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The  Homecoming — The  Mountains. 


THE    HOMECOMINC4. 
Bare  and  grey  Is  the  old  quay  side 
Where  the  mined  lighthouse  stands; 
Far  in  the  channel  the  tall  ships  pass, 
For  the  wind-swept  jetty  is  thick  with 

grass, 
And  the  harbour  gates  lie  deep  in  the 

sand 
Where  the  barques  once  swung  to  the 

tide. 

Black  stand  the  piles  at  the  harbor 
mouth 

Where  the  long  weeds  eddy  and  trail; 

I  can  hear  the  swirl  that  the  swift  tide 
makes 

As  the  sea  runs  back  from  the  moor- 
ing stakes 

Where  once  the  ships  rode  safe  from 
the  gale 

When  the  storm  winds  shrieked  from 
the  south. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  black 

night  falls 
And  the  singing  tide  runs  high, 
When  all   the  Tillage  is  wrapped  in 

sleep, 
That  the  ships  come  sailing  back  from 

the  deep — 
From   the   deep   where   their   rotting 

timbers  lie, 
Home  to  the  harbor  walls. 

The  foam  leaps  white  on  the  dim  sea- 
shore 
And  the  gates  swing  wide  to  the  sea; 
Down  the  channel  the  tall  ships  ride 
To  the  broken  pier  and  the  Jetty  side, 
To  the  resting-place  where  they  fain 

would  be 
When  the  storm  and  strife  are  o'er. 

1  mwe  seen  the  gleam  of  their  riding 
lights 

Pale  in  the  young  moon's  glow, 

And  here  was  a  great  ship  home  from 
the  line, 

And  a  clipper  there  from  the  Argen- 
tine, 

And  a  North  Sea  schooner  curtseying 
low. 

When  the  night  wind  stirred  from  the 
heights. 

And  oh!  I  have  seen  the  ghost-ships 
pass 


When  the  wan  clouds  flush  to  the  day; 
Like  mists  from  the  Channel  the  tall 

ships  fade 
In  the  hungry  seas  where  their  bones 

arc  laid. 
And  only  the  dawn  hangs  heavy  and 

grey 
And  the  chill  wind  stirs  in  the  grass. 

T.  L.  B. 


THE    MOUNTAINS. 

I  heard  them  talk  of  the  mountains, 
The  kind  and  innocent  folk: 

Something  troubled  the  fountains, 
The  grief  in  my  heart  awoke. 

My  heart  was  a  heart  that  broke; 

•Something  troubled  the  fountains; 
The  grief  in  my  heart  awoke 

When  they  talked  of  the  mountains. 

Over  the  mountain  blue, 

By  the  fields  and  the  winding  boreen, 
I  walked  and  I  talked  with  you 

In  days  that  are  over,  asthoreen. 

We  walked  together,   asthoreen, 
When  the  blackbird  sang  in  the  dew; 

As  we  talked  by  the  fields  and  the 
boreen 
My  heart  was  a  bird  that  flew. 

Now  it  is  heavy  as  lead, 
.    No  matter  how  fine  the  weather; 
It  falls  like  a  thing  that's  dead 
That  once  was  light  as  a  feather. 

We  walked  and  we  talked  together 
And  pleasant  the  things  we  said: 

The  larks  sprang  out  of  the  heather, 
Och,  many's  the  tears  I've  shed! 

The  kind  and  innocent  people 
Discourse  of  the  mountains  still, 

I  think  of  a  low  grey  steeple 
And  the  grass  lying  under  the  hill. 

Ochone,— these  Summers  are  chill! 

They    were    meaning    nothing,    the 
people. 
My  heart  went  crying  its  fill 
For  a  new  grave  under  the  steeple. 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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Woodrow  Wilson. 


WOODBJOW  WILSON. 


That  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910  was  a 
surprise.  It  is  a  shock,  now  to  find 
him  President-elect  of  the  United 
States.  Already  his  nascent  political 
career  is  destined  to  be  more  than  an 
episode  in  American  history.  Through 
all  the  uncertainties  of  contemporary 
affairs,  the  inexactitudes  of  politics, 
and  above  the  murk  of  party  conflict, 
our  new  President  now  stands  exposed. 
After  little  more  than  two  years  of 
active  political  life,  he  has  received 
the  most  potential  executive  position 
and  wide  authority  within  the  gift  of 
any  civilized  community.  Such  facts 
wight  well  indicate  the  hasty  judg- 
ment of  an  unschooled,  boisterous  peo- 
ple, greeting  a  returning  hero,  or  sug- 
gest some  subterranean,  Yankee 
scheme.  But  in  this  case  recent  his- 
tory is  not  Action;  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Is  a  scholar  who  values  truth. 

Here  stands  a  Southerner,  Scots- 
Irish  by  descent,  a  Presbyterian,  till 
lately  a  Professor  and  University  Pres- 
ident, lithe,  barely  more  than  slight  in 
figure,  stern-eyed,  with  a  long,  strong, 
lean  face  which  is  wrinkled  both  by 
laughter  and  by  his  fifty-six  years. 
He  has  already  taught  and  written  his- 
tory and  politics,  has  understood  the 
academic  dialect,  and  has  met  with 
men  of  affairs.  Above  all,  he  has  been 
learning,  quite  rapidly  of  late;  but  in 
his  vigorous  school  of  statesmanship 
he  is  still  both  just  and  obstinate,  as 
undergraduates  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, nearly  twenty  years  ago,  al- 
ways knew  him  to  be.  Some  of  us 
will  never  forget  that  portentous  wag- 
ging of  his  forefinger  as  he  talked  of 
government  as  well  as  of  liberty; 
though  'we  frankly  marvelled  at  the 
simple  diction  which  made  confusion 
clear,  and  showed  us  that  character 
was  no  mere  question  of  report,  but 
a  matter  of  fact 


Nevertheless,  it  is  a  shock  to  find 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  to  be  Pres- 
ident, slowly  to  realize  that  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  by  honest  yet  adroit 
marshalling  of  forces  widely  different, 
a  man  not  wholly  uncommon  In  Amer- 
ican life,  has  become  a  new  sort  of 
political  leader.  This  leadership  is  per- 
haps the  supreme  factor;  but  its  re- 
sults do  not  lie  entirely  in  Mr.  Wilson. 
Yet  for  the  present  there  follows,  not 
biography,  but  merely  a  survey  of  the 
way  in  which  the  new  President  stud- 
ied his  lessons,  and  thus  gained  an  un- 
usual equipment  for  his  next  occupa- 
tion. 

In   the    "  'seventies,"   as   an   under- 
graduate at  Princeton,  his  lasting  view 
of    English    institutions    began;    and 
three  of  his  soundest  essays  in  later 
years  were  on  Adam   Smith,1   Burke, 
and   Bagehot*     Already  the  germ   of 
his  most  important  book  was  embodied 
in  an  article  on  Government  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  England,  which  was  pub- 
lished* as  Mr.  Wilson  left  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  age  of  twenty-three.     His 
study  of  law  and  his  year  at  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  where  he  tried  to  be  a  lawyer, 
finally  sent  him  to  places  where  both 
by   books   and   men   he   might   better 
study  the  realities  of  government   He 
received  his  research  degree  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1886;  and  while 
there  he  finished  his  volume  on  Co*- 
gresiional    Government,    in    which    his 
undergraduate  Ideas  gained  fuller  ex- 
pression.    In   these  years   Mr.    Bryce 
first  knew  him,  and  later  profited  by 
his  suggestions  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth.    The  ordinary  duties  of  a 
University  lecturer,  first  in  a  woman's 
college   and   later   elsewhere,   did  not 
check  his  production  of  a  small  book 

1  In  "An  Old  Master  and  Other  Betaf*,"  18M 

*  In  "Mere  Literature  and  Other  Bssays,"  ISM. 

*  "International  Review,"  Angost,  1879. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 


on  American  history/  nor  of  his  larger 
text-book,"  In  which,  by  review  and 
survey  of  constitutional  and  adminis- 
trative organization  in  other  countries 
besides  the  United  States,  he  cleared  the 
way  for  the  exposition  of  his  own  con- 
ception of  historical  and  practical  pol- 
itics. Turning  from  politics  to  history, 
the  Biography  of  Washington*  preceded 
his  most  pretentious  work,  a  five-vol- 
ume History  of  the  American  People? 
His  best  friends  wish  he  had  not  pub- 
lished either.  Not  that  he  is  wrong 
on  many  points;  but  that  from  such 
a  man  we  had  a  right  to  expect  bet- 
ter work.  In  both  there  is  often  the 
suggestion  of  effort,  a  reaching  out  for 
effect;  certainly  in  neither  does  he 
handle  adequately  the  facts,  which  he 
knows  are  at  the  basis  of  all  history, 
and  naturally  of  every  life. 

In  the  meantime,  chiefly  in  the  At- 
lantio  Monthly,  but  also  elsewhere, 
came  essays  which  on  the  whole  gave 
real  notion  of  a  mind  that  was  travel- 
ing. On  all  hands,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in  demand 
as  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  as  repre- 
sentative at  semi-public  dinners  of 
Princeton,  or  of  other  educational  and 
national  corporations.  Some  of  his 
soundest,  most  mirthful  thoughts  are 
now  almost  hidden  in  the  files  of  news- 
papers. But  no  lover  of  good  English 
style  failed,  wherever  he  might  be,  to 
hope  for  a  correct  version  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  somewhere  casually  said 
the  night  before.  This  audience  of 
young  men  with  whom  almost  uncon- 
sciously Mr.  Wilson  has  for  years 
"reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,"  has 
also  learned  that  here  was  a  very  hu- 
man man.  However,  none  of  those 
citizens  who  were  not  undergraduates 
at  Princeton  in  the  "  'nineties"  can  ap- 

*  "Division  and  Btanlon,  1830-1889/'  1888. 

"•The  8t»t«,  1889." 

•1888. 

M891. 


predate  the  fashion  In  which  we  then 
deferred  to  him.  As  first  year  men, 
still  at  least  two  years  remote  from  the 
privileges  of  his  lectures,  unknown  to 
him,  puzzled  and  almost  rebellious  at 
the  requirements  of  an  academic  cur- 
riculum, two  impatient  youths  went 
to  see  him  to  "talk  things  over."  They 
came  back  disappointed,  obliged  yet 
encouraged  to  stay  by  the  hard  line  of 
University  regulations,  but  the  ven- 
turesome experience  was  then  sum- 
marized by  the  undergraduate  excla- 
mation: "Anyhow,  he  Is  the  most  ever- 
lastingly fair  man  I  ever  talked  with." 

Intellectually  and  morally,  there  was 
in  those  days  no  court  of  appeal  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  modest  opinion.  Yet 
technically  he  was  not  a  great  teacher. 
His  crowded  lectures  were  wonderful, 
especially  when  he  broke  from  his 
scheduled  definitions;  but  he  did  not 
then  bend  himself  to  the  common  yet 
essential  give-and-take  of  education. 
Later  years  showed  that  he  under- 
stood teaching  as,  first  of  all,  a  social 
experience  and  enjoyment  His  ad- 
ministrative contributions  to  education 
in  America  are  certain  to  endure;  but  it 
is  difficult  for  a  prophet  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor. Already  his  vision  of  the  re- 
lation of  morals  to  politics  had  become 
clearer.  In  one  way  or  another  I  think 
most  of  us  caught  the  possibility  of 
that  vision  from  him.  It  was  often  dif- 
ficult to  associate  great  problems  with 
his  simple  statements;  but  his  very  sim- 
plicity compelled  us  to  bow  to  his  dig- 
nity. Nevertheless,  the  connection  of  a 
professor  with  real  politics  was  still 
remote  to  our  minds;  though  we  always 
stood  in  awe  of  him. 

In  1902,  after  twelve  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Wil- 
son inevitably  became  Its  President 
There  had  been  much  talk  about  re- 
juvenation and  enlargement  of  Prince- 
ton's older  academic  life;  and  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  which  such 
stimulus  might  produce,    Rapidly  new 
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building*  became  part  of  the  group  of 
old  and  whispering  halls,  till  to-day 
there  la  nothing  in  America  to  compare 
with  Princeton  for  charm  and  histor- 
ical suggestion.  Throughout  this  costly 
period  of  expansion  there  still  remained 
the  question  whether  Princeton  was  ul- 
timately to  be,  first  of  all,  a  university 
of  chiselled  stone  and  happy  boys,  or 
of  men  as  well  as  of  thought. 

No  one  who  has  come  In  conflict  with 
the  polite  traditions  of  an  historically 
intellectual  community  can  fall  to  sym- 
pathize with  Job.  Mr.  Wilson's  firm- 
ness with  old  friends,  his  determina- 
tion to  seek  a  short  cut  to  realities,  and 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  ultimate 
problems  Involved  by  some  of  his  pol- 
icies shortly  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
a  visionary,  tactless  master.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  term  as  University  Pres- 
ident culminated  In  an  unlovely  quar- 
rel; but  the  details  of  such  a  dispute 
do  not  at  present  concern  us.  The  net 
results,  as  far  as  we  may  now  Judge 
them,  belong  in  any  case  to  an  Interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  ed- 
ucation; and,  even  In  bare  summary, 
they  may  give  us  a  line  of  approach  to 
estimate  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  led  in  the  restoration  of 
Princeton  as  a  home  for  scholars; 
he  also  had  a  notion  that  boys 
should  have  a  better  chance  to 
meet  with  dons;  and  he  was  con- 
cerned that,  in  a  University,  men 
of  all  sorts  should  in  natural,  social 
ways  continually  lay  their  minds  side 
by  side,  under  proper  guidance,  In  order 
that  all  might  profit.  The  methods 
which  he  chose  for  all  these  purposes 
were  possibly  faulty;  at  all  events  he 
roused  the  provincial,  social  conserva- 
tism of  the  college,  while  be  sought  to 
lead  Its  Inherent  democracy.  Thus  he 
attacked  a  problem  older  than  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  while  possibly  he  had 
not  thought  his  policies  out  to  a  wise 
and  practical  conclusion.     The  result 


was  turmoil,  In  which  personal  as  well 
as  educational  and  social  factors  played 
their  part  Throughout  those  acrimon- 
ious months  he  gave  the  impression  of 
an  eager,  determined  man,  who  was 
sometimes  undiplomatic,  but  never  cow- 
ardly. With  tills  equipment  from  such 
matters  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  end  of  1910, 
rapidly  passed  to  the  direction  of  lar- 
ger affairs  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
At  Princeton  a  large  minority  of  the 
faculty  and  trustees  had  In  one  way  or 
another  opposed  him.  Now  be  met  a 
population  of  more  than  two  million 
people  and  the  few  entrenched  direc- 
tors of  their  laws. 

Such  a  transition  as  then  took  place 
was  unprecedented  In  modern  Amer- 
ican history.  Traditionally,  we  might 
recall  Olncinnatus.  Actually,  we  can 
at  least  understand  that  some  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  State  had  come 
to  believe  that  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the 
chief  candidate  on  their  party  ticket 
they  would  win.  In  addition,  larger 
forces  in  American  politics  had  In- 
dicated that  a  man  similar  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  be  successful  In  a  short, 
sharp,  and  significant  political  cam- 
paign. There  had  been  some  discussion 
of  Mr.  Wilson  as  an  eventual  candi- 
date for  the  national  Presidency;  but 
few  had  taken  It  seriously.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Wilson  met  his  first  public 
test,  and,  profiting  in  1910  by  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  Republican 
policies,  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  previous  office 
a  mere  summary  may  suggest  the  next 
stage.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  had 
been  a  prosperous  community,  chiefly 
Interested  in  the  affairs  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  by  whose  borders 
their  province  was  largely  bounded. 
Local  politics  were  at  times  Influenced 
by  a  few  traffic  organizations,  and  the 
State  had  become  the  legal  home  of 
corporations,  some  of  which,  through- 
out the  Federal  Union,   had  flouted 
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rising  public  opinion.  As  Governor, 
Mr.  Wilson  first  declared  that  the  ap- 
parent preference  of  an  awakened  elec- 
torate must  overrule  the  ambition  of 
one  of  his  recent  chief  supporters  to 
be  a  United  States  senator.  In  this, 
as  possibly  in  future  incidents,  Mr. 
Wilson  refused  to  understand  gratitude 
in  the  hitherto  common  patois  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  Then  followed  a  rapid 
succession  of  important  and  not  always 
delightful  experiences  to  the  political 
directors  of  New  Jersey.  The  new 
Governor  denied  that  by  his  office  he 
was  debarred  from  an  active  initiation 
in  legislation;  and,  when  opposed  in 
its  enactment,  he  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple from  any  cloistered  understanding 
as  to  politics  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  controlled  the  recent  history  of 
New  Jersey.  The  renascent  forces  of 
public  opinion,  and  a  certain  pleased 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  middle 
classes,  carried  him  to  victory  with 
scarcely  an  exception. - 

The  next  eighteen  months  thus 
brought  Governor  Wilson  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  conflicts  in  Amer- 
ican party  history.  At  Baltimore,  last 
July,  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot  in  a 
tumultuous  party  convention,  he  was 
finally  chosen  as  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  Presidency.  He  emerged  from 
that  convention  free  from  political  en- 
tanglements, carried  to  victory  largely 
by  adroit,  persistent,  and  also  lucky 
tactics  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  com- 
paratively unknown  young  men,  who 
were  learning  to  be  successful  politi- 
cians, though  they  remained  honest. 
Their  Influence  is  destined  to  be  a 
powerful  and  healthy  tonic  to  Amer- 
ican political  life. 

Even  a  summary  of  this  story  Is  im- 
possible here;  the  full  tale  of  these  days 
and  nights  and  months  would  be  almost 
epic.  Already  the  Republican  party 
had  broken  In  two;  soon  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  to  become  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  a  new  political  party;  the  false  heat 


of  conflict  was  to  lead  to  an  attempt 
to  murder  him;  almost  on  the  eve  of 
election  day  Vice-President  Sherman, 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
re-election,  died.  And  all  the  while  a 
national  campaign  was  in  progress. 

On  November  5th  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  President;  he  bad  travelled  rap- 
idly from  a  leisurely  village  to  a  na- 
tional position,  as  a  democracy  had 
doubtfully  come  to  trust  an  expert. 
But  Mr.  Wilson's  success  was  not  the 
victory  of  merely  the  expert,  for  Mr. 
Wilson  has  not  over  much  respect  for 
commissioners  and  bureaucrats.  He 
does  not  suffer  bores  gladly  or  easily. 
As  Mr.  Taft  has  been  grieved  that 
men  did  not  applaud  what  had  been 
done  for  tbem,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
determined  that  men  should  accept 
what  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  so  Mr. 
Wilson  was  concerned  that  men,  or- 
dinary men,  should  learn  to  think  that 
he  and  they  might  agree  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Wilson's  test  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, the  hardest  test  that  American 
democracy  has  endured  since  Lincoln's 
day.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
millions  who  have  Indirectly  voted  for 
him,  that  even  a  comparatively  small 
element  in  his  huge  but  active  majority, 
understand  what  he  has  suggested. 

Briefly,  he  has  proposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  individual  judg- 
ment in  America.  Frankly,  it  is  an 
amazing  proposal.  That  judgment  he 
hopes  will  be  founded  on  morals;  and 
such  a  morality  must  be  governed  both 
by  a  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others 
and  a  willingness  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  the  enjoyment  of 
one's  own  liberty.  This  he  declares 
must  naturally  belong  to  the  transla- 
tion of  law  and  of  morals  into  terms 
of  modern  business.  Not  often  enough 
has  the  like  been  known  in  our  day  or 
generation.  But  he  has  said  that  in 
his  Judgment  we  Americans  "are  to 
keep  or  lose  our  place  of  distinction 
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among  the  nations  by  keeping  or  losing 
our  faith  in  the  practicability  of  in- 
dividual liberty."1  What  results,  what 
victories  or  disappointments  can  the 
years  hold  out  to  a  man  with  such  a 
vision,  such  a  Judgment! 

He  proposes  that  men  should  take 
counsel  together,  that  all  sorts  of  us 
should  try  to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done;  by  glaring  publicity  he  thinks 
that  men  who  are  our  spokesmen  will 
do  as  most  of  us  really  want  them  to 
do.  If  this  may  be  disagreeable  for 
them,  how  much  more  difficult  for  us, 
who  will  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done?  The 
practical  results  of  such  theory  may 
be  more  than  annoying.  Yet  Mr.  Wil- 
son is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  res- 
ponsible for  the  possible  victory  of 
such  ancient  American  sentiments. 
Much  as  he  cares  for  liberty,  many  of 
us  who  voted  for  him  thought  first  of 
his  leadership. 

Possibly  it  is  as  well  that  we  did  so; 
but  in  connection  with  his  stimulating 
ideas  there  continue  four  factors.  The 
first  is  Mr.  Wilson's  own  character  and 
methods.  I  doubt  if  he  knows  how 
dominant  he  is.  In  serener  years,  at 
Princeton  as  University  President,  and 
as  the  Governor  who  led  New  Jersey 
once  more  to  be  a  respectable  political 
community,  he  has  shown  a  force,  an 
obstinacy,  an  uncompromising  quality 
which  deserve  consideration.  We  are 
still  to  learn  how  well  the  next  Pres- 
ident can  be  a  part  of  a  national,  an 
imperial  government.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  the  American  people  have 
begun  to  believe  in  Mr.  Wilson;  it  is  es- 
sential that  he  shall  be  able  to  hold  in 
allegiance  the  chief  lieutenants  in  his 
party.  These  will  be  sorely  puzzled  at 
times  to  understand,  especially  if  they 
do  not  always  approve,  some  of  his 
plans;  and  in  entering  the  White  House 
Mr.  Wilson  is  also  entering  a  school 


of  patience.    A  more  or  less  willing  co- 
operation is  fundamental  to  the  prac- 
tical success  of  bis  political  philosophy; 
and  his  critics,  many  of  his  friends,  are 
alive  to  this  matter.     His  study  win- 
dows   have   been   open;    and   he   has 
hitherto  done  bis  work  as  the  hum  from 
the  street  has  reached  his  ears.     Will 
he,  con  be  now,  distinguish  the  var- 
ious  sounds  which  will  swell  into  a 
roar  as,  for  the  next  four  years,  he 
marches  along  with  the  nation? 

The  new  President  is  a  reformer,  else 
he  would  not  be  President;  and  several 
years  ago,  In  a  brief,  human  essay,* 
Professor  Wilson  commented:  "Great 
should  be  the  joy  of  the  world  over 
every  reformer  who  comes  to  himself;" 
he  added,  "the  practicability  of  every 
reform  is  determined  absolutely  and  al- 
ways by  'the  circumstances  of  the  case/ 
and  only  those  who  put  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  affairs,  either  by  action  or 
by  observation,  can  know  what  these 
circumstances  are,  or  perceive  what 
they  signify.  No  statesman  dreams  of 
doing  what  he  pleases.  ..."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Wilson  must  now  bring  ob- 
servation into  action  while  he  adds  to 
his  observation  further  knowledge. 

A  second  factor  is  the  National 
Democratic  party,  which,  since  the 
Civil  War,  has  been  victorious  at  a 
Presidential  Election  only  in  1884  and 
1892.  Its  opportunity  is  now  rich;  but 
long  opposition  has  scarcely  trained  it 
to  know  itself.  One  section  of  the 
party  has  drawn  its  power  from  the 
home  of  some  of  the  worst  things  .In 
American  life;  disreputable  political 
machines  and  rotten  newspapers  in 
more  than  one  city  have  reached  out 
to  touch  State  politics,  and  through 
them  national  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  Southern  division  of 
the  party  was  solidified  In  the  almost 
despairing  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  so  many  of  the  Southern  States 
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were  administered   by  former  slaves 
and   by   Republican   conquerors   from 
Washington.    More  recently  new  eco- 
nomic forces,  at  work  throughout  the 
country,   have  rapidly  Influenced  the 
life  of  the  planter.   An  Industrial  South 
now  modifies  the  sectionalism  of  South- 
ern Democracy>  though  the  older  habits 
of  politics  still  linger.    The  party  here 
Is  still  conservative;  not  entirely  ap- 
preciative of  the  rise  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican radicalism.   This  progressive  spirit 
1s  not  exclusively  Western,  though  it 
has  looked  to  its  Western  leader,  Mr. 
Bryan;  he  has  been  a  great  moral  force 
though  a  beaten  candidate,  while  he 
has  for  years  preached  his  gallant  her- 
esies.   In  recent  years  "insurgent"  Re- 
publican leaders  have  also  stimulated 
both    parties    till,    in    some    Western 
States,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Tory  can- 
didate of  whatever  party  to  be  success- 
ful.   This  progressive  spirit  has  also 
been    winning    victories    in    Eastern 
States,  and  has  become  a  national,  in- 
dependent force.     Furthermore,  these 
divergent  elements  have  a  central  corps 
of  sober  men  who  have  kept  the  faith 
and  fought  for  years  in  many  defeats. 
To-day  in  their  happiness  in  the  final 
victory  of  their  old  party  it  would  be 
difficult  for  some  of  them  to  define 
their  Ideas.    So  from  noisome  dens  of 
American  politics,  from  sedate  homes 
in  the  South,  some  of  which  have  felt 
a  new  prosperity,  from  the  victorious 
battle-fields  of  national  as  well  as  of 
Western  progressive  forces,  and  also 
from   quieter  places,   the  Democratic 
Party  has  marched  into  power.    It  is 
with  this  party  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  to 
try  to  govern  this  nation. 

The  results  in  this  three-cornered 
fight  have  made  the  election  returns 
from  various  States  difficult  of  diag- 
nosis. Tet  those  results  constitute  the 
third  factor  In  this  general  political 
problem.  United  States  Senators  are 
still  elected  by  State  legislatures;  and 
a  third  of  the  Senate  roust  now  be 


elected.  At  present  the  Senate  is  Re- 
publican by  a  narrow  margin.  But 
it  is  not  a  mere  party  question;  for  be- 
cause of  the  practically  equal  consti- 
tutional powers  of  legislation  enjoyed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature, we  have  found  that  the  initiation 
of  finance  bills  in  the  Lower  House  has 
made  small  difference.  The  power  of 
amendment  even  to  Money  Bills  has 
given  tbe  Senate  the  upper  hand.  Thus, 
the  man  in  the  street  speaks  of  the 
last  Tariff  Bill  as  the  Aldrich  Bill 
rather  than  as  the  Payne  Bill.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Aldrich  in  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Payne  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, are  both  destined  for  rapid 
retirement  from  power.  If,  however, 
by  the  votes  of  either  Republican  or 
Democratic  Senators,  we  should  endure 
a  check  to  the  best  results  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's victory,  an  immense  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  an  attack  upon  the 
Senate  and  its  powers  as  to  finance. 
Anyone  can,  therefore,  Judge  how  im- 
portant these  State  elections  may  be; 
but  at  this  stage  of  a  crescendo  cam- 
paign no  one  is  obliged  to  do  more  than 
mention  this  question.  Tbe  great  size 
of  the  Democratic  majority  In  tte 
Lower  House  is  also  not  a  good  thing; 
for  it  will  make  the  party  harder  to 
manage,  and  less  efficient  as  an  instru- 
ment of  sound  policies. 

Nevertheless,  still  a  fourth  factor  is 
the  problem  which  confronts  these 
oddly  assorted,  and  not  finally  deter- 
mined, partners.  The  tariff,  the 
'trusts,"  and  the  currency  have  at  the 
same  time  become  national  troubles. 
The  discussion  of  each  might  crowd 
useless  volumes;  certainly  here,  and  In 
view  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  said,  all 
three  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  prob- 
lem. This  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  solved 
by  eager  promises  during  the  cam- 
paign, by  solemn  economic  formulas, 
nor  by  fixed  schedules  which  have  yet 
to  pass  a  legislature.  He  has  defined 
the  problem  in  clear  terms  of  his  phU- 
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osophy;  and,  strangely,  we  have  trusted 
that  novel  political  method;  perhaps  be- 
cause others  have  been  so  disappoint- 
ing. 

He  says  that  we  are  not  free.  In 
tariff  legislation,  In  the  laws  regarding 
"trusts,"  and  in  the  potential  existence 
of  the  "concentration  and  control  of 
credit,"  and  thus  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  currency,  he  sees  one  sinister  force. 
This  is  the  corrupt  use  of  political 
power  for  private  gain.  It  Is  not  the 
bigness  of  a  business  which  he  fears;  it 
is  that  sort  of  power  which  "springs 
out  of  advantages"  which  able  men 
"have  not  created  for  themselves."  The 
tariff  system  in  the  United  States  has 
become  a  system  of  favors  which  the 
phraseology  of  the  schedule  was  "often 
deliberately  contrived  to  conceal."  He 
therefore  proposes  Immediate  tariff  re- 
vision, "unhesitating  and  steadily 
downward,"  because,  in  order  to  un- 
loose real  national  and  individual  ef- 
ficiency, the  competition  of  those  who 
are  efficient  must  be  freed  from  the 
control  of  men  whose  advantage  un- 
duly arises  from  their  power  to  in- 
fluence public  legislation  in  "committee 
rooms  and  conferences,"  without  con- 
sideration of  the  common  Interest  and 
without  opportunity  for  Intelligent  men 
to  know  what  Is  being  done.  This  re- 
quirement of  publicity,  and  the  test  of 
common  rather  than  of  class  Interest, 
he  feels  can  do  much  to  clear  the  way 
to  the  solution  of  other  problems.  In 
any  case,  "men  do  not  cease  to  be  in- 
dividuals by  becoming  the  officers  of 
corporations."  If  penalties  for  the  vio- 
lation of  laws,  tested  by  common  in- 
terest, are  imposed  on  individuals,  rep- 
resentative government  can  be  pre- 
served as  an  efficient  instrument  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  The  currency  ques- 
tion "must  be  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  use  credit, 
produce  the  crops,  manufacture  the 
goods,  and .  quicken  the  commerce  of 
the  nation,  rather  than  in  the  interest 


of  the  banker  and  the  promoter,  and) 
the  captain  of  finance."  The  same 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity,  of 
hostility  to  special  privilege,  obtains  In 
all  these  matters. 

It  Is  evident,  even  by  such  an  in- 
adequate and  unauthorized  summary, 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  character  and  meth- 
ods, the  diverse  composition  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  temporary  un- 
certainty as  to  the  Senate,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  complicated  economic  ques- 
tions, together  constitute  a  doubtful 
problem  for  any  student  of  contem- 
porary politics.  Fortunately,  prophecy 
is  not  required.  We  are  not  sure  what 
laws  may  be  enacted;  but  many  of  us 
understand  that  a  principle  Is  not 
only  involved,  but  Is  fundamental  In 
whatever  may  be  done. 

That  principle  is  the  liberation  of 
men,  not  necessarily  from  all  the 
varied  .economic  and  social  evils  of 
modern  life,  but  from  the  results  of  a 
Government  which  has  lent  its  powers 
to  particular  groups  of  people  merely 
for  their  own  profit  The  tendency  ^of 
some  recent  American  legislation  has 
been  to  sap  our  private  morality  and 
national  efficiency  by  suggesting  an  un- 
due dependence  on  Government.  Thus 
few  things  have  so  much  implied  so- 
cialism as  the  tariff  legislation  under 
Mr.  Taft,  for  that  legislation  has  stim- 
ulated speculation  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  Government  regulation  in  varied 
fields  and  for  more  public  ends.  A 
failure  for  Mr.  Wilson's  principle  and 
the  extension  of  government  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt  might  logically,  If  ludi- 
crously, suggest  not  only  the  regula- 
tion, perhaps  the  ownership,  of  public 
utilities  by  the  Government,  but  also 
the  tabulation  of  morals  and  of  in- 
dividual obligations  by  a  corps  of  sta- 
tisticians in  some  Government  bureau. 
At  all  events,  the  election  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son proposes  a  renewed  opportunity  to 
Judge  to  what  extent  we  can  still  a?  old 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  scheme  for  the  regu- 
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lation  of  wages  and  prices  under  cer- 
tain conditions  by  law,  or  by  a  Gov- 
ernment commission.  This  scheme  I 
more  than  surmise  is  in  part,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  descended  from 
the  Statute  of  Laborers,  after  the 
Black  Death  of  1349,  and  from  the 
powers  exercised  by  eighteenth-century 
magistrates  under  the  principles  of  the 
Elizabethan  Poor  Law. 

As  a  comment  on  the  irony  of  com- 
parative politics,  we  can  see  that  the 
severest  attacks  against  a  protective 
tariff  are  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  critic  of 
socialism  and  of  unnecessary  Govern* 
ment  administrative  commissions.  In 
more  sober  language,  the  alternative 
between  an  ideal  of  liberty  and  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  rapid  development 
of  Government  control  and  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy, is  fundamentally  involved  in 
our  future  politics.  Practically,  Mr. 
Wilson  must  in  domestic  politics  find  a 
way  by  his  leadership  to  make  his 
party  sufficiently  radical  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  be 
above  suspicion  of  private  influence, 
and  which  will  begin  in  clear  fashion 
a  freer  regime  in  economic  and  political 
life.  Otherwise,  he  and  his  party  are 
politically  doomed.  For  one  thing  they 
will  lose  the  support  of  the  young  men. 

Meanwhile,  one  aspect  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's election  stands  clear.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that  the 
Southern  States  have  had  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  victorious  President;  and 
that  is  a  matter  for  national  rejoicing. 
Furthermore,  the  nascent  division  be- 
tween East  and  West  has  become  at 
the  least  uncertain.  The  study  of  the 
electoral  map  would  suggest  that, 
though  we  are  a  federal  empire,  a  na- 
tional conviction  had  brought  us  al- 
most to  unity.  But  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily so.  The  analysis  of  the  votes 
cast  for  varied  parties,  the  local  rea- 
sons for  these  results,  and  the  personal 
influences  which  are  Involved  indicate 


the  material  for  much  study.  At  the 
end  of  a  bitter  campaign  we  inevitably 
find  that  old  ties  of  social  and  sec- 
tional adhesion  have  broken;  even  if 
Mr.  Wilson  had  not  won  we  would  have 
entered  on  a  new  stage  in  our  national 
history;  and  now  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  in  power  we  wonder  what  may 
be  before  us.  Incidentally,  out  of  the 
present  flux  of  American  parties  there 
may  emerge,  Just  as  there  seems  to  be 
disappearing  in  England,  a  two-party 
system  based  on  really  opposing  rad- 
ical and  conservative  principles;  but  in 
America  we  observers  can  as  yet 
scarcely  tell  which  party  is  to  be  rad- 
ical and  also  successful. 

In  any  case  Mr.  Wilson,  as  Pres'dent, 
is  also  an  important  if  unknown  fac- 
tor in  foreign  policy.  At  least  four 
Americans  have  had  in  offical  positions 
a  chance  to  live  in  England  before  they 
became  Presidents,  though  none  of 
them  within  the  last  half-century.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  them  ever  had  the 
chance  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  in  a 
private  capacity  to  become  acquainted 
with  England.  He  has  often  spent  his 
quiet  holidays  near  Grasmere;  and 
many  Englishmen  have  come  to  see 
him  at  Princeton.  According  to  the 
story,  bis  first  real  interest  in  govern- 
ment came  to  him  as  a  boy  by  reading 
in  English  politics.  That  study  Is  now 
part  of  him,  the  marrow  of  his  bein?; 
and  he  is  the  better  American  for  being 
steeped  in  the  best  traditions  of  Eng- 
lish law  and  history.  His  mind  Is 
certain  to  be  careful  in  foreign  politics, 
to  aim  first  towards  diplomatic,  equit- 
able, and  Judicial  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Furthermore,  he  looks  to  the 
"establishment  of  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  Justice  and  good  will,  rather 
than  mere  commercial  exploitation  andi 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  narrow  circle 
of  financiers  extending  their  enterprises 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  His  firm- 
ness, his  knowledge  of  history  as  well 
as  of  international  law,  will  remain  a 
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buttress  both  to  his  hatred  of  war  and 
to  hi*  natural,  determined  American- 
ism. 

The  general  result  is  plain;  and  now 
in  the  Jubilant  moment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's political  victory  we  can  recall 
after  many  years  (by  paraphrase)  his 
clear  belief:  Christianity,  he  said,  gave 
the  image  of  right  living,  the  secret  of 
all  life,  the  way  to  serve  the  world  and 
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be  happy  in  it.  Thus  a  man  might 
know  the  significance  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  when  tired  And  refreshment. 
By  such  faith,  he  concluded,  "fret- 
fulness  passes  away,  experience  mel- 
lows and  strengthens  and  makes  more 
fit,  and  old  age  brings  not  senility,  not 
satiety,  not  regret,  but  higher  hope  and 

serene  maturity." 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dermis. 


THE  KING  OF  ROUMANIA. 


When  traveling  in  Roumania,  I 
chanced  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
village  high  up  in  the  Carpathians,  a 
region  where  in  winter  wolves,  and 
even  bears,  must  still  be  reckoned 
with.  To  my  surprise  I  found  there  a 
large  school,  with  well-appointed  class- 
rooms, in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
bright-eyed,  intelligent-looking  boys 
and  girls  were  hard  at  work.  They 
had  not  a  shoe  or  a  stocking  among 
them,  although  many  of  them  must 
have  had  a  long  tramp  that  morning; 
and  had  every  rag  they  wore  been  put 
up  for  auction,  the  lot  would  not  have 
cleared  ten  shillings  even  in  Petticoat 
Lane.  Some  of  them,  too,  to  judge  by 
their  faces,  would  have  been  all  the 
better,  perhaps,  for  a  little  more  solid 
food.  Still,  they  were  as  clean  as  hands 
could  make  them,  even  those  who  were 
gipsies;  they  were  full  of  life  and  en- 
ergy, too,  alert  and  agile  as  squirrels. 
They  could  run  and  jump  with  the 
best;  and  what  was  most  significant, 
could  fight  their  own  battles  as  stoutly, 
and  laugh  as  heartily,  as  any  child  in 
the  Yorkshire  dales.  And  their  wits 
were  as  keen,  I  discovered,  as  their 
bodies  were  active;  they  could  all 
read,  write,  and  reckon;  a  fair  per* 
centage  knew  the  name  of  the  English 
King,  and  the  form  of  government  in 
force  In  France.  One  boy  had  a  quite 
astounding    amount    of     information 


concerning  America  to  impart,  while  a 
little  maiden  of  seven  repeated  some 
verses  with  great  aplomb.  They  are 
children,  in  fact,  of  whom  any  nation 
might  well  be  proud;  yet  they  belong 
to  a  race  which,  until  King  Carol  took 
it  In  hand,  was  counted  among  the 
most  hopelessly  demoralized  and  igno- 
rant in  Europe.  Many  of  their  own 
near  relatives  were  serfs  once  upon  a 
time,  mere  beasts  of  burden,  hardly 
knowing  their  right  hand  from  their 
left. 

When,  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
now,  Prince  Charles  Hohenzollem,  in 
defiance  alike  of  threats,  warnings,  and 
entreaties,  threw  In  his  lot  with  the 
Roumanians,  they  were  in  the  very 
slough  of  despond.  They  were  the 
vassals  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  for 
whose  dominions  even  then  other 
Powers  were  scrambling:  for  years 
Austria  and  Russia  had  been  playing 
with  them  as  cats  play  with  mice; 
while  Greeks  had  combined  with  Turks 
In  pillaging  them;  and  Poles  with  Mag- 
yars in  seeking  to  corrupt  them.  Those 
of  their  own  household  were  among 
their  worst  enemies;  for  their  Boyards 
were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  rulers 
are  made,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  be 
subjects.  Sovereign  after  sovereign 
had  been  overturned  with  as  little 
scruple  as  If  they  had  been  nine-pins; 
and  the  result  was,  of  course,  chaos  In 
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every  department  of  the  State.  The 
public  exchequer  was  empty,  for  not 
only  was  the  country  in  dire  poverty, 
but  corruption  was  rife  there;  and 
credit  it  had  practically  none.  The 
only  Roumanians  who  had  money  were 
the  Boyards;  and  for  every  penny  they 
spent  in  Bucharest,  they  spent  ten  at 
least  in  Paris.  The  peasants  hardly 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  enough  to 
eat,  even  when  the  harvest  was  good; 
and  they  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  starvation  at  once,  and  died  off 
like  files,  when  the  crops  failed,  so 
ruthlessly  were  they  exploited.  For 
come  what  would,  the  tribute  must  be 
sent  to  Constantinople;  and  the  bur- 
den of  providing  it  was  imposed  on 
them. 

What  was  wont  of  all,  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  the  whole  nation, 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some 
three  or  four  statesmen  and  their  little 
group  of  followers,  had  lost  faith  and 
hope.  Their  country  had  served  so 
long  as  a  bone  of  contention  to  their 
neighbors — had  been  buffeted  about 
and  gnawed  at,  as  it  were— that  they 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  themselves  or 
to  count  on  the  coming  of  better  days. 
For  centuries  they  had  fought  a  good 
fight;  no  people,  perhaps,  a  better;  but 
they  were  at  the  end  of  their  strength: 
their  hearts  had  begun  to  fail  them, 
for  the  oppression  to  which  they  had 
so  long  been  subjected  had  told  on 
them  mentally  as  well  as  morally. 
They  were  become  degenerate,  in  fact, 
and  were  much  too  anxious  to  be  left 
In  peace  to  trouble  themselves  much 
on  what  terms.  National  sentiment 
was  practically  dead  among  them;  pa- 
triotism was  a  word  without  meaning. 
Had  Russia,  or  any  other  strong 
Power,  chosen  to  annex  their  country, 
they  would  hardly  have  raised  a  pro- 
test 

It  Is  when  one  thinks  of  the  Rou- 
manians of  half  a  century  ago  and  con> 
pares  them  with  the  Roumanians  of 


to-day,  that  one  best  realizes  what  a 
great  work  King  Carol  has  wrought 
among  them.  There  is  not  a  more 
patriotic  race  in  Europe  than  theirs 
to-day,  not  a  race  more  tenacious  of 
its  rights,  more  self-respecting.  Even 
the  peasants,  they  who  then  were  Just 
emerging  from  serfdom,  and  had  still 
all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  serfs, 
can  take  their  place,  now,  side  by  side 
with  the  peasants  of  the  most  cultured 
nation  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
The  elder  brothers  and  sisters  of  those 
bright-eyed  school  children  are  quite 
on  a  par  with  them  in  all  respects  ex- 
cepting book-learning;  while  even  be- 
tween them  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  the  difference  Is  by  no  means 
marked. 

I  was  once  in  a  provincial  town  In 
Roumania  when  the  prefet  was  enroll- 
ing the  year's  conscripts.  They  came 
flocking  In  from  the  whole  countryside, 
straight  from  the  plough,  as  it  seemed; 
and  a  smart,  fine-looking  set  of  young 
fellows  they  were.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  about  them,  however,  was 
the  manifest  eagerness  with  which 
they  responded  to  the  prefet's  call; 
there  was  not  a  laggard  among  them, 
not  a  man  who  seemed  to  join  the  flag 
reluctantly.  Yet  Roumanians  are  no 
lovers  of  war;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  devotedly  attached  to  peace;  only, 
as  one  who  Is  in  close  touch  with  them 
explained,  they  realize  the  Importance 
of  learning  how  to  fight  well,  now  that 
they  have  a  country  of  their  own  to 
fight  for. 

Even  the  Roumanians  of  an  older 
generation,  they  who  once  were  serfs. 
In  fact  if  not  In  name,  seem  to  have 
adapted  themselves  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  to  play  effectively  any  rdle 
the  fates  call  on  them  to  play.  Noth- 
ing brings  home  to  one  more  clearly 
how  completely  the  old  state  of  things 
has  passed  away  In  Roumania,  than  to 
see  peasants  meting  out  as  magis- 
trates  Justice   to   their  fellows,   and 
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treating  on  equal  terms  with  Boyards 
whose  good  pleasure  used  to  be  the 
only  law  they  knew.  They  are  the 
communal  authorities  now,  and  thor- 
oughly well  do  they  for  the  most  part 
do  their  work.  When  going  about 
among  them  one  comes  across,  at  every 
turn,  good  administrators  as  well  as 
men  of  marked  Intelligence.  Were 
they  but  as  industrious  as  they  are 
clever  they  would  sweep  all  before 
them.  Some  among  them,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  show  much  more 
eagerness  in  setting  their  wives  to 
work  than  in  setting  to  work  them- 
selves. Still,  men  of  this  type  are 
only  relics  of  the  days  when  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  working;  tak- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  the  peasants  are 
now  fairly  industrious,  while  they  are 
very  shrewd  and  clear-headed,  kindly 
to  boot.  An  Englishman  who  has  been 
working  among  them  for  years  de- 
clares that,  in  a  battle  of  wits  between 
them  and  English  trade  unionists,  he 
should  certainly  put  his  money  on 
them,  so  skilfully  can  they  defend 
their  own  interests.  Yet,  when  King 
Carol  first  became  their  ruler,  they 
were  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  chat- 
tels. 

I  went  to  a  political  meeting  when 
in  Bucharest,  a  meeting  at  which  there 
were  many  working  men;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  fashion  in 
which  they  demeaned  themselves. 
They  made  their  way  into  the  hall  by 
twos  and  threes  as  quietly  and  de- 
corously as  if  they  were  coming  into 
a  church;  and  they  stood  there — there 
were  no  seats— for  two  good  hours 
without  a  sign  of  impatience,  listen- 
ing the  while  to  the  speeches  with 
marked  attention,  seizing  every  point 
as  It  was  made,  and  cheering  it  to  the 
echo.  It  was  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement  as  it  happened.  None  the 
less,  there  was  from  first  to  last  no 
touch  of  disorder  or  rowdyism  in  the 
proceedings,  no  hurling  of  invectives  or 


shouting.  On  the  contrary,  Exeter  Hall 
never  witnessed  a  meeting  conducted 
more  soberly  or  on  more  business-like 
lines.  Had  Roumania  had  Parliamen- 
tary Government  for  a  thousand  years, 
these  latter-day  Roumanian  politicians, 
speakers  and  hearers  alike,  could  not 
have  shown  more  dignity,  or  a  nicer 
sense  of  what  is  seemly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  public  affairs.  Evidently 
townsmen  have  undergone  as  great 
a  change  as  peasants;  for,  in  the  early 
days  of  King  Carol's  reign,  the  word 
politician  was  synonymous  with  some- 
thing like  Kilkenny  cat;  and  a  public 
meeting  meant,  as  a  rule,  a  free  fight 

Nor  is  it  only  the  people  of  Rou- 
mania who  have  changed;  their  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  as  much  as 
they  have:  they  hold  quite  a  different 
position  in  the  world  now  from  that 
which  they  held  in  I860.  Then  their 
ruler  was  a  mere  vassal  prince,  now 
he  is  an  independent  sovereign;  not 
only  has  Roumania  thrown  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  but  she  has  established 
her  right  to  manage  her  own  affairs 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Great 
Powers.  Nay,  more,  thanks  to  her 
splendid  army,  she  herself  is  become, 
if  not  a  Great  Power,  at  any  rate  a 
power  with  whom  the  Great  Powers 
must  reckon,  whose  alliance  they 
court.  So  strong  is  she  now  that  she 
can  even  afford  to  stand  aloof  with 
folded  hands  while  fighting  is  going  on 
all  around  her;  for  she  knows  that, 
when  the  fighting  is  over,  even  though 
she  may  never  have  struck  a  blow,  no 
one  will  dare  deny  her  her  fair  share 
of  the  spoil. 

Roumania  Is  not  wealthy  even  now, 
but  her  credit  is  firmly  established, 
and  she  has  made  enormous  progress 
financially  of  late.  In  1866  her  whole 
revenue  was  only  some  £2,000,000  a 
year,  now  it  is  over  £20,000,000.  Then 
she  had  not  a  single  railway;  now  her 
State  railways  measure  3,473  kilo- 
metres, and  one  can  travel  on  them  as 
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comfortably  as  on  the  Great  Northern. 
There  were  no  banks  in  the  land  then, 
excepting  in   the   capital.     It   would 
have  been  sheer  waste  of  labor,  in- 
deed, to  establish  banks  in  the  conn- 
try;  for,  even  if  a  peasant  had  money, 
he  wonld  have  had  every  tooth  in  his 
head  drawn  ont  before  he  would  have 
handed  it  over  to  official  keeping.    At 
the  present  time  not  only  are  there 
banks  of  every  kind  in  the  towns,  with 
the   great   Banca   Natlonala    at   their 
head;   bnt  there  are  banks  in  the  vil- 
lages,   rural    banks,    organized    and 
worked  by  the  peasants   themselves. 
When    King   Carol    first   crossed   the 
Roumanian  frontier  the  peasants  there 
were  living  in  mud  huts;  now  they  are 
better  boused  than  the  average  agricul- 
tural laborer  in  England  or  Germany; 
and  in  the  course  of  thirty-four  years 
5,979,000  acres  of  land  have  passed  into 
their  possession.       A  bad  harvest  is 
still  a  calamity  for  the  whole  nation, 
of  course,  but  it  is  not  the  calamity  it 
used  to  be;  for  the  farming  folk  no 
longer  depend  entirely  on  the  yield  of 
their  land  for  their  daily  bread:  they 
have   industries    to    fall    back    upon. 
What  is  most  significant  of  all,  in  1806 
Roumania  spent  practically  nothing  on 
education;  now  she  spends  on  it  nearly 
£2,000,000  a  year.    Meanwhile,  she  has 
built  thousands  of  schools,  and  among 
them  Lycees  which  rival  those  of  Paris. 
She  has  also  built  two  great  universi- 
ties, a  splendid   faculty  of  medicine, 
and  museums,  libraries,  and  institutes 
of  all  kinds.    Could  Prince  Couza,  King 
Carol's  predecessor,  pay  a  visit  to  his 
old  capital,   he  would  find  it  altered 
beyond  all  recognition. 

What  gives  special  interest  to  this 
change  that  has  been  brought  about  in 
Roumania — this  national  revival,  this 
social  and  economic  reformation — is  the 
fact  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  brought  about  by  the  strength 
of  will,  energy,  and  patience  of  one 
man;  has  been  brought  about,  too,  in 


circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
and    in    face    of    the    most    ruthless 
opposition.    To-day  even  those  among 
King  Carol's  subjects  who  are  least  in 
sympathy  with  him  personally,  frankly 
admit  that  they  owe  to  him  as  sovereign 
much  gratitude.  Now  that  they  see  the 
fruits  of  his  work  they  acknowledge 
his  skill  as  a  worker;     now  that  his 
policy  is  crowned  with  success,  they 
realize  its  wisdom.    Masses  and  classes 
now  unite  in  singing  his  praises  and 
extolling  his  rare  gifts  as  ruler.       It 
was  not  always  thus,  however;  there 
was  a  time  when  he  who  is  now  hailed 
as  his  country's  saviour  was  dubbed 
tyrant,  was  held  up  to  public  execra- 
tion as  a  traitor,  and  had  every  form 
of  insult  hurled  at  him.    There  was  a 
time   when    even   his   own    ministers 
treated .  him  as  if  he  had  .  been  their 
hired  servant;  told  him  roundly  that, 
unless  he  did  their  will,  they  would 
dethrone  him;  and  even  hinted  that,  if 
he  did  not  change  his  ways,  they  might 
deal  with  him  as  the  Mexican  Emperor 
was  dealt  with.    There  is  probably  not 
another  Prince  alive  to-day  who,  had 
he  been  treated  as  King  Carol  was 
treated  by  a  section  of  his  subjects, 
during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign, 
would  not  have  shaken  the  dust  of 
Roumania  from  off  his  feet  and  left 
her  to  her  fate.     "Perhaps  there  are 
not  many  who  have  had  and  have  my 
patience,"  he  once  wrote  to  his  father, 
d  propos  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg. 

When  in  March,  1866,  after  Prince 
Couza  had  been  dethroned,  a  plebiscite 
was  taken  in  Roumania  to  decide  who 
should  be  invited  to  reign  there,  prac- 
tically the  whole  nation  voted  for 
Prince  Charles  Hohenzollern.  For,  as 
with  their  own  princes  it  was  a  clear 
case  of  "Tekel,"  all  parties  were  bent 
on  having  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
Royal  or  Imperial  houses  as  ruler,  and 
he  was  the  only  member  whom  they 
saw  any  chance  of  securing.    Besides, 
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Hohenzollern  though  he  be,  he  belongs 
to  the  democratic  branch  of  the  family, 
the  Catholic;  and  he  has  French  blood 
in  his  veins,  as  one  of  his  grandmothers 
was  a  Murat,  while  the  other  was 
Stephanie  Beanharnais,  Napoleon  the 
First's  adopted  daughter.  And  these 
facts,  of  course,  predisposed  the  Rou- 
manians, who  were  then,  as  always, 
both  democratic  and  Francophil,  to  re- 
gard him  with  favor.  Then  Madame 
Corn  a,  whom  Napoleon  III.,  was  known 
to  use  as  telephone,  had  spoken  in 
high  praise  of  him;  and  Bratiano,  the 
most  influential  man  in  the  country, 
had  brought  back  a  glowing  account 
when  sent  to  report  on  him.  Thus  the 
one  fear  In  those  days,  so  far  as  Rou- 
manians were  concerned,  was  that  the 
Prince  would  decline  their  invitation. 
And  had  he  listened  to  the  promptings 
of  prudence  he  certainly  would  have 
declined  It;  for  not  only  were  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Austria  determinedly  op- 
posed to  his  accepting  it;  but  all 
Europe,  through  the  conference  that 
was  then  sitting  in  Paris,  had  solemnly 
decreed  that  no  foreign  prince  should 
be  allowed  to  instal  himself  in  Bu- 
charest. Napoleon  III.,  it  is  true,  fa- 
vored his  making  the  venture;  and  so 
did  Prince  Bismarck  privately,  al- 
though officially  he  opposed  it;  while 
the  Bmperor  Frederic,  then  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  always  his  warm 
friend,  encouraged  him  in  his  wish  to 
make  it  For  he  had  a  very  great  wish 
to  make  It,  not  only  because  he  was 
tired  of  his  life  as  German  officer,  but 
because,  as  his  own  "Notes"  prove,  he 
felt  strongly  that  the  work  he  was 
given  the  chance  of  doing  in  Roumania 
was  work  well  worth  doing.  He  was 
young  In  those  days,  only  seven  and 
twenty;  and  the  thought  of  being  able 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  this  sorely- 
tried  little  Balkan  nation  by  securing 
for  it  peace  and  good  government — 
winning  spurs  for  himself,  of  course, 
the  while — appealed  to  him  with  Irre- 


sistible force.  Without  saying  a  word 
to  anyone,  he  started  off  for  Roumania 
in  disguise;  and,  after  experiencing 
many  adventures,  he  entered  Buchar- 
est, on  May  22nd,  the  whole  population 
turning  out  to  welcome  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

For  twenty-four  hours  all  went 
merrily  as  wedding  bells:  the  Prince 
was  as  delighted  with  his  new  subjects 
as  they  were  enchanted  with  their 
stately,  handsome  young  ruler.  Then 
the  awakening  began;  for  he  found 
that  a  Turkish  army  was  already  at 
Ruscuk  and  might  march  on  Bucharest 
any  day;  and  he  was  warned  that  at 
the  first  sign  of ,  disorder  Russia  would 
seize  one  of  his  provinces  and  Austria 
the  other — unless  her  hands  were  tied 
by  Prussia.  He  found,  too,  that  Rou- 
mania had  not  a  single  regiment  that 
could  be  put  into  the  field  owing  to  the 
absence  of  such  elementary  necessaries 
as  guns,  to  say  nothing  of  shoes,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  penny  in  the  ex- 
chequer wherewith  to  buy  anything,  In 
spite  of  all  the  begging  and  borrowing 
to  which  the  Finance  Minister  had 
had  recourse.  The  salaries  of  the  State 
officials,  military  and  civil  alike,  had 
not  been  paid  for  months;  and  trade, 
as  everything  else,  was  at  a  standstill 
for  want  of  money.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  soon  had  proof  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  count  too  much  on  the 
loyalty  of  those  around  him;  as  one 
of  the  very  men  who,  in  March,  had 
shown  most  eagerness  in  promoting 
his  election  had  already,  in  April,  begun 
conspiring  against  him,  with  a  view  to 
installing  himself  in  his  place,  and  had 
secured  the  support  of  several  influ- 
ential Boyards.  Thus  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  was 
brought  home  to  him  at  once:  before 
he  had  been  in  Bucharest  a  month  he 
realized  that  it  was  a  task  that  would 
have  taxed  the  strength  and  skill  of  a 
Bismarck.  And  he  had  had  no  training 
in  statecraft,  no  experience  in  dealing 
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with  public  affairs;  and  what  little 
knowledge  of  life  and  men  he  had,  had 
been  gained  for  the  most  part  in 
Berlin  barracks. 

King  Carol  has  a  rare  gift:  he  is  a 
born  adept  in  Vart  d'etre  roi,  a  states- 
man and  diplomatist  by  instinct.  Were 
it  otherwise  never  would  he  have  been 
able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
that  fell  to  his  lot  during  those  terrible 
first  six  years  he  spent  in  Roumania. 
As  it  Is,  those  years  cost  Dim  his  youth 
and  his  joie  de  vivre;  before  they  were 
at  an  end,  he  had  lost  all  pleasure  in 
his  work,  and  would  have  thrown  it 
aside  had  it  not  been  for  his  pride  and 
his  stern,  high  sense  of  duty.  He  had 
become  a  strong,  silent  man,  one  in 
whom  Carlyle's  heart  would  have  de- 
lighted— even  now  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  speak  of  what  touches  him 
nearly.  H1&  subjects  complain  some- 
times that  he  is  Inhuman,  so  little 
sympathy  has  he  with  human  frailty, 
so  completely  does  he  stand  aloof  from 
his  fellows.  He  might  reply,  and  quite 
truthfully,  that  everything  that  smacks 
of  humanity  has  been  battered  out  of 
him. 

If,  in  those  early  days,  King  Carol 
was  disappointed  in  his  subjects,  they 
on  their  side  were  equally  disappointed 
in  him.  That  it  should  be  thus  was  in- 
evitable, indeed,  for  in  their  first  glow 
of  delight  at  having  a  real  prince  to 
rule  over  them,  a  cousin  of  the  all- 
powerful  French  Emperor,  they  had 
let  their  imagination  run  riot  to  the 
detriment  of  their  common  sense,  and 
had  indulged  in  the  wildest  dreams. 
All  Bucharest  believed,  the  day  they 
went  forth  to  bid  him  welcome,  that 
their  troubles  were  at  an  end,  that  they 
would  have  no  more  tribute  to  send  to 
Constantinople,  as  their  independence 
would  at  once  be  proclaimed,  and  that 
foreign  capitalists  would  vie  with  one 
another  in  offering  them  loans.  There 
was  surprise  among  them,  therefore, 
as  well  as  dismay,  when  the  Prince, 


who  knew  that  to  throw  off  allegiance 
to  Turkey  was  to  risk  being  annexed 
by  Russia,  insisted  on  sending  M. 
Sturdza,  his  ablest  diplomatist,  to 
soothe  the  Sultan's  ruffled  feelings 
and  tender  him  assurances  of  loyalty; 
also  on  going  himself  later  to  Constan- 
tinople to  receive  the  firman  by  which 
his  election  as  ruling  prince  was  for- 
mally recognized.  Then  to  their  sur- 
prise and  dismay  consternation  was 
added,  when  they  found  that  foreign 
capitalists  were  not  one  whit  more 
eager  to  supply  them  with  money  than 
in  the  old  days.  The  first  loan  the 
Prince's  Government  raised  was  on 
ruinous  terms:  for  the  18,500,000  francs 
they  received  they  had  to  undertake  to 
repay  32,000,000  in  the  course  of 
twenty-three  years.  M.  Cremleux.  tho 
well-known  French  Depute  had,  It  is 
true,  offered  them  a  loan  of  25,000,000 
francs  on  easy  terms,  provided  they 
would  grant  equal  political  rights  to 
the  Jews;  but  their  reply  had  been  to 
march  off  straight  and  burn  down  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  In  other  ways,  too, 
things  were  going  worse  with  them 
rather  than  better,  for  locusts  came 
and  ate  up  their  crops;  there  was  fam- 
ine in  the  land  and  cholera.  In  the 
midst  of  these  disasters  the  Prince's 
popularity  waned  rapidly,  in  Bucharest, 
at  any  rate.  The  masses  became 
fractious  and  restless,  while  the  classes 
developed  a  tendency  to  make  use  of 
him  as  a  scapegoat,  and  to  hold  him 
responsible  even  for  the  coming  of  the 
locusts.  The  result  was  that  when  his 
first  parliament  met,  Prince  Oouza,  hie 
dethroned  predecessor,  had  as  many 
supporters  there  as  he  had. 

The  Great  Boyards  as  a  class  had 
always  been  opposed  to  him  at  heart: 
even  the  most  insignificant  of  them 
considered  himself  quite  his  equal,  if 
not  his  superior,  and  missed  no  op- 
portunity of  proclaiming  the  fact  The 
Prince  was  never  quite  sure,  as  he 
once    complained,    whether    the    men 
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whom  he  invited  to  dinner  would,  or 
would  not,  turn  up.    Nor  was  it  only 
the  Great  Boyards  who  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  him;  all  the  members 
of  what  called  itself  Society  took  up  a 
critical   attitude  towards  him  before 
long,  chiefly  because,  as  they  frankly 
confessed,  they  did  not  understand  him 
in  the  least.    It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  them  indeed,  heedless, 
reckless,  and  extravagant  as  the  ma- 
jority  of  them  were,   to  understand 
him;    for    they   and   he   had   not   a 
thought  or  a  feeling  in  common.  Their 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  every- 
thing   was   diametrically   opposed   to 
his;  their  standard  of  morality  differed 
from  his  as  totally  as  their  standard 
of  manners.    That  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion, young  and  handsome  too,  should 
work  as  he  did  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  pinch  and  save 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  was  to  them 
simply   incomprehensible;    and   when 
they  saw  him  walking  scatheless  amidst 
the  temptations  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded— never  giving  even  a  glance 
at  the  frail  beauties  who  dogged  his 
steps— they  not  only  vowed,  but  were 
firmly     convinced,     that    there    was 
something  uncanny  about  him.     For- 
eign agents  were  on  the  alert,  of  course, 
to  turn  this  state  of  feeling  to  advan- 
tage; before  long  one  Boyard,  at  least, 
out  of  every  three  was  encouraging 
Russia  to  dethrone  the  Prince  and  an- 
nex Roumania. 

What  was  more  serious  still,  Bra- 
tiano  and  Rosetti,  the  leaders  of  the 
only  strong  party  in  the  State,  began 
to  turn  against  him,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  refused  to  al- 
low them  to  use  him  as  their  tool.  As 
it  was  to  them  primarily  that  he  owed 
his  election,  they  had  counted  on  "cap- 
turing" him  for  their  party;  and 
therefore  at  once  waxed  righteously 
indignant  when  he  very  properly  in- 
sisted on  placing  himself  above  all. 
parties  alike.    Even  had  this  difficulty 
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not  arisen,  his  position  with  regard  to 
them  would  still  have  been  extremely 
trying;  for  whereas  in  Roumania  their 
popularity  was  unbounded,  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  Paris  and  Berlin,  they  were 
both  disliked  and  mistrusted,  owing  to 
their  friendship  with  Garibaldi  and 
Mazzini  and  the  part  they  had  taken 
In  various  revolutionary  movements. 
Again  and  again  both  Napoleon  III., 
and  Bismarck  warned  the  Prince  that 
it  was  sheer  folly  on  his  part  to  leave 
the  control  of  public  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  republicans 
at  heart  The  Emperor,  indeed,  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  him  that,  so  long  as 
they  were  his  Ministers,  he  must  not 
expect  any  support  from  France.  Yet 
when  Bratiano  of  his  own  free  will 
resigned  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
country  until  he  was  reinstated  In  of- 
fice; and  when  at  length  the  Prince 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him,  owing 
to  the  clamor  his  anti-Semite  policy 
had  raised  in  England  and  Austria,  as 
well  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
crowds  assembled  around  the  Palace 
and  raised  seditious  cries. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  was  working 
as  no  prince  perhaps  ever  worked  be- 
fore,    cutting     down     expenses     and 
bringing  about  reforms  at  home,  striv- 
ing hard  the  while  to  secure  for  his 
country  powerful  friends  and  protec- 
tors abroad.     And  at  every  turn  he 
was  beset  with  difficulties.    He  knew 
that  for  Roumania  a  strong  army  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death;    but  a 
strong  army  costs  money,  and  he  had 
none.     He  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  German  military  system  was  bet- 
ter than  the  French;  yet,  when  he  set 
to  work  to  reorganize  his  forces  on 
German  lines,  there  was  an  outcry  at 
once.     Not  only  did  his  own  people 
accuse  him  of  sacrificing  their  army 
to  his  partiality  for  his  fatherland,  but 
the  French  Emperor  showed  marked 
annoyance.    This  was  a  terrible  blow; 
for  if  he  were  to  do  what  he  was  bent 
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on  doing,  he  must,  as  he  was  well 
aware,  have  the  friendship  of  France 
as  well  as  of  Germany.  All  his  plans 
for  the  future  depended,  too,  on  his 
being  able  to  live  in  peace  with  his 
neighbors — with  Austria,  with  Turkey 
and  above  all,  with  Russia.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  warnings  and  entreaties, 
his  people  would  persist  in  lavishing 
sympathy  on  the  Austrian  Emperor's 
Roumanian  subjects;  in  helping  the 
Bulgarians  to  fight  against  the  Sultan; 
and,  when  he  himself  paid  the  Tsar 
a  visit,  they  paraded  the  streets  de- 
claring that  he  had  betrayed  them. 
This  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Roumania  depended  on  his 
convincing  the  Powers  that  his  sub- 
jects were  law-abiding  and  peace-lov- 
ing. If  in  those  days  King  Carol 
seemed  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
developed  a  perfect  genius  for  playing 
off  Power  against  Power,  who  can 
wonder?  Had  it  been  otherwise  Rou- 
mania might  still  be  a  Turkish  prov- 
ince. 

So  overwhelmed  with  work  and  with 
worries  was  he  that,  although  he  must 
marry,  he  had  no  time  in  which  to 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  but  must 
leave  the  task  of  choosing  one  to  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederic.  He  could  not 
have  left  it  in  better  hands,  as  the 
result  shows;  for,  although  it  was  a 
case  of  wedding  in  haste — he  was  be- 
trothed to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied 
the  day  he  first  saw  her— there  has 
been  no  repenting  at  leisure.  On  the 
contrary,  the  marriage  has  proved  an 
extremely  happy  one. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Princess's 
presence  in  Bucharest  would  make 
for  peace,  as  on  her  arrival  all  parties 
proclaimed  a  truce  that  they  might 
unite  in  welcoming  her;  and  she,  be- 
ing beautiful  as  well  as  kindly  and 
clever,  at  once  became  popular.  Before 
many  months  had  passed,  however,  the 
old  wrangling  had  begun  again,  and 
public  feeling  was  running  high  not 


only  against  the  Prince*  but  also 
against  his  wife,  simply  because  she 
was  a  German.  Germany  was  then, 
as  it  happened,  the  veriest  anathema 
to  Roumanians,  because,  for  one  thing, 
when  a  certain  Herr  Strausberg,  a  Ger- 
man who  had  undertaken  to  make  rail- 
ways  for  them,  became  bankrupt, 
Prince  Bismarck  insisted  that  the  loss 
must  fall  on  them,  not  on  the  German 
shareholders.  Besides,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  they  were  all,  heart  and 
soul  on  the  side  of  France.  1870  and 
'71  were  terrible  years  for  the  Prince* 
for  his  people  lost  their  heads  com- 
pletely, and  actually  wished  to  join  in 
the  fight— on  the  side  of  France,  of 
course.  And  when  he  told  them  that 
to  do  so  would  be  madness,  .they 
taunted  him  with  being  a  German. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  dethroning  him 
were  openly  discussed  in  the  Press; 
and  when  in  August,  1870,  a  false  re- 
port was  spread  that  the  French  had 
scored  a  great  victory,  the  people  of 
Ploe8ti,  one  of  bis  chief  towns,  rose 
in  arms  against  him  and  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  The  rebels  were  easily  over- 
come, it  is  true;  but  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  they  were  acquitted, 
and  their  fellow  townsmen  carried 
them  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 
The  Prince  in  despair  appealed  to  the 
Powers,  for  without  their  consent  he 
could  make  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  the  kind  that  im- 
poses many  duties  on  the  sovereign 
but  gives  him  very  few  privileges.  The 
Powers,  however,  having  so  many 
troubles  of  their  own  on  their  hands 
that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
told  him  sharply  that  if  he  could  not 
keep  his  State  in  order,  he  had  better 
leave  it  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Auerbach,  the  novelist,  which  was 
practically  an  appeal  to  his  own  people. 
In  it  he  told  how  he  had  toiled  and 
moiled  for  Roumania,  and  how  he  had 
been  treated  In  return.    Auerbach  at 
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once  sent  this  letter  to  the  Press,  with 
the  result  that  the  Prince  was  attacked 
more  furiously  than  ever  before:  the 
Bonmanlan  Parliament  voted  an  ad- 
dress which  was  practically  a  vote  of 
censure  on  him,  and  crowds  assembled 
again  and  again  before  his  palace 
vowing  that  he  had  insulted  the  whole 
nation,  and  calling  for  vengeance.  One 
night  the  mob,  after  demonstrating 
against  him,  marched  off  to  the  Ger- 
man Consulate,  where  there  was  a 
banquet,  as  it  was  Kaiser  William's 
birthday,  and  they  wrecked  the  build- 
ing. This  was  too  much  for  the  pa- 
tience even  of  the  Prince:  he  at  once 
summoned  his  Ministers  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  abdicating. 

Then  there  was  consternation.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
had  been  holden  and  they  suddenly 
began  to  see.  That  night  when  they 
thought  they  had  lost  him,  they  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  how  much  they 
owed  him,  and  how  necessary  he  was 
to  them.  Members  of  all  parties 
flocked  around  him  with  assurances  of 
loyal  support;  even  the  most  violent 
of  his  opponents  joined  with  his  Minis- 
ters in  imploring  him  not  to  desert 
them.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them, 
however;  he  had,  as  he  said,  tried  his 
best  to  help  Roumania,  and  he  had 
failed;  he  would  try  no  more.  Fortu- 
nately, Lascar  Catargui,  a  man  who 
had  long:  held  aloof  from  politics,  and 
M.  Sturdza,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  reminded  the  Prince  that  he  had 
promised  to  stand  by  Roumania  in  evil 
days  as  in  good.  They  told  him  plainly 
that  for  him  to  leave  Bucharest  would 
be  to  undo  at  one  fell  swoop  all  the 
good  he  had  done,  and  to  plunge  the 
whole  country  Into  ruin;  as  the  Sul- 
tan would  at  once  march  in  his  troops 
and  take  full  possession.  As  a  last 
word  they  assured  him  that  he  was 
wrong  in  regarding,  as  representative 
Roumanians,  the  noisy  band  of  politi- 
cal extremists  who  had  been  rendering 


his  life  a  burden.  The  majority  of  the 
nation  were  moderate  men,  they  de- 
clared, and  for  him,  not  against  him. 
This  they  undertook  to  prove,  and  did 
prove;  for  when  at  length  the  Prince, 
yielding  to  their  persuasions,  renounced 
his  intention  of  abdicating  and  ap- 
pointed M.  Catargui  Prime  Minister,  he 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions that  followed  the  loyalists  swept 
the  country. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roumanians  have  stood  by 
their  Prince  loyally.  They  have  at- 
tacked him  again  and  again,  it  is 
true;  they  have  set  his  advice  at 
naught,  and  thrown  his  best-laid  plans 
out  of  gear  sometimes  through  sheer 
perversity.  Still,  even  when  most  bent 
on  thwarting  him,  they  have  never 
seriously  called  his  devotion  to  Rou- 
mania in  question,  have  never  doubted 
that  his  first  thought  was  always  how 
he  could  best  serve  her. 

The  five  years  that  followed  the 
Franco-German  War  were  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  Roumania:  not 
only  did  she  make  great  progress  at 
home,  but  she  gained  much  good-wlil 
abroad,  owing  to  the  tact  and  self-con- 
trol she  showed  in  her  dealings  with 
the  Sultan,  against  whom  all  her  neigh- 
bors were  raging.  "In  Roumania  we 
have  no  thought  in  our  heads  beyond 
making  railways  and  roads  and  building 
schools,"  the  Prince  wrote  to  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  Frederic  in  1875. 
Whatever  was  the  case  with  their 
heads,  their  hands  were  certainly  busy 
with  work  of  another  kind,  for  ruler 
and  ruled  alike  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  put  the  country  into  a  state 
of  defence  and  organize  a  strong  army. 
For  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
they  would  have  to  fight  for  their  in- 
dependence, if  they  wished  to  have  it; 
and  they  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
Turkish  yoke  not  only  as  an  intoler- 
able burden  but  as  a  national  disgrace. 
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„  they  had  no  desire  to  exchange 
A  Turkish  sovereignty  for  the  Rus- 
sian, and  that  was  what  they  might  be 
forced  to  do,   they  knew,  if  at  the 
critical  moment  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves.     Thus, 
poor  as  the  Roumanians  then  were, 
they  gave  the  Prince  gladly  for  his 
troops  every  penny  they  might  raise, 
and  stinted  themselves  even  in  food 
that  they  might  have  arms.    And  they 
had   their   reward,    for   when   in   *77 
Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey, 
so  strong  and  well-trained  was  their 
army,  that  not  only  could  they  join 
in  the  struggle  on  equal  terms,  but 
they  could  and  did  prevent  their  coun- 
try being  used  as  a  battlefield.    They 
were  sorely  tried  at  this  time,  none  the 
less;     never,    indeed,    was    a    nation 
treated  more  unjustly  or  more  unrea- 
sonably. 

Before  the  war  began  the  Prince 
asked  the  Powers  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  Roumania,  but  this  they  re- 
fused to  do.    They  insisted,  however, 
that  she  must  remain  neutral.     None 
the  less,  when  to  enable  her  to  do  so 
he  mobilized  his  army  and  proclaimed 
her  independence,  they  were  extremely 
Indignant     Then,  seeing  that  Russia 
would    certainly    march    her    troops 
through  Roumania  whatever  he  might 
say  or  do,  he  wished  to  make  a  treaty 
with  her,  so  that  the  two  countries 
should  fight  side  by  side  against  Tur- 
key; but  his  offer  was  curtly  rejected. 
"La  Russle  n'a  pas  besoin  du  concours 
de    rarmee   roumalne,"    Count    Gorts- 
chakoff  informed  him  loftily.     "Cette 
guerre  sera  courte  et  glorieuse."    The 
Count  changed  his  tone,  however,  when 
Osman  Pasha  had  the  Russian^  army 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  his 
grip  before  Plevna.    Then  message  af- 
ter message  was  sent  to  the  Prince 
entreating   him   to  Join  forces   with 
Russia.    "Unless  you  come  at  once  we 
shall  be  annihilated,"  the  Grand  Duke 
declared.  And  he  went  at  once,  he  and 


his  troops,  without  waiting  to  haggle 
for  terms;  the  action  of  a  gallant  man, 
but  a  blunder  none  the  less,  one  for 
which  he  had  to  pay  dearly  later.    For 
although,   thanks  to   his  consummate 
skill  as  a  leader  and  the  bravery  of  his 
soldiers,  he  saved  Russia's  army,  thus 
changing  the  whole  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  later  captured  Plevna,  the 
Russians  took  good  care  that  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  victories  but  laurels. 
Nay,  they  were  not  content  with  giv- 
ing him   nothing,  they  actually  took 
something  from  him;    for  when  the 
war  was  over  they  annexed  Bessarabia, 
a  Roumanian  province,  and  when  the 
Roumanians,    wild    with    indignation, 
remonstrated,  the  Tsar  threatened  to 
have  their  soldiers  disarmed. 

The  Prince  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  induce  the  Great  Powers  to  inter- 
fere, and  when  the  Berlin  Congress 
met,  he  sent  two  of  his  Ministers  to 
plead  before  them.     The  members  of 
the  Congress,  however,  having  already 
made  up  their  minds  that  Roumania 
must  be  sacrificed,  were  unwilling  to 
hear  them;   and  they  would  not  have 
heard  them  had  not  Lord  Salisbury, 
gibing  as  was  his  wont,  drawn  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "aprea  avoir 
6cout£  les  representants  d'une  nation 
(Greece)    qui   reclame    des    provinces 
etrangeres,    11    seralt   equitable   d'en- 
tendre  les  d616gues  d'un  pays  qui  de- 
mande  des  contrees  ltd  appartenantes." 
The  end  of  it  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  Bessarabia  was  lost,  and  Rou- 
mania received  in  return  Dobrudja,  a 
sorry  exchange  as  it  then  seemed,  but 
one  which,  in  the  long  run,  may  per- 
haps prove  not  to  have  been  so  very 
sorry.    Had  the  Russians  in  '78  known 
what,  thanks  to  Roumanian  enterprise, 
Constanta  would  be  to-day,  they  might 
have  shown  less  eagerness  in  forcing 
Roumania  to  consent  to  that  bargain 
by  which  she  had  to  yield  a  fertile 
province  in  return  for  a  swamp. 
In  territory  and  In  money  the  Rou- 
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manians  were  poorer  at  the  end  of  the 
war  than  at  the  beginning;  but  in  all 
else  they  were  infinitely  richer;  for  al- 
though they  were  robbed  of  the  fruits 
of  their  victories,  they  could  not  be 
robbed  of  the  consciousness  of  having 
gained    them,    nor    of    the    prestige 
which     the    gaining    of    them     con- 
ferred,  a   matter   of  paramount  im- 
portance  to   a   people   who   for   cen- 
turies had  been  under  Turkish  rule. 
By  the  bravery  and  good  discipline 
they   had  shown  before  Plevna  and 
Widden,  they  had  won  their  spurs,  and 
they  knew  it;  they  had  wiped  out  the 
old  vassal-stain,  and  had  established 
their  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  to 
take  rank  with  the  free.    The  result 
was  an  outburst  of  keen  national  feel- 
ing, of  delight  in  their  country,  of  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  of  pride  in 
their  sovereign.    Already,  in  1874,  the 
death  of  his  little  daughter,  his  only 
child,  which  was  a  terrible  grief  both 
for  the  Prince  and  his  people,   had 
drawn  him  and  them  nearer  together 
than  they  had  ever  been  before;  and  in 
those  anxious  days  when  he  was  striv- 
ing so  hard  to  fit  the  country  to  fight, 
trying  to  make  a  franc  do  the  woik 
of  a  napoleon,  they  had  all   rallied 
round    him,    with   Bratlano   at   their 
head.    A  strong  feeling  of  faith  in  him 
had  sprung  up  among  them  at  that 
time;  they  had  come  to  rely  on  him 
and  to  respect  his  judgment    Still,  it 
was  not  until  he  had  fought  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  had  led  them  to 
victory,  that  they  quite  realized  the 
sort  of  man  he  was,  and  all  that  he 
had  done  for  them.    When,  at  the  end 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Bucharest, 
there  were  scenes  of  wild  enthusiasm: 
the  whole  nation  went  forth  to  wel- 
come   him    and    tender    him    thanks, 
greeting  him  with  cries  of  deliverer 
as  well  as  of  victor.    For  they  knew 
that  if  Roumania  were  free  it  was  to 
him  the  owed  her  freedom;  knew  that 
had  It  not  been  for  him  and  the  work 


he  had  done  during  those  eleven  long, 
weary  years  he  had  reigned  over  them, 
scant  heed  would  have  been  paid  to 
their  declaration  of  Independence. 

Even  in  1878  King  Carol's  troubles 
were  far  from  being  at  an  end;  that 
very  year,  indeed,  he  was  called  upon, 
as  ne  says,  "to  crack  two  very  hard 
nuts,"  for  the  Great  Powers  refused 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Rou- 
mania unless  she  would  grant  political 
rights  to  the  Jews;  while  Prince  Bis- 
marck   declared    she     should     have 
neither   independence   nor   get  peace 
until  she  had  paid  back  to  the  German 
shareholders     the     hundred     million 
marks  of  which  the  German  Straus- 
berg,  who  founded  the  first  Roumanian 
Railway    Company,    had    defrauded 
them.    And  the  Roumanian  Parliament 
stoutly  refused  either  to  grant  political 
rights  to  the  Jews  or  to  pay  Herr 
Strausberg'B  debts.    It  cost  him  three 
years'  hard  work  to  convince  his  sub- 
jects that  neither  the  Great  Powers, 
nor  even  Bismarck,  could  safely  be 
set  at  defiance;  and  even  then  the  peo- 
ple of  Jassay  expressed  the  feeling  of 
all  Roumania  when  they  presented  to 
him  an  address  in  which  they  begged 
that,  if  he  really  must  grant  some- 
thing to  the  Jews,  he  would  at  least 
grant  as  little  as  possible.    In  Rouma- 
nia the  Jewish  question,  it  must  be 
noted,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religion,  it  is  an  economic  question 
pure  and  simple.  In  February,  1880,  the 
two  hard  nuts  being  cracked,  the  in- 
dependence of  Roumania  was  formally 
recognized  by  Europe;  and  on  May 
22nd,  1881,  her  ruler,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Great  Powers  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  own   Ministers,  those 
staunch  republicans  of  former  days, 
Bratlano  and  Rosetti,  was  crowned  as 
her  King. 

Already  in  '66,  on   his  arrival  in 
Roumania,  King  Carol  had  firmly  made 
up  his   mind  that  her  independence 
must  be  secured,  let  the  cost  be  what 
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Might    So  long  as  their  country  was 
d  Turkish  province  there  was  no  hope, 
he  knew,  of  Roumanians  shaking  off 
their  old  slothful,  quarrelsome  ways, 
and  developing — as  he  had  even  then 
set    his    heart    on    their    developing 
— into  a  united,  self-respecting  people, 
capable   of   working   out   their   own 
salvation     and     holding     their     own 
in    the    world.      During    the    early 
days    of    his    reign,    therefore,    al- 
though he  did  what  he  could  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  his  subjects  by 
bringing  about  reforms  and  encourag- 
ing education,  he  made  the  training  of 
soldiers  his  first  business  In  life,  and 
sacrificed  everything  to  the  army.    No 
one  was  more  keenly  alive  than  he 
was  to  the  fact  that  to  spend  money, 
as  he  did,  on  guns,  meant  that  chil- 
dren must  go  without  schooling,  and 
old  folk  sometimes  without  bread;  he 
spent   It    none    the    less    without    a 
scruple,  holding  that  no  price  was  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  freedom  from 
Turkish    interference    and    Influence. 
Once  this  freedom  secured,  however, 
he  threw  himself  as  eagerly  Into  the 
task   of   providing    his   people   with 
schools  as  he  had  before  thrown  him- 
self into  the  task  of  providing  them 
with  barracks.    And  as  it  had  been 
before  so  was  it  then:  the  whole  na- 
tion joined  with  him  In  his  work; 
joined  with  him,  to,  In  trying  to  de- 
velop the  economic  resources  of  the 
country  and  better  the  lot  of  the  peas- 
ants.   Meanwhile  the  Queen,  Carmen 
Sylva,  who  during  the  war  had  won 
the  love  of  all  classes  by  her  devotion 
to  the  wounded,  was  spreading  sweet- 
ness and  light  among  the  nation  by 
encouraging  literature  and  art.    Little 
wonder   Roumania   has   made   rapid 
progress  since  she  gained  her  Inde- 
pendence; for  King,  Queen,  and  people 
have  been  striving  heart  and  soul  to 
render  her  wealthy  in  all  ways,  cul- 
tured as  well  as  strong. 
Since  King  Carol  has  had  a  united 


people  at  his  back,  a  people  who  trust 
him  and  are  devoted  to  him,  his  work 
as  a  ruler  has  been  comparatively  easy. 
He  has  for  years  now  had  a  free  hand 
in  all  that  concerns  the  army,  with  the 
result  that  Roumania  has  now  300,000 
of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe  to  work 
her  will.  In  foreign  affairs,  too,  he 
has  had  a  free  hand;  so  free  a  hand, 
indeed,  that  when  he  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  break  away  from  the  old 
Roumanian  Francophil  tradition,  and 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  he  had  nothing  more 
serious  than  cavilling  to  encounter. 

In  home  affairs  he  has,  it  is  true,  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  against  even  now. 
For  one  thing,  although  be  has  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  majority  of 
his  subjects  that  they  must  work,  he 
ha*  failed,  for  the  most  part,  In  mak- 
ing them  see  the  necessity  of  saving. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  even  to-day,  as 
the  late  Sir  William  White  used  to 
declare  they  all  were  when  he  lived 
among  them,  spendthrifts  at  heart 
Roumania  must  cut  her  coat  to  suit 
her  cloth,  has  for  years  been  the  bur- 
den of  the  King's  preaching;  but  hith- 
erto some  even  of  his  own  Ministers 
have  failed  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart 

Then  the  fervent  nationalism,  which 
is  now  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  people,  is  a  source  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  to  him.  They  are  In  very  close 
sympathy  with  those  of  their  race  who 
live  under  foreign  rule;  when  they 
hear,  therefore,  that  Roumanians  just 
beyond  their  frontier— there  are  Rou- 
manians in  Hungary  as  well  as  in 
Turkey— are  not  allowed  to  speak  their 
own  language,  and  are  prevented  from 
going  to  their  own  schools,  they  are  apt 
to  express  their  feelings  In  terms  that 
smack  of  their  unregenerate  days,  and 
to  swear  they  will  bring  them  all  with- 
in their  own  fold.  Still,  excepting 
among  the  students,  who  do  not  count 
politically,  there  Is  no  real  Chauvinism 
among  them,  none  of  that  clamoring 
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for  the  possessions  of  their  neighbors 
In  which  other  Balkan  nations  indulge. 
Not  but  that  they  ponder  In  their 
hearts  on  that  message  Bismarck  sent 
to  them  years  ago:  "La  Ronmanle  est 
la  Belgiqne  du  sud-est  de  rBurope," 
the  Prince  warned  them:  "De  meme 
que  la  Belgiqne,  elle  ne  doit  pas  falre 
de  politique  etrangere,  mals  t&cher  de 
^rivre  sur  un  bon  pied  avec  ses  voisins. 
Bile  ramassera  en  suite  les  fruits  qui 
tomberont  d'eux-memes  de  I'arbre 
europeen.  Settlement  elle  ne  dolt  pas 
chercher  A  lea  cuelllir,  surtout 
lonqu'lls  ne  sont  pas  murs."  They 
are  eyes  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  fruit  for  which  they  were 
told  to  wait  Is  not  now  ripe,  for  they 
an  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  It  is 
now  their  King  who  holds  the  balance 
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in  the  Balkans,  let  King  Peter  and 
Tsar  Ferdinand  gain  what  victories 

they  may. 

It  almost  seems  as  If,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  his  life,  King  Carol  is  to 
have  a  supreme  stroke  of  good  luck. 
Years  ago,  just  when  his  soldiers 
were  ready  for  fighting,  he  was  given 
the  chance  of  proving  how  well  he  had 
trained  them;  and  now  that  his  whole 
people  are  ready  for  work  of  another 
sort,  he  may  perhaps  have  the  chance 
of  showing  that  in  laboring  among 
them  he  has  not  labored  In  vain. 
Should  the  mission  be  given  to  her, 
Boumanla  may  be  trusted  to  do  good 
service  for  law  and  order,  for  right- 
eous dealing,  too,  and  culture,  among 
those  turbulent  races  with  whom  her 
lot  is  cast. 


HONESTY. 

By  M.  B.  Fbakois 


CHAPTER  IIL 

When  Honesty  found  herself  alone 
in  her  little  attic  that  night,  she  sat 
down  on  her  bed  and  fell  to  examining 
her  own  palm  In  the  light  of  her  flick- 
ering tallow  candle. 

"Twas  strange  him  saying  that  about 
the  cross  on  my  line  o'  love/'  she  said 
to  herself,  "and  about  the  ring  comln' 
soon  on  my  weddln'  finger — that  is  non- 
sense-talk of  course,  his  bead  Is  full  of 
weddln's  I  d'  'low,  along  ov  him  thlnkln' 
of  gettin'  married  again.  But  this  cross 
—It's  there  plain  enough  for  anybody  to 
see— I  wonder— I  wonder." 

Stm  cogitating,  she  began  to  undress, 
and  then  having  said  her  prayers  like 
the  good  girl  she  was,  put  out  her  can- 
dle by  the  simple  means  of  inverting 
the  tin  socket  of  the  candle-stick,  and 
got  Into  bed.  Through  her  uncurtained 
window  came  a  faint  light,  evidently 
from  the  lane  without    Zacbary  hid 


declared  his  intention  of  camping  there 
for  the  night,  as  being  less  lonesome 
than  his  previous  quarters. 

"He's  late  up,"  said  the  girl  to  her- 
self— and  pulled  up  the  bedclothes  to 
screen  her  eyes  from  the  light  She 
dosed,  and  woke  again.  The  light  was 
still  there.  Getting  out  of  bed  she 
peered  through  her  window,  the  door  of 
the  van  was  open,  and  Zachary,  seated 
Just  within,  was  smoking  a  reflective 
pipe;  but  instead  of  gazing  at  the  stove 
as  on  the  previous  evening  he  had 
turned  his  stool  so  as  to  face  the  Cuffs' 
cottage.  His  glance,  as  she  could  see, 
was  fixed  on  her  own  window.  As 
she  peeped  out  knowing  that  in  the 
gloom  of  her  chamber  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish her  form  she  saw  him  tap 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  rise,  still 
gazing  upwards,  and  finally  with  delib- 
erate Intent,  kiss  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  casement 
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.m  sure!"   ejaculated  Hon- 

/eating  from  tbe  neighborhood 

-window,  and  retiring  hastily  to 

6he  was  down  before  dawn  on  the 
following  morning,  and  was  kneeling 
by  the  hearth,  attempting  to  light  the 
fire,  when  there  came  a  discreet  tap  at 
the  door.  On  opening  it  Mr.  Short's 
broad  figure  appeared,  a  lantern  swing- 
ing from  one  hand  and  a  kettle  from 
the  other. 

"Might  I  ask  leave,  Miss  Honesty, 
for  to  let  me  fill  my  kettle  at  you  well?" 

"To  be  sure/'  rejoined  she. 

"Perhaps  while  I'm  about  it,  I  mid 
jlst  so  well  fill  yours.  'Tis  a  nippy 
cold  morning." 

"I'd  be  very  much  obliged  to  ye,  If 
ye  would  then,"  said  Honesty,  sitting 
back  on  her  heels,  and  tendering  him 
the  battered  kettle. 

He  took  it  from  her  hand  and  pres- 
ently returned  carrying  it  cautiously. 
Honesty  was  still  sitting  on  her  heels, 
blowing  on  her  fingers  which  were  stiff 
and  numb  with  cold. 

"Let  me  light  fire  for  ye,"  he  said; 
"your  teeth  be  fair  chatterin'  In  your 
head." 

"No,"  she  returned  quickly.  "The 
sticks  were  a  bit  damp,  but  I  d'  'low 
they'll  take  now.  I'm  not  goln'  to  be 
beat  by  a  fire." 

He  set  down  the  kettle  and  watched 
her  while  she  poked  a  handful  of  straw 
under  tbe  sticks,  and  bending  forward 
blew  at  them.  The  straw  flickered  a 
little,  smoked  a  good  deal,  and  finally 
went  out:  It  was  as  damp  as  the  sticks 
themselves. 

"I  ought  to  have  put  them  to  dry 
last  night,"  she  explained.  "But  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another  I  forgot. 
Ye  see  ye  was  right  in  sayln'  I  was  not 
used  to  housework." 

"Yet  ye  do  keep  this  place  as  pretty 
as  a  picture,"  he  rejoined. 

"Oh,  I  do  my  best,"  she  said  shortly 
beginning  to  pull  out  the  sticks  one 


after  another,  and  to  build  up  the  fire 
anew. 

He  watched  her  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression. 

"I  do  like  to  see  ye  persevere,"  he 
remarked. 

But  once  again,  though  the  straw 
flared  up  momentarily  and  the  sticks 
crackled  In  an  abortive  manner,  they 
refused  to  kindle. 

"Ye'll  never  do  no  good  wf  them 
sticks,"  said  Zachary  decidedly.  "I've 
got  a  few  dry  ones  yonder  as  fud  soon 
take;  I'll  fetch  'em  in  a  minute." 

But  when  he  returned  after  a  some- 
what prolonged  absence,  for  he  could 
not  at  once  lay  his  hand  upon  the  kind- 
ling wood,  he  found  the  fire  burning 
briskly  and  a  penetrating  odor  of  tal- 
low impregnating  the  air. 

"Hello,"  cried  he,  "ye've  done  wi'out 
my  help  after  all,  I  see." 

"I  told  ye  I  wouldn't  be  beat  by  a 
fire,"  she  rejoined,  but  she  colored  a 
little  uncomfortably. 

"Well,  there,  I  do  admire  your  per- 
severance," cried  he,  "'tlsn't  every 
maid  what  'ud  be  so  determined." 

"There's  one  thing  though,"  she  re- 
marked after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"I'd  maybe  best  tell  ye  as  I  bain't  so 
perseverin'  as  ye  d'  think.  If  fire's 
lighted  'tis  no  thanks  to  my  persever- 
ance, but  \>ecause  I  did  stick  a  bit  o' 
candle  1'  th'  middle  o'  th'  sticks." 

"Honest  by  name  and  honest  by  na- 
ture," commented  Zachnry.  "I  did 
never  hear  of  a  name  what  did  fit  so 
well.  Now  I'll  step  across  and  light 
my  little  stove  and  get  my  little  kettle 
to  bile." 

"I  should  think  there'd  be  no  neel 
for  two  fires  and  two  kettles,  when  one 
of  each  would  do,"  cried  Honesty. 

"Oh,  well,  if  ye're  so  kind  as  to  say 
so,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged. 
Ill  bring  along  my  own  rasher  though, 
and  my  own  teapot" 

"If  ye're  so  particular  as  all  that,  you 
can  pop  your  rasher  in  our  pan  and 
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pot  a  spoonful  of  your  tea  in  our  pot 
Ye  needn't  bring  anything  else." 

"  Tie  a  very  good  notion  that  about 
the  tea,  but  111  fetch  along  my  loaf— 
and  111  tell  ye  what,  111  help  ye  to  wash 
up  after  breakfast,  Miss  Honesty — I'd 
be  loath  for  ye  to  have  more  work  to  de 
along  of  I." 

He  disappeared  once  more,  returning 
presently  with  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion. The  room  was  empty,  but  he 
could  hear  Honesty's  feet  overhead, 
and  presently  her  voice  raised  impera- 
tively. 

"Time  to  get  up,  father!  Father!  'tis 
close  upon  six,  breakfast  'ull  be  ready 
in  a  minute." 

Then  came  an  inarticulate  prowl 
from  Cuff,  and  then  Mrs.  Cuff's 
anxious  tones. 

"Do'ee  get  up,  my  dear,  the  Reverend 
will  be  watchin*  out  for  ye  most  par- 
ticTar.  T  wouldn't  do  for  to  offend 
him  again.  I  can't  help  fearln'  he'll 
find  out  about  you  not  rlngln'  the  bell 
t'other  night,  and  if  ye  go  for  to  be 
iate  this  marnln'- 
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"There,  111  not  be  late.  A  white 
slave,  that's  what  I  be,  Boxin'  Day,  too, 
when  every  Christian  thinks  for  to  take 
a  bit  o'  pleasure.    Get  up,  yourself." 

••You  lay  still,  mother,"  said  Honesty. 
"Ye've  no  need  to  get  up  wi'  that  head- 
ache, 111  fetch  ye  up  a  cup  o'  tea,  and 
you  try  and  rest  a  bit  after  father's 
gone." 

"That's  it,  rest  away!"  commented 
Cuff,  sarcastically,  "you  women,  ye 
haven't  got  hearts  in  yer  buzzums,  n'ar 
a  one  o*  ye.  Father  must  get  up  and 
turn  out  in  the  cold,  no  matter  how  tired 
he  may  be— but  mother  there,  if  she  do 
have  the  leastest  bit  o'  headache,  «fte** 
to  lay  still  and  have  a  cup  o'  tea  took 
her." 

Honesty's  little  feet  in  their  worn 
shoes  came  cautiously  downstairs 
again.  The  girl's  face  wore  an  anx- 
ious look,  and  her  white  brow  was 
puckered. 


"I  do  think  menfolk  be  terrible  self- 
ish," she  exclaimed  in  an  undertone, 
while  she  flitted  about  the  kitchen  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  morning  meal. 
"What  good  could  it  do  anyone  for 
poor  mother  to  get  up,  when  her  head's 
so  bad,  and  I'm  here  to  do  her  work? 
She  couldn't  do  no  good  in  Rectory 
garden  but  she'll  be  a-plnin'  and  a- 
frettin'  all  day  along  o*  what  father 
did  say  jist  now,  and  so  like  as  not 
she'll  be  a-comln'  down  long  afore  she's 
fit  for  it.  Why,  I  do  declare  ye've  been 
and  laid  the  table,  Mr.  Shart" 

"Well,  since  thik  breakfast  is  to  be 
a  kind  o'  J'int  concern,  I  thought  I 
mid  Just  as  well  do  my  share,  Miss 
Honesty,"  rejoined  he.  "I  did  often  do 
such  things  for  my  missus  when  she 
was  feelln'  poorly." 

"All  men  bain't  selfish  then,"  said 
Honesty,  lifting  the  kettle  from  the 
fire,  and  giving  a  preliminary  rinse  to 
the  teapot. 

"Here's  my  contribution,"  said  Zach- 
ary,  emptying  a  little  paper  of  tea  into 
the  pot 

"Nay,  now,  ye've  a-brought  more  nor 
your  share,  I'm  sure  there's  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  there." 

"That  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
spoon,"  rejoined  he,  with  twinkling 
eyes.  "How  about  that  fryln'-pan?  I'm 
a  terr'ble  good  hand  at  fryin*  bacon. 
Is  that  it,  yonder?  Right—  'tis  as 
clean  and  bright  as  a  looking-glass. 
My  rasher  do  feel  quite  proud  to  be 
settin'  in  such  a  beautiful  bright  pan. 
Now  where's  yours,  Miss  Honesty?" 

"I'm  Just  goln'  to  warm  up  a  bit  o' 
the  goose  for  father;  mother  doesn't 
care  for  bacon." 

"Ah,  I  reckon  she's  a  poor  eater  at 
the  best  of  times,"  said  Zachary,  tact- 
fully forbearing  to  comment  upon  the 
fact  that  the  girl  had  made  no  allusion 
to  her  own  powers  of  assimilation. 

When  the  bacon  was  done,  however, 
he  cut  off  a  frizzling  piece,  and  popped 
It  unceremoniously  on  Honesty's  plate. 
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,11    excuse   the    liberty, 

4ld,   with  extreme  polite- 

r'aly  there's  more  here  nor 

eat,  and  It  'ud  go  again  my 

jnce  to  let  it  be  wasted." 

je  bacon  looked  and  smelt  delicious, 

jd  Honesty,  after  a  faint  protest, 
yielded  to  the  promptings  of  her  beal- 
thy  young  appetite,  and  fell  to  with- 
out more  ado.  Zachary  noticed  that 
she  ate  hastily,  and  frequently  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  stairs.  When  a 
door  overhead  opened,  she  swallowed 
the  last  morsel  quickly,  and  jumping  up 
hid  her  soiled  plate  behind  a  pile  of 
others  on  the  dresser. 

Cuffs  ill-humored  face  brightened  as 
he  came  creaking  down  the  stair*,  and 
he  paused  to  sniff  with  satisfaction. 

"Bacon!"  he  cried.  "That's  right  A 
man  do  deserve  a  bit  o'  bacon  when 
he's  got  to  turn  out  to  work  on  Boxing 
Day,  and  such  a  cold  mornln',  too*. 
There,  I  don't  know  when  I've  tasted 
a,  bit  o'  rasher  for  my  breakfast." 

"That's  Mr.  Sharf  s  bacon  what  ye 
do  smell,  father,  us  haven't  got  none 
in  the  house,"  cried  Honesty,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness.  "But  I've  got  a 
bit  o'  summat  very  tasty  for  your 
breakfast  this  mornln'— a  nice  bit  o' 
broiled  goose.  I've  hotted  it  up  wi' 
salt  an9  pepper— ye  couldn't  wish  for 
nothin'  better." 

"Couldn't  I?"  said  Cuff  aggressively, 
"Weil,  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  strangers  sit  guzzlin'  bacon  In 
my  own  kitchen,  and  there  isn't  a  bit 
to  spare  for  me." 

The  girl,  reddening  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  glanced  apologetically  at  the 
visitor,  who,  cutting  off  a  particularly 
appetizing  morsel,  popped  it  into  his 
mouth  with  an  abstracted  air;  be  ap- 
peared to  pay  no  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"Goose,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cuff,  drag* 
ging  forward  a  chair  with  a  grating 
sound  across  the  tiled  floor  and  seating 
himself  heavily.     "Goose!   'Tisn't  the 


kind  o'  stuff  as  a  man  'ud  fancy  first 
thing  in  the  marnln',  more  partlc'lar 
when  he's  not  feeling  so  well." 

He  paused  tentatively,  but  Zachary, 
with  every  appearance  of  enjoyment, 
continued  to  chew. 

Honesty,  reddening  ever  more  and 
more  hotly,  hastily  set  a  covered  plate 
containing  the  goose-leg  before  her 
father,  who  contemplated  it  plaintively, 
holding  his  knife  and  fork  upright 

"It  do  seem  terr'ble  rich,"  he  groaned, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing rasher,  "and  I'm  not  feeling  at 
all  myself.  When  I  were  a-comin' 
downstairs  I  did  Jist  think  to  myself, 
well,  the  only  thing  I  could  fancy  'ud 
be  a  morsel  o'  bacon." 

Zachary  cleared  his  throat  absently, 
and  breaking  off  a  piece  of  bread, 
soaked  it  in  the  hot  bacon  fat;  the 
sight  enraged  Mr.  Cuff. 

"How  is  it  there's  no  bacon  in  the 
house,  ye  little  hussy?"  he  cried,  turn- 
ing suddenly  on  Honesty  and  seizing 
her  by  the  shoulder  as  though  to  shake 
her.  "What  do  ye  mean  by  sayin9 
there's  no  bacon  in  the  house?" 

Zachary  half  rose  from  his  chair,  but 
as  the  girl  twisted  herself  free  he  sat 
down  again,  swallowed  the  remainder 
of  the  rasher  at  a  bite,  and  fell  to  pol- 
ishing his  plate  with  a  crust. 

"Bacon's  so  dear  to-year.  Father," 
said  Honesty,  in  trembling  tones,  "and 
we  have  such  a  little  money  to  keep 
house  with." 

"That's  no  excuse,"  growled  her 
father,  then  seeing  that  the  rasher  was 
gone  beyond  recall,  he  attacked  his 
broiled  goose  in  a  very  ill-humour,  dis- 
daining to  converse  with  the  self- 
invited  guest,  and  confining  his  con- 
venation  to  disjointed  remarks  about 
"golley-slaves,"  wasteful  wpmen-folk, 
and  the  hardship  for  an  honest  mau  to 
be  obliged  to  forego  the  little  bit  o' 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  every  one  else  at 
holiday  time.  At  length  he  rose  and 
went   out,    still    grumbling.     Honesty 
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looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

*Tm  ashamed,"  she  said.  "Jist 
about  ashamed.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Shart, 
as  ye'U  overlook  his  ill-manners." 

"Nay,  my  dear,  don't  ye  mention 
each  a  thing,"  rejoined  Zachary 
quickly.  "He  were  a  bit  put  out— 
everybody's  a  bit  put  out  now  and 
then."  He  paused,  eyeing  her  curi- 
ously. "He  do  change  about  in  his 
humors,  I  d9  'low.  Yesterday  he  was 
so  pleasant  as  anything." 

"It  don't  take  very  much  to  put 
Father  out  of  sorts,"  Honesty  said, 
sighing  as  she  dropped  her  hands. 

"For  one  minute  you  know,"  re- 
sumed Zachary,  in  explanatory  tones, 
"I  thought  he  were  really  goin'  to 
shake  ye— but  he  wouldn't  do  that,  of 
course,  he'd  naturally  never  think  o' 
doing  that" 

"Not  to  hurt  me,  Father  wouldn't," 
said  Honesty,  doubtfully.  "Father  'ud 
never  go  for  to  6hake  me  hard  enough 
to  hurt  me,  but  he  do  take  me  like  that 
now  and  again  by  the  shoulders  ye 
know,  and  he  do  just  give  me  a  kind 
o9  a  little  bit  of  a — well,  a  sort  o' 
shake,  ye  know." 

Zachary  sat  looking  at  her  medita- 
tively, and  after  a  pause  she  went 
on  hurriedly — 

''Well,  I'd  rather  he'd  shake  me  nor 
carry  on  as  he's  been  a-doin'  this  maim- 
ing*" I  could  ha*  sunk  into  the  earth 
wl*  shame.  A  body  'ud  think  he'd  never 
a  mouthful  of  his  own  to  eat—the  way 
he  did  seem  to  grudge  you  your  little 
bit  o'  rasher.  I  was  afeared  he'd  go 
on  until  ye'd  feel  yourself  forced  to 
offer  him  a  bit" 

"No,"  rejoined  Zachary  quietly,  "I 
shouldn't  ha'  done  that"  He  paused 
again  and  then  with  a  quick  change 
of  tone  he  continued: 

"Well,  and  what  be  you  a-goin'  to 
do  wi*  yourself  this  fine  bright  day- 
holiday  an*  all?" 

"There  isn't  much  holiday  as  ever 


comes  in  my  way,"  said  Honesty,  with 
a  little  sigh— "not  since  I  corned  back 
to  live  at  home." 

"Now  where  mid  ye  ha'  lived  when 
ye  didn't  live  at  home?"  asked  he. 
"I've  a-heard  ye  mention  once  or 
twice  as  ye  hadn't  lived  at  home  for 
long." 

"Ye  mind  that  cousin  o'  Mother's 
what  she  was  a  talkin'  about  yestei- 
day,"  said  Honesty,  hesitatingly.  "Old 
Margaret  Shart,  she  did  marry  a  Mr. 
Shart  at  Sturminster.  I  think  ye  did 
say  they  was  related  to  ye,  too." 

"They  be  my  half-cousins,  Sharts  o* 
Sturminster  be,"  returned  Zachary, 
"but  I  never  see'd  much  o'  them  along 
o'  old  Jonathan  Shart  an'  my  father 
a-fallin'  out  over  summat  or  other — 
what,  I  can't  jist  call  to  mind— it  wad 
afore  my  time." 

"That  'ud  be  old  Uncle  Shart,  I  d' 
'low,"  cried  Honesty,  interested.  "I 
do  call  him  Uncle,  though  he  be  only 
Mother's  cousin  by  marriage.  Mother's 
own  cousin  was  his  second  wife." 

"Oh,"  said  Zachary,  as  she  broke  off. 
"Well  now,  and  so  ye  did  go  to  live 
there  for  a  bit,  eh?" 

"'Ees,  I  did  live  there  for  six  or 
seven  year,"  returned  Honesty.  "My 
Aunt  Shart— I  did  call  her  Aunt— she 
didn't  have  no  children  of  her  own, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  us  at  home  then, 
so  she  did  az  Mother  to  let  me  bide  wi' 
her." 

"Ah,"  commented  Zachary,  as  she 
broke  off,  "and  was  it  there  ye  did 
do  so  much  sewin'?" 
Ees,"  said  Honesty. 
And  ye  did  come  home,  along  o' 
your  sister  gettin'  married"  resumed 
he,  as  she  paused  again. 

"'Ees,  partly  for  that  and  partly 
along  o'  poor  Aunt  dyin'.  'Twas  her 
wish  that  I  should  go  back  to  Mother 
after  her  death." 

"Dear  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Zach- 
ary. "And  who's  a-lookin'  arter  your 
uncle  now,  poor  wold  chap.  I  should 
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ha'  thought  he'd  ha'  liked  to  ha'  kept 
ye." 

"He  would,"  said  Honesty,  "and  so 
would  they  all,  but  aunt,  there  she  was 
reg'lar  set  on  me  goin'  back.  Uncle 
he*ve  a-got  an  old  housekeeper  to  do 
for  him  now." 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  be- 
gan to  remove  the  breakfast  things, 
Zachary  following  her  example. 

"I  did  promise  to  help  ye,  didn't  I?" 
he  remarked. 

After  making  one  or  two  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  little 
back  kitchen,  he  inquired  suddenly} 

•Who's  they?" 

'Oh,  Robert  Shart,  Uncle's  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  and — and— well  they 
was  all  sorry.  Old  Sally— ^that  was 
the  housekeeper,  she  was  sorry  along 
o'  me  beln'  so  useful  she  said,  and 
Rose  Ann — that's  the  dairymaid,  she 
was  about  my  own  age,  she  was  sorry 
—but  she's  married  now,  so  it  don't 
make  no  difference  to  her." 

"Robert  Shart,"  ejaculated  Zachary, 
removing  his  coat  and  tucking  up  his 
shirt  sleeves  in  preparation  for  his  self- 
imposed  task.  "Robert  Shart,  he'd  be 
somewhere  about  my  age  I  should 
judge." 

Honesty  laughed. 

"Oh  no!  Cousin  Robert— he  did  used 
to  make  me  call  him  Cousin  Robert, 
though  he  was  no  relation  o'  mine — 
he's  quite  a  young  man,  he's  the  young- 
est of  all  Uncle  Jonathan's  children; 
they  did  all  die  except  him." 

"You  an'  him  was  company  for  each 
other  I  d'  'low,"  said  Zachary,  pour- 
ing hot  water  from  the  kettle  into  the 
wooden  bowl  wherein  the  cups  and 
saucers  were  already  reposing.  Hon- 
esty was  folding  up  the  tablecloth  and 
did  not  hear  the  query  until  It  was  re- 
peated. 

"I  couldn't  be  much  company  for 
him,"  she  answered;  then,  In  a  low 
voice,  "He's  quite  a  great  gentleman, 
Cousin  Robert  Is.    Terr'ble  took  up  wl' 


horses  same  as  the  gentry  be.  Rldln' 
to  hounds  an'  thai  And  he  had  one 
or  two  young  colts  what  he  did  bring 
up  hisself.  He  do  say  they'll  fetch  a 
lot  o'  money  one  o*  these  days.  And 
Cousin  Robert  he's  a  lot  o*  grand 
friends,  too  grand  for  Uncle  Shart  he 
did  use  to  say." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Zachary,  as  she 
stopped  again.  "I'd'  'low  wl'  all  these 
carryln's  on  ye  did  have  a  livelier  time 
at  Sturminster  nor  here  wi'  your 
father  an'  mother." 

Honesty's  face  lost  its  animation. 

"  'Bes,  if  b  not  very  lively  here,"  she 
agreed. 

"Well,  111  tell  you  what,  my  maid," 
cried  Zachary  jovially,  "since  'tis  a 
holiday  to-day  and  I'm  not  goln'  travel- 
lin*  In  the  van,  why  shouldn't  I  take  ye 
for  a  bit.  o'  an'  out?" 

"An  out?"  echoed  Honesty  almost  in- 
credulously. 

"'Bes,  you  an'  me  mid  go  an  excur- 
sion somewhere,  Bourne  or  Salisbury- 
only  there'll  not  be  no  shops  open  to- 
day—or I  mid  take  ye  a  bit  of  a  drive." 

"In  the  van?"  queried  Honesty 
breathlessly.  She  had  become  quite 
pink  with  excitement 

"No,  no,  not  in  the  van.  I  mid  hire 
a  little  trap  and  drive  ye  round  the 
country.     Us  mid  go  to  Wimborne." 

"Or  to  Sturminster,"  suggested  Hon- 
esty, clapping  her  hands.  "I  should  jlst 
about  like  to  go  and  see  poor  old  Uncle 
Shart" 

"No,  not  to  Sturminster,  maidle,"  re- 
joined Zachary  good-humoredly  but 
firmly.  "I  couldn't  so  very  well  take 
ye  there,  ye  see,  along  o'  my  Cousin 
Shart  and  me  not  speaking — but  any- 
where else  ye'd  like  to  name.  I  did 
read  on  paper  as  there  was  some  kind 
of  a  circus  goln9  on  at  Salisbury  wi* 
performln'  horses  and  a  trained 
elephant  an'  all  sorts." 

Honesty's  face,  which  had  clouded 
for  a  moment,  brightened  again,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands  ecstatically. 
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'Ees,  I  should  like  that  I  lore 
hones  and  all  that's  to  do  wl'  them!" 
Then  her  expression  changed  once 
more.  "But  Mother — I  don't  see  as 
how  I  can  leave  Mother." 

"Nay  now,  nay  now,  your  mother  do 
know  as  well  as  anyone  else  as  all 
work  an'  no  play  does  make  Jack  a 
dull  boy,  and  I  d'  'low  too  lonesome  a  life 
*ud  be  like  to  make  a  maid  dull  too." 


"Not  a  bit  too  long,"  replied  Mrs.  Cuff 
energetically.  "I'm  a  deal  better,  I'll  be 
down  In  good  time  to  get  Father's  din- 
ner, so  don't  ye  be  troubling  your  head 
about  that  You  run  and  tell  Mr. 
Shart  ye'll  be  thankful  for  to  go.'9 

As  her  daughter  still  hesitated,  she 
continued  vehemently:  "There,  I've  no 
patience  wl'  yer  dallyln'!  'Tisn't  once 
In  a  hundred  years  ye  do  get  such  a 


Just  then  a  knocking  was  Leard  over-    chance— and  Mr.  Shart's  a  ierr*ble  nice 


head,  and  Honesty  exclaiming,  "That's 
mother!"  Bat  down  the  saucer  she  was 

* 

wiping  and  ran  upstairs. 

"What's  all  that  talk  about?"  in- 
quired the  sick  woman,  who  was  lying 
with  her  face  turned  away  from  the 
light,  and  her  hand  pressed  to  her  fore- 
head. 

"  'Tis  Mr.  Shart  He  do  seem  to  be 
a  terr'ble  good-natured  man,  mother." 

"He  do,"  agreed  Mrs.  Cuff.  "What 
was  that  he  was  saying*  about  takln' 
ye  for  a  drive?" 


»» 


man. 

As  Honesty  obediently  descended  the 
stairs,  Mrs.  Guff  sat  up,  the  change  of 
posture  causing  her  face  to  contract 
with  a  momentary  spasm  of  pain,  but 
almost  immediately  she  smiled. 

"He's  a  terr'ble  nice  man,"  she  re- 
peated to  herself,  "and  he  do  seem 
just  about  took  up  wl'  our  little 
maid." 

She  continued  to  smile  to  herself 
during  the  laborious  process  of  dress- 
ing, mentally  revolving  divers  comfor- 


"Oh,  'twas  Just  he  did  want  to  cake    table  items  in  their  visitor's  confidences 


me  for  an  out  along  o'  It  beln'  holiday 
time,  but  I  told  him  I  couldn't  go.  I 
told  him  I  couldn't  leave  ye." 

"Yes,  but  I  heard  ye  say  ye'd  like  to 
go,  poor  maid,  and  I'm  sure  It  Is  naltral 
enough,  and  Mr.  Shart  there— I  feel 
sure  he's  a  man  what  could  be  trusted 
to  take  care  o'  ye.  Pop  down  and 
thank  him  kindly  and  ye'll  be  ready 
whenever  he  do  wish." 

"He  wants  us  to  go  to  a  circus  at 
Salisbury,  what  I  d'  'low  'ud  keep  me 
away  too  long." 

The  Tines.  (To  be  continued.) 


of  the  previous  day.  He  had  money 
laid  by  In  the  bank,  a  new  van,  and  a 
thriving  business  and — he  was  looking 
for  a  second  wife.  This  holiday  might 
be  a  chance  for  Honesty  in  more  ways 
than  one.  She  did  not  once  ask  her- 
self how  It  would  fare  with  her,  sickly 
and  forlorn,  if  the  last  bird  were  to 
leave  the  nest  That  inscrutable  thing, 
mother  love,  for  the  time  being  up- 
lifted the  poor  querulous  woman  above 
all  merely  personal  considerations. 
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The  election,  which,  for  the  first  time 
In  sixteen  years,  places  the  Democrats 
in  full  control  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  was  not  a  surprise  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
although  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 


supporters  of  one  of  the  defeated  can- 
didates. When  Mr.  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced  himself  a  candidate  last  Feb- 
ruary there  was,  for  a  time,  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome  In  the  minds  of  some 
persons.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  these  persons 
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believed,  was  invincible.  They  were 
sincere  in  their  conviction  that  the 
masses  were  for  him,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  "spontaneous  uprising"  in 
his  favor.  It  was  on  that  "spontaneous 
uprising"  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
supporters  banked  so  heavily.  The  peo- 
ple were  supposed  to  be  not  only  ripe 
for  change,  but  longing  to  make  the 
change  so  as  to  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
charge.  The  "spontaneous  uprising" 
was  wet  powder.  It  fizzled:  Usually 
years  elapse  before  the  secret  history 
of  a  great  political  movement  can  ne 
written;  this  year  the  historian  has 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  pol- 
itician. Thanks  to  injudicious  Journa- 
lists, who  rendered  a  better  service 
than  they  knew;  and  amateurs  in  the 
political  game,  who  talked  more  than 
was  good  for  them,  and  investigating 
committees,  there  are  no  longer  any 
secrets,  or  at  least  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  revolt  of  the  people 
that  was  to  sweep  Mr.  Roosevelt  into 
the  White  House  and  bury  his  oppo- 
nents fathoms  deep  was  a  piece  of  elab- 
orated stage  management  A  boom 
was  worked  up,  and  we  know  almost 
to  the  last  dollar  what  it  cost,  and  it 
was  no  petty  business.  The  same  tac- 
tics were  followed  that  politicians  have 
always  used  in  this  country.  The  coun- 
try was  organized,  and  money  was 
spent  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  went 
diligently  to  work  to  secure  delegates 
to  the  Republican  Convention  just  as 
Mr.  Taffs  friends  did,  and  their  meth- 
ods were  practically  the  same.  For  a 
movement  that  was  supposed  to  be 
spontaneous  it  needed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  shaping  and  directing  and 
stimulating. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  was 
not  a  very  widespread  and  deep  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
it  was  neither  so  wide  nor  so  deep  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  intimates  be- 
lieved. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  able  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  radicals  in 


his  own  party,  or  rather  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  the  radicals  of  the 
party  to  which  he  once  belonged— that 
is,  the  Republicans — and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  Democratic  radicals,  but 
how  large  that  percentage  is  no  one 
can  determine,  although  It  is  evident 
it  was  not  very  great  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  persons  who  supported 
him  and  voted  for  him  passionately 
believed  in  him;  their  devotion  was  al- 
most fanaticism.  The  radical  is  al- 
ways extreme  in  everything,  and  the 
American  radical  is  no  exception.  They 
were  convinced  that  he  would  be  elec- 
ted, and  their  faith  never  wavered.  Up 
to  the  day  of  election  they  were  as 
certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
elected  as  they  were  sure  the  day  of 
election  would  dawn.  Only  two  days 
before  election  a  man  of  very  great  in- 
telligence and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world  who  has  travelled  all  over  the 
country  during  the  last  two  months, 
asserted  with  marked  emphasis  his 
firm  belief  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election. 
When  I  expressed  doubt  he  almost 
begged  me  not  to  allow  myself  to  be 
misled  by  the  false  reports  circulated 
by  the  enemy.  "You  have  no  concep- 
tion/' he  said,  "of  the  feeling  that 
exists;  it  is  a  religion  almost  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  this 
country;  there  has  never  been  a  man 
who  has  such  a  deep  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple as  Mr.  Roosevelt  He  will  sweep 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  otber, 
he  will  do  what  no  other  Republican 
has  ever  been  able  to  do— he  will  break 
the  Solid  South.9'  This  man  believed 
every  word  he  said,  and  other  men  of 
equal  standing  and  intelligence  have 
said  the  same  thing  to  me. 

Yet  it  was  apparent  to  those  of  us 
who  were  able  to  take  a  detached  view 
of  events,  and  whose  judgment  was  not 
blinded  by  personal  considerations, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  be 
elected,  and  that  Governor  Wilson  in 
all  probability  would  if  Mr.  Taft  was 
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not  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Taft  ran  a  bad 
third  In  the  race,  the  result  apparently 
challenges  the  value  of  one's  judgment, 
but  Mr.  Taff 8  defeat  is  not  so  crush- 
ing as  appearances  indicate.  Roughly 
speaking,  Mr.  Wilson  polled  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
29  per  cent  and  Mr.  Taft  25  per  cent, 
but  while  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  polled  their  full  strength,  Mr. 
Taft  did  not  A  great  many  Repub- 
licans, men  who  were  loyally  supporting 
Mr.  Taft  and  hoped  to  see  him  re- 
elected, feared  that  if  they  cast  their 
ballots  for  Mr.  Taft  the  vote  might  be 
so  evenly  divided  between  the  three 
candidates  that  it  would  result  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  an  American 
President  is  elected,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  candidate  who 
polls  the  largest  popular  vote  will  have 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  as  a  candidate  may 
have  a  heavy  popular  majority  in  some 
of  the  large  States,  and  yet  that  major- 
ity might  be  offset  by  his  opponent  se- 
curing the  votes  of  smaller  States  in 
which  the  combined  population  is 
smaller  than  that  of  a  single  large 
8tate;  and  with  three  candidates  in  the 
field  that  is  a  possibility  never  to  be 
overlooked.  Republicans  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shonld  vote  for  Mr. 
Taft  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
elect  him  and  run  the  risk  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  election,  or  take  no 
chances  by  sacrificing  Mr.  Taft  and 
voting*  for  Governor  Wilson,  which 
would  make  Mr.  Roosevelt's  elec- 
tion impossible.  The  result  shows  that 
Republicans  In  large  numbers  voted 
for  Mr.  Wilson,  but  there  are  no  means 
of  knowing  how  much  help  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  received  from  this 
quarter. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  is  elected  by  a  minority 
popular  vote.  From  the  figures  uow 
available,  which  are  only  partly  official 


and  in  many  cases  estimates,  but  ap- 
proximately correct,  the  combined 
Taft-Roosevelt  vote  is  about  000,000 
more  than  Governor  Wilson's.  It  is 
equally  interesting  to  note  that  the 
combined  Wilson-Taft  vote,  which  was 
anti-Roosevelt,  is  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  excess  of  the  Roosevelt  vote. 
From  these  figures  certain  people  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  Wilson-Taft 
vote  represents  the  moderate  radical 
and  conservative  sentiment  of  the  conn, 
try  as  opposed  to  the  Roosevelt  vote, 
which  is  the  extreme  left,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  is  heavily  on  the  side 
of  conservatism.  Dealing  with  the 
question  broadly,  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sion Is  fairly  Justified;  that  is  to  say, 
at  heart  the  country  is  more  conserva- 
tive than  radical,  and  it  is  not  yet 
ready  to  sanction  the  programme  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated.  It  is  also  not 
without  significance  that  the  two  great 
radicals  in  American  politics  in  recent 
years — Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan— 
were  both  defeated,  and  the  popular 
vote  polled  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  about 
thirty-five  per  cent  less  than  that  given 
to  Mr.  Bryan  in  1806.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Bryan  had  6,500,000  votes;  this  year 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  vote  is  estimated  at 
4,200,000.  If  these  figures  mean  any- 
thing the  country  is  either  less  radical 
now  than  it  was  sixteen  years  ago,  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  less  powerful  ap- 
peal to  radicals  than  did  Mr.  Bryan. 
If  radicalism  has  increased  since  Mr. 
Bryan  first  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate Mr.  Roosevelt's  vote  should  have 
been  larger,  considering  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  superior  organiza- 
tion and  resources  that  were  behind 
the  Roosevelt  movement 

Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  "passed 
in  his  chips,"  as  the  Westerner  would 
say,  or  will  continue  to  hold  "cards  in 
the  game"  no  one  can  predict.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  three  times  a  candidate 
before  his  party  got  tired  of  going  to 
battle  with  the  sure  knowledge  of  de- 
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feat  In  advance  and  deposed  him  from 
leadership;  it  may  be  equally  difficult 
to  convince  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  Rad- 
ical Party  stands  a  better  chance  to  win 
under  another  captain.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  in  good  health  four  years  hence 
I  think  he  will  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  for  now  he  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  defeat  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  victory.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  valuable  space  to 
speculate  on  what  may  happen  in  1916, 
but  unless  a  great  change  comes  over 
the  country  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  know 
the  sting  of  a  second  defeat  The  con- 
servative Republicans  will  still  be  anti- 
Roosevelt  and  so  will  the  conservative 
Democrats.  To  win,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
have  to  convert  about  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  which  is  a 
pretty  large  order  for  a  man  even  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  strength  and  persuasive 
powers.  Ordinarily  a  man  is  weaker 
and  not  stronger  after  defeat,  for  It 
has  cost  him  prestige  and  destroyed 
faith  in  his  star,  which  is  as  great  an 
asset  to  the  politician  as  it  is  to  the 
military  commander.  Mr.  Bryan's  vote 
was  smaller  in  1900  than  it  was  In 
1896;  it  was  less  in  1903  than  it  was 
the  year  he  first  ran.  Nothing  will  so 
quickly  damage  a  man  as  a  plentiful 
record  of  failure. 

For  the  present  far  greater  interest 
attaches  to  the  Democratic  President* 
elect  and  his  policy.  He  enters  the 
White  House  a  comparatively  untried 
man,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  time  he  has  served  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  he  is  without  experience 
in  public  life  and,  what  is  rare  in 
American  politics,  he  was  never  a  can- 
didate for  any  office  until  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  his  State.  In 
America  men  usually  have  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  politics;  there  are  not 
many  instances  of  a  leap  from  private 
life  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  and 
from  there  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and 
all  within  the  short  space  of  two  years. 


In  this  respect,  Governor  Wilson's 
career  has  been  sensational:  it  is  with- 
out parallel  in  British  or  American  pol- 
itics. Three  years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  a  name  that  meant  nothing  to  the 
great  mass.  He  was  known,  of  course, 
to  every  student  of  American  govern- 
ment, to  educators  and  college  men,  but 
these  constitute  only  a  limited  class  in  a 
country  with  a  population  of  a  hun- 
dred millions.  He  had  never  been  n 
candidate  for  Congress  or  sat  in  Con- 
gress or  the  Cabinet;  he  had  not  gone 
up  and  down  the  country  delivering 
speeches  or  making  addresses  on  pop- 
ular subjects.  He  was  not  a  contrib- 
utor to  journals  of  light  and  learning 
with  a  vice  for  sensations  and  scream- 
ing head-lines;  he  was  not  a  controver- 
sialist on  race  suicide  or  other  burning 
questions  of  the  day  discussed  by  office 
boys  over  surreptitious  cigarettes  and 
manicure  girls  with  their  customers.  It 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  de- 
scribe Mr.  Wilson,  the  President  of  a 
great  university  and  the  author  of  an 
important  work,  as  an  obscure  man; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  very  little  known 
to  the  average  newspaper  reader,  and  It 
is  the  average  newspaper  reader  who 
passes  judgment  on  men.  Europe,  of 
course,  knew  almost  nothing  about  lilm. 
And  to-day  the  White  House  opens  to 
him. 

Mr.  Wilson  faces  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity. For  the  last  few  years  the 
country  has  been  running  wild,  it  has 
been  discontented  without  reason,  it 
has  given  encouragement  to  causeless 
agitation;  the  demagogue  has  flourished 
as  never  before;  the  professional  re- 
former has  become  powerful  and  pros- 
perous by  deluding  the  people.  There 
are  a  great  many  reforms  that  can  be 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, but  they  must  be  worked  out 
by  men  of  conviction  and  not  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  champion  anything 
that  seems  popular  for  the  moment.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  a  great  task  ahead  of  him 
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in  restoring  shattered  faith.  The 
American  people  at  the  present  time 
believe  In  nothing,  and  hardly  in  them- 
selves. They  have  been  told  that  their 
judges  are  Incompetent  and  their  leg- 
islators corrupt;  that  politics  are  a  mat- 
ter of  barter  and  sale;  that  wealth  is 
criminal;  success  Is  only  another  name 
for  dishonesty.  President  Wilson  can 
bring  the  people  back  to  the  path  of 
sanity  by  suppressing  the  demagogue, 
and  discouraging  radicalism  for  the 
mere  love  of  rash  experiment. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  him.  He  has 
an  unwieldy  majority  in  the  House, 
largely  made  up  of  new  members  am- 
bitious to  make  names  for  themselves; 
many  of  them  radicals  representing 
radical  constituencies  and  foolishly  be- 
lieving that  nothing  they  can  do  will 
be  too  radical  to  displease  the  country. 
Mr.  Bryan  has  been  deposed,  but  he 
is  still  a  power,  and  his  influence  is 
not  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  The 
radicals  in  control  of  tbe  Baltimore 
Convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Wilson 
built  a  platform  which  would  have  des- 
troyed a  candidate  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Fortunately  Mr.  Wilson 
was  wise  enough  to  put  his  own  con- 
struction upon  the  Democratic  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  the  country  felt 
that  it  was  safer  to  trust  Mr.  Wilson 
than  to  take  alarm  over  the  platform. 
In  more  than  one  speech  during  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  it  was 
tbe  duty  of  the  President  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  initiate 
as  well  as  to  execute;  and  in  his  nar- 
rower sphere  as  Governer  of  New  Jer- 
sey he  carried  out  this  policy. .  Origi- 
nally the  President  was  not  supposed 
to  try  to  influence  Congress;  he  might 
recommend,  but  If  Congress  saw  fit  to 
ignore  his  recommendations  the  Pres- 
ident considered  he  had  performed  his 
duty  and  the  responsibility  was  shifted 
on  Congress.  Now  it  is  the  President 
rather  than  Congress  on  whom  tbe 
public   places    the   responsibility,    and 
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the  President  is  expected  to  have  a  pol- 
icy, and  not  only  to  have  a  policy,  but 
to  possess  sufficient  influence  and  cour- 
age and  strength  to  be  able  to  make 
Congress  accept  it  It  Is  fortunate  that 
when  Governor  Wilson  enters  the 
White  House  he  will  have  a  party  ma- 
jority In  both  Houses,  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  President  "to 
play  politics"  with  the  House  or  Senate 
or  for  either  body  to  try  to  embarrass 
the  other,  or  for  both  to  seek  to  con- 
spire against  the  President  If  wise 
legislation  is  enacted  the  party  will 
reap  the  credit;  if  promises  made  before 
election  are  forgotten  the  public  will 
know  where  to  place  the  blame. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  ques- 
tion of  largest  Interest  is  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  policy.  The  European  ex- 
pectation that  such  sweeping  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  schedules 
that  certain  foreign  goods,  now  vir- 
tually shut  out  of  the  American  market 
because  of  the  prohibitive  duties,  will 
be  admitted  at  rates  low  enough  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  trade  now  monopolized  by  Amer- 
ican makers  will  be  taken  over  by 
foreigners,  is  not  warranted,  and  I 
should  not  advise  manufacturers  to  In- 
crease their  plants  in  anticipation  of 
the  larger  business  they  expe?t  to  do 
with  the  United  States  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  Tariff  Bill,  as  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  money  wasted.  The 
United  States  is  not  going  to  reverse 
Its  fiscal  system  and  destroy  its  in- 
dustries because  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
elected  President,  although  the  reduc- 
tions that  will  be  made  in  duties  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  certnin  importa- 
tions. Republicans  as  well  as  Roose- 
veltlans  predict  that  the  tariff  will  be* 
the  rock  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
party  to  Congress  will  split,  and  they 
recall  the  experience  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  last  Democratic  President.  Mr. 
Cleveland  came  into  office  pledged  to* 
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reduce  the  tariff,  and  after  a  weary  de- 
lay Congress  passed  a  Tariff  Bill,  which 
Mr.  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  because 
he  considered  it  did  not,  in  good  faith, 
make  the  reductions  which  the  peo- 
ple had  a  right  to  expect  In  Mr. 
Cleveland's  opinion  the  duties  were 
not  low  enough;  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Republicans  the  duties  were  so  dan- 
gerously low  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  hard  times,  and  a  million  men,  it 
was  said,  under  the  operations  of  the 
Republican  tariff  earning  regular 
wages  as  high-priced  mechanics  and  ar- 
tisans, were  tramping  the  country  wil- 
ling to  take  any  odd  Job  to  keep  from 
starvation. 
The  danger  now  Is  not  that  the  duties 
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may  be  too  high  to  meet  Mr.  Wilson's 
approval,  but  that  they  may  be  so  in- 
discriminately revised  that  they  will  be 
too  low  to  command  his  support  Mr. 
Wilson  knows  what  a  sensitive  thing 
business  is  and  how  easily  it  takes 
alarm,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  not 
likely  to  give  encouragement  to  ex- 
treme Tariff  Reformers,  without  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  business,  who  think 
there  is  as  little  danger  in  tearing  bus- 
iness to  pieces  as  a  child  believes  he 
can  improve  a  clock  by  taking  out  the 
works.  If  the  Democrats  go  about 
their  tariff  making  with  a  light  heart 
it  will  be  fatal  to  them,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Is  too  sensible  to  lend  himself  to  any 
such  folly. 

A.  'Maurice  Low. 
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It  must  be  gratifying,  not  only  to 
Dr.  Schiller  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  but  also  to  philosophers  of  every 
school,  to  observe  how  wide  is  the 
present  demand  for  philosophic  litera- 
ture of  the  highest  class.  Of  his  two 
volumes  before  us  the  later,  which  in- 
cludes essays  that  deal  with  rather  ab- 
struse problems  of  epistemology,  has 
actually  won  its  way  into  a  second  edi- 
tion at  the  same  moment  as  its  more 
popularly  written  forerunner;  though 
the  latter,  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
four  new  and  Important  papers,  cau 
look  forward  to  continuing  the  race  on 
more  equal  terms.    If,  then,  Dr.  Schll- 

•  "Hamanlam:  Philosophical  Essays."  By 
p.  O,  S.  SohiUer.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
(Macmlllan  ft  Co.) 

••Studies  in  Hamanlam."  Second  Edition 
<Same  author  and  Publishers). 

"The  New  Realism:  Co-operative  Studies  In 
Philosophy."  By  Edwin  R.  Holt,  Walter  T. 
Marvin,  William  Pepperell  Montague,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry,  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  and  Edward 
Oleason  Bpaulding.  (New  York.  Maomillan 
Co.) 

"Vital  Lies:  Studies  of  some  Varieties  of 
Recent  Obscurantism."  By  Vernon  Lee.  t 
Tols.  (John  Lane.) 

"The  Philosophy  of  Nletsaohe,  an  Exposition 
and  an  Appreciation."  By  George  Ohatterton 
Hill.  (Ouaeley.) 


ler  finds  many  readers,  this  fact  is, 
at  least  in  part,  to  be  set  down  to  the 
favorable  conditions  of  the  time; 
though  partly,  of  course,  It  is  a  per- 
sonal triumph,  due  to  the  ease  and 
perfect  lucidity  of  his  style. 

Why  are  the  times  favorable  to 
philosophy?  Because  society  seeks  re- 
generation, and  turns  to  its  trained 
thinkers  to  formulate,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  validate,  its  claims  and  as- 
pirations. Materialism  does  not  sat- 
isfy. Consciously  or  semi-consclously, 
the  present  generation  discerns  in  it 
nothing  but  a  sophistic  bolsterlng-up 
of  a  social  system  wherein  men  are 
treated  as  machines.  Whatever  may 
be.  or  may  have  been,  the  case  in  the 
outer  court  of  science,  within  the  tem- 
ple of  philosophy  the  gospel  of  ma- 
chinery, whether  social  or  cosmic,  has 
been  consistently  scouted  and  decried. 
To  philosophy  the  world  has  always 
looked,  and  rightly  looked,  for  idealism. 
But  what  form  is  this  idealism  to 
take?  As  soon  as  the  question  is  put 
humanity's  parliament  of  speculative 
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thinkers  parts  naturally  into  the  ever- 
conflicting  groups  of  conservators  and 
innovators,  haves  and  would-haves. 
And  both  sides  are  necessary  and  help- 
ful in  their  way.  If  most  of  the  con- 
•tractive  force  is  with  the  party  of 
reform,  the  best  critics  are,  perhaps, 
usually  to  be  feud  on  the  other  side. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  every  philosopher's 
dream  to  be  the  complete  thinker,  con- 
structive and  critical  at  once. 

Now  Dr.  Schiller  is  an  idealist  of 
the  progressive  school.  He  is  essen- 
tially evolutionist  in  his  vision  of  the 
universe.  Just  as  the  biologist,  whilst 
folly  recognizing  that  life  is  through- 
out continuous,  and  in  that  sense 
single  and  unique,  distinguishes  end- 
less forms  of  life,  growing  one  out  of 
the  other,  and  puts  most  of  his 
strength  into  giving  each  linked  form 
its  individual  due;  so  the  evolutionary 
philosopher,  in  his  search  for  the  inner 
and  more  ultimate  meaning  of  life  and 
the  life-process,  gives  the  best  of  his 
attention  to  the  Independent  or  quasi- 
independent  manifestations  of  person- 
ality whereby  the  growth  of  society 
is  conditioned.  Not  mind,  but  minds 
—minds  that  are,  however,  one  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  all 
the  forms  of  life  are  one— provide  him 
with  his  chief,  or  at  any  rate  his  proxi- 
mate, subject-matter. 

The  reason  why  he  selects  this  as- 
pect of  the  facts  la  that  he  is  a  pro- 
gressive; he  is  conscious  of  and  inter- 
ested in  the  future.  The  minds  of  the 
coming  generations,  he  believes,  have 
something  of  their  very  own  to  con- 
tribute to  humanity's  record.  His 
idealism,  then,  is  correspondingly  one 
that  tries  to  *  Join  hands  with  the 
thinkers  and  workers  of  to-morrow,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  them  by  intelli 
gent  anticipation  of  their  needs.  His 
"humanism,"  In  short,  is  simply  a 
politics  on  a  human,  or  widest,  scale. 
He  claims  no  more  for  his  methods 
than   any    politician   might— probable 


value.  His  formulations  are,  frankly, 
not  of  what  is  and  willy-nilly  must  be, 
but  of  what  ought  to  be — of  what  we 
must  pray  and  strive  ror. 

The  other  kind  of  idealist  tends  to 
ignore  minds  in  the  plural,  concentrat- 
ing his  interest  on  the  mind  or  men- 
tality at  once  common  to  those  minds 
which  he  knows,  and  to  the  many 
other  minds  which  he  does  not  and 
cannot  know.  Herein  he  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  thinkers  of  the  opposite  school,  like 
a  biologist  who  should  try  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  strength  of  a  visit  to  the 
nearest  sheepfold,  what  constitutes  the 
nature  of  sheep  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. That  way  lies  verbalism,  ac- 
cording to  the  progressives.  You  can 
fix,  or  at  any  rate  can  imagine  that 
you  are  fixing,  the  dictionary  value  of 
sheep,  even  if  the  value  of  the  real 
thing  Is  for  ever  altering;  for  you  can 
insist  that,  if  notwithstanding  the 
thing  unconscionably  chooses  to  evolve* 
then  it  ceases  to  be  truly  sheep  with- 
in the  proper  meaning  of  the  term. 
"After  all,"  you  say,  "is  the  idea  of 
sheep  to  wait  upon  the  vulgar  heels 
of  naturalists,  butchers,  and  so  onY 
Knowledge  sufflceth  unto  herself." 
The  humanist  retorts,  "Whose  knowl- 
edge?" 

In  his  most  recent  work,  entitled 
"Formal  Logic,"  Dr.  Schiller  has  rid- 
dled the  static  theory  of  knowledge 
with  objections  of  this  sort.  He  has 
proclaimed  the  perils  attendant  on  a 
method  that,  having  set  up  a  system, 
a  scheme  of  consistent  meanings, 
would  condemn  the  facts  either  to 
conform  thereto  or  to  be  ignored.  For 
the  facts  have  an  awkward  habit  of 
refusing  to  be  ignored.  To  speak  fig- 
uratively, they  are  the  masses,  and  it 
is  from  the  masses  that  the  classes  are 
constantly  reinvigorated  and  renewed, 
by  catastrophic  means  or  otherwise. 

This  output  of  purely  destructive 
criticism,  though  it  occurred  last  In 
the    order    of    time,    comes    first    in 
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the  order  of  the  development  of  Dr. 
Schiller's  thought  Having  cleared  the 
ground  by  the  demolition  of  the  rival 
edifice,  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  pro- 
vide his  enemies  with  a  construction 
for  them  to  shatter,  if  in  their  turn 
they  would  and  could.  This,  then, 
he  does  in  the  two  volumes  before  us, 
and  especially  in  "Studies  in  Human- 
ism." He  speaks  in  his  new  prefaces 
as  if  the  outline  of  the  new  logic 
were  still  growing  under  his  hand;  in- 
deed, on  his  principles  there  Is  no  fi- 
nality to  be  reached  in  the  formula- 
tion of  its  laws.  Nevertheless,  we 
take  it  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  general  account 
of  his  method  that  he  gives  us  here. 
It  is  a  bold  theory.  He  holds  that  the 
making  of  truth — which  is  in  some 
sense  a  fact  that  no  one  can  deny — is 
at  the  same  time  veritably  a  making 
of  reality.  He  transcends  the  oppo- 
sition between  thought  and  things  by 
making  thought — the  thought  of  this 
man  and  that— enter  as  a  constitutive 
element  into  the  very  life  and  growth 
of  the  objective  world. 

We  need  not  examine  Dr.  Schiller's 
arguments  in  detail,  as  they  have 
been  before  the  world  for  some  time. 
With  the  exception  of  the  four  re- 
printed articles  that  are  added  to 
"Humanism,"  there  are  so  few 
changes  that  the  pagination  remains 
much  the  same.  Though  there  is  evi- 
dence of  careful  revision  throughout. 
Dr.  Schiller  has  found  little  that  called 
for  alteration.  Only  one  passage,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
has  been  rewritten  and,  to  our  mind, 
improved  ("Studies  in  Humanism," 
p.  438).  For  the  rest,  here  and  there, 
especially  in  the  essays  bearing  on 
logic  and  epistemology,  the  author — 
doubtless  as  a  result  of  his  recent 
preoccupations  with  the  subject  of 
Formal  Logic— has  successfully  inter- 
polated a  line  or  two.  A  few  ex- 
amples may  be  cited,  as  the  new  mat- 


ter serves  well  enough  to  show  the 
trend  of  his  thought,  whilst  it  Is  at 
the  same  time  illustrative  of  his  in- 
cisive, if  occasionally  somewhat  ribald 
wit 

Thus  in  "Humanism"  he  speaks  ot 
false  and  true  thus:— 

"The  false  is  that  which  fails  us  and 
causes  us  to  fail"  (p.  38); 

and 

"Every  assertion  formally  claims  to 
be  Atrue>,  and  causes  endless  confusion 
if  this  formal  claim  is  identified  with 
real,  and  even  'absolute,'  truth"  (p.  57). 

As  for  absolute  truth,  Dr.  Schiller  in- 
sists that  its  adherents  are  forced  to 
represent  it  as  a  dead  thing,  a  logical 
system  devoid  of  inner  movement: 

"The  movement  of  thought  would 
have  in  any  case  to  be  pronounced 
psychological.  For  the  selection  of  the 
points  in  the  self-subsistent  system, 
between  which  the  thought  mediated, 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  system,  but  only  to  the 
human  interest  which  effects  the  se- 
lection" (p.  52). 

Nor  does  such  a  system  gain  by  apo- 
theosis, as  when  Lotze  erects  It  Into 
the  Absolute.    For 

"its  sole  aim,  apparently,  is  to  keep 
on  affirming  its  own  identity  in  an 
eternal  tautology,  and  why  it  should 
pretend  to  change  in  doing  this  re- 
mains unintelligible"  (p.  73). 

The  same  point  is  made,  rather  Ir- 
reverently, at  the  expense  of  another 
even  more  famous  Absolute,  in  "Stud- 
ies In  Humanism*": 


••i 
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'Plato  has  rescued  knowledge  from 
the  flux  only  by  getting  it  into  a  fix 
(p.  05). 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  Schil- 
ler  with  a  citation  from  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  which,  bearing  on 
the  constructive  side  of  his  theory  or 
knowledge,  shows  where  the  shoe  is 
likely  to  pinch  most      For  his  oppo- 
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nents  charge  him  with  pare  subjec- 
tivism. If  we  create  truth  and  even 
reality,  they  urge,  we  must  create  it 
out  of  nothing.  Fact  goes  by  the 
wall,  and  with  it  the  power  of  con- 
trolling fancy,  the  power  of  verifica- 
tion. Thereto  Dr.  Schiller  replies  that 
"fact,"  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "primary 
reality,"  has  Independent  existence: 

"Though  it  is  always  perceived  by 
us  in  ways  defined,  or  'vitiated/  by  our 
past  interests  and  acts  (individual  and 
racial),  and  we  are  rarely  conscious  of 
all  we  read  into  our  data,  there  is 
undeniably  a  'given*  in  experience,  or 
rather  a  givenness  about  it  We  never 
experience  it  as  purely  given,  and  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  this  the  less  we 
value  it,  but  in  a  sense  this  'primary 
reality*  is  important." 

Thus  the  accusation  of  subjectivism 
appears  to  fail.  Perhaps  more  is  to 
be  made  out  of  a  charge  of  dualism. 
We  wish  the  critics  good  luck,  though 
we  fear  that  they  will  find  Dr.  Schil- 
ler hard  to  tackle  in  the  field  of  meta- 
physics. 

The  changes  of  fashion  in  meta- 
physics are  quite  as  queer,  irrational, 
and  unimportant  as  in  Me  fashions.  A 
few  years  ago  whoever  did  not  call 
himself  an  'idealist"  (whatever  his 
views)  proclaimed  himself  a  philo- 
sophic pariah,  and  risked  (metaphysi- 
cal) annihilation:  now,  even  the  "ideal- 
ists,** with  the  exception  of  a  few  vet- 
erans, are  engaged  in  pandering  to  the 
plain  man  by  asseverating  that  their 
doctrine  la  really  a  form  of  natural 
reabsm;  and,  in  truth,  the  change  n 
often  merely  one  of  verbal  labels.  In 
America  the  manifestations  of  this 
tendency  are  more  robust,  and  the 
authors  of  "The  New  Realism"  are 
prominent  among  the  younger  teachers 
of  philosophy  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Their  book  is  polemical  throughout, 

and  though  it  does  not  cover  quite  the 

whole    ground,    it    exhibits    realistic 

speculation    In    the    most   systematic 


form  it  has  yet  assumed.       Upon  a 
joint  Introduction  there  follow  essays 
on  the  emancipation  of  metaphysics 
from  eplstemology  (Marvin),  a  realis- 
tic theory  of  independence  (Perry),  a 
defence  of  analysis  (Spaulding),  a  real- 
istic theory  of  truth  and  error  (Mon- 
tague),  the  place  of  illusory  experi- 
ence in  a  realistic  world  (Holt),  and 
some  realistic  implications  of  biology 
(Pitkin).    All  this  reading  matter  is 
decidedly  solid,   and  in  parts  highly 
technical  In  its  wording.    Prof.  Holt's 
contribution  appears  to  be  the  ablest, 
clearest,    and   least   dogmatic;    while 
Prof.  Pitkin's  refutation  of  Kant  by 
an  appeal  to  the  natural  realism  01 
flatfish  is  pleasingly  original.    All  the 
authors  are  greatly  dependent  on  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  for  their  ideas  on 
logic,  mathematics,  and  physics,  but 
they  have  also  a  great  belief  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  Importance  of  their 
cause,   conceiving   their   mission   noc 
merely  as  a  refutation  of  "idealism," 
but  also  as  the  eradication  of  "criti- 
cism"  from   philosophy   and  a   rein- 
statement of  "dogmatism."      Indeed, 
some  mitigation  of  their  enthusiastic 
dogmatism    would    have    been    wel- 
comed by  their  readers,  if  it  had  en- 
abled them  to  state  their  opponents* 
case  intelligibly  before  demolishing  it 
The  merits  of  their  work  lie  in  the 
details  of  discussions  which  cannot, 
unfortunately,   be   reproduced   within 
the  limits  of  this  review;  its  defects 
are  more  general,  and  hinge  essen- 
tially on  questions  of  method.    In  the 
first    place    they     frequently    over- 
estimate the  scope  of  their  arguments, 
and  assume  that  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of    an   idealist   argument   is 
equivalent  to  establishing  a  realist  po- 
sition.   For  example,  it  may  be  true 
that  there  is  what  they  (hideously) 
term   an   "egocentric   predicament" — 
i.  «.,  that  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
reality  independent  of  our  knowing, 
it  can  be  known  by  us  only  as  it  is 
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when  we  know  It  It  is  doubtless 
unsound  to  Infer  from  this  a  universal 
dependence  of  reality  on  mind;  but 
surely  this  neither  establishes  posi- 
tively the  truth  of  realism,  nor  yet 
justifies  realists  in  dispensing  with 
such  a  definition  of  realism  as  will 
show  it  to  be  knowable.  The  ''predica- 
ment's" proper  lesson  might  be  that 
both  parties  should  look  out  for  more 
conclusive  arguments,  or  even  that 
the  dispute  between  them  was  in- 
soluble. 

Secondly,  a  procedure  which  always 
starts  from  ready-made  "terms,"  and 
"analyzes"  them  without  considering 
how  and  with  what  right  they  were 
arrived  at,  does  not  Inspire  much  con- 
fidence. For  it  cannot  surely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  genesis  of  a  notion 
never  has  any  bearing  on  its  value, 
and  that  the  verbal  existence  of  a 
"term"  attests  that  of  a  soluble  prob- 
lem. This  difficulty  makes  itself  par- 
ticularly felt  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  error.  Messrs.  Montague,  Holt,  and 
Pitkin  see  that  It  is  vital  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  error  (cf.  p.  458); 
but  they  all  seem  to  think  that  the 
realistic  case  is  won  if  they  can  show 
that  our  "errors"  are  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  the  real,  and  definable 
accordingly.  Yet  what  is  the  scien- 
tific value  of  their  procedure,  unless 
their  definition  can  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  true  and  the 
false  in  actual  inquiry?  What  use 
is  it  to  know  the  definitions  of  truth 
and  error,  if  one  can  never  determine 
whether  any  assertion  is  the  one  or 
the  other? 

This  brings  out  a  third  defect  in  the 
new  realist  method,  viz.,  that  it  seems 
to  content  itself  with  laying  down 
definitions,  without  troubling  whether 
these  are  in  fact  applicable  to  reality. 
It  is  no  doubt  convenient  to  assume 
that  whatever  we  have  defined  must 
therefore  deally  be,  but  surely  science 
is  not  so  credulous  as  to  believe  this 


without  confirmation.  Until,  then,  it 
is  shown  how  this  "new  realism"  can 
apply  to  the  problems  of  real  knowing, 
it  would  seem  to  have  as  little  interest 
for  science  as  the  other  metaphysics. 

The  luxury  of  a  good  swear  has 
hitherto  seemed  as  distinctively  mascu- 
line a  prerogative  as  that  of  a  "good 
cry"  has  been  a  feminine  indulgence; 
but  nowadays  we  have  changed  all  this, 
and  Vernon  Lee  must  have  relieved 
her  feelings  considerably  by  the  al- 
most virile  virulence  of  the  objurga- 
tions she  has  spread  over  her  "Studies 
of  some  Varieties  of  Recent  Obscuran- 
tism." Her  victims,  the  "modern 
obscurantists,"  are  specifically  the 
pragmatlsts  (James  and  Dr.  Schiller) 
Father  Tyrrell  and  his  Modernism,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Crawley  and  his  "anthropologi- 
cal apologetics,"  M.  Sorel  and  "The 
Syndicalist  Myth,"  and,  more  Inci- 
dentally, M.  Bergson  and  Renan.  All 
these  are  represented  as  nefariously 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  propagate  "vital 
lies"  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  social 
order,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  and 
sometimes  tediously  prolonged  and  re- 
iterative castigation.  The  fierce  Indig- 
nation of  this  criticism  is,  however, 
relieved  by  frequent  epigrams  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  perhaps  explained 
by  the  writer's  attachment  to  an  old- 
fashioned  naturalism — for  no  literary 
lady  likes  to  find  that  her  fashions  of 
thought  have  become  out  of  date— 
and  irritation  at  the  preoccupation  of 
the  term  "humanism,"  which  she  ap- 
parently wants  as  a  label  for  her  own 
speculations.  These,  as  sketched, 
seem  vague  and  Incongruous  enough, 
and  amount  to  little  beyond  spelling 
Truth  with  a  capital  letter  and  prais- 
ing "the  humble  and  heroic  habit  of 
seeking  and  accepting  it"  (ii.  209). 
Her  "definition"  (ii.  207)  that  "Truth 
is  that  which  does  not  care  a  button 
what  you  think  of  it"  would  not  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  a  dead  donkey. 
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and  hardly  seems  a  sufficient  vantage- 
ground  whence  to  attack  the  modern 
controversies  about  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

The  book's  main  interest,  then,  lies 
in  its  criticisms,  especially  of  pragma- 
tism, which  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
Vernon  Lee's  assault;  but  she  is  hardly 
equipped  with  the  heavy  artillery  re- 
quired to  carry  philosophic  strong- 
holds. She  never  engages  herself 
very  deeply,  nor  ventures  to  attack, 
e.g.,  the  austere  technicalities  of 
Dewey,  but  skirmishes  round  the  out- 
works, at  such  a  distance  from  thp 
central  positions  that  she  hardly 
catches  a  glimpse  of  them.  Her  chief 
aim  is  to  separate  the  nefarious  doc- 
trine of  the  Will  to  Believe  from  the 
scientific  pragmatism  which  is  inno- 
cent and  even  laudable,  and  to  de- 
nounce James  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
truth  delivered  unto  him  by  Peirce— - 
a  laughable  ambition  to  those  who 
knew  the  two  men  and  the  ease  with 
which  James's  modesty  Invented  pegs 
to  hang  his  views  upon.  Moreover, 
she  has  to  admit  that  all  her  pragma* 
tists  exhibit  traces  of  both  her  prag- 
matisms (i.  5,  17),  and  this  should 
have  led  her  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  for  this  "confusion."  She 
might  thus  have  been  led  to  note  the 
psychological  homogeneity  of  all  the 
grounds  of  belief,  which  renders  all 
opinions  commensurable  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  and  verification,  and  so 
have  discovered  the  main  stimulus  to 
pragmatism.  It  is  no  doubt  an  Intense 
annoyance  to  intellectualism  to  find 
all  "troths'*  thus  treated  frankly  as 
beliefs,  with  a  psychological  origin 
and  a  biological  function;  but  the 
facts  clearly  show  that  such  they  are, 
and  that,  moreover,  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  draw  a  line  between  "vital 
truths"  and  "vital  lies,"  between 
scientific  "principles"  and  "fictions." 
How  these  ideal  structures  are  valued 
usually  depends  on  the  prejudices  of  the 


valuer;  but  whoever  doubts  the  facts 
may  be  recommended  to  acquaint  him- 
self  with  the  800  pages  of  Teutonlcally 
solid  information  which  Prof.  Vaihin- 
ger  has  consecrated  to  expounding  the 
scientific  value   of   "fictions." 

Pragmatism,  then,  can  refuse  to  be 
dismembered,  and  puts  its  critics  into 
the  dilemma  that  they  must  either  re- 
ject all  valuable  ideas  as  "fictions"  or 
accept  them  all  as  "truths,"  or  devise 
better  means  for  discriminating  the 
"true"  from  the  "false."  Vernon  Lee's 
expedient  of  labelling  as  "opinions" 
the  sense  of  "truth"  obnoxious  to  her 
is  vain;  the  least  reflection  shows  that 
this  is  a  description  (like  "vital  lies") 
from  the  papal  standpoint  of  a  superior 
person  who  imagines  that  he  has  the 
truth,  and  does  not  allow  for  the  facts 
that  all  "truths"  are  opinions,  and  all 
"opinions"  we  are  entitled  to  assert  the 
by  their  owners.  When  it  is  inquired 
further  who  is  infallible,  and  of  what 
"opinions'  we  are  entitled  to  assert  the 
absolute  truth,  It  becomes  plain  that 
Vernon  Lee's  attack  has  failed. 

She  errs  also  in  minor  matters.  That 
James  identified  "truth"  and  "useful- 
ness" (1. 53)  has  never  been  admitted  (cf . 
the  current  number  of  Mind) ;  to  say  that 
pragmatism  does  not  concern  itself 
with  lies  (i.  52)  betrays  inadequate 
study  of  the  literature;  11.  173  exhibits 
a  confusion  of  'intellect"  and  "Intel- 
lectualism." The  demand  (1.  10)  for 
"some  bolder  Nietzsche"  to  proclaim 
that  life  needs  fictions  has  long  been 
supplied,  both  by  Nietzsche  himself, 
who  said  so  very  loudly  and  often,  and 
by  Prof.  Vaihinger.  Lastly,  the  chur* 
iftou  of  the  Arunta  are  not  "bull- 
roarers"  (ii.  7). 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  Ver- 
non Lee's  excess  of  zeal  against  "ob- 
scurantism" has  spoilt  an  excellent 
subject  A  really  constructive  study 
of  'vital  lies"  and  their  social  function 
would  have  been  most  valuable;    for 
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ever  since  tbey  were,  as  Vernon  Lee 
points  out,  Invented  and  patented  by 
Plato's  Intellectnalism,  tbey  bave  been 
tbe  breeding-places  of  just  the  sort  of 
intellectual  dishonesty  and  muddle 
against  which  pragmatism  is  a  pro- 
test For  a  vitally  necessary  belief 
cannot  remain  a  "lie"  for  biological 
reasons,  while  a  belief  which  can  be 
described  as  a  ulie"  has  no  longer  vital 
value  for  those  who  can  call  it  a  lie. 
A  "vital  lie,"  therefore,  is  a  paradox, 
conflated  by  confusing  the  standpoints 
of  those  who  believe  it  true  and  those 
who  believe  it  false.  It  may  well  be, 
however,  that  all  intellectualism  is  it- 
self essentially  a  "vital  lie,"  and  so  re- 
sents the  detection  of  the  "lie"  in  its 
version  of  life. 

It  is  easy  to  write  a  book  about 
Nietzsche,  for  he  usee  few  technical 
terms.  It  is  also  easy  to  write  a  medi- 
ocre book  about  him,  as  Mr.  Chatter- 
ton-HUl  has  done:  Nietzsche  expresses 
himself  with  such  force  and  frequency 
that  certain  essential  points  of  his 
teaching  cannot  escape  notice.  But 
good  books  about  him  are  likely  to  be 
rare,  for  he  demands  more  than  plain 
exposition,  careful  comparison  and 
criticism  of  conflicting  passages,  and 
the  other  qualities  which  the  writers 
of  books  about  books  usually  possess. 
This  volume  is  readable,  and  it  sets 
forth  some  of  Nietzsche's  fundamental 
ideas  clearly  enough.  It  does  not  cover 
the  whole  field,  however.  Art,  music, 
education,  and  some  other  topics  of 
great  Importance  to  Nietzsche  are 
treated  casually  and  only,  in  parenthe- 
sis. "Eternal  Recurrence"  does  not 
appear  till  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
then  provokes  the  author  to  a  cannon- 
aide  of  rhetorical  questions  without  any 
satisfying  result.  The  chapter  on  the 
religions  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  The 
comparison  of  Nietzsche  with  Max 
Stlrner  is  good,  too,  and  we  note  with 
Interest  that  the  author  is  in  general 


Agreement  with  the  view  of  Stlrner 
put  forward  in  The  Athenwum  of  May 
11th,  especially  as  to  the  Inconsistency 
of  Stirner's  individualism  with  his 
union  of  egoists. 

There  are  faults  of  repetition,  some 
affected  passages  appearing  almost 
word  for  word  in  several  places.  Nietz- 
sche himself  has  the  habit  of  reitera- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  we  question 
whether  this  book  does  not  carry  fidel- 
ity to  its  subject  too  far  in  repeating 
fad  nauseam  "life  in  all  its  plenitude," 
"the  integral  life,"  and  many  other 
catchwords.  Nor  can  we  forget  cer- 
tain observations  about  eternal  snows 
and  virgin  forests,  "the  last  sleep 
which  knows  no  awakening,"  or  "a 
faith  which  is  as  a  burning  flame,  and 
which  glows  like  the  evening  star  in 
the  pale  azure  sky."  The  punctuation 
is  not  above  suspicion,  nor  the  Eng- 
lish  unimpeachable.  We  thought,  too, 
that  the  lost  ideal  of  bucolic  Birming- 
ham was  known  beyond  the  possibility 
of  error;  yet  we  hear  of  seven  acres 
and  a  cow.  In  places  the  argument 
itself  Is  endangered  by  looseness  of 
expression.  More  than  once  the  au- 
thor ascribes  to  Nietzsche  the  doctrine 
that  life  at  any  price  is  valuable, 
whereas  it  Is  Christianity  and  the 
modern  spirit  which  keep  incurables 
alive  and  flout  eugenics.  But  the  most 
serious  fault  of  all  Is  that  Nietzsche 
is  treated  almost  exclusively  as  a  mere 
philosopher  (which  he  was  as  little 
as  he  was  a  mere  philologist),  until  in 
the  last  chapter  the  author  states  with 
some  surprise  that  he  was  really  a  re- 
ligious teacher  of  the  highest  order. 
Therefore,  we  add,  the  Inconsisten- 
cies and  metaphysical  difficulties,  on 
which  the  author  lays  such  stress,  may 
be  neglected.  Religions,  while  their 
myths  are  strong,  can  carry  any  load 
of  metaphysical  inconsistencies  which 
philosophers  care  to  lay  upon  them, 
and,  as  M.  Fouillee  has  said,  "Nietz- 
sche's philosophy  is  composed  of  poetry 
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and  mythology."    Let  the  writer  of  the     and  not  waste  his  time  upon  less  iin- 
next  book  about  him  take  the  hint,     portant  aspects  of  his  theme. 

Tbe  Athenaeum. 


THE  RAIMENT  OP  CAPTIVITY. 


Napoleon  Boswell,  the  little  gypsy, 
could  time  a  flying  horse  to  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  split  second  and  be 
well  out  of  the  way  of  the  strike  of  his 
heels,  but  he  could  not  time  a  motor- 
car. Therefore  one  evening  when  a 
motor-car  found  him  in  a  shady  lane 
engaged  upon  shady  work  therein,  it 
lifted  him  right  into  one  hedge,  while 
Cinder  the  lurcher  rolled  yelping  into 
the  other  and  the  hare  disappeared 
into  the  next  field. 

Poley  lay  still  in  the  hedge  and 
rapidly  ran  over  all  he  had  ever 
heard  of  other  worlds  than  this,  and  he 
thought  that  his  legs  had  been  carried 
away  in  the  motor-car.  But  they  were 
not,  for  when  at  last  a  working  porv 
tta  of  his  understanding  returned  to 
him  he  discovered  that  he  was  lying  In 
a  bed  of  an  appalling  white  color  with 
his  left  leg  hurting  him  viciously.  The 
room  appeared  to  be  full  of  people— all 
of  them  Gejoa.  But  even  yet  Poley 
coakl  not  pull  himself  sufficiently  to- 
gether to  lie  adequately  to  the  question 
thrice  addressed  to  him — 

"What  Is  your  name,  little  boy,  and 
where  do  you  belong  to?"  He  could 
only  gase  with  faintly  moving  lips  at  a 
tall  lady  bending  over  him. 

"Stent,  will  yon  please  ask  him?' 
said  this  lady,  moving  back  from  the 
bed.  "You  may  make  him  understand." 
A  Uttfte  lean  chauffeur  slid  respect- 
fully into  the  foreground,  but  once  at 
the  bedside  he  suddenly  lapsed  from 
his  good  manners  and  shouted  loud  in 
Foley's  ear. 

"Hey!  what  do  they  call  you  boy, 
and  where  d*yer  live?" 

'Elijah  Tnrnbull,"  lied  Poley,  fertil- 
ity of  Invention  suddenly  returning  to 


him,  "and  we  live  in  Glasgow."  The 
chauffeur  shook  his  head  disapprov- 
ingly. 

"There  have  been  some  gypsies  about 
lately,  ma'am,"  he  explained.  "I  saw 
them  last  night  camping  in  Green 
Lane.  It's  like  as  not  he  belongs  to 
them." 

As  a  result  of  investigation  in  that 
quarter,  it  was  not  long  before  the  pale 
faces  of  Poley  Boswell's  father  and 
mother  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
They  were  in  a  condition  of  quivering 
shyness  and  of  consternation  pitiable 
to  behold,  but  encouraged  by  sundry 
pushes  from  behind  on  the  part  of  the 
chauffeur,  who  followed  them  closely, 
they  were  finally  got  into  the  room. 
Then  suddenly  their  embarrassment 
gave  way  before  the  dawning  horror 
of  the  situation,  and  Mrs.  Boswell, 
with  a  faint  scream,  tumbled  on  her 
knees  at  the  bedside  of  her  son. 

"Oh!  my  blessed  Poley,  my  blessed 
little  son!  What  in  de  wort'  is  de  mat* 
ter?"  she  wailed.  "Oh!  my  blessed 
mother,  take  me  home,"  Poley  walled 
back  at  her,  and  struggled  fiercely  to 
break  a*  ay  from  his  bed-clothes.  But 
he  was  held  down  sternly  and  bidden 
to  be  a  brave  boy. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Turnbull,  about 
it  all,"  the  tall  lady  began  very  softly. 
"I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was  really 
our  fault,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
your  son  Elijah  has  broken  his  leg — 
and  it's  a  rather  bad  break,  I  am 
afraid.  The  doctor  tells  me  he  cannot 
be  moved  for  some  time  to  come  with 
safety.  So  you  must  trust  us  to  take 
care  of  him  here.  He  shall  have  every* 
thing  done  for  him  that  can  possibly 
be  done,  and  we  will  take  as  much 
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care  of  him  as  If  he  were  In  a  hospital.'9 
This  particular  illustration  of  care 
was,  however,  somewhat  unfortunately 
chosen,  for  it  brought  Mrs.  Boswell 
on  her  knees  again  with  a  wail  of 
fear.  It  1b  well  known  in  the  tents 
that  Mrs.  Boswell's  great  aunt  Melinda 
had  once  been  borne  sorrowing  to  a 
hospital,  and  her  people  had  never  seen 
her  face  again.  She  died  there  of 
smallpox.  But  Mr.  Boswell  sternly 
rebuked  his  wife  for  her  ebullition  of 
feeling.  "Be  quiet,  woman,"  he  said. 
"You've  got  no  manners,  you're  that 
owdaclous  and  brazen.  Don't  be  for- 
getting of  your  civility  among  civil 
people.'*  Then  turning  towards  the 
benefactress  he  explained,  "You  see 
we  cannot  abear  to  part  with  our  son, 
lady,  my  wife  and  me.     Now  if  he 

could  only  come  along  with  us,  we " 

"That  would  be  a  most  risky  pro- 
ceeding, my  good  man,"  interrupted  a 
sallow  and  solemn-looking  man.  He 
bad  previously  hurt  Foley's  leg  ex- 
cruciatingly, and  Foley  had  adjudged 
him  a  doctor  and  a  murderer.  "Un- 
less you  want  to  have  a  cripple  for 
your  son — quite  permanently  incapaci- 
tated—you had  better  leave  him  here 
with  Miss  Angela  Freeling.  As  she 
makes  you  the  offer  you  may  be  sure 
that  that  is  the  best  course  ef  action, 
and  yon  may  be  very  thankful  for  the 
chance  she  holds  out" 

At  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boswell  stood 
and  faced  each  other,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  prolonged  gaze,  a  look  so 
long  and  so  searching  into  each  other's 
eyes  that  it  seemed  nothing  less  than 
an  occult  dialogue  of  intimate  souls. 
Then  two  sharp  words  of  Romanl  as 
conclusion,  and  Napoleon  the  elder 
turned  to  Miss  Angela  Freeling  with 
a  deep  and  respectful  obeisance. 
"Wery  well,  lady,  since  you  say  so, 
so  it  shall  be,  and  be  sure  we  are  wery 
willin'  to  trust  with  you  our  son,  and 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  offer.  We 
are  not  onlearned  people  what  does 


not  reckernize  a  high  and  noble  offer. 
But  it's  a  wery  'ard  thing  to  part 
with  our  little  boy  like  this — 'ard  to 
part  with  him  like  this  in  pain.  'E's 
like  gold  and  silver  to  us  is — is— our 
Elijah.  You  understand  our  feelings, 
lady." 

Then  Mrs.  Boswell  suddenly  leaned 
over  Poley  and  spoke  very  rapidly  to 
him  in  Romani,  and  what  she  said, 
being  interpreted,  was  this — "Listen 
Poley,  for  your  life,  listen.  Your  dad 
'as  just  got  Into  trouble  about  a  horse, 
a  very  big  trouble,  and  we  are  going 
off  to-night — Bedford  way — far  and 
quick  as  ever  we  can  go.  There  alnt 
a  chanst  of  our  stopping  anywhere 
about  here  outside  of  the  prison,  so 
you'll  just  have  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  find  us  as  soon  as  ever  you 
can  get  yourself  out  of  this  house  of 
foolish  Gajos.  Do  you  understand,  my 
Poley?" 

Poley  understood,  and  the  horror  of 
it  all  made  him  jump.  Instantly  a 
sharp  pain  shot  down  his  leg,  the  room 
began  to  swim  round  him,  and  he 
seemed  sinking,  sinking  down  through 
the  white  bed  till  he  was  utterly  lost  in 
a  dark,  silent  night  of  unconsciousness. 
When  he  woke  up  his  father  and 
mother  were  gone,  and  a  bottle  with 
an  unknown  horrible  smell  was  being 
held  against  his  nose. 

So  it  fell  out  that  for  a  season  the 
tents  of  his  people  no  longer  knew 
Poley  Boswell,  and  he  dwelt  miserably 
in  the  house  of  strangers.  He  hated 
it  with  all  his  soul.  He  hated  the 
whiteness  of  his  room.  He  hated  the 
whiteness  of  the  shirt  that  covered  his 
brown  skin.  He  hated  the  whiteness 
of  the  cup  he  drank  out  of;  for  no 
well-regulated  gypsy  ever  uses  white 
china.  He  longed,  among  all  this  trim 
and  dazzling  whiteness,  for  the  dark, 
unshapely,  and  well-perforated  tent 
which  in  happy  days  sheltered  his 
slumbers.  As  for  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  had  come  'they  seemed  al- 
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together  unaccountable  in  their  ways 
and  foolish  in  their  minds.  Their 
brave  effort  to  conceal  from  him  their 
disconcerting  discovery  of  his  parents* 
disappearance  seemed  the  most  fondly 
transparent  piece  of  lying  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  only  wished  they  would 
oat  with  it  and  save  him  the  tedium 
of  the  daily  performance  of  declaring, 
with  many  tears,  his  Intention  of  kill- 
ing himself  if  they  didn't  bring  to  him 
his  father  and  mother.  But  excepting 
on  this  point  of  their  dense  foolish- 
ness he  rather  liked  these  people. 
There  was  no  doubt  they  were  kind 
in  a  clumsy,  wrong-headed  sort  of  way, 
bringing  him  picture-books  of  boys  at 
school,  of  boys  playing  cricket,  of  boys 
trundling  hoops,  of  boys  doing  all  man- 
ner of  things  outside  his  notion  of  nor- 
mal boyhood.  The  questions  put  to 
him  too!  Whether  he  really  liked  liv- 
ing in  a  tent;  whether  he  was  often 
hungry;  whether  he  wouldn't  like  to 
work  on  a  farm  or  be  a  gardener,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on,  till  his  head  ached. 

Though  all  this  sort  of  thing  spurred 
him  to  considerable  inventiveness,  and 
he  lied  In  reply  fluently  and  with  cir- 
cumstance, yet  he  felt  they  were  so  like 
children  in  his  hands  that  he  was 
sorely  tempted  a  score  of  times  to  give 
up  the  game,  tell  the  truth  and  risk 
the  shaming  of  the  devil. 

But  one  day  there  was  a  gleam  of 
brighter  things.  He  elicited  from  Miss 
Angela  Freeling  that  she  was  fond  of 
horses,  and  kept  two  hunters.  Her 
carriage-horses  she  had  parted  with  for 
a  motor.  Her  groom"  was  now  her 
chauffeur.  Perhaps  he  remembered  Al- 
fred Stent,  the  groom?  He  had  carried 
him  upstairs  after  the  accident  Poley 
remembered  him  and  cursed  him  low 
in  Roman!.  Had  he  not  devilishly  and 
clumsily  driven  over  him  and  broken 
his  leg?  But  here,  at  any  rate,  was  a 
link  of  fellowship  with  at  least  one 
person  in  the  house,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Poley,   growing   more 


and  more  homesick  and  longing  to  talk 
of  the  things  he  knew,  waxed  truth- 
fully communicative  and  talked  volubly 
of  the  horses  that  had  come  into  his 
wide  and  varied  experience  of  the  road 
and  the  horse-fair.  A  bay  mare  in 
Miss  Angela's  stable  had  begun  to  show 
symptoms  of  strangles,  and  Poley  ven- 
tured to  shake  his  head  over  the 
groom's  treatment,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  a  prescription  of  his  own 
which  Miss  Angela  Freeling  wrote 
down  on  paper.  This  solemn  recording 
act  was  impressive,  and  ministered  to 
Foley's  pride,  but  he  wondered  why  she 
couldn't  carry  it  in  her  head  as  he  did. 
At  last  came  the  hour  of  release. 
Poley  left  his  horrible  white  bed;  then 
his  room.  Finally  he  was  given  a 
crutch  and  was  helped  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen.  At  last  he  went  out  of 
doors.  Oh!  how  good  It  was  just  to 
sniff  the  free  fresh  air  of  heaven  again 
and  see  the  wide  sky  overhead.  His 
heart  bounded  at  the  sight;  and  that 
surely,  coming  down  to  him  on  the 
wind,  was  the  smell  of  horses!  He 
nosed  at  it  luxuriously,  and  then  away 
he  tottered  awkwardly  on  his  crutch 
straight  for  the  stable-yard.  And  there 
he  found  himself  In  the  presence  of 
Alfred  Stent,  who  was  sweeping  the 
yard  in  leisurely  manner.  Poley  looked 
at  him  in  disgust.  A  groom,  a  master 
of  horses,  who  had  humbled  himself  to 
become  a  mere  engine-driver!  And  it 
was  such  a  man,  going  on  still  in  his 
wickedness,  who  had  brought  all  this* 
misery  into  Poley's  life.  Presently  the 
groom  raised  his  small  person,  leaned 
on  his  broom  and  gazed  on  Poley  criti- 
cally through  one  eye.  "BUo!  young 
Gyppo  .  .  .  And  where  are  you  a-goin' 
a-stealing  that  crutch?"  For  which 
salutation  Poley's  hatred  of  the  mo- 
ment became  a  hatred  for  all  eternity. 
He  therefore  sharpened  his  tongue. 
"I'm  only  a-goin',  Mr.  Stent,  to  see  to 
what  purpose  you've  been  druggin' 
that  bay  mare.' 
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Alfred  Stent  opened  his  second  eye 
amazedly.  "Elijah  Turnbull,"  he 
growled,  "I'll  trouble  you  to  mind  your 
own  business.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  bay  mare,  I'd  like  to 
know?" 

"There's  no  call  to  be  angry,  Mr. 
Stent,"  said  Poley,  suddenly  meek. 
"I  only  know  as  she  had  strangles,  and 
I  jest  wanted  to  look  at  her.  It's  so 
very  easy  a  thing  to  cure  is  strangles 
in  a  healthy  'oss." 

"Well,  then,  the  bay  mare  'as  gone 
so  yon  carn't  see  her.  She  went  yester- 
day. To  'ear  a  little  hedge-bottom 
vagabone  like  you  talk  of  curing  an 
'one  makes  me  laugh." 

Certain  croaking  sounds  in  the 
throat  of  Mr.  Stent  testified  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  amusement  that  he  felt, 
as  he  brought  his  broom  into  slow  ac- 
tion again  and  proceeded  noisily  with 
his  occupation.  Poley  eyed  him  contem- 
platively a  while,  and  then  he  said: 

"I  wouldn't  exactly  say  as  you  'ad 
made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Stent,  seeing  as  I 
don't  know  all— who  you've  a-parted 
with  her  to,  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
besides.  There's  often  a  deal  to  know 
about  a  sick  'oss."  Then  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  hobbled  slowly  out  of 
the  stable-yard.  Poley  had  only 
drawn  a  bow  at  a  venture,  but  the  bolt 
flew  close  enough  apparently  to  make* 
Mr.  Stent  stop  his  work,  steady  him- 
self on  the  broom-handle  and  gaze  af- 
ter Poley's  retreating  figure  with  an 
awestruck  look  on  his  face. 

Poley's  recovery  was  rapid.  He  hadj 
fine  recuperative  powers.  He  healed 
like  the  tough  little  sapling  of  a  hedge- 
thorn  stock  that  he  was,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Stent  he  was  able  to  skip  on  his  crutch 
at  a  pretty  brisk  pace  to  the  drive 
where,  early  one  morning,  he  heard  the 
clatter  of  a  horse  being  put  through 
his  paces.  It  was  a  well-built,  shapely 
hunter  by  which  stood  Miss  Angela, 
Alfred  Stent,  and  a  big  horse  dealer 


whom  Poley  knew  well  as  a  frequenter 
of  the  better-class  horse-fairs.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  fiery  face  and  a  watery 
voice,  a  voice  that  had  always  offended 
Poley,  being  subtly  suggestive  of  the 
dribblings  of  a  muddy  soul.  Stent  was 
standing  a  little  in  the  background  of 
the  group,  so  that  Poley  came  up  to 
his  side  unobserved. 

"It's  a  better  piece  of  'orseflesh  in 
every  way,  madam,  than  the  bay 
mare,"  he  heard  the  dull  gurgle  of  the 
dealer's  voice.  "You  may  trust  me, 
madam,  when  I  say— in  every  way.  It 
was  a  shockin'  error  I  made  in  taking 
'er  off  your  'ands,  madam,  for  I'D  never 
be  able  to  make  a  saleable  mare  of  her 
— not  if  I  live  to  a  'undred.  Tell  yer, 
madam,  I  can  see  her  bein'  a  dead  lors 
to  my  pocket" 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Hammock," 
Miss  Angela  replied  deprecatingly,  "I 
should  not  like  that,  but  I  really  don't 
think  you'll  find  it  so  bad  as  you  think. 
Now  I  do  believe  you  about  this  chest- 
nut. There  is  no  doubt  about  his  qual- 
ity, and  he  carried  me  well  in  the  pad- 
dock." 

Thus  Poley  learnt  what  had  become 
of  the  bay  mare.  It  gave  him  food  for 
rapid  reflection  and  even  for  conjec- 
ture. Then  he  proceeded  swiftly  to 
run  over  with  some  satisfaction  the 
points  of  the  bay  mare's  possible  suc- 
cessor, till  suddenly  his  eye  rested  on 
a  feature  which  filled  him  with  suspi- 
cions— a  certain  danger  signal  for 
which  a  gypsy  horse  dealer  is  always 
on  the  alert  Then  the  devil  entered 
into  Poley's  heart  He  remembered 
nothing  but  the  injury  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  enemy  standing  by 
his  side,  so  unconcerned  and  unsuspi- 
cious of  danger.  Poley  threw  away 
caution,  and  drawing  closer  to  Alfred 
Stent  he  whispered  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"What  are  you  gettin*  on  this  deal, 
Alfred?  Your  pockets  will  be  'bout  as 
heavy  with  sovereigns  as  that  horses 
belly  is  full  of  shot." 
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The  unexpected  happened.  It  was 
Miss  Angela  who  suddenly  turned  on 
Poley,  and  it  was  no  longer  the  pleas- 
ant-mannered Miss  Angela  of  hereto- 
fore. Her  voice  bad  become  hard,  and 
her  eyes  were  so  penetrating  that  he 
quailed  before  them. 

"What  was  it  you  said  Just  then, 
Elijah  Turnbull?"  she  demanded. 

Poley  shuffled  uneasily  on  his 
crutches.  "I  said  nothink,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"You  are  telling  a  lie,  Elijah,"  she 
said,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  burn  his 
soul.    "What  is  it  you  said  to  Stent?" 

Then  Foley's  pluck  suddenly  de- 
parted, his  inventive  powers  fled  from 
him,  and  he  replied:  "I  said  as  that 
'oss  warn't — warn't  all  as  he  should 
be." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  Miss 
Angela's  eyes  held  him  still  in  their 
compelling  grip,  and  Poley  replied: 
"Gone  i'  the  wind."  Then  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  lost  soul. 

There  was  a  moment's  awful  silence. 
The  dealer's  fiery  visage  glowed  hot 
like  a  furnace  under  the  bellows. 
Sounds  came  from  his  throat  as  if  a 
thick  overflow  were  preparing,  but 
Miss  Angela  turned  abruptly  to  the 
groom.  "Saddle  that  horse  again,"  she 
said,  "and  bring  me  my  whip." 

The  ten  minutes  that  followed,  dur- 
ing which  Miss  Angela  was  galloping 
the  horse  round  and  round  the 
meadow,  were  about  the  most  uncom- 
fortable Poley  ever  remembered  spend- 
ing  in  all  his  life. 

He  and  the  groom  and  the  dealer 
stood  at  the  stable-gates,  and  the 
groom  and  the  dealer  alternately 
cursed  each  other  in  low,  and  cursed 
Poley  in  loud,  tones.  Poley,  ear- 
hardened  as  he  was  to  the  language 
of  horse-fairs  and  roadside  inns,  shiv- 
ered at  the  things  which  were  to  be- 
fall him  in  body  and  soul  for  his  in- 
terference In  "a  business  which  warn't 
his."    By  the  time  Miss  Angela  Free- 


ling  had  at  last  drawn  rein  and  dis- 
mounted he  was  prospectively  a 
blasted  cinder  of  the  under-world. 
Miss  Angela  descended  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  group.  She  held  the 
horse  by  the  rein  and  listened  care- 
fully, then  she  led  him  straight  up  to 
the  dealer. 

"He  is  touched  in  the  wind,  Mr. 
Flam  mock,"  she  said  quietly. 

The  dealer  protested  turgidly.  "Oh, 
no!  madam,  I'm  sure,  madam.  Oh, 
dear,  no.  There  aint  no  person  could 
say  that  He  may  be  Just  a  leetle  bit 
weak  in  that  point,  as  you  might  say, 
and  as  I  told  Alfred  Stent  here.  No 
one  can  ever  say  as  Jerry  Flammock 
don't  speak  out  straight  of  the  bad 
points  as  well  as  the  good  points  of  the 
'osses  he  sells.  'Be  sure.'  I  says  to  Al- 
fred Stent,  'you  tell  the  lady  that  if 
he  has  a  weak  point  about  him  it  is  in 
the  wind — but  otherwise '" 

Stent's  face  paled.  At  first  words 
failed    him,    then    he    broke    out    in 

breathless   haste:    "It's  a  d d   lie, 

ma'am.  He  didn't  tell  me  nothink  of 
the  sort." 

"Don't  swear  in  my  presence,"  said 
Miss  Angela,  sternly;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  dealer  she  threw  the  bridle 
to  him. 

"I  cannot  say  I  like  either  you  or 
your  horse,"  she  said  coldly.  "And  I 
won't  purchase.  You  will  find  that  the 
nearest  way  out  of  the  park." 

Then  she  turned  on  her  heel,  and 
Foley,  thinking  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,  followed  her  closely 
upon  his  crutch.  But  she  never  turned 
to  speak  to  him,  and  went  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  house  without  a  word. 

The  curious  thing  was  that  Miss 
Angela  never  alluded  to  this  incident 
of  the  chestnut  horse  again,  but  the 
next  day  she  sent  for  Poley  into  her 
presence.  The  woman  who  the  day 
before  had  cowed  him  into  telling  a 
most  audacious  truth  disappeared.  She 
was  once  more  the  foolish  woman  of 
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no  understanding.  She  first  broke  to 
him  -with  much  pathos  the  news  of 
his  parents'  disappearance.  Then  she 
gently  laid  before  him  her  plans  for 
his  future,  including  the  provision  of  a 
good  situation  on  a  farm  at  an  early 
date.  Poley  assumed  a  duly  broken- 
hearted attitude  in  view  of  the  loss  of 
his  parents,  and  an  attitude  of  thanks- 
giving at  the  dazzling  prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  earn  for  himself  an  honest 
livelihood.  He  left  her  presence  shed- 
ding some  tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
gratitude.  While  she  smiled  happily 
to  herself,  contemplating  with  much  in- 
ward  satisfaction  the  paths  of  plenty 
and  of  righteousness  into  which  she 
proposed  to  lead  little  Elijah  Turnbull, 
who  had  been  so  providentially  useful 
to  her. 

Now  this  new  development  would 
no  doubt  have  become  perplexing  had 
it  not  been  followed  with  a  felicitous 
alacrity  by  another  incident  of  an  al- 
together different  nature.  Poley's 
heart  bumped  up  into  his  mouth  one 
afternoon  when  he  saw  the  flutter  of 
a  hawker's  "mongin-guno"  (begging 
apron)  at  the  kitchen  door.  He  ap- 
proached warily  and  saw  that  It  was 
Mrs.  Linda  Sherrard,  a  "posh-rat"  (half- 
breed)  of  his  acquaintance,  selling 
clothes-pegs.  He  knew  better  than 
draw  near  wnilst  she  was  engaged  in 
her  trafficking  at  the  door,  but  be  lay 
in  ambush  for  her  in  the  shrubbery. 

"Lor!  Poley  Boswell,  is  that  you? 
What  a  fright  you  guv  me!  But  my 
gracious!  how  fat  you've  grownd." 

"Where  have  dey  got  to?"  he  de- 
manded eagerly. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  lowering  her 
voice,  "and  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  got 
to  tell  you.  Are  you  hearkening?" 
•By  de  good  Lord  I  am." 
•Well,  then,  I  seed  your  people  down 
on  Daltworth  Common  a  week  ago, 
and  your  dad,  he  says,  if  you  can  Just 
get  at  our  Poley,  say  as  on  the  27th  of 
August,  early  morning,  I'll  be  at  Wilm- 
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ing  Cross  Roads.     You  know  where 
that  is?" 
Poley  nodded. 

"Tell  him,"  he  says,  "that  I  dursn't 
come  no  nearer  to  him  than  that,  and 
tell  him  if  he  is  not  there  at  daybreak 
on  Wednesday  fortnight  as  I  won't 
own  him  my  son  no  more.  S'elp  me 
God!" 

"Dat's  what  he  said,  was  it?"  said 
Poley. 

"Yes!  that's  what  he  said— the  werry 
artical  words.     And  your  poor  dear 
mother  is  a-crying  after  you  every  day. 
.Elseways  she's  doin'  well." 

"Ho!"  said  Poley  reflectively.  Then— 
"Give  us  a  bit  o'  tuvlo  (tobacco)  my 
blessed  woman.    I'm  most  a-dyln'  for 
a  smoke." 

Mrs.  Sherrard  helped  him  out  of  a 
little  screw  of  paper  towards  life  again, 
and  went  her  way. 

Two   perplexities   were   now    ever 
present  with  Poley  Boswell.    The  first 
to  avoid  the  paths  of  the  infuriated 
Mr.  Stent,  who,  being  under  a  month's 
notice,    fell    to    cursing    vehemently 
whenever  Poley  came  within  his  range 
of  vision.     The  second,  and  far  the 
greater  perplexity,  was  how  to  be  at 
his  father's  side  at  the  Cross  Roads  on 
Wednesday  fortnight   Poley  had  never 
been  confronted  by  such  a  problem  in 
all  the  fourteen  years  he  had  spent 
upon  God's  earth.    He  thought  about  it 
waking.    He  dreamt  about  it  upon  his 
white  pillow,  but  he  could  not  see  his 
way  through  the  trouble.    He  felt  as 
if  he  were  all  the  time  groping  in  a 
dark  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
In  after  years  Poley  Boswell  always 
thought  of  it  as  an  Intervention  of  a 
highly  beneficent  Providence  that  early 
on  August  28,  by  the  mercy  of  the  dear 
God  in  Heaven,  Miss  Angela  Freeling 
sent  for  him  again  Into  her  fine  draw- 
ing-room.   This  sacred  place  glittered 
like  a  shooting  gallery  with  mirrors, 
and  was  soft  under  foot  as  the  turf  of 
the  downs. 
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"Sit  down,  Elijah,"  she  said,  and 
pointed  out  a  white  skeleton-like  chair. 
Poley  sat  down  uneasily  with  a  thump- 
ing heart  He  felt  that  the  moment 
was  big  with  fate  for  him.  Then  she 
unfolded  before  him  a  prospect  im- 
mediate and  astounding. 

"Elijah,  you  will  go  from  here  to  the 
Rectory  to-day.  You  are  well  enough 
for  work  now.  There  you  will  clean 
the  boots  and  knives  and  be  useful 
about  the  house.  Later  you  will  work 
in  the  garden." 

Foley's  face  expressed  breathless  in- 
terest Inwardly,  he  swore  deeply  in 
Roman! 

"The  Rector  has  a  pony/'  she  added, 
"and  you  will  look  after  that,  which  is 
work  you  will  like  Elijah,  and  can  do 
well." 

Poley  seethed  with  scorn  of  this 
clumsy  compensation  for  the  cleaning 
of  boots  and  knives,  but  his  face  only 
expressed  expectancy. 

"To-night  the  Rector  is  dining  with 
me,"  she  said,  "and  he  will  take  you 
back  with  him,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  as  good  a  lad,  Elijah,  there  as  you 
have  been  here." 

Poley  encouraged  the  signs  of  a  sob 
In  his  throat,  feeling  that  tears  would 
become  him  at  this  point,  and  at  that 
Hiss  Angela  fell  into  one  of  those  fits 
of  folly  that  were  so  incomprehensible 
to  him. 

"My  poor  little  fellow,"  she  said, 
with  a  catch  In  her  voice.  "Of  course 
you  will  feel  losing  your  parents  like 
this,  and  it  must  all  seem  such 
a  tremendous  change  to  you.  But  some 
day  you  will  understand  what  a  good 
thing  it  has  been  for  you  to  have  been 
saved  from  all  that  wandering  sort  of 
life  and  to  have  been  placed  like  this 
in  a  quite  respectable  and  honorable 
way  of  living/' 

Poley  left  her  presence  feeling  rather 
stunned.  He  could  not  piece  together 
the  whole  situation  at  once.    It  took 


him  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  stretched 
under  a  hedge  in  the  park,  to  see 
things  clearly.  But  when  he  rose  and 
limped  back  to  the  house  there  was  a 
light  in  his  eyes  which  had  not  been 
there  for  days,  and  he  fairly  laughed 
outright  as  he  watched  two  rabbits 
leaping  over  one  another  for  sheer  fun 
and  frolic  in  the  sunshine.  "Dese 
blessed  little  things  have  de  devil  in 
their  feet  too,"  he  said. 

It  was  about  eight  that  evening 
when  suddenly  Poley  appeared  before 
Alfred  Stent  in  the  harness-room.  The 
groom  had  just  put  the  Rector's  cob 
in  the  stable  and  was  sitting  over  the 
fire  chewing  the  cud  of  his  discontent 
When  he  saw  Poley  in  the  doorway  he 
began  to  thunder  and  lighten  against 
him. 

'There  ain't  no  need  to  say  all  them 
things  of  me,  Mr.  Stent,"  Poley  said 
humbly.  "I've  just  come  to  say  I'm 
sorry  for  what  I've  done."  Mr.  Stent 
stared  with  hard  eyes.  "Yes,"  said 
Poley,  his  words  tumbling  over  one 
another  out  of  a  sheer  tumult  of  con- 
trition. "I  see  now  as  I've  done  you  a 
wrong,  Mr.  Stent,  along  of  not  mind- 
ing my  own  business." 

"What's  your  game  now?"  asked 
Alfred  Stent,  eyeing  him  with  fierce, 
cold  suspicion. 

"There  ain't  no  game.  I  swear  there 
ain't.  I'm  only  sorry  for  the  mischief 
I've  done  you,  and  far  as  I  can,  I 
want  to  put  things  right  between  us 
before  I  go." 

"Get  out!"  thundered  the  infuriated 
Stent,  picking  up  a  brush  threaten- 
ingly. Poley  held  his  ground.  "Now, 
Mr.  Stent,"  he  said,  his  lips  still  full 
of  grace,  "if  you'll  jest  listen  quiet,  I 
can  put  things  right" 

"Get  out!"  shouted  Stent  again,  and 
the  brush  whistled  through  the  air. 
Poley  dodged  the  missile  with  skill,  and 
continued  patiently. 

MPut   things   right   between   us 
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There's  Mr.  Flammock  now- 

"What  about  'im?"  asked  Stent,  with 
a  sudden  interest 

"Well,  didn't  Jerry  Flammock  deal 
far  worse  by  you  than  ever  I  did— and 
— and— you  can  be  even  with  him  if 
you  like." 

"Either  speak  out  straight,  young 
gypsy,  or  go,"  growled  Stent,  "else- 
ways  I'll  carry  you  out  dead  myself." 

"Well,  arn't  I  telling  you  quick  as 
I  can?  Jerry  Flammock  has  jest  gone 
up  the  road  with  two  'osses  to  the 
Wheatsheaf.  I  seed  him  go.  The 
man's  'arf  drunk  as  he's  going  to  sell 
'em  to.  I  'eard  the  chap  galdering 
about  what  he  was  goin'  to  buy  from 
Jerry  on  the  inn  doorstep  just  now 
when  I  went  up  to  the  post  Now  Mr. 
Stent"  .  .  .  (and  Poley  threw  an  in- 
finite cunning  into  his  face  as  he  said 
the  words)  "if  you  don't  stop  that  deal 
for  Jerry  Flammock  and  send  'im 
home  with  them  'osses  on  his  'ands 
you're  not  the  clever  man  I  take  you 
for.    There  now!" 

"But,  you  cursed  little  gypsy,"  cried 
Stent,  trembling  with  eagerness  but 
still  in  doubt,  "I  cannot  get  away 
from  here.  I  am  tied  up.  I've  got  to 
get  the  Parson's  cob  in  the  trap  at  'arf- 
past  nine,  don't  you  see,  and  that  gives 
me  no  time." 

"Plenty,"  said  Poley.  "Why,  Mr. 
Stent,  you  can  leave  the  cob  to  me, 
cannot  you?  I'll  harness  him  for  you, 
if  you'll  be  back  sharp  to  take  him 
round.  I'll  have  him  ready  for  you, 
every  strap  and  buckle  of  him." 

Stent  seized  his  cap.  The  fever  of 
vindictiveness  had  gripped  his  bouI. 
He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  just  paused 
at  the  yard  gate  to  whisper  hoarsely 
back  through  the  dusk,  "Mind  you  be 
ready  sharp  with  the  trap  at  9.20, 
young  Turnbull,  or  else  won't  I  break 
you— not  'art !" 

Poley  watched  his  disappearing 
figure  with  a  curiously  eager  face,  and 
then  he  laughed  low.    "Alfred  Stent," 
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he  said,  "I  don't  think  as  I  can  attend 
to  your  business,  for  I've  got  to  go  a 
long,  long  way  before  half -past  nine  to- 
night   Tatcho  (true)  as  my  dad!" 

It  was  a  quarter  to  ten  when  Miss 
Angela  Freeling  rang  the  drawing- 
room  bell  imperatively  for  the  second 
time. 

"I  ordered  the  Rector's  pony-carriage 
round  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Where 
is  Stent?" 

The  maid  standing  in  the  doorway 
turned  first  red  and  then  pale. 

"Please  ma'am,"  she  said,  "he's  in 
the  stable-yard  just  now." 

"Well!  why  does  not  be  bring  the 
pony  round?" 

"Please  ma'am,  he  says  as  he's  been 
tryln'  his  best" 

'Trying  his  best!  What  do  you 
mean?    I  don't  understand." 

'Trying  his  best  to  find  the  pony." 
•Find  the  pony?" 

'Yes,  ma'am,  he  says  he  cannot  find 
the  pony  nowheres,  not  in  the  stable, 
nor  the  road,  nor  the  park." 

An  awful  silence  fell  on  the  drawing- 
room.  The  Rector  broke  it,  saying: 
"Dear  me!    I  don't  understand!" 

"And  the  trap?"  asked  Miss  Angela 
in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"Oh,  the  trap  is  there  in  the  yard  all 
right,  ma'am."  Miss  Angela  pulled 
herself  together  to  think,  and  she  was 
not  always  "the  small  knowing  soul" 
that  Poley  conceived  her. 

"Where  is  Elijah  Turnbull?  He  was 
to  be  ready  to  go  with  the  Rector  at 
half-past  nine." 

"Please  ma'am,  we  have  not  seen 
him  for  an  hour.  We've  called  loud 
enough  and  looked  everywhere,  but  we 
cannot  find  him— and  please  ma'am, 
we  believe  in  the  kitchen,  ma'am — that 
he's  gone  with  the  pony." 

Bliss  Angela  turned  to  the  bereft 
Rector,  who  was  sitting  as  one  in  a 
dream.  "My  dear  Rector,"  she  said, 
with  a  rather  white  face  but  an  up- 
ward twitching  of  the  corners  of  her 
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mouth.  "My  dear  Rector,  I  am  truly 
sorry  about  this,  but  It  is  borne  in 
upon  me,  it  is  somehow  borne  in  upon 
me  that  our  gypsy  boy  has  stolen  your 
hone." 

And  Poley  was  riding,  riding,  riding 
away  into  the  glorious  dark  of  the 
night  His  heart  within  him  was  sing- 
ing songs  of  glee  to  the  time  of  the 
patter  of  the  pony's  hoofs  on  the  road- 
side turf.  On  and  on  over  the  lonely 
and  deserted  road.  Thank  the  good 
Lord  for  the  solitude.  Gypsies  do  not 
fear  loneliness,  except  in  ghost-haunted 
lanes,  when  their  consciences  are 
afraid  and  they  are  not  leading  the 
uncorrupt  life  of  a  Poley  Boswell.  To 
Poley  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  con- 
gratulation that  there  was  not  a  soul 
stirring,  not  a  sound  drifting  over  the 
fields.  On  and  on  through  the  dark 
hours,  keeping  the  Parson's  pony 
steadily  to  her  stride—the  Parson's 
pony,  game  but  astonished  at  these  un- 
wonted proceedings  of  the  night  On 
and  on  through  the  dark  hours  into  the 
grey  hours  until  at  last  into  the  wel- 
come dawn.  Before  Poley's  eyes  the 
young  day  gradually  began  to  shake 
itself  free  from  the  gloom,  and  then 
suddenly  flashed  out  in  all  the  brave, 
glittering,  silver  array  of  sunrise,  and 
lo!  there  in  the  dazzling  first  light  of 
the  day— with  a  haze  of  glory  all  round 
— the  most  wonderful  sight  in  all  the 
world  for  Poley.  A  tall,  splendidly 
built  and  highly  decorated  dogcart 
standing  hard  by  a  fir  wood,  and  in  it 
a  woman  sitting  gazing  earnestly  down 
the  road.  A  man  was  stooping  to 
tighten  the  girths  of  the  horse  between 
the  shafts. 
•'My  blessed  Dad!  My  blessed  Daia!" 
Poley  nearly  choked  with  Joy.  His 
heart  was  a  turmoil  of  it,  but  when  he 
pulled  rein  and  tumbled  off  his  pony 
all  he  said  was:  'This  little  'oss  is  a 
stayer,  dad.  Mi-duvel,  he's  a  stayer." 
And  they  said  nothing  to  him  by  way  of 
greeting,  but  Mrs.  Boswell  sobbed  aloud. 
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"Where  did  you  get  dat  dere  cob, 
Poley?"  asked  his  father,  hoarsely. 
"What  game  o'  mischief  have  you  been 
up  to  now?" 

"It's  de  'Rashai's  grai'  (Parson's 
horse)  my  dad,  as  I  had  to  take  to 
carry  me,  else  I  couldn't  never  have 
got  to  you  all  dis  way  with  a  broken 
leg." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  o'  sich  a  thing 
in  all  your  life?"  Napoleon  the  elder 
groaned— "but  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  no 
stolen  horses  into  our  company.  It's 
bad  enough  for  us  now  as  it  is.  So 
make  haste  and  turn  him  out  into  dat 
dere  field  behind  de  fir  wood,  and  shut 
him  up.  Mi-duvelaste  man,  do  it 
quickly  now,  for  de  tents  is  twenty 
miles  from  here." 

Poley  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  reluct- 
tantly  parted  with  his  mount  in  a 
pleasant  pasture  behind  the  wood.  He 
patted  him  tenderly  as  he  said  good- 
bye. 

"Think  on  you  don't  ever  forget  me, 
my  beautiful  little  'oss,"  he  said,  "for 
I  won't  ever  forget  you  long  as  I  do 
live  for  what  you've  done  for  me  to- 
night De  Lord  bless  you,  my  precious 
bit  o'  gold." 

Then  he  rejoined  his  parents,  who 
were  hastily  preparing  for  departure. 
Poley  was  stowed  away  deep  under 
the  seat  of  the  dogcart  as  a  present 
precaution,  and  covered  up  with 
sacks. 

"Eat  dat,  my  gorgeous  angel,"  said 
Mrs.  Boswell,  as  she  thrust  an 
enormous  lump  of  bread  and  meat  into 
his  eager  fingers.  "It  ain't  the  vic- 
tuals of  highflyers  and  gentle-folks," 
she  added,  "but  it's  the  sweet  food  of 
your  own  people  wot  you  ought  to 
think  all  de  wort'  of  now,  Poley." 

But  before  Poley  began  to  make  his 
breakfast  he  wriggled  his  black  head 
out  from  among  the  sacks. 

"My  blessed  Mother,  Jest  lean  over 
here,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  very  quiet" 
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She  leased  over  to  him. 
"What  Is  it  you  wants  to  say,  my 
son?" 

The  Oorohffl 


Bat  he  said  nothing  at  alL  He  only 
wreathed  his  arms  tight  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

R.  0.  M. 


THE  MAGIC  AND  CRAFT  OF  COLERIDGE  * 


It  is  not  likely  that  a  fuller  edition 
than  this  will  ever  be  published  of 
Coleridge's  poetry.  The  reader  will 
look  first  at  the  poems  and  fragments 
never  printed  before,  but  he  will  find 
no  new  treasure  among  them.  There 
are  some  pieces  called  Epigrams  and 
Jeux  df esprit,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  others  published  before,  which 
one  reads  on]y  to  wonder  why  Cole- 
ridge wrote  them.  Among  the  frag- 
ments are  lines  faintly  prophetic  of 
famous 


And  all  the  City  silent  as  the  Moon 
That  steeps  in  quiet  light  the  steady 

vanes 
Of  her  huge  temples. 

Having  written  prophetic,  we  saw  that 
this  was  dated  1804-5,  whereas  "The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  published  in  1798, 
has  the  stanza — 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  fcirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

So  the  fragment  is  not  prophecy,  but 
feebler  reminiscence;  so  early  had 
Coleridge  begun  to  live  on  his  past. 
The  metrical  experiments  are  more  in- 
teresting, though  we  cannot  feel  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  Professor  Saints- 
bury  expresses  in  his  notes  to  them. 
The  best  are  not  novelties,  but  revivals 
of  old  effects,  Elizabethan  and  Jacob- 
ean. One  or  two  are  also  pretty 
poems- 
Go  little  Pipe!  for  ever  I  must  leave 
thee, 

Ah.  vainly  true! 

•  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  By  B.  H.  Coleridge. 
Two  Volume*.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London,  Prowde.  16s.  net.) 


Never,  ah  never!  must  I  more  receive 
thee? 

Adieu!    Adieu! 
Well,  thou  art  gone!  and  what  remains 
behind, 
Soothing  the  soul  to  Hope? 
The  moaning  Wind — 
Hide  with  sere  leaves  my  Grave's  un- 
daisied  Slope. 

That  is  well  enough;  but  we  remember 
how  Keats,  in  his  fragment  of  an  Ode 
to  Mala,  made  a  metrical  experiment 
and  also  wrote  great  poetry  of  his  own. 
The  edition  contains  a  photogravure 
of  a  remarkable  pencil-portrait  of  Cole- 
ridge by  C.  R.  Leslie,  made  about  1818. 
It  Is  a  little  sentimental,  but  expresses 
both  the  genius  and  the  weakness  of 
the  poet 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  edi- 
tion is  the  "exhaustive  summary  of 
various  readings  derived  from  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  sources;"  and 
we  may  take  it  that  the  text  is  now 
finally  established.  We  note,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  first  line  of  "Work 
without  Hope"— 

All  nature  seems  at  work.  Slugs  leave 
their  lair, 

the  better  reading  Slags  is  not  only 
preferred  to  Stags,  but  proved  to  be 
right;  for  a  note  tells  us  that  the  word 
Snails  Is  erased  In  the  manuscript 
Stags  was  printed  when  the  poem  was 
first  published  in  the  Bijou  for  1828 
and  has  been  often  repeated,  no  doubt 
from  a  notion  that  it  was  more 
poetical.  Mr.  Coleridge  apologizes  for 
the  number  of  trifling  or  accidental 
variants  of  the  text  which  he  gives 
In  his  notes.  We  are  grateful  to  him 
for  the  labor  he  has  spent  on  them, 
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for  they  show  us  the  critic  as  well  as 
the  poet  in  action.  As  he  says— "Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  MSS.  of  Cole- 
ridge's poems  which  are  known  to  be 
extant  are  in  a  manner  reproduced  and 
made    available    for    study    and    re- 
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Thus,  the  first  version  of  "The  An- 
cient Mariner,"  published  in  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  is,  of  course,  well 
known.  But  Mr.  Coleridge  prints  all 
its  variations  in  his  notes  to  the  final 
version,  so  that  one  can  compare  them 
with  the  text  and  see  at  a  glance  what 
later  editions  were  made.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  every  change  was  an  im- 
provement, negative  or  positive.  In 
the  version  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads" 
Coleridge  was  too  conscious  that  he 
was  writing  a  ballad.  He  sometimes 
tried  to  be  naive  and  quaint,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  being  almost  silly — 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand- 
Quoth  he,  there  was  a  Ship- 
Now  get  thee  hence  thou  greybeard 
Loon! 

Or  my  Staff  shaU  make  thee  skip. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  insisted  too  much 
on  detail.  Thus  he  said  of  the  Alba- 
tross that  "the  Mariners  gave  it  bis- 
cuit-worms," which  is  very  likely  Just 
what  they  would  have  done.  But  in 
the  final  version  this  line  becomes— 
It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  It  is  worth  while  considering  why 
the  change  is  an  Improvement  It  is 
not  because  biscuit-worms  are  prosaic 
creatures  or  an  anachronism,  but  be- 
cause they  arrest  the  reader's  atten- 
tion and  keep  it  too  long  on  the  first 
line  of  the  stanza.  We  might  define 
the  prosaic  in  poetry  as  we  define  dirt 
It  is  merely  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 
These  biscuit-worms,  if  they  were  a 
detail  important  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  poem,  would  not  be  prosaic  how- 
ever disgusting  in  themselves.  They 
were  struck  out  because,  being  dis- 
gusting,  they   were  likely  to  attract 


more  notice  than  was  due  to  them. 
No  doubt  Coleridge  first  put  them  in 
because  he  was  reacting  against  the 
abstract  vagueness  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury poetry.  Indeed,  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner" in  Its  first  version  was  a  mani- 
festo as  well  as  a  wonderful  poem. 
It  was  the  most  romantic  of  all  poems 
of  the  romantic  movement 

There  was  no  passage  in  it  which 
gave  Coleridge  so  much  trouble  as  that 
in  which  he  describes  the  Skeleton- 
Ship  with  Death  and  Life-in-Death  on 
board.  This  is  the  most  extremely 
romantic  incident  in  the  poem;  and  as 
it  was  first  written  It  had  some  like- 
ness to  the  mechanical  horrors  of  Monk 
Lewis,  who  in  his  ballad  of  "Alonzo 
the  Brave"  tells  us  that 

The   worms   they    crept  in   and   the 

worms  they  crept  out. 
And  sported  his  eyelids  and  temples 

about 

So  Coleridge  described  Death  in  this 
stanza,  afterwards  suppressed— 

His  bones  were  black  with  many  a 
crack, 
All  black  and  bare  I  ween; 
Jet-black  and  bare,  save  where  the  rust 
Of  mouldy  damps  and  charnei  crust 
They're    patch'd    with    purple    and 
green. 

There  we  have  everything  that  was 
temporary  and  provincial  in  the  ro- 
mantic movement;  everything  that  was 
wantonly  opposed  to  classical  good- 
sense  and  proportion.  Coleridge  meant 
it  to  be  horrible,  but,  like  most  things 
written  with  that  aim,  it  makes  one 
laugh  rather  than  shudder.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge also  gives  a  new  stanza  "found 
added  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet 
in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Bristol 
edition  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads.'"  It 
comes  Just  before  the  stanza  we  have 
Just  quoted,  and  runs  thus:— 

This  ship  it  was  a  plankless  thing, 

—A  bare  Anatomy  I 
A  plankless  spectre-Hind  it  mov'd 

Like  a  Being  of  the  Sea! 
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The  woman  and  a  fleshless  man 
Therein  sate  merrily. 

In  the  final  version  Coleridge  describes 
neither  Death  nor  the  Ship  in  set 
terms;  and  we  do  not  miss  the  de- 
scription of  them,  because  out  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  on  the  nightmare 
Llfe-ln-Death. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  change 
of  a  word  or  two  tarns  commonplace 
into  magic.  Thus:  "Like  April  hoar- 
frost spread"  was  first  merely  "Like 
morning  frosts  y -spread";  and  the  last 
of  the  lines 

Till  clomb  above  the  Eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip 

ran  originally  "almost  atween  the  tips." 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  made  far 
fewer  changes  in  "Christabel"  in  the 
course  of  composition,  although  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  sought  for  variations  in 
three  different  MSS.  Those  which  he 
gives  are  mostly  unimportant;  but 
where  the  text  runs 


r 
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Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied, 
Collects  herself  with  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  side! 

Coleridge  first  wrote 

She  took  two  paces  and  a  stride 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side. 

This  is  a  kind  of  Pre-Raphaelite  par- 
ticularity into  which  Tennyson,  Ros- 
setti,  and  Morris  often  fell  afterwards. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a 
healthy  reaction  against  the  vague- 
ness of  statement  to  which  all  poets 
are  tempted;  but  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  biscuit-worms,  it  arrests  the 
reader's  attention  too  much,  besides 
conveying  the  impression  that  Geral- 
dine  was*  taking  the  measurements  of 
the  bedroom. 

But  of  all  the  variations  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  gives,  the  most  interesting 
are  those  of  "Youth  and  Age."  The 
first  MS.  begins  with  this  irrelevant 
jingle:— 


On  the  tenth  day  of  September, 
Eighteen  hundred  Twenty  Three, 
Wednesday  morn,  and  I  remember 
Ten  on  the  Clock  the  Hour  to  be 
[The  Watch  and  Clock  do  both  agree.} 

Then,     after    a     curious    incoherent 
passage  of  prose,  follows,  under  the 
title  "Aria  Spontanea,"  the  first  draft 
of  the  poem  starting  with  the  lines, 
"Flowers  are  lovely,  Love  is  flower- 
like."   The  Intervening  prose  begins, 
"An  air  that  whizzed  &£  fyte^aAou 
(right  across  the  diameter  of  my  Brain) 
exactly  like  a  Hummel  Bee,"  but  does 
not  make  it  clear  whether  the  air  first 
took  shape  in  the  Jingle  or  the  poem. 
If  in  the  Jingle,  it  changed  Its  character 
very  much  in  the  poem.    The  second 
MS.  begins  much  like  the  first  ver- 
sion:- 

Verse,  that  Breeze  mid  blossoms  stray- 
ing 

Where  Hope  clings  feeding  like  a  Bee. 

So  that  perhaps  the  bee  of  the  prose 
found  his  way  Into  the  poem.   Now  the 
manner  in  which  this  poem  was  com- 
posed, taken  together  with  Coleridge's 
account  of  the  composition  of  "Kubla 
Khan,"  may  help  us  to  understand  why 
he  wrote  so  little  poetry  of  the  highest 
quality  and  so  much  that  is  altogether 
inferior.   We  might  have  expected  that 
Coleridge,  being  both  a  philosopher  and 
a  poet,  would  succeed  in  fusing  his 
poetry  and  his  philosophy;  but  unfor- 
tunately, when  he  combines  them,  he 
spoils  both.    They  are  always  better 
apart;  and  his  finest  poetry  Is  not  re- 
markable  for  thought,   as   his   finest 
thought  is  not  remarkable  for  passion. 
In  fact,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
were  two  different  people  in  him;  and 
he  could  use  his  intellectual  power,  not 
in  composing  his  poetry,  but  only  in 
correcting  it.    No  fine  poetry  is  less  in- 
tellectual than  his  best    That  seems 
to  be  made  up  partly  of  sheer  music, 
of  airs  that  whizzed  through  his  head 
like  a  bee,  and  partly  of  associations 
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that  were  linked  together  by  the 
music.  It  Is  worth  noting,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  lines  at  the  end  of 
"Kubla  Khan":- 

And  all  should  cry,  Beware!  Beware! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise- 
appear  to  allude  to  the  Blshi,  a  kind  of 
eremite  who,  by  living  on  dew  and 
wild  fruits  in  the  wilderness,  attains 
to  a  supernatural  ecstasy  and  wisdom. 
He  is  a  common  subject  of  Chinese 
pictures,   and   some  of  these   would 
serve  as  perfect  illustrations  to  the 
poem.     If  Coleridge  had  read  about 
Rishis—  and  he  had  read  about  most 
things — they  would  be  brought  into 
Ins  mind  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
poem    began   about  an   Emperor   of 
China,  and  their  ecstasy  would  supply 
fitting  words  to  the  climax  of  the  mu- 
sic 

MKubla  Khan,"  as  Coleridge  himself 
tells  us,  was  composed  in  what  we 
should  now  call  his  subconsciousness. 
And  he  appears  only  to  have  been  in- 
spired when  his  subconsciousness  took 
control  of  hlm.j  True,  "The  Ancient 
Mariner"  is  a  coherent  poem;  but  if 
we  examine  it  closely  we  shall  see  that 
It  Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  visions, 
all  associated  with  the  sea,  and  that 
the  story  is  only  a  means  of  Introdu- 
cing these.     The  poetry  rises  to  its 
height  In  each  vision;  and  each  seems 
to  supply  its  own  separate  inspiration. 
It  is  only  the  poet's  critical  power  and 
Us  craft  that  links  them  together  so 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  links. 
For  a  poet  can,  of  course,  exercise 
craft  and   critical    power   upon    the 
works  of  his  subconsciousness.      He 
can,  indeed,  enlarge  and  heighten  them 
with  bis  conscious  genius;  and  this  is 
what  most  poets  do.    But  in  C61erl£ge\ 
the  conscious  genius  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  feeble  as  the  will;  in- 


deed, there  was  probably  some  connec- 
tion between  the  feebleness  of  both. 
Apart  from  his  great  intellect,  he  had 
this  magical  gift  which  came  and  went 
as  dreams  come  and  go.    When  It  was 
absent,  he  had  no  magic  at  all;  and  it 
only  came  frequently  for  a  short  period 
of  his  life.    There  are  songs  in  which 
he  tries  to  tempt  it  back  and  only  half 
succeeds  or  fails  altogether.    We  can 
see  him  coaxing  it,  as  it  were,  in  some 
of  his  metrical  experiments.    He  starts 
a  tune  in  hopes  that  the  words  will  fit 
it;  but  they  do  not,  and  the  result  is 
accomplished  minor  poetry.    It  comes 
and  goes  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  rhetoric  of  the  first  stanza  of 
the  "Ode  to  France,"  and  for  the  other 
four  stanzas  he  has  to  rely  on  rhetoric 
alone.    There  is  a  touch  of  it  here  and 
there  in  many  poems,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  them  alive,  were  it  not  for 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Christa- 
bel"    and    "Kubla    Khan."     Perhaps 
"Frost  at  Midnight"  and  "Work  with- 
out Hope"  attained  to  their  high  ex- 
cellence without  it    They  are,  at  any 
rate,  fine  poetry  such  as  other  poets 
might  have  written,  and  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  subject  in  each  case  in- 
spired him  to  write  them.    But  in  the 
best  of  Coleridge  subject  is  not  the  in- 
spiration any  more  than  in  a  tune. 
They  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  experience;  they  are  themselves 
experiences  with  less  relation  to  any  a 
reality  than  dreams.    Coleridge  read  in 
"Purchas    his    Pilgrimage":    —    "In 
Xamdu  did  Cublai  Can  build  a  stately 
Palace,  encompassing  sixteene  miles  of 
plaine  ground  with  a  wall,  wherein  are 
fertile  Meddowes,  pleasant  Springs,  de* 
lightfull   Streames,   and  all  sorts  of 
beasts  of  chase  and  game,  and  in  the 
middest  thereof  a  sumptuous  house  of 
pleasure."    Those  words  set  him  off, 
and  we  may  believe  the  story  of  the 
dream  composition  and  the  imperfect 
and  interrupted  waking  remembrance 
of  It  if  we  please.    In  any  case,  It  was 
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only  the  most  extreme  example  of  his 
method  of  composition  In  all  his  best 
poetry.  He  could  not  finish  "Christa- 
bel"  either,  though  Martin  Tapper 
could.    We  believe  that  he  has  been 

The  Times. 


unjustly  reproached  for  not  giving  the 
world  more  of  his  magic.  He  gave  all 
that  was  given  to  him,  and  the  greatest 
of  poets  or  of  men  could  not  have  done 
more. 


CONCEKNING  TEMPLES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Be  hath  violently  taken  away  an  souse 
which  he  buUded  not — Job. 
The  other  day  I  was  standing  in  S. 
Martin's  le  Grand  watching  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  Post  Office.    It  was  an 
impressive  sight     The  line  of  black 
pillars,  almost  unsupported  and  uncon- 
nected, stood  up  against  the  grey  sky, 
and  behind  them  men  were  hacking  at 
the  old  walls,  levering  and  digging  in 
the  plaster,  and  evecj  minute  or  so, 
with  an  explosion  and  a  cloud  of  white 
dust  sending  down  a  fragment  of  the 
fabric  to  swell  the  rubbish  heap  below. 
I  had  never  closely  examined  this  old 
building  in  the  days  of  its  occupation; 
but  now,  as  it  was  vanishing  before 
my  eyes,  I  realized  with  what  inten- 
tion of  beauty  and  grandeur  the  stones 
of  that  fagade  had  been  erected.    I  say 
intention   rather   than    fulfilment    be- 
cause our  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  grand  vary  from  decade  to  decade, 
whereas  the  Intention  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful and  grand  thing  is  the  same  and 
%  recognizable   everywhere   and   always. 
Dead  men  had  given  time  and  labor  to 
the  making  of  this  place  beautiful;  a 
dead  architect  had  evolved  it  from  his 
thoughts,  dreamed  of  it  as  it  would  one 
day  spread  its  facade  in  dignity  along 
the  busy  thoroughfare;  but  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  so  soon,  while  it  was  still 
firm  and  solid  on  its  foundations,  hon- 
estly sheltering  from  the  weather  the 
manifold  activities  which  it  had  been 
designed  to  shelter,  it  would  be  at- 
tacked by  the  pick-axe,  disintegrated 
and  destroyed,  and  its  expensive  and 
carefully   designed   fittings   advertised 


for  sale.  Mere  destruction  is  seldom 
pleasant  to  witness,  and  the  thought  of 
men  being  paid  to  destroy  and  pull 
down  what  but  yesterday  other  men 
bad  been  paid  to  make  and  build  up 
filled  me  with  uneasy  doubts  as  to  the 
sanity  of  some  of  the  most  admired  en- 
terprises of  human  Industry. 

And  then  I  went  across  to  King  Ed- 
ward Street,  aud  looked  upon  the  new 
building  in  which  the  Tost  Office  is  now 
housed.  Plain  and  efficient  it  has  the 
semblance  of  a  factory;  no  one,  I  think, 
would  claim  much  more  for  it  architec- 
turally. And  it  is  to  make  way  for 
this  factory  that  the  temple  over  the 
way  is  demolished.  Remember,  I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  a  very  fine  temple, 
or  of  any  very  remarkable  architectural 
merit;  but  it  was  grand  and  imposing 
In  its  conception.  It  was  a  temple,  and 
not  a  factory.  And,  looking  upon  the 
two,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  are  every- 
where pulling  down  our  temples  and 
building  up  factories  instead.  The  fac- 
tories are  more  hygienic  nnd  conven- 
ient for  the  transaction  of  business,  but 
the  spirit  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  dig- 
nified enthusiasm  in  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  is  gone.  The 
portal  of  Boston  Station  is  no  lovely 
object,  but  it  is  at  least  symbolic  of 
the  wonder  with  which  man  enters  upon 
the  exploration  of  a  new  world.  Long 
may  It  stand  to  remind  us  that  mankind 
was  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
able  to  be  awed  and  solemnized  by  the 
thought  of  what  the  railway  might 
mean,  and  imaginative  enough  to  feel 
that  an  endless  steel  pathway  that  began 
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In  the  Boston  Road  and  ended  amid  the 
banting  sprays  of  Holyhead  Harbor 
should  have  a  fitting  gateway  at  either 
end:  and  long  may  it  remain  as  an  en- 
tirely suitable  portal  through  which  we 
approach  the  tangled  mysteries  and 
quaint  survivals  and  superstitions  of 
Boston  Station. 

If  there  is  any  building  which  should* 
afford  a  modern  opportunity  for  the 
symbolic  expression  of  a  great  idea,  it 
Is  surely  the  building  which  houses  the 
central  affairs  of  the  Post  Office.    Im- 
agination must  soar  high  to  envisage 
the  huge  circle  that  has  its  centre  there. 
Think  of  the  thousands  of  wires  that 
converge  there  from  all  over  the  world, 
n>ing  high  over  smoking  chimneys  by 
the  gargoyles  and  pinnacles  of  cathe- 
drals,   through    the     high-streets     of 
towns,  over  moorland  roads,   by  the 
sea  shore,  under  the  ocean,  thrilling 
with  news,  yet  all  silent  and  secret  as 
they  enter  that  deep  chamber  in  the 
Post  Office.     Think  of  the  carts  and 
vans,  the  little  men  with  little  burdens 
of  sacks  and  bags  hurrying  like  ants 
In  every  direction,  the  lighted  trains 
flying  over  the  country,  the  men  sit- 
ting in  lighted  boxes  sorting  and  stamp- 
ing    letters,     the     ships     shouldering 
through  the  cold  grey  of  the  Channel 
surges,  their  tracks  all  converging  upon 
that   spot   in   the   middle   of   London. 
Consider  these  things,  and  say  whether 
the  Post  Office  should  more  fitly  have 
the  semblance  of  a  factory  or  of  a 
dream.    We  could  not  build  a  dream  in 
the  last  century,  but  we  at  any  rate 
made  such  puny  gestures  as  we  knew, 
to  express  our  sense  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence;  now  we  have  ceased  even 
to    attempt    such    gestures,    and    ask 
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merely  that  things  shall  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  their  purposa.  Maybe  the 
new  Poet  Office  serves  its  direct  pur- 

• 

pose  better  than  the  old.  Bat  there  is 
an  Indirect  purpose.  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  just  that  of  living  or 
not  >  living  by  bread  alone.  Perhaps 
our  age  provides  more  bread  than  there 
used  to  be;  but  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  better  sometimes  to 
be  short  of  bread  and  have  something 
else  as  well,  than  always  to  have  a 
large  supply  of  bread  only,  even  though 
it  be  standard  bread,  on  hand. 

I  understand  that  housebreaking  on 
a  large  and  highly  organized  scale  is  an 
entirely    modern    trade.      The    thing 
which  it  symbolizes  is  not  very  happy. 
There  is  no  merit  in  pulling  a  thing 
down  unless  you  are  to  put  something 
better  In  its  place.   This  area  of  dust 
and  bricks  and  plaster,  crashing  falls 
of  ruin,  and  ascending  clouds  of  linte 
and   smoke,  placarded   all   over  with 
the  name  of  its  demolishes  and  the 
legend  "Housebreaker,"  and  v.  1th  no- 
tices that  the  various  parts  are  "for 
sale,"  seems  to  point  the  moral  of  our 
time — to  pull  down  and  to  sell  that 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and 
to  put  up  instead  that  which  can  ap- 
peal only  to  common  sense  and  ma- 
terial desire.     One  must  not  push  the 
figure  too  far;  or  press  pessimistic  con- 
clusions too  hard;  but  there  is  at  least 
some  theme  for  reflection  in  this  little 
scene  enacted  amid  the  commotion  of 
.London  streets— reflection,  perhaps,  as 
to  the  relative  importance  cf  temples 
and  factories  In  the  life  of  man,  and 
the   peculiar   disadvantages   attendant 
on  an  undue  preponderance  of  either. 

FiUon  Young. 
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THE  CHINESE  LETTER-PILE. 


"Francesca,"   I   said,   "why   do  you 
stand  there  so  silently?      Can  it  be 
that  you  are  dividing  your  swift  mind 
now  hither,  now  thither— that,  in  fact, 
you  are  doubting  what  to  do?" 

"You  have  guessed  it,"  said  Fran- 
cesca. "I  cannot  decide  where  to  put 
this  letter." 

"Is  it  an  important  letter?" 

"It  is,"   said   Francesca:   "most  im- 
portant" 

"And  you   want  to   be  certain   of 
finding  it  again  V 

"I  do." 

"Then    why    not    put    it    in    your 

pocket?" 

"My  pockctV  said  Francesca. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "your  pocket  Swing 
your  left  hand  backwards,  while  you 
grasp  your  skirt  with  your  right  Now 
screw  your  body  to  the  left,  at  the 
same  time  dropping  your  head  and 
shoulders  until  your  forehead  comes  in 
contact  with  your  heels.  You  now  com- 
mand your  pocket  and  should  be  able 
to  do  what  you  like  with  it." 

"Pockets,"  said  Francesca,  "are  not 
meant  for  letters." 

"Mine  are;  but  we  will  let  that  pass. 
What  about  the  mantelpiece?" 

"Where  the  whole  world  could  read 
It    Thank  you." 

"Then  put  it"  I  said,  "in  a  vase. 
Things  that  are  put  in  vases  are  al- 
ways found  again.  Think  of  it,  Fran- 
ceses. Ten  years  hence  you  will  make 
an  incautious  movement  and  the  vase 
will  be  dashed  to  the  floor  and  broken 
into  a  hundred  fragments.  As  you 
stoop  to  pick  them  up  you  will  notice 
a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  dust 
and  you  will  realize  that  it  is  your  dear 
old  letter,  left  unanswered  for  one 
hundred-and-twenty  months.  You  will 
call  me  to  your  side.  We  shall,  so  far 
as  our  years  allow  us,  fly  into  one  an- 
other's arms  and  mingle  such  tears  as 


are  left  to  us;  and  we  shall  tell  the 
touching  story  to  all  our  friends.  Fran- 
cesca, if  this  prospect  attracts  you,  put 
the  letter  in  the  vase." 

"No,"  said  Francesca,  "I  cannot  bear 
to  wait  so  long." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "let  us  mingle 
our  tears  at  once  and  have  done  with 
it" 

"And  if  you  have  no  better  sugges- 
tion to  make,"  said  Francesca,  "pray 
let  me  think  this  question  out  for  my- 
self." 

"No,  Francesca,"  I  said,  "I  will  not 
I  have  another  plan.  It  has  just  oc- 
curred to  me.    It  is  an  inspiration." 

"If  it  is  an  inspiration,"  said  Fran- 
cesca, "I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  it    I  know  your  inspirations." 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "you  flatter 
yourself.  You  do  not  know  this  one. 
Do  you  see  that  piece  of  furniture?" 

"What,  that  old  cupboard  thing 
against  the  wall?" 

"It  is  no  cupboard,"  I  said;  "nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  old.  I  bought  It  six  months 
ago.     It  is  a  solid  and  handsome—" 

"It  may  be  as  solid  and  handsome  as 
it  likes,  but  what  has  it  got  to  do  with 
my  letter?" 

"Do  not"  I  said,  "be  peevish.  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  your  letter,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Chinese  Letter-File  and  Bill-Reposi- 
tory, as  used  by  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  all 
the  other  Young  China  patriots." 

"Well,"  said  Francesca,  "I  should 
have  left  it  to  them,  if  I'd  been  you. 
You  didn't  want  it" 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "you  are  wrong. 
The  printed  description — I  have  it  here 
—says,  The  Chinese  Letter-File  and 
Bill-Repository  is  a  solid  and  handsome 
piece  of  furniture  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  amenities  of  any  gentle- 
man's Study.  It  has  a  sliding  front 
and  is  divided  into  separate  compart- 
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ments,  with  numerous  subdivisions  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  By  an  in- 
genious system  of—'  But  perhaps  I 
weary  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Franceses, 
"yon  enthral  me." 

"I  will  skip  the  ingenious  system," 
I  said,  "but  I  must  read  the  end: — 
'Such  being  the  case,  the  Chinese  Let- 
ter-File is  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plete as  well  as  the  cheapest  file  ever 
placed  on  the  market'  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Franceses?" 

"I  think,"  said  Franceses,  "that  some 
people  are  very  easily  taken  in." 

"But  I  have  not  mentioned  the  best 
part,  Francesca,"  I  said  impressively, 
"it  has  been  calculated  that  the  Chi- 
nese Letter-File  saves  a  busy  man  no 
less  than  two  hours  in  every  working 
day." 

"But  you're  not  a  busy  man,"  said 
Francesca.  "You  want  your  time 
spent,  not  saved." 

"Franceses,"  I  said,  "it  is  in  fumed 
oak.  Now  how  could  1  resist  fumed 
oakr 

"They  are  all  in  fumed  oak,"  said 
Francesca.  "The  point  is,  have  you 
ever  used  it?" 

"Used  it?"  I  said  triumphantly.  "I 
should  think  I  have.  I  filed  a  letter 
In  it  ten  days  ago.' 

Punch. 
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"Then  find  that  letter  at  once,"  said 
Francesca. 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "Observe  how 
cleverly  it  works.  I  slide  up  the  front 
— so.  All  the  compartments  are  now 
disclosed — A,  B,  C,  and  so  on.  To  each 
of  these  there  are  twenty  sub-divisions. 
Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remember 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 
If  it  was  'Johnson'  you  will  find  the 
letter  snugly  tucked  away  tn  the  layer 
labelled  'Jo,'  and  similarly  for  'Smith' 
or  'Robinson.' " 

"Or  for  the  'Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury' or  'Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,' " 
sn<d  Francesca;  "but  you  haven't  found 
your  letter  yet." 

"No,"  I  said,  "not  yet  But  it  is  get- 
ting dark.  Let  us  adjourn  these  pro- 
ceedings till  to-morrow." 

'1  want  that  letter  now,"  said  Fran- 
cesca pitilessly. 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "I  would  do 
much  in  order  to  please  you,  but  I 
must  first  recall  the  writer's  name.  It 
wasn't  •Toller'  and  it  wasn't  'Wick- 
ham,'  and  it  wasn't  'Barton' — I'm  sure 
of  that  'Woodbridge'?  No;  there's  no 
letter  from  'Woodbridge.'  The  fact  is 
you  have  talked  too  much.  You  have 
driven  the  name  out  of  my  head." 

"Thanks,"  said  Francesca.  "I  don't 
think  I'U  use  the  Chinese  Letter-File." 

R.  C.  L. 


WHAT  LESSONS  SHOULD  BE  DRAWN  FROM  THE 

BALKAN  WAR? 


By  the  armistice  signed  between  the 
three  Slav  combatants  and  the  Turks, 
the  war,  which  had  already  come  to  a 
sort  of  natural  stale-mate  before  the 
fortresses  df  Constantinople,  Adrian- 
ople,  and  Scutari,  was  brought  to  a 
formal  standstill  by  agreement  The 
Greeks  (who  are  still  picking  up  isl- 
ands) refused  to  sign,  which  leaves  the 
situation  strangely  complicated.  But 
on  the  whole  this  pause  is   an  im- 


mense relief,  for  the  losses  in  these 
two  months  have  been  so  terrible 
both  by  battle  and  by  disease  that 
neither  the  Turks  nor  the  Bulgars,  nor 
even  the  Serbs,  are  likely  to  desire  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  It  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  situation  that  loan- 
mongers  will  be  very  active,  offering 
accommodation  at  usurious  rates,  and 
the  impoverished  belligerents  will  prob- 
ably be  only  too  ready  to  pay  through 
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the  nose  for  ready  money.  We  should 
strongly  advise  them,  however,  to  be 
content  for  the  present  with  short-term 
borrowing,  and  to  postpone  the  issue 
of  large  loans  until  a  complete  settle- 
ment has  been  achieved. 

Assuming  that  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece,  as  a  result 
of  this  war,  all  gain  large  accessions 
of  territory,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
war  has  been  morally  and  economically 
Justifiable?  The  same  question  has 
been  put  as  to  Italy's  war  for  Tripoli, 
and  in  that  case  we  can  see  no  possi- 
bility of  answering  in  the  affirmative. 
The  rapid  success  of  the  Balkan  con- 
federates puts  their  achievement  al- 
most on  a  par  with  that  of  Prussia  in 
1866,  and  public  opinion  (which  often 
takes  hasty  and  shallow  views)  is  proba- 
bly disposed  to  regard  victory  in  this 
case  also  as  its  own  justification. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  the  Turks 
deserve  to  lose  at  least  all  that  por- 
tion of  Europe  In  which  the  Moham- 
medan population  was  in  a  minority, 
and  few  will  deny  that  the  Balkan 
States  have  established  a  claim  to 
those  territories  of  which  they  became 
possessed  under  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  only  to  be  deprived  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  the  claim  of  the 
Balkan  States  depends,  we  submit,  for 
Its  moral  and  political  value  not  so 
much  on  a  temporary  success  in  war 
as  upon  the  proved  superiority  of  their 
Government  In  peace,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  the  new  territories  which  they 
acquire  will  be  peopled  mainly  by  a 
race  similar  in  language  and  religion  to 
their  own.  We  are  not  such  fanatical 
admirers  of  the  Balkan  League  as  to 
desire  to  see  large  Mohammedan  popu- 
lations placed  under  their  gentle  rule, 
nor  should  we  wish  Greek  districts  to 
be  subjected  to  Slav  rule,  or  Slav  dis- 
tricts to  Greek  rule,  or  Albanian  dis- 
tricts to  the  rule  of  either  Greeks  or 
Slavs.  The  great  Jewish  and  Moham- 
medan community  of  Salonlca  should 


certainly  not  be  one  of  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples is  a  good  formula,  because  it  is 
fair  and  reasonable  and  promises  a 
permanent  settlement 

But  let  us  beware  of  the  assump- 
tion so  easily  and  so  generally  made 
that  this  was  an  inevitable  war,  which 
no  human  wisdom  could  profitably  have 
avoided.  That  view  is  entirely  false, 
for  the  war  was  the  result  of  the  joint 
unwisdom  of  three  parties  (practised 
for  more  than  three  decades),  namely, 
the  Turks,  the  Balkan  Confederates, 
and  the  Great  Powers,  among  whom 
the  blame  may  be  distributed  in  differ- 
ent shares  according  to  the  sympathy 
and  judgment  of  the  critic.  Our  own 
view  Is  that,  had  any  one  of  these 
three  parties  displayed  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy at  any  time  since  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  this  war  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Epl- 
rus  would  have  been  comparatively 
prosperous,  and  various  districts  would 
have  been  united  gradually  to  those 
States  to  which  they  have  most  racial 
and  political  affinities.  Let  us  take  the 
parties  in  order.  First  the  Turks.  Un- 
der the  old  Turks,  of  course,  the 
whole  theory  and  purpose  of  Govern- 
ment was  to  prevent  reform  and  to 
sow  dissension  among  the  different 
races  whom  their  miserable  rule  im- 
poverished and  oppressed.  But  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Young  Turks  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  reform. 
For  a  few  months  the  Christian  popu- 
lation hoped  for  better  things.  The 
Young  Turks  sent  emissaries  over  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  to  London,  in 
search  of  counsel.  They  got  some  good 
advice  from  a  few  disinterested  and 
philanthropic  persons,  and  plenty  of 
bad  advice  from  others  who  were  more 
Interested  and  less  philanthropic.  The 
armament  Interests  worked  the  Em- 
bassies with  great  skill,  and  soon  the 
bones  of  Young  Turkey,  were  picked 
bare.     In  the  end  Britain  lent  an  ad- 
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miral  to  reorganize  the  navy,  Ger- 
many a  general  to  reorganize  the  army, 
while  all  the  Powers  pushed  for  arma- 
ment and  war  contracts.  Thus  the 
Young  Turks  were  diverted  from  real 
reforms  Into  the  broad  and  easy  path 
of  military  and  naval  bankruptcy. 
RottlDg  bridges  and  impassable  roads 
remained  unrepaired;  the  debt  grew, 
taxes  Increased.  An  attempt  to  im- 
pose universal  conscription  led  to  a 
formidable  rising  in  Albania.  Much 
treasure  and  many  soldiers  were  lost 
In  expeditions  to  coerce  the  tribes 
around  Mecca.  Dishonesty  and  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency  continued  in  the 
public  services.  And  so  when  the 
Balkan  States  dropped  their  feuds  to 
invade  Turkey  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance of  the  Turkish  troops  availed 
nothing.  They  could  not  fight  well 
without  food  or  ammunition.  If  Ger- 
many and  Britain  had  lent  the  Turkish 
Government  Prussian  honesty  and 
English  commonsense  instead  of  a  gen- 
eral and  an  admiral,  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope would  to-day  have  been  strong 
and  prosperous. 

80  much  for  the  Turks.  Then  as  to 
the  Powers.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
Concert  of  Europe  was  honorably 
bound  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  compel 
reforms  in  Macedonia.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  those  obligations  were 
never  fulfilled.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  effort  in  that  direction  was 
made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1904-5. 
But  it  was  dropped  on  the  advent  of 
the  Young  Turks.  What  game  the 
Concert  and  its  Ambassadors  played 
then  and  thereafter  we  have  already 
Indicated. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Balkan  League. 
The  fonr  little  Christian  Powers  had 
been  so  bitter  against  one  another,  so 
Jealous  and  suspicious  since  the  dis- 
appointment following  San  Stefano, 
that  they  only  came  to  terms  last  June. 
It  Is  clear  that  they  could  and  should 
have  agreed  long  before.    They  should 


have  sunk  their  small  differences  in  the 
face  of  the  common  oppressor.  And 
having  once  agreed,  they  should  have 
brought  to  bear  the  force  of  their 
united  diplomacy  upon  both  the 
Powers  and  the  Porte.  Instead  of  so 
doing  they  rushed  headlong  into  war. 
It  will  be  long  indeed  before  new 
territory  and  prestige  console  the 
widows  and  girls  of  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
via  for  the  ruin  of  their  homes  and 
their  lives. 

The  first  lesson,  then,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Balkan  war  Is  that  all  these 
hideous  sufferings  and  atrocities  would 
have  been  avoided  if  Turkey  had  been 
capable  of  self-reformation,  or  if  the 
Powere,  in  conformity  with  their 
solemn  obligations  and  promises,  had 
forced  reformation  upon  Turkey,  or  if 
the  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  Greeks,  in-j 
stead  of  sending  out  bands  to  plunder 
and  murder  in  Macedonia,  had  com- 
bined years  ago,  and  exercised  diplo- 
matic pressure  and  addressed  constant 
appeal  to  public  opinion  in  England, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  countries 
which  surrender  themselves  to  arma- 
ments will  be  ruined  by  armaments. 
The  practice  of  conscription  seems 
particularly  well  adapted  to  national 
suicide.  It  was  an  attempt  to  en- 
force compulsory  service,  as  we  saw, 
which  started  the  train  of  events  that 
ruined  Turkey.  In  Bulgaria  the  endur- 
ance and  courage  of  the  army  seem  to 
deserve  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
showered  upon  It,  but  the  very  effi- 
ciency of  the  conscription  system  and 
of  the  mobilization  is  a-  source  of 
weakness.  It  is  reported,  and  we  fear, 
it  is  probable,  that  60,000  men,  prob- 
ably one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the 
total  manhood  of  the  country,  are  actu- 
ally dead  after  two  months  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  The  losses  were  so  ap- 
palling that  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children  left  at  home  were  not  allowed 
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to  receive  any  news  of  the  fallen.  If 
another  40,000  are  wounded  or  inca- 
pacitated for  life,  that  will  mean  a  re- 
duction of  Bulgaria's  manhood  by 
something  like  one-fourth  in  two 
months!  We  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  Servians,  but  there 
Is  little  wonder  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  anxious  for  an  armistice.  We 
feel  pretty  sure  that  if  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  had  been  told  beforehand 
what  they  would  gain  and  what  they 
would  lose,  they  could  not  have  been 
tempted  into  this  war.  The  task  of 
the  Servians  and  the  Greeks  has  been 
comparatively  easy;  their  sufferings  will 
be  much  smaller  and  their  gains  may 
be  considerable.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  preparations  for  the  war 
and  the  war  itself  have  thrown  a  finan- 
cial burden  upon  all  these  Govern- 
ments which  will  prove  most  oppres- 
sive in  the  future.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  great  arma- 
ment firms,  by  united  pressure,  will  be 
able  to  saddle  these  poor  little  coun- 
tries with  an  even  greater  annual 
burden  than  they  endured  before  the 
war  broke  out;  If  so,  their  progress 
In  the  next  few  years  will  be  sadly 
slow.  Our  earnest  hope  Is  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  take  long  rather 
than  short  views  in  this  settlement  It 
is  clearly  undesirable  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Jews  and  Mussulmans,  who 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Salonika,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  rule  either  of  Greeks  or  Bul- 
gars.  It  is  clearly  desirable,  in  the 
Interests  of  Greeks,  Bulgars,  and 
Serbs  (who  are  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
happy  family)  that  their  territories 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  divided 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  neutral 
soil.  Moreover,  Turkey  will  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  recuperate,  and 
her  creditors  will  have  far  greater  se- 
curity If  the  chief  ports  and  railways 
are  neutralized  and  the  Customs  ser- 
vices  kept   under  trustworthy    Euro- 


pean control.  The  two  watchwords  of 
the  settlement  should  be  the  Balkans 
for  the  Balkan  people  (involving,  of 
course,  home  rule  for  Albania),  and  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  for  commerce 
with  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  We 
should  like  to  see  some  concerted  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Concert  of  Europe 
on  behalf  of  their  European  creditors, 
to  check,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
growth  of  military  and  naval  ambi- 
tions. There  is  a  model  in  the  Treaty 
which  saved  Chill  and  Argentina.  "Do 
as  we  say,  but  not  as  we  do,"  is  the 
sort  of  sermon  which  the  wise  Cabi- 
nets of  Western  Europe  might  preach 
to  Sofia,  Athens,  and  Belgrade. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
the  National  .Service  League  should 
have  fallen  into  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  Bulgarian  vic- 
tories. If  the  victories  had  been  won 
by  the  Turks,  as  our  military  experts 
anticipated,  the  excitement  would 
have  been  as  acute,  and  the  enthusiasm 
would  have  been  much  greater;  the 
same  moral  would  have  been  drawn. 
As  the  Bulgarians  haye  beaten  the 
Turks,  we  ought  to  introduce  compul- 
sory military  service  into  England, 
says  Lord  Curzon.  That  was  also  the 
motive  of  Lord  Roberts*  attack  on  the 
Territorials,  and  Lord  Midleton,  who, 
as  Mr.  Brodrick,  was  responsible  for 
our  Army  and  War  Office  under  the 
late  Government,  begs  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment to  fall  in  with  the  desire  of 
the  War  Office  and  of  the  military  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown.  If  the  Liberal 
party  will  impose  conscription  it  will 
meet  with  generous  treatment  from  the 
Opposition,  says  Lord  Midleton,  and 
we  may  add  that  it  will  entirely  dis- 
appear from  political  life.  We  venture 
to  think  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  are  much  too 
alive  to  popular  feeling  on  the  subject 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  agita- 
tion of  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Roberts, 
Lord  Milner,  and  Lord  Midleton;   but 
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it  Ifi  Just  as  well  to  point  out  at  this 
•tape  that  the  defeat  of  one  conscrip- 
ttanist  nation  on  the  Continent  by  an- 
other, supplies  not  an  ounce  of  addi- 
tional weight  to  whatever  arguments 
may  have  previously  existed  for  in- 
flicting compulsory  service  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  only  too  ready  to 
yield  to  what  was  no  doubt  the  real 
object  of  this  demonstration — I.e.,  to 
Increase  still  further  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Army.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  the  National  Liberal  Fed- 
eration urged  on  the  Government  the 
duty  of  retracing  its  steps;  our  war 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace  is  already 
a  national  disgrace  and  a  menace  both 
to  property  and  labor.  The  fact  that 
Lord  Haldane  cherished  inflated  and 
grandiose  schemes  for  landing  an  army 
of  160,000  men  on  the  Continent — 
schemes  which  we  hope  no  sane  states- 
man any  longer  indulges  in — is  surely 
no  reason  whatever  for  handing  over 
more  taxes  to  a  War  Office  which  is 


said  to  be  as  luxurious  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  Inefficient  as 
that  of  Turkey.  If  Lord  Roberts  and 
his  friends  really  desire  efficiency  in 
the  Army,  why  did  they  not  introduce 
efficiency,  and  compulsion  for  that  mat- 
ter, when  they  were  in  power?  Or, 
again,  if  they  really  desire  efficiency, 
why  do  they  not  ask  that  the  system 
of  jobbery  and  patronage  should  be  put 
an  end  to,  and  a  new  system  of  econo- 
my, efficiency,  and  promotion  by  merit 
be  introduced  in  its  stead?  We  could 
mention  many  cases  in  which  admir- 
able results  have  been  obtained  by 
local  patriotism  and  by  the  application 
of  business  methods  to  the  organization 
of  the  Territorial  Force.  But  the  ways 
of  the  War  Office  do  not  allow  of  mar- 
ket value  for  money  expended,  and  we 
shall  absolutely  oppose  a  Secretary  for 
War  who  attempts,  after  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  to  trample 
on  the  principles  which  helped  him  into 
office  and  power. 
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The  group  of  essays  contained  in 
John  Burroughs'  latest  volume  "Time 
and  Change,"  embodies  in  the  main  the 
author's  reflections  upon  what  he  calls 
"the  long  road  of  evolution"  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  geological  evidences 
on  which  that  theory  partly  rests.  The 
author  is  haunted  by  an  apprehension 
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that  his  readers  may  find  the  book 
somewhat  stiller  reading  than  they  are 
In  the  habit  of  expecting  from  him,  and 
his  apprehension  is  not  altogether 
groundless:  bat  he  keeps  his  cnarni  of 
style,  whatever  subject  he  discourses 
upon  and  a  great  deal  of  himself,— of 
his  most  serious  study  and  reflection- 
has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  little 
book.    Houghton  Mifflin  Go. 

Readers  who  felt  the  charm  of  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley's  sweet  and  sim- 
ple story  of  'The  Transfiguration  of 
Miss  Philura"  will  welcome  the  sequel 
"Miss  Philura's  Wedding  Gown."  The 
earlier  story  left  the  simple-hearted 
heroine,  who  had  fancied  herself  too 
old  and  too  plain  to  win  any  one's  love, 
the  betrothed  of  the  village  pastor;  the 
present  story  carries  her  to  the  next 
stage  in  her  romance, — the  wedding  on 
Thanksgiving  Day, — and,  in  particular, 
tells  how  precisely  the  sort  of  wedding- 
gown  which  she  had  dreamed  of  and 
longed  for,  comes  to  her  out  of  the 
"Encircling  Good."  Another  little  ro- 
mance blends  with  hers  and  reaches 
a  similarly  happy  conclusion.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

To  the  long  and  brilliant  series  of 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  art  galleries 
of  Europe,  which  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  pub- 
lish, there  has  been  added  one  on  "The 
Art  of  the  TJfBzi  Palace  and  the  Flor- 
ence Academy"  by  Charles  C.  Heyl, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
interesting  of  the  group.  Mr.  Heyl 
possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  art  of 
infusing  the  element  of  personal  inter- 
est into  his  descriptions  and  criti- 
cisms. He  is  concerned  not  merely 
with  the  technique  of  art,  but  with 
the  history  and  environment  of  the 
artists,  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  ideas  which  they  attempted  to 
express.  More  than  most  books  of  its 
kind,  this  has  atmosphere  and  reality; 
and  the  reader  gains  from  it  an  appre- 


ciation of  the  significance,  personal 
and  historic,  of  the  splendid  works  of 
art  which  are  described.  Fifty  full- 
page  plates  in  duogravure  illustrate 
the  book. 

The  six  lecrures  cmtalned  in  Bliss 
Perry's  "Tbe  American  Mind"  were 
given  upon  the  E.  T.  Karl  foundation  at 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  at 
Berkeley,  California,  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, Boston,  and  elsewhere  under 
the  title  "American  Traits  In  American 
Literature."  The  more  condensed  title 
was  chosen  for  publication,  but  the 
earlier  one  is  more  accurately  descrip- 
tive, for  it  is  chiefly,  although  not 
wholly,  In  American  literature  that 
Professor  Perry  finds  the  expression 
and  development  of  American  traits. 
His  study  of  these  traits,  of  the  qual- 
ities which  make  the  typical  Amer- 
ican, of  his  radicalism  and  idealism,  of 
his  romantic  temper,  of  hi*  restless- 
ness, of  his  humor  and  satire,  and  of 
his  transition  from  individualism  to 
fellowship  Is  keen,  subtle  and  discrim- 
inating, tolerant  and  junt  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

A  peculiar  personal  and  poetic  in- 
terest attaches  to  "Shadows  of  the 
Flowers,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  In  a  slendor  crown  octavo 
volume.  The  fifty  passages  from  Mr. 
Aldrich's  poems  which  are  here 
grouped  were  selected  by  Mrs.  Aldr'ch 
In  response  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  him.  In  order 
that  the  garden  of  the  Memorial  at 
Portsmouth  might  possess  every  flower 
so  mentioned.  Mrs.  Aldrich  found,  as 
she  made  the  selections,  that  there  was 
a  certain  unanticipated  seiuonce  in 
them,  which  gave  them  meaning  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  changing 
seasons  of  the  year  but  those  of  tbe 
poet's  life.  In  the  present  volume, 
these  selections  are  interpreted  by  two 
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artists,  Carl  J.  Xordell  and  Talbot  Al- 
drich,  In  a  series  of  charming  pencil 
drawings  which  make  a  book  of  deli- 
cate beauty. 

In  tbe  form  of  a  Christmas  booklet, 
but  conveying  a  lesson  which  snouid 
outlast  many  Christmas  seasons  comes 
Mrs.  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley's  story  of 
"Tbe  First  Church's  Christinas  Barrel" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.).    It  is  a  story 
of  a  barrel  filled  with  stuff  not  fit  for 
a  rummage  sale,  which  was  sent  by  a 
rich  eastern  church  to  a  needy  home 
missionary  family  In  the  west,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  family's  needs, 
and  without  even  the  freight  charges 
prepaid.       The     luckless     missi  nary, 
whose  salary  was  far  In  arrears,  and 
who  had  to  use  the  money  laid  as'de 
for  his  children's  Christmas  candy  to 
pay  the  freight,   received   the   barrel 
with  fflgh  hopes,  which  changed  to  des- 
pair as  he  and  his  wife  took  from  it 
one  worthless  thins  after  another.  How 
the  church  at  home  was  taught  its  les- 
son and  what  came  of  It  Is  told  by  the 
author  In  a  way  to  compel  both  smiles 
and  tears.    There  are  three  clever  il- 
lustrations by  Gayle  Porter  Hosklns. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  or  the  attractiveness  of  "The 
Home  Book  of  Verse,"  edited  by  Bur- 
ton Egbert   Stevenson  and  published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    It  is  not  only  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  of  antholo- 
gies, but  much  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive.    It  contains  more  than 
three    thousand    poems,    filling,    with 
the  indexes,  3,742  pages;    yet  the  use 
of  India  paper  has  made  It  possible  to 
present  this   mass   of   material   in   a 
volume   not   too  large   or   heavy  for 
comfortable  reading.     The  poems  are 
clearly  printed,  a  single  column  to  a 
page.     The  editor's  aim  has  been  to 
bring  together  the  best  short  poems, 
American  and  English,  from  the  time 
of  Spenser  until  now;  and  to  add  poems 


which  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity 
and  which  express  true  sentiment; 
even  by  writers  little  known  or  un- 
known. There  are  no  fragments: 
every  poem  is  complete,  and  the  col- 
lection is  therefore  primarily  a  lyrical 
anthology.  The  range  of  selection 
is  the  widest  and  attests  both 
the  accuracy  and  the  scope  of  the 
editor's  taste.  The  selections  are 
grouped,  not  chronologically,  but  by 
subjects.  A  unique  feature  is  the  in- 
clusion, in  an  appendix,  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  poems  in  other  languages 
of  which  translations  appear  earlier  in 
the  book.  Among  these  are  "Dies 
Irae,"  "Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa,"  Bern- 
ard's "Urbs  Syon  Aurea,"  Luther's 
MEin  Feste  Burg,"  "Die  Wacht  am 
Rhelm"  and  "La  Marseillaise." 

One  of  the  book  year's  most  de- 
lightful offerings  is  a  new  edition  of 
"The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in 
Dalkeith,"  by  D.  M.  Moii\  which  is  pub- 
'  lished  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  in  its 
present  form  is  its  illustration  by  repro- 
ductions in  color  from  oil  painting?  by 
Charles  Martin  Hardle,  R.  8.  A.  Even 
those  readers  who  delight  in  Cruik- 
shank's  plates  which  Illustrated  the  first 
printing  of  the  book  will  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Hardle's  treatment  of  tbe 
characters.  One  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  shows  Mansle's  wife  in  the 
door  of  his  tailoring  shop.  Above  the 
door  we  see  the  famous  sign  "painted 
by  James  Batter"  with  the  painted 
scissors  on  one  end  and  the  picture  of 
the  jacket  on  the  other,  in  contempla- 
tion of  which  Mansie  and  Nance  were 
wont  to  slip  out  In  the  dark  of  the 
night  with  a  lantern.  In  most  cases 
the  illustrations  are  portraits;  among 
them  are  Mungo  Glen,  Thomas  Bur- 
lings,  James  Batter  and  Mansie  him- 
self the  first  day  he  wore  his  rei^men- 
tals.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  follow 
the  course  of  Mansle's  life,  to  meet  his 
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neighbors  and  to  wander  from  one  leis- 
urely page  to  another  with  the  assur- 
ance of  finding  everywhere  some  racy 
turn  of  speech  and  delicious  situation. 
Mansie  Is  a  unique  character,  one 
whose  duplicate  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  literature.  The  publishers  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  book-lovers  once  more  to  the 
Interesting  tailor  of  Dalkeith. 

In  a  volume  on  "Greek  Literature" 
published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  are  contained  a  series  of  lec- 
tures which  were  delivered  at  Colum- 
bia University  In  the  spring  of  1011. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  lectures  was 
to  demonstrate  the  universality  and 
permanent  power  of  Greek  literature. 
This  underlying  Idea  gives  a  sufficient 
unity  to  the  course,  although  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  subject- 
epic  and  lyric  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy, 
history,  oratory,  philosophy,  etc.— are 
treated  by  ten  different  lecturers.  If 
something  is  lost  by  an  occasional 
traversing  of  the  same  ground,  more  Is 
gained  through  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  contributors  to  the  series  are  Pro- 
fessors Paul  Showy  and  Henry  W. 
Prescott  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  J.  It.  Whee'er, 
Frederick  J.  K.  Woodbrldge,  and  Gon- 
zalez Lodge  of  Columbia,  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth  of  Harvard,  Edward  Capps  of 
Princeton,  Bernadotte  Perrin  of  Yale, 
and  Charles  Forster  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company  of 
Milwaukee  publish© *  in  an  attractive 
volume  of  '"Travel  Pictures"  two  series 
of  letters  in  which  Dr.  van  Allen, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  recorded  his  impressions  and 
experiences  in  European  travel  in  1909 
and  1911.  Dr.  van  Allen  writes  in 
the  most  sunny  temper;  he  enjoyed  his 


tours  exceedingly  and  describes  them, 
and  the  people  whom  he  met  and  the 
places  which  he  saw,  with  an  engaging 
enthusiasm  which  the  reader  win  find 
contagious.  This  Is  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  conventional  book  of  travel; 
it  Is  more  like  a  budget  of  personal 
letters,  spontaneous  and  full  of  human 
Interest  The  pages  are  decorated  with 
colored  borders  and  are  illustrated  with 
eighty  or  more  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  good  old  fashioned  melodramatic 
novel,  narrowly,  but  plausibly,  escap- 
ing impossibility  in  every  chapter,  is 
revived  by  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Vance  In 
his  "The  Destroying  Angel,"  but  with 
this  difference:  its  scene  is  contem- 
porary New  York,  the  city  in  which 
the  pomps  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  the 
*  plots  of  Venice,  and  the  whirl  of  Lon- 
don are  daily  rivalled  in  the  day's  re- 
cord of  passing  events.  To  indicate 
this  so  delicately,  yet  so  Incisively  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  vision  of  the 
metropolis,  without  dwarfing  the  ac- 
tors in  the  play  passing  before  him  re- 
quires no  slight  skill,  but  Mr.  Vance 
is  fully  equipped  for  the  task.  His  at- 
titude agreeably  blends  tolerance  and 
whimsicality,  and  he  reserves  the  mys- 
tery of  his  plot  until  the  reader  has 
repeatedly  despaired  of  solving  it  The 
characters  include  a  dramatic  manager 
who  imitates  Mr.  Hammersteln;  h 
young  lawyer  who  swiftly  flings  him- 
self from  one  amazing  situation  to  an- 
other; a  sententious  and  efficient  Chi- 
nese servant;  a  wonderful  actress;  a 
defaulter  unsuspected  for  years,  and  a 
retired  detective,  still  following  the 
game  for  the  love  of  it  Shipwrecks, 
a  secret  marriage,  assassinations,  both 
successful  and  thwarted,  are  among' 
the  incidents  thrown  in  for  good  meas| 
ure,  and  the  reader  accepts  them  all 
and  wishes  the  tale  were  twice  as  ion-. 
Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
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In  Lady  Street,  etc. 


IN    LADY   STREET. 
All  day  long  the  traffic  goes 
In  Lady  Street  by  dingy  rows 
Of  sloven  houses,  tattered  shops- 
Fried   fish,   old   clothes   and   fortune- 
tellers— 
Tall  trams  on  silver-shining  rails, '-     ■ 
With    grinding   wheels   and   swaying 

tops, 
And  lorries  with  their  corded  bales, 
And  screeching  cars.    "Buy,  buy!"  the 

sellers 
Of  rags  and  bones  and  sickening  meat 
Cry  all  day  long  in  Lady  Street. 

And  when  the  sunshine  has  its  way 
In  Lady  Street,  then  all  the  grey 
Dull  desolation  grows  in  state 
More  duil  and  grey  and  desolate, 
And  the  sun  is  a  shamef  ast  thing, 
A  lord  not  comely-housed,  a  god 
Seeing  what  gods  must  blush  to  see, 
A  song  where  it  is  ill  to  sing. 
And  each  gold  ray  dispiteously 
Lies  like  a  gold  ironic  rod. 

Yet  one  grey  man  in  Lady  Street 
Looks  for  the  sun.    He  never  bent 
Life  to  his  will,  his  traveling  feet 
Have  scaled  no  cloudy  continent. 
Nor  has  the  sickle-hand  been  strong. 
He  lives  in  Lady  Street;   a  bed, 
Pour  cobwebbed  walls. 

But  all  day  long 
A  time  is  singing  in  his  head 
Of  youth  in  Gloucester  lanes.  He  hears 
The  wind  among  the  barley-blades, 
The  tapping  of  the  woodpeckers 
On  the  smooth  beeches,  thistle-spades 
Slicing  the  sinewy  roots;  he  sees 
The  hooded  filberts  in  the  copse 
Beyond  the  loaded  orchard  trees, 
The  netted  avenues  of  hops; 
He  smells  the  honeysuckle  thrown 
Along  the  hedge.    He  lives  alone, 
Alone — yet  not  alone,  for  sweet 
Are  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street 

Aye.    Gloucester    lanes.      For    down 

below 
The  cobwebbed  room  this  grey  man 

plies 
A  trade,  a  colored  trade.    A  show 
Of  many-colored  merchandise 
Is  In  his  shop.    Brown  filberts  there. 
And  apples  red  with  Gloucester  air. 


And  cauliflowers  he  keeps,  and  round 
Smooth  marrows  grown  on  Gloucester 

ground. 
Fat  cabbages  and  yellow  plums. 
And  gaudy  brave  chrysanthemums, 
And  times  a  glossy  pheasant  lies 
Among  his  store,  not  Tyrian  dyes 
More  rich  than  are  the  neck-feathers; 
And  times  a  prize  of  violets. 
Or  dewy  mushrooms  satin-skinned, 
And  times  an  unfamiliar  wind 
Robbed  of  its  woodland  favor  stirs 
Gay  daffodils  this  grey  man  sets 
Among  his  treasure. 

All  day  long 
In  Lady  Street  the  traffic  goes 
By  dingy  houses,  desolate  rows 
Of  shops  that  stare  like  hopeless  eyes. 
Day  long  the  sellers  cry  their  cries. 
The  fortune-tellers  tell  no  wrong 
Of  lives  that  know  not  any  right, 
And  drift,  that  has  not  even  the  will 
To  drift,  toils  through  the  day  until 
The  wage  of  sleep  is  won  at  night 
But  this  grey  man  heeds  not  at  all 
The  hell  of  Lady  Street    His  stall 
Of  many-colored  merchandise 
He  makes  a  shining  paradise, 
As  all  day  long  chrysanthemums 
He  sells  and  red  and  yellow  plums 
And  cauliflowers.    In  that  one  spot 
Of  Lady  Street  the  sun  is  not 
Ashamed  to  shine  and  send  a  rare 
Shower  of  color  through  the  air; 
The  grey  man  says  the  sun  is  sweet 
On  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street 

John  Dtinkwater. 

The  Fortnightly   Review. 


NOTRE   DAME. 

The    white    clouds    linger    near    thy 
stately  towers 
As  wistful  thoughts  round  some  for- 
gotten theme; 
Sorrows  that  lived,  and  brave,  impas- 
sioned hours 
That  died,  are  lost,  and  all  things 
holy  seem; 
Like  a  sweet  tale  half-told, 
Vague,  magical  murmur  of  a  se- 
cret old, 
The  voice  of  the  world  is  hushed  to 
the  song  of  a  dream. 


The  Drama  of  the  Balkans  and  its  Closing  Scenes. 
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THE  DRAMA  OP  THE  BALKANS  AND  ITS  CLOSING 

SCENES. 


Never,  perhaps,  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory has  such  a  complete  transforma- 
tion scene  been  enacted  im  so  short  a 
time.  Within  the  space  of  a  single 
month  we  have  seen  the  armies  of  an 
undreamed  of  Alliance  sweep  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan  lines  to  the 
Adriatic,  the  JEgean,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, almost  to  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. Thrace,  Macedonia,  Old  Ser- 
bia, Bplrns,  a  large  part  of  Northern 
Albania,  are  already  within  their 
grasp.  An  Empire  that  had  held  in 
thrall  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
Europe  for  over  five  centuries  has  been 
overturned  throughout  tlwt  area  in  less 
than  that  number  of  weeks.  Great 
armies  have  melted  away.  The  whole 
administration  has  collapsed.  The 
Ottoman  as  a  European  ruler  has  de- 
parted. And  all  this,  not  as  the  flow 
of  a  tide  that  may  ebb  to-morrow,  but 
fatally,  finally,  without  a  prospect  of 
return. 

Consider  for  a  moment  only  a  few  of 
the  historic  landmarks  that  have  been 
reclaimed  for  European  civilization. 
The  birthplaces  of  Alexander  and  Jus- 
tinian have  ceased  to  be  in  Asiatic 
keeping.  The  possibilities  of  future  de- 
velopment are  at  every  point  reflected 
by  the  historic  remains  of  a  long  roll 
of  ancient  sites  and  cities  freed  at  last 
from  tiie  Turkish  incubus:— NlkopoUs, 
near  Prevesa,  the  triumphal  foundation 
of  Augustus,  which  might  be  described 
as  the  Roman  capital  of  Greece,  Pella 
(by  Vodena):  the  royal  city  of  Mace- 
donian kings:  Thessalonlca,  the  bul- 
wark against  Goth  and  Slav,  the  Bo- 
man  metropolis  of  Illyrlcum:  Amphl- 
poHs,  the  colonial  emporium  of  Athens, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  recalling 
the  great  commercial  importance  of 
that  line  of  intercourse.  From  the 
historic  fields  of  Fhntppl  beyond,  we 


are  taken  to  the  range  of  Pangseus 
near,  the  Thracian  Eldorado,  and 
further  still  along  the  JSgean  Coast  to 
the  site  of  Mno&t  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus  (now  the  Maritza),  once  a 
wealthy  and  highly  civilized  city. 
Adrianople,  the  foundation  of  Hadrian, 
takes  precedence  of  Stamboul  itself  as 
the  first  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  Europe.  At  Prespa  and  Ochrida,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  the  north-western 
outskirts  of  Macedonia,  we  find  the 
chosen  seam  of  the  great  Bulgarian 
Tsar  Samuel;  at  TJskub  and  Priasen, 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Serbian  Em- 
perors; at  Detchani,  their  crowning- 
place.  Turning  south  again  we  sec 
Mount  Athos,  with  the  Holy  Places, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  but  of  the 
Slavonic  world,  restored  once  more  to 
Hellenic  sovereignty.  Island  after  is- 
land of  the  -ffljgean  has  been  similarly 
reclaimed  to  Mother  Hellas,  and  by  the 
final  union  of  Crete  to  Greece,  now  in- 
contestably  established,  the  cradle  of 
European  civilization  is  definitely  re- 
stored to  the  European  system. 

To  one  whose  experiences  of  the 
Balkan  lands  go  back  over  forty  years, 
and  who  has  watched  as  an  actual 
spectator  the  successive  acts  of  the 
historic  drama,  the  recent  events  bring 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  relief  .  True, 
the  Immediate  spectacle  is  full  of  hor- 
rors, beyond  the  Incidents  of  ordinary 
war.  Here  and  there  atrocious 
butcheries  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  retreating  hordes,  nor  will  it  be 
surprising  to  learn  that  savage  re- 
prisals have  in  places  been  committed 
by  the  victorious  aide.  Great  as  they 
may  be,  these  evils  are  of  a  temporary 
kind.  But  the  permanent  terror  that 
brooded  over  Macedonia  and  its  border- 
lands, the  recurring  possibilities  of 
massacre  and  outrage  wreaked  on  a  de- 
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fenceless  population  has  passed  away 
like  an  evil  dream.  It  is  something  to 
have  lived  to  see  this  day. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  seen 
the  long  Bulgarian  bank  of  the  Danube 
under  Turkish  domination,  and  Sofia 
itself,  to-day  a  modern  capital,  a 
mouldering  Turkish  township,  with  an 
ever  dwindling  population.  When  he 
first  visited  Belgrade,  a  small  red  flag, 
the  emblem  of  Ottoman  suzerainty, 
still  floated  over  its  citadel,  just  as  a 
similar  flag,  almost  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, continued  to  float  over  an  islet 
6ff  the  coast  of  Crete.  When  in  1875, 
after  an  earlier  glimpse  of  that  part 
of  the  peninsula,  he  made  his  way  on 
foot  across  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  wretched  rayahs  of  those  provinces 
were  still  groaning  under  the  double 
yoke  of  feudal  Mohammedan  lords,  and 
of  the  corrupt  agents  of  the  Stamboul 
government  Archaeological  researches 
led  to  similar  exploration,  year  In  and 
year  out,  of  the  inmost  nooks  of  Old 
Serbia,  or  what  till  lately  passed  as 
the  Sanjak  of  Novlpasar  and  the  Vila- 
yet of  Kossovo,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  part  of  Macedonia  beyond.  It 
need  only  be  said  that  the  debased 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
material  decay  of  the  whole  country 
were  continually  brought  out  into 
greater  relief  by  the  remains  of  their 
ancient  prosperity.  Traces  are  still 
visible  of  the  ancient  roads  and  sta- 
tions that  In  Roman  times  gave  unity 
to  Illyricum.  The  whole  country  Is 
studded  by  the  still  existing  memorials 
of  medfaeval  Empire,  Serbian,  Bul- 
garian, Byzantine,  mainly  exemplified 
by  the  fine  churches,  often  reduced  to 
mere  shells,  but  in  many  cases  adorned 
with  frescoes,  among  which  occur  a 
long  series  of  representations  of  royal 
and  imperial  benefactors. 

Many  of  the  interior  ranges  are  rich 
In  minerals,  especially  silver,  and  here, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  rose  a  series  of 
prosperous  mining  towns.    Colonies  of 


Saxon  miners  were  settled  in  these, 
by  the  wise  policy  of  the  native  rulers, 
and  their  markets  were  thronged  by 
Ragusan  merchants,  who  opened  to 
commerce  the  lands  between  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Lower  Danube.  The 
principal  of  the  mining  communities 
was  the  important  city  of  Novobrdo, 
somewhat  east  of  Pristina,  the  silver 
mines  of  which  supplied  the  Serbian 
mint  with  a  currency  that  successfully 
competed  with  that  of  Venice,  and 
drew  down  on  ''him  of  Rasda"  the 
anathema  of  Dante.  The  capture  of 
Novobrdo  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1466  was 
felt  as  a  disaster,  not  only  in  the  Bal- 
kan lands,  but  throughout  Hungary 
and  Italy.  Its  mining  population  was 
transported  to,  Constantinople!  In  its 
turn  the  Ottoman  garrison  has  finally 
dwindled  away.  The  Church  of  the 
Saxon  "burghers,"  converted  into  a 
mosque,  has  fallen  Into  ruin;  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  Turkish  huts,  the  whole 
site  of  this  thriving  Industrial  city— 
at  one  time  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  Balkan  Interior— has  become  a 
wilderness.  Other  scenes  of  mining  In- 
dustry in  the  same  region,  like  those 
near  Karatovo,  are  simply  marked  by 
heaps  of  overgrown  scoria?.  But  the 
picture  of  ruin  is  universal.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  £hese  Illyrian  lands, 
roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  the  old 
channels  of  irrigation,  the  dams  that 
kept  back  flood  waters,  the  most  Indis- 
pensable works  of  civilised  engineer- 
ing, have  all  alike  been  suffered  to  de- 
cay. The  evils  of  Turkish  dominion 
are  almost  as  conspicuous  in  what  it 
has  failed  to  do  as  in  what  It  has  done. 
In  viewing  this  almost  universal  ruin 
and  stagnation,  it  is  little  short  of  as- 
tounding to  find  that  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  Asiatic  rule  in  Europe  has 
been  cosmopolitan  finance.  We  have 
seen  more  than  one  of  the  embassies 
at  Constantinople  turned  into  a  kind 
of  agency  of  bondholders  and  conces- 
sion-mongers.   We  have  even  been  told 
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that  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  was  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  "national 
fortune,"  and  of  the  petite  Gpargne  of 
some  of  onr  neighbors,  that  there  was 
no  room  left  for  any  practical  sym- 
pathy with  its  victims.  That  the 
groans  of  butchered  Macedonians  or 
Armenians  should  appeal  to  deaf  ears 
is  one  thing,  but  how  explain  this  con- 
certed endeavor  to  prop  up  an  ad- 
ministration, the  very  existence  of 
'  which  rendered  any  real  industrial  de- 
velopment an  Impossibility?  Perhaps 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
healthy  organism  that  may  shake  him 
off  Is  not  congenial  to  the  bloodsucker. 
The  Bulgarians  have  actually  con- 
structed railways,  and  carried  out  their 
public  works  by  a  kind  of  voluntary 
eorvto*  and  without  recourse  to  foreign 
capltaL  Where  does  the  international 
financier  come  in?  How  can  you  suck 
such  a  people? 

The  status  quo  has  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever,  but  the  bond-holding  interest 
remains,  potent  as  ever  in  high  places. 
That  those  whose  money  has  helped  to 
maintain  an  iniquitous  regime  should 
suffer  the  same  diminution  as  itself  is 
obviously  Just.    If  you  back  the  wrong 
horse,  you  are  out  of  pocket    But  if, 
owing  to  the  political  influence  com- 
manded   by    these    speculators,    this 
drastic  solution  is  impossible,  and  the 
Balkan  States  are  to  be  saddled  with 
a  portion  of  the  Turkish  debt  propor- 
tioned to  the  territories  acquired,   a 
very  serious  duty  is  Imposed  on  the 
British  Government    Whatever  quota 
of  the  debt  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Balkan  States,  it  should  not  exceed  the 
capitalized   value   of   the   actual   net 
revenue  of  the  several  provinces  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
left    by    the    Turk,    and    should    be 
checked  by  the  amount  of  public  works 
actually  carried  out    The  revenue  of 
Macedonia,  for  instance,  in  the  state  to 
which  he  has  reduced  it,  cannot  be 
large.    To  charge  the  new  possessors 


of  these  lands  on  a  valuation  framed 
according  to  their  prospective  develop- 
ment under  decent  administration, 
would  be  a  gross  act  of  injustice. 
There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the 
entente  with  the  plutocratic  Republic 
may  inveigle  our  Foreign  Office  into 
some  proposal  of  this  kind.  Let  there 
be  no  disreputable  partnership  with 
the  bond-holding  Shylock. 

Deliverance  is  Indeed  at  hand,  but 
the   agony   of  that  long  travail   has 
lasted  over  a  generation,  and  every 
stage  has  been  marked  by  massacre. 
It  was  on  July  1st  1875,  that  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Neveslnje,  in  Herze- 
govina, already  driven  for  the  most 
part  to  the  mountains  by  the  exactions 
of  the  tithe  farmers  and  a  series  of 
outrages,  were  stirred  to  actual  in- 
surrection by  the  butchery  of  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  had  venture^  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.    On  August  15th 
of  the  same  year  similar  causes  pro- 
voked the  uprising  in  North- Western 
Bosnia.     On  the  same  day,  so  preg- 
nant with  historic  consequences,  while 
making   my   way   on   foot   with   my 
brother  through  that  Bosnian  region,  I 
found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
rayah  throng,  coming  together  appar- 
ently from  every  quarter,  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  festival  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
Catherine.    The  goal  of  the  pilgrimage 
was  a  small  shrine  on  the  summit  of 
the   forest-clad   and   normally   lonely 
height  of  Komushlna,  and  though  the 
shrine  was  Latin,  it  was  a  significant 
phenomenon  that  many  of  the  pilgrims 
were   Serbs  of  the   Orthodox   Greek 
Church.     After  their  devotions,  num- 
bers of  the  throng  formed  circles  round 
their  camp  fires,  and  listened  far  into 
the  night  to  the  strains  of  the  native 
bards,  who,  to  the  tune  of  their  one- 
stringed  lyres,  sang  the  old  heroic  lays 
of  the  last  fight  against  the  Turks  on 
the  field  of  Kossovo.  They  were  rudely 
interrupted.      Turkish    Zaptiehs    ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  I  was  wit- 
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ness  to  brutalities  each  as  I  had  never 
imagined  to  be  possible  on  European 
soil.  Women  as  "well  as  men  were 
flogged  away;  one  old  man  who  was 
being  unmercifully  beaten  I  succeeded 
in  rescuing.  But  the  people  them- 
selves, thus  treated  as  human  beasts, 
seemed  to  bear  it  with  stolid  apathy. 
It  had  been  part  of  their  lives. 

But  the  cup  was  overflowing.  On 
the  same  Eve  of  Saint  Catherine, 
patroness  of  old  Bosnian  Queens,  the 
rising  began  and  rapidly  spread  to  the 
Save  Valley  and  the  Dalmatian  and 
Croatian  frontier.  Yet  these  half- 
armed  Bosnian  villagers  could  not 
fight  with  any  prospect  of  success  the 
forces  that  were  now  let  loose  against 
them.  These  were  less  the  Turkish 
Regulars  than  their  feudal  lords  and 
their  retainers,  the  fully-armed  Bashi- 
Bazouks  not  long  since  supposed  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  a  philan- 
thropic Sultan.  A  day  or  two  later  we 
met  masses  of  these  pouring  through 
Sarajevo  on  their  way  to  their 
butcher's  work,  and  scowling  fero- 
ciously at  the  giaour  as  they  passed. 
Fearful  scenes  of  havoc,  outrage,  and 
massacre  followed.  Village  after  vil- 
lage was  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  small 
armed  force  of  insurgents  was  able  to 
hold  out  for  three  years  to  the  time 
of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Occupation. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  survivors 
of  practically  the  whole  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Northern  and  Western  Bos- 
nia, and  a  large  part  of  Herzegovina, 
were  driven  In  an  absolutely  destitute 
condition  across  the  mountain  confines 
of  Dalmatla  and  Croatia,  and  beyond 
the  Save.  This  aggregation  of  Chris- 
tian refugees,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  mainly  in 
a  barren  highland  region,  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the  mortal 
struggle  now  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  reach- 
ing its  final  phase.  The  nominal  dole 
of  about  1  3-4  d.  a  head  assigned  to 
the  refugees  by  the  Austro-Hungarlan 


Government  was  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and 
often  did  not  reach  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Cattle  which  some  of 
the  fugitives  had  brought  over  were 
actually  seized  by  the  Magyar  officials, 
"since  they  must  have  been  stolen 
from  the  Turks."  Full  Customs  dues 
were  charged  by  the  same  officials  on 
clothing  and  blankets  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  I  have  myself  seen  several 
mule-loads  of  these  sent  back  from  the 
frontier  station  on  the  pass  of  Mount 
Velebleh,  In  the  depth  of  winter,  be- 
cause there  was  no  present  means  of 
paying  the  extortionate  demands  of 
these  officers!  The  heroic  exertions  of 
Miss  Irby  and  her  colleagues,  who,  In 
the  course  of  three  years  raised  nearly 
£00,000  in  subscriptions,  did  much  to 
relieve  the  direst  need.  But  the  re- 
moteness of  some  of  the  refugee  settle- 
ments in  this  wilderness  of  barren 
ranges  placed  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  organized  assistance.  I  have 
myself  found  hundreds  of  refugees  In 
a  starving  condition,  huddled  in  the 
large  caves  so  frequent  in  that  lime- 
stone region.  In  one  case  there  was 
no  one  living  to  claim  relief.  Along 
that  widely  extended  frontier  region, 
half  fed  and  imperfectly  sheltered  for 
the  most  part,  these  wretched  people 
lingered  for  three  years;  attempts  at 
a  partial  return  to  their  burnt  cottages 
being  met  by  fresh  massacres.  Hunger 
and  famine  typhus  took  their  constant 
toll,  and  the  total  death-roll  amounted 
to  90,000. 

As  I  left  Sarajevo,  a  few  days  after 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  Insurrection, 
a  strange  atmospheric  phenomenon 
met  my  eyes.  The  clouds  had  sunk 
till  they  hung  like  a  pall  over  mosque 
and  minaret,  and  shrouded  even  the 
nearest  of  the  surrounding  hills  In  im- 
penetrable gloom.  A  mist  in  turn  crept 
round,  and  lapped  the  outer  walls  of 
the  city,  which  alone  itself  stood  forth 
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dear  and  well-defined  in  the  livid  half 
light    I  took  it  then  as  a  fitting  omen 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  around,  and  a 
portent  of  the  impending  doom  of  Otto- 
man dominion  in  the  country,  and  re- 
called  the  last  "words  of  a  foreign 
representative  as  I  left  the  city:  "It  Is 
the  beginning  of  the  end."  The  outbreak 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  proved, 
Indeed,  to  be  "the  beginning  of  the 
end'*  of  Ottoman  dominion  In  Europe. 
From    that    moment   onwards    the 
chain  of  events  Is  unbroken.      The 
Herzegovtnlans,    both    by    the    more 
rugged  nature  of  these  highlands  and 
the  assistance  that  they  received  from 
their    Montenegrin    neighbors,    were 
able  to  make  a  better  fight  against  the 
Turks  than  the  Bosnians.    The  official 
intervention  of  Montenegro  itself  be- 
came Inevitable,  and  upon  July  2nd, 
1870,    Prince    Nicholas    declared    war 
against  the  Sultan.    But  the  Slavonic 
movement  In  the  west  of  the  Peninsula 
was  already  spreading  to  Eastern  Bal- 
kans, with  results  even  more  pregnant 
of  a  great  historic  revolution.    In  the 
spring  of  1876,  even  the  apparently 
stolid  Bulgarian  was  stirred  to  action. 
Against  incipient  Insurrection  the  same 
irregular  forces  were  let  loose  that  had 
been  applied  in  Bosnia.    Amidst  the 
rose  gardens  of  Thrace  massacres  took 
place  which  for  their  combined  perfidy 
and    hideous    ferocity    probably    ex- 
ceeded anything  of  the  kind   perpe- 
trated on  European  soil.      At  Batak 
alone,  where  Ahmed  Aga,  the  Moslem 
leader,  had  disarmed  the  Inhabitants 
on  the  sworn  assurance  that  not  a  hair 
of   their    heads    should    be   touched, 
5,000    persons    were    butchered   with 
every  attendant  incident  of  outrage, 
and  the  church  turned  into  a  shambles. 
He  was  decorated  by  Abdul  Hamld, 
bdt  Europe  was  roused.    The  Russian 
War  followed,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Han  Stefano  a  new  Bulgarian  State 
was  created  on  ethnographic  lines,  In- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  Macedonia. 


By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however, 
which  was  Imposed  by  us  with  Austro- 
Hungarlan  help,  Southern  Bulgaria, 
under  the  name  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
was  separated  (though  only  for  a  time) 
from  the  Danubian  Province,  while 
Macedonia  was  handed  back  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turk! 

Is  it  necessary  to  continue  the  tale 
of  diplomatic  tergiversations  and  im- 
becilities, or  the  cynical  egoism  of  the 
chancelleries?    The  "Organic  Statute" 
devised  for  Eastern  Roumelia  was  to 
be  applied  to  Macedonia*  but  who  was 
to  enforce  its  application?    The  Great 
Powers    themselves    treated    Article 
XXIII.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty—- the  most 
solemn  of  all  its  engagement*— as  so 
much  waste  paper.    In  1807,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  made  a  definite 
compact  to  support  the  Balkan  status 
quo.   The  Turkish  Government,  greatly 
relieved,  gave  the  screw  an  additional 
turn.    In  my  own  experiences  of  Mace- 
donia in  the  period  anterior  to  the  in- 
surrection, one  of  the  chief  evils  was 
the  perpetual  liability  to  eorvSes  of  the 
most  arbitrary  kind.    The  angaria,  as 
it  was  called,  seemed  to  drive  the  Bul- 
gar  villagers  to  despair.    I  have  seen 
a  brutal  band  of  Zaptlehs  descend  on 
a  large  Macedonian  village  at  harvest 
time,  and  carry  off  all  the  available 
carts,  together  with  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  inhabitants.     Their  own  corn, 
for  which  they  would  have  to  account 
twice  over  to  the  tax-gatherer,  was 
left  at  the  critical  moment  to  rot  on 
the  ground.     There  was  no  security 
for  the  honor  of  the  women.    There 
was  no  justice  to  be  had  in  the  Courts, 
where,  In  conformity  with  the  Sacred 
Law,    Christian    evidence    was    not 
taken.    Soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters 
in  the  villages,  arbitrary  arrests  were 
of  continual  occurrence,  and  the  school- 
masters were  a  special  object  of  perse- 
cution.   Whole  batches  were  deported 
to  be  done  to  death  In  Anatolian  pris- 
ons, or  distant  Tripoli. 
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The  officially  proclaimed  disinterest- 
edness of  the  twp  Imperial  Powers 
gave  fresh  encouragement  to  this  Turk- 
ish policy  of  exasperation,  deliberately 
schemed  and  leading  up  to  an  abortive 
insurrection  which,  under  the  plea  of 
repression,  might  be  followed  by  the 
systematic  thinning  down  of  the  too 
dangerous  Bulgar  element  In  1902 
this  policy,  which  had  come  to  a  head 
in  the  tortures  and  other  brutalities 
applied  in  the  search  for  arms,  bore 
its  fruit  Many  Bulgar  villagers  of 
Macedonia  took  to  the  mountains  and 
formed  themselves  into  armed  bands. 
It  was  this  for  which  the  Turkish 
Government  were  preparing.  Not  only 
the  whole  .military  forces  of  the  Prov- 
ince, but  armed  Mohammedan  gangs 
were  let  loose  on  the  defenceless  Bul- 
gar villages.  Over  a  hundred  were 
wholly  or  partly  burnt,  and  the  barest 
means  of  sustenance  carried  off.  The 
scheme  was  methodically  planned,  and 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the 
villages  reported  to  StambouL  An 
official  list  purloined  from  the  archives 
of  Hilml  Pasha,  the  Governor-General, 
showed  that  the  number  of  villages  de- 
stroyed in  the  Monastir  vilayet  alone 
was  ninety-three.  A  sinister  feature 
of  these  horrors  was  the  outrages  on 
women.  It  Is  said  that  in  the  case  of 
the  village  of  Galishta,  young  or  old, 
not  one  escaped  dishonor.  In  many 
villages  there  was  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  But  the  calculation  -was 
that  hunger  and  attendant  typhus,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  homeless  survivors 
to  the  rigors  of  a  Balkan  winter, 
would  complete  the  work.  This  re- 
sult, however,  was  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  energetic  action  of  the  Mace- 
donian Belief  Committee. 

Even  the  Great  Powers  felt  that 
something  must  be  done.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Austro-Russian 
Agreement  of  Mttrzsteg  (October  30th, 
1908),  an  Inspector-General  of  Re- 
forms, Hilml  Pasha,  was  nominated  by 


the  Sultan,  with  European  civil  agents 
"at  his  disposal."  European  gendar- 
merie officers  were  appointed,  and 
zones  assigned  to  the  different  Powers, 
but  all  executive  authority  was  taken 
from  them,  and  they  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  Turkish  Government  of- 
ficials. "The  Sultan's  sovereignty  must 
be  respected,"  reforms  or  no  reforms. 
.  This  miserable  diplomatic  makeshift 
suited  Abdul  Hamid's  game.  The 
European  gendarmerie  officers,  de- 
prived of  all  effective  control,  remained 
impotent  spectators  of  rapine  and  out- 
rage. The  Austro-Hungarian  contin- 
gent was  actually  withdrawn  in  return 
for  a  railway  concession.  True  to  his 
policy,  the  Sultan  gave  direct  encour- 
agement to  the  fierce  propaganda  of 
the  "Patrlarchist"  Greeks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  "Exarchlst"  Bulgars.  On 
the  horrors  committed  by  Christian 
bands,  thus  encouraged,  it  Is  well  to 
draw  the  veil:  a  happier  epoch  of 
reconciliation  has  dawned  at  last 
Added  to  this  was  the  hideous  work 
of  wild  Arnauts  and  Turkish  bands, 
and  the  anarchy  in  the  unfortunate 
province  seemed  to  have  become 
chronic.  It  was  obvious  that  whether 
the  Powers  wished  it  or  not  some 
more  drastic  action  must  be  taken,  and 
it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  It  was 
the  fear  of  his  European  action  more 
than  any  other  motive  that  led  to  the 
success  of  the  Young  Turk  Revolu- 
tion. 

On  the  advent  of  the  new  rtgune  at 
Constantinople  all  the  Powers,  without 
taking  any  guarantee  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia,  withdrew  their 
officers.  Then  the  real  policy  of  the 
Young  Turks  unmasked  itself.  Their 
centralizing  and  Ottomanizing  efforts 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  uniting  all 
the  rival  nationalities  and  creeds 
against  them.  The  attacks  on  Albanian 
privileges  and  on  the  use  of  the  native 
language  in  their  schools  led  to  actual 
Insurrection.    The  Greeks,  who  had  re- 
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ceived  encouragement,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  proscribed  and,  apart 
from  this,  a  general  boycott  was  pro- 
claimed against  Greek  commerce 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  consti- 
tutional privileges  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tians pro  forma  were  everywhere 
flouted  and  their  clubs  suppressed. 
The  bands,  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike, 
were  indeed  curbed,  but  not  so  the 
Turkish,  and  a  deliberate  scheme  was 
carried  out  of  assassinating  the  Chris- 
tian notables  in  detail.  What,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  provincials  to  a  state 
of  desperation  was  the  unexampled 
brutality  of  the  search  for  arms,  car- 
ried out  not  only  in  the  insurgent 
districts  of  Albania,  but  throughout 
the  peaceful  Christian  villages  of 
Macedonia.  These  were  isolated  in 
succession  by  a  cordon  of  troops.  The 
male  population  was  then  taken  out 
in  turn  and  so  horribly  beaten  that 
hundreds  died  from  the  effects,  and  it 
is  said  that  some  thousands  have 
been  maimed  for  life.  Finally,  some 
bomb-throwing — whether  by  Bulgars 
maddened  by  outrage,  or,  as  was  ac- 
tually proved  in  other  cases,  by  agents 
provocateur*- led  to  massacres  at  Ishtib 
and  Kochana,  followed  by  another  at 
Berani  in  Old  Serbia. 

The  new  Turkish  Government  which 
had  now  come  in  was  powerless,  even 
if  it  had  the  will,  to  give  adequate 
redress,  or  to  bring  the  chief  perpe- 
trators, among  whom  were  many  Turk- 
ish soldiers,  to  Justice.  So  long  as  the 
"sacred  law"  exists,  no  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  do  this.  But 
the  cup  was  once  more  full,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Klamil,  which  deserved  a 
better  lot,  has  succeeded  to  the  evil 
heritage. 

In  the  union  of  Greek  and  Bulgar 
that  we  now  see,  the  Young  Turks 
have  performed  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  To  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  to  the  fierce  animosity  till 
lately  existing  between  the  two-  na- 


tionalities, such  a  consummation  was 
almost  beyond  hope.  But  the  process 
has  been  aided  by  the  possession  of 
Greece  at  this  moment  of  a  real  states- 
man in  M.  Venlzelos,  who  had  never, 
at  least  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
at  the  height  of  the  local  rivalries  the 
Bulgarians  had  manfully  supported  the 
legitimate  claims  of  Greece  on  Crete. 
When  the  history  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Balkan  Alliance  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, It  will  be  seen  how  large  a  part 
the  prescience  and  statesmanlike  grasp 
of  M.  Venlzelos  has  played  in  its  in- 
ception, associated  with  the  level- 
headed shrewdness  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  his  advisers. 

But  a  profound  influence  in  the  same 
direction  was  operating  from  another 
side.  The  anti-national  policy  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, in  virtue  of  the  dual 
pact  between  Its  German  and  Magyar 
elements,  may  be  said  to  have  pushed 
Serbia  Into  the  arms  of  her  Balkan 
rivals.  In  1878,  at  the  time  of  the 
Occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(entirely  peopled  by  a  Serbian  popula- 
tion), there  might  have  been  a  fair 
opportunity  for  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment. At  least,  the  orthodox  districts 
to  the  south  might  have  been  handed 
over  to  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  Very 
different  was  the  attitude  adopted.  The 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  had  ac- 
tually advanced  into  Herzegovina  on 
a  liberating  campaign,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  before  military  force  majeure. 
The  motive  of  the  occupation,  as  ac- 
tually set  forth  by  the  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier, was  "to  stamp  on  the  head  of 
the  Slavonic  serpent."  The  further 
stipulation  wrung  from  the  Turk  of 
a  right  of  Joint  occupation  with  the 
Sultan's  forces  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
pazar,  was  obtained  with  a  view  to 
raising  a  permanent  wall  of  division 
between  the  two  free  Serbian  States. 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Occupa- 
tion remained  de  jure  of  a  temporary 
nature,  the  Serbs  still  cherished  some 
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hope  of  a  final  compromise.  Bat  that 
hope  was  rudely  dashed  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  occupied  provinces  in  1908. 
Serbia  found  herself  definitely  shut  in 
on  the  Adriatic  side.  The  resentful 
feeling  was  intensified  by  the  de- 
liberate administrative  isolation  of 
Bosnia  from  the  Balkan  interior,  the 
systematic  depression  of  the  orthodox 
element,  representing  the  majority  of 
the  population,  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  the  Serbs  in  Croatia,  and 
finally  the  endeavor  to  implicate  a 
Serbian  Minister  by  means  of  forged 
documents  in  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
high  treason  brought  against  Croatian 
Serbs. 

Serbia's  protest  against  the  annexa- 
tion was  in  itself  hopeless.  The  vision 
of  "shining  armor"  scared  her  patrons, 
and  she  had  to  bow  her  head.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  from  that  moment 
a  new  spirit  has  sprung  up  among  her 
people.  She  has  done  much  to  put 
her  house  in  order,  and  the  extent  to 
which  she  has  improved  her  arma- 
ments has  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  present  war.  In  some  respects 
her  preparedness  was  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
rapidity  of  movement  shown  by  her 
forces,  and  the  precision  of  her 
gunners,  has  surprised  the  world.  The 
attempt  to  stifle  her  expansion  to  the 
west  has  resulted  in  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  national  effort  towards 
obtaining  an  adequate  port  on  the 
Adriatic,  entirely  approached  through 
Serbian  territory.  But  to  secure  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  allies.  The 
relations  with  Greece  were  already 
excellent,  but  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
Serb  and  Bulgar,  owing  to  the  dove- 
tailing of  the  two  elements  in  Mace- 
donia, seemed  to  be  almost  insuperable. 
That  they  have  been  overcome,  and  a 
solid  understanding  attained  with  the 
Sofia  Government,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  the  work  of  the  Premier,  M. 
Pashich,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 


doubt  the  statement1  that  as  early  as 
1909,  at  least,  the  basis  of  the  Balkan 
League  had  been  laid  down  by  bis 
efforts.  It  would  even  appear  that  the 
two  other  Balkan  allies  are  territorially 
disinterested  north  of  a  line  which  in- 
cludes Uskub,  Prilip,  Ochrida,  and  the 
course  of  the  Skumbl  river.  This  line 
includes  not  only  some  Greeks,  but  a 
considerable  Bulgar  population.  It 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  broad 
historic  and  economic  lines  on  which 
the  contemplated  new  delimitations 
have  been  traced,  so  far  as  It  was 
possible  to  lay  them  down.  The  future 
boundaries  of  Greece  will  contain  a 
large  Bulgar  ingredient  On  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  the  Thracian  coast 
towns,  many  Greek  inhabitants  will 
have  to  recognize  Bulgarian  sove- 
reignty. That  such  principles  of  di- 
vision, superior  to  the  mere  local  con- 
siderations of  conflicting  national 
units,  should  have  been  deliberately 
laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the 
League,  redounds  greatly  to  their 
statesmanship. 

So  much  must  be  clearly  understood. 
The  Balkan  League  is  not  a  mere 
casual  alliance  for  temporary  ends.  Its 
foundation  was  really  due  to  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  on  the  part 
of  the  small  Balkan  States,  and  its 
objective  carries  much  further  than 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  war.  The 
almost  unhoped-for  co-operation  has 
now  been  cemented  in  blood.  It  Is 
not  for  nothing  that  Serbian  divisions 
have  fought  for  their  ally  under  the 
walls  of  Adrianople,  that  Bulgarian 
and  Greek  troops  have  joined  forces 
with  the  Serbian  in  Macedonia.  That 
here  and  there  old  animosities  may 
have  fought  for  their  ally  under  the 
forces  need  surprise  no  one.  But  the 
wisdom  of  the  responsible  leaders  may 
be  trusted  to  check  such  local  demon- 
strations.   There  is  an  absolute  agree- 

1  R.  I.  MaoHogh,  "Interrfew  with  the  8er- 
vlaa  premier,"  "Daily  Telegraph,"  November 
18th,  1912. 
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ment  that  no  member  of  the  Alliance 
can  enter  Into  a  separate  treaty  with 
any  foreign  Power.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  when  the  dispute  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  was  at 
its  height  the  direct  negotiations  were 
entrusted  to  the  Bulgarian  Premier. 
That  is  the  very  point  of  the  alliance 
of  which  Austria-Hungary  will  have 
to  take  count  in  her  demands.  She 
has  no  longer  to  deal  alone  with  little 
Serbia.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
Bulgaria  is  acting  as  her  partner,  most 
greatly  facilitate  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Allies  are  thus 
associated.  The  combination  is  to  ex- 
tend to  other  matters.  Not,  perhaps, 
an  actual  Zollverein,  but  a  Customs 
Convention,  including  at  least  mutual 
preference,  is  one  of  the  objects  in 
view.  Some  kind  of  Postal  Union  is 
also  spoken  of,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Balkan  railways  and  the  extension  of 
the  system  on  lines  reciprocally  agreed 
on  is  a  natural  aim.  The  tendency, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  towards  a  real  Fede- 
ration. And  in  this  connection  it  may 
not  be  presumptuous  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion. The  future  of  Constantinople 
seems  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Balkan  League,  though  it  may  be, 
hoped  that  it  will  be  transformed  into 
a  free  city.  But  the  destinies  of  Sa- 
lonica, the  great  JBgean  outlet  of 
Macedonia  and  a  part  of  Thrace,  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  For 
their  purposes  it  is  curiously  central 
It  is  almost  equl-distant  from  Sofia, 
by  the  upper  Strymon  valley,  and  from 
Uskub  (Skopia),  which  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  future  capital  of 
Serbia.  If  Blbassan,  the  most  central 
Albanian  town,  should  ever  become  the 
capital  of  an  autonomous  Skipetaria, 
its  distance  from  Salonica  will  be 
found  closely  to  correspond.  Athens, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  slightly 
further.    It  was  for  very  valid  reasons 


that  the  Romans  made  Thessalonica 
the  Metropolis  of  Illyricum.  Surely 
the  time  has  now  come  when  its  old 
historic  function  may  be  revived  under 
a  different  guise.  From  the  necessity 
of  the  case  Salonica  must  be  made  a 
free  port  like  Trieste,  it  is  the  mouth 
of  the  lands  behind  it,  and  should 
have  untrammelled  Intercourse  with 
them.  It  can  hardly  be  the  absolute 
property  of  any  of  the  allies.  Might 
it  not  become  a  Federal  City,  in  a 
certain  measure  the  Washington  of  the 
Balkans,  the  seat  of  a  Federal  Council 
consisting  of  delegates  from  the  Allied 
States  to  settle  common  affairs? 

The  thought  of  Salonica  aud  its 
ancient  historic  functions  brings  us 
to  what  is  the  very  core  of  the  present 
situation.  By  the  victories  of  the 
Allies  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  becomes  what  it  has  hardly 
ever  been  since  Roman  times— a  single 
political  entity.  Artificial  barriers  are 
broken  down,  and  we  can  look  on  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  great  natural 
lines  of  intercourse  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  Romans  showed  so 
imperial  a  grasp,  can  now  be  fully  re- 
opened, and  it  will  be  seen  eventually 
how  closely  the  principal  railway  lines 
of  future  construction  must  corre- 
spond with  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Ro- 
man road  system.  Already  the  "Orient 
Express"  from  Belgrade  to  Constanti- 
nople follows  closely  throughout  its 
course  the  ancient  cursus  publious  be- 
tween West  and  East  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Morava  and  Vardar  line 
to  Salonica.  The  task  of  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  the  reopening  of  the  miss- 
ing sections  of  the  great  transverse 
lines.  If  the  Serbs  advance  to  Du- 
razzo,  the  whole  Egnatian  Way  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies— the  old 
highway  between  Italy  and  Greece. 
It  is  important,  moreover,  to  observe 
that  the  reopening  of  this  avenue  by 
means  of  a  continuation  of  the  Mon- 
astlr  railway,  with  two  branches,  to 
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ness  to  brutalities  each  as  I  had  never 
imagined  to  be  possible  on  European 
soiL  Women  as  well  as  men  were 
flogged  away;  one  old  man  who  was 
being  unmercifully  beaten  I  succeeded 
in  rescuing.  But  the  people  them- 
selves, thus  treated  as  human  beasts, 
seemed  to  bear  it  with  stolid  apathy. 
It  had  been  part  of  their  lives. 

But  the  cup  was  overflowing.  On 
the  same  Eve  of  Saint  Catherine, 
patroness  of  old  Bosnian  Queens,  the 
rising  began  and  rapidly  spread  to  the 
Save  Valley  and  the  Dalmatian  and 
Croatian  frontier.  Yet  these  half- 
armed  Bosnian  villagers  could  not 
light  with  any  prospect  of  success  the 
forces  that  were  now  let  loose  against 
them.  These  were  less  the  Turkish 
Regulars  than  their  feudal  lords  and 
their  retainers,  the  fully-armed  Bashi- 
Bazouks  not  long  since  supposed  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  a  philan- 
thropic Sultan.  A  day  or  two  later  we 
met  masses  of  these  pouring  through 
Sarajevo  on  their  way  to  their 
butcher's  work,  and  scowling  fero- 
ciously at  the  giaour  as  they  passed. 
Fearful  scenes  of  havoc,  outrage,  and 
massacre  followed.  Village  after  vil- 
lage was  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  small 
armed  force  of  insurgents  was  able  to 
hold  out  for  three  years  to  the  time 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Occupation. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  survivors 
of  practically  the  whole  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Northern  and  Western  Bos- 
nia, and  a  large  part  of  Herzegovina, 
were  driven  in  an  absolutely  destitute 
condition  across  the  mountain  confines 
of  Dalmatla  and  Croatia,  and  beyond 
the  Save.  This  aggregation  of  Chris- 
tian refugees,  to  the  number  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  mainly  in 
a  barren  highland  region,  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the  mortal 
struggle  now  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  reach- 
ing its  final  phase.  The  nominal  dole 
of  about  1  3-4  d.  a  head  assigned  to 
the  refugees  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 


Government  was  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  and 
often  did  not  reach  those  for  whom  it 
was  Intended.  Cattle  which  some  of 
the  fugitives  had  brought  over  were 
actually  seized  by  the  Magyar  officials, 
"since  they  must  have  been  stolen 
from  the  Turks."  Full  Customs  dues 
were  charged  by  the  same  officials  on 
clothing  and  blankets  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  I  have  myself  seen  several 
mule-loads  of  these  sent  back  from  the 
frontier  station  on  the  pass  of  Mount 
Velebleh,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  be- 
cause there  was  no  present  means  of 
paying  the  extortionate  demands  of 
these  officers  I  The  heroic  exertions  of 
Miss  Irby  and  her  colleagues,  who,  in 
the  course  of  three  years  raised  nearly 
£00,000  in  subscriptions,  did  much  to 
relieve  the  direst  need.  But  the  re- 
moteness of  some  of  the  refugee  settle- 
ments in  this  wilderness  of  barren 
ranges  placed  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  organized  assistance.  I  have 
myself  found  hundreds  of  refugees  In 
a  starving  condition,  huddled  in  the 
large  caves  so  frequent  in  that  lime- 
stone region.  In  one  case  there  was 
no  one  living  to  claim  relief.  Along 
that  widely  extended  frontier  region, 
half  fed  and  imperfectly  sheltered  for 
the  most  part,  these  wretched  people 
lingered  for  three  years;  attempts  at 
a  partial  return  to  their  burnt  cottages' 
being  met  by  fresh  massacres.  Hunger 
and  famine  typhus  took  their  constant 
toll,  and  the  total  death-roll  amounted 
to  90,000. 

As  I  left  Sarajevo,  a  few  days  after 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection, 
a  strange  atmospheric  phenomenon 
met  my  eyes.  The  clouds  had  sunk 
till  they  hung  like  a  pall  over  mosque 
and  minaret,  and  shrouded  even  the 
nearest  of  the  surrounding  hills  In  im- 
penetrable gloom.  A  mist  in  turn  crept 
round,  and  lapped  the  outer  walls  of 
tbe  city,  which  alone  Itself  stood  forth 
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clear  and  well-defined  In  the  livid  half 
light    I  took  it  then  as  a  fitting  omen 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  around,  and  a 
portent  of  the  impending  doom  of  Otto- 
man dominion  in  the  country,  and  re- 
called tiie  last  words  of  a  foreign 
representative  as  I  left  the  city:  "It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end."  The  outbreak 
In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  proved, 
Indeed,  to  be  "the  beginning  of  the 
end"  of  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe. 
From    that    moment   onwards   the 
chain  of  events  is  unbroken.      The 
Heraegovinians,    both    by    the    more 
ragged  nature  of  these  highlands  and 
the  assistance  that  they  received  from 
their    Montenegrin    neighbors,    were 
able  to  make  a  better  fight  against  the 
Turks  than  the  Bosnians.    The  official 
Intervention  of  Montenegro  itself  be- 
came inevitable,  and  upon  July  2nd, 
1870,    Prince   Nicholas    declared    war 
against  the  Sultan.    But  the  Slavonic 
movement  in  the  west  of  the  Peninsula 
was  already  spreading  to  Eastern  Bal- 
kans, with  results  even  more  pregnant 
of  a  great  historic  revolution.    In  the 
spring  of  1876,  even  the  apparently 
stolid  Bulgarian  was  stirred  to  action. 
Against  incipient  insurrection  the  same 
Irregular  forces  were  let  loose  that  had 
been  applied  in  Bosnia.    Amidst  the 
rose  gardens  of  Thrace  massacres  took 
place  which  for  their  combined  perfidy 
and    hideous    ferocity    probably    ex- 
ceeded anything  of  the  kind   perpe- 
trated on  European  soil.      At  Batak 
alone,  where  Ahmed  Aga,  the  Moslem 
leader,  had  disarmed  the  inhabitants 
on  the  sworn  assurance  that  not  a  hair 
of    their    heads    should    be    touched, 
5,000   persons    were   butchered   with 
every  attendant  incident  of  outrage, 
and  the  church  turned  Into  a  shambles. 
He  was  decorated  by  Abdul  Ha  mid, 
but  Europe  was  roused.    The  Russian 
War  followed,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ban   Stefano  a  new  Bulgarian  State 
was  created  on  ethnographic  lines,  In- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  Macedonia. 


By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however, 
which  was  imposed  by  us  with  Austro- 
Hungarlan  help.  Southern  Bulgaria, 
under  the  name  of  Eastern  Roumella, 
was  separated  (though  only  for  a  time) 
from  the  Danubian  Province,  while 
Macedonia  was  handed  back  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turk! 

Is  It  necessary  to  continue  the  tale 
of  diplomatic  tergiversations  and  Im- 
becilities, or  the  cynical  egoism  of  the 
chancelleries?    The  "Organic  Statute" 
devised  for  Eastern  Roumella  was  to 
be  applied  to  Macedonia,  but  who  was 
to  enforce  its  application?    The  Great 
Powers    themselves    treated    Article 
XXIII.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty— the  most 
solemn  of  all  its  engagement*— as  so 
much  waste  paper.    In  1897,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  made  a  definite 
compact  to  support  the  Balkan  status 
quo.   The  Turkish  Government,  greatly 
relieved,  gave  the  screw  an  additional 
turn.    In  my  own  experiences  of  Mace- 
donia in  the  period  anterior  to  the  in- 
surrection, one  of  the  chief  evils  was 
the  perpetual  liability  to  corvtcs  of  the 
most  arbitrary  kind.    The  angaria,  as 
it  was  called,  seemed  to  drive  the  Bul- 
gar  villagers  to  despair.    I  have  seen 
a  brutal  band  of  Zaptiehs  descend  on 
a  large  Macedonian  village  at  harvest 
time,  and  carry  off  all  the  available 
carts,  together  with  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  inhabitants.    Their  own  corn, 
for  which  they  would  have  to  account 
twice  over  to  the  tax-gatherer,  was 
left  at  the  critical  moment  to  rot  on 
the  ground.     There  was  no  security 
for  the  honor  of  the  women.     There 
was  no  Justice  to  be  had  in  the  Courts, 
where,  in  conformity  with  the  Sacred 
Law,    Christian    evidence    was    not 
taken.    Soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters 
in  the  villages,  arbitrary  arrests  were 
of  continual  occurrence,  and  the  school- 
masters were  a  special  object  of  perse- 
cution.   Whole  batches  were  deported 
to  be  done  to  death  in  Anatolian  pris- 
ons, or  distant  Tripoli. 
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possession  of  Joannlna.  All  this  Is  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  must  be  accepted 
by  those  who  appealed  to  Its  arbitra- 
ment But  the  great  mass  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Pindus  and  the 
Shar  remains,  and  might  well  form  a 
separate  principality  subject  to  run- 
ning powers  of  the  Allied  States  along 
a  line  to  be  constructed  from  Monastlr 
to  Durazzo. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clans,  the  Ma- 
lissori  of  the  North  Albanian  High- 
lands, have  hitherto  formed  a  distinct 
group,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
enter  into  any  real  co-operation  with 
the  Mohammedan  Ghegs.      It  is  an 
open  secret  that  for  some  time  the 
King  of  Montenegro  has  favored  their 
formation  into  an  autonomous  Princi- 
pality, under  some  kind  of  Montene- 
grin   suzerainty.      Negotiations    were 
not  long  since  entered  into  to  obtain 
an  Italian  Prince;  but,  owing  probably 
to  the  fear  of  wounding  Austro-Hun- 
garian  susceptibilities,  they  came  to 
nothing.     But  under  present  circum- 
stances the  project  of  forming  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  principality  gains  a  new 
Importance.     The   principality,   if   it 
were  formed,  would  represent  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  Principality  of  Duka- 
gin,  itself  of  Serbian  origin,  the  laws 
of  which  are  traditionally  observed  by 
the  mountain  tribes  under  the  name 
of    Kanol    i    Leks    Dukaginit      The 
Mlridite  reigning  family  still  claims 
descent  from  the  Princes  of  Dukagln, 
but  its  present  head,  owing  to  his  long 
exile  from  his  own  country,  and  to  de- 
fects of  character,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  worthy  candidate.    Were  such  a 
principality   formed,   however,    under 
Montenegrin  suzerainty,  means  would 
yet  have  to  be  found  to  leave  Serbia 
the  free  possession  of  the  roadway 
down  the  lower  Drln  valley. 

That  in  any  case  the  Albanians 
should  resign  certain  units  of  popula- 
tion in  view  of  a  broad  geographical 
and  economical  settlement  is  no  more 


than  what  the  Bulgars  and  the  Greeks 
have  done  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
The  claim  to  include  in  a  future  Al- 
bania the  regions  of  Kossovo  and  Meto- 
chia,  although  the  SUpetar  element  is 
there  numerically  preponderant  over 
the  Serb,  has  through  the  events  of  the 
last     month     become     an     historic 
anachronism.      That,  short  of  armed 
compulsion,  the  Serbs  and  Montene- 
grins will  never  again  evacuate  these 
regions  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.     In  Metochia, 
the    westernmost     of    these     inland 
basins,  are  concentrated  the  most  hal- 
lowed sites  of  Serbian  history.    There 
lies  Prizren  the  Tsarigrad,  and  Pech 
(Ipek),  the  seat  of  the  old  Serbian  Pa- 
triarchate.   In  a  mountain  glen  to  the 
west,   with  its   walls  of   rose-tinted 
marble  and  finely  sculptured  portal, 
rises  the  beautiful  church  of  D&tchanl, 
the  crowning-place  of  Serbian  kings. 
When  I  saw  it  some  years  since,  fres- 
coes representing  some  of  these  sove- 
reigns still  adorned  the  walls,  though 
whether  they  have  since  been  defaced, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  Old 
Serbian  churches,  by  the  savagery  of 
the  Turk  or  the  Arnaut,  I  do  not  know. 
For  a  whole  generation  Kossovo  and 
the  adjoining  region  have  been  ter- 
rorized by  the  wild  Arnauts.      The 
ruthless  policy  of  exterminating  the 
Serbian  elements  of  the  population  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  full  com- 
plicity of  Yildlz,  and  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Turkish  officials.    Murder  and 
outrage  have  been  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  the  Serb  villagers,  where 
they  remained,  became  the  absolute 
chattels  of  their  Albanian  lords.    Now 
that  the  day  of  liberation  has  come  to 
the  survivors,   does   anyone  imagine 
that  the  Serbian  and  Montenegrin  con- 
querors will  count  heads  and  allow  the 
question  of  the  reunion  of  their  ancient 
patrimony  to  depend  on  ethnological 
statistics?      Once  more  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Serbian 
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peoples  who  have  here  re-entered  on 
their  heritage  are  prepared  to  defend 
their  possession  to  the  last  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  Serbian  race  goes  forth  in 
that  resolve.  It  finds  a  romantic  echo 
in  the  national  song  of  Montenegro: 

"In  some  dark  cave  beneath  the  hill 
They  say  oar  Tsar  is  sleeping  still 
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Out  there,  out  there,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. 
"He  wakes— and  rising  in  our  wroth 
We'll  drive  the  proud  usurper  forth; — 
From  D6tchan's  shrine  to  Prizren's 

towers 
That  olden  heritage  is  ours! 
Out  there,  out  there,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains." 

Arthur  J.  Eiwik 
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First  impressions  are  certainly  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  superficial. 
They  must  necessarily  be  so.  But,  all 
the  same,  they  give  us  something  that 
we  shall  never  see  again.  The  con- 
trasts with  our  former  experiences  are* 
more  marked.  Essential  features, 
which  familiarity  will  subsequently 
blur,  catch  our  attention  more  for- 
cibly, just  as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
new  acquaintance  leave  an  impress 
which  will  not  return  after  years  ot 
intimacy.  And  if  they  fail  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  they  should 
also  be  free  from  prejudice.  Longer 
study  forces  us  to  take  sides  in 
outstanding  controversies;  it  immerses 
us  in  strong  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies. Human  nature  prevents  us  from 
preserving  for  long  an  attitude  of  im- 
partiality. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, If  the  superficial  view  is  open  to 
mistakes,  it  is  also  free  from  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility.  We  may  do  our 
best  to  form  a  conception  of  a  nation 
in  the  making,  without  having  to  take 
a  part  in  its  development.  It  is  not  ours 
to  solve  its  problems  or  to  direct  its 
destinies.  That  has  passed  beyond 
our  power.  It  is  not  for  us  to  meas- 
ure its  independence,  to  prescribe  its 
constitution,  or  to  guide  its  footsteps 
in  the  path  of  expansion.  We  can  only 
watch,  and  do  our  best  to  harmonise 
our  action  with  its  progress,  and  to  ad- 


just our  relations  with  these  cousins 
overseas. 

The  first  lesson  comes  to  us  long  be- 
fore we  reach  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  ship  that  carried  us 
across  the  Atlantic  carried  also  some 
thousand  emigrants,  who  were  to 
make  their  home  in  Canada;  and  no 
great  discrimination  was  required  to 
enable  anyone  to  judge  their  quality. 
The  loafer  and  the  street-corner  man 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  citizens  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new 
nation  were,  in  the  main,  sound  speci- 
mens of  British  manhood.  Bngland 
and  Scotland  may  be  richer  in  the 
future  for  the  strength  of  our  kins- 
men beyond  the  seas,  but  for  the 
present  they  are  spending  of  their  best 
to  help  to  build  up  that  strength.  We 
were  assured  that  our  fellow-passen- 
gers, who  were  going  to  Canada  to 
stay,  were  but  an  ordinary  average 
specimen  of  the  weekly  contingent  that 
leaves  our  shores.  One  hears  often  in 
Canada  of  the  wastrel  who  arrives 
there  under  the  delusion  that  the 
weakling  who  has  failed  in  the  old 
country  may  find  a  place  in  the  more 
strenuous  life  across  the  Altantic.  That 
sort  do  little  credit  to  the  old  country, 
and  a  sorry  fate  awaits  them  in  the 
new.  But  we  can  only  say  that  there 
was  little  evidence  of  their  presence  in 
the  contingent  that  sailed  with  us. 

Many    approach    Canada    by    the 
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quicker  passage  to  Boston  or  New 
York,  and  then  through  the  States.  For 
ourselves,  we  hold  that  the  longer 
route  by  the  St  Lawrence  serves  as  a 
more  dramatic  Introduction  to  the  Do- 
minion. We  scarcely  regretted  even 
the  delay  of  thirty  hours,  due  to  dense 
fog,  when  It  was  compensated  by  the 
superb  view  of  a  countless  fleet  of  Ice- 
bergs, numerous  beyond  any  recent  ex- 
perience,— an  array  which  would  have 
spelt  disaster  had  there  been  any  rash- 
ness of  navigation,  but  which,  when 
the  fog  cleared,  and  they  shone  out  In 
brilliant  sunlight,  fully  paid  us  for  the 
dreary  hours,  broken  only  by  the  wall 
of  the  syren.  The  passage  through 
Belle  Isle  Straits,  with  the  Labrador 
coast,  recalling  memories  of  Shetland, 
forms  a  fitting  portal  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  lonely  forest  which  suc- 
ceed it;  and  the  voyage  up  the  St 
Lawrence  Is  an  experience  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  match.  It  attunes 
the  mind  to  that  sense  of  largeness 
which  gradually  penetrates  one's  con- 
sciousness, and  Is  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  impression  left,  after  we  have 
journeyed  through  Canada  from  sea  to 
sea.  It  culminates  fitly  In  the  splendid 
vision  of  Quebec,  with  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  dominating  the  wide  expanse 
of  river  and  of  land. 

We  had  heard  much  of  Canadian  hos- 
pitality, and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  found  that  description  had  for  once 
fallen  short  of  the  truth.  We  learned 
to  know  that  the  strenuous  worker  of 
Montreal  never  grudges  the  interrup- 
tion to  business  which  gives  him  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  a  stranger 
and  making  that  stranger  feel  at 
home.  We  have  only  to  see,  as  an  ab- 
solute outsider,  a  very  little  of  the 
vast  stream  of  enterprise,  to  be  struck 
by  the  same  sense  of  expansion  in  ac- 
tion which  has  already  captured  our 
eye  in  the  landscape.  In  a  small  and 
unpretentious  room  we  find  the  central 
machinery  which  is  controlling  vast 


commercial  undertakings,  stretching 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Vancouver; 
regulating  the  financial  supply  which 
is  to  give  motive  power;  directing  en- 
terprise into  new  channels,  and  ac- 
curately gauging  the  forces  that  sway 
the  varying  tides  of  trade  over  an  im- 
measurable field.  Politics  are  here  a 
subsidiary  Interest  A  nation  is  grow- 
ing before  our  eyes.  No  party  shibbo- 
leths can  here  exercise  a  dominating 
influence.  The  national  life  is  moving 
forward  In  a  mighty  current,  and  no 
political  prejudice  can  be  allowed  to 
stay  Its  progress. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  men 
are  deaf  to  political  appeals  or  indif- 
ferent to  political  ideals.  Their  very 
welcome  tells  us  of  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  and  reflects  the  passionate 
conviction  that  our  interests  and  theirs 
are  indissolubly  united.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  deep  is  the  impression 
of  the  victory  at  the  polls  of  last  Sep- 
tember, when  disaster  was  turned 
aside,  and  when  the  specious  policy 
that  we  now  know — as  we  before  sus- 
pected— was  to  lead  to  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  was  finally  crushed. 
In  that  victory,  and  In  the  deep-rooted 
conviction  which  achieved  it,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  central  pivot  is  to  be 
found  on  which  Canadian  politics  will 
turn.  If  it  fails  us,  the  blame  will  be 
due  to  the  shifty  tactics  and  the  pur- 
blind vision  of  party  prejudice  at  home. 

For  the  moment  we  leave  politics 
alone.  The  ready  warmth  of  hospital- 
ity makes  us  feel  at  home.  An  essen- 
tial unity  of  political  aim  cements  the 
bond;  and  amongst  those  whose  out- 
look is  so  wide,  and  whose  experience 
of  the  old  country  is  so  full,  as  are 
those  of  the  leading  Canadian  citizens, 
one  scarcely  realizes  that  one  is  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  all  familiar 
scenes.  We  are,  as  it  were,  guests  in 
the  house  of  an  easy,  an  accommoda- 
ting, a  courteous  host  The  novelty  of 
conditions  only  slowly  impresses  us. 
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But  In  time  the  man  in  the  street  and 
in  the  train  makes  himself  felt     It 
would   be   easy,   as   his   peculiarities 
strike  *s,  to  feel  repelled  by  what  one 
later  recognizes  to  be  the  faults  of  his 
qualities.     Distinctions  of  class  may 
be  condemned  as  relics  of  craven  ser- 
vility, but  they  do  contribute  to  the 
smooth  working  of  society.    The  spirit 
of  independence  may  be  worthy  of  all 
praise,  tat  its  constant  assertion  is 
none  the  less  apt  to  savor  of  brusquerie 
and  to  introduce  friction  into  social  in- 
tercourse.  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  those  insular  prejudices  which 
make  us  unduly  sensitive  to  something 
jarring  in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
street    Such  sensitiveness  is  an  ever- 
present  danger,  and  its  consequences 
may  be  worse  than  a  little  ridicule  In- 
curred   by    ourselves    as    individuals. 
Only  a  very  little  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  roughness  of  ordinary  in- 
tercourse is  merely  superficial.     It  is 
the    necessary    accompaniment    of    a 
vigorous   and   always   strenuous   life, 
which    develops    strong   personalities, 
and  declines  the  circumlocution  of  con- 
ventional courtesy.   To  resent  It  unduly 
shows  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion, 
and  perhaps  an  artificial  eschewing  of 
it  on  the  part  of  the  average  Canadian 
might  savor  not  a  little  of  affectation. 
It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  inquiry  In 
the  street  often  meets,  at  first,  with 
a  curt  reply.    But  the  next  sentence 
may  show  a  fund  of  kindly  helpfulness 
that  would  be  rare  In  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  English  life.    The  Good 
Samaritan  may  often  by  his  manner 
disguise  his  good  Intentions  to  the  way- 
farer, but  they  are  none  the  less  ef- 
fective In  result    We  must  not  forget, 
too,  that  while  strenuous  lives  are  apt 
to  set  little  store  upon  conventional 
conrtedes,  deep-seated  suspicions  and 
antipathies  are  still  more  apt  to  de- 
velop a  certain  tartness  of  demeanor. 
Canada  has  her  own  animosities,  which 
her  history  has  taught  her,  and  she 
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bears  the  imprint  of  these  upon  her 
manners. 

One  of  these,  which  it  Is  idle  to  ig- 
nore, Is  the  unbridgeable  division  be- 
tween  the   English   and   the   French 
population.    Religion  has  much  to  do 
with  this.     Language  has  still  more. 
But  temperament  has  most  of  all.    It  Is 
hard  to  say  what  the  political  aim  of 
the  French-Canadian  is.     His  attach- 
ment to  the  great  names  in  the  history 
of  the  past  may  count  for  something,1 
but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  It  goes  very 
far  with  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
population.     He  cannot  long  for  an- 
nexation to  France  or  to  the  United 
States,  because  under  neither  Power 
would  his  Church  be  likely  to  retain 
anything   like  her   present  privileges 
and     her    absolute     immunity    from 
any    reforming   legislation.     But   the 
Frenchman'  has    no    effective    share 
in      the     real     prosperity     of     the 
country,    and    plays    no    considerable 
part  in  her  progress.    To  the  average 
Frenchman  of  the  poorer  class,  Can- 
ada's strenuous  life  offers  no  attrac- 
tion.   He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive 
genius  for  political  intrigue,  and  he 
wields  a  disproportionate  Influence  in 
the    minor    affairs    of    administration 
which  Is  often  accorded  to  him  from 
very    weariness,    resulting    from    the 
strain  and  stress  that  burden  the  more 
strenuous  body  of  Canadian  citizens. 
By  a  strange  perversity,  he  seems  to 
find  occupation  rather  in  perplexing 
the  clear  course  of  Canadian  politics, 
than  In  striving  for  any  settled  and 
definite  aim  of  his  own.    In  the  dan- 
gerous   balance,   which   accident   has 
given  to  him,  between  rival  political 
parties,  lies  the  greatest  peril  to  Can- 
ada.   We  would  be  far  from  ascribing* 
such  perveisities  either  to  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  community  or  to 

*  Perhaps  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
much  with  the  fact,  which  fa  Indubitably 
true,  that  s  visitor  might  easily  traverse  the 
streets  of  Quebec  without  learning  that  snok 
a  man  as  Wolfe  ever  lived.  All  the  names  in. 
evidence  are  those  of  Prenohmen. 
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the  best  class  of  Frenchmen  in  Can- 
ada. But  they  undoubtedly  represent, 
on  its  bad  side,  the  influence  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  French  population.  And 
the  evil  which  these  perversities  pro- 
duce has  its  effect  upon  their  long- 
suffering  Anglo-Saxon  fellow-citizens, 
who  suffer  from  its  consequences,  and 
are  not  unnaturally  impatient  at  its 
manifestations. 

Even  after  making  all  possible  al- 
lowances for  the  bewildering  rapidity 
of  growth  of  the  Canadian  cities,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  municipal  admin- 
istratlon  is  the  sphere  in  which  ef- 
ficiency is  most  conspicuous.  The 
paving  of  the  streets  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal  would  not  bring  credit  to  an 
insignificant  provincial  town  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  reports  of  the  inquiry 
now  proceeding  into  the  water-supply 
of  Ottawa,  and  the  causes  of  the  recent 
typhoid  epidemic,  afford  very  ugly 
reading.  Let  it  be  noted  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  extensive  pi.^i- 
erty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada  is  exempt  from  municipal 
taxation.  But  'n  municipal  affilrs,  the 
influence  of  the  lower-clas*  Frenchman 
is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
or  his  contribution  towards  its  burdens. 
In  Montreal,  for  instance,  the  paving 
of  some  of  the  streets  in  the  wealthiest 
quarters  is  wretched  compared  with 
that  of  the  streets  in  the  poorer  French 
quarters  towards  the  east  of  the  city. 
A  Board  of  Control  ha  4  done  some- 
thing to  improve  conditions,  and  might 
be  expected  to  do  more;  but  its  ex- 
istence is  now  threatened  by  those 
whose  malpractices  it  might  check. 
The  presence  of  that  evil  weed  of 
American  growth,  commonly  known 
as  "graft,"  is  openly  admitted,  and 
just  as  openly  condemned  by  all  the 
better  citizens.  To  some  extent  it  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  leisure  1  class, 
who  could  devote  time  nnd  business 
capacity  to  municipal  business  without 


hope  of  profit.  Canadian  energy  may 
be  trusted  to  extirpate  it  in  time.  But 
meanwhile  it  provokes  a  sense  of  irk- 
soincness  and  irritation  which  lectures 
from  the  outside  would  only  aggravate. 
And  the  fact  is  indubitable  that  the 
part  which  a  certain  class  of  the 
French  population  bears  in  it,  intensi- 
fies the  Jealousy  between  the  diverse 
racial  elements  of  which  Canada  is 
composed.  The  broad  features  of  the 
situation  are  easily  grasped.  An  essen- 
tial loyalty  to  Imperial  ideas,  a  deep- 
rooted  sympathy  with  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals,  Is  being  perpetually  jarred  by 
the  Jealousy  and  intrigu.j  of  an  alien 
racial  section.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  mood  of  Canada  becomes  self-as- 
sertive, irritated  by  doubt*  of  its  loy- 
alty, and  impatient  of  criticism  that 
takes  no  account  of  the  vexing  ele- 
ments that  disturb  its  peace. 

The  snme  impression  becomes  more 
strong  as  we  move  westward.  Jour- 
neying from  Montreal,  when  we  have 
passed  through  the  picturesque  play- 
grounds of  the  city,  we  proceed 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  stunted 
forest,  In  which  pine  trees  push  them- 
selves up  between  huge  boulders  with 
a  tenacity  of  life  that  seems  wonderful. 
It  is  a  broad  barrier  between  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  new  expansion  towards 
the  West,  and  It  is  beyond  that  barrier 
that  the  most  vigorous  and  enterpris- 
ing life  of  the  continent  is  making  it- 
self a  home.  Some  day  it  may  yield 
hidden  treasures  and  form  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  West.  Now  it  1*  only  the 
long  tenantless  tract  across  which  Ca- 
nadian energy  has  pushed  itself.  Once 
over  that,  we  break  out  upon  the  Lakes 
and  the  busy  hives  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William,  and  presently  find  our- 
selves by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.— the 
playground  of  an  entirely  new  indus- 
trial centre.  The  next  stage  brings  us 
to  the  neck  of  the  traffic  between  East 
and  West — that  marvellously  thriving 
city  of  yesterday,  Winnipeg.  It  Is  there 
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that  a  new  Canada  opens  to  our  view, 
— vigorous,  alert,  clear-eyed  to  the  vis- 
ion that  lies  before  her,  having  all  but 
shaken  herself  free  from  the  retarding 
and  embarrassing  intrigues  and  racial 
difficulties  that  have  encumbered  her 
path. 

It  is  there  that  we  begin  to  recognize 
the  marvellous  foresight  of  those  pion- 
eers of  railway  enterprise  who  saw 
that  the  true  line  of  development  was 
from  east  to  west,  and  not  from  north 
to  south.  Our  colonial  history  is  too 
often  the  story  of  opportunities  missed, 
of  discernment  sorely  lacking,  of  pur- 
blind groping  after  some  aim  not 
clearly  recognized.  Those  who  planned 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  were  the 
men  who  shaped  the  destinies  of 
Canada,  and  defeated  schemes  of 
American  annexation  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  real  struggle  came.  They 
were  statesmen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — quick  to  conceive  large  schemes, 
and  daring  to  execute  them.  They 
have  reaped  their  reward,  and  have 
given  not  a  little  reality  to  the  com- 
mon saying  that  "the  C.  P.  R.  is  Can- 
ada." This  is  not  the  place  to  appraise 
the  feats  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  or  to 
comment  upon  its  financial  prospects. 
That  must  be  left  to  experts.  But  no 
one  who  visits  the  railway  yards  at 
Winnipeg,  who  observes  the  massive 
strength  of  its  permanent  way,  and 
hears  the  almost  unceasing  thunder  of 
its  huge  trains,*  passing  each  other  in 
constant  succession,  can  doubt  that  be- 
hind this  mighty  organization  there 
work  sleepless  energy  and  superb 
strategic  skill.  Its  forward  march  is 
directed  by  a  staff  as  loyal  as  it  is 
quick  in  intelligence.  But  it  has  been 
one  of  the  blessings  of  Canada  that  the 
men  who  created  this  marvellous  strat- 
egical feat  of  railway  traffic,  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  financial  purity  as 

*  A  train  over  half  a  mile  in  length  is  not  an 
Infrequent  tight  on  tae  C.  P.  B. 


marked  as  their  unerring  foresight  and 
their  unswerving  boldness  of  action. 
They  have  opened  a  new  path,  but  they 
have  created  no  monopoly;  and  Canada 
has  not  to  fear,  like  America,  that 
railway  development  may  become  a 
convenient  engine  of  political  corrup- 
tion. Against  such  a  catastrophe  the 
character  of  the  pioneers,  repeated  in 
the  traditions  maintained  by  their  suc- 
cessors, will,  we  are  confident,  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee,  even  if  there 
were  not  the  further  security  of 
healthy  rivalry. 

In  Winnipeg  we  have  a  thriving  and 
bustling  centre  of  diversified  prosperity 
— a  landmark  on  the  highway  from 
east  to  west.  Only  about  a  generation 
old,  she  already  stretches  her  arms 
over  miles  of  country  covered  by  hand- 
some buildings.  With  the  usual  Ca- 
nadian foresight,  she  has  secured  In 
the  broad  acreage  of  her  Public  Park 
a  permanent  possession  of  rare  beauty, 
and  an  invaluable  lung  for  the  crowded 
population  that  must  soon  be  gathered 
in  her  streets. 

Leaving  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  we 
pa 88  into  the  prairie  districts  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  with  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  their  own.  There, 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  tracks, 
and  away  to  the  north  towards  Edmon- 
ton, stretch  the  wheat-producing  dis- 
tricts. It  is  only  natural  that  their 
chief  aim  should  be  the  acquisition  of 
a  ready  market;  and  possibly  this  may 
give  rise  to  tendencies  towards  a  line 
of  policy  different  from  the  prevailing 
trend  of  Canadian  feeling.  It  is 
towards  these  provinces  that  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  States  chiefly 
spreads;  and  it  would  be  rash  for  a 
stranger  to  say  whether  the  new  set- 
tlers, who  are  acquiring  Canadian  na- 
tionality, will  be  moved  mainly  by  sym- 
pathy with  their  new  fellow-citizens  or 
by  aspirations  towards  a  closer  union 
with  the  land  which  they  have  left. 
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At  this  moment  the  political  com- 
plexion of  these  two  provinces  Is 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  prov- 
inces to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of 
them.  But  they  are  divided  by  no 
racial  bar  and  by  no  bitter  memories; 
and  from  all  accounts  the  settlers  from 
over  the  border  find  in  the  impartial 
administration  of  the  law  a  security 
that  Is  not  unwelcome,  and  that  may 
weld  them  closer  to  the  nation  which 
they  have  voluntarily  adopted.  The 
one  essential  is  the  development  of  ac- 
cess to  a  paying  market,  and  that 
ought  soon  to  be  secured  by  the  unrest- 
ing energy  of  the  various  competing 
railways.  The  route  to  the  east  has 
been  successfully  established;  it  re- 
mains only  to  increase  its  stream  so  as 
to  compete  successfully  with  tempting 
routes  that  may  be  opened  to  the 
south. 

Leaving  the  rich  prairie-lands,   we 
mount  from  Calgary  towards  the  gi- 
gantic barrier  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
Selkirk  Mountains  that  separate  these 
from  British  Columbia.    To  carry  the 
railway  over  that  barrier— a  few  years 
ago  passable  only  by  the  scanty  con- 
voys that  could  labor  over  the  apology 
for  a  track  that  pierced  its  gullies  and 
scaled  its  precipices — was  an  achieve- 
ment of  indomitable  courage,  and  of 
splendid    confidence    In    the    develop- 
ment of  the  country.    All  the  seeming 
probabilities    were    with    those    who 
prophesied  bankruptcy   for  any   such 
scheme.    Hundreds  of  miles  had  to  be 
traversed  from  which  no  produce  was 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  where  no  profits 
were  to  be  found.    The  inspiring  force 
was  the  statesmanlike  Ideal  of  connect- 
ing the  links  in  the  chain  that  was  to 
make  the   West  one  with   the  East. 
In  that  faith  the  pioneers  worked,  and 
it  is  their  fidelity  to  that  faith  that  is 
now  reaping  Its  reward.    If  the  finger 
of  the  compass  continues  to  point  truly, 
if   no  disloyalty   deflects   it,   and   no 
callous  lack  of  sympathy  from  Eng- 


land undermines  the  faith,  that  reward 
will  surely  be  a  rich  one  for  Canada 
and  for  the  Empire. 

To  attempt  to  gauge  the  future  capa- 
bilities of  British  Columbia,  or  to  meas- 
ure her  resources,  would  require  inves- 
tigation far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  lumber  trade,  now 
the  chief  source  of  her  wealth,  is  one 
which  time,  in  the  absence  of  thrifty 
foresight  and  prudent  renewal,  must 
exhaust;  and  the  fishing  industry  is 
not  one  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed  as  a  staple  of  prosperity.  A  fas- 
cinating catalogue  of  fortunes  rapidly 
made  by  speculation  in  Real  Estate  is, 
no  doubt,  matter  for  congratulation  to 
the  lucky  speculators,  but  indicates  no 
increase  of  national  wealth.  But  there 
are  other  symptoms  that  presage  well 
for  British  Columbia's  future,  and  that 
promise  to  make  her  a  sound  asset  for 
Canada  and  the  Empire.  New  Indus- 
tries are  gradually  but  surely  coming 
to  take  part  in  her  development  along 
with  the  lumber  trade.  Mineral  wealth 
is  there  waiting  for  development  The 
access  to  the  Pacific,  which  opens  a 
new  portal  to  the  East,  must  stir  new 
ambitions,  and  open  a  vista  of  new 
possibilities.  The  prizes  will  not  be 
gained  without  severe  competition,  but 
the  energy  to  meet  that  competition  is 
in  abundant  evidence.  It  is  no  little 
matter  that  Imperialist  loyalty  flour- 
ishes nowhere  better  than  in  British 
Columbia,  that  farthest  landmark  of 
Empire,  where  the  West  once  more 
meets  the  East 

It  is  a  dramatic  meeting,  and  it  is 
set  In  dramatic  surroundings.  As  we 
drop  gradually  down  from  the  moun- 
tain barrier  that  we  have  crossed  and 
pass  through  the  gloomy  portals  of 
gigantic  forests,  we  feel  that  we  have 
come  to  a  new  land.  Light  and  air 
and  sunshine  burst  upon  us,  and  it  is 
only  where  the  forest  almost  meets 
the  sea  that  we  find  that  Its  domain 
•  has  been  seriously  invaded,  and  that 
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its  advanced  sentinels  have  been 
mowed  down  to  give  room  for  streets 
and  towering  skyscrapers.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  fact  that  only 
slx-and-twenty  years  ago  primeval  for- 
est held  the  whole  region  in  its  sway 
where  now  broad  streets  and  electric 
tramways  and  reeking  chimneys  and 
the  long  facades  of  huge  factories  are 
pushing  their  obtrusive  presence,  heed- 
less of  its  solemn  dignity.  Only  here 
and  there  we  are  reminded  of  the 
rapid  transformation,  by  seeing  the 
gaunt  remnants  of  colossal  pines  stick- 
ing up  close  by  the  wall  of  a  freshly- 
risen  pile  of  ten-storey  buildings. 
These  remnants  are  like  hunted 
ghosts,  gibbering  at  the  profanation 
of  their  secular  mysteries. 

Here,  as  it  were,  Canada  has  come 
to  the  boundary  of  her  domain — a 
boundary  that  opens  long  vistas  of 
new  development.  The  present  fever- 
ish haste  to  make  rapid  profits  out  of 
land  speculation,  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  store  of  national  wealth,  will 
surely  pass.  Already  prudent  schemes 
are  being  started  which  will  prevent 
the  denudation  of  the  country  by  lum- 
ber export  The  abundant  store  of 
energy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ever-Increasing  stream  of  enterpris- 
ing immigrants,  towards  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  making  rich  contri- 
butions, will  assuredly  develop  manu- 
factures under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. And  we  have  at  least  this  se- 
curity, that  British  Columbia  is  solid  in 
its  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  ideal,  and 
that  the  most  distant  link  in  the  chain 
that  binds  together  British  North 
America  In  fidelity  to  one  flag  Is  also 
one  of  the  strongest,  and  the  least 
likely  to  be  snapped  by  any  centrifugal 
force.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Vancouver  and  of  Victoria  are 
as  characteristically  British  as  any 
that  we  can  meet  in  the  three  thousand 
miles    from    Montreal   to   the   Pacific. 


The  British  traveler  is  dull  and  un- 
sympathetic who  does  not  catch  from 
the  journey  a  new  sense  of  Imperial 
unity,  who  does  not  learn  something 
of  the  problems  that  lie  before  the 
Dominion,  and  feel  some  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  she  has  to  meet. 
On  the  question  of  annexation  with 
America,  Canada  has  pronounced  her 
Judgment  once  for  all.  She  knows  how 
she  was  tempted  by  tricky  promises; 
she  is  the  stronger  for  her  refusal  of 
the  bait;  and  she  has  learned  since 
what  were  the  motives  that  lay  behind 
the  temptation,  and  has  seen  the  ul- 
terior aims  roughly  and  cynically  pro- 
claimed. Canada  will  not  knowingly 
surrender  her  birthright  as  a  partner 
in  the  British  Empire  for  any  Will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  commercial  advantage. 
But  none  the  less  there  exists  a  more 
insidious  danger,  because  it  is  less  ob- 
served Is  the  visitor  quite  deceived 
who  fancies  that  there  is  some  growth 
of  Americanizing  sentiment  spreading 
itself  amongst  certain  sections  of 
Canadians?  They  are  ready  to  resist 
avowed  political  schemes,  and  annexa- 
tion, as  such,  is  abhorrent  to  the  mass 
of  Canadians.  But  are  they  quick  to 
discern  that  assimilation  of  tempera- 
ment in  certain  quarters  which  may 
work  its  results  as  certainly,  though 
with  less  chance  of  detection?  Is  it 
wise  to  encourage  tendencies,  In  the 
younger  generation  especially,  that 
may  create  sympathies  antagonistic  to 
the  real  trend  of  Canadian  nationality? 
The  snbject  is  one  too  dangerous  for 
dogmatism  or  advice:  we  at  most  can 
hazard  a  suggestion.  Canada  has  a 
personality  of  her  own,  which  is  too 
valuable  to  be  exchanged  for  an  easy 
adoption  of  American  types,  American 
Ideals,  American  fashions. 

But  the  real  problem  for  Canada  un- 
doubtedly Is  the  antagonistic  racial 
feeling  which  has  its  roots  deep  in 
certain  sections  of  the  French  popula- 
tion.   There  lies  the  crux  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  politician.  We  recognize,  with  all 
respect,  the  presence  of  divergent  par- 
ties in  Canadian  politics,  and  we  would 
be  sorry  to  attack  the  essential  loyalty 
of  either.  But  that  section  of  French 
feeling  to  which  we  refer  is  essentially 
antagonistic  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  country.  It  perverts  and  twists  to 
its  own  evil  ends  the  divergences  of 
party  politics.  It  imposes  a  bar  and 
an  impediment,  so  far  as  It  can,  to 
any  great  scheme  of  Imperial  consoli- 
dation. It  finds  its  profit  in  keeping 
old  sores  open,  in  reviving  controver- 
sies already  settled,  and  in  stirring  up 
imaginary  grievances  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  population. 

The  stupendous  question  of  to-day, 
alike  for  England  and  for  Canada,  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  The  only  question 
which  links  us  together  by  the  tie  of 
vital  interest  is  the  policing  of  the 
highway  of  the  ocean.  Once  that  high- 
way loses  its  security,  the  knell  of 
British  as  of  Canadian  prosperity  is 
sounded.  That  both  countries  should 
combine  In  the  task  of  defending  It 
is  the  essential  guarantee  of  their  part- 
nership. 

But  to  any  such  scheme  that  French 
section  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
ready  to  show  the  most  relentless  hos- 
tility, and  to  back  that  hostility  by 
the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation, 
framed  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  un- 
thinking habitant,  who  Is  taught  that 
a  naval  contribution  means  the  kidnap- 
ping of  his  sons,  who  are  to  be  shipped 
across  the  ocean  to  fight  England's 
battles. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  at  all  times 
met  with  whole-hearted  welcome  from 
the  British  nation,  and  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours  to  interfere  with  the  party 
politics  of  Canada  or  to  obtrude  our 
sympathy  on  either  side.  We  can  only 
express  our  fervent  hope  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  may  continue  to 
command    that   welcome   by    the    pa- 


triotism that  is  above  party.  We 
would  not  have  presumed  even  to 
express  that  hope,  were  it  not  that 
some  of  his  most  recent  utterances 
have  stirred  deep  hostility  in  Canada, 
and  have  given  to  ourselves  strong 
searchings  of  heart  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  has  surely  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed  to  render  it  unwise 
for  any  Canadian  leader  to  revive  it 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  done.  Still 
less  can  it  be  expedient  at  this  moment 
to  inflame  the  bitterness  of  racial  an- 
tipathy by  appeals  to  prejudice. 

A  grave  task  lies  before  Mr.  Bor- 
den and  his  colleagues,  in  deciding  how 
Canada  may  contribute  to  the  great 
scheme  of  Imperial  Defence.  We 
would  be  disposed  to  make  little  ac- 
count of  exact  proportion,  and  not  to 
be  too  careful  as  regards  any  balance 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  budget 
of  expense.  But  we  cannot  but  urge 
that  naval  defence  must  rest  upon  a 
single  scheme,  and  that  subdivisions 
and  divergent  counsels  spell  disaster: 
and  further,  that  organization  during 
peace  must  be  the  basis  of  organization 
for  war.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest 
that  practical  experience  would  soon  tell 
against  any  such  morcellement,  and  that 
the  personnel  of  a  Canadian  navy  would 
soon  protest  against  any  scheme  which 
confined  them  to  Canadian  waters,  and 
bounded  their  ambition  by  the  com- 
mand of  a  Canadian  contingent. 

We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  say 
anything  which  may  Increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  which  now  faces  the 
Canadian  Government.  We  have  full 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  in  the 
Imperial  instincts  "Of  Mr.  Borden.  But 
two  things  are  essential  to  his  success, 
and  they  must  be  supplied  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  at  home.  In 
the  first  place,  Canada  must  be  given 
a  voice  in  consultations  upon  Imperial 
policy,  in  proportion  to  her  contribu- 
tion. This  must  be  given  in  no  grudg- 
ing spirit    No  specious  offers  of  con- 
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Aden t la  1  talk,  after  decisions  have  been 
taken,  can  meet  tbe  fair  demand  of 
the  Dominion.  To  decide  how  this 
share  is  to  l>e  given  is  a  task  which 
demands  statesmanship,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
far-sighted  prudence.  To  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  such  a  scheme  of  confedera- 
tion requires  qualities  far  different 
from  those  that  have  been  exhibited 
in  abortive  schemes  for  partitioning  the 
United  Kingdom  into  an  ill-assorted 
heptarchy. 

Secondly,  Mr..  Borden  and  his  col- 
leagies  must  be  supplied  with  ample 
Information  as  to  the  real  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Empire,  so  as  to  Justify 
the  proposals  which  he  may  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament  It  is  not  sufficient  to  hint 
at  dangers,  and  not  to  give  to  these 
dangers  the  full  and  explicit  documen- 
tary expression  which  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  has  a  right  to  demand.  The 
British  Cabinet,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, has  forced  us  to  be  suspicious 
of  its  motives  and  dubious  as  to  its 
tactics.  If,  from  any  fancied  tactical 
gain,  or  from  any  sordid  temptation  to 
embarrass  the  Canadian  Cabinet  in 
meeting  the  party  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lanrler,  our  present  Government  were 
lacking  in  that  essential  frankness, 
such  shiftiness  would  add  a  heavy  load 
of  responsibility  to  that  for  which  they 
will  one  day  have  to  answer. 

Unfortunately  we  have  very  distinct 
evidence  that,  amongst  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  tbe  Radical  party,  such  a  das- 
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tardly  policy  would  be  welcomed.  In 
an  organ  of  the  present  Government, 
which  reflects  the  worst  tendencies  of 
that  party,  "The  Notion,"  we  read  as 
follows  (Sept  7,  1012): 

"We  do  not  know  what  are  the  pre- 
cise proposals  about  the  Navy  that  Mr. 
Borden  has  taken  back  with  him  to 
Canada,  but  we  do  very  strongly  urge 
that  Mr.  Churchill  cannot  and  must 
not  put  the  Liberal  Government  into 
antagonism  with  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Canada.  ...  It  is  no  part  of  any  Lib- 
eral Government's  duty  to  assist  in 
furthering  a  policy  which  is  essentially 
Conservative.  ...  It  would  not  be  im- 
partiality, but  levity,  to  approve  of  a 
Liberal  Navy  policy  when  it  is  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  when 
something  like  an  opposite  policy  is  put 
forward  by  his  Conservative  succes- 
sor, to  approve  that  too,  and  help  him 
to  develop  It*' 

Let  us  consider  what  this  means.  It 
is  a  plain  declaration,  that  the  duty  of 
an  English  Government  is  not  to  ac- 
cept the  Government  placed  in  power 
by  Canadian  votes,  but  to  undermine 
its  Influence  and  to  thwart  its  aims  in 
order  to  further  Radical  views.  Trea- 
sonable suggestion  could  go  to  no 
more  daring  lengths,  nor  could  party 
spite  evince  tactics  more  despicable. 
We  shall  have  to  watch  whether  such 
suggestions,  and  such  tactics,  receive 
any  countenance  from  those  who,  un- 
fortunately, hold  for  the  moment  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire  in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
Honesty's  excursion  on  that  memor- 
able Bank  Holiday  was  an  unmixed 
success.    To  go  "on  the  train**  was  in 
Itself  a  novel  and  exhilarating  proceed- 
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ing,  and  then  tbe  wonders  of  Salis- 
bury, even  when  the  shops  were  shut! 
The  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  the  peram- 
bulation of  the  streets  "arm  in  crook" 
with  Mr.  Short,  the  dinner  at  the  Tern- 
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perance  Hotel,  whither  Zachary  con- 
ducted her  on  account  of  its  eminent 
respectability!  To  Honesty  the  "cut 
from  the  Joint"  washed  down  by  lem- 
onade partaken  of  at  the  little  oilcloth- 
covered  table,  was  a  bewildering  ex- 
perience. But,  best  of  all,  was  the  cir- 
cus. Surely  that  must  have  been  an 
entertainment  of  exceptional  brilliancy. 
Were  there  ever  such  a  number  of 
lights,  such  marvellously  clever  horses, 
such  beautiful  ladies— some  in  riding 
habits,  as  smart  as  any  to  be  seen  in 
the  Vale,  others  in  short  skirts  and 
tights — such  humorous  clowns,  such  an 
abnormally  sagacious  elephant?  Hon- 
esty enjoyed  everything  to  the  utmost, 
and  came  out  into  the  dusk  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance,  blinking 
like  a  little  owl  and  hardly  conscious 
of  her  surroundings. 

"Now  then,  what  about  tea?"  asked 
Zachary,  crooking  his  arm  round  hers 
once  more  in  the  recognised  fashion. 

"I  d'  'low  we  did  ought  to  get  home- 
along  for  tea,"  faltered  Honesty,  wist- 
fully however,  for  she  was  loath  for 
this  day  of  delights  to  come  to  an  end. 

"I'll  tell  ye  what,"  said  Zachary. 
"we'll  have  tea  at  Templecombe;  we 
have  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
between  trains,  and  it'll  help  to  pass 
the  time.  I  have  a  friend  what  lives 
not  so  far  from  the  station  as  '11  be 
pleased  to  see  ye." 

In  the  third-class  carriage  which  con- 
veyed them  from  Salisbury  were  sev- 
eral happy  couples,  two  of  whom  were 
newly-married,  while  another  pair 
were  "coortin'."  Zachary  looked  on 
at  the  amenities  which  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  with  a  gratified  smile. 

"They  do  all  seem  so  happy  as  any- 
thing, don't  they?"  he  whispered  in 
Honesty's  ear. 

"So  they  do,"  agreed  she,  smiling, 
and  interested  too. 

"There  is  but  us  two  what's  out  of 
ft."  continued  Zachary  under  his 
brent  b. 


"I  don't  know  how  ye  can  say  that, 
Mr.  Shart!"  exclaimed  she.  "I  am 
sure  we've  been  happy  enough." 

He  glanced  at  her  oddly* 

"To  be  sure,  so  we  have,"  he  agreed 
after  a  pause.  He  said  no  more,  and 
Honesty,  fearful  lest  she  should  have 
been  guilty  of  a  lapse  of  good  taste, 
gazed  quickly  out  of  the  window,  her 
ever  ready  blushes  stealing  over  her 
face.  She  did  not  know  why  Zachary 
had  looked  at  her  like  that;  he  might 
ha'  said  summat  anyhow.  Just  to  pass 
the  thing  off.  Surely  he  could  not  have 
imagined  that  she  meant  by  her  inno- 
cent remark  to  intimate  that  their  at- 
titude towards  each  other  in  any  way 
resembled  that  of  the  loving  couples 
about  them?  When  she  looked  round 
after  a  long  interval  she  found  that 
Zachary  was  gazing  straight  before 
him,  with  his  lips  screwed  up  in  whist- 
ling form  though  no  sound  came  from 
them. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
Templecombe,  and  he  took  her  by  the 
arm  briskly. 

"Now  then,  us  'ull  have  to  toddle," 
he  remarked.  "Perhaps  old  Granny 
Frizzle's  kettle  won't  be  b'iling,  and  us 
mid  have  to  wait  while  she  pops  it  on. 
It'll  only  be  fair  to  give  the  poor  old 
lady  time  to  do  her  best  for  us." 

Across  the  line  they  went,  down  one 
road,  up  another,  then  through  a  tiny 
garden  gate  to  where  an  old-fashioned 
cottage  stood  a  little  away  from  its 
fellows. 

"Ye  wouldn't  think  to  look  at  this 
place  that  'tis  within  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  the  London  trains  do  stop 
n  dozen  times  a  day/'  said  Zachary 
in  a  ruminating  tone.  "And  the  Bath 
trains  do  fly  through— dear,  dear!  And 
yet  the  old  body  what  lives  here  don't 
mind  no  more  nor  if  it  were  a  flock  of 
sheep  goin'  by." 

Slow  steps  crossed  the  room  within, 
and  the  door  opened,  an  old  woman's 
head  peering  through  the  aperture. 
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"Well,  Granny,"  cried  Zachary  jovi- 
ally. "I've  come  round  again,  without 
my  yan  this  time,  but  with  a  young 
lady." 

"Dear,  to  be  sure,  you'm  kindly  wel- 
come, both  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Frizzle, 
opening  the  door  wider  and  stepping 
back.  "Tls  a  martal  long  time  since 
you  called  round,  Mr.  Shart.  "You'll 
have  a  cup  o'  tea,  won't  ye?" 

"Thank  ye.  Miss  Guff  there,  she's 
pinin'  for  a  cup  o'  tea." 

"Weil,  kettle's  b'llin.'  I  alius  keep 
it  b'llin'  Bank  Holiday  time,  so  many 
folks  is  trayellln'  the  roads.  And  I've 
a-got  a  nice  muffin  as  I'll  toast  up  in 
a  minute." 

"Let  me  do  that,  ma'am,"  cried  Hon- 
esty. "I  can  be  warming  my  hands 
at  the  same  time." 

"Do  'ee,  my  dear,  if  ye'll  be  so  good. 
I  be  fair  scraggled  with  rheumatics 
and  can't  stoop  so  very  well.  But  take 
off  your  jacket,  else  yell  be  for  catch- 
in'  cold  when  ye  do  go  out  again." 

Honesty  pulled  off  her  coat,  and  spy- 
ing the  toasting  fork  hanging  on  its 
nail  by  the  fire,  and  the  muffin  stand- 
ing on  a  plate  on  the  dresser,  pos- 
sessed herself  of  both  and  knelt  down 
by  the  hearth. 

"She's  a  sprack  one,  jist  about," 
commented  the  old  woman  admiringly. 
"Miss  Cuff  did  ye  say,  Mr.  Shart?  I 
thought  she  was  maybe  your  second." 

Honesty  did  not  dare  to  turn  her 
head,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
be  relieved  or  piqued  when  she  heard 
Zachary  respond,  in  what  sounded  like 
an  unemotional  tone:—"  'Ees,  I  did  say 
Miss  Cuff." 

"Then  I'll  go  warrant  she  won't  be 
Miss  Cuff  for  long,"  said  Granny 
Frizzle,  chuckling.  "I  d'  'low  you've 
very  good  taste,  Mr.  Shart.  'Tls  as 
likely  a  maid  as  ever  I  did  see.  I 
can  compliment  ye." 

"I  think,"  observed  Zacharyf  ,gyour 
kettle's  jist  goin'  to  bile  over." 

'Take  it  off  then,  do,  there's  a  good 


man.  I've  a-got  your  own  little  tea- 
pot here,  what  ye  did  give  me  for 
nothin'  along  o'  the  spout  bein' 
chipped.  Mercy  me,  a  chipped  spout 
don't  matter  when  'tis  a  vitty  little 
pot  I  thought  ye  teas  good-natured 
to  let  me  have  it  for  nothin'." 

"I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  conscience 
to  take  money  for  damaged  goods,"  re- 
joined Zachary*  "I'm  not  so  good- 
natured  as  all  that  comes  to.  Do  ye 
mind  I  wouldn't  bate  a  penny  off  them 
plates?" 

"No,  ye  wouldn't,  that's  true,"  agreed 
she.  "Not  so  much  as  a  penny,  though 
I  did  think  them  dear,  mind  ye.  But 
the  teapot  made  up  for  that" 

"That's  my  way  o'  doin'  business," 
said  Zachary,  turning  to  Honesty.  "I 
do  charge  full  value  for  a  thing  what 
I  know  is  worth  the  money,  but  I  don't 
charge  nothin'  at  all  for  them  as  baln't. 
I'm  the  same  wl'  folks  as  wi'  things; 
show  me  an  honest  man  or  a  good 
maid  an'  I  do  think  the  world  on  'em — 
I  don't  make  no  count  at  all  o'  the 
ether  sort  o'  folks.  I'm  afeared  you're 
a-burnin'  of  that  muffin,  Miss  Hon- 
esty." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  cried  Honesty, 
jumping  up  quickly,  "there  is  but  the 
least  bit  o'  one  corner  singed.  I  do 
hope  as  ye'll  not  despise  it  along  o' 
its  bein'  a  little  bit  damaged,"  she 
added  archly. 

The  other  two  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded the  sally,  and  Zachary  ad- 
mitted that  his  principles  did  not  carry 
him  so  far  as  that 

"But,"  he  went  on,  wagging  his 
head,  "if  it  had  a-been  done  through 
carelessness,  along  o'  ye  not  takin'  the 
trouble  to  look  what  ye  was  about,  it 
mid  have  been  another  story-  My  poor 
missus!  many's  the  time  we  had  words 
on  p'ints  like  that  When  she  did  let 
porridge  burn  along  o'  not  takin'  the 
trouble  to  stir  it,  I'd  go  wi'out  my 
breakfast  sooner  nor  touch  it  'Bes, 
many's  the  time  I've  gone  wi'out  my 
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breakfast!  It  did  use  to  make  her 
mad.  poor  soul,  but  as  I  did  use  to  say 
to  her,  'tis  my  natur'  to  be  that  way. 
Now,  Miss  Honesty,  I  don't  want  to 
hurry  ye,  but  we've  just  sixteen 
minutes  left  to  take  our  tea  and  run 
back  to  station." 

The  conversation  which  ensued  was 
necessarily  of  a  scrappy  character,  and 
presently  the  meal  being  finished  Zach- 
ary  said  farewell,  leaving  a  shilling,  as 
though  by  accident,  beside  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  assuring  Mrs. 
Frizzle  that  he  would  soon  be  calling 
round  with  his  van,  and  she  would 
then  be  at  liberty  to  rummage  round 
and  see  if  she  could  pick  up  any  more 
bargains. 

The  remainder  of  the  Journey  was 
uneventful.  Zachary  was  silent  for  the 
most  part,  but  whistled  softly  to  him- 
self from  time  to  time.  If  Honesty 
chanced  to  be  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow, she  had  an  odd  consciousness  of 
his  eyes  being  fixed  upon  her;  yet  as 
soon  as  she  glanced  round  she  always 
found  Zachary  looking  straight  before 
him  with  his  mouth  screwed  up  in  a 
soundless  whistle. 

The  brisk  walk  from  the  station, 
along  the  moonlit  way,  was  exhilarat- 
ing after  sitting,  so  long  in  the  train. 
The  frosty  surface  of  the  road  crackled 
under  their  feet,  and  the  quick  motion 
sent  the  blood  tingling  through  their 
veins.  There  was  no  wind,  but  the  air 
was  very  crisp  and  keen,  and  each 
little  rime-covered  twig  and  leaf  stood 
up  motionless  save  for  its  frosty  spark- 
Ling. 

Zachary  scarcely  spoke,  however,  un- 
til they  reached  the  cottage  door, 
where  he  paused  a  moment  to  say: 

"I  hope  ye  did  have  a  happy  day, 
Miss  Honesty." 

"Indeed,  I  have — J  1st  about,  Mr. 
Shart    Won't  ye  step  in?" 

"Well,  jlst  for  a  moment  to  see  how 
your  mother  do  find  herself." 

Mrs.  Cuff  appeared  to  find  herself 


ill  enough.  She  was  crouching  over 
the  hearth,  her  apron  pressed  to  her 
eyes,  and  sobbing  in  a  heartbroken 
way  that  filled  her  daughter  with 
alarm. 

"Mother,  whatever's  to  do?  Is  your 
head  that  bad?  Dear  to  be  sure,  I 
ought  never  to  ha'  left  you." 

"Nay,  maidie,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Guff, 
dropping  her  apron  and  turning  round 
a  tear-swollen  face.  "It's  nothin'  to 
do  wl'  your  goin'.  'Tis  Father  what 
has  gone  an'  done  for  hlsself  as  I  alius 
knowed  he  would." 

"Done  for  hlsself!"  ejaculated  Zach- 
ary, while  Honesty  remained  speech- 
less. 

"You  was  right,  Honesty,  love," 
went  on  the  poor  woman,  sobbing. 
"You  was  quite  right  to  say  he'd  put 
the  Reverend  out  o'  patience  one  o' 
these  days.  'Tis  the  very  thing  he've 
a-done  now,  and  he've  got  niarchin' 
orders.  But  there,  my  maid,  however 
could  ye  have  told  that  spiteful  Mrs. 
Fripp  about  Father  not  bein'  able  to 
ring  bell  night  afore  last?" 

"I  said  he  wasn't  so  well,"  faltered 
Honesty.  "I  couldn't  think  what  to 
do,  Mother.  I  couldn't  ever  ha' 
thought  she'd  ha'  carried  the  tale  to 
Mr.  Harvey." 

"  'Tis  the  very  thing  she  done 
though,  or  anyhow  the  tale  come  out 
through  her.  The  Reverend  he  come 
down  here  ragin',  an'  Father — well. 
Father  had  been  'avin'  a  glass  or  two, 
an'  he  answered  bim  back,  and  the 
long  and  short  of  it  is  he's  got  notice." 

A  fresh  burst  of  sobs  marked  the 
conclusion  of  this  pitiful  tale,  and  lion 
esty  sobbed  too. 

"What  is  to  become  of  us?    What 
ever  is  to  become  of  us?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whatever  is 
to  become  of  us,"  agreed  Mrs.  Cuff, 
glad  to  give  the  pent-up  agony  of  the 
day  an  outlet  even  at  the  expense  of 
her  daughter's  feelings. 

"Father's  not  so  likely  to  get  work 
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when  'tis  known  he's  turned  away 
from  the  Vicarage  for  drunkenness. 
'Ees,  the  Reverend  didn't  spare 
Father's  feelings.  'Even  if  I  was  to 
pass  over  this  matter  I  couldn't  under 
no  circumstances  employ  a  man  of 
your  intemperate  habits.'  That's  what 
he  did  say  plain  to  Father.  And 
Father  he  couldn't  deny  the  intem- 
perance. 'Twas  so  much  as  he  could 
do  to  stand  straight  while  the  Rev- 
erend were  a-talkln'  to  him." 

"Where's  father  now?"  asked  Hon- 
esty. She  glanced  a  little  impatiently 
at  Zacbary,  as  though  anxious  for  him 
to  be  gone.  But  far  from  taking  the 
hint,  that  good  man  drew  forward  a 
chair  and  seated  himself,  preparing 
with  respectful  sympathy  to  listen  to 
further  details. 

"Where's  Father  now?  Where  do 
ye  think,  my  dear— Where's  he  likely 
to  be?  Run  back  so  quick  as  he  could 
to  Red  Lion  to  add  a  bit  more  to  his 
score  there,  an'  us  wi'  scarce  a  penny 
saved!  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
ever  we'll  do,"  she  added,  bursting 
into  fresh  tears.  "Father  out  o'  work, 
not  a  penny  laid  by,  and  three  mouths 
to  feed." 

"Not  three,"  said  Zachary,  holding 
out  his  hand  suddenly.  "It  needn't  be 
three.  Mrs.  Guff,  if  Miss  Honesty  'ull 
give  her  consent  to  a  notion  I've  been 
turnin'  over  in  my  mind." 

Honesty  looked  toward  him  with  a 
gasp;  he  was  still  seated,  and  his  palm 
still  extended.  Putting  both  her  hands 
behind  her  she  made  a  little  backward 
spring,  but  did  not  speak. 

Mrs.  Cuff  gazed  at  Zachary  in  an 
expectant  way  as  he  hastened  to  make 
bis  meaning  clear. 

"I've  been  thinkin'  o'  it  ever  since  I 
rung  the  church  bell  for  ye,"  continued 
he  at  length,  dropping  his  hand.  "I 
did  think  of  it  all  day  yesterday  and 
to-day.  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  me,  how  I 
4W  think  o'  it  to-day  when  we  see'd 
ail  them  folks  carryin'  on  wi'  their 


sweetheartin.'  'But,'  says  I  to  myself, 
'It'll  not  do  to  say  anythin'  o'  that  kind 
till  we  get  home  again.'  I  didn't  want 
to  say  nothln'  to  take  ye  by  surprise, 
ye  know,  and  maybe  frighten  ye  an' 
sp'ile  your  day.  Te  see  me  bein' 
trusted  wi'  the  care  o'  ye  I  did  have 
to  be  very  partic'ler." 

"I'm  sure  that  was  very  kind  an' 
thoughtful  of  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Cuff,  still 
gazing  at  him  in  a  half -dazed  way; 
"and  what  did  ye  say  ye  were  thinkin' 
of?" 

"Why,  that  if  Miss  Honesty  here  fud 
be  willin'  to  take  me,  I'd  be  a  good 
husband  to  her,"  said  Zachary.  "I'm 
not  so  young  as  she  mid  look  for,  but 
'tisn't  always  the  young  men  as  is 
kindest  She'd  not  find  a  kinder  man 
nowhere  nor  me.  All  as  man  could  do 
I'd  do  for  her.  I'd  take  care  of  her 
and  love  her  true.  I  do  love  her  true 
already.  I  did  love  her  from  the  first 
minute  I  did  meet  her.  I'd  see  as  she 
was  properly  comfortable,  Mrs.  Cuff; 
I'd  make  it  my  object  in  life  to  gratify 
her  wishes  in  every  way  what  lay  in 
my  power." 

"I'm  sure  nobody  could  speak  more 
handsome,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Cuff,  "and 
it  'ud  be  a  great  weight  off  my  mind 
to  know  as  ye  was  well  provided  for, 
Honesty,  my  dear." 

"What  'ud  ye  do  wi'out  me?"  said 
Honesty,  in  a  strangled  voice.  "Ye  can 
scarce  get  along  as  it  is  wi'  me  here 
to  look  arter  ye." 

"Oh,  I'd  manage  someways.  I  could 
bide  wi'  Alice  a  bit  maybe,  while 
Father  was  lookln'  for  work.  I  d' 
'low  ye'd  'ave  to  go  to  service  anyhow. 
Honesty,  love,  and  ye  midn't  fancy 
service  so  much,  and  anyway  it 
couldn't  be  so  nice  as  a  home  o'  your 
own." 

"And  I'd  bring  ye  to  see  your  mother 
often,"  said  Zachary.  "I'd  make  it  my 
business  to  bring  the  van  round  this 
way  as  often  as  I  possibly  could,  ye 
may  be  sure  o'  that." 
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"But  I  don't  know  ye,"  said  Hon- 
esty, bursting  into  tears,  and  throwing 
out  her  two  little  hands  as  though  to 
ward  off  an  attack.  "Mother,  I  do  think 
it  cruel  of  ye  to  want  me  to  give 
my  promise  to  a  stranger,  and  him  old 
enough  to  be  my  father." 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  true,  Mrs.  Guff,"  said 
Short  "I  don't  want  the  maid  hurried 
no-how.  Give  her  time  to  think — give 
her  time  to  see  if  she  can't  take  to  the 
notion." 

"And  where  shall  us  find  ourselves 
meanwhile?"  retorted  Mrs.  Guff, 
sombrely.  "In  the  workhouse,  per- 
haps." 

"Well,  well,  said  Zachary,  "I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  to  advise."  He  sat 
staring  at  the  fire  and  ruminating.  "I 
were  hoping  ye  mid  take  to  me,  Miss 
Honesty.  I  be  a  deal  older  nor  you, 
I'll  not  deny  it,  but  forty  isn't  old. 
I  do  love  ye  so  well  as  if  I  were 
twenty,  and  I  tell  ye  the  love  of  a  man 
of  forty  is  more  like  to  last  nor  the 
fancy  of  a  young  chap.  Us  wasn't 
such  bad  friends  to-day,  was  us?" 

'No,"  said  Honesty,  faintly.     . 
'And  I've  a  kind  o'  a  notion  ye  liked 
me  well  enough?" 

"I  do  like  ye,"  returned  she.  "  'Tls 
the  thought  o'  gettin'  married  all  in  a 
minute  what  do  take  my  breath  away 
— tyin*  myself  up  for  life  to  a  man 
what  I  don't  know." 

"'Ees,"  he  agreed,  dispassionately.  ' 
"I  can  see  your  p'int  o'  view,  Miss 
Honesty,  and  I'd  be  glad  if  us  could 
do  wl'out  hurryin'  ye — I  hadn't  no 
thought  o'  hurryin'  ye  when  the  notion 
first  come  to  me,  but  there,  it's  terr'ble 
arkward  your  father  goin'  an'  gettin' 
hisself  turned  off  like  this." 

"I've  no  patience  wi'  ye,  Honesty," 
cried  Mrs.  Cuff,  querulously.  "If  ye 
had  knowed  Mr.  Sbart  six  months  it 
wouldn't  ha'  made  no  difference.  A 
body  can  see  what  sort  o'  man  Mr. 
Shart  Is  in  six  hours.  I  don't  know  as 
there's  much  advantage  to  be  gained 
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by  knowin'  a  man  a  long  time.  Father 
courted  me  seven  year  an'  look  how 
that's  turned  out,  not  but  what,"  she 
added  with  a  spasm  of  remorseful 
loyalty,  "I'd  be  unwlllin'  to  change 
Father  for  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  but  the  one  failin',  and  I 
knowed  what  that  was  before  I  mar- 
ried him." 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Shart  has  got  a  failin' 
o'  some  kind  too/'  said  Honesty,  "and 
/  don't  know  it  If  I  did  agree  for  to 
marry  him  I  mid  find  out  summat  what 
I  didn't  like  at  all,  and  then  it  'ud  be 
too  late." 

Zachary  got  up  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  hearth  so  that  he  faced  her. 
His  face  was  thoughtful,  almost 
troubled. 

"It*  be  quite  true  what  the  maid  do 
say,  Mrs.  Guff,"  he  observed.  "She 
mid  very  well  find  summat  about  me 
what  she  don't  like  after  we  are  mar- 
ried. I  have  my  faults  like  another 
man."  He  reflected  for  a  moment  and 
then  went  on,  addressing  the  girl  her- 
self. "But  I'll  say  this,  maldie.  I  can 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  an'  woman 
too.  I  don't  drink — I  don't  use  any 
bad  language" — he  broke  off,  meditat- 
ing again.  "I  won't  say  but  what  if 
folks  don't  deal  straight  wi'  me  I'm 
not  a  bit  nasty— 'Ees,  I'll  own  to  that — 
I'm  a  bit  nasty  at  times." 

Honesty  looked  at  him  with  interest 
and  a  little  fear,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Guff 
who  spoke. 

"Nasty  in  your  temper,  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Shart?  Ye  wouldn't— well,  ye 
don't  drink  and  ye  don't  swear— ye 
wouldn't,  I'm  sure,  be  the  kind  of  man 
as  'ud  knock  about — " 

She  broke  off. 

"Knock  about  my  wife,"  cried  he, 
finishing  the  sentence.  "Mercy  me, 
Mrs.  Guff;  well  there,  I  didn't  think 
ye  could  ha'  imagined  such  a  thing." 

"I  didn't  really  imagine  it"  she  said 
hastily.  "'Twas  along  o'  ye  talkin' 
that  way  o'  yourself.    O'  course,  a  man 
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isn't  a  hangel,  an'  the  best  o'  mankind     can  see  what  kind  of  a  character  they 


'ad  nag  a  bit  sometimes.  Any  young 
woman  'ud  hare  to  put  up  wi'  that" 

Zachary  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  not  one  what  is  given  to  nag- 
gin'/'  he  said.  'There,  'tisn't  once  in 
six  years  I  do  lose  my  temper,  but 
when  I  do  I'll  not  deny  I'm  a  nasty 
one  to  deal  with." 

"Well,  well,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Cuff. 
*' Anybody  mid  fly  out  now  an'  then, 
but  ye  can  make  it  up  arter,  and  then 
it  'nil  be  'Forgive  an'  forget' " 

"That's  jist  the  point,"  said  Zachary, 
slowly.  "I'm  not  one  as  finds  it  easy 
to  forgive  and  I  don't  never  forget" 

He  broke  off,  resuming  after  a  pause, 
in  a  low  tone  meant  for  Honesty's  ear 
alone.  "But  I'd  never  'ave  no  need  to 
forgive  you  anythin'.  Miss  Honesty. 
When  I  did  see  ye  comin'  up  belfry 
stairs  on  Christmas  eve  with  the  lan- 
tern shinin'  in  your  face,  I  did  think 
it  looked,  like  the  face  of  an  angeL  I 
did  think  to  myself  'that  maid's  an 
angel/  and  so  ye  be.  Now,  I'll  tell 
ye  what'll  111  do.  I'll  go  travellin' 
off  again  to-morrow,  an'  while  I'm 
away  ye  can  see  if  you  can't  get  used 
to  the  notion,  an'  ye  can  write  round 
to  the  folks  what  knows  me,  and  ye 


give  ye.  There's  the  Rector  o'  Brans- 
combe,  he  knows  I  from'  a  boy,  and  old 
Maister  Tufnell,  as  has  the  big  dairy 
farm  round  by  Newton,  he  knows  me 
an'  all  my  folks.  'Ees,  I  can  make  out 
a  list  for  ye  and  ye  can  write  round 
and  see  what  they  have  to  say.  F1I 
tell  ye  one  thing,  there's  no  man  llvln' 
as  has  anythin'  again  me.  And  I  can 
come  back  in  a  week's  time  and  see  if 
y$  can  make  up  your  mind  anyways. 
Will  that  do  ye?* 

"  'Ees,"  said  Honesty,  "that'll  do  me, 
if  Mother  will  agree  to  let  me  think  it 
over  by  myself.  I  don't  want  a  word 
said  to  Father— not  till  I've  a-made  up 
my  mind;  and  I  can  manage  better  If 
Mother  'ull  promise  not  to  talk  to  me 
about  it  Just  let  me  bide  quiet  so  as 
I  can  keep  my  mind  clear." 

"Well,  that's  reasonable  enough,"  re- 
turned Short  "You'll  agree  to  tbat, 
I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Cuff." 

"Oh,  'ees,  I'll  agree  to  anything  as 
the  maid  wishes  for,"  said  Mrs.  Cun% 
dismally. 

"Then  I'll  call  back  for  my  answer 
in  a  week,"  announced  Short,  rising. 

"I'll  be  ready  to  give  it  ye  in  a 
week,"  said  Honesty. 


The  Time*. 


(To  be  continued.) 


STYLE. 


The  English  word  "style"  is  full  of 
interest  to  all  who  look  in  words  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  mosaic 
of  letters,  and  who  find  in  words  a 
record  of  man's  developments.  For 
language,  oral  or  written,  is  the  short- 
hand of  thought  and  emotion.  Ety- 
mology traces  back  our  English  word 
"style"  to  the  little  dagger  used  for 
writing  on  the  waxen  surface  of  the 
tablet;  but  practically  in  later  times 
the  word  has  connoted  several  groups 
of    meaning,    from    the   architectural 


tastes  of  successive  eras  and  the  man- 
ner characteristic  of  this  or  that  artist 
or  writer  to  the  style  of  the  tennis- 
player,  or  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
in  men's  or  women's  habiliments.  In 
this  last  sense  the  literary  critic  may 
find,  If  he  will,  some  useful  analogies. 

In  literature  "style"  is  sometimes 
used  vaguely  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  "tone,"  or  at  least  as  if  it  in- 
cluded what  is  meant  properly  by  that 
word.  But  the  two  things  are  distinct 
Highly  Important  as  style  is,  it  stands- 
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on  a  lower  level  than  tone,  it  concerns 
itself  not  with  the  character  of  what 
is  said  but  with  the  manner  of  saying 
It.  Connected  they  are,  closely  and  in- 
timately. So  far  as  a  writer  is  not 
hindered  by  insincerity  or  affectation, 
his  thoughts,  colored  by  his  likings  and 
dlsllklngs,  clothe  themselves  in  suitable 
phrasing;  but  they  lie  deeper  in  his 
nature  than  his  manner  of  uttering 
them.  Just  as  the  "timbre"  of  his  voi<  e 
is  more  really  the  man  himself  than  his 
articulation. 

Tone  and  style  are  two  things,  not 
one.  The  tone,  for  instance,  of  Brown- 
ing is  very  fine;  bis  style  is  another 
thing.  The  tone  of  a  writer  may  be 
cynical,  flippant,  morbid,  or  it  may  be 
hoiieful  and  healthy,  and  this  differ- 
ence may,  to  a  certain  extent,  impart 
a  flavor  to  the  style;  but  the  style  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  tone  which 
prompts  it.  His  style  is  the  reflection 
in  the  mirror  of  the  man;  his  tone  is 
the  man  himself.  By  style  is  meant 
what  is  more  extrinsic  to  the  man, 
more  largely  a  part  of  his  art;  by  tone 
is  meant  what  is  more  essentially  his 
character.  A  writer's  style,  like  the 
sort  of  dress  that  be  wears,  may 
show  something  of  his  character,  but, 
properly  speaking,  style  is  mainly  the 
Choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 

If  we  l>elieve  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
one  excellence  which  decides  whether 
a  book  shall  or  shall  not  win  a  place 
among  "the  Immortals"  is  style.  Un- 
less the  word  Is  to  have  a  meaning  far 
more  extensive  and  intensive  than  it 
is  entitled  to  have,  the  pronouncement, 
though  it  comes  from  the  chief  critic 
of  the  generation  now  passing  away, 
is  inadmissible.  For  style,  if  we  ana- 
lyze it,  resolves  itself  into  the  choice 
of  the  right  words  and  the  right  ar- 
rangement of  them.  It  is  the  way  of 
saying,  not  what  is  said,  and  though, 
like  the  expression  upon  the  face,  it 
may  ofteu  indicate  what  lies  beneath, 
it  is  essentially  on  the  surface  a  thing, 


which  may  quite  conceivably  be  picked 
up  secondhand,  like  a  lessou  in  the 
minuet  Lc  style,  &est  Vhoimne  is  only 
true  if  we  allow  that  the  tailor  makes 
the  man.  Is  it  not  tone,  rather  than 
style,  which  is  the  real  test  of  a  lasting 
fame?  It  is  the  •timbre"  of  the  voice, 
in  singer  or  speaker,  that  haunts  oue 
persistently  and  lives  on  in  our  recol- 
lection. As  it  arrests  attention  at  the 
first,  so  it  recalls  it  afterwards.  For 
the  tone,  sympathetic  or  selfish,  is  a 
deeper,  a  more  inward  thing,  than  mere 
skill  in  using  the  voice.  It  is  the  voice 
itself.  It  is  a  surer  indication  of  the 
personality  than  an  accomplishment 
which  can  be  acquired  by  art.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  emotions,  strong  or  feeble, 
of  intellect,  clear  or  cloudy,  of  a  Will 
dominant  or  vacillating  and  inert.  It 
has  been  said  that  manner  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  next  to 
morality,  and  certainly  a  good  manner 
goes  a  long  way  in  influencing  those 
who  come  under  the  spell  of  It.  If  a 
writer's  style  may  be  compared  to  his 
habiliment,  the  tone  of  the  writer  is  the 
man;  It  is  much  more  germane  to  what 
he  has  to  say  than  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  language.  For  in- 
stance, in  Defoe's  lifelike  narrative  of 
the  Plague  it  is  not  the  style,  though 
that  fits  the  subject  all  round, Htrottmv 
intense  reality  of  the  tone  which  holds 
the  listener  spellbound  all  the  time. 

The  vocabulary,  which  he  has  at  his 
command,  cannot  but  tell  on  a  writer's 
or  speaker's  style.  A  poor  vocabulary, 
for  Instance,  makes  a  jejune  and 
meagre  style;  a  rich  and  copious  sup- 
ply of  words  gives  more  elasticity  and 
freedom;  and  yet  style  Is  more  than 
the  mere  choice  of  words,  though  va- 
riety and  fitness  of  language  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  a  good  style.  To 
be  exact,  style  Is  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words,  their  juxtaposition 
and  sequence.  Does  this  look,  at  the 
first  glance,  like  an  undue  narrowing 
of  what  is  meant  by  style,  an  alto- 
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gether  unworthy  and  inadequate  con- 
ception of  what  we  all  recognize  as  a 
very  potent  influence?  Much*  de- 
pends in  every  art  on  arrangement.1 
In  a  picture,  the  harmony  of  coloring, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the 
vista,  the  perspective,  the  atmosphere, 
whence  comes  all  this  but  from  skill 
in  arrangement?  In  music,  as  John 
Henry  Newman  asked  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  In  well-known  words, 
whence  comes  the  subtle  spell  but  from 
the  arrangement  of  some  seven  or 
eight  notes?  So  in  literary  composi- 
tion. If  the  words  themselves  are  as 
the  features  of  the  face  taken  sepa- 
rately, the  tout  ensemble  is  far  more 
significant,  far  more  attractive  or  re- 
pellent than  the  features  one  by  one. 
Besides,  in  all  attempts  at  definition 
the  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  so  con- 
fidently by  the  hand  of  man  have  no 
real  counterpart  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Man  in  his  arts  and  sciences 
draws  lines  and  limits  for  his  own  con. 
venience,  but  in  the  world  around  him 
forms  and  hues  pass  one  into  another 
gradually,  imperceptibly.  Words  are 
only  what  they  are,  signs  and  symbols; 
and  the  dexterous  manipulation  of 
them  may  sink  Into  mere  sleight  of 
hand.  Nevertheless  they  are  the  vehi- 
cle of  thought  and  passion.  Two  per- 
sons gazing  at  the  same  landscape  may 
both  alike  hear  clearly  in  themselves 
what  it  says.  One  may  have  the  words 
by  which  to  reproduce  it  all  in  speech. 
The  other  is  dumb. 

Verbal  accuracy  is  obviously  indis- 
pensable for  all  who  make  any  pre- 
tension to  literary  excellence;  and  this 
might  surely  be  taken  for  granted, 
were  it  not  that  even  great  writers  are 
at  times  careless  of  grammar,  and, 
more  often,  of  what  is  graceful  in  com- 
position.   Perhaps  the  exigencies  of  a 

1  National  character  shown  Itself  io  the  o-- 
<Vr  of  wo  da  In  a  sentence;  e.  g.  Roman  and 
Teuton  reaenr*  the  strongest  word  for  last; 
the  Greek  and  Gallic  order  of  words  Is  more 
flexible. 


sentence,  as  it  runs,  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  the  trouble  of  recasting  it; 
perhaps  the  right  word  is  not  ready  In 
a  moment;  perhaps  the  temptation  to 
startle  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted;  and 
so  from  laziness  or  affectation  a  nonde- 
script word  is  coined  for  the  occasion, 
or  a  sentence  is  allowed,  if  not  to  vio- 
late ordinary  rules  of  construction,  to 
be  awkward  and  slovenly.  If  a  phrase 
is  ungrammatical,  if  it  is  clumsy,  un- 
graceful, no  amount  of  precedent  can 
make  It  right. 

Haste  or  laziness*  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  in  a  slbyenly  way  of  writing. 
It  is  so  easy  to  turn  a  verb  into  a 
noun — "a  find,"  "an  invite,"  "an  ex- 
hibit"—or,  vice  versa — "atmosphered  In 
smoke,"  "these  creatures  function  dif- 
ferently"; so  easy  to  make  an  intransi- 
tive v^rb  masquerade  as  transitive — 
*to  spring  a  surprise  on  some  one,"  "to 
rush  a  barrier,"  etc. — or  to  coin  "con- 
ditioned" by  the  simple  process  of 
tacking  "ed"  onto  the  substantive — all 
these  hand-to-mouth  expedients  save  a 
moment's  time  and  trouble.  It  is  care- 
less to  string  adverbs*  together,  as 
"perfectly  boldly,"  etc.,  or  even  to  sink 
Into  colloquial  bathos,  as  "pretty  fre- 
quently." There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  poet  in  the  exigencies  of  his  metre, 
when  Matthew  Arnold  writes,  "O! 
Where  Thy  Voice  doth  come,"  and 
Clough  writes  "faints  not  nor  failefft"; 
but  a  very  little  thinking  would  avoid 
the  incongruity. 

It  is  easier  to  coin  a  new  word  than 
to  search  for  the  right  one  in  the  ex- 
Istin&r  vocabulary.  New  words  must, 
of  course,  be  invented,  as  the  occasion 
arises.  Llcuit  sempertfue  licehit.  But 
there  are  two  limitations  to  this  license. 
There  must  be  real  need  of  the  new- 
comer; and  it  must  not  be  a  philolojrl- 

*  In  translating  Into  English  from  a foreign 
language'  Is  it  well  to  mix  the  two  Ian b—  ages 
together,  as  "Count  of  Chaxnbord,"  etc.? 

*  The  adverb  Is  most  emphatic  wh»n  It 
comes  last:  "PertHa,  sed  qu^mv's  perflrta, 
oara  tamen."  Custom  now  runs  the  other  way . 
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cal    abortion,   like    "autocar,"    "cable- 
gram,"    "flotation,"     "betterification," 
etc.    Where  is  the  need  of  "thinkable," 
while  we  have  already  "conceivable"? 
Why  should  a  writer  whose  English  is 
usually  so  pure — J.  H.  Newman— invent 
"to  sane"  with  "to  heal"  close  at  hand? 
Some  of  the  anomalous  verbals,  which 
spring  up  like  mushrooms,  "reliable," 
"regrettable,"  etc.,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
a  puzzle  to  foreigners.4   That  ugly  little 
word  "its"  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
found  in  "the  Well  of  English  unde- 
nted," the  Authorized  Version  of  our 
English  Bible.  Garlyle  eschewed  "it's," 
substituting  "of  it"    A  solecism,  now 
in  vogue,  is  our  habitual  misuse  of 
"article."    Etymologically  the  word  is 
right  for  a  clause  in  a  treaty  or  a 
creed.     Popularly   "article"   is   some- 
thing handed  over  the  counter,  or  left 
in    a    cloakroom.     How    it   means   a 
short  essay  is  one  of  fashion's  freak's. 
The  editorial  "we"  is  more  reasonable: 
the  writer  speaks  for  his  confreres. 
But  the  "we"  comes  in  oddly  some- 
times— "We    remember    seeing    Can- 
ning, when  we  were  a  child.**    Some- 
times what  seems  at  first  sight  merely 
a  verbal  inaccuracy  conveys  a  false 
meaning — "Under  the  circumstances*' 
Implies  that  man  lies  prostrate  under 
external  things.    Why  not  "in  the  cir- 
cumstances"?   Another  rock  ahead,  to 
be  shunned   by   the  voyager,  is  the 
mixed  metaphor.     Years  ago  Grattan 
declaimed  about  "taking  off  the  mask 
and  disclosing  the  cloven  foot.*9    One 
of  our  best  authors  wrote  the  other 
day,  "The  Trend  of  the  argument  is 
flavored  with,"  etc.     Even  Tennyson, 
generally  most  careful,  speaks  of  ris- 
ing "on  stepping-stones,  etc.,  to  higher 
things";    as  if  stepping-stones  across 
a  brook  were  the  rungs  of  a  ladder. 
Sometimes  the  finer  shadings,  which 
differentiate  cognate  terms  from  one 

•  A  standard  Dictionary  should  not  admit 
claimants  for  admission  indiscriminately, 
should  mark  off  legitimate  from  Illegitimate 
naas  of  a  word. 


another,  are  disregarded;  for  instance, 
mercy  is  not  identical  with  pity,  nor 
complacent  with  complaisant;  to  dis- 
parage is  more  aggressive  than  to  de- 
preciate. 

Is  not  pleonasm  too  prevalent?  If 
anyone  reads  over  a  letter  or  a  page 
in  a  diary,  how  many  words  might  be 
struck  out  without  any  loss  in  any 
way.  When  an  embassy  from  the  Bast 
came  to  Sparta  about  a  subsidy,  the 
envoys,  wishing  to  imitate  laconic 
terseness,  only  said,  holding  out  their 
pouch,  "Give  to  the  pouch!"  "You 
waste  the  words  'to  the  pouch,' "  was 
the  reply.  Without  being  so  very  par- 
simonious of  words,  all  must  admit 
that  any  superfluity  of  words  weakens, 
not  intensifies,  the  meaning.  What  Is 
the  good  of  the  stereotyped  formula, 
"Here  it  may  be  remarked,"  or  "It  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  add,"  or  other 
pointless  verbiage?  Someone  excused 
a  lengthy  speech  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter.  The 
same  fault  shows  Itself  in  a  more 
minute  way.  "In  so  far  as"  is  a 
clumsy  amplification  of  "So  far  as." 
To  "allow  of,"  to  "permit  of,"  to  "pon- 
der on,"  to  "seize  on"  something— to 
"chide  at"  (Browning),  to  "spurn  at" 
(Fronde)  someone— in  these  and  other 
such  instances  the  preposition  is  not 
required.  We  say,  "What  did  they 
do?"  "equally  as  good  as,"  "manifestly 
evident,"  "we  could  have  wished  to 
have  done  it"  As  if  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance, we  often  omit  the  relative  and 
the  preposition  when  really  needed;  for 
example,  we  say,  "The  blood  (which) 
he  shed,"  "The  noise  of  the  storm  and 
(of)  the  crowd."  The  limpidity  of 
French  literature  sets  us  a  better  ex- 
ample. 

There  are  certain  principles,  appli- 
cable to  style  generally,  which  have 
been  laid  down  as  fundamentally  neces- 
sary. The  old  precept  of  the  wisest  of 
philosophers  can  never  be  superseded: 
the  style,  whatever  may  be  the  subject. 
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must  be  clear;  else  few,  if  any,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing. Again,  whatever  the  subject-mat- 
ter, whatever  the  circle  of  hearers  or 
readers  to  be  addressed,  the  style  must 
suit  itself  to  it  and  to  them.  In  short, 
the  style  must  lit  the  occasion,  as  a 
well-made  dress  fits  the  person;  not 
embarrassing  the  free  action  of  the 
limbs;  not  drawing  to  itself  by  exces- 
sive adornment  the  attention  which 
should  be  given  to  what  it  drapes;  em- 
phasizing graces  of  detail  and  of  pro- 
portion; revealing  charms  yet  sug- 
gesting more  than  it  reveals;  diapha- 
nous as  the  lucid  stream,  which  ripples 
over  the  pebbles  shining  below  it,  or 
as  a  page  of  Fenelon.  But  beyond  this 
it  is  not  easy  to  frame  rules  which 
shall  be  of  use  all  round. 

Nothing  more  to  the  point  has  been 
said  on  style  than  John  Wesley's  highly 
characteristic  advice  to  his  preachers: 
"Aim  at  perspicacity,  purity,  propri- 
ety, strength  and  ease."  Good  taste 
shrinks  from  everything  tawdry*  mere- 
tricious; even  Quakerly  simplicity  is 
better  than  verbosity.  Some  writers 
/Gibbon  and  Freeman,  for  instance)  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  continual  periphrasis. 
A  person  or  a  place  or  an  incident  is 
mentioned  %  allusively,  and  the  reader 
wants  the  name;  a  rhetorical  artifice 
like  thi*  becomes  cloying. 

John  Bright,  greatest  of  modern  ora- 
tors since  Sheridan's  Begum  speech  in 
the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  kept 
himself,  like  Cobbett  as  far  as  he 
could,  to  a  purely  English  phraseology, 
avoiding  J^atinisms.  But  this  is  to 
narrow  unduly  the  capabilities  of  our 
very  composite  language,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  avail  oneself  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  its  resources.  There  is  room 
enough  in  writing  English  for  what 
comes  to* us  from  foreign  speech,  as 
well  as  for  the  strictly  vernacular. 
Milton's  prose  could  not  be  what  it  is, 
would  lose  much  of  its  stately  magnifi- 
cence, if  he  had  rejected  whatever  was 
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not  home-grown.  There  is  a  time,  an  oc- 
casion, for  all  the  many  elements  of  our 
language.  Each  is  good  in  the  right 
place.  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  in> 
herent  superiority  in  "the  go-through- 
some-nes8  of  stuff"  over  "the  pene- 
trability of  matter." 

One  cause,  a  main  cause,  why  even 
among  those  most  competent  to  decide, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  anything 
like  unanimity  in  favor  of  any  particu* 
lar  author's  style  as  best,  is  the  diver- 
sity of  subjects.  On  all  aesthetic  ques- 
tions, not  only  in  the  crowd  but  among 
the  few.  diversity  of -tastes  is  a  by* 
word.  You  cannot  well  compare  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  Notre* 
Dame  and  the  Madeleine,  St.  Peter's 
and  Milan  or  Cologne.  Each  in  its  own 
way  is  admirable:  we  cannot  reduce 
them  to  a  common  measure.  The  world 
would  be  poorer  if  we  could.  Similarly 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  very  di- 
verse merits  of,  say,  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Marion  Crawford  without  attempt- 
ing to  co-ordinate  things  not  on  the 
same  plane.  Narrative,  disquisition, 
hortation,  for  instance,  each  asks  for 
a  different  handling;  each  requires  a 
different  pace.  The  movement  is  quick, 
unpausing,  in  narration;  more  deliber- 
ate in  disquisition;  alternates  in  ora- 
tory from  fast  to  slow.  Again,  the 
subdivisions  of  each  subject  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  example,  the 
historian  of  ancient  Rome,  in  passing 
from  legend  to  history,  naturally 
passes  (as  did  Arnold)  from  the  style 
of  a  prose-ballad  to  the  style  of  The 
THne*.  of  to-day. 

Idiosyncrasies  of  character  tell  even 
more  than  variety  of  subjects  in  their 
influence  on  style.  No  two  persons  are 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  dress  which  is  very  becom- 
ing to  one  writer  or  speaker  may  be 
very  unbecoming  to  another.  Yet,  to 
the  end  of  time,  in  defiance  of  this 
truism,  packs  of  imitators  dog  the 
steps  of  genius,  as  the  courtiers  of 
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Alexander  copied  the  conqueror's  wry 
neck,  or  the  courtiers  of  George  IV  his 
bulking  cravats,  or  as  the  under  carter 
apes  the  slouch  and  shamble  of  the 
wagoner.    The  peculiar  style  in  which 
Carlyle  clothed  his  oracular  utterances 
suited  him  and  them,  the  Jerkiness  and 
joltiness  of  his  sentences  startling  the 
world  into  attention,  and  the  difficulty 
of  unwrapping  the  mummy  from  the 
cerecloths  necessitating  the  effort  of 
Will,  without  which  the  thought  can- 
not be  grasped.    In  fact,  the  style  of 
Carlyle  is  part  of  the  man  and  of  his 
temperament.    But  it  was  good  advice 
of  the  dying  critic  to  his  friend,  "Avoid 
Carlylese."    And  what  is  true  of  Car- 
lyle and  his  copyists  is  true  widely. 
Can  any  great  writer  be  named  who 
has  not  had  a  herd  of  servile  imitators 
at  his  heels?     Is  not  the  old  saying 
doubly,  trebly  true  in  this  application, 
"The  best,  if  corrupted,  becomes  the 
worst"? 

In  the  prose  writers  of  every  age  and 
every  nation  a  broad  distinction  pre- 
sents itself  between  a  tightly  woven 
style  and  a  style  easy  and  flowing,  as 
the  peplon  of  Hellas.  It  is  the  old  con- 
trast between  the  closely  plaited  sen- 
tences of  the  historian  of  the  Pelopon- 
neslan  War  and  the  chatty  ripple  of 
Herodotus,  between  the  massive  solid- 
ity of  modern  German  prose,  the  net- 
ted of  Prance,  or  the  reposeful  grace, 
the  flexible  spontaneity  of  Italy.  It  is 
the  contrast  between  heavy  cannon 
and  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  be- 
tween the  close  and  the  open  forma- 
tion of  a  battalion.  In  our  own  litera- 
ture we  have  had  the  ponderous 
sledge-hammer  of  Johnson's  rounded 
periods  and  the  swift  flashes  of  rapier, 
more  congenial  to  modern  life,  of 
Hume,  Addison,  Thackeray.  In  some 
degree  Macaulay  and  Goldwin  Smith 
combine  this  stiffness  and  this  dexter- 
ity, this  Teutonic  insistence  with  Gallic 
lucidity;  but  an  epigram  in  almost 
every   line   cloys,  and  the  perpetual 


glitter  becomes  wearisome.  There 
are,  too,  and  ever  will  be,  styles  which 
defy  the  attempt  to  classify  and  label 
them;  they  have  merits  and  demerits 
inalienably  their  own;  even  while 
they  attract  imitation  they  make  it 
impossible.  Who  is  there,  for  instance, 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  who  can 
reproduce  the  clever  but  at  times  tire- 
some badinage  of  Matthew  Arnold? 

There  are  three  canons  which  may 
safely  be  suggested  not  without  some 
hope  of  general  acceptance,  notwith- 
standing the  clash  of  critical  opinions 
on  style. 

The  style  must  be  natural;  it  must 
grow  out  of  the  subject  as  a  rose  out 
of  its  stalk;  and,  so  far  as  art  inter- 
venes, whatever  embellishment  is 
added,  this  also  must  grow  out  of 
the  occasion,  just  as  a  wise  architect 
subordinates  ornament  to  utility.  The 
elaboration  in  De  Quincey,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Walter  Pater,  spoils 
what  might  have  been  a  good  style,  re- 
minding one  of  the  affectation  and 
priggish  conceits  of  Donne  or  of  the 
Buphuists.  Ara  est  oelare  artem.  Of- 
ten it  is  noticeable  in  oratory  that 
women  speak  more  fluently,  more 
agreeably,  than  men.  The  cause  is 
not  hard  to  And.  They  speak  more 
naturally.  It  is  often  noticeable  that 
the  prose  which  comes  to  us  from  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  from 
Prescott,  Motley,  Washington  Irving, 
Lowell,  and  others  not  a  few,  has  a 
special  charm.  Is  not  the  cause  of  this 
the  naturalness  of  the  style?  The  se- 
cret of  John  Henry  Newman's  power 
in  the  pulpit  lay  partly  in  the  severe 
simplicity  of  his  style,  and  in  the  con- 
trast of  this  to  the  pompous  rhetoric 
of  the  Georgian  era.  In  brief,  though 
a  good  style  has  polish,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  file.  Nor  must  there  be 
any  redundancy  of  embellishment; 
there  must  be  no  tinsel  trappings,  no 
frippery.  Often  in  oratory  and  in  liter- 
ature    generally     the     "beauty     un- 
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adorned"  is  really  "adorned  the  most." 
Nothing  shows  the  touch  of  the 
true  artist  more  than  the  choice  of 
epithets.  He  does  not  splash  them 
broadcast  on  his  canvas.  They  must 
be  not  only  specially  appropriate  but 
also  suggestive  of  something  else. 
Thus  Wordsworth's  "trampling  waves" 
and  Shakespeare's  "leaden  hum"  and 
"ruffian  billows"  call  up  vivid  imagery 
with  a  strong  yet  subtle  resemblance. 
Another  canon  which  can  hardly  be 
questioned  is  that  the  style  must  have 
a  beauty  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the 
interest  of  what  it  conveys.  The  style 
must  be  such  as  not  merely  to  bear 
inspection  but  to  invite  it;  and  must 
be  such  that  one  lingers  over  it  lov- 
ingly. WUl  the  passage  tear  reading 
again?  The  introductions,  which  usher 
in  most  of  the  Waverley  novels,  might 
be  tedious,  were  it  not  for  the  charm 
of  Scott's  manner,  the  manner  of  a 
first-rate  raconteur.  Marion  Crawford, 
of  our  present-day  novelists  comes 
nearest  to  this  fascination  of  style. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  perhaps 
have  reached  it  had  he  lived  longer. 
In  a  different  way  Thomas  Hardy  in 
his  photographic  delineations  of  Wes- 
ser,  has  a  tense  raclness  of  style 
which  makes  the  second  or  third  read- 
ing of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crated  bet- 
ter than  the  first 

The  last  canon  which  we  venture 
to  suggest  is  that  the  passage 
must  gain,  not  lose,  by  being  read 
aloud.  There  must  be  a  measured 
tread,  a  latent  music,  a  rhythmical 
cadence  like  the  fall  of  waves  on  the 
shore.  The  prose  which  comes  from 
the  pens  of  poets  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
fine;  for  instance,  the  prose  of  Milton, 
Cowper,  8cott,  Southey  and  Hartley 
Coleridge;  it  pleases  the  ear,  and 
through  the  ear  entrance  is  won  into 
the  citadels  of  brain  and  heart.  If  we 
may  borrow  an  Illustration  from  what 
Is  almost  a  lost  art,  familiarity  with 
Horace  Is  a  passport  to  writing  good 


Latin  prose.  A  good  style  is  good  for 
ear,  eye,  brain  and  heart. 

It  is  no  mere  trick  of  technique,  it 
comes  naturally  in  a  fine  passage  the 
juxtaposition  in  the  same  sentence  of 
very  long  and  very  short  words.1  So  in 
Macbeth  we  have 

"To  incarnadine  the  multitudinous  sea 
And  make  the  green  one  red." 

So  in  Tennyson — 

"The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial 

elms 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

A  sentence  where  the  liquid  letters  pre- 
ponderate charms  the  ear.  But  no 
rules  of  technique  avail  without  emo- 
tional glow,  intelligence  deep  and  yet 
clear,  and  the  grip  of  the  Will. 

After  all,  the  use  of  rules,  as  in 
every  art,  so  especially  in  literature,  is 
to  fence  oft*  faults,  not  to  point  the 
way.  No  good  picture,  no  beautiful 
symphony,  ever  came  from  mere  ad- 
herence to  rules.  A  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion may  help  his  pupil  to  avoid  faults, 
but  he  does  harm  if  he  aims  at  more 
than  showing  how  not  to  do  it.  But 
it  is  an  exaggeration — have  not  some 
of  our  foremost  critics  been  guilty  of 
it?— to  disparage  rules  in  literature. 
Technique  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity. 

Even  things  very  trivial  help  to 
make  or  mar  a  good  style.  The  reit- 
eration, which  Macaulay  loved,  of  the 
same  phrase  slightly  varied,  drives  the 
nail  in,  but  too  much  of  it  Is  Irksome. 
Alliteration,  which  seems  to  be  older 
than  rhyme,  often  enhances  prose  or 
verse,  especially  if  it  seems  unin- 
tended, but  it  may  be  overdone,  as  in 
Mr.  Myer*s  fine  poems.  Good  prose  is 
musical;  it  has  a  metrical  cadence  akin 
to  blank  verse.  The  famous  sentence 
which  leads  off  Livy's  History  of  Rome 
is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  how 
apt  prose  is  to  lapse  into  metre.    One 

•  In  Hood's  exquisite  •tansas,  "We  watohed 

er  breathing  throa  ' 

Unas  are  monoeylla 


her  breathing  through  the  night,"  moat  of  the 
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finds  a  homelier  instance  in  the  great 
actress  at  the  dinner-table.  "I  asked 
for  water,  page/'  Mrs.  Siddons  said, 
"you  brought  me  wine."  Bad  rhymes, 
in  verse,  are  a  sin  against  technique. 
**Only,  slowly,"  "tune,  moon,"  "erred, 
buried,"  one  ought  not  to  find  such 
carelessness  in  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Long- 
fellow, Clough.  A  greater  still,  Brown- 
ing, offends  too  often  thus — "first, 
worst,"  "earth,  worth,"  etc.  Pegasus 
ought  not  to  smash  his  harness:  it  is 
bad  example  for  steeds  of  inferior 
breed.  The  laws  of  scansion  are  not 
defied  so  often.    Even  unmusical  ears 
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may  have  a  sense  of  time.  But  is 
"power"  really  a  dissyllable?  "And 
not  for  power— power  of  itself." 

Utterly  hopeless  as  it  must  be  to  look 
for  anything  like  unanimity  on  a 
question  so  many-sided,  if  someone 
must  be  named  as  pre-eminent  in  <«tyta 
among  our  writers  of  prose  perhaps 
John  Ruskin  is  the  one.  His  theoriz- 
ing*, political,  social,  aesthetic  even, 
may  be  forgotten,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  our  literature  boasts  a  Master 
of  Prose  like  the  author  of  Modern 
Painters. 

I.  Gregory  Smith. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD. 


It  is  with  the  profoundest  regret  that 
we  record  the  death  of  William  Black- 
wood, for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine.  To  contribu- 
tors and  readers  alike  his  death  brings 
with  it  a  consciousness  of  personal  loss. 
How  great  that  loss  is  to  friends  and 
contributors  can  be  measured  by  them 
alone.  Yet  so  closely  bound  up  were 
his  character  and  energies  with  the 
Magazine,  which  was  in  effect  a  clear 
expression  of  his  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences, that  he  seemed  familiar  to  many 
who  had  never  been  privileged  to 
count  him  among  their  friends  t>r  even 
to  exchange  a  word  with  him. 

Born  at  Lucknow  in  1836,  the  son 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  publishing  house,  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  was  educated  to  fill 
his  destined  place.  After  a  sojourn  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  spent 
some  years  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at 
Heidelberg,  and  when,  in  1857,  be 
joined  the  house  of  Blackwood,  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  three  literatures. 
Five  years  later  his  partnership  was 
announced  in  a  characteristic  letter 
written  by  John  Blackwood  to  Mrs. 
Oliphant      "Address    your    proof    to 


Willie,  here,"  he  wrote.  "I  have  made 
him  a  partner  in  the  old  House  this 
week,  and  I  hope  he  will  keep  the 
colors  flying  when  his  aged  Uncle  has 
grown  unfit  for  work."  In  1879  John 
Blackwood  died,  and  thenceforth  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  was  head  of  the  busi- 
ness and  editor  of  the  Magazine.  How 
valiantly  he  "kept  the  colors  flying" 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  us  all. 

He  came  to  the  editorial  chair  in  an 
inauspicious  moment  A  parliamentary 
compulsion  to  read  and  write  had  sen- 
sibly lowered  the  standard  of  literary 
appreciation.  He  was  faced  by  the 
new  and  unforeseen  competition  of 
popular  magazines  which  flattered  the 
eye  as  well  as  beguiled  the  mind  of 
their  readers.  In  1878  John  Black- 
wood, in  a  retrospect,  vaunted  with 
perfect  justice  the  supremacy  of  his 
Magazine.  "The  Magazine  began  in 
1817,"  he  wrote,  "and  has  held  Its 
own  at  the  head  of  the  field  ever  since. 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  when  at 
the  highest  wave  of  their  popularity, 
all  started  or  were  employed  to  start 
periodicals,  but  they  never  touched 
•Blackwood.'"  To  strive  with  rivals 
who  aim  at  an  equal  height  of  achieve- 
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meat  Is  an  honorable  enterprise.  It 
is  a  less  satisfaction  to  combat  adver- 
saries of  a  lower  ambition,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  William  Blackwood 
that  he  made  no  concession  to  the 
shifting  of  popular  taste.  He  upheld 
the  dignified  traditions  of  his  house, 
he  preserved  unchanged  the  ancient 
policy,  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  his 
triumphs  that  he  leaves  the  Magazine 
as  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  it  was  on 
the  day  when  John  Blackwood  wrote 
his  retrospect.  Between  the  old  and 
the  new  there  is  but  one  difference: 
while  in  John  Blackwood's  time  all 
articles  were  anonymous,  William 
Blackwood  encouraged  signing  contri- 
butors. But  he  did  not  make  this  an 
occasion  for  trafficking  in  names.  He 
did  not  pursue  with  feverish  haste  the 
idol  of  the  moment,  and  it  still  re- 
mained the  good  fortune  of  the  Maga- 
zine to  make  reputations,  not  to  buy 
them  read\y-made. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  editor  were 
Innate  In  William  Blackwood,  and  ex- 
perience had  vastly  improved  them. 
He  was  animated  always  by  a  con- 
sistent purpose.  There  is  a  continuity 
in  the  Magazine  which  you  will  hardly 
match  in  periodic  literature.  Alone  of 
its  kind,  "Blackwood"  has  always  had 
a  policy,  guided  in  the  path  of  uni- 
formity by  its  skilful  editor.  From 
the  principles  of  a  sound  Toryism  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  never  wavered.  He 
was  fierce  in  attack,  as  he  was  staunch 
In  support,  and  he  never  countenanced 
a  strange  opinion  or  encouraged  a  way- 
ward fad  from  a  love  of  novelty  or 
extravagance.  And  as  his  purpose  was 
consistent,  so  it  was  sustained  by  an 
intellectual  honesty  and  courage, 
which  are  rare  in  the  world.  He  had 
no  fear  of  speaking  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth.  He  was  no  lover  of 
half  measures  and  twisted  counsels. 
It  was  not  his  ambition  to  print  merely 
the  soft  answer  or  the  amiable  reproof. 
His  policy,  in   brief,  was  a  fighting 


policy;  his  intention,  in  which  he  never 
failed,  was  to  see  expressed  in  the 
pages  of  his  Magazine  the  opinions 
upon  life  and  letters  which  he  believed 
to  be  just  and  right 

And  he  was  a  good  editor,  above  all, 
because  he  understood  better  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  the  management 
of  his  staff.  Where  he  found  a  con- 
tributor, he  kept  a  friend.  The  rela- 
tion of  writer  and  editor  is  not  always 
of  the  pleasantest  A  lack  of  discipline 
on  the  one  side,  a  hint  of  tyranny  on 
the  other,  or,  worse  still,  a  reciprocal 
Inhumanity,  may  make  the  position 
irksome,  even  untenable.  We  believe 
that  none  ever  wrote  an  article  for 
"Blackwood"  without  willingly  coming 
under  the  sway  of  its  editor.  There 
was  never  an  unnecessary  obtrusion  of 
business.  To  write  was  an  office  of 
friendship,  generously  rewarded;  an 
obligation  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
on  either  side;  the  friendship  remained 
firmly  knit  In  thus  seeking  a  personal 
knowledge  of  his  writers,  William 
Blackwood  was  but  following  an  hon- 
ored custom  of  his  house.  His  uncle 
and  predecessor  eloquently  explained 
bis  theory  of  publishing  at  the  Scott 
Centenary  Banquet.  "Much  was  said," 
lie  declared,  "of  quarrels  between 
authors  and  publishers,  but  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  they  were  not  with- 
in his  knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  tell  a  very  different  tale.  Authors 
had  been  his  dearest  friends  and  com- 
panions all  the  days  of  his  life."  These 
happy  words  might  have  been  re- 
peated with  perfect  truth  by  William 
Blackwood,  and  this  truth  helps  us 
to  understand  the  conspicuous  success 
of  his  editorship. 

Having  •  made  his  contributors  his 
friends,  he  put  complete  trust  in  them. 
He  did  not  ask  them  to  do  that  which 
did  not  fall  within  their  scope.  Though 
fertile  in  suggestion,  he  knew  them 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
possibilities,  and  he  always  turned  a 
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ready  ear  to  any  project  they  might 
form.  When  he  approved  their  work, 
he  was  most  generous  In  appreciation. 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  every  month  to  his  collaborators 
were  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  He 
delighted  to  give  his  views  concerning 
the  current  number  and  to  invite  the 
views  of  others.  Bj  this  means  he 
strengthened  existing  intimacies,  and 
created  a  feeling  of  loyal  co-operation 
which  never  died.  And  though,  like 
the  wise  editor  that  he  was,  he  re- 
frained from  writing  himself,  he  saw 
with  absolute  clarity  what  kind  of 
paper  was  suitable  to  his  Magazine, 
he  was  a  shrewd  Judge  of  'literary 
worth,  and  he  left  his  impress  upon 
every  number  that  was  issued  under 
his  auspices. 

This  impress  was  various,  like  his 
mind.  Though  he  entered  the  publish- 
ing house  early  In  life,  he  was  always 
a  man  of  diverse  interests.  An  Intrepid 
sportsman,  he  rode  to  hounds  for 
many  years.  He  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  golf  and  cricket.  A  soldier's 
son,  he  had  served  in  the  Mid-Lothian 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 
Lucknow  was  his  birthplace,  and  it 
was  to  India,  where  so  many  Black- 
woods  have  found  their  career,  that  he 
turned  always  with  enthusiasm.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  interests  that  was 
not  conspicuous  in  his  Magazine.  The 
articles  on  sport  have  won  the  general 
admiration  of  sportsmen.  No  soldier 
need  fear  lest  he  should  there  find  his 
affairs  handled  without  sympathy  and 
understanding.  And  surely  there  is  no 
magazine  that  has  painted  more 
vividly  the  hardships  and  triumphs  of 
Indian  service  than  "Blackwood,"  and 
none  that  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
wider  enthusiasm  in  the  Bast  and  in 
the  dominions  oversea. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Wil- 
liam Blackwood's  life  had  been  spent 
among  men  of  letters.   He  had  counted 


among  his  friends  George  Eliot  and 
Klnglake,  Lever  and  the  first  Lord 
Lytton,  Aytoun  and  Sir  Theodore  Mar- 
tin the  accomplished  authors  of  "Bon 
Gaultier,"  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Charles 
Reade,  Laurence  Oliphant  and  Anthony 
Trollope.  Though  he  outlived  many 
of  his  friends,  his  mind  never  lost 
its  freshness,  the  keen  edge  of  his 
sympathy  was  never  dulled.  The  in- 
terest and  curiosity  of  his  mind  were 
unabated  to  the  end,  and  none  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his 
companionship  will  forget  his  quick 
humor  and  genial  appreciation.  He 
was  of  those  whom,  even  In  ill-health, 
age  does  not  touch,  and  we  shall  al- 
ways remember  with  satisfaction  that 
he  died  while  yet  in  harness,  and  was 
not  asked  to  put  off  in  his  lifetime  the 
cherished  burden  of  his  duties.  The 
success  of  his  editorship,  his  keen 
sense  of  literary  merit,  his  eager  ap- 
preciation, his  resolve  to  respect  al- 
ways the  highest  standard,— these  are 
known  to  his  friends  and  his  readers 
alike.  His  friends  alone  are  permitted 
to  prize  the  memory  of  his  loyalty, 
his  sincerity,  his  warm  affection,  his 
scrupulous  sense  of  honor  in  life,  let- 
ters, and  politics. 

And  as  we  look  back  upon  his  career, 
it  seems  as  though  the  success  which 
he  achieved  was  due  not  merely  to  his 
own  good  qualities,  but  to  his  rever- 
ence for  tradition.  He  was  a  member 
of  no  mean  house— the  house  of  Black- 
wood. He  was  alertly  conscious  of 
the  example  which  his  forefathers  had 
set.  By  birth  and  training  he  was 
fitted  for  the  work  which  he  was  called 
to  perform.  He  spoke  with  the  voice 
of  those  who  had  gone  before.  The 
spirit  of  his  ancestors  breathed  within 
him.  To  us  he  was  a  cherished  friend 
whose  sympathy  and  converse  we 
know  not  how  to  over-praise.  To  him- 
self he  may  have  appeared  sometimes 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  house. 
There  are  some  businesses  which  en- 
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Joy  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
ancient  lineage.  Blackwood's  is  one 
of  these.  To  a  Blackwood  a  Black- 
wood always  succeeds,  and,  as  William 

Blaokwood'a  Nagulne. 


Blackwood  nobly  maintained  the  heri- 
tage of  the  past,  so  it  is  in  the  assur- 
ance of  a  reverenced  tradition  that  our 
sure  hope  of  the  future  resides. 


THE  RUN  ON  FARRACOMBE>S. 


The  true  inwardness  of  that  stirring 
day  last  week,  when  Farracombe's 
nearly  went  smash,  will,  I  dare  say, 
never  be  known  now,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  don't  care  whether  it  is  or 
not 

Mr.  Sampson,  the  bank's  solicitor, 
still  inclines,  with  Mr.  Bernard  Farra- 
combe,  the  managing  partner,  towards 
that  large  word  "conspiracy."  They 
fancy  it  was  to  some  extent  an  engi- 
neered scare  either  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Midland  or  the  National  Joint, 
or  perhaps  both — there  is  such  a  lot 
of  competition  in  business,  isn't  there? 
—these  much  more  important  concerns, 
of  course,  hoping  to  scoop  in  our  cusi 
tomers  afterwards  as  easily  as  a  grocer 
scoops  sugar.  They  had  both  got  tired 
of  making  overtures  to  us  to  amalga- 
mate, and  presumably  meant  to  kill 
and  eat  us  in  their  own  way. 

There  was  a  board  meeting  this 
morning— present,  Mr.  Bernard,  Mr. 
Sampson,  old  Mr.  Barron  (eighty-seven, 
with  an  ear-trumpet),  middle-aged  Mr. 
Farracombe  (from  London,  in  the  lat- 
est tailor  things  and  his  single  eye- 
glass), and  sharp-nosed  little  Miss  Mor- 
timer, who  had  inherited  a  fifth  share 
in  the  bank  from  her  father,  who  mar- 
ried a  Farracombe  in  George  the 
Fourth's  time,  which  proves  her  to  be 
no  chicken  either. 

I  took  some  documents  into  the  room 
in  the  midst  of  their  talk,  and  caught 
Mr.  Sampson  waving  his  finger  and 
mentioning  the  United  Midland  man- 
ager's name  with  a  •fierce  expression. 
"How  unkind  of  him!"  squeaked  little 
Miss  Mortimer.     Then  they  all  shut 


up  briefly  in  my  honor;  and  Mr.  Ber- 
nard said,  'Thank  you,  Westcott,"  with 
a  sweet  and  cordial  smile. 

I  didn't  get  back  for  about  five 
minutes.  They  were  all  so  pleased  to 
see  me  again. 

Mr.  Sampson  rose  and  put  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  "Whatever  forces 
were  at  work  for  our  injury  last  Wed- 
nesday," he  remarked  in  his  most  glow- 
ing board-room  manner,  "one  thing  Is 
almost  beyond  question:  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  our  credit  to  this  young 
man.— Well  done,  Mr.  Westcott!  Well 
donel" 

"There's  no  doubt  you  are  right, 
Sampson,"  said  Mr.  Bernard  gener- 
ously. 

The  buck  Farracombe  monocled  me 
with  a  flattering  air.  "Capital  idea, 
my  boy!"  he  chuckled.  "When  the 
Germans  come,  you're  the  sort  of 
young  feller  to— er— swill  'em  back  to 
the  Fatherland,  ships  an'  all." 

Miss  Mortimer's  long  nose  pointed 
at  me  and  shook  like  a  twig  in  a 
breeze.  I  understood  her  to  whisper 
that  it  was  *>  clever  of  me,  and  that 
she  could  never  have  conceived  such 
a  bold  thought  herself. 

Then  she  piped  it  into  old  Mr.  Bar- 
ron's trumpet  that  I  was  'the  young 
resourceful  employe  of  the  bank  who," 
etc. 

"I  think  that  will  do,  Westcott," 
said  Mr.  Bernard  ere  the  old  gentle- 
man had  fully  grasped  my  importance. 
"We  can't  afford  to  turn  your  head. 
I  hope  I  shall  have  some  good  news 
for  you  presently." 

"Is  Alderman  Grandman  better  to- 
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day,  have  you  heard,  Westcott?"  called 
out  Mr.  Sampson  when  I  was  bowing 
myself  forth. 

"He's  going  on  very  nicely,  sir,"  I 
replied  as  I  retired  and  shut  the  door 
on  his  laughter,  which  didn't  strike 
me  as  being  in  very  good  taste. 

Back  I  went  to  the  office,  and  told 
Ebbswith,  my  assistant  at  the  counter, 
that  the  dons  were  still  gnashing  their 
teeth  about  the  other  two  banks. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,"  said  Ebbswith, 
Mis  that  they're  a  pack  of  silly  old 
fossils." 

We  had  talked  the  mystery  to  death 
by  this  time,  Ebbswith  and  I,  and 
come  to  the  same  humble  opinion. 
The  evening  before  the  rush  a  soap 
company's  motor-wagon  went  amok  in 
the  market  square,  and  played  Old 
Harry  with  our  windows;  and  in  the 
late  hours  of  that  day  we  both  heard 
newspaper-boys  crying,  "Farracombe's 
Bank  smashed!"  That  sort  of  thing 
catches  on  to  provincial  nerves.  Peb- 
bleton  isn't  a  brainy  spot,  and  the  agri- 
cultural outside  are  even  thicker- 
skulled  than  our  townsfolk.  Although 
Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Sampson 
wouldn't  and  won't  see  it,  we  both  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  rush  of  depositors 
and  credit  accounts  which  set  in  at 
ten  o'clock  next  day  (market-day,  by 
rough  luck),  was  due  mainly  to  our 
broken  windows  and  those  loose- 
tongued  young  newspaper-rips.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  the  fateful  Wednes- 
day, as  it  was  for  me  and  the  bank. 

The  fateful  part  in  my  case  rather 
began  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  about 
six  o'clock,  an  hour  before  that  wagon 
charged  at  our  windows.  Alderman 
Grandman,  Elsie's  father,  met  us  at 
the  King  Street  corner.  I  had  just 
taken  Elsie's  arm  to  steer  her  past 
a  perambulator,  and  she  was  laughing 
because  the  perambulator  went  over 
her  toes  nevertheless.  It  was  a  light 
pram,  with  a  very  small  baby,  and  so 
she  wasn't  really  hurt. 


"Ho!  what's  this?  You,  Mr.  West- 
cott, and  vou,  Elsie?" 

The  old  gentleman  didn't  like  me 
then.  Elsie  had  teased  me  previously 
with  that  information.  It  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  she  said,  why  I  had  better 
not  yet  tell  him  I  was  in  love  with 
her.  He  glared  at  my  guilty  hand, 
then  at  the  rest  of  me,  and  lastly  at 
Elsie's  smiling  face,  which  hadn't  any 
guilt  on  it 

~  "We  happened  to  meet,  sir,"  I  said, 
with  a  great  longing  to  tell  him  much 
more  still. 

But  he  didn't  give  me  any  chance 
of  that 

"Indeed!"  said  he.  "Indeed!"  He 
eyed  me  as  if  I  were  fit  stuff  for  the 
town's  rubbish  destructor— a  recent  in- 
stallation at  large  cost — "Yon  will 
come  home  with  me,  Elsie." 

"With  pleasure,  papa,"  said  Elsie. 

She  took  his  arm  just  as  I  had  taken 
hers,  smiled  me  a  melodious  little 
"Good-night,"  and  away  they  went. 
The  alderman  was  in  an  awful  rage, 
too  warm  for  more  words.  He  gave 
me  one  other  terrific  look,  and  I  wan- 
dered off  to  my  "digs"  feeling  very 
flat.  I  hadn't  much  laugh  in  me  when 
I  heard  those  kids  crying  "Farra- 
combe's Bank  smashed!"  and  ascer- 
tained from  a  policeman  that  it  was 
only  a  plate-glass  smash. 

A  note  from  Elsie  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning  started  the  great  day 
vilely.  She  just  wrote  to  say  that  papa 
knew  now,  and  that  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter try  to  love  some  one  else.  "He 
hates  you,  dear— and  what  is  to  be 
done?"  With  these  pretty  words  in 
my  mind,  I  rammed  on  my  hat  and 
made  for  the  bank.  The  best  comfort 
I  could  get  on  the  way  was  the  hope 
that  the  alderman  would  have  a  fit 
soon  and  die,  and  leave  Elsie  to  please 
herself.  He  is  a  seventeen-stone  man, 
which  supplied  grounds  for  the  hope. 

Then  came  the  excitement  and  love 
took  a  back-seat  for  hours. 
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There  was  a  crowd  of  forty  or  fifty 
folk  at  Farracombe's  door;  glaziers 
were  mending  the  windows;  a  con- 
stable was  grinning  outside  the  crowd; 
-Green,  our  porter,  in  his  claret  livery, 
was  trying  to  jeer  them  into  common- 
sense;  and  young  Mowbray,  the  junior, 
was  helping  him. 

"What's  all  this?"  I  asked. 

"We  want  our  money."  "If  they 
•doors  bain't  open  soon  we'll  bu'st  'em 
in."  "Bobbin'  poor  folks!"  "Mr.  West- 
cott, sir,  do  say  it's  false  about  the 
bank  bein'  broke!" 

They  made  such  a  din  and  such  ugly 
faces!  > 

"Of  course  if  s  false,  idiots!"  I  said, 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Brabbins,  a  retired 
pork«butcher's  wife,  the  appellant 
party.  "You'll  all  get  your  money  if 
you  want  to." 

I  ran  round  to  the  back  entrance, 
and  met  Mr.  Bernard  coming  down 
from  his  breakfast.  We  had  a  laugh 
together,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  doors 
were  open  and  we  got  to  work,  Ebbs- 
wlth  and  L 

It  was  pay,  pay,  as  hard  as  we  could, 
from   half-past  nine  to  half-post  ten. 

By  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Bernard  had  no 
laugh  left  in  him.  The  pack  of  de- 
positors grew  larger.  They  struggled 
to  get  in,  and  couldn't 

At  a  quarter-past  ten  Mr.  Bernard 
went  off  to  the  United  Midland  and 
the  National  Joint  for  additional  cash, 
but  got  none. 

When  he  returned,  Mr.  Sampson  was 
trying  to  make  the  thickheads  listen 
to  him  and  be  patient.  But  not  they. 
Mr.  Bernard's  troubled  face  and 
whispers,  first  to  Mr.  Sampson  and 
then  to  me,  convinced  them  that  we 
were  bankrupt,  and  they  became  like 
hungry  hyenas. 

We  truly  were  in  difficulties — tem- 
porary ones.  Our  supply  of  ready  cash 
was  not  more  than  the  average,  and 
another  hoar  of  this  game  and  it  would 
all  be  gone. 
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'I'm  going  to  Birmingham  for  help, 
Westcott,"  said  Mr.  Bernard  in  my  ear. 
"Hold  out  somehow  until  I  return.  I 
must  rely  on  you.  Anything  you  can 
think  of  to  gain  time— anything." 

"Right,  sir,"  said  I;  and  on  we  went. 

Mr.  Sampson  harangued  himself 
hoarse.  Green,  trying  to  keep  order 
in  the  pack,  got  his  nose  punched  and 
bis  livery  torn  off.  We  paid  slower 
and  slower.  The  last  bag  of  gold  came 
out  of  the  safe — a  mere  three  thousand 
pounds— and  disaster  stared  us  in  the 
face. 

And  then  who  should  come  fighting 
in,  like  a  giant  among  pygmies,  but 
Elsie's  dad,  with  cheeks  like  pickled 
cabbage! 

"Make  wayj  there!"  he  shouted, 
louder  than  any  of  them,  his  white 
hat  well  back  on  his  head,  and  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  he  didn't 
spare  the  women  in  his  crush  to  the 
counter — my  part. 

"Mr.  Westcott!  Mr.  Westcott!"  he 
thundered,  "cash  this  for  me  at  once— 
in  Bank  of  England  notes." 

Well,  I  was  hot  and  tired  enough 
before  his  coming,  but  he  and  his 
cheque  were  the  limit  The  cheque 
was  for  one  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds.  I  looked  at  it,  and  then  at 
him. 

"Just  a  moment,  sir,"  I  said,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him. 

Poor  old  Green  had  struggled  to  the 
glass  door  of  Mr.  Bernard's  private 
room  on  the  public  side  of  the  counter. 
There  he  stood,  with  a  fine  patch  of 
bare  shoulder  showing  through  his  torn 
shirt,  guarding  that  approach  to  the 
bank's  premises.  He  caught  my  eye. 
and  was  ready  for  me  when  I  slipped 
from  the  office  into  the  private  room. 

"Something  startling's  got  to  be 
done,  sir,"  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Samp- 
son in  passing;  and  that  something  I 
quickly  communicated  to  Green  when 
I'd  got  him  inside.    The  thought  had 
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come  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
Elsie's  father  ripened  it 

"Get  out  the  hose,  Green — quick  !" 
I  said.   "Seer 

He  saw.  It  delighted  him  to  see. 
He  owed  the  crowd  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  ran 
into  the  corridor.  When  he  returned, 
with  the  swelling  pipe  in  his  hands  (a 
two-inch  nozzle  and  tremendous  water- 
pressure),  he  found  my  preparations 
for  a  small  bonfire  in  the  manager's 
room  complete.  A  few  crumpled  news- 
papers on  the  floor  by  the  door,  a 
match—and  there  we  were! 

Up  went  the  flames! 

"Now  then,"  I  said,  opening  the 
door,  "let  'em  have  it!" 

The  next  moment  I  was  shouting  to 
Pebbleton's  fools  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. "The  bank's  on  fire,  ladies  and 
gentlemen!  For  your  own  sakes> 
clear!" 

It  was  a  gorgeous  blaze,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  real  thing.  Green 
hissed  his  stream  through  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd — head-high,  neck- 
high,  and  waist-low.  Ebbswlth  said 
it  fountained  up  from  them  in  sprays 
like  the  sea  at  a  shell-practice.  It  teas 
something  like  that  And  then  the 
scuffling  and  yells!  They'd  wanted 
their  money  just  before;  but  they  were 
still  keener  now  in  making  sure  of 
their  lives.  Hats,  bonnets,  all  loose 
trifles  at  the  right  elevation,  were 
swept  from  their  fleeing  heads  and 
shoulders  like  straws  in  a  hurricane. 

In  a  very  short  time  not  an  unof- 
ficial soul  was  left  in  the  bank,  and 
only  their  Jetsam  remained  in  the 
puddles  on  the  floor  to  bear  witness  to 
them. 

"Now  close  the  door,  Green,"  I  com- 
manded; and,  with  a  bang,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  long  career,  Farra- 
combe's  was  shut  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  open. 

"Scales  and  Crewe"  I  next  com- 
manded two  of  the  staff,  "write  out  a 


couple  of  notices  as  big  as  you  can, 
'Will  reopen  at  one  o'clock,  certain,' 
and  stick  them  in  the  windows.  Ton 
might,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  turn 
the  hose  on  the  windows  first,  Green. 
It  will  also  help  the  notices  to  stick." 

Then  I  picked  up  the  remarkable 
white  beaver  hat  for  which  Blsie's 
father  is  famous,  and  smiled  at  Mr. 
Sampson. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  sir, 
I'm  afraid,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Sampson  shook  hands  with  me 
across  the  counter. 

"Desperate  diseases,  Mr.  Westcott," 
said  he.  "It  was  smart  of  you.  I  hope 
it  will  serve  its  turn,  and  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard will  be  back  in  time." 

Mr.  Bernard  came  back  well  to  time, 
but  until  then  we  all  sat  tight  be- 
hind our  closed  doors  and  let  Pebble- 
ton  fuss  and  fret  outside  as  it  pleased. 

He  came  back  in  a  Birmingham 
motor-car,  with  thirty  thousand  pounds 
in  notes  and  gold;  and  punctually  at 
one  o'clock  we  reopened  and  got  to 
work  again.  We  not  only  cashed 
cheques  as  before,  but  we  distributed 
hats  and  bonnets  and  other  toilet 
trifles  to  the  recent  sufferers,  with 
apologies  and  easy  smiles.  We  were 
all  in  good  spirits  now  on  our  side 
of  the  counter.  We  even  chaffed  the 
sufferers,  which  astonished  and  soothed 
tbem  so  much  that  some  of  them 
chaffed  back.  Better  still,  an  example 
was  set  which  soon  caught  on.  Certain 
of  them  loudly  declared  their  confi- 
dence in  Farracombe's  stability,  and 
went  off  without  their  money. 

By  three  o'clock  we  were  saved,  and 
at  half-past  we  shut  the  door  at  the 
usual  time,  with  lots  of  cash  still  in 
hand;  and  Mr.  Bernard  said  once  more, 
"Good  man,  Westcott!  This  shall  be 
remembered  at  the  next  board  meet- 
ing." 

At  four  I  went  home  exhausted,  tak- 
ing Elsie's  father's  hat  with  me,  and 
feeling  depressed   again  about   Elsie 
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herself;  but  otherwise  crowned  with 
laurels. 

I  had  wondered  off  and  on  In  the 
meantime  why  the  alderman  had  not 
returned  or  sent  for  his  hat,  and  why 
his  anxiety  about  that  one  thousand 
one  hundred  pounds  cheque  bad  died 
away.  I  still  wondered  In  my  diggings 
as  I  toyed  with  the  hat,  and  asked 
myself  questions  associated  with  the 
old  gentleman  and  Elsie;  and  thus  toy- 
ing, lo!  I  drew  out  from  the  lining 
of  the  hat  a  fold  of  paper  with  a 
pencilled  line  on  it,  and  one,  two,  three, 
four  crisp  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
five  hundred  pounds  apiece  inside  the 
paper! 

A  gasp  or  two  at  this  discovery,  and 
I  hurried  to  the  old  gentleman  with  his 
two  thousand  pounds.  He  had  several 
quaint  habits,  and  I  remembered  now 
that  Elsie  had  mentioned  this  one  of 
carrying  light  treasures  in  his  hat  But 
what  could  have  happened  to  him  In 
such  circumstances?  Something  alarm- 
ing, at  least 

It  was  just  that.  I  found  him  in 
bed,  groping  towards  the  realities  of 
life  again.  A  Pebbleton  policeman  had 
brought  him  home  from  the  fire  in  a 
cab,  breathless,  with  a  congested  brain 
and  streaming  with  bank  water.  The 
doctor  said  that  about  his  brain,  and 
they  bad  kept  him  as  silent  as  a  tomb 
until  now,  when  he  had  begun  to  In- 
sist that  he  was  well  and  yearned  for 
just  the  comfort  I  alone  could  give 
aim. 

"Oh  Tom,"  cried  Elsie,  rushing 
downstairs  to  me  in  the  hall,  "you  have 
bis  hat!  That's  what  he  is  worrying 
about    Walt,  dear." 

I  heard  a  husky  "Ah!"  of  relief  In 
the  alderman's  deep  voice  above,  and 
waited.  And  then  Elsie  beckoned 
from  the  stairhead,  and  I  followed  his 
hat  Into  the  alderman's  presence. 

He  seemed  very  feeble,  but  was  sur- 
prisingly grateful  also.  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Westcott,"  he  whispered.  The  four 


bank-notes  were  already  on  his  pil- 
low. "You  were  aware  of  these?"  he 
asked,  touching  them. 

"I  chanced  upon  them,  sir,"  I  said. 

He  whispered  a  needless  explanation 
of  them.  They  represented  a  cash 
transaction  that  morning  for  some 
property.  He  was  taking  them  to  his 
own  bank,  the  United  Midland,  with 
the  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds 
cheque  on  us,  when  the  scene  at  Farra- 
combe's  disturbed  his  mind's  balance. 
He  didn't  say  this  in  exact  words,  but 
we  understood,  Elsie  and  I,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  bed.  We  exchanged 
glances. 

"What  possessed  me  to  think  Farra- 
combe's  could  be  shaky?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"I  can't  say,  sir,"  said  I,  "but  many 
thought  the  same.  Of  course  it's  all 
nonsense,  and  we  shall  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

"Ah!  And  that  fire?" 

"It  was  the  saving  of  us,"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  cheek  that  I  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  of,  yet  was  not 
Elsie's  face  and  eyes  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bed  were  an  inspiration.  Be- 
sides, I  did  but  echo  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bernard  and  Mr.  Sampson,  sharper 
heads  than  mine.  "It  gave  us  a  rest, 
you  see,  sir." 

"Ah!"  He  perceived  that  also.  "A 
fortunate  thing  for  Farracombe's!"  he 
murmured.  "Nothing  could  have  been 
more  so— nothing.  Your  appliances  for 
— for  such  emergencies  are  very  pow- 
erful indeed.    I  was  struck" — 

Whether  he  was  more  struck  by 
them  in  the  abstract  or  the  concrete  he 
was  not  permitted  to  say. 

Elsie  intervened.  "That  will  do, 
papa!"  she  said.  "You  are  both  tired. 
You  don't  know  how  hard  he  has  been 
working  all  to-day,  papa.  Dr.  Helmsley 
says  everyone  is  taking  about  it  And 
he  says,  too,  that  you  must  be  kept 
quiet,  dear. — Say  'Good-night'  to  papa, 
Tom." 
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I  said  it,  with  hidden  emotions,  after 
a  look  at  Elsie  which— well,  it  told  me, 
among  better  things,  that  the  weaker 
sex,  as  they  are  called,  are  often  a 
mighty  lot  stronger  and  more  deter- 
mined than  we  are. 

"We  must  obey  orders,  I  suppose," 
said  the  alderman,  with  a  faint  and  not 
imp  leasing  smile.  He  showed  no  sur- 
prise at  the  'Torn."  "Good-night,  Mr. 
Westcott,"  he  added,  smiling  from  his 
pillows. 

I  expect  if  he  had  given  me  his  hand 
to  shake  in  that  moment  I  should  have 
made  him  yell.  That's  how  I  felt  to- 
wards him,  for  his  own  as  well  as 
Elsie's  sake.  But  he  drew  his  hands 
under  the  blankets,  and  Elsie  tucked 
him  up  tenderly.  She  slipped  those 
bank-notes  beneath  his  pillow,  and  his 
slight  nod  showed  that  she  did  right  in 
that  also. 

She  followed  me  downstairs,  and  we 
embraced  in  the  dining-room. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  brought  it,  dear," 
she  said,  with  her  little  hands  on  my 
shoulders— "so  very  glad,  Tom." 

She  had  to  explain  that  the  "it"  was 
the  hat.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  hats, 
bank-notes,  or  even  fathers  just  then. 
Not  likely,  with  Elsie's  eyes  smiling  at 
me  with  such  sweet  confidence. 

"You  must  go  home  and  to  bed,  Tom, 
now,"  she  went  on.  "Dr.  Helmsley 
says  there's  nothing  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  about  in  papa." 

"I  hope  not  indeed,"  said  I  very  ear- 
nestly. 

"I'm  sure  there's  not,"  she  said.  And 
then  she  whispered,  "He'll  ideally  like 
you  now,  dear.  I  think  he  began  to 
try  last  night;  but  when  he  remembers 
to-day,  and  all  you've  done,  he  can't 
help  himself.  Tom,  I'm  so  proud  of 
you,  dear." 

You  may  guess  if  I  was  proud  of 
myself  as  I  clasped  her  to  me. 

"But" — the  riddle  clamored  for  an 
answer,  and  I  sought  it  while  we  went 
hand-in-hand      to     the     door — "what 


makes  you  think  he  began  to  like  me 
last  night,  Elsie?" 

"Began  to  try,  I  said,  Tom,"  she  re- 
plied. "Oh,  because  I  told  him  he 
would  have  to,  dear.  There!  That's 
quite  enough  for  you.  Men  are  very 
easy  to  manage,  if  you  go  about  it  the 
right  way." 


It  was  a  splendid  ending  to  a  day 
that  opened  pretty  badly,  wasn't  it? 

I've  had  a  lot  of  scruples  since  then 
as  to  what  the  alderman  will  say  when 
he  learns  the  truth  of  the  fire.  It's 
generally  known  now,  and  I'm  rather 
tired  of  being  ragged  and  praised  for 
it  across  the  counter  and  everywhere. 
But  it  hasn't  reached  the  alderman's 
ears,  because  Elsie  is  keeping  him 
quiet  at  Torquay  for  a  month.  Elsie 
knows.  "How  naughty  of  you!"  she 
said  when  I  told  her.  But  she  is  sure 
the  alderman  will  forgive  me  even  that 
when  he  realizes  what  physical  mar- 
vels a  month's  rest  has  done  for  him. 
Dr.  Helmsley  says  It  will  give  him  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  and  he'll  like  that 
too. 


There's  something  else  he'll  like. 
The  board  meeting  Is  just  over,  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  again  with  Mr.  Sampson,  old 
Mr.  Barron,  middle-aged  Mr.  Farra- 
combe  from  London,  and  sharp-nosed, 
little  Miss  Mortimer.  They  were  very 
decent  to  me,  all  of  them.  And  then 
came  the  most  decent  thing  of  all.  Mr. 
Bernard  beckoned  me  into  his  room — 
where  the  fire  was — and  told  me  this: 
"I  am  delighted  to  inform  you,  West- 
cott, that  we  have  unanimously  de- 
cided to  acknowledge  your  services  last 
Wednesday  In  a  way  that  I  hope  you 
will  appreciate.  The  sum  of  five-hun- 
dred pounds  has  been  allotted  to  you 
from  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  I  am 
making  the  transfer  note  at  once.*' 

I  couldn't  do  much  more  than  say, 
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'Thank  you,  sir,"  press  his  hand,  and         But  it's  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
think  of  Elsie.  the  old  alderman  also. 
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Attend  regularly?"  said  the  cloak- 
room attendant  at  the  Reading  Room 
of  the  British  Museum.  "Some  of 
them  live  here." 

Over  those  of  ns  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  the  atmosphere  beneath  the 
great  dome,  always  a  little  misty  as 
the  day  passes  Into  afternoon,  the 
sneers  of  superior  people  have  little 
power.  Carlyle  had  a  story  that  mad- 
men were  sent  here  to  turn  over  books 
and  save  their  keepers  trouble,  but 
how  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters  have  been  ar- 
raigned for  this  same  madness!  Grant 
Allen  complained  bitterly  of  the  dirt 
and  dinglness  which  hang  round  our 
National  Museum,  but  what  have  light 
and  color,  what  have  blue  skies  and 
clear  air  to  do  with  books? 

In  truth  we  live  in  a  world  of  our 
own — our  rulers  the  Olympians  who  sit 
in  the  inner  circle  and  struggle  bravely 
with  students  whose  erudition  has  out- 
run their  savoir  falre;  our  servants  the 
carriers  of  books  who.  with  compas- 
sionate air,  return  our  slip  (craving  the 
one  essential  book)  with  the  inexorable 
"In  use;"  our  companions  the  old  ladies 
whose  daily  sustenance  is  made  up  of 
a  volume  of  Domesday  for  solid  fare 
and  a  novel  of  Miss  Marie  Corel  11  for 
entremet,  the  dusky  students  wrestling 
with  Gibbon  (why  always  Gibbon?),  a 
representative  of  a  ladles'  paper  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  Burke  or  Debrett, 
a  nun  studying  some  old  record  of  her 
faith,  a  clergyman  delving  into  the 
pages  of  diocesan  visitations.  Some  of 
us  have  taken  on  the  outer  likeness  of 
the  old  books  we  read — a  little  mustv, 
a  little  ragged,  a  little  aloof  from  life 
as  It  is  understood  in  the  great  roaring 
world  without.     So  that  our  neighbor 


does  not  encroach  on  our  space  with 
his  mighty  pile  of  tomes,  we  heed  him 
not.  Are  we  not  busy  with  that  book 
which  is  to  take  the  world  by  storm? 
— adding,  hour  by  hour,  to  thnt  mass 
of  knowledge  which  Is  to  be  com- 
pressed some  day  for  all  the  students 
of  all  the  ages. 

Yet  there  Is  a  bookman's  tragedy  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Reading  Room. 
Oh  the  brave  hour  when  first  the  cov- 
eted ticket  comes  to  us;  the  careful 
drawlng-up  of  time-tables,  the  list,  ever 
lengthening,  of  "authorities";  the  pass- 
ing from  the  roar  of  Holborn;  the 
dingy  street;  the  dark  precincts;  the 
very  pigeons  murmuring  peace.  The 
heart  beats  a  little  faster  as,  with  a 
gait  a  little  self-conscious,  a  little  prig- 
gish, we  make  our  way  past  Cerberus 
at  the  door  and  enter  the  dim  Republic 
of  Books.  How  eagerly  we  get  to 
work  on  the  catalogues  and  settle  dowu 
with  all  these  stately  volumes  at  com- 
mand! The  giants  are  our  servants 
now.  One  brilliant  paragraph  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  long  researches  of  this  old 
scholar,  another  shall  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  has  baffled  those  sages  of  a 
thousand  years.  We  are  young;  we 
are  strong;  the  gates  of  knowledge  are 
open;  we  too  will  win  an  honored 
place. 

Time  passes  quickly  in  the  Reading 
Room.  Hours  grow  to  days,  days  fade 
into  years,  and  "youth's  sweet  scented 
manuscript"  Is  still  virgin.  Long  ago 
the  task  that  seemed  so  clear  and  defi- 
nite lost  its  outlines  and  became  part 
of  this  shadow  land  of  books.  The 
mere  assumption  that  all  books  are  at 
our  command  is  a  snare.  In  one  of  our 
authorities  is  a  reference,  unimportant 
enough,  to  some  other  book.    We  stray 
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from  the  path,  promising  ourselves  a 
quick  return,  to  read  that  other  book 
which  suggests  others  and  yet  others 
in  an  endless  chain.  To-morrow  we 
will  return  to  our  task,  but  to-morrow 
finds  us  "with  yesterday's  sev'n  thou- 
sand years"  far  out  of  our  track.  Yet 
we  are  not  unhappy.  Now, and  then 
perhaps  we  feel  a  twinge  as  when  the 
man  who  sat  next  to  us  for  a  week  (or 
was  it  a  year?)  published  the  book 
which  we  had  meant  to  write.  But 
this  is  transitory-  We  tell  ourselves 
that  X's  work  is  superficial;  there  is 
still  room  for  the  Magnum  Opus  which 
we  shall  finish  next  year  or  the  year 
after— or  some  day.  Meanwhile  we 
will  spend  the  morning  turning  over 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters;  we  feel  that 
our  style  wants  lightness. 

But  the  day  is  only  half  the  life  of 
the  Reading  Room.  It  must  be  a 
strange  place  in  the  long  night  hours. 
Does  Aristophanes  jostle  the  great 
tragedian  on  the  shelves  and  whisper 
his  coarse  pleasantries?  Do  the  stal- 
warts of  the  "Edinburgh"  wrangle  as 
of  old  with  their  neighbors  of  the 
"Quarterly?"  Does  Robert  Mont- 
gomery cry  out  in  death  as  in  life  to 
be  rid  of  Macaulay?  Beneath  the  clock 
Lamb  stutters  over  these  estimates  of 
man's  place  in  posterity,  interpolating 
some  quip  and  sending  billows  of 
ghostly  laughter  upwards  to  the  dome. 
Do  they  quarrel  still  as  of  yore?  Is 
Hazlitt's  rancor  forgotten?  Has  De 
Qulncey  done  penance  to  Wordsworth? 
Burke  is  perhaps  reconciled  with  Fox; 
but  Miss  Strickland  trembles  before 
the  haughty  Queen  and  Junius  stalks 
alone.  Lamb  sniffs  a  little  daintily  at 
certain  Biblla  Abiblia  upon  the  shelves. 
Bacon  is  debating  a  question  of  phi- 
losophy with  Aristotle  and  Kant,  till 
Shakespeare  calls  him  away  to  laugh 
over  some  new-found  ingenuity  of  the 
Baconians.  Sophocles  is  discussing 
Tragedy   with    Addison;    Rabelais   is 
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telling  stories  to  Butler;  Sidney  and 
Spenser  are  in  high  debate  with  Swin- 
burne and  Catullus;  FitzGerald  is  ex- 
plaining his  version  of  the  "Rubaiyat" 
to  a  puzzled  Persian  poet;  old  Hakluyt 
is  poring  over  a  map  of  modern  Lon- 
don; while  Drake  and  Hawkins  are 
puzzling  over  a  "Dreadnought"  dia- 
gram. How  eagerly  Stow  is  reading 
in  the  pages  of  Besant's  "London;" 
and  Pepys  (his  eye  aslant  in  hope  that 
his  dear  Lady  Castlemaine  may  have 
found  a  corner  here)  turns  over  the 
volumes  of  the  Royal  Society  with 
Evelyn  at  his  side. 

And  we  who  aspire  to  find  a  place 
here  should  beware  how  we  deal  with 
these  old  warriors.  If  we  set  down 
aught  in  malice,  if  we  are  false  or 
uncharitable,  our  time  will  come.  Far 
away  in  the  future  will  be  a  night 
when  the  shadows  gather  in  the  dome, 
when  from  somewhere  in  the  dimness 
a  clear  voice  rings  forth,  "All  out"; 
then  the  books  that  we  have  written 
shall  be  taken  from  the  shelves.  Finch, 
of  the  silver  voice,  shall  read  what  we 
have  set  down  in  malice,  and  we,  with 
naught  to  cover  our  nakedness,  will 
stand  shivering  while  from  the  inner 
circle  Brougham  arraigns  us.  In  our 
defending  counsel  we  have  little  hope. 
It  is  Francis,  his  tongue  steeped  in 
gall,  who,  seeming  to  defend  us,  yet 
magnifies  our  offence.  The  speeches 
are  over;  the  jury  considers  its  verdict 
There  arc  some  for  mercy.  Lamb  is 
pitiful;  Addison,  though  he  will  not 
speak,  ranges  himself  with  Lamb;  War. 
burton  and  Hurd,  bully  and  sneak,  are 
on  the  other  side.  The  issue  is  in 
doubt  till  there  booms  forth  a  voice 
over-mastering  the  others:  "Sir,  this 
will  not  do;  the  fellow  is  a  rascal,  sir," 
and  our  fate  is  sealed.  Campbell  pro- 
nounces sentence,  and  in  the  custody 
of  Jeffreys  himself  we  pass  to  our 
doom. 

E.  H.  Tristan. 
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FASHIONS  IN  CHILDREN, 


"I  have  never  really  cared  for  the 
very  good  ones,"  said  a  woman  who 
had  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
a  well-known  girl's  school.  The  present 
writer,  to  whom  the  confession  was 
made,  saw  in.  it  a  sign  of  the  times.  By 
"very  good"  the  speaker  meant  tame, 
"wise-like"  children,  the  sort  of  chil- 
dren who  are  not  the  fashion  Just  now, 
for  there  are  fashions  in  children  just 
a«  there' are  fashions  in  character  and 
fashions  even  in  faces.  Nowadays  it  is 
required  of  children  that  they  should  be 
"natural"  By  which  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  all  act  In  accordance 
with  their  -own  individual  nature,  but 
In  accordance  with  the  kind  of  nature 
most  approved  at  the  present  moment. 
Ideals  of  beauty,  both  moral  and  phys- 
ical, shift  a  little.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  strongly  marked  features  were 
greatly  admired  even  in  women. 
The  beauty  of  Jewesses  was  extolled. 
Nowadays  it  is  not  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  marked  characters  are  greatly 
admired  even  in  extreme  youth.  Strong 
predilections,  definite  purpose,  the  tem- 
perament which  does  not  easily  yield, 
is  exalted  to-day.  Receptiveness  is  at 
a  discount  We  want  the  character 
calculated  to  make  an  impression,  not 
the'  character  formed  to  receive  one. 
Past  fashions,  however,  linger  in 
stereotyped  phrases.  We  still  call  the 
receptive  child  "very  good." 

Normal  parents  set  their  hearts  upon 
their  children,  and  they  look  for  in 
them,  cultivate  in  them,  imagine  in 
them,  and  sometimes  even  insist  that 
their  children  should  affect,  those  quali- 
ties which  are  at  the  moment  consid- 
ered to  be  pre-eminently  desirable. 
Courage,  frankness,  cheerfulness,  and  a 
strong  will  are  now  the  fashionable  vir- 
tues, and  the  defects  which  often  ac- 
company these  mental  features  are  re- 
garded as  endearing,  negligible,  or  un- 


avoidable, according  to  the  degree  of 
affection  entertained  by  the  critic  for 
the  child.  Courage,  high  spirits,  and 
will-power  often  make  children  rather 
"difficult"  Delight  in  these  qualities 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  new 
and  beautiful  exhibition  of  unselfish 
parental  affection,  for  wilfulness  U  in- 
convenient, and  requires  patience  and 
self -suppression  in  parents  and  guard- 
ians. Other  causes,  however,  are  at 
work  to  make  these  qualities  popular. 
Parents  were  Just  as  affectionate  as 
they  are  now  when  a  different  type  of 
child  came  to  the  front  The  qualities 
which  are  the  most  serviceable  are 
fostered  in  each  generation.  Am1  itlon 
is  in  the  air:  the  race  begins  early,  so 
far  as  boys  are  concerned;  and  a  girl, 
unless  she  is  to  risk  the  insignificnnce 
which  so  often  means  failure,  must 
be  able  to  hold  her  own.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  that  all  the  girls  of  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  classes  should 
marry — there  are  not  men  enough  to 
go  round.  It  is  at  the  same  time  widely 
believed,  and  it  is  roughly  speaking 
true,  that  a  woman  who  has  neither  a 
husband  nor  a  profession  is  unhappy. 
Her  success  in  any  sphere  depends,  so 
far  aa  it  depends  upon  anything  but 
chance  and  looks  and  talent,  upon  her 
significance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  our  schoolmistress  meant  by 
''very  good"  little  girls  tend  to  grow  up 
insignificant.  They  make  no  Impres- 
sion at  all  at  first  sight,  and  are  con- 
sequently overlooked. 

We  are  always  being  told  with  a 
sigh  that  "boys  have  their  way  to 
make,"  and  the  saying  was  rever  so 
true  as  it  is  now.  It  is  often  pointed 
out  as  a  misfortune  to  the  poor  that 
childhood  is  shortened  for  them  by  the 
necessity  for  work.  Among  the  poor, 
quite  little  boys  are  "wage-earners:" 
often  they  earn  something  before  they 
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leave  school.  In  our  class  we  content- 
edly say  this  Is  not  so.  Bnt  is  this 
quite  the  case?  How  many  prepar- 
atory-school masters  know  that  their 
success  In  life  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  boys  whom  they  can  prepare  ©e- 
tween  nine  and  thirteen  to  be  self- 
supporting — by  means  of  scholarships? 
Of  course,  there  are  not  a  great  num- 
ber of  scholarships  to  be  had,  but  "they 
that  run  a  race  run  all."  and  It  is 
energy,  determination,  resource,  ability 
to  answer  to  the  spur  of  emulation  far 
more  often  than  born  bookishness 
which  receives  the  prize.  Parents, 
schoolmasters,  and  admirals,  not  to 
speak  of  high-school  mistresses,  all 
work  together  to  force  forward  these 
traits.  Of  course,  the  rich- -as  a  class — 
and  the  great — as  a  class— do  net  want 
their  sons  to  earn  their  school  fees,  but 
they  want  them  to  succeed  in  that  de- 
partment of  education  which  requires 
much  the  same  qualities— organize  1 
games. 

A  somewhat  sad  generation  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  gift  of  high  spirits.  The 
obviously  thoughtful  child  is  out  of 
date.  Half  the  literature  produced  for 
children  is  intended  solely  to  cultivate 
mirth.  Letterpress  and  illustrations 
alike  are  designed  for  nothing  else,  so 
greatly  do  we  grown-up  people  enjoy 
the  sight  of  merriment.  The  gayest 
children  are  the  best  liked.  Children 
quickly  realize  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  recognize,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, that  overflowing  mirth  is  a 
cause  of  approbation  and  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  failings.  Again,  this  is 
the  age  of  nonsense.  It  is  a  sign  per- 
haps that  the  public  brain  is  over- 
wrought, but  we  even  like  our  moral- 
ists to  do  up  their  wares  in  a  nonsen- 
sical form.  It  rests  the  mind  of  the  cal- 
culating parent  to  encourage  the  nat- 
ural Inconsequence  of  children.  Chil- 
dren, too,  are  forced  to  work,  nn1  non- 
sense is  a  natural  expression  of  mental 
reaction.     Anyhow,  a  torrent  of  non- 


sense which  was  regarded  is  an  in- 
tolerable bore  and  vigorously  snubbed 
is  now  welcomed  with  a  smile,  en- 
couraged, and  constantly  sifted  by 
thoughtful  listeners  with  a  view  to 
finding,  what  is  not  infrequently  to  be 
found  in  this  outpouring  of  lively  rub- 
bish, a  few  glittering  and  shining  frag- 
ments of  philosophy  of  a  profundity 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  as 
a  rule  the  child  who  talks  the  most 
nonsense  who  says  the  things  best 
worth  hearing.  We  do  not  iM*in  the 
funniest  things.  Only  few  children  are 
humorous  in  any  true  sense,  and  those 
that  are  are  quiet  children  and  stam 
in  the  background  among  the  "very 
good"  who  are  not  so  much  made  of. 

Frankness,  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed 
to  deceit,  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  but  the 
frankness  which  is  regarded  as  so  at- 
tractive to-day  is  not  merely  the  op- 
posite of  deceit;  It  is  that  absolute 
want  of  reserve  which  is  supposed  to 
prove  a  courageous  nature  and  a  kind 
home.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  a  child 
afraid  of  its  parents,  a  sight  full  of 
menace  to  them  if  they  only  knew 
it;  but  there  Is  a  frankness  which 
strikes  old-fashioned. people  as  a  little 
un-English,  especially  where  religious 
matters  are  concerned.  The  Americans 
began  the  fashion  for  innocent  profan- 
ity, and  though  we  are  not  among  those 
unconsciously  irreverent  persons  who 
imagine  that  the  tongues  of  Infants 
can  offend  the  ears  of  the  Almighty, 
we  do  think  it  is  a  pity  to  offend  the 
ears  of  the  graver  grown-up  people. 
That  the  children  of  to-day  sometimes 
give  pain  by  their  frankness  is  true. 
Have  we  not  all  winced  at  times?  But 
the  camaraderie  of  the  child  at  present 
in  fashion  Is  a  great  set-off  to  this 
easily  exaggerated  disadvantage. 

The  very  essence  of  fashion  Is  that 
it  should  change,  and  the  very  essence 
of  human  nature  is  that  it  does  not. 
There  have  always  been  plenty  of  chil- 
dren like  those  whom  we  delight  In  to- 
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day,  and  there  are  still  plenty  of  these     of  the  "very  good"  child.    It  does  not 


whom  our  fathers  delighted  In  yester- 
day. The  little  girl  who  is  seen  and 
not  heard  still  lives,  still  dreams,  still 
walks  among  fancies.  She  will  he  the 
fashion  again  when  suffragettes  have 
ceased  to  he  either  heard  or  seen.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  he  said  for  the  re- 
served child,  even  if  some  timidity 
enters  into  his  or  her  composition. 
There  is  a  sympathy  which  is  the  gift 
of  the  receptive  nature,  the  treasure 
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go  with  great  strength  of  will,  nor  with 
very  high  spirits,  nor  with  strong  pas- 
sions, nor  with  the  disposition  called 
'Interesting."  The  sensible  children  to 
whom  comicality  is  a  bore,  shyness  a 
pain,  extreme  high  spirits  an  impos- 
sibility, and  sympathy  a  reality,  exist 
in  as  great  numbers  as  ever.  They 
have  had  a  long  day.  It  Is  over,  hut 
they  will  have  another. 


WHY  LONDON? 

[Thought*  on  the  eeleotkm  (popularly  regarded  as  nattering  to  as)  of  Hnglaiid'a 
oapltal  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Peace  Conference.] 

Not  in  Berlin,  where  night  by  night  the  Koiaer 

Sleeps  in  his  "shining  armor"  pte-o-oap; 
Not  in  Vienna,  where  the  mobllizer 

Calls  up  his  levies  to  the  war-drum's  tap; 
Not  in  St.  Petersburg,  where,  should  he  need  'em, 

Each  for  his  Tsar  knows  how  to  hold  the  gate; 
Nor  yet  in  Paris,  city  of  light  and  freedom, 

Where  all  men  serve  the  State; 

But  here  in  England's  capital,  which  tenders 

Every  attraction  as  a  Peace  resort, 
Here,  where  our  starved  and  stinted  home-defenders    • 

Good  fellows  all,  are  fifty-thousand  short; 
Where  Betty  hopes  to  start  his  six-months'  training 

Soon  as  the  foe  sets  foot  upon  our  shore, 
Untroubled  by  the  dearth  of  Turks  remaining 

After  an  eight-weeks'  war;— 

Here  shall  the  delegates  pursue  their  pure  hope 
With  none  to  hamper  their  pacific  wits, 

No  military  ardor  (as  in  Europe) 
To  ruffle  their  digestions  at  the  Blta; 

Here  they  shall  parcel  out  their  wen-earned  plunder- 
To  this  the  lean,  to  this  the  Juicier  fat 

Nor  pause  to  ask:  "Our  English  hosts — we  wonder 
What  they  will  say  to  that?' 

Was  this  the  thought  that  fixed  the  choice  of  Ferdy — 
That  England  lies  outside  the  lethal  belt; 

Her  voice  as  harmless  as  a  hurdy-gurdy 
For  lack  of  fighting  force  to  make  It  felt? 
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A  race  whoso  right  to  speak  grows  dally  sorrier 

As  the  old  love  of  country  wanes  and  wanes, 
While  he  who  warns  them,  he  their  veteran  warrior, 

Gets  laughter  for  his  pains? 

Not  yet  I  hope;   not  j-et  the  ancient  glory 

Which  is  the  heritage  our  fathers  won— 
Not  yet  the  name  that  filled  the  old  world's  story 

Has  lost  its  pride  of  place  within  the  sun; 
Not  yet,  I  think,  has  apathy's  high  treason 

Docked  us  of  all  our  dear  ancestral  dower, 
Not  yet  they  patronize  us  for  the  reason 

That  we're  a  Lesser  Power. 

But  soon,  in  this  red  rivalry  of  nations, 

Where  threat  of  armld  might  alone  avails, 
Where  in  diplomacy's  deliberations 

The  sword  decides  the  balance  of  the  scales — 
Too  soon,  if  still  in  snug  repose  we  slumber, 

Moulting  the  wings  that  once  were  swift  to  mount, 
The  rest  will  treat  us  as  a  closed  back-number, 

A  land  that  doesn't  count 

Owen  Seaman. 
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It  was  in  the  early  age  of  more  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  rebellion,  before  one 
had  begun  to  see  the  advantage  of 
bowing  to  the  storm,   and  trying  to 
reach  one's  ends  by  subtler  means,  that 
sheer  terms  of  abuse  bulked  largely  In 
the  vocabulary  of  the  nursery,  in  truth 
I  think  we  must  have  been  a  desperate 
team  to  drive.    When  I  remember  the 
ever-present   resentment    with    which 
we  regarded  all  necessary  instructions, 
and  still  more  the  lurid  terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed,   I   am  inclined   to 
marvel  at  the  whole-hearted  and  thor- 
ough-going methods  of  the  barbarous 
age  of  boyhood.    The  under-nurse  of 
the  moment  was  one's  prime  adver- 
sary.   Only  at  times  of  overpowering 
exasperation  did   one  tarn  upon  the 
head-nurse,  and  one  was  apt  to  regret 
it  afterwards,  for  she  had  *'a  way  with 
her"  that  somehow  lifted  her  above  the 


level  of  attack.  But  every  new  under- 
nurse  must  be  made  to  feel  at  the  out- 
set that  you  would  go  to  bed  when  it 
suited  your  convenience  and  not  be- 
fore, that  you  would  come  out  of  your 
bath  when  in  your  own  opinion  the 
proper  moment  had  arrived,  and  your 
exit  would  not  be  hastened  by  any 
uew  method  she  might  adopt  of  hold- 
ing an  expectant  towel.  She  would 
drive  you  forth  of  course  after  a  time 
— having  first  of  all  counted  twenty, 
then  fifty,  and  then  a  hundred  without 
result — by  application  of  the  cold  tap: 
but  then  you  told  her  what  you 
thought  of  her. 

Swearing  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deadly  of  sins,  and  therefore 
held  in  awe.  That  was  forbidden 
ground  on  which  one  would  never  dare 
to  trespass.  But  a  difficulty  was  con- 
tinually arising  as  to  the  definition  of 
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what  was  swearing.    It  was  a  subject 
frequently  and  earnestly  debated,  es- 
pecially when  a  splendid  new  word  or 
expression   had  become  our  common 
property.     Was  it  swearing  or  not? 
The  trouble  wan  that  it  was  no  use  go- 
ing tor  information  to  Grown-up  Per- 
sons;  who  alone  would   be  likely  to 
know,    for   one   would   be   told   that 
whether  it  was  swearing  or  not  it  was 
"not  a  nice  word  for  us  to  use" — which 
wasn't  at  all  the  point    For  if  It  was 
not  swearing,  it  was  a  sinful  waste  not 
to  use  it    Thus  in  our  wordy  warfare, 
when  one  or  other  of  the  combatants 
had  stepped  beyond  the  usual  range 
and    employed    an    expression    of    a 
higher  flavor  than  was  customary,  his 
opponent    had    only    to    say    "That's 
swearing!"  to  pull  him  up  at  once.    It 
was  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he 
wasn't  playing  the  game.    Upon  which 
he  would  of  course  deny  it,  and  then 
the  original  point  in  dispute  was  hap- 
pily forgotten  in  the  Interesting  Inves- 
tigation which  followed.    The  disputed 
word  must  be  submitted  to  a  commit- 
tee of  experts,  and  we  would  solemnly 
make  up  our  minds  whether  it  was  ad- 
missible or  no.    But  if  it  was  adjudged 
by  common  consent  to  be  outside  the 
legitimate  list  of  expressions,  its  user 
needed  no  condemnation  from  his  fel- 
lows.    He  would  suffer  from  an  in- 
ward remorse  at  the  thought  of  the 
dreadful  thing  that  he  had  done,  how- 
belt  all  unwittingly.    In  truth  we  kept 
remarkably  on  the  safe  side.    In  the 
absence  of  an  authoritative  statement 
we  were  careful  to  draw  the  line  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  error. 

One  by  one  words  lost  their  force 
and  flavor  by  too  lavish  repetition.  I 
can  see  now  that  we  squandered  them 
too  freely.  One  was  far  too  much  given 
to  firing  off  the  best  word  in  all  one's 
armory  upon  a  trivial  occasion,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  situation  worthy  of  it, 
where  it  might  be  expected  to  tell  with 


effect  There  was  of  course  a  certain 
element  of  competition  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  prodigality, 
for  I  must  get  the  best  words  in  before 
my  adversary  had  thought  of  them. 
He  could  not  possibly  retaliate  in  the 
same  terms.  And  so,  when  times  were 
dull,  and  no  new  material  had  been 
found  for  long,  one  must  go  on  using 
out-worn  phrases  with  a  sort  of  persist- 
ent weariness.  There  were  even 
occasions  when  one  became  almost 
courteous  and  restrained  in  one's  con- 
versation for  want  of  new  matter. 
Words  also  as  a  rule  worked  down 
from  the  higher  level  to  the  lower  in 
the  course  of  their  brief  activity.  They 
were  generally  introduced  by  the  older 
members,  who  would  bring  them  into 
play  with  startling  effect  at  first  But 
when  they  were  taken  up  by  those  be- 
low, their  original  authors  repudiated 
them  after  a  while,  till  in  their  last 
most  lowly  estate  they  came  to  be 
lisped  by  one's  little  sister  in  her  rare 
moments  of  asperity. 

This  was  the  fate  of  "Cad"  and 
"Lunatic."  "Outsider"  had  a  brief  and 
brilliant  run.  "Rotter"  was  enormously 
•popular  and  even  recurred,  after  its 
first  long  innings,  in  several  vigorous 
revivals,  so  hardly  did  we  come  to  part  ' 
with  It  But  there  was,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  no  more  drastic  moment 
than  the  Introduction  of  "Blighter," 
used  with  sledge-hammer  effect  on  the 
occasion  of  an  altercation  as  to  who  it 
was  who  had  first  seen  a  penny  on  the 
road.  Even  the  penny  was  forgotten 
in  the  general  rejoicing  at  this  magni- 
ficent acquisition.  But  its  course  was 
brief.  A  strong  suspicion  grew  up 
that  it  was  Swearing:  and  though  it 
was  upon  the  tip  of  one's  tongue  a 
thousand  times  thereafter,  it  was 
never  again  hurled  forth  in  all  its 
glory.  "Half-wit"  was  invented  or  dis- 
covered by  myself,  and  in  consequence 
I  always  had  a  peculiar  weakness  for 
it    Perhaps  I  have  still,    it  was  not, 
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like  so  many  of  Its  compeers,  adapted 
to  a  sudden  shout  of  anger.  But  it 
would  be  driven  home  with  enormous 
effect  by  the  hammer  of  a  scathing 
scorn* 

Then  there  were  the  various  places 
that  you  could  be  told  to  go  to.  So 
valuable  was  this  form,  in  the  traffic 
of  everyday  intercourse,  that  it  was 
never  wholly  allowed  to  drop,  although 
the  victim's  destination  was  contin- 
ually being  altered  and  revised*  The 
difficulty  was  to  handle  it  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  forbidden  territory 
of  Swearing,  for  there  are  places  that 
one  is  told  to  go  to,  even  in  after-life, 
that  had  to  be  avoided.  But  you  were 
freely  told  to  go  to  Jericho,  or  to  go 
to  Portobello.  Best  of  all  you  could 
be  told  to  go  to  Blazes — which  was  felt 
to  be  sailing  very  near  the  wind,  by 
the  way. 

The  entire  traffic  in  abuse  had  thus 
its  artistic  side,  if  one  may  call  it  so, 
which  perhaps  did  something  to  re- 
deem it  It  was  an  exercise  in  self- 
expression.  It  was  not  enough  to  re- 
vile in  any  terms  that  came  to  hand. 
They  must  be  fresh  and  vigorous  or 
they  went  for  nothing.  One  had  per- 
haps picked  up  a  brand-new  insult 
from  a  book  or  in  a  tramway  car,  and 
one  would  dwell  upon  it  earnestly  in 
private,  trying  to  assess  its  value,  to 
foresee  its  effect.  The  moment  came 
at  last  when  it  was  launched  into  the 
world,  not  without  some  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  its  introducer.  For  he 
must  watch  its  effect  in  two  separate 
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directions;  first  upon  his  opponent — 
would  it  make  him  squirm? — secondly 
upon  the  company  at  large — would  it 
be  received,  admired,  adopted?  The 
latter  was  much  the  more  important 
question.  If  it  was  introduced  by  a 
younger  brother  especially,  he  would 
await  the  issue  with  anxiety.  And 
were  he  to  hear  it  later  on  upon  the 
lips  of  an  elder,  with  what  fine  pride 
he  would  reflect  that  it  was  his! 

I  had  been  out  to  tea — surely  it  must 
have  been  very  early  in  my  criminal 
career — and  there  had  heard  a  new 
and  glorious  word,  carrying  much  rude 
force,  and  splendidly  adapted,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  use  on  the  new 
under-nurse.  But  when  I  was  taken 
oft*  to  bed — obviously  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  its  first  appearance — I  could 
by  no  means  remember  it!  Long  and 
deeply  did  I  ponder,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  undressing  and  in  my  bath.  It 
was  not  "Beast"  and  yet  it  was  allied 
to  "Beast."  I  was  so  "good"  that 
night  that  not  even  twenty  had  to  be 
counted  ere  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
towel.  But  the  truth  was  I  was  deep 
in  thought,  trying  with  all  my  powers 
to  recapture  my  lost  treasure.  I  had 
actually  reached  the  night  nursery  be- 
fore it  came  to  me.  I  was  in  the  very 
act  of  being  congratulated  upon  my 
model  behavior.  There  could  have 
been  no  more  dramatic  moment  to  test 
Its  quality.  I  sprang  across  the  room, 
turned  upon  my  unfortunate  conductor, 

"You  Brute!"  I  shouted,  and  tum- 
bled into  bed. 

Bertram  Smith. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ACT. 


The  second  British  protest  against 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bryce  in  Washington. 
The  argument  is  clear  and  convincing, 
and  the  temper  admirable.  The  form 
and  manner  of  the  whole  protest  are 


Indeed  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be 
in  negotiations  with  people  whom  we 
like  and  esteem.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  understated  rather  than  overstated 
his  case,  which  is  always  a  wise  course 
when    one    has    unanswerable    argu- 
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ments  and  is  treating  with  a  friend. 
We  have  the  liveliest  expectation  that 
the  protest  will  make  a  genuine  in*- 
pression  in  the  United  states,  and  our 
belief  that  a  settlement  will  be  quickly 
reached  is  increased  by  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  we  know,  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  not  publicly  committed  himself 
to  any  definite  opinion  on  the  justice 
of  the  Canal  Act  With  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  it  is  otherwise.  More- 
over, we  must  not  forget  that  many  of 
the  ablest  American  jurists  and  public 
men,  like  Mr.  Root— men  whose  high 
patriotism  and  integrity  are  univer- 
sally admitted — are  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  British  claim. 
The  reasonableness  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  protest  is  also  acknowledged  in 
advance  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  reputable  American  newspapers. 
We  should  not,  indeed,  feel  justified 
in  using  language  half  as  strong  about 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  as  has  been 
used  by  many  American  newspapers. 
We  have  several  times  set  forth  the 
British  case,  but  may  briefly  do  so 
again.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of 
1850  forbade  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  acquire  any  terri- 
tory or  special  advantages  In  the 
American  Isthmus.  If  this  treaty  had 
held  good  it  obviously  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
build  the  canal.  But  in  order  to  set 
the  United  States  free  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1901. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  acquire  territory 
and  to  build  and  control  the  canal, 
but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  canal 
should  be  open  to  the  commerce  of 
"all  nations"  on  equal  terms.  This 
obviously  meant  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  otherwise  Great  Britain 
would  have  surrendered  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
to  no  purpose.  She  would  have 
given   something   for   nothing.     Now, 


the  Panama  Canal  Act  does  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  American  shipping. 
It  expressly  makes  it  possible  to  remit 
the  canal  dues  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can coastwise  traffic.  What  is  the 
American  defence  of  this  discrimina- 
tion? Mr.  Taft  has  asserted  that  "all 
nations"  does  not  include  the  United 
States  itself,  arguing  that  as  Ameri- 
can coastwise  trade  is  a  monopoly  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  there  Is  dis- 
crimination against  other  nations  in 
trade  in  which  they  do  not  and  can- 
not take  part.  The  equality  of  all  na- 
tions, he  says  (meaning  foreign  na- 
tions), is  in  fact  secured  by  the  Act. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  replies  that  the 
phrase  "all  nations"  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  include  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  the  only  natural  sense  of 
the  phrase.  The  history  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  we  have  sketched 
proves  this  to  be  so.  And  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  there  is  a  further  very 
important  proof.  When  the  original 
canal  treaty  was  passing  through  the 
Senate  it  was  proposed  that  American 
coastwise  shipping  should  be  exempted 
from  tolls  (thus  showing  that  the 
Senate  then  interpreted  the  treaty  as 
we  Interpret  it  now),  but  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hay 
himself  said  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  were  assented 
to  by  the  United  States  "as  a  consid- 
eration for  getting  rid  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty."  In  all  respects  in 
which  new  conditions  were  not  de- 
fined it  was  agreed  that  the  sense  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  should  hold 
good.  Clause  8  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty  says  in  precise  language 
that  British  and  United  States  ships 
shall  have  equal  treatment 

The  "monopoly"  argument  of  Mr. 
Taft  has  a  certain  legal  plausibility, 
but  it  will  not  bear  examination  for 
a  moment.  It  is  an  indisputable  eco- 
nomic fact  that  If  the  tolls  are  re- 
mitted in  the  case  of  American  coast- 
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wise  traffic  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
canal  will  fall  more  heavily  on  for- 
eign shipping  than  on  American  ship- 
ping, and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  framed 
to  prevent.  Mr.  Taft  assumed  in  his 
argument  that  Great  Britain  wished  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  grant- 
ing subsidies  to,  its  own  shipping  pass- 
ing through  the  canal.  But  this  was 
not  so.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  never 
sa  id  a  word  in  the  sense  of  denying 
the  abstract  right  of  the  United  States 
to  subsidize  its  shipping  at  its  own 
cost  if  it  thinks  fit.  All  he  said  was 
that  under  the  treaty  it  could  not  be 
subsidized  in  such  a  way  that  the  cost 
of  running  the  canal  would  be  higher 
for  British  ships  than  for  Ameri- 
can ships.  Again,  Mr.  Taft  argued 
that  the  phrase  "all  nations"  could  not 
rationally  Include  the  United  States, 
because  it  was  unthinkable  that  in 
war-time  the  United  States  should 
not  use  the  canal,  which  Is  in  Ameri- 
can territory,  to  the  detriment  of  some 
other  nation,  for  revictualllng  its  men- 
of-war  or  landing  troops.  The  answer 
of  course  is  that  in  1901  the  Panama 
zone  did  not  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  when  it  was  annexed 
the  British  Government  never  dreamt 
of  disputing  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  for 
its  protection.  This  has  been  most 
freely  admitted  by  us.  But  it  Is  a 
different  question  altogether  from  that 
of  remitting  tolls  or  granting  subsidies 
to  American  ships  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal 
would  be  raised  for  foreign  ships.  Mr. 
Taft's  latest  argument  about  subsidies 
was  in  effect  this:  "If  you  admit,  as 
you  now  say  you  do,  my  right  to 
grant  subsidies  to  shipping — and  you 
could  not  very  well  deny  it  as  you 
have  got  the  same  right  yourselves— I 
am  free  to  grant  a  subsidy  exactly 
equal  in  amount  to  the  toll  which  each 
ship  pays  in  passing  through  the  canal. 


Then  why  not  save  all  the  trouble  of 
this  circuitous  procedure  and  simply 
remit  the  toll  straight  off?  It  all  comes 
do  the  same  thing  In  the  end.  A  'sub- 
sidy' is  merely  the  equivalent  of  re- 
mitting the  toll."  The  answer  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  that  is:  "If  the 
United  States  exempts  certain  classes 
of  ships  from  the  payment  of  tolls,  the 
result  would  be  a  form  of  subsidy  to 
those  vessels  which  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment consider  the  United  States 
arc  debarred  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  from  making."  In  other  words, 
there  are  subsidies  and  subsidies. 
There  are  those  which  are  reconcilable 
with  the  treaty  and  those  which  are 
not. 

There  is  another  point  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  define  coastwise  trade. 
It  has  been  held  m  American  law 
that  a  ship  which  starts  from  one 
American  port  and  ends  the  voyage  at 
another  American  port  is  engaging  in 
coastwise  trade,  even  though  she  may 
have  steamed  practically  round  the 
world  in  the  Interval.  The  risk  of  un- 
fair treatment  to  British  shipping 
through  an  insufficient  understanding 
of  what  coastwise  shipping  Is,  is  so 
serious  and  so  complicated  that  we 
here  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words - 

"Coastwise  trade  cannot  be  circum- 
scribed so  completely  that  benefits  con- 
ferred  upon  it  will  not  affect  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  To  take 
an  example,  if  cargo  intended  for  a 
United  States  port  beyond  the  canal, 
either  from  east  or  west,  and  shipped 
on  board  a  foreign  ship,  could  be  sent 
to  its  destination  more  cheaply,  through 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion, by  being  landed  at  a  United 
States  port  before  reaching  the  canal, 
and  then  sent  on  as  coastwise  trade, 
shippers  would  benefit  by  adopting  this 
course  in  preference  to  sending  the 
goods  direct  to  their  destination 
through  the  canal  on  board  the  for- 
eign ship.  Again,  although  certain 
privileges  are  granted  to  vessels  en- 
gaged   in    an    exclusively    coastwise 
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trade,  his  Majesty's  Government  are 
given  to  understand  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  prevents  any  United  States  ship 
from  combining  foreign  commerce  with 
coastwise  trade,  and,  consequently, 
from  entering  into  direct  competition 
with  foreign  vessels  while  remaining 
prima  facie  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
free  pasage  through  the  canal.  More- 
over,  any  restrictions  which  may  be 
deemed  to  be  now  applicable  might  at 
any  time  be  removed  by  legislation,  or 
even,  perhaps,  by  mere  changes  in  the 
regulations." 

Sir  Edward  Qrey  ends  his  despatch 
with  an  expression  of  the  extreme  re- 
luctance he  has  felt  in  formulating 
views  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
American  Government  as  to  the  canal. 
We  shall  all  share  In  his  feelings,  and 
for  the  Bame  reason.  Englishmen  have 
never    watched    Americans    at    work 

The  Spectator. 


with  greater  admiration  than  during 
the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  We  have  seen  difficulty  after 
difficulty  conquered,  and  the  date  of 
opening  continually  brought  nearer  by 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  engineering 
the  world  has  known.  We  can  well 
understand  the  enthusiasm  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  sympathize  with  the  pride 
with  which  they  speak  of  "our"  canal. 
In  that  sense  it  is  unquestionably  their 
canal.  No  one  shares  the  credit  with 
them.  But  we  can  recall  no  case  of 
Interpreting  a  treaty  in  which  we  felt 
more  positive  than  we  do  now  that  the 
facts  admit  of  only  one  interpretation. 
We  hope,  and  we  firmly  believe,  that 
the  great  event  of  opening  the  canal 
next  year  will  not  be  marred  by  any 
remaining  vestige  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  American  nation  and  our- 
selves. 


A  HEAVY  HUSBAND. 


He  was  one  of  those  who  shy  at  the 
tite-a-tet*  life  which  for  a  long  time 
matrimony  demands.  As  his  wedding- 
day  approached  he  grew  fearful  of  the 
prolonged  conversation  which  would 
stretch  from  the  day  of  marriage 
down  the,  interminable  vistas  to  his 
death,  and,  more  and  more,  he  became 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  cope  with,  or 
his  endurance  to  withstand,  the  extra- 
ordinary debate  called  marriage. 

He  was  naturally  a  silent  man.  He 
did  not  dislike  conversation  if  it  was 
kept  within  decent  limits;  Indeed, 
he  responded  to  it  contentedly  enough, 
but  when  he  bad  spoken  or  been  ad- 
dressed for  more  than  an  hour  he 
became,  first  impatient,  then  bored, 
and  finally,  sulky  or  ill-mannered — 
with  men,  said  he,  one  can  talk  or  be 
silent  as  one  wishes,  for  between  them 
there  is  a  community  of  understanding 
turning  the  occasional  silence  into  a 


pregnant  and  fruitful  interlude  where- 
in a  thought  may  keep  itself  warm  un- 
til it  is  wanted;  but  with  a  woman- 
he  could  not  pursue  that  speculation 
further,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
.strange  sex  was  limited. 

In  every  other  respect  his  bride  was 
a  happiness.  Her  good  looks  soothed 
and  pleased  him.  The  touch  of  her 
hand  gave  him  an  extraordinary  pleas- 
ure, concealing  in  it  a  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary excitement.  Her  voice,  as 
a  mere  sound,  enchanted  him.  It  rip- 
pled and  flowed,  deepened  and  tinkled; 
it  cooed  and  sang  to  him  at  times  like 
the  soft. ringdove  calling  to  its  mate, 
and,  at  times  again,  it  gurgled  and 
piped  like  a  thrush,  happy  in  the  sun- 
light The  infinite  variation  of  her 
tone  astonished  and  delighted  him,  and 
if  it  could  have  remained  something 
as  dexterous  and  impersonal  as  a 
wind,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
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listen  to  it  for  ever— but  could  he 
give  her  pipe  for  pipe?  Would  the 
rich  gurgle  or  soft  coo  sound  at  last  as 
a  horrid  iteration,  a  mere  clamor  to 
which  he  must  not  only  give  an  obedi- 
ent heed,  but  must  even  answer  from 
a  head  wherein  silence  had  so  peace- 
fully brooded? 

His  mind  was  severe,  his  utterance 
staccato,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
those  conversational  arts  whereby 
nouns  and  verbs  are  amazingly  trans- 
figured into  a  gracious  frolic  or  an  in- 
tellectual pleasure.  To  snatch  the 
chatter  from  its  holder,  toss  and  keep 
it  playing  in  the  air  until  another 
snatched  it  from  him,  to  pluck  a 
theory,  hot  from  the  stating,  and  ex- 
pand it  until  it  was  as  iridescent  and, 
perhaps,  as  thin  as  a  soap-bubble;  to 
light  up  and  vivify  a  weighty  conversa- 
tion until  the  majestic  thing  sparkled 
and  glanced  like  a  jewel— these  things 
he  could  not  do,  and  he  knew  it 
Many  a  time  he  had  sat,  amazed  as  at 
an  exhibition  of  acrobatics,  while 
around  him  the  chatter  burst  and  sang 
and  shone.  He  had  tried  to  bear  his 
part,  but  had  never  been  able  to  edge 
more  than  one  word  into  that  tossing 
cataract,  and  so  he  fell  to  the  habit 
of  listening  instead  of  speaking. 

With  some  reservations,  he  enjoyed 
listening,  but  particularly  he  enjoyed 
listening  to  his  own  thoughts  as  they 
trod  slowly,  but  very  certainly,  to  fore- 
gone conclusions.  Into  the  silent 
arena  of  his  mind  no  impertinent  chat- 
terer could  burst  with  a  mouthful  of 
pnns  or  ridicule,  or  a  reminiscence 
caught  on  the  wing  and  hurled  Apropo* 
to  the  very  centre  of  discussion.  His 
own  means  of  conveying  or  gathering 
Information  was  that  whereby  one  per- 
son asked  a  question  and  another  per- 
son answered  it,  and  if  the  subject 
proved  deeper  than  the  assembled  pro- 
fundity, one  pulled  out  the  proper  vol- 
ume of  an  encyclopaedia,  and  the  pearl 
was  elicited  as  with  a  pin. 


Meanwhile,  his  perturbation  was 
real.  There  are  people  to  whom  we 
need  not  talk — let  them  pass:  we 
overlook  or  smile  distantly  at  the 
wretches,  retaining  our  reputation 
abroad  and  our  self-respect  in  its 
this  latter  category  a  wife  enters  with 
whom  we  may  not  be  silent,  and  into 
this  latter  category  a  wife  enters  with 
assured  emphasis.  He  foresaw  end- 
less opportunities  for  that  familiar  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
There  were  breakfast  tables,  dinner 
tables,  tea  tables,  and,  between  these, 
might  be  introduced  those  preposterous 
other  tables  which  women  invent  for 
no  purpose  unless  it  be  that  of  making 
talk.  His  own  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea  tables  had  been  solitary  ones, 
whereat  he  lounged  with  a  newspaper 
propped  against  a  lamp,  or  a  book  rest- 
ing one  end  against  the  sugar  bowl 
and  the  other  against  his  plate.  This 
quietude  would  be  ravaged  from  him 
for  ever,  and  that  tumult  nothing  could 
exorcise  or  impede.  Further  than 
these  he  foresaw  an  interminable 
drawing-room,  long  walks  together, 
and  other,  even  more  confidential  and 
particular,  sequestrations. 

After  one  has  married  a  lady,  what 
does  one  say  to  her?  He  could  not 
conceive  anyone  saying  anything  be- 
yond "Good  morning!"  Then  the  other 
aspect  arrested  him:  "What  does  a 
woman  find  to  say  to  a  man?"  Per- 
haps safety  lay  in  this  direction,  for 
they  were  reputed  notable  and  tireless 
speakers  to  whom  replies  are  not 
pressingly  necessary.  He  looked  upon 
his  sweetheart  as  from  a  distance,  and 
tried  to  reconstruct  her  recent  conver- 
sations. He  was  amassed  at  the  little 
he  could  remember:  "I,  I,  I,  we,  we, 
we,  this  shop,  that  shop,  Aunt  Elsa, 
and  chocolates/'  She  had  mentioned 
these  things  on  the  previous  day.  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  have  said  anything 
memorable  about  them,  and,  so  far  as 
he  could  recollect,  he  had  said  noth- 
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ing  In  reply  but  "Oh,  yes"  and  "To  be 
sure."  Gould  he  sustain  a  lifetime  of 
small-talk  on  these  meagre  responses? 
He  saw  in  desperate  vision  his  miser- 
able tea-table — a  timid  husband  and  a 
mad  wife  glaring  down  their  noses  at 
plates.  The  picture  leaped  at  him  as 
from  a  cinematograph,  and  appalled 
him.  After  a  time  they  would  not 
even  dare  to  look  at  each  other. 
Hatred  would  crouch  behind  those 
figures  waiting  for  its  chain  to  be 
loosed. 

So  he  came  to  the  knowledge  that 
he,  so  soon  to  be  a  married  man,  had 
been  carefully  fashioned  by  Nature  to 
be  a  bachelor.  For  him  safety  lay  In 
solitude;  others,  less  rigorously  planned, 
might  venture  safely  into  the  haphaz- 
ard, gregarious  state  of  wedlock;  but 
he  not  only  could  not,  but  must 
not.  do  so,  and  he  meditated  an  appeal 
to  his  bride  to  release  him  from  the 
contract  Several  times  the  meditation 
almost  became  audible,  but  always. 
Just  as  he  toppled  on  the  surge  of 
speech,  the  dear  lady  loosed  a  torrent 
of  irrelevancies  which  swirled  him 
from  all  anchorage  and  left  him  at  the 
last  stranded  so  distantly  from  his 
thought  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  find  his  way  back  to  it  It  would  be 
too  brutally  direct  to  shatter  informa- 
tion about  silk  at  one  shilling  the  yard 
with  a  prayer  for  matrimonial  freedom. 
The  girl  would  be 'Shocked— be  could 
see  her — she  would  stare  at  him  and 
suddenly  grow  red  in  the  face  and 
stammer,  and  he  would  be  forced  to 
trail  through  a  lengthy,  precise  expla- 
nation of  this  matter  which  was  not 
at  all  precise  to  himself.  Furthermore, 
certain  obscure  emotions  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  be  sundered  from  this  girl 
— there  was  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
more,  the  touch  of  her  lips  given 
bravely  and  with  ready  modesty,  a 
contact  not  lightly  to  be  relinquished. 
He  did  not  believe  he  could  ever  weary 
of  looking  at  her  eyes;  they  were  grey, 


widely  open,  and  of  a  kindness  such  as 
he  could  not  disbelieve  in,  a  radiant 
cordiality,  a  soft  limpid  goodwill,  be- 
lieving and  trustful  eyes  which  held 
no  guile  when  they  looked  at  him. 
There  were  her  movements,  her  swift- 
ness, spaciousness,  her  buoyant  cer- 
tainty. One  remembered  her  hair,  her 
hands,  the  way  she  wore  a  dress,  and 
a  strange,  seductive  something  about 
the  look  of  her  shoe. 

The  thing  was  not  possible.  It  is 
the  last  and  darkest -insult  to  tell  the 
woman  who  loves  you  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  marry  her.  Her  indignant 
curiosity  may  be  appeased  only  by  the 
excuse  that  you  like  some  other 
woman  better,  and  although  she  may 
hate  the  explanation  she  will  under- 
stand it;  but  no  other  less  legitimate 
excuse  than  this  may  pass  sunderlngly 
between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

It  lay,  therefore,  that  he  must  amend 
his  own  hand,  and,  accordingly,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercourse,  he  began  a 
sad  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things. 
The  world  was  so  full  of  things:  clouds 
and  winds  and  sewing  machines, 
kings  and  brigands,  hats  and  heads, 
flowerpots,  jam,  and  public-houses — 
surely  one  could  find  a  little  to  chat 
about  at  any  moment  If  one  were  not 
ambitiously  particular.  With  inani- 
mate objects  one  could  speak  of  shape, 
and  color,  and  usefulness.  Animate 
objects  had,  besides  these,  movement 
and  aptitudes  for  eating  and  drinking. 
Artistic  things  were  well  or  badly  exe- 
cuted, and  were  also  capable  of  an  in- 
ter-comparison which  could  not  but  be 
interesting  and  lengthy.  These  things 
could  all  be  talked  about.  There  were 
positive  and  negative  qualities  attach- 
ing to  everything,  and  when  the  for- 
mer was  exhausted  the  latter  could 
still  be  profitably  mined.  Order,  said 
he,  subsists  in  everything,  and  even 
conversation  must  be  subject  to  laws 
capable  of  ascertainment 

He  carefully,  and  under  the  terms 
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of  badinage,  approached  other  men,  In- 
quiring how  they  bore  themselves  in 
the  matrimonial  dispute,  and  what 
were  the  subjects  usually  spoken  of  in 
the  intimacies  of  family  life,  but  from 
these  people  he  received  little  assis- 
tance. Some  were  ribald,  some  jocose, 
some  so  darkly  explanatory  that  intelli- 
gence could  not  peer  through  the  mist. 
One  man  held  that  ail  domestic  mat- 
ters should  be  left  entirely  to  the  wife 
and  that  talking  was  a  domestic  mat- 
ter. Another  said  that  the  words 
"yes"  and  "no"  and  "why"  would  safe- 
guard a  man  through  any  labyrinth, 
however  tortuous.  Another  said  that 
he  always  went  out  when  his  wife  be- 
gan to  speak;  and  yet  another  sug- 
gested that  the  only  possible  basis  for 
conversation  was  that  of  perpetual 
opposition,  where  an  affirmation  was 
always  countered  by  a  denial,  and  the 
proving  of  the  case  exercised  both 
time  and  intelligence. 

Hie  Nation. 


•  •  •  •  • 

As  he  sat  in  the  train  beside  his 
wife  the  silence  which  he  so  dreaded 
came  upon  them.  Emptiness  buzzed 
in  his  head.  He  sought  diligently  for 
something  to  speak  about — the  charac- 
teristics of  objects!  There  were  ob- 
jects and  to  spare,  but  he  could  not 
say  "that  window  is  square,  it  is  made 
of  glass,"  or  "the  roof  of  this  carriage 
is  flat,  it  is  made  of  wood."  Suddenly 
his  wife  buried  her  face  in  her  muff, 
and  her  shoulders  were  convulsed.  .  .  . 

Love  and  contrition  possessed  him 
on  the  instant  He  eased  his  husky 
throat  and  the  dreaded,  interminable 
conversation  began— 

"What  are  you  crying  for,  my 
dear?"  said  he. 

Her  voice  replied,  smothered  by  the 
fur— 

"I  am  not  crying,  darling,"  said  she,. 
"I  am  only  laughing." 

James  Stephen*. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 


Some  weeks  ago  we  published  in 
these  columns  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  war,  based  on  the  number  of 
•combatants  in  the  field,  on  the  prob- 
able cost  of  maintaining  each  soldier, 
and  on  the  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed. Taking  the  total  number  of 
men  in  the  field  at  1,100,000,  and  the 
average  cost  per  man  at  10s  per  day, 
the  monthly  cost  worked  out  at  some 
16%  millions.  This  excluded  all  allow- 
ance for  losses  to  the  future  produc- 
tivity of  the  countries  concerned  as  a 
result  of  the  lives  lost.  A  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  war  enables  us  to  re- 
vise our  figures. 

Montenegro  began  hostilities  on 
October  8th,  while  Turkey  declared 
war  against  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on 
October  17th.   Up  to  the  time  when  the 


armistice  was  signed,  therefore,  on 
December  3rd,  Montenegro  had  been 
at  war  for  56  days  and  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  for  47  days.  Greece  has  not 
signed  the  armistice,  and  has  now  been 
at  war  for  64  days;  while  Turkey  has 
been  fighting  with  one  or  more  of  the 
combatants  for  74  days.  For  26  days, 
however,  she  was  faced  by  only  one 
opponent,  and  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son we  must  therefore  reduce  the 
period  of  full  wax  expenditure,  since 
her  whole  army  was  not  engaged 
against  Greece  or  Montenegro.  It  will 
perhaps  be  fair  to  allow  Turkey  64  full 
days.  It  appears  also  that  our  former 
estimate  of  the  number  of  combatants 
must  be  changed  in  one  or  two  cases. 
Greece,  according  to  an  Athens  corre- 
spondent, whose  letter  we  publish  in 
another  column,  has  now  as  many  aft 
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200,000  men  in  the  field;  and  though 
she  has  not  had  so  large  a  number  at 
her  disposal  throughout  the  war,  we 
shall  put  her  average  strength  for  the 
whole  period  at  150,000  men.  Her 
strength  has  proved  very  much  greater 
than  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  estimates  for  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  of  200,000  and  300,000  men 
may  perhaps  stand,  though  the  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  Morning  Fo*$ 
a  short  time  ago  reckoned  that  there 
were  then  more  than  320,000  Bulgarian 
soldiers  actually  on  Turkish  soil.  As 
regards  the  Turkish  forces,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Western  army,  exclud- 
ing second-class  Redifs  and  Albanian 
Irregulars,  numbered  between  130,000 
and  160,000  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  Eastern  army  was  put 
at  over  150,000,  with  further  troops 
rapidly  coming  in  from  Asia  Minor.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  losses  which  the 
Eastern  army  sustained  at  Kirk  Kilisse 
and  Lule  Burgas,  and  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  Reshid  Pasha  stated  a  short 
time  ago  that  there  were  170,000  men 
in  the  Chatalja  lines,  amply  provided 
with  ammunition,  and  that  the  num- 
ber was  growing  daily  greater.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark 
if  we  put  the  average  number  of 
Turkish  troops,  including  those  cap- 
tured, killed,  or  disabled,  at  400,000. 
Our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
excluding  the  expense  of  mobilization 
and  upkeep  after  the  armistice  had 
been  signed,  works  out,  therefore,  in 
this  wise: — 


Mea. 

Days  of 
Actual  War. 

Expend!  tore 
101  per  Day 
£ 

Bulgaria    . 

.     300,000 

47    • 

7,050.000 

Servia 

900,000 

47    . 

.        4,700,000 

^^WBOS 

IS0,OO0 

64      . 

.       4,800,000 

Mmneatfjo 

40,000 

*     • 

t,xao,o*o 

Turkey 

400,000 

64*    . 

•        •               * 

ifi,8oo,oqp 

Total 

1.090,000 

•     3C47O|0O0 

•  This  figure  represents  an  assumed  number 
of  days'  actual  war  expenditure. 

As  regards  the  individual  figures  of 
expenditure,  we  may  note  that  already 


a  month  ago  Bulgaria  was  stated  to 
have  negotiated  a  loan  provisionally 
for  180  million  francs,  or  £7  million, 
while  Treasury  bills  were  being  floated 
as  freely  as  possible  by  Servia  and 
Turkey.  According  to  Sir  Adam  Block's 
report  on  the  Ottoman  Debt,  the  Turk- 
ish deficit  instead  of  being  £T3%  mil- 
lions was  in  November  more  like  £T17 
million.  Part  of  this  was  owing  to  the 
Italian  war,  but  the  figure  is  stated  to 
Include  a  new  credit  of  £T6,500,000  for 
the  present  war.  Roughly,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  30  millions  sterling 
have  been  lost  during  the  actual  fight- 
ing, and  that  without  reckoning  in 
the  maimed  and  the  dead.  We 
should  fear  that  Bulgaria  must 
have  lost  in  this  way  at  least  50,000  of 
Its  manhood  and  Turkey  perhaps  100, 
000.  If  the  costs  of  mobilization  and 
the  expenses  which  run  on  during  the 
armistice  were  added,  the  actual  finan- 
cial deficits,  caused  by  the  war  to  the 
five  States  might  run  up  already  to  35 
millions.  But  even  this  huge  figure 
does  not  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  financial  cost  entailed  by  the 
war.  In  Bulgaria  and  Servia  the  mo- 
ratoria  have  been  prolonged.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  many  millions 
have  been  paid  out  by  Austria  and 
Russia  to  meet  the  partial  mobiliza- 
tions on  which  they  have  embarked. 
According  to  our  Vienna  correspond- 
ent, partial  mobilization  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  costing  the  country  about 
£50,000  per  day  above  the  normal  ex- 
penses for  the  army  and  navy;  and  a 
vote  of  12  to  1G  millions  sterling  is  to 
be  asked  for  to  meet  this.  In  addition, 
grievous  suffering  is  being  caused  to 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  who 
have  been  called  up.  We  suppose  that 
a  somewhat  similar  financial  loss  is  be- 
ing incurred  by  Russia.  To  complete 
the  picture,  we  should  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  financial  cost  of  the 
credit  troubles  to  which  merchants  and 
business  men  have  been  subjected  dur. 
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ing  the  past  two  months.  In  Austria 
and  South-Eastern  Europe  a  disastrous 
slump  >ha8  occurred,  and  business  fail- 
ures have  become  exceptionally  num- 
erous. In  Great  Britain,  and  in  parts 
of  the  world  situated  afar  from  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  the  war  has  caused 
but  a  slight  lessening  of  activity,  with 
a  more  marked  spirit  of  caution.  But 
German  trade  and  finance  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  Austria,  that 
the  strain  Is  already  being  felt. 

Throughout    the   world   the   money 
markets  and  the  capital  or  long  loan 

The  Economist. 


markets  are  deeply  affected.  Finan- 
ciers and  investors  must  expect  in  the 
coming  year  public  loans  totalling  in 
all  perhaps  80  millions  sterling  to  re- 
pair the  losses  caused  by  war  and  mo- 
bilization in  the  five  States,  as  well  as 
in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  No 
doubt  a  large  part  of  the  money  needed 
will  be  raised,  as  heretofore,  by  dis- 
counting Treasury  Bills  and  short-term 
notes,  which  means  that  the  money 
market  will  bear  part  of  the  burden 
which  would  naturally  fall  on  the  capi- 
tal market 


AN  AMBASSADOR  TO  A  PEOPLE. 


The  poet  of  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St  James — which  Mr. 
Whltelaw  Reld's  sad  death  leaves 
vacant — is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  ex- 
acting, of  diplomatic  offices.  Whoever 
holds  it  gets  nearer  to  English  life  than 
the  representative  of  any  other  coun- 
try. He  comes  to  us,  or  at  any  rate 
we  insist  on  receiving  him,  as  a  kins- 
man, a  national  guest  The  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Plymouth  or  South- 
hampton board  his  vessel  in  the  bay, 
and,  even  before  he  lands,  convince 
him  that  the  British  people  have  no  in- 
tention of  surrendering  him  to  the 
Court,  Whitehall,  and  the  West  End. 
Nothing,  Indeed,  could  well  be  more 
significant  or  of  better  omen  than  the 
semi-official,  semi-popular  greetings  that 
are  extended  to  each  new  American 
Ambassador  on  his  arrival.  They  have 
become  a  custom  of  British  public  life, 
and  a  custom  of  which  the  full  mean- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  its  singularity. 
Nothing  like  it  exists  anywhere  else. 
No  ambassador  to  this  or  any  other 
nation  is  similarly  honored.  For  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  Power  to 
be  feted  on  his  recall  in  the  capital 
of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
Is  common  enough.    But  it  is  not  usual 


to  hail  him  at  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival, before  he  has  even  presented 
his  credentials,  before  he  has  given  a 
hint  of  his  personality  or  his  policy. 
It  is  intended  to  be  precisely  what  it 
is—a  compliment,  a  distinguishing  rec- 
ognition on  our  part  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  stand  to  one  an- 
other in  a  special  relationship  such  as 
unites  no  other  nations  on  this  earth, 
and  that  between  them  some  departure 
from  the  merely  official  attitude  is  of 
all  things  the  most  natural.  It  would 
be  against  the  grain  of  national  in- 
stinct if  no  discrimination  were  made 
between  the  American  and  other  Am- 
bassadors. His  confr&nes  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  stand  outside  all  but  a 
fraction  of  British  life;  the  public 
knows  nothing  about  them,  and  does 
not  care  to  know  anything;  their  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  so  far  from  be- 
ing national  events,  are  mere  inci- 
dents of  society  and  officialdom;  they 
are  what  the  American  Ambassador 
never  is — they  are  foreigners.  He 
alone  gets  behind  the  scenes,  and  is 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  people  at 
large.  Of  him  alone  is  it  expected  that 
he  will  be  less  of  an  official  and 
more  of  a  man. 
But  while  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
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it  gives  rise  at  times  to  certain  perplex, 
ities  and  embarrassments  that  only  an 
exceptional  man,  one  whose  training 
has  been  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
ordinary  professional  diplomatist,  can 
cope  with.  British  hospitality,  as  a 
rule,  escapes  the  charge  of  exuberance. 
We  are,  indeed,  rather  famous  for 
taking  our  guests'  enjoyment  for 
granted,  for  leaving  them  cordially 
alone.  But  in  our  treatment  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  there  is  some- 
times a  demonstrativeness  that  verges 
on  the  inexorable.  We  ask  almost  too 
much  of  him;  we  drive  him  too  hard. 
There  Is  no  rest  for  an  American  Am- 
bassador in  London.  He  only  begins 
to  know  what  work  is  when  he  be- 
comes a  British  public  character,  and 
he  becomes  that  as  soon  as  he  is 
installed  in  the  Embassy  offices. 
Throughout  his  stay  among  us  we  pre- 
sume on  his  knowledge  of  English. 
There  must,  indeed,  be  times  when  we 
force  him  to  wish  he  spoke  Basque 
and  Basque  only,  and  did  not  the  faith 
and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held.  So 
might  he  live  among  us  and  possess  his 
soul  in  peace — a  mere  man,  and  not 
an  institution.  But  as  it  is,  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  Ambassador 
set  to  forthwith  to  see  which  can  en- 
tertain the  other  the  best  We  turn 
him  into  a  lecturer  to  the  nation.  Edu- 
cational and  philosophical  institutes 
thrust  him  into  their  presidential  chairs, 
and  exact  from  him  an  address  in  re- 
turn. The  Dante  Society,  the  Boz  Club, 
the  Omar  Khfiyy&m  Society,  the  Wal- 
ter Scott  Club,  if  they  can  secure  him, 
will  have  no  one  else  for  their 
guest. 

Thlnjrs,  indeed,  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  an  American  Ambassador 
who  was  content  to  be  merely  an  Am- 
bassador, who  could  not  or  would  not 
speak,  who  loathed  public  occasions, 
and  shunned  a  platform,  and  who 
screened  himself  Jbehind  the  official 
ramparts,  would  be  reckoned  a  failure, 


almost,  indeed,  a  freak  of  nature.  But 
it  is  partly  America's  own  fault  She 
should  not  send  us  cultivated,  com- 
plaisant men,  triply  armed  with  the 
capacity  to  meet  our  exactions.  Adams, 
Phelps,  Lowell,  Hay,  Choate,  and 
Whitelaw  Reid— what  other  Embassy 
in  the  world  can  show  such  a  line  of 
occupants?  Every  one  of  them  was 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  citizen,  or 
literary  man  before  he  became  eminent 
as  a  diplomatist  Every  one  of  them 
had  interests  and  affiliations  that 
stretched  beyond  protocols  and  des- 
patches and  official  routine.  Every  one 
of  them  brought  into  British  life  the 
flavor  of  the  best  Americanism,  and 
yet  was  a  success  in  his  business  and 
bargaining  hours. 

Out  of  the  remarkable  succession  of 
representatives  who  have  held  the 
post  of  American  Ambassador  in  Great 
Britain,  not  one  has  held  security  of 
tenure,  or  any  regular  and  recognized 
system  of  promotion,  or  any  pension. 
All  appointments  are  made  by  the 
President  from  men  of  his  own  party, 
and  are  liable  to  cease  at  a  moment's 
notice  when  the  other  side  comes  in. 
Diplomacy,  in  fact,  in  American  eyes 
is  rather  a  diversion  than  a  career,  and 
many  of  the  highest  posts  In  the  ser- 
vice are  given  to  men  who  have  had 
no  official  training,  but  who  like  to 
round  off  a  successful  political,  profes- 
sional, or  business  career  by  a  new  and 
pleasantly  rich  experience.  This  way 
of  doing  things  is  not  without  its  ob- 
vious disadvantages,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  which  Is  that  it  restricts  the 
Ambassadorships  at  the  chief  capitals 
to  men  of  wealth,  and  brings  into  their 
bestowal  a  flavor  of  party  politics.  A 
nation  with  heavy  and  serious 
diplomatic  responsibilities,  and  less 
immune  than  are  the  Americans 
from  the  Intimate  clash  of  inter- 
national politics,  probably  could 
not  afford  to  organize  Its  diplomatic 
service   on   any   such   lines.    But   the 
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point  to  note  is  that  in  American 
hands  an  apparently  faulty  system  is 
made  to  yield,  so  far  at  least  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  admirable  results. 
(The  reason  is  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Great  Britain  regards  him- 
self as  at  least  as  much  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  British  people  as  to  the 
British  Court,  and  precisely  because 
he  is  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the 
professional  outlook  and  the  formalism 
of  the  regular  service,  he  is  able  to 
reach  the  "man  in  the  street,"  to  win 
his  regard  and  to  hold  his  interest.  It 
is  to  men  of  this  type,  and  with  this 
broader,  fresher,  and  more  human  way 
of  looking  at  their  functions,  that  the 
future  of  diplomacy  belongs.  Mr. 
Bryce,  for  instance,  has  amply  and 
brilliantly  demonstrated  that  the  kind 
of  man  who  ought  always  to  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  in  the  United  States 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  for  the  past 
two  generations  has  represented  the 
United  States  in  Great  Britain.   There 

The  Nation. 


is  another  country  in  which  an  official 
representative  of  this  stamp  would  find 
unsurpassable  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness, and  that  country  is  Germany.  A 
British  Ambassador  in  Germany,  ap- 
proaching his  duties  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Whltelaw 
Reid  approached  theirs  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Bryce  his  in  Washington,  able  to 
hold  his  own  In  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  German  Empire,  making  a  point 
of  seeing  all  he  could  of  the  country 
and  Its  people,  attending  meetings,  con- 
gresses, and  universities,  and  compe- 
tent to  explain  Great  Britain  to  Ger- 
man audiences,  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable asset  to  the  cause  of  Anglo- 
German  amity.  Have  we  ever  tried 
to  send  this  kind  of  man  to  Berlin? 
And  what  kind  of  success  has  attended 
the  use  of  the  conventional  ambassa- 
dorial type?  Let  the  recent  relation- 
ship of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
bear  witness. 
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In  the  review  of  "Mornings  w  th 
Masters  of  Art,"  published  in  The  Liv- 
ing Age  for  November  9,  through  an  in- 
advertence which  escaped  correction  in 
proof,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
instead  of  The  Macmll'an  Company 
were  mentioned  as  the  publishers. 

Two  short  scenes  in  "the  Lndy  DoV 
restrain  the  render  from  dismissing  it 
as  a  rather  lurid  story  of  a  raw  West- 
ern town.  The  delicacy  of  Van  I.en- 
nop's  talk  on  the  fence  with  the  "bl*- 
cu It-shooter,"  and  the  pathos  of  Bill 
Duncan's  death,  make  one  wonder  why 
Miss  Caroline  Lockhart  suppressed  her 
finer  faculties  so  completely  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  book  and  delib- 
erately gave  rein  instead  to  her  unfor- 
tunate knack  of  describing  brutal  vul- 
garity.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


A  skit  with  satiric  intent,— whether 
aimed  at  the  modern  teaching  of  chil- 
dren or  at  modern  theories  concerning 
the  brains  of  beasts  it  is  difficult  to 
tell — has  been  written  by  Charles 
Dwight  Willard  (George  H.  Doran  Co.) 
and  called  "The  Fall  of  Ulysses."  A 
most  amusing  story,  indeed,  of  an  ele- 
phant who  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  until  he  became  his  master's 
superior  as  a  thinker  and  demanded 
to  be  the  master  himself.  As  a  last 
resource  the  worried  owner  tries  Ulys- 
ses with  Browning's  "Sordello"  and 
the  elephant,  attempting  the  test  of 
understanding  it,  goes  mad  and  com- 
mits suicide.  The  style  is  lively,  the 
narrative  consistent,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment the  reader  almost  believes  the 
impossible  tale.  The  author  has  a 
clever  humor  of  his  own. 
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In  a  new,  attractively  printed,  leather, 
bound  pocket  series  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company  publish  "The  Signs  of 
the  Times"  an  address  on  pressing  pol- 
itical questions  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  together  with  a  briefer  addiess 
on  "Faith"  delivered  at  several  col- 
leges;  **The  Conservation  of  Woman- 
hood and  Childhood"  an  address  de- 
livered by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Octo- 
ber, 1011,  in  New  York  city,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Forum  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League;  and  th-ee 
helpful  and  inspiring  little  volumes  of 
religious  appeal, — "The  Latent  Ener- 
gies in  life"  by  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown,  Dean  of  the  Tale  Divinity 
S  hool,  "The  Call  of  Jes"s  to  Joy" 
by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  and  "The 
Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain*' 
by  Dr.  Newell  Dwlgtit  Hillis,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Norman  Duncan's  stories  of  the  Lab- 
rador coast  have  gained  so  strong  a 
hold  on  the  imagination  and  feeling  of 
his  readers,  that  one  opens  his  new 
book  "The  Best  of  a  Bad  Job"  with 
the  warmest  anticipations.  If  regarded 
simply  as  an  adventure  story  or  an  in- 
terpretation of  life  carried  on  in  the 
grip  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  a  success. 
But  more  than  that,  through  it  runs  a 
vein,  not  of  sentimentality  but  of  real 
emotion  which  must  affect  the  most 
critical  reader.  The  story  is  a  simple 
one,  and  the  hero  a  simple  sea-man, 
who  a^ter  a  life  of  dnring  deeds  made 
for  himself  the  opportunity  to  be  classed 
as  a  great  man.  Blind  Tom  Tnlk  is 
far  from  per'ect  at  some  points  in  his 
career,  but  his  all-conquering  purpose 
to  "make  the  best  of  a  bad  job"  makes 
him  a  masterful  figure.  Norman  Dun- 
can's pictures  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  wrest  their  living 
from  its  waters,  deserve  a  lasting  p'aoe 
in  literature.    Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

Servants  and  ailments  being  topics 
perennially    attractive   to   women,    a 


sanitarium  pervaded  by  unceasing  gos- 
sip of  dangerous  symptoms  nud  un- 
satisfactory service  furnishes  Miss 
Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart  with  an 
Ideally  good  stage  for  her  "Where 
There's  a  Will,"  and  she  peoples  it 
with  admirably  adapted  players.  The 
supposed  narrator  of  the  tale,  red- 
haired  Minnie,  the  devoted  slave  of  a 
mineral  spring,  is  as  shrewd  as  Meg 
Dods,  prototype  of  her  kind,  but  more 
fortunate  in  the  guests  to  whom  she 
distributes  water  of  evil  odor  sweet- 
ened with  good  fortune.  For  the  little 
space  during  which  these  guests  are 
shown  to  the  reader,  all  of  them  are 
adventurers,  even  to  the  delightfully 
luckless  dog,  Arabella,  and  their  ir- 
responsible behavior  gives  the  reader's 
curiosity  no  restraint  until  the  very 
last  patient  has  uttered  his  last  quip. 
Further,  the  book  has  the  rather  un- 
common quality  of  being  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  wholesome 
amusement  of  hospital  inmates  and 
other  Invalids,  but  the  lucky  creatures 
who  know  illness  only  by  rumor  can- 
not but  take  pleasure  in  its  spirited 
comedy.    Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

With  a  dash  and  a  swing  Robert 
Nellson  Stephens  introduces  his  readers 
to  the  court  and  times  of  Henry  III 
of  France,  and  the  romance  "The 
Sword  of  Bussy,"  is  soon  under  way. 
Bussy  d'Amboise  is  first  gentleman  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  an  expert  swords- 
man and  a  famous  bravo,  to  whom 
many  wild  deeds  are  attributed,  many 
of  them  falsely,  and  who  is  too  careless 
to  hunt  down  and  avenge  every  mali- 
cious rumor  against  his  name.  For 
this  reason,  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
Helolse  de  Maucourt,  although  she 
loves  him,  seeks  his  life  because  she 
believes  he  has  wronged  her  sister. 
Before  the  real  culprit  is  discovered 
there  is  a  deal  of  fighting  and  adven- 
ture. Bussy  d'Amboise  Is  a  gallant 
gentleman  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
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chivalrlc  Ideal,  and  acquits  himself 
bravely.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
Mr.  Stephens'  drawing  of  Bussy 
d'Ambolse  with  Dumas'  account  of  the 
same  hero  in  his  "La  Dame  de  Mon- 
soreau."  This  is  a  closely  knit  and 
rapidly  moving  narrative  and  should 
find  a  hearty  welcome  from  lovers  of 
the  historical  romance.  L.  C.  Page 
and  Go. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "Cease  Fir- 
ing," Is  a  book  to  make  an  old  man 
young,  for  it  will  carry  him  back  to  the 
days  when  the  souls  of  all  Americans 
were  alternately  shaken  by  enthu- 
siasm, or  by  despair,  according  to  the 
news  brought  from  the  field  where  Kins- 
men were  fighting  Kinsmen,  in  a  con- 
test sincerely  believed  by  each  of  them 
to  be  righteous.  As  one  closes  the  long 
closely-knit  narrative  of  the  years  be- 
tween the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  one  seems  to  leave 
reality  behind,  and  looks  out  half  be- 
wildered upon  a  united  country  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  peace.  As  is  nat- 
ural Miss  Johnston's  sympathies  are 
with  the  South,  but  she  writes  with 
fairness  so  well  maintained  that  the 
men  who  trained  the  guns  for  Farra- 
gut,  or  marched  to  the  sea  with  Sher- 
man will  find  no  fault  in  the  tale. 
The  generation  which  learns  its  his- 
tory from  Miss  Johnston  will  not  have 
to  correct  it  by  the  light  of  more  sober 
chronicles,  and  those  who  seek  a  love 
story  at  once  brilliant,  pathetic  and  hu- 
morous will  find  her  at  her  very 
best  in  "Cease  Firing."  Mr.  N.  C. 
Wyeth  is  the  painter  of  the  four  ex- 
cellent pictures  illustrating  the  book, 
and  two  carefully  accurate  maps  will 
adequately  serve  any  serious  student. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Montrose  J.  Moses  has  done  an  in- 
teresting, but  very  difficult,  thin?  in 
translating  from  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
"On  Emerson  and  Other  Essays."  The 
"other   essays"    are   on   Novalls   and 


Ruysbroek.  The  papers  are  as  de- 
lightful as  bewildering  and  the  trans- 
lator is  worthy  of  praise  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  disentangled  the 
thought  of  so  hazy  a  thinker  as  Maet- 
erlinck as  he  thinks  about  so  far- 
from-clear  a  thinker  as  Emerson 
or  such  a  midnight  mystic  as  Ruys- 
broek. Maeterlinck  is  a  profound  in- 
terpreter of  the  moods  of  men;  what  he 
sees  he  sees  with  acumen  and  sympathy ; 
so  that,  though  he  has  much  criticism — 
especially  on  the  lack  of  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression — to  level  at  his 
three  co-transcendentaiists,  his  quick 
comprehension  often  floods  dark  spots 
with  light  Maeterlinck  was  never  more 
his  own  wonderful  self  than  in  this 
book.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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'Increasing  Home  Efficiency,"  by 
Martha  Bensley  Bruere  and  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  was  originally  published  in  va- 
rious magazines  carefully  edited  for 
family  consumption.  The  book's  four- 
teen chapters  consider  countless  ques- 
tions affecting  domestic  economy,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  expose  the  fal- 
lacy of  many  time-honored  maxims, 
long  supposed  Indisputable.  Nothing, 
from  Poor  Richard  to  Mill,  is  sacred  to 
the  authors,  and  the  reader  who  begins 
any  chapter  believing  himself  safely 
entrenched  in  argument,  finds  his  lines 
of  defence  in  ruins  long  before  he  ar- 
rives at  its  last  word.  No  solution  of  any 
problem  is  offered  as  final,  unless  the 
declaration  "What  we  need  most  to- 
day is  the  domestication  of  business 
and  socialization  of  the  home"  may  be 
regarded  as  ultimate  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  implies  indefinite  change. 
The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  almost 
continuous  suggestion  of  imperfection 
In  existing  conditions,  «jod  Its  stimula- 
ting and  even  irritating  implication 
that  it  is  the  reader's  business  to  make 
them  perfect  Man  is  an  essentially  In- 
dolent animal,  but  such  a  book  as  this 
should  arouse  the  most  sluggish.  The 
Macmillan  Company* 
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THE    LONG    ROAD   HOME. 

There's  a  wind  up  and  a  sighing  along 
the  waterside, 

And  we're  homeward  bound  at  last  up- 
on to-night's  full  tide: 

Bound  the  world  and  back  again  is 
very  far  to  roam  .  .  . 

And  San  Juan  Strait  to  England,  it's  a 
long  road  home! 

We'll  tow  out  to  Flattery  before  the 
sun  is  high: 

We'll  shake  the  harbor  dust  away  and 
give  the  land  good-bye: 

And  singing  in  her  topsails  O,  the  deep- 
sea  wind'U  come 

And  lift  us  through  it  lively  on  the 
long  road  home. 

The  old  man  he  goes  smiling,  for  he's 

gathered  in  a  crew; 
We've    various    Turks    and    infidels, 

we've  most  things  but  a  Jew: 
He's  got  the  pick  of  all  the  stiffs  from 

Panama  to  Nome  ... 
And  we'll  make  'em  into  sailors  on  the 

long  road  home. 

The  leaves  that  just  are  open  now, 

they'll  have  to  fade  and  fall, 
There'll  be  reaping-time  and  threehing- 

tlme  and  ploughlng-time  and  all; 
But  we'll  not  see  the  harvest-fields  nor 

smell  the  fresh-cut  loam; 
We'll  be  rolling  gunwale  under  on  the 

long  road  home. 

We've  waited  for  a  cargo  and  we've 

waited  for  a  crew. 
And  last  we've  waited  for  a  tide,  and 

now  the  waiting's  through; 
O  don't  you  hear  the  deep-sea  wind  and 

smell  the  deep-sea  foam, 
Out  beyond  the  harbor  on  the  long  road 

home? 

And  It's  "home,  dearie,  home,"  when 

the  anchor  rattles  down 
In  the  reek  of  a  good  old  Mersey  fog 

a-rolling  rich  and  brown  .   .   . 
Bound  the  world  and  back  again  is 

very  far  to  roam, 
And  all  the  way  to  England  it's  a  long 

road  home! 

C.  Fow  Smith. 

The  Spectator. 


TO  A  TERRIER. 
(November  1910.) 

Crib,  on  your  grave  beneath  the  chest- 
nut boughs 
To-day  no  fragrance  falls  nor  summer 

air, 
Only  a  master's  love  who  laid  you 

there 
Perchance  may  warm  the  earth  'neath 

which  you  drowse 
In  dreams  from  which  no  dinner  gong 

may  rouse, 
Unwafceable,  though  close  the  rat  may 

dare, 
Deaf,  though  the  rabbit  thump  in  play. 

ful  scare, 
Silent,  though  twenty  tabbies  pay  their 

vows. 

And  yet,   mayhap,  some  night  when 
shadows  pass, 

And  from  the  fir  the  brown  owl  hoots 
on  high, 

Then  should  one  whistle  'neath  a  favor- 
ing star 

Tour  small  white  shade  shall  patter 
o'er  the  grass, 

Questing  for  him  you  loved  o'  days 
gone  by, 

Ere  Death  the  Dog-Thief  carried  you 
afar! 

Patrick  R.  Chalmers. 


THE   TEMPER  OF   A   MAID. 

The  Swallow  dives  in  yonder  air, 
The  Robin  sings  with  sweetest  ease, 
The  Apple  shines  among  the  leaves, 
The  Leaf  is  dancing  in  the  breeze; 
The  Butterfly's  on  a  warm  stone. 
The  Bee  is  suckled  by  a  flower; 
The  Wasp's  inside  a  ripe  red  plum, 
The  Ant  has  found  his  load  this  hour; 
The  Squirrel  counts  and  hides  his  nuts, 
The  Stoat  is  on  a  scent  that  burns; 
The  Mouse  is  nibbling  a  young  shoot, 
The  Babbit  sits  beside  his  ferns; 
The  Snake  has  found  a  sunny  spot, 
The  Frog  and  Snail  a  slimy  shade; 
But  I  can  find  no  Joy  on  earth, 
AH  through  the  temper  of  a  maid. 

W.  H.  Davie*. 
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FOR  EL  ISLAM 

The  problems  offered  for  solution  by 
the  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
are  too  various  and  intricate  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  book,  much  less  an 
article.  The  most  that  one  can  do  is 
to  lay  stress  on  factors  of  importance 
and  warn  the  student  against  certain 
pitfalls.  Some  leading  factors  in  the 
present  situation,  as  well  as  Its  most 
crying  danger,  seem  to  be  ignored. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism,  expressed  in  brutal 
massacres  of  subject  Christians,  which 
was  unknown  before  the  nineteenth 
century?  The  Mohammedans  of  old 
were  not  inhuman.  Compare  their  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  for  Instance,  when 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  all  the 
churches  were  respected,  with  that  of 
the  Crusading  armies  with  its  awful 
massacre;  their  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject Christians  with  that  endured  by 
heretics  and  Jews  in  Europe;  and  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  religion  of  the 
sword  in  those  days  was  more  tolerant 
than  that  of  peace  and  love.  In  the 
BulAc  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  in 
the  fourth  volume,  there  is  a  story  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  in  the  book, 
having  in  every  word  the  air  of  truth. 
It  is  of  a  merchant  who  repaired  to 
Acre  at  a  time  of  truce,  and  while 
there  became  enamoured  of  a  Frankisto 
woman,  the  young  wife  of  an  officer  in 
the  Crusading  host,  but  was  restrained 
from  wronging  her  by  thoughts  of  God. 
Afterwards  he  came  across  her  as  a 
captive,  and,  as  she  was  then  lawful 
to  him,  married  her.  The  story,  told 
with  absolute  simplicity,  with  no  as- 
persions on  the  faith  or  customs  of  the 
Crusaders,  is  an  odd  contrast  to  the 
Frankish  stories  full  of  "the  foul  Pay- 
nlm,"  "the  false  perjurious  Mahound," 
Ac.  Yet  that  the  Crusaders  recognised 
the  honor  of  the  Moslems,  esteeming 


them  above  the  Eastern  Christians, 
can  be  shown  from  history;  as  also 
that  the  Eastern  Christians  loved  them 
better  than  the  Frank. 

"Secure  under  the  Mamaluke 
sceptre,"  says  Gibbon,  writing  of  the 
schism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  "the 
three  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och  and  Jerusalem"  (the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  not  yet  fallen,  was  in- 
timidated by  the  forces  of  the  West), 
"...  condemned  the  creed  and 
council  of  the  Latins."  Far  from 
crushing  out  the  Oriental  churches, 
Moslem  rule  preserved  them.  By  the 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  would 
have  been  persecuted  to  extinction  for 
their  slight  divergence. 

When  Constantinople  fell  at  length, 
the  conqueror  divided  the  city  and  its 
churches  equally  between  the  two  re- 
ligions, and  though  that  edict  was 
rescinded  half  a  century  later,  the 
principle  of  toleration  still  endured. 
Travellers  in  Turkey  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  like  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
speak  of  the  moderation  of  the  Turk 
as  something  unexpected,  a  most 
strange  discovery.  Every  male  Chris- 
tian paid  a  tax  (the  merest  trifle)  annu- 
ally for  his  life,  which  was  technically 
forfeit  to  El  IsULm.  In  return  he  was 
exempt  from  service  m  the  wars  which 
swept  off  thousands  of  the  Moslem 
population.  The  penal  laws  against 
him  much  resembled  those  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  England  against 
Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception 
that  his  faith  was  not  proscribed. 
Those  laws  were  often  unenforced  for 
years  together.  They  are  now  abol- 
ished. All  recent  changes  have  been 
favorable  to  the  "Nazarenes."  Never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  In  the  history  of  El 
Islftm  have  subject  Christians  suffered 
persecution  for  their  faith.  What,  then, 
Is  the  cause  of  those  "atrocities"  which 
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have  shocked  the  world  from  time  to 
time  in  the  last  century? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  be  foreign 
Interference,  of  a  particularly  intim- 
ate and  galling  nature. 

OF  old,   poor  Christians   and   poor 
Moslems  lived  on  equal  terms,  chaffing 
each  other  freely  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, as  many  genial  folk-tales'  live 
to  witness.     They  do  so  still  where 
equal  poverty  combines  them.     But, 
thanks  to  Interference  by  the  European 
Powers,   protecting   each  her  special 
brand  of  native  Christian;  thanks  to 
missionary  efforts  directed  mainly  to 
the  Christian  population;  thanks  last, 
but  princtpally,  to  the  capitulations  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty  by  which  each  sub- 
ject of  the  fourteen  States  enumerated 
resident  in  Turkey  acquires  ex-terri- 
torial standing  (*.e.  is  placed  out  of 
reach  of  the  law  of  the  country),  to- 
gether with  his  servants  and  depend- 
ents, generally  native  Christians;  the 
Christian    population    has    been     set 
above  the  Moslem  in   a  way   which 
savors    strongly    of    injustice.      The 
Christian  has  been  schooled  for  noth- 
ing by  the  missionaries,  who  put  him 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  good  living. 
Boasting  the  protection  of  some  for- 
eign consul,  he  is  perforce  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment   In  time  past,  when  supervision 
was  less  keen  than  it  is  now,  many 
Christians  even  changed  their  nation- 
ality.    Without   departing   from    the 
country,  or  the  least  intention  or  desire 
ever  to  do  so,  they  obtained  paper*  of 
naturalization  from   a   foreign  consul 
simply  and  solely  to  secure  a  "pull"  in 
Turkey,  and  not  through  any  lore  of 
the  adopted  nation.    I  am  acquainted 
with  a  man,  a  Christian  native  of  the 
Lebanon,  whose  father,  being  drago- 
man to  the  Italian  Consulate,  obtained 
napers  of  naturalization  in  this  way. 
The  father  laid  by  money  and  bought 
property.    The  son  renounced  the  fez 
and  took  to  hats,  and  thought  himself 


superior  to  all  Ottoman  subjects.  De- 
spite his  Arab  name,  he  was  Italian  to 
all  inquirers,  until  this  year,  when  word 
went  forth  that  all  Italians  were  to 
leave  the  Empire.  Then  he  changed 
•his  tone:  "I  am  the  son  of  an  Arab, 
like  the  rest  of  you,"  he  cried  in 
anguish.  His  swagger  of  the  foreign 
subject  vanished  in  a  trice.  He  begged 
them,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  let  him 
stay.  But  the  evidence  was  clear 
against  him;  his  fellow-Christians  with 
the  Moslems  drove  him  out.  In  his 
place  of  exile  his  one  thought  was  to 
return;  his  mind  was  tortured  with 
anxiety  for  his  possessions.  He  bribed 
some  smugglers  to  convey  him  in  with 
other  illicit  goods.  But  in  a  street  of 
Beyrout,  when  he  believed  all  danger 
past,  the  cry  "Italian!!"  was  raised 
suddenly,  a  mob  collected,  our  friend 
was  badly  beaten  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, rescued  by  the  authorities,  and 
once  more  banished.  That  shows  the 
utterly  factitious  character  of  such 
"naturalization." 

The  great  majority  of  Christians  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  no  wish  to 
dwell  elsewhere.  Except  the  people  of 
the  Lebanon,  who,  in  return  for  their 
autonomy,  were  years  ago  walled  in 
with  a  prohibitive  tariff,  preventing  too 
much  profit  from  their  labors,  they 
would  seldom  emigrate;  and  the  tend- 
ency of  emigrants  is  to  return.  Nor 
where  else  could  they  enjoy  the  same 
Immunity  in  the  pursuit  of  rather  dark 
commercial  ends;  nowhere  else  could 
they  extort  such  interest  for  money 
lent,  or  live  on  a  luxurious  scale  so 
cheaply.  They  have  no  corporate  senti- 
ment approaching  nationality,  nor  any 
solid  bond  of  union  in  religion,  divided, 
sub-divided,  as  they  are,  Into  conflict- 
ing sects.  These  words  do  not  apply 
to  Servla  and  Bulgaria— till  lately 
Turkish  provinces — where  a  sense  of 
nationality  survived  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  was  of  one  opinion;  but 
they  do   apply  to  Thrace  and  Mace- 
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donia,  almost  as  much  as  to  tbe  Asiatic 
provinces  I  hays  in  mind. 

The  scale  of  education,  as  of  com- 
fort, wealth  and  lnzory,  is  g*nerall> 
higher  among  Christians  than  among 
Mohammedans,  and  this  owing  entirety 
to  foreign  interference  (including  mis- 
sionary effort,  rendered  arrogant  by 
the  capitulations)  in  the  former's  favor. 
Tbe  Christians  almost  everywhere 
seem  pampered;  the  Mohammedans 
neglected  and  downtrodden.  And  the 
Christians  are  not  herded  to  the  army, 
like  the  Moslems. 

"We  saved  their  lives,  we  kept  them 
Uke  expensive  pets  for  centuries,"  I 
have  heard  a  Moslem  cry  with  indig- 
nation, "and  now  you  say  we  are  their 
persecutors!  If  we  had  killed  them  all 
at  the  beginning,  as  you,  of  Western 
Europe,  would  have  done  in  those 
days,  you  would  not  now  be  troubling; 
but  our  Faith  forbade  it." 

"Expensive"  they  have  truly  been  to 
Turkey;  though  as  to  *tpets"  there  may 
be  two  opinions.  My  friend  meant  that 
tbe  Moslems  bad  done  all  the  fighting, 
and  the  government,  police,  and  so  on. 
while  the  Christians  stayed  at  home, 
Increased,  multiplied,  and  made  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians have  been,   and  are  still,  good 
subjects,  of  high  service  to  the  State. 
A  list  of  native  Christian  pashas — not 
to  speak  of  physicians,  clerks,  philoso- 
phers,   and    men    of    letters — would 
include  few  names  that  are  not  quite 
Illustrious,  honored  by  Moslems  and  by 
Christians    equally.      The    Christians 
have  always  had  a  hand  in  the  admin- 
istration   of    finance    in   Turkey;    her 
foreign  commerce  ham  been  theirs  en- 
tirely.   A  hundred  instances  of  kindli- 
ness and  toleration  could  be  found  for 
•very    instance   of   oppression,    under 
normal  circumstances. 

It  is  only  where  the  foreign  consul's, 
or  "protector's,"  hand  is  seen,  raising 
a  man  above  the  common  lot  of  Turk- 
ish  subjects,    that    any    bitterness   is 


found  between  adherents  of  the  two 
religions.  The  Christians  boast  of 
favors,  put  on  airs.  Then  all  at  once 
there  may  arise  a  sudden  madness;  and 
the  Innocent— poor,  wretched,  and  half- 
starving  villagers — may  suffer  for  the 
guilty,  being,  to  the  mind  of  madness, 
the  same  species.  The  burden  of  bad 
government  falls  heaviest  to-day  upon 
the  poor  Mohammedan,  who,  seeing 
Christians,  once  his  equals,  basking  at 
their  ease,  feels  sore  with  injury.  He, 
the  conqueror  of  old,  has  still  his  pride, 
but  nothing  else  to  lean  on  for  support 
or  comfort  No  foreign  Power  Is  heed- 
ful of  his  lot  His  government,  to 
which  he  looks  with  blind  devotion,  is 
always  harassed  by  the  Franks  or 
Muscovites  and  cannot  help  him. 

In  1860  at  Damascus  there  was  this 
sore  feeling.    Some  low-class  Moslems 
did   a   foolish,   rather   childish   thing. 
They  made  some  crosses  out  of  bits  of 
wood,  attached  them  to  the  tails  of  the 
street  dogs,   and   sent  these   running 
through   the  Christian   quarter.     The 
Russian  consul   took   the  matter  up. 
The   culprits   were  apprehended.     At 
the  consul's  bidding  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernor gave  orders  that  for  punishment 
the  prisoners  were  to  sweep  the  streets 
of  the  Christian  ward  in  chains.    The 
sight  of  Moslems  thus  degraded,  with 
native  Christians  looking  on  compla- 
cently, produced  a  transitory  insurrec- 
tion of  such  fury  that  the  authorities 
were  powerless  to  check  the  slaugh- 
ter.   Thousands  of  Christians  perished, 
hundreds  fled.     The  Russian  consul's 
house  was  the  first  burnt 

That  is  an  instance  typical,  I  think, 
of  many  others.  Russia  in  her  dealings 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  has  sel- 
dom been  considerate  of  Moslem  feel- 
ing, or  squeamish  of  the  means  used 
to  obtain  her  ends.  Many  thousands 
of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  her 
ambitions. 

Then  usury  has  caused  much 
trouble:  for  usury,  beloved  of  Eastern 
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Christians,  Is  to  the  unenlightened 
Moslem  an  abominable  crime.  Where 
land  is  the  security,  the  trouble  is  em- 
bittered; for  land  In  Turkey  is  a 
sacred  thing,  "the  house  of  El  Islam," 
and  a  Christian  could  not  until  three 
years  since  acquire  it  legally  In  his 
own  name.  Usury  has  been  the  cause 
of  horrid  murders,  particularly  where 
the  moneylender  is  Armenian  and  his 
customers  are  Kurds,  his  ancient  ene- 
mies. And  here  again  the  Innocent 
many — wretched  peasants— have  suf- 
fered for  the  guilty  few— the  cunning 
townsmen.  The  slaughter  of  women 
and  children,  so  horrible  to  us.  seems 
merely  logical  to  peoples  among  whom 
the  custom  of  blood-vengeance  still  ob- 
tains; and  Christians  also  practice  it 
in  warfare. 

As  far  as  I  can  gather,  in  two  cases 
only  can  massacres  be  fairly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  both  cases  happened  under  Abdul 
Hamld  II.,  a  Sultan  whom  the  Turks 
themselves  deposed  with  ignominy. 
Moslems  of  the  better  sort  are  not 
bloodthirsty.  They  hate  such  crimes 
as  much  as  we  do.  They  have  long 
been  worried  over  the  condition  of 
their  country,  seeking  some  road  to 
quiet  out  of  all  her  troubles.  The  very 
massacres  themselves  are  proof  that 
even  Ignorant  Moslems  were  unhappy 
in  the  state  of  things.  The  Powers  of 
Europe,  they  were  constantly  assured, 
desired  nothing  else  than  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of 
Mohammedan  and  Christian,  both 
alike.  That  was  the  cause,  the  one  and 
only  cause,  of  all  their  interference. 
This  seemed  strange,  since,  by  their 
interference  on  behalf  of  Christian 
sects,  by  their  ''Capitulations'*  placing 
many  thousands  of  Inhabitants  of 
Turkey  outside  the  country's  law— a 
privilege  which  has  been  shamefully 
abused  by  certain  lesser  Powers  which 
once  were  Turkish  provinces— they 
have  made  reform  a  superhuman  task. 


Yet  many  Moslems  half  believed  these 
Christian  declarations.  That  was  one 
reason  why  the  Toung  Turk  Proclama- 
tion of  equal  rights  for  all  was  every- 
where received  with  such  enthusiasm. 
Moslems  hoped  that  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  had  been  found  at  last;  while 
native  Christians  hardly  dared  to  trust 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  The 
news  was  too  miraculously  good  to  be 
at  first  believable. 

Then  came  the  disillusion.  At  once 
upon  the  tidings  of  new  life  In  Turkey, 
Bulgaria  threw  off  the  suzerainty— 
very  dear  to  Moslem  pride— and  Aus- 
tria gobbled  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  other  Powers  which  signed  the 
Berlin  Treaty  made  but  feeble  protest 
The  Christian  States  had  never  been 
in  earnest  when  they  said  their  one 
Idea  in  intereference  was  Turkey's 
renovation  and  .reform.  The  last  thing 
they  desired  was  her  revival.  At  the 
first  sign  of  a  new  and  healthy  life  in 
her  they  fell  to  snatching  what  they 
could,  for  fear  lest  in  a  short  while  she 
should  hold  her  own.  Supine  and  sick, 
they  might  have  let  her  be.  Alert  once 
more  and  eager  for  her  strength  she 
got  no  mercy  from  them. 

In  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  In  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
throughout  North  Africa,  in  Afghani- 
stan and  India,  a  wave  of  Moslem  in- 
dignation rose,  and  still  is  rising, 
against  what  was  regarded  as  the 
grim  fanaticism  of  the  Christian  Pow- 
ers. Tripoli  did  not  allay  this  feeling. 
The  present  onslaught  upon  Turkey  by 
her  former  subjects — the  final  tearing 
up  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  though  Turkey  is 
still  called  on  to  observe  it  for  her 
part— has  brought  it  up  to  fever  heat. 
To  those  who  know — as  Moslems 
know,  exclusively— the  part  played  by 
Bulgaria  in  working  up  the  Macedo- 
nian troubles,  that  Power's  solicitude 
for  Macedonia  appears  the  most  ironi- 
cal of  pretexts,  too  shallow  to  deceive 
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a  child  in  politics.  The  aim  of  the 
Allies,  they  say,  is  nothing  nobler  than 
a  wholesale  slaughter  of  Mohamme- 
dans, unworthy  the  connivance  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

Bulgaria's  rejection  of  the  suzerainty 
discredited  the  Young  Turks  at  the 
outset  with  the  ruck  of  Moslems,  who 
look  upon  the  loss  of  territory  as  an 
insult  to  the  Faith.  The  Toung  Turks, 
thus  belittled,  proved  feeble  and  were 
soon  divided.  They  felt  their  impotence 
to  cope  with  the  old*  Moslem  feeling. 
They  made  the  grave  mistake  at  first 
of  relaxing  all  the  reins  of  government 
Instead  of  tightening  them.  And  along 
with  protestations  of  sincere  goodwill 
they  got  their  death  blow  from  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  their  protectors. 
They  fell,  and  a  strong  Government 
(Including  Christiana),  representing  all 
shades  of  opinion,  took  up  their  anx- 
ious burden  of  reform.  Again  Bulgaria 
was  foremost  in  the  field  against  it. 
Again  the  Powers  of  Europe  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  pleading  impotence. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  every  Moslem  in 
the  world  should  now  be  saying  that 
we  are  the  real  enemies  to  Turkey's 
progress;  our  last  desire  to  see  her 
Christian  peoples  dwell  contented;  our 
real  intention  to  degrade  and  maim 
her?  Our  Moslem  fellow-subjects  have 
their  newspapers  which  publish  glean- 
ings from  the  English  Press,  a  large 
section  of  which  is  occupied  to-day  in 
vilifying  with  amazing  ignorance  a 
Moslem  Power,  the  only  one  left  stand- 
ing, which  is  the  object  of  their  love 
and  fervent  sympathy. 

Truly  the  simple  fact,  well  ascer- 
tained, of  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  native  Christians  loyal  to  the  Porte 
might  give  our  latter-day  Crusaders 
pause,  since  it  deflates  their  diatribes. 
The  Christian  churches  of  the  East  are 
many;  Turkey  has  let  them  all  survive 
together.  Would  any  Christian  Power 
have  done  as  much?  They  value  for- 
eign interference  only  as  it  raises  one 


above  another.  Collectively  they  stand 
to  lose  by  any  change.  Under  any 
other  rule  they  would  ere  long  grow 
discontented,  and  sentimentalize  about 
"old  times,"  as  do  the  Copts  in  Egypt. 
The  majority  now  know  enough  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  other  conn* 
tries  to  recognize  that  even  a  chaotic, 
mediaeval  Turkey,  prolific  of  disorders 
and  unsafe  for  travel,  is  better  as  a 
place  of  residence  and  less  oppressive 
of  the  individual  than,  for  example, 
Russia. 

As  for  Turkish  government,  "rough 
in  the  hand,  but  genial  in  the  head/' 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  regard  it 
in  the  abstract  with  some  slight  affec- 
tion. The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  of 
Turkey  long  ago  declined  to  be  the 
cat's  paw  of  an  anti-Moslem  Power. 
Her  punishment  was  the  Bulgarian 
exarch.  The  Armenian  Church  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the 
Mohammedan  mob,  and  she  preserves 
the  spirit  of  a  nationality;  yet  it  is 
truly  to  be  doubted  if  a  majority 
among  her  members  would  be  found  to 
vote  for  any  foreign  ruler  but  the  Turk. 
The  lesser,  weaker  Churches  are  pro- 
tected under  Moslem  rule  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  greater.  All  have 
equal  standing.  As  in  the  hotbed  of 
religious  strife,  Jerusalem,  the  Moslem 
keeps  the  Christians  from  each  other's 
throats. 

If  Christians  thus  support  the  Sul- 
tan, what  of  the  Mohammedans?  Their 
loyalty  is  a  religious  sentiment,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire into  ours.  The  world  of  El  Isl&m 
is  still,  what  Christendom  has  ceased 
to  be,  one  mind,  one  body  for  religion. 
The  genuine  Turks — a  small,  superior 
race,  enjoying  the  prestige  of  aristo- 
cracy— alone  of  all  Mohammedans  have 
stepped  out  from  the  Middle  Ages  into 
modem  life.  Others  have  seemed  to 
do  so  at  the  behest  of  Christian  tutors 
and  through  Imitation;  but  they  are 
subject   to  relapses   one   has  seen  in 
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Egypt.  The  Turks  have  made  the 
journey  by  themselves.  They  promise 
to  evolve  a  civilisation  as  "modern"  as 
our  own  and  owing  much  to  ours,  yet 
independent  and  perhaps  superior,  as 
building  less  upon  mechanical  contriv- 
ance, more  on  culture  of  its  citizens. 
They  are  Hanafls,  members  of  the  only 
Sunnlte  sect  of  El  Islam  which  values 
reason  as  a  guide  above  tradition. 
They,  therefore,  In  their  faith  itself 
can  welcome  progress  which  M&llkis 
and  Shefa'is  would  deem  ungodly.  And 
their  influence  upon  their  co-religion- 
ists is  almost  boundless.  It  was  they 
who  overthrew  the  recent  tyranny 
whose  ministers  were  chiefly  Arabs  of 
the  baser  sort.  It  is  they— though 
not  the  Young  Turk,  hare-brained  sec- 
tion—who rule  to-day  the  counsels  ef 
the  Empire.  To  show  the  influence 
they  can  exert  on  populations  com- 
monly esteemed  fanatical,  and  also  the 
sincerity  of  even  Ignorant  Moslems  in 
the  desire  for  a  new  era:  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  the  late  Sultan  wis 
employed  upon  his  counter-revolution, 
secret  emissaries  were  dispatched  in 
all  directions  to  stir  up  insurrection 
(which  means  irassaere)  with  the  no- 
tion of  discrediting  the  new  regime. 
Only  in  one  district  round  Merstn  and 
Adana  did  massacres  take  place.  Else- 
where quite  common  (Moslems  of  the 
class  that  generally  loves  a  riot — at 
Beyrout  it  was  some  boatmen— caught 
the  envoys  soon  after  their  landing  and 
led  them  to  the  Government  for  depor- 
tation. At  Adana  Turks  worked  among 
the  rescuers. 

Upon  the  Turks,  with  their  prestige 
as  fellow-tribesmen  and  companions  of 
the  Caliph,  as  liberators  of  the  realm, 
rests  all  the  hope  of  the  Islamic  world. 
The  indignation  felt  by  Moslems  every- 
where at  their  unjust  treatment  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe  is  immeasurable, 
and  may  at  any  moment  become  dan- 
gerous. The  Turks  are  conscious  of 
this  peril  at  their  backs,  mid  are  doin? 


all  they  can  to  ward  it  off.  In  the  cap- 
ital they  were  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain good  order  without  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  warships  in  the  Bospho- 
rus.  But  in  the  provinces  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  some  ugly  outbreaks  when 
the  tidings  of  defeat  are  known,  as 
must  soon  happen,  in  spite  of  false 
news  circulated  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. These  disorders  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  warships  in  the  Bosphorus 
will  exacerbate,  since  all  the  Powers 
concerned  are  viewed  as  enemies  to 
El  Islam.  And  who  can  say  bow  far 
the  flames  may  spread? 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  British  Empire  that  a  Moslem 
Power,  the  Caliphate,  should  be  put 
down  for  the  mere  wish  to  practice 
what  we  have  for  years  been  preach- 
ing—a nationality  that  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  religious  differences.  For 
it  comes  to  that  In  the  four  years 
since  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed in  Turkey,  Turkey  has  had  a 
number  of  assailants,  no  defender.  The 
backward  Moslem  races  will  resrard 
these  national  disasters  as  a  "judg 
ment"  upon  Turkish  innovations;  and 
that  must  do  incalculable  harm. 

The  most  disheartening  fact  revealed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  so-called  Con- 
cert of  Great  Powers  is  that  England 
with  her  millions  of  Mohammedans 
has  no  settled  Moslem  policy.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  harassed 
statesmen  should  have  some  faint  con- 
ception of  Pan-Islamism  in  its  higher 
meaning?  Perhaps  it  is.  But  mere 
humanity  demands  consideration  of  the 
problem  offered  by  the  poor  Moham- 
medan. The  Allies  may  say,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  that  the  said 
problem  Is  no  longer  of  importance  in 
the  European  provinces,  so  few  of  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  remaining. 
The  trouble  will  be  thus  transferred  to 
Asia,  and  rendered  more  acute  by  more 
congestion  if  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Europe  is  maintained.     Who  can  say 
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after  this  exhibition  of  their  impotence, 
that  the  Great  Power*  can  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  Asia?  The 
raids  on  any  trifling;  pretext  are  as 
likely  to  continue  till  not  a  scrap  of 
independent  Moslem  territory  is  left 
Conquest  is  no  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  it  only  bottles  up  a  spirit 
which  must  have  an  outlet,  and  pre- 
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vents  the  Moslem  population  from  its 
own  development  The  principles 
formulated  at  the  revolution,  and  since 
adopted  by  the  Turkish  nation  as  a 
whole,  were  as  hopeful  for  the  Mos- 
lem as  the  Christian.  There  seems  a 
danger  that  in  any  settlement  arranged 
by  Christian  Europe  the  claims  of  the 
Mohammedan  may  be  ignored. 

MarmadMke  Pickthall    - 
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The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mony 
penny's  "Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(London:  John  Murray)  is  of  a  deeper 
interest  than  the  first.  What  it  has 
lost  in  the  high  spirits  of  adventurous 
youth  it  has  gained  in  a  grave  con- 
sistency of  purpose.  In  1837,  in  which 
year  the  book  opens,  Disraeli  had 
sowed  the  wild  oats  of  romance,  and 
none  knew  more  confidently  than  he 
that  the  seeds  of  a  wanton  extrava- 
gance were  to  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest 
of  political  achievement  He  had 
gained  by  a  brilliant  and  deliberate 
eccentricity  the  goal  of  social  success. 
And  henceforth,  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  eyes  were  fixed  firmly 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
member  for  Maidstone,  as  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  he 
claimed  and  won  a  consideration 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  bold  candi- 
date still  wavering  between  a  reckless 
Radicalism  and  the  philosophic  Tory- 
ism of  Bolingbroke.  But  though  the 
years  of  romance  were  finished,  Dis- 
raeli still  cherished  an  Inveterate 
habit  of  picturesque  optimism.  Though 
the  battle  was  by  no  means  over,  he 
saw  himself  always  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  an  easy  victor.  The  demon 
of  doubt  never  whispered  a  paralyzing 
syllable  in  his  ear.  His  home-letters 
still  burn  with  a  fiery  confidence.  He 
1s  conscious  that  all  eyes  are  upon 
him.    He  knows  that  he  is  singled  out 


for  particular  favors.  "The  dinner  to- 
day," says  he,  when  as  a  member  he 
is  but  a  day  old,  "is  merely  a  House 
dinner  of  14 — all  our  great  men  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Ramsay  and 
myself,  the  only  two  new  members. 
It  has  occasioned  some  jealousy  and 
surprise."  If  it  was  Disraeli's  first 
Parliament,  it  was  Queen  Victoria's 
first  Parliament  also,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral surprise  there  was  a  division  on 
the  Address.  It  took  an  hour,  and 
Disraeli  entered  into  it  with  all  the 
zest  of  a  novice.  "I  left  the  House 
at  ten  o'clock,"  thus  he  writes,  "none 
of  us  having  dined.  The  tumult  and 
excitement  great.  I  dined,  or  rather 
supped,  at  the  Carlton  with  a  large 
party  off  oysters,  Guinness,  and  broiled 
bones,  and  got  to  bed  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock.  Thus  ended  the  most 
remarkable  day  hitherto  of  my  life." 
The  enthusiasm  is  characteristic. 
He  found  every  day  remarkable,  and 
the  last  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
all.  He  took  up  politics,  as  he  took 
up  society,  with  a  light  heart  and  an 
iron  hand,  and  his  triumph  was  en- 
sured. It  was  not  the  least  of  his 
good  fortune  that  his  maiden  speech, 
delivered  on  December  7,  1837,  should 
have  been  received  with  an  unparal- 
leled demonstration  of  hostility.  The 
occasion  long  ago  claimed  the  place 
in  history  which  it  will  never  Bur- 
render.     It  was  an  Irish  debate,  and 
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Disraeli  deliberately  elected  to  follow 
O'Connell,  his  ancient  enemy.  "We 
shall  meet  again  at  Phllippi"— this  had 
been  his  challenge,  and  at  Phllippi 
they  stood  face  to  face.  He  attacked 
his  ancient  enemy  in  the  admirable 
phrases  of  which  he  was  master. 
O'Connell's  speech  was  "a  rhetorical 
medley."  O'Connell's  subscription  was 
"a  project  of  majestic  mendicancy." 
If  Disraeli's  dandyism  lost  him  the 
sympathy  of  many  even  in  his  own 
party,  his  spirited  attack  upon  O'Con- 
nell roused  a  storm  of  fury  among 
the  Irish.  "Hisses,  groans,  hoots,  cat- 
calls, drumming  with  the  feet  loud 
conversation,  and  imitation  of  ani- 
mals," we  are  told,  greeted  every  one 
of  his  sallies.  Throughout  it  all  he 
remained  unperturbed.  Not  for  one 
moment  was  his  temper  ruffled. 
Whenever  there  was  an  interlude  of 
silence  he  spoke  another  period  of  his 
prepared  speech  in  a  cold,  even,  relent- 
less voice.  He  twitted  the  noble  Tity- 
rus  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the 
learned  Daphnis  of  Liskeard,  and  he 
painted  a  famous  picture  of  Lord  John 
Russell  "from  his  pedestal  of  power 
wielding  in  one  hand  the  keys  of  St, 

Peter  and  waving  with  the  other " 

The  sentence  was  never  completed,  but 
Disraeli  was  not  slow  to  inform  his 
friends  that  had  he  been  allowed  to 
proceed  he  would  have  put  in  the 
noble  lord's  other  hand  the  cap  of 
liberty.  Thus,  amid  an  unexampled  up- 
roar,  he  drew  on  to  his  memorable 
peroration:  "I  sit  down  now,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will   hear 
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me. 

Henceforth  Disraeli's  place  In  the 
House  was  assurred.  A  respectable 
speech,  delivered  and  heard  in  silence, 
might  have  been  his  undoing.  The 
hostility  of  the  Irish  had  assured  him 
a  brilliant  effect  Henceforth  he  was 
familiar  to  every  gossip  in  the  king- 
dom as  the  man  who  had  been  shouted 
down  and  had  not  winced  at  the  pun- 


ishment For  a  moment,  it  Is  true, 
even  his  own  serener  confidence  was 
shaken,  but  for  a  moment  only.  A 
breath  of  encouragement  speedily 
blew  away  the  cobwebs  of  his  doubt. 
Chandos  congratulated  him  in  the 
lobby.  "I  replied,"  writes  he  to  his 
sister,  "that  I  thought  there  was  no 
cause  for  congratulations,  and  mut- 
tered 'Failure!'  'No  such  thing,'  said 
Chandos:  'you  are  quite  wrong.  I 
have  just  seen  Peel,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"Now,  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think 
of  D."  Peel  replied,  "Some  of  my 
party  are  disappointed  and  talk  of  fail- 
ure. I  say  fust  the  reverse.  He  did  all 
that  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 
I  say  anything  but  failure;  he  must 
make  his  way."'" 

Where  Peel  led,  the  others  followed. 
Lyndhtirst  made  light  of  the  bullying 
of  the  Radicals.  He  was  sure  that 
Disraeli  "would  have  the  courage  to 
have  at  them  again."  But  the  man 
whose  eulogy  most  warmly  gratified 
the  orator  was  Shiel.  "Now,  gentle- 
men," Raid  -Shiel,  in  Bulwefs  hearing, 
"I  have  heard  all  you  have  to  say,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  heard  this  same  speech 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  I  tell  you  this:  if 
ever  the  spirit  of  oratory  was  in  a 
man,  it  is  in  that  man.  Nothing  can 
prevent  him  being  one  of  the  first 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
[great  confusion].  Ay!  I  know 
something  about  that  place,  I  think, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  besides,  that 
If  there  had  not  been  this  interruption, 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  made  a  fail- 
ure. I  don't  call  this  a  failure,  It  is  a 
crush.  My  d&HU  was  a  failure,  be- 
cause I  was  heard,  but  my  reception 
was  supercilious,  his  malignant.  A  </<*- 
but  should  be  dull.  The  House  will  not 
allow  a  man  to  be  a  wit  and  an  orator 
unless  they  have  the  credit  or  finding 
it  out"  It  was  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion, which  led  to  a  friendship  and 
much  good  counsel.  Shiel,  a  master  of 
Parliamentary  tactics,  not  only  praised 
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Disraeli,  he  advised  him:  "Get  rid  of 
your  genius  for  a  session,"  said  he. 
.  .  .  "Speak  often,  for  you  must  not 
show  yourself  cowed,  but  speak 
shortly.  .  .  .  Quote  figures,  dates,  cal- 
culations. And  in  a  short  time  the 
House  will  sigh  for  the  wit  and  elo- 
quence which  they  all  know  are  in 
you."  Never  was  better  advice  given, 
nor  more  wisely  received.  The  next 
time  Disraeli  spoke  in  the  House  he 
was  careful  to  be  dull. 

Among  the  many  reproaches  hurled 
at  Disraeli  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
was  the  charge  of  political  Inconsis- 
tency. He  was  denounced  for  a  rene- 
gade on  a  hundred  platforms.  His 
early  adventures  in  the  cause  of  Radi- 
calism were  recalled  to  his  mind  with 
a  pompous  iteration.  Tet  Disraeli 
was  more  sternly  consistent  than  any 
of  his  colleagues  or  rivals.  He  was 
from  the  beginning  a  disciple  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  a  disciple  of  Boling- 
broke  he  remained  unto  the  end. 
From  the  doctrine  of  Tory  Democracy 
he  never  wavered.  He  was  unalter- 
able in  his  opposition  to  the  Whlggish 
oligarchy.  He  fought  the  selfishness 
of  the  greedy  middle  class  with  all 
the  weapons  of  his  forensic  eloquence. 
"I  look  upon  the  Whigs  as  the  anti- 
Xaticnal  party,"  he  had  said  on  the 
hustings  at  Taunton,  and  he  repeated 
the  phrase  with  variations  again  and 
again.  In  1840  he  assured  Charles  Att- 
wood  that  he  had  worked  for  no  other 
end  than  to  aid  the  formation  of  a 
national  party.  "I  entirely  agree  with 
you,"  he  wrote,  "that  a  union  be- 
tween the  Conservative  Party  and  the 
Radical  masses  offers  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  preserve  the  Empire." 
And  the  consistency  of  Disraeli  came 
from  no  desire  to  entrench  himself 
against  attack.  He  was  consistent, 
because  before  all  things  he  was  a 
political  philosopher.  For  him  the  di- 
vision bell  was  not  the  one  and  only 
excuse  of  statesmanship.    He  accepted 


the  House  of  Commons,  with  its  rules 
of  procedure  and  its  passion  of  parties, 
as  a  convenient  method  of  government 
??one  more  loyally  than  he  respected 
its  traditions  and  guarded  its  priv- 
ileges. But  he  was  a  statesman  of 
fixed  principles,  which  he  would  if  he 
could  persuade  the  House  to  carry  out 
The  last  lines  of  "Sybil"  have  been 
quoted  many  times.  They  cannot  be 
quoted  too  often,  for  they  contain  in  a 
small  space  the  essence  of  the  Disrae- 
lian  doctrine.  "That  we  may  live  to 
see  England  once  more  possess  a  free 
Monarchy,  and  a  privileged  and  pros- 
perous People,  Is  my  prayer;  that 
these  great  consequences  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  energy  and  de- 
votion of  our  Youth  is  my  persuasion. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  to  be  young 
and  to  be  indifferent  can  be  no  longer 
synonymous.  We  must  prepare  for  the 
coming  hour.  The  claims  of  the  Fu- 
ture are  represented  by  suffering  mil- 
lions; and  the  Touth  of  a  Nation  are 
the  trustees  of  Posterity." 

With  this  faith  emblazoned  on  his 
banner  Disraeli  went  forth  to  fight. 
It  Inspired  him  not  only  in  the  battle 
of  Young  England  but  in  his  fierce  con- 
test with  Peel.  Each  of  these  epi- 
sodes, admirably  described  by  Mr. 
Monypenny,  was  a  necessary  step  in 
Disraeli's  progress.  They  won  him  the 
two  things  of  which  he  stood  urgently 
in  need—Parliamentary  fame  and  the 
support  of  the  aristocracy.  The  good 
fortune  which  seldom  deserts  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  perched  happily  upon 
Disraeli's  shoulder.  The  brief  glory  of 
Young  England,  if  it  attained  no  defi- 
nite object,  was  Disraeli's  first  real 
triumph  in  the  House.  It  strengthened 
his  position;  it  crystallized  his  views. 
That  he  should  have  taken  the  lead 
of  the  generous  spirits  who  had  come 
down  from  Cambridge,  eager  to  reform 
thr  world,  was  natural.  Dinraeli  al- 
ways professed  a  keen  sympathy  with 
men  younger  than  hiir.pelf.    He  had  a 
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profound  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  youth. 
Before  Young  England  could  claim  to 
be  a  party,  be  was  already  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Lord  John  Manners 
and  George  Smythe,  the  apostles  of  the 
new  gospel.  "I  find  myself  without  ef- 
fort the  leader  of  a  party,"  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  as  early  as  March  1842, 
"chiefly  of  the  youth  and  new  mem- 
berg.  Lord  John  Manners  came  to  me 
abont  a  motion  which  he  wanted  me 
to  bring  forward,  and  he  would  second 
it  like  Claud  Hamilton.  Henry  Buillle 
the  same  about  Afghanistan.  I  fiud 
my  position  changed."  Nor  was  it 
strange  that  Lord  John  and  Smythe 
should  willingly  seek  the  guidance  of 
Disraeli.  He  was  a  man  of  ardor, 
equal  with  their  own,  and  of  far  wider 
experience.  A  yet  stronger  bond  be- 
tween them  was  a  community  of 
thought  and  interest.  The  doctrine  of 
Tory  Democracy,  which  Disraeli  ex- 
pounded with  so  brilliant  an  effect,  had 
been  evolved  by  them  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  in  complete  independence 
and  sincerity.  And  when,  new  to  Par- 
liament, they  heard  Disraeli  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  people,  they  hailed  him 
with  enthusiasm  as  the  leader  of 
their  party. 

Young  England,  as  we  discern  it  in 
retrospect,  was  a  clear  outcome  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  Literary  in  its 
origin  and  inspiration,  it  made  a  vali- 
ant attempt  to  turn  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation upon  the  dark  places  of  politics. 
George  Smythe  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, its  only  begetters,  were  poets  by 
tempera  ment  politicians  by  training 
and  ambition.  But  above  all  they  were 
true  Romantics.  For  them  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  not  dead.  The  influences 
of  their  childhood  and  their  youth 
were  feudal  and  Byronic.  To  feu- 
dalism they  were  born;  the  lessons  of 
Byronism  they  had  learned  at  school 
and  college,  and  had  given  to  them  the 
ampler  interpretation  of  magnanimous 
youth.     Moreover,  they  had  read  the 


Waverley  Novels  with  passion,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  popular  love  of  antiqui- 
ties. They  were  fervent  legitimists 
both:  they  still  cherished  the  sentiment 
of  the  Jacobites;  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners had  proved  in  Spain  a  practical 
sympathy  with  the  Carlists.  A  meet- 
ing with  F.  W.  Faber  at  the  Lakes  had 
inclined  them  both  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  High  Church  party,  and  they  were 
near  enough  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 
another  offshoot  of  Romance,  to  fall 
beneath  the  spell  of  Newman.*  Clearly 
for  them  a  Whig  alliance  was  impos- 
sible. They  came  forward  as  the 
champions  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
people.  "O  for  an  hour  of  George 
(Canning!"  exclaimed  George  Smythe 
on  a  famous  occasion,  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  Canning  could  not  but  be  as 
hostile  to  Peel  as  to  the  Whigs  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Mony penny  explains  their  politi- 
cal views  with  justice  and  lucidity. 
•'They  devised  for  the  Church,"  says 
he,  "a  position  of  greater  independence 
than  the  Erastian  spirit  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  been  willing  to 
sanction,  or  that  Peel  himself,  we  may 
surmise,  would  have  been  disposed  to 
concede.  Like  all  true  Romantics,  they 
had  an  antipathy  to  the  middle-class, 
which  was  Peers  political  idol;  they 
dreaded  Its  growing  influence,  and 
hoped  to  provide  a  counterpoise  by 
rewakening  the  sense  of  duty  in  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  rightful  place  as  leaders 
and  protectors  of  the  people.  With  the 
people  at  large  their  sympathy  was 
real  and  active.  They  had  that  faith 
in  the  lower  orders  which  the  Tory 
party  had  lost,  and  the  courage  to  be- 
lieve that  It  might  be  possible  to  re- 
deem them  from  the  misery  and  serf- 
dom into  which  they  had  fallen.  Their 
minds  were  fertile  in  ideas,  some  of 
them  too  picturesque,  perhaps,  to  be 
practical,  but  all  of  them  noble  and 
disinterested,  for  bringing  back  joy  to 
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the  sombre  and  monotonous  lives  of  the 
laboring  poor,  and  renewing  the  har- 
mony between  classes  that  had  been 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "Mer- 
rie  England*  of  the  past"  It  was  a 
lofty  and  noble  aspiration,  and  that 
Young  England  failed  is  the  worst 
misfortune  that  could  have  fallen  upon 
the  people.  Unhappily  democracy  has 
taken  the  road  of  serfdom,  and  to-day 
we  see  a  vision  which  would  have  piti- 
fully distressed  the  champions  of 
1842,  a  vision  of  working  men  en- 
slaved by  their  own  leaders  and  by  the 
mischievous  men  they  have  put  in 
office— enslaved,  and  with  no  other 
freedom  than  a  vote. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Young  Eng- 
land, and  worthily  were  they  advo- 
cated by  the  youthful  heroes  who  com- 
posed the  party.  Of  these,  as  we  have 
said,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Lord 
John  Manners  and  George  Smythe. 
Lord  John  was,  as  Mr.  Monypenny 
well  says,  "a  man  of  a  loyalty,  purity, 
and  kindliness  of  nature  that  almost 
amounted  to  geniius."  Other  gifts 
were  his  also.  He  had  a  natural  tal- 
ent for  politics,  and  grew  with  the 
years  into  a  keen  debater  and  a  wise 
administrator.  The  advocacy  of  the 
people's  cause  was  his  peculiar  contri- 
bution to  Young  England's  stock  of 
ideas.  Disraeli  drew  him  with  a  dis- 
cerning hand  as  Lord  Henry  Sydney 
in  "Conlngsby."  "An  indefinite  yet 
strong  sympathy  with  the  peasantry 
of  the  realm,"  he  wrote,  "had  been  one 
of  the  characteristic  sensibilities  of 
Lord  Henry  at  Eton.  Yet  a  schoolboy, 
he  had  busied  himself  with  their  pas- 
time and  the  details  of  their  cottage 
economy.  As  he  advanced  in  life  the 
horizon  of  his  views  expanded  with 
his  intelligence  and  his  experience; 
.  .  .  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
career  he  devoted  his  time  and  thought, 
labor  and  life,  to  one  vast  and  noble 
purpose,  the  elevation  of  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people."    Of 


keener  intellect  and  of  far  less  stable 
character  than  Lord  John,  George 
Smythe  raised  the  highest  hopes 
among  his  contemporaries.  A  man  of 
ideas  and  of  a  quick  originality,  he 
might  have  won  distinction  in  many 
fields.  He  has  left  behind  him  frag- 
ments of  literature  which  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure.  It  will  give  some 
measure  of  his  charm  and  humor  it 
we  say  that  throughout  his  wayward 
life  he  retained  unabated  the  affection 
of  Lord  John  Manners,  and  that  Dis- 
raeli owned  he  "was  the  only  man 
who  had  never  bored  him."  His  friend- 
ship with  his  two  closest  colleagues 
lasted  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
Disraeli  painted  his  portrait  more  than 
once  with  candor  and  admiration.  He 
sat  for  "Coningsby,"  and  he  is  the 
Waldershare  of  "Endymion"— "profli- 
gate but  sentimental,  unprincipled  but 
romantic;  the  child  of  whim,  and  the 
slave  of  an  imagination  so  freakish 
and  deceptive  that  it  was  always  im- 
possible to  foretell  his  course.  He  was 
alike  capable  of  sacrificing  all  his  feel- 
ings to  worldly  considerations,  or  of 
forfeiting  the  world  for  a  visionary 
caprice;" 

Thus  Disraeli,  and  perhaps  it  is  by 
paradoxes  that  Smythe  may  best  be 
described.  His  career  itself  was  a 
paradox  in  which  genius  and  failure 
are  closely  interwoven.  Perhaps  he 
loved  life  too  well;  perhaps  he  cared 
too  little  for  life's  wise  management  to 
win  what  is  called  success.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  failed  brilliantly  and  com- 
pletely. His  failure  does  but  set  a 
keen  edge  upon  the  memory  of  his  wit. 
There  is  often  an  element  of  dulness 
In  success,  if  another  paradox  be  per- 
mitted, and  George  Smythe  was  never 
dull.  He  passed  through  life  like  a 
brilliant  butterfly,  and  if  he  left  it 
with  smirched  wings,  he  lived  always 
In  the  sunshine  of  a  gay  popularity. 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  the 
first  to  serve  under  Disraeli's  leader- 
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ship.  Their  banner  belonged  to  them 
all;  the  leadership  was  Disraeli's  own. 
Others  there  were  who  stood  or  sat 
by  their  side — Cochrane  and  Baillie,— 
and  at  Deepdene  they  indulged  their 
fancy  as  they  would.  The  new  party 
won  an  instant  recognition-  It  was  in- 
deed  the  wonder  of  a  season.  It  gave 
its  name  to  a  foolish  newspaper;  its 
praise  or  blame  was  on  every  tongue; 
and  its  importance  for  Disraeli  was 
that  it  helped  to  accentuate  his  obvi- 
ous divergence  from  official  Toryism. 
For  Young  England.  Peel's  autocratic 
temper  could  profess  no  sympathy. 
The  generous  aspirations  of  Manners 
and  Smythe  were  unintelligible  to  his 
practical  commonsense,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  already  regarded  Disraeli  as 
his  bitterest  enemy.  •'Witi*  respect  to 
Young  England,"  he  wrote  to  Croker, 
"the  puppets  are  moved  by  Disraeli, 
who  Is  the  ablest  man  among  them:  I 
consider  him  unprincipled  and  disap- 
pointed, and  in  despair  he  has  tried 
the  effect  of  bullying.  I  think  with 
you  they  will  return  to  the  crib  after 
prancing,  capering,  and  snorting;  but 
a  crack  or  two  of  the  whip  well  ap- 
plied may  hasten  and  ensure  their  re- 
turn. Disraeli  alone  is  mischievous, 
and  with  him  I  have  no  desire  to  keep 
terms.  It  were  better  for  the  party 
if  he  were  driven  into  the  ranks  of  our 
open  enemies."  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  1843,  and  it  proves  that  Peel 
was  still  groping  in  the  dark.  In  three 
years  he  was  destined  himself  to 
smash  the  party,  and  it  was  Disraeli, 
and  no  legitimate  heir  of  his,  who  was 
called  upon  to  reshape  it. 

The  definite  achievement  of  Young 
England  was  not  great.  It  did  not 
change  the  course  of  English  politics: 
it  did  not  sensibly  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes.  It  held  meet- 
ings at  Manchester  and  Bingley,  which 
gave  its  members  an  opportunity  of 
much  eloquence.  It  did  what  it  could 
to  encourage  Athenseums,  as  the  homes 


of  popular  culture  were  called,  and  to 
further  an  excellent  scheme  of  allot- 
ments. This  is  not  much,  it  may  be 
said;  but  Young  England  did  far  more 
than  may  be  precisely  measured.  It 
gave  a  humaner  tone  to  politics;  It 
reminded  the  country  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  not  merely  "a 
knife  and  fork  question,"  that  "you 
must  cultivate  the  heart  as  well  as 
seek  to  content  the  belly";  it  Insisted 
that  the  things  of  the  mind  were  worth 
fighting  for,  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  class,  eagerly  cultivated  by  the 
Whigs,  were  no  Bound  basis  for  so- 
ciety. The  teaching  of  Disraeli  and 
his  noble-hearted  friends  has,  alas! 
been  long  ago  forgotten.  To-day  an 
appeal  to  anything  but  a  knife  and 
fork  falls  upon  deaf  ears,  and  if  there 
is  none  to  inaugurate  another  party  of 
Young  England,  we  are  doomed  in- 
deed. But  as  there  were  then  gener- 
ous souls  to  speak,  there  were  gener- 
ous souls  also  to  listen.  Though  the 
party  was  broken,  a  part  at  least  of 
its  work  was  done.  Upon  Disraeli  and 
his  career,  as  we  have  said,  it  had  a 
conspicuous  influence.  It  gave  him  a 
wise,  foreseeing  policy,  and  it  placed 
him  in  direct  opposition  to  Peel.  And 
then  it  Inspired  "Coningsby." 

There  is  no  episode  in  Disraeli's  life 
that  has  been  more  fiercely  discussed 
than  his  relations  with  Peel,  and  it  is 
only  just  that  Mr.  Mor.ypenny  should 
have  treated  these  relations  at  consid- 
erable length.  At  the  outset  Disraeli, 
like  the  rest  of  his  generation,  was  dis- 
posed to  welcome  Peel  as  the  hope  and 
stay  of  the  Tory  party.  He  was  de- 
lighted at  Peel's  approval,  and  smiled 
gaily  in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
Great  was  his  satisfaction  when 
Wyndham  Lewis  declared  that  "Peel 
had  taken  him  by  the  hand  in  a  most 
marked  manner."  The  applause  of  his 
leader  was  grateful  in  his  ears  and 
freely  given.  His  maiden  speech  was 
encouraged  by  none  more  loyally  than 
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by  Peel.  "Sir  Robert  Peel,"  we  are 
told,  "who  very  rarely  cheers  any  hon- 
orable gentleman,  not  even  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  speaker  of  his 
own  party,  greeted  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  with  a  prodigality  of  applause 
which  must  have  been  very  trying  to 
the  worthy  baronet's  lungs.  ...  He 
repeatedly  turned  round  his  head,  and 
looking  the  youthful  orator  in  the  face, 
cheered  him  in  the  most  stentorian 
tones."  Two  years  later  Disraeli  still 
took  pleasure  in  the  friendship  of  Peel. 
"I  dined  at  Sir  Robert's  on  Saturday," 
he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "and  tame  late, 
having  mistaken  the  hour.  I  found 
some  25  gentlemen  grubbing  in  solemn 
silence.  I  threw  a  shot  over  the  table 
and  set  them  going,  and  in  time  they 
became  even  noisy.  Peel,  I  think,  was 
quite  pleased  that  I  broke  the  awful 
stillness,  as  he  talked  to  me  a  good 
deal,  though  we  were  far  removed." 
Disraeii,  of  course,  preserved  his  inde- 
pendence: he  spoke  and  voted  on  oc- 
casion against  his  party,  but  with  no 
more  violence  than  was  permitted  to 
a  young  member  of  Parliament  All 
went  well  indeed  until  1841,  when 
I'eel  once  more  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  Disraeli  applied,  as  well  he 
might,  for  the  recognition  which  he 
thought  due  to  him.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Peel  was  insistent  and  a 
trifle  sentimental.  "I  confess  to  be  un- 
recognized at  this  moment  by  you  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  overwhelming,  and  I 
appeal  to  your  own  heart — to  that  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity  which  1  feel  are 
your  characteristics — to  save  me  from 
an  intolerable  humiliation."  The  an- 
swer was  what  we  should  expect-* 
cold  and  conclusive.  "I  trust,"  replied 
Peel,  "that,  when  candidates  for  Par- 
liamentary office  calmly  reflect  on  my 
position  and  the  appointments  I  have 
made,  they  will  understand  how  per- 
fectly insufficient  are  the  means  at  my 
disposal  to  meet  the  wishes  that  are 
conveyed   to   me   by   men    whose   co- 


operation I  should  be  proud  to  have, 
and  whose  qualification  and  preten- 
sions for  office  I  do  not  contest"  Both 
wrote  the  letters  that  we  should  expect 
of  them.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  each  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  other,  Peel,  never  a 
keen  judge  of  men,  put  too  low  a  value 
upon  Disraeli's  eminent  ability.  Disraeli, 
conscious  of  his  power,  was  Impatient 
at  delay.  In  Peel's  favor  it  may  be 
said  that  Disraeli  had  been  less  than 
four  years  in  Parliament  and  that 
though  he  had  proved  himself  a  clear 
and  courageous  speaker,  though  he 
was  already  a  master  of  political  his- 
tory and  political  tactics,  he  had  not 
yet  won  the  universal  ear  of  the  House. 
Applauded  vigorously  by  a  clique,  he 
was  looked  upon  askance  by  many  on 
either  side.  Even  three  years  later,  as 
Mr.  Monypenny  says,  he  was  not  gen- 
erally accepted.  He  was  still  paying 
dearly  for  the  means  by  which  he 
had  advanced.  By  a  stroke  of  ill-luck, 
he  seemed  always  an  easy  mark  for 
slander.  Many  a  foolish  libel,  now  dis- 
proved and  still  believed,  was  circu- 
lated to  his  discredit  "Nor,  in  spite 
of  all  his  gifts,"  Mr.  Monypenny  tells, 
"had  he  yet  acquired  the  authentic 
House  of  Commons  manner.  He  had 
courage  and  originality,  unbounded 
cleverness,    and    that    most    effective 

weapon the  power  of  sarcasm.    But 

all  these  are  gifts  which  require  su- 
preme tact  for  their  judicious  display 
in  Parliament,  and  in  Parliamentary 
tact  he  was  at  first  a  little  wanting. 
.  .  .  There  was  an  element  of  preten« 
tiousness  and  presumption  in  his 
speeches  which  the  House  of  Commons 
resented.  The  oracular  manner,  which 
became  a  positive  asset  when  he 
reached  a  high  position,  tended  to  de- 
lay his  ascent  He  was  too  didactic 
in  tone,  and  his  cleverness,  though 
great,  was  too  ostentatious."  That  is 
true  enough,  and  had  he  been  given 
office,  the  responsibility  would  doubt- 
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less  have  sobered  his  manner.  He  did 
not  get  office,  and  though  It  is  not  for 
us  to  regret  an  exclusion  which  gave 
ns  "Coningsby"  and  "Sibyl,"  it  was' 
clear  that  for  him  the  political  battle 
was  to  fight  again. 

Though  Disraeli  was  disappointed  of 
office,  it  is  clear  that  his  divergence 
from  the  Government  was  in  no  way 
inspired  by  injured  vanity.  It  was 
Peel  who  changed  throughout,  not  he. 
He  was  elected  by  his  constituents  to 
protect  the  landed  interest,  and  faith- 
fully he  performed  his  trust  As  early 
as  1843  he  suspected  any  motion  which 
meant  "that  they  should  fight  against 
hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports,"— a 
policy  bound  to  end  in  disaster.  Vali- 
antly did  be  come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade," 
by  pleading  for  the  happy  medium, 
followed  by  practical  men,  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity.  Before  his  constitu- 
ents he  used  the  same  language  as  he 
used  in  the  House.  "Shall  I  tell  you," 
said  he  at  Shrewsbury,  speaking  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  "how  it  was  that 
the  nation  returned  to  itself,  and  Old 
England  after  the  deluge  was  seen 
rising  above  the  waters?  This  was  the 
reason — because  during  all  that  fear- 
ful revolution  you  never  changed  the 
tenure  of  your  landed  property.  That, 
I  think,  gentlemen,  proves  my  case; 
and  if  we  have  baffled  a  wit  like  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  let  us  not  be  staggered 
even  before  Mr.  Cobden."  In  the 
event,  an  alliance  between  Peel  and 
Cobden  proved  too  strong  for  the 
landed  Interest,  but  they  who  would 
suggest  a  malice  in  Disraeli's  conflict 
with  Peel  overlook  the  plain  facts  of 
the  case.  A  member  of  Parliament  is 
not  bound  to  change  with  his  leaders, 
even  though  office  be  refused  him. 

Then  followed  the  interval  of  Young 
England,  and  clearly  Peel  and  his 
friends  were  stung  to  fury.  Graham 
wished  to  drive  Disraeli  into  open  hos- 


tility— a  hostility  which,  when  it  came, 
they  endured  with  an  ill  grace.  A 
letter  of  Peel's  obviously  exhibits  the 
politician's  point  of  view.  "I  am  very 
glad,"  wrote  Peel  in  December  1843, 
"that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  asked  for  an 
office  for  his  brother.  It  is  a  good 
thing  when  such  a  man  puts  his  shab- 
biness  on  record.  He  asked  me  for 
office  for  himself,  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  being  refused  he  became 
independent  and  a  patriot  But  to 
ask  favors  after  his  conduct  of  last 
session  Is  too  bad.  However,  it  is  a 
bridle  In  his  mouth."  Alas,  for  Peel's 
peace  of  mind!  It  was  not  a  bridle. 
It  could  not  be  a  bridle,  because  Dis- 
raeli was  resolved  to  put  his  principles 
into  practice.  The  support  of  Young 
England,  the  writing  of  "Sybil"  and 
"Coningsby,"  had  helped  him  to 
evolve  the  Tory  Idea.  Of  this  Idea 
henceforth  he  was  the  constant  cham- 
pion. He  hoped,  as  we  have  said,  to 
see  England  once  more  possess  a  free 
Monarchy  and  a  privileged  and  pros- 
perous People.  He  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Arch-Mediocrities  and 
Venetian  Doges.  He  asked  for  faith 
in  a  political  doctrine,  and  he  heard 
on  all  sides  nothing  but  the  Oppor- 
tunism of  Peel.  "The  Tamworth 
Manifesto  of  1835,"  he  wrote,  "was  an 
attempt  to  construct  a  party  without 
principles;  its  basis,  therefore,  was 
necessarily  Latitudinarianism,  and  its 
inevitable  consequence  has  been  Po- 
litical Infidelity."  He  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  the  People  and  the  landed  gen- 
try against  the  greedy  encroachment 
of  the  Middle  Class.  He  defeated 
Peel,  and  fell  himself  against  the 
forces  combined  against  him.  He  fell 
only  for  a  moment,  and  at 'least  a 
spark  of  his  imaginative  faith  still 
shines  in  the  dusty  air  of  politics. 

The  battle  between  Disraeli  and 
Peel,  which  began  in  1845,  is  unique 
In  our  annals.  At  first  sight  it  seemed 
as   though   the   combatants   were  iP- 
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matched.  Disraeli  bad  never  held 
office.  The  prestige  of  an  ancient  and 
successful  Minister  clung  about  Peel. 
He  played  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
"as  upon  an  old  fiddle."  If  he  could 
not  rise  to  the  highest  flights  of  ora- 
tory, he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
clear  statement  In  brief,  "what  he. 
really  was,"  as  Disraeli  said,  "and 
what  posterity  will  acknowledge  him 
to  have  been,  is  the  greatest  Member 
of  Parliament  that  ever  lived."  His 
worst  falling,  and  it  was  bad  indeed, 
was  an  impulsive  variability.  He  "had 
a  peculiarity,"  wrote  his  adversary, 
"which  Is  perhaps  natural  with  men  of 
very  great  talents  who  have  not  the 
creative  faculty:  he  had  a  dangerous 
sympathy  with  the  creations  of  others." 
And  having  suddenly  accepted  the 
opinion  or  the  plan  of  another,  he  at- 
tempted to  force  it  forthwith  upon  all 
his  supporters.  Not  to  change  at  the 
same  instant  at  which  he  changed,  was 
in  his  eyes  the  blackest  treachery.  The 
example  of  Peel  has  been  generally 
followed  since  his  time.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone's  thumb  pricked  for  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule,  every  Radical 
thumb  in  Great  Britain  was  expected 
to  prick.  And  the  witless  docility  of 
Members  of  Parliament  la  today  fast 
bringing  the  House  of  Commons  Into 
disrepute.  In  1846  independence  was 
not  yet  an  extinct  virtue,  and  Disraeli 
opposed  to  Peel  all  the  qualities  which 
that  Minister  lacked.  In  the  first  place, 
he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of 
a  principle.  He  had  mastered  the  gos- 
pel which  he  meant  to  preach,  and  he 
wasted  no  words  in  vague  exposition. 
He  was  as  high  in  courage  as  he  was 
firm  in  resolution.  He  was,  moreover, 
an  oratorical  light-horseman  whom  few 
could  resist  He  understood  perfectly 
the  conduct  of  those  dangerous  wea- 
pons— irony  and  sarcasm.  As  a  mas- 
ter of  phrases  which  cut  and  slashed 
and  left  an  unf orgetable  wound,  he  had 
no  rival  in  his  own  day— he  has  had 
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since.*  And  when  he  faced  Peel  1b 
single  combat,  there  could  hardly 
have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 
In  the  first  encounter  Peel  made  a 
slip,  for  which  he  paid  dearly.  He  was 
indiscreet  enough  In  making  a  retort 
upon  Disraeli  to  quote  some  lines  by 
Canning,  of  whom  his  treatment  was 
still  remembered  in  the  House.  Dis- 
raeli was  not  one  to  lose  his  chance. 
"The  right  hon.  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"may  be  sure  that  such  a  quotation 
from  such  an  authority  will  always 
tell.  Some  lines,  for  example,  upon 
friendship,  written  by  Mr.  Canning, 
and  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man! The  theme,  the  poet,  the  speaker 
— what  a  felicitous  combination!"  The 
effect  of  this  speech  of  Disraeli's  was 
immediate.  His  First  Philippic,  as 
Mr.  Monypenny  calls  it,  gave  him  a 
far  higher  position  In  the  House  than 
any  to  which  he  had  attained.  "It 
would  have  made  you  cry  with  de- 
light," wrote  George  Smythe  to  Mrs. 
Disraeli,  "to  have  heard  the  thunders 
of  cheering."  It  seemed  as  though  the 
battle  was  already  won.  Disraeli  was 
pitiless  and  exultant  Night  after 
night  he  assailed  his  foe  with  hard 
logic  and  brilliant  satire.  If  only  Peel 
had  hit  back,  the  contest  would  seem 
yet  more  splendid  than  it  does.  On 
the  one  hand,  Disraeli  gave  no  quarter; 
on  the  other,  Peel  hardly  dared  to  re- 
sist Mr.  Gladstone  declared  fifty  years 
afterwards  that  Peel  tried  to  answer 
only  once,  and  then  "failed  utterly." 
That  the  victory  was  well  deserved 
there  can  be  no  doubt  In  dialectic,  as 
in  oratory,  Disraeli  proved  himself 
easily  Peel's  superior.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  so  easily  lose  their  savor  as 
Parliamentary  speeches.  Made  for 
the  moment,  they  rarely  outlive  the 
moment  for  which  they  are  made* 
Nobody  will  ever  again  read  a  single 
speech  of  Peel's  or  Gladstone's.  Dis- 
raeli's Philippics  are  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  of  their  delivery.    They  have 
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taken  their  place,  with  certain  onations 
by    Demosthenes   and    Cicero,    among 
the  masterpieces  of  invective.     So  fa- 
miliar  are   they   to   the   most  of  us, 
that  ab  we  read  them  we  seem  to  be 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book  of 
elegant      extracts.        They      contain 
phrases   which   are  a   permanent  en- 
richment of  our  speech,   which   have 
passed  into  the  heritage  of  our  blood 
and  state.    "The  right  hon.  gentleman 
caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked 
fiway  with  their  clothes.    He  has  left 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberal  position,  and  he  is  himself  a 
strict  conservative  of  their  garments." 
That  gem  sparkled  in  the  first  of  the 
attacking  speeches,  and  its  radiance  is 
still    undimmed.     The    truth   is   that 
Disraeli  was  what  is  very  rare  among 
politicians,  a  man  of  letters.    Born  in 
a  library,  he  had  studied  Voltaire  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  though  he  had  not  the 
industry  always  to  chasten  his  unwrit- 
ten prose,  a  sense  of  literature  did  not 
desert  him  even  on  the  hustings.     In 
the     speeches    'which     he     delivered 
against    Peel,     you    cannot    but    be 
amazed    at    the    conciseness    of    his 
phrase  and  the  justice  of  his  imagery. 
These  are   not  the   qualities,    maybe, 
which  ensured  the  instant  triumph  of 
his  speeches.    They  are  the  qualities 
which   have  endowed  those  speeches 
with  a  lasting  life  and  interest. 

Meanwhile  Peel  was  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  policy  of 
Free  Trade  which  his  Cabinet  was 
pledged  to  oppose,  and  Disraeli's  In- 
vective never  lacked  an  opportunity. 
"I  remember  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
making  his  protection  speeches,"  said 
Disraeli  in  a  famous  attack.  'They 
were  the  best  speeches  I  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  say:  'I  would  rather 
be  the  leader  of  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land than  possess  the  confidence  of 
Sovereigns.'  That  was  a  grand  thing. 
We  don't  hear  much  of  'the  gentlemen 


of  England'  now."  And  so  he  came  to 
the  peroration,  which  still  seems  to 
echo  in  our  ears:  "For  myself,  I  care 
not  what  may  be  the  result  Dissolve, 
if  you  please,  the  Parliament  you  have 
betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people, 
who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me 
there  remains  this  at  least— the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  thus  publicly 
my  belief  that  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment is  an  organized  hypocrisy."  Nor 
are  we  likely  to  forget  the  expression 
of  his  contempt  for  the  Minister  who 
founds  great  measures  upon  small 
precedents:  "He  always  traced  the 
steam-engine  back  to  the  tea-kettle." 
And  then  his  description  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Middleman,  is  it  not  su- 
perb? —"It  is  well-known  what  a  mid- 
dleman is:  be  is  a  man  who  bam- 
boozles one  party  and  plunders  the 
other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries 
out,  'Let  us  have  no  party  questions, 
but  fixity  of  tenure.' " 

Wheu  in  1845  Peel  resigned,  only  to 
receive  again  the  poisoned  chalice, 
which  Lord  John  Russell  handed  back 
to  him,  Disraeli  had  a  still  better 
ground  for  his  attack,  and  found  in 
Lord  George  Bentinck  the  staunchest 
of  allies.  Nothing  but  political  trickery, 
the  desire  of  hanging  on  to  office  at 
all  hazards,  could  justify  the  step 
which  Peel  now  took.  Even  he  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  convince  himself 
that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  was  a  fair  reason  for  throwing 
open  the  ports  of  England  to  foreign 
corn  three  years  hence.  It  was  Cobden 
whom  Peel  had  caught  bathing  this 
time,  and  whose  clothes  he  had  stolen. 
Disraeli  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
the  best  of  all  bis  speeches  were  made 
in  the  fight  of  1845-6.  He  poured  the 
wealth  of  his  scorn  and  ridicule  upon 
"the  political  pedlars  that  bought  their 
party  In  the  cheapest  market  and  sold 
us  in  the  dearest"  He  avowed  "himself 
no  enemy  of  Free  Trade,  but  he  ex- 
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plained  again  and  again  the  futilty  of 
attempting  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with 
Free  Imports.    And  then  there  was  the 
magnificent   passage   about   Popklns's 
plan.     "And   is    England   to   be   gov- 
erned," he  asked,  "and  is  England  to 
be  convulsed  by  Popklns's  plan?    Will 
he  go  to  the  country  with  it?    Will  he 
go  with  it  to  that  ancient  and  famous 
England     that     was    once     governed 
by   statesmen — by   Burlelghs   and  by 
Walsinghams;  by  Bollngbrokes  and  by 
Walpoles;   by  a  Chatham  and  a  Can- 
ning,— will  he  go  to  it  with  this  fan- 
tastic  scheming  of  some  presumptu- 
ous pedant?"    Seldom  has  the  artifice 
of   contrast   been    more   happily    em- 
ployed, and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
sally    was    received    with    "peals    of 
laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  House." 
Nor  can  we  pass  over  in  silence  the 
incident  which,  more  than  any  other 
in  his  career,  throws  a  shadow  upon 
the  character  of  Disraeli.    Peel,  stung 
beyond  endurance,  made  the  one  effect- 
ive reply  of  the  whole  campaign.    He 
asked  how  it  was,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
petty  larcenies,  that  Disraeli  was  pre- 
pared to  give  him  his  support  in  1841. 
MIt  is  still  more  surprising,"  he  added, 
"that  he  should  have  been  ready,  as 
I  think  he  was,  to  unite  his  fortunes 
with  mine  in  office,  thus  implying  the 
strongest  proof  which  any  public  man 
can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honor 
and  integrity    of   a    Minister   of   the 
Crown."     Peel's  retort  was  perfectly 
fair,  and  might  have  been  fairly  met. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Disraeli 
to  point  out  that  the  Peel  of  1846  was 
not  the  Peel  of  1841,  whom  he  had 
been  prepared  to  support  and  to  serve 
—that  In  the  five  elapsing  years  Peel 
had  sacrificed  all  his  cherished  princi- 
ples and  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Tory  party.    Un- 
fortunately Disraeli  did  not  do  this. 
Instead,  he  was  guilty  of  what  will 
always  seem  the  most  discreditable  ut- 
terance of  his  life.    He  denied  that  he 


had  ever  asked  of  Peel  the  smallest 
favor.  "I  never  shall,"  said  he,— -"it  is 
totally  foreign  to  my  nature — make  an 
application  for  any  place."  Was  it  for- 
getfulness  or  falsehood?  Even  if  we 
take  it  at  Its  worst — as  perhaps  we 
are  bound  to  do — it  is  a  sin  which 
most  politicians  would  commit  with  a 
light  heart.  There  is  always  an  off- 
chance  that  an  incriminating  letter 
may  be  lost,  and  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  politics,  scruples,  we  fear, 
are  never  too  finely  edged.  "Let  the 
politician,"  says  Mr.  Monypenny,  "who 
is  without  sin  in  the  matter  of  ve- 
racity cast  the  first  stone." 

Thus   the   battle   had    been   fought 
with  only  one  wrong  blow  on  the  part 
of   Disraeli,   and   the  discomfiture  of 
Peel     was     complete.       "They     had 
trooped:    all  the   men   of   metal   and 
large-acred    squires,"    into    the    lobby 
hostile  to  their  leader.    Peel  was  left, 
like  Napoleon  after  Moscow,  "without 
his   army."     Artistically,   oratorically, 
morally,    the    victory    remained   with 
Disraeli.    We  say  "morally,"  because 
we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Monypenny 
that  "there  is  not  only  a  moral  but  an 
intellectual  integrity,  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual virtue  Peel  was  as  much  the 
Inferior  of  Disraeli  as  in  the  moral 
he  was  his  superior."    We  wish  that 
Disraeli  had  not  made  a  false  declara- 
tion.    We  cannot  acquit  Peel  of  the 
charge  that  he  betrayed  the  lifelong 
convictions   of   himself   and   his   col- 
leagues.    However,  with  Peel's  retire- 
ment   the    organized    hypocrisy    was 
swept  away,  and,  as  Mr.  Monypenny 
says,  "from  the  moment  Disraeli  had 
succeeded  in  driving  Peel  from  office, 
he    never    uttered    another    offensive 
word  against  him." 

Mr.  Monypenny  has  discharged  his 
task  with  profound  knowledge  and  a 
balanced  judgment  His  grasp  of  poli- 
tics, modern  and  ancient,  enables  him 
easily  to  unravel  the  threads  of  a  com- 
plex   situation.      His     growing    and 
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proper  partiality  for  Disraeli  does  not 
darken  his  sense  of  Justice  nor  impair 
his  estimate  of  Disraeli's  adversaries. 
And  this  volume  increases  the  favor- 
able Impression  of  Disraeli's  character 
made  by  the  first.  The  more  that  is  dis- 
covered of  the  man  and  his  career,  the 
more  readily  are  we  convinced  of  his 
honor  and  integrity.    Truly  of  him  it 
may  be  said  that  to  know  all  Is  to 
know  how  little  there  is  to  pardon. 
He  has  been  blamed,  for  Instance,  by 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  cover 
him  with  insult,  that  he  married  his 
wife  mainly  for  her  money.    There  is 
no  more  deeply  interesting  chapter  in 
Mr.   Monypenny's  book  than  that  in 
which  he  allows  Disraeli  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  courtship  and  marriage. 
Both    husband    and    wife    come    out 
bravely  from  the  ordeal  of  publicity; 
and  if  an  honorable  man  has  been  re- 
lieved of  reproach,  the  portrait  of  an 
admirably  lo3ral  and  devoted  woman  is 
well  and  truly  drawn.    Mir.  Monypenny 
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leaves  Disraeli  at  the'  turning-point  of 
his  career.  Fierce  in  opposition,  su- 
preme in  invective,  the  coldest  critic 
of  another's  conduct  that  Parliament 
has  known  since  the  Cornet  of  Horse, 
Disraeli  is  destined  presently  to  ex- 
change the  free  courage  of  a  light- 
horseman  for  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership.  And  though  the  difficulty 
of  Mr.  Monypenny's  task  increases 
with  its  progress,  he  will  not  fall,  as  he 
has  not  fallen,  below  his  opportunity. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  type  Mr. 
Monypenny  has  been  overtaken,  to  our 
great  regret,  by  an  untimely  death. 
We  prefer  to  leave  the  expression  of 
our  Just  hope  for  the  future  as  it  was 
written,  and  to  record  that  the  work 
we  have  read  with  so  keen  an  appre- 
ciation is  not  merely  an  excellent  piece 
of  biography,  but  was  achieved  heroic- 
ally, as  the  crowning  effort  of  a  full 
life,  when  its  author  was  dogged  and 
dispirited  by  ill-health. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Honesty  looked  out  Into  the 
grey  dawn  on  the  following  morning 
the  van  had  already  disappeared;  she 
might  have  fancied  the  whole  episode 
of  the  encounter  with  Zachary  Short  a 
dream  had  it  not  been  for  certain  deep 
ruts  in  the  lane— now  a  mass  of  slush, 
for  the  thaw  had  at  length  set  in — and 
for  the  dull  weight  at  her  own  heart 

The  next  two  days  passed  unevent- 
fully, save  that  the  hours  of  sobriety 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Cuff  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  his  purse,  his  condition  of 
mental  trouble  driving  him,  as  he 
explained,  to  look  for  a  bit  of  comfort 
wherever  he  could. 

Mrs.  Cuff,  for  her  part,  appeared  to 
seek  for  solace  in  the  wash  tub;  it  took 
eff  her  mind,  she  told  Honesty,  to  do  a 
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bit  extra;  therefore,  besides  the  family 
wearing    apparel,    many    articles    in 
household  use  not  actually  in  need  of 
ablution  found  their  way  to  the  suds. 

"You  do  do  extra  Jist  when  you 
bain't  fit  for  It,"  Honesty  expostulated. 

"It  do  seem  to  take  my  mind  off  it, 
I  do  tell  'ee,"  reiterated  her  mother, 
"and  it  do  help  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut,"  she  added  significantly. 

They  worked  with  so  much  energy 
that  by  Thursday  the  last  duster  was 
mangled  and  the  last  collar  starched 
and  put  away.  Mrs.  Cuff  drew  down 
her  sleeves  over  her  sodden  arms  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

MI  think  I'll  lay  down  for  an  hour 
or  two,"  she  said.  "I  do  feel  as  if  I 
do  need  a  rest." 

"I'm  sure  ye  do.**  returned  her  daugh- 
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ter.    "  Tie  a  wonder  If  ye  bain't  quite 
worn  out" 

M  Tta  the  weight  on  my  mind  what 
do  try  me  most,"  groaned  Mrs.  Cuff. 
"There's  father  not  so  much  as  lookln' 
for  a  Job,  an'  there's  you,  Honesty- 
why  ne  mid  be  two  strangers  the  way 
ye  do  carry  on.  There,  I  can't  but  say 
it  To  think  as  I,  your  own  mother, 
has  to  stand  by  and  see  your  mind 
workin',  workin',  and  never  know  a 
thing  about  it" 

"Ye'U  know  soon,  mother,"  said 
Honesty,  in  a  low  voice.  "Ye've  made 
me  work  so  hard  to-week  I've  hardly 
had  time  to  think  yet,  but  I'll  go  out 
for  a  walk  this  afternoon  by  myself; 
maybe  I'll  be  able  to  tell  ye  summat 
when  I  do  come  back." 

"Do,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Guff, 
brightening  up,  "that's  a  good  maid! 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anythin' 
to  upset  ye,  but  I  be  that  anxious  it's 
hard  to  keep  still." 

She  went  heavily  upstairs,  and  Hon- 
esty   following    her   assisted    her    to 
loosen  her  clothes  and  arrange  her  bed. 
When  she  had  seen  'Mrs.  Cuff  safety 
tucked   up  between  the  blankets  she 
slipped  hastily  away  to  her  own  room 
and  there  made  a  somewhat  elaborate 
toilet    Her  best  hat  with  the  bine  rib- 
bons, the  little  white  wooly  boa,  which 
cost  ninepence  halfpenny  and  was  as 
becoming  to  her  fair  skin  as  though  its 
price  had  been  nine  guineas;  the  grey 
coat  and  skirt  which  had  been  her  best 
for  close  upon  two  years,  but  had  been 
so  neatly  brushed  and  folded  that  only 
a  close  inspection  could  detect  signs  of 
wear  and  tear.    Honesty  clad  herself 
in   these   and   inspected   herself  anx- 
iously   in   the   glass;    then    her   face 
cleared,  for  indeed  she  looked  as  pretty 
as  a  picture.     She  ran  very  quickly 
downstairs  and  out  of  doors  because 
she  did  not  want  to  be  called  back  by 
her  mother,  and  went  up  the  lane  and 
along  the  road  with  as  much  speed  as 
compatible  with  her  anxious  de- 


sire to  avoid  splashing  herself  with 
mud. 

Instead  of  taking  a  walk  in  some 
retired  byway  which  might  have  been 
conducive  to  thought,  Honesty  bent  hei 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  town — 
indeed,  of  the  station— and  never  took 
breath  until  she  found  herself  estab- 
lished on  the  platform  with  a  third- 
class    return    ticket    for    Sturminster 
tightly  clasped  in  her  trembling  hand. 
The  train  was  late— an  accident  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  that  particular 
line— and  for  several  minutes  Honesty 
endured  agonies  of  impatience  and  of 
groundless    anxiety    lest    some    one 
should  recognize  and  question  her.    At 
length,  however,  the  locomotive  came 
In  sight,  and  she  Jumped  Into  the  near- 
est compartment,  chafing  at  the  few 
minutes'  delay  which  ensued  before  It 
started  again.    The  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  intervened  before  she  reached 
her  destination  seemed  to  her  an  eter- 
nity, and  when  she  finally  alighted,  she 
left  the  station  almost  at  a  run.     It 
was  more  than  a  mile  to  Uncle  Jona- 
than's farm,  she  wanted  to  spend  at 
least  an  hour  there— then  a  mile  back. 
She  must  take  the  five-twenty  train — 
the  next  would  bring  her  home  too 
late.     Mother  would   be  anxious  and 
guess  something;  yes,  she  must  make 
all  the  haste  she  could. 

Here  was  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields,  the  dear  fields  where  she  had 
picked  cowslips  only  this  last  spring; 
in  that  big  one  yonder  Cousin  Robert's 
colts  had  been  grazing.  How  well  she 
remembered  the  day  when  he  had 
taken  her  to  see  them  and  had  praised 
her  sharpness  for  picking  out  the  best 
at  his  request,  and  actually  hitting 
upon  the  right  one.  There  was  the 
house  yon  in  the  hollow,  with  its  queer 
twisted  chimneys  and  weather-stained 
tiled  roof.  How  solid  and  comfortable 
It  looked,  how  trim  and  neat  were  all 
the  farm  premises!  There  was  the 
barn,  full  to  the  roof,  flanked  by  a 
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goodly  array  of  stacks,  the  dairy  cows 
were  just  trooping  into  their  stalls,  a 
flock  of  white  turkeys  had  collected 
expectantly  around  an  outhouse  door, 
everything  about  the  place  de- 
noted comfort  and  prosperity.  Hon- 
esty's heart  leaped  within  her  as  she 
ran  down  the  neatly  flagged  path, 
which  led  from  the  big  pasture  to  the 
homestead:  she  had  been  so  happy  in 
this  place,  so  far  away  from  all  the 
sordid  cares  which  had  been  her  por- 
tion since  she  left  it. 

As  she  opened  the  gate  which  led 
into  the  farm-yard,  an  old  woman  came 
out  of  the  house,  carrying  a  bowl  of 
steaming  meal  which  sbe  proceeded  to 
dispense  to  the  turkeys. 

"Sally!"  cried  the  girl,  running  to- 
wards her. 

"There,  if  it  isn't  Honesty!"  rejoined 
the  old  woman.  "Well,  I  was  a-won- 
derln'  you  didn't  find  your  way  here 
a  bit  sooner.  Your  Uncle,  he's  missed 
you  terr'ble." 

"I'm  kept  so  busy  at  home,"  ex- 
plained the  girl.  "Where  is  Uncle 
Jonathan?  I'll  be  jist  about  glad  to 
see  him,  but  I  can't  bide  so  very  long." 

"Ye'U  find  en  in  chimney  corner," 
rejoined  the  other.  "He  don't  get  about 
much  now,  poor  soul." 

Honesty  had  already  darted  towards 
the  house  and  Sally  stood  looking  after 
tier  with  spoon  poised  full  of  smoking 
yellow  meal. 

"Dear,  to  be  sure  'tis  like  wold  times 
to  see  her  back,)'  she  muttered.  "Me 
an'  Master  and  her  could  make  our- 
selves happy  enough  if  we  could  get 
shut  C  Master  Robert." 

Meanwhile  Honesty  ran  up  the  nar- 
row flagged  passage  and  burst  open 
the  living-room  door.  It  was  a  large 
comfortable  room,  partaking  both  of 
the  nature  of  parlor  and  kitchen, 
though  the  chief  part  of  the  cooking 
was  accomplished  in  the  back  premises. 
The  great  shining  range  was  only  in 
full  use  on  baking  days,  but  a  brisk 


fire  was  now  burning  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
resolutely  adhered  to  old  customs  and 
refused  to  make  use  of  the  sitting-room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  with 
its  turkey  carpet  and  rep-covered 
"suite."  From  the  oak  beams  on  the 
celling  hung  sundry  hooks  once 
adorned  with  hams  and  flitches;  but 
since  the  old  man  had  ceased  to  take 
an.  active  Interest  in  farming  oper- 
ations, there  was  no  more  bacon  cured 
on  the  premises.  The  pigs  were  sold, 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  milk  was  dis- 
posed of  wholesale  to  a  neighboring 
butter  factory.  The  shining  coppers 
on  the  walls,  which  had  once  been  used 
for  the  boiling  of  hams  or  rounds  of 
beef,  were  merely  ornamental  now; 
young  Robert  was  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness and  an  upholder  of  new-fangled 
methods.  There  were  as  few  laborers 
as  possible  employed  at  Pendleton 
Farm  and  all  the  stablemen  lived  out; 
therefore  the  long  table,  at  which 
Jonathan  in  his  youth  had  presided 
over  many  dependants,  was  pushed  to 
one  side  and  the  small  one  which  now 
stood  opposite  the  fire  was  prepared 
for  three  persons  only. 

Jonathan  Short  sat  in  his  winged 
chair  in  his  cozy  corner,  but  looked 
forlorn  enough.  He  had  dropped 
asleep  while  sitting  alone,  and  his  skull 
cap  had  fallen  from  his  bowed  white 
head;  a  slipper,  too,  had  dropped  from 
one  of  his  crossed  feet,  and  Honesty's 
quick  eyes  at  once  detected  two  large 
holes  in  his  sock.  He  had  a  generally 
unkempt,  neglected  look:  his  clothes 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  brushed 
or  his  beard  trimmed;  one  or  two  but- 
tons were  missing  from  his  coat,  and 
his  wristbands  were  ragged  at  the 
edge. 

"Dear,  to  be  sure,  they  have  sarved 
him  bad  since  I  went  away,"  thought 
she,  looking  down  at  him  with  eyes 
that  had  grown  dim  with  indignant 
compassion.    "Sally's  gettin'  too  blind 
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I  do  'low  and  Cousin  Robert — I  sup- 
pose Cousin  Robert's  too  busy  to  take 
notice.  They  want  me  here  and  no 
mistake  about  it" 

Going  quickly  to  her  uncle's  side,  she 
shook  him  gently  by  the  arm. 

"Uncle  Jonathan— I've  come  to  see 
ye." 

She  picked  up  the  skull  cap  and  set 
it  in  its  place  as  the  old  man  straight- 
ened himself  and  blinked  at  her. 

"Why,  maidie,"  he  cried,  "be  I 
dreamin',  or  is  that  little  Honesty?" 

"It's  me  right  enough,  Uncle.  Moth- 
er's takin'  a  rest  this  afternoon  and 
there  isn't  so  very  much  to  do,  so  I 
stole  off  to  see  yon." 

"Well,  'twas  a  very  good  notion.  I'm 
just  about  glad  to  see  ye,  my  dear.  I've 
missed  ye  tenable. 

He  pulled  her  face  down  to  his  and 
kissed  it,  then  patted  her  cheek. 

"I  should  just  think  I  ha'  missed  ye," 
he  went  on.  "There,  I'm  that  dull  I 
do  doze  nearly  all  day  in  my  earner 
'ere.  There's  nobody  to  read  me  paper 
or  to  sit  down  an'  have  a  chat  wl'  me. 
Sally's  too  busy,  ye  know,  and  the  poor 
wold  body,  when  she  do  sit  down,  she 
do  fall  asleep  same  as  myself  so  we're 
not  much  company  for  each  other." 

"I'm  glad  ye  miss  me,  Uncle,"  said 
Honesty,  "I've  missed  you.  I  do  think 
I've  never  been  so  happy  as  here  at 
Pendleton.  I'd  give — anything  in  the 
world  to  come  back  again!" 

"Ah,  poor  maid!  and  I  could  very 
well  like  to  have  ye  back,"  said  Jona- 
than, sadly;  "I'm  fair  lost  wi'out  ye." 
Honesty's  heart  began  to  beat  faster 
as  she  knelt  down  at  his  side,  gentl> 
replacing  the  fallen  slipper,  and  nerv- 
ing herself  to  voice  the  object  of  her 
visit 

"I  haven't  such  very  good  news  to 
^▼e  ye,  Uncle,  about  us  at  home,"  she 
began  presently,  in  an  unsteady  voice. 
"Father— well,  Father's  got  in  a  bit  o' 
trouble.  Him  an'  the  new  Vicar  don't 
get  on,  and  they  had  words  last  week, 


and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he's 
got  notice." 

"Oh,  oh,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a 
groan;  "that's  bad,  that's  very  bad." 

"  'Tls  a  bad  job,  Indeed;  us  haven't 
got  nothing  saved,  and  it  'ull  be  hard 
for  Father  to  get  another  place  I  d' 
low." 

"It  will  that,"  said  Jonathan,  with 
conviction.  "Tour  Father,  he  did  ought 
to  have  tried  to  give  satisfaction— 
there's  not  so  many  as  'ud  care  to  have 
him.  He's  a  bit  too  fond  o'  his  glass 
your  Father  is,  an'  a  bit  too  fond  o' 
talkin'  too.  There's  not  so  many  as  'ud 
have  patience  wi'  him." 

"'Ees,  I  know,"  admitted  Honesty, 
dolefully,  "but  there  'tis,  and  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.  Mother  she  thinks 
she  might  bide  wl'  Alice  for  a  bit, 
while  Father*  lookln'  about.  She 
reckons  he  mid  have  a  better  Chance 
of  gettln'  work  in  a  new  place." 

"Ah,"  agreed  her  uncle  dispassion- 
ately. "I  d'  'low  he  would  do  best  in 
a  place  where  folks  didn't  know  much 
about  him." 

"But  there's  me  to  be  thought  on," 
resumed  Honesty,  tremulously.  "I 
couldn't  bide  at  Alice's,  there'd  be  no 
room  for  me." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Short,  with 
a  troubled  look.  "Then  what  would  ye 
do,  maidie — go  to  service?" 

"Nay,  Uncle.  I  was  thinkln'— I  was 
— Oh,  dear,  Uncle,  if  you'd  only  let  me 
come  back  here  and  be  your  child  as 
I  was  before!  I'd  do  the  work  of  any 
servant  and  I'd  never  ask  for  no  wages 
—and  I  could  be  wi'  ye  an'  take  care 

on  ye " 

She  broke  off  with  a  sob. 
Tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  dim 
eyes,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"Nay,  my  maid,  I  couldn't  agree  to 
that,"  he  said  despondently.  "I  gave 
my  promise  to  your  Aunt,  ye  see,  when 
she  was  a-dyin'.  I  couldn't  go  agen 
that  'Ees,  I  did  give  her  my  solemn 
word." 
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"But  Aunt  didn't  know  how  things 
would  fall  out,*'  said  Honesty,  desper- 
ately. "She  thought  Mother  'ud  want 
me  along  ov  Alice  gettin*  married,  but 
Mother  don't  want  me  now.  She  wants 
-Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  she  broke  off, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Jonathan  groaned  again,  and  leaning 
forward  patted  her  shoulder. 

"No,  my  dear,  that  wasn't  the  reason. 
Your  Aunt,  there  she  was  a  very  sen- 
sible woman— a  wonderful  head-piece 
your  Aunt  did  have— and  she  did  look 
forrard,  ye  see,  and  she  did  reckon  it 
wouldn't  be  for  your  good  to  bide  here. 
So  think  no  more  on't  maidie,  think 
no  more  on't  I  must  see  if  I  can't 
hear  of  a  place  for  ye.  Parson  'ud 
maybe  know.9* 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  goin'  into 
service  at  the  Rectory  here,"  cried 
Honesty,  drying  her  eyes;  "it  wouldn't 
be  like  goln'  to  strangers  and  then  I 
mid  come  down  an'  see  ye  often." 

"No,  nor  that  wouldn't  do,  either," 
cried  Jonathan,  quickly.  "I  mean,"  he 
continued,  seeing  the  girl's  hurt  and 
amazed  expression,  "there's  no  serv- 
ants leavin'  the  Rectory  as  I  knows 
on." 

Honesty  was  about  to  question  him 
further  when  she  heard  the  clatter  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  yard  and  sprang 
quickly  to  her  feet 

"That'll  be  Cousin  Robert,  Id'  'low," 
she  said  breathlessly. 

'"Ees,"  rejoined  her  uncle,  "he's 
been  out  wi*  the  hounds.  He  do  hunt 
three  days  a  week  now." 

A  loud  peremptory  voice  was  heard 
issuing  orders,  then  came  the  sound  of 
a  quick  firm  tread  In  the  passage,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  tall  fig- 
ure appeared. 

"Tea  not  ready  yet!  What's  that  girl 
about?  Where's  that  old  hussy  Sally? 
Hello,  who's  this?    Honesty?" 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  she  cried,  going  to- 
wards him  eagerly.  "Oh,  how  grand 
you  look  in  your  red  coat  Cousin  Rob- 


ert! Ye  didn't  used  to  wear  a  red  coat 
last  year." 

"Oh,  he's  quite  the  gentleman  now," 
chuckled  Jonathan,  half  sneeringly,  yet 
with  a  certain  pride. 

"Well,  when  a  man  rides  a  better 
horse  than  any  of  his  neighbors,  and 
pays  as  good  a  subscription,  I  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't  wear  pink,  though  he 
mayn't  have  a  handle  to  his  name  or 
own  an  estate,"  cried  Robert  with  a 
laugh. 

"Yes,  Indeed,"  agreed  Honesty,  with 
whole-hearted  admiration.  "You  do 
look  beautiful,  Cousin  Robert" 

Robert  laughed  with  a  satisfied  air, 
and  went  swaggering  across  to  the 
hearth,  where  he  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire—tapping  his  boot  negligently 
with  his  crop;  adulation,  even  when 
proceeding  from  so  insignificant  a 
source,  was  as  incense  to  him. 

He  was  a  big,  powerful-looking  fel- 
low, handsome  enough  in  a  blonde, 
florid  way,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  Hon- 
esty's own,  yet  very  different  in  ex- 
pression. These  eyes  of  his  were  hard 
and  cold,  and  their  pupils  further 
possessed  the  peculiarity  of  contract- 
ing in  moments  of  excitement  or  emo- 
tion, whereas  Honesty's  always  large 
pupils  dilated  till  at  times  the  gentian 
blue  of  the  iris  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

"Was  many  o*  the  gentry  out?" 
queried  old  Jonathan. 

"A  goodish  few,"  Robert  returned 
carelessly,  tossing  his  crop  on  to  the 
settle  and  tucking  up  his  pink  coat 
tails  in  orthodox  fashion,  "Wintersley, 
Hertford,  and  I  were  the  only  three  in 
at  the  death  of  the  first  fox." 

Jonathan  chuckled  again;  here  was 
this  fine  son  of  his  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a 
dashing  young  baronet  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  of  them  thus  familiarly. 

"Why,  how  did  ye  manage  that?  I 
thought  wherever  you  was,  Miss  Bar- 
ton was  to  be  found." 
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"What,  Cynthia?  Yes,  she  generally 
manages  to  follow  my  lead,  but  her 
little  mare  had  strained  herself  or 
something  and  had  to  go  home  almost 
as  soon  as  we  got  away— deuced  bad 
rack!  Cynthia  was  fit  to  scratch  every- 
body's eyes  out  I  tell  yon  what,  gov- 
ernor, she's  a  good  plucked  one.  'Will 
anybody  take  this  confounded  little 
beast  homeT*  she  said,  meaning  the 
mare.  TU  bet  a  quid  I'll  keep  up  on 
foot  as  well  as  most  of  you.'  Sporting 
that,  wasn't  it?  But  no  one  wanted 
to  miss  the  run,  so  the  bet  wasn't  taken 
up.  So  she  had  to  Jog  her  mare  home 
herself." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
and  his  father  laughed,  too,  and  nudg- 
ed Honesty  with  his  elbow. 

"There,  I  wonder  you  didn't  offer  to 
take  the  mare  home,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"You  and  the  young  lady  being  so 
thick,  'twould  have  been  the  nait'ral 
thing  I  d'  'low." 

"I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that,"  re- 
joined Robert  "Cynthia's  a  handsome 
girl,  and  a  good  sportswoman,  and  it's 
fun  to  cut  out  the  other  chaps  that 
come  dangling  after  her— but  catch  me 
missing  the  best  run  of  the  season 
for  her  or  any  woman.  Well,  where 
is  that  old  hag,  are  we  never  going  to 
have  tea?" 

'Til  get  it"  cried  Honesty,  eagerly; 
she  had  listened  with  absorbed  and 
painful  interest  to  the  discussion,  but 
now  appeared  to  breathe  freely  again. 

"I  do  know  Jist  what  ye  like,  Cousin 
Robert  the  poached  egg,  the  buttered 
toast  an'  all.  The  kettle  is  boiling. 
Ill  have  everything  ready  in  a  few 
minutes." 

She  flitted  about  the  room,  disappear- 
ing into  the  back  kitchen  for  a  moment 
and  returning  with  a  couple  of  fresh 
eggs  in  her  hand,  followed  by  Sally, 
who,  having  finished  her  ministrations 
to  the  fowl,  had  come  hurrying  indoors. 

Robert  surveyed  the  old  woman  with 
much  disfavor. 
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'Did  any  one  ever  see  such  an  old 
sweep?"  he  remarked;  then  as  she  pre- 
pared to  cut  the  loaf:  "Get  out  and 
wash  yourself;  its  enough  to  turn  my 
stomach  only  to  look  at  you.  Be  off, 
and  don't  come  back  till  we've  finished 
tea,* 

"I've  been  turnin'  out  the  garret  to- 
day," faltered  Sally— "ye  can't  expect 
a  body  to  be  very  clean  when  they've 
such  a  lot  o'  hard  work  to  do." 

"Well,  cut"  he  ordered  ungraciously. 
"Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  What  are 
you  waiting  for?" 

"I'm  Just  a-laying  an  extry  place  for 
Honesty,"  murmured  the  poor  old 
woman. 

"There  are  three  places  already.  You 
don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  have  you 
sitting,  down  with  us  as  you  are,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  wait  till  you  make 
yourself  decent — so  be  off.  'Tls  a  redic- 
ulous  notion,  anyhow,  to  have  you  at 
table  with  us." 

As  Sally  withdrew,  shaking  her  head 
and  muttering  under  her  breath  that 
'twas  more  than  any  one  could  stand 
to  be  treated  like  a  dog,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  old  master  she  wouldn't 
put  up  with  it 

"  'Tis  like  old  times  to  have  you  back 
again,  Honesty,"  said  Robert,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  girl.  "I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  whatever  you  went  away 
for.  You're  not  looking  so  very  flour- 
ishing either,"  he  added,  "you've  been 
working  too  hard,  I  suppose.  You 
come  back  here  and  take  care  of  me 
and  the  governor." 

"Oh!"  cried  Honesty,  clasping  her 
hands,  then  she  shook  her  head,  glanc- 
ing at  the  old  man.  "Uncle  doesn't 
want  to  have  me  back,"  she  said  undei 
her  breath. 

"Nay,  it  was  my  missus's  wish  as 
you  should  bide  with  your  Mother,  my 
dear,"  cried  Jonathan  with  a  troubled 
look.  "As  I  do  tell  'ee,  I  did  give  her 
my  promise,  I  can't  go  again' 
that" 
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'Well,  are  those  eggs  done?"  cried 
Robert  "Not  yet?  Give  us  a  cup  of 
tea  anyhow,  and  what  about  that 
toast?  I  don't  see  why  Honesty 
shouldn't  come  back— it  was  but  some 
ridiculous  notion  of  my  poor  stepmoth- 
er's— a  sick  woman  doesn't  know  the 
right  of  things.  It  'ud  be  something  to 
have  one  woman  about  the  house 
under  fifty.  I  think  you've  hunted  up 
all  the  old  scarecrows  in  the  country, 
Father,  to  wait  on  us.  Even  the  dairy- 
maid is  an  old  witch.  I  like  to  see 
something  young  about  the  place,  and 
Honesty  knows  our  ways." 

"There,  enough  o*  this,"  interrupted) 
Jonathan  hastily.  "I've  told  the  maid 
now  that  I  can't  have  her  back,  and  I 
bain't  a-goin'  to  break  my  word." 

Robert  gave  an  inquiring  glance  at 
Honesty,  but  as  she  happened  at  that 
moment  to  place  the  eggs  on  the  table 
his  attention  was  quickly  diverted,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
gratifying  his  somewhat  voracious  ap- 
petite. 

Honesty  ministered  to  him  anx- 
iously, and  to  her  Uncle  dutifully;  she 
herself  hardly  touched  anything,  but 
sat  between  the  two  men,  a  feverishly 
bright  color  on  her  cheeks,  and  an  un- 
usual sparkle  in  her  eyes.  By-and-by 
Jonathan  turned  round  his  chair  to  the 
fire  again,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
dropped  suddenly  asleep. 

"That's  the  sort  of  thing  he  does," 
said  Robert,  nodding  at  him.  "Now 
you  and  I  can  talk  a  bit.  You're  quite 
a  woman,  Honesty." 

"Quite,"  said  she,  "  'ees,  I  am  indeed. 
I  have  need  to  be."    She  sighed. 

"And  so  you'd  like  to  come  back, 
maidle?"  he  went  on,  carelessly  lean- 
ing across  the  table  and  pinching  her 
cheek. 

"Oh,  indeed  I  would.  Oh,  Cousin 
Robert,  I'm  in  such  trouble,  I  Jist  want 
to  tell  you  about  it." 

His  expression  changed,  and  he 
stifled  a  yawn. 


"Fire  away,"  he  said.  "What  is  it? 
What's  Father  been  doing,  eh?" 

"He's  worse  than  ever.  He's  got 
notice  to  leave  and  Mother  doesn't 
think  we  can  go  on  livin'  at  our  place; 
she's  thinkin'  o'  goin'  to  Alice's  for  a 
bit,  and  she  wants  me— she  wants  me 
to  get  married." 

"Does  she?"  said  Robert  coolly.  "Has 
she  got  anybody  in  her  eye  for  you?" 

"'Ees,  there's  a  gentleman  what  us 
did  come  across  this  Christmas — a 
gentleman  what  drives  a  van.  He's 
some  kind  o'  cousin  o'  yours— Zachary 
Short  his  name  is." 

"Zachary  Short?  I've  heard  the  gov- 
ernor mention  him,  but  I've  never  met 
him.    Well,  what  of  him?" 

"Why,  he  wants  to  marry  me,  and  I 
was  to  have  a  week  to  think  of  it — so 
I  thought  I'd  come  and— and  I  thought 
perhaps  Uncle  'ud  let  me  come  back 
here  same  as  before." 

"Well,  but  he  won't,  you  see,"  said 
Robert  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for 
a  cigarette  case,  and,  producing  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  smoke. 

"No,  he  won't,"  admitted  Honesty, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  "but  I  thought 
all  the  same  I'd  like  to  ask  your  advice. 
Cousin  Robert,  about  that — about  get- 
ting married  to  Mr.  Short" 

"Why  not?"  returned  he,  lightly. 
"You'd  like  to  drive  about  the  country 
in  a  van,  wouldn't  you.  You'd  see  the 
world  like  that,  and  I  believe  the  fel- 
low's uncommonly  well  off." 

"He's  twenty-two  years  older  nor 
me,"  said  Honesty,  putting  her  finger 
to  her  lip  to  stay  its  trembling,  "and  I 
—I  hardly  know  him." 

"All  the  better,"  rejoined  Robert 
"there's  maybe  a  pleasant  surprise  or 
two  in  store  for  you." 

He  stretched  out  his  legs  to  the 
blaze  and  laughed. 

"Then  you — yom  really  advise  me  to 
have  him?"  said  she,  articulating  the 
words  with  difficulty. 

To  be  sure  I  do,"  returned  he,  "I'd 
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like  to  have  you  back  well  enough  in 
old  8aHy's  place,  but  since  my  Father 
won't  hear  of  it,  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter.  It's  every  girl's  duty  to  marry 
when  she  can,  and  why  shouldn't  this 
chap  do  as  well  as  another?  He'd  be 
a  father  to  you." 

He  laughed,  and  knocked  the  ash  of 
his  cigarette  into  his  saucer. 

Honesty  pushed  back  her  chair. 

"I'll  be  goin'  now,"  she  said,  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  steady  her  voice.  "I 
must  run  to  catch  the  train.  Say  good- 
bye to  Uncle  for  me,  I  don't  want  to 
wake  him." 

She  made  a  dart  at  her  jacket,  which 
was  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  settle. 


and  Robert,  rising  lazily,  helped  her  to 
put  it  on. 

As  she  thrust  her  arms  into  the 
sleeves  he  bent  forward,  and  would 
have  kissed  her,  but  she  sprang  away. 

"It's  the  custom  to  kiss  a  bride," 
said  he,  laughing,  "besides,  aren't  we 
cousins?  I've  kissed  you  many  a  time 
before  this,  Cousin  Honesty." 

"I  was  a  child  then  and  knew  no 
better,"  rejoined  she.  "I'll  thank  ye 
to  keep  your  distance  now,  Robert 
Short  We  are  man  and  woman,  and 
we're  net  cousins,  as  ye  do  know  very 
well,  we're  strangers." 

And  with  that  she  burst  open  the  door 
and  ran  away  quickly  into  the  dusk. 


The  Tlmea. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"FELONY  TO  DRINK  SMALL  BEER." 


By  Sib  Jambs  Yoxall,  M.P. 


I. 


Lanyon  frowned  at  the  newsboy.  A 
poet  miming?  Well,  and  why  not? 
"In  every  one  of  us  a  poet  lies  dead!" 
he  growled;  "what  are  we  but  walking 
sepulchres  of  people  we  used  to  be?" 
The  newsboy  and  his  placard  drew 
off. 

"Strange  Disappearance!  Well-known 
Poet  Missing!"  All  down  Oxford 
Street  that  legend  and  paper  tabard  of 
the  modern  herald  had  taken  the  eye. 
The  news  had  been  yelled,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  harsh,  unmannerly  voice  of  capital 
letters  five  inches  high,  and  "Absurd!" 
Lanyon  said  to  himself,  **who  in  Eng- 
land misses  poets?  Or  have  we  poets 
to  be  missed?" 

But  you  cannot  reason  with  an  early- 
morning  edition  of  an  evening  news- 
paper. "Well-known  Poet  .  .  .  Poet 
Missing.  .  .  .  Missing  Poet"-*n  the 
dusty  April  way  to  Holborn  Viaduct 
my  friend  Lanyon  had  heard  that 
typographic  shott,  what  time  he) 
dodged  the  taxlcabs  and  motor-buses, 


those  stormy  petrels  of  the  roaring 
streets.  "In  every  one  of  us  a  Laure- 
ate lies  stifled,  a  marvellous  boy  who 
perished  in  his  pride!"  he  said,  and  the 
next  Instant  a  "Monster"  omnibus 
swooped  at  him,  missing  him  by  a 
safety-shave,  and  ponderously  trund- 
ling on.  "Eighth  of  an  inch,  and  a 
well-known  lawyer  would  have  been 
missing!"  he  gasped.  And  indeed,  why 
not?  What  had  he  deserved,  that  this 
moving  Tower  of  Slloam  should  not 
have  fallen  upon  him  quite?  Had  he 
not  allowed  the  poet  within  him  to  die 
of  inanition,  starved  on  life's  small 
beer? 

Though  that  was  long  ago,  and 
everybody  did  it,  and— perhaps  the 
inner  poet  was  not  quite  dead,  and 
...  at  any  rate  the  motor-omnibus 
could  have  been  no  conscient  engine  of 
eternal  justice,  for  it  would  just  as 
blindly  erase  a  Virgil  or  eliminate  a 
saint;  St  Augustine  himself,  did  he 
visit  a  city  so  different  from  his  ideal, 
would  have  to  dodge  the  motor-buses 
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at  Charing  Cross.  And  if  Tennyson 
could  return  to  ''streaming  London's 
central  roar,"  not  even  his  wide-awake, 
cape,  and  noble  presence  would  awe 
the  leathery  Jehus  into  caution.  Lan- 
yon  laughed  aloud,  in  the  street,  which 
is  almost  a  sign  of  lunacy  in  London; 
he  was  remembering  an  urchin  who, 
all  but  run  over  by  a  motor-hearse, 
shouted  "Greedy!"  to  the  Jehu  in  black. 

Then  the  "Strange  Disappearance" 
again  struck  the  eye,  all  down  the  gut- 
ter. What  was  this?  A  poet  on  a 
placard?  And  a  poet  "well-known"? 
Had  it  been  a  negro  bruiser,  now,  or  a 
Russian  dancer,  or  a  duodecimo  jockey, 
one  might  have  seen  the  bait  in  the 
placard,  but— a  poet  missed?  These 
putty-complezioned  City  folk,  anxious 
and  quick-going,  streaming  through 
"London's  central  roar"  in  two  streaks 
of  black  and  pallor,  when  had  they 
ever  missed  poets?  Every  defaulter 
upon  Parnassus  or  its  foothills  might  be 
"hammered"  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
not  care  a  quotation,  Lanyon  thought 

And  yet  "Speshull!  Poek  missin'," 
a  newsman  was  growling  near  St 
Sepulchre's.  Preposterous!  Special 
editions  for  a  poet?  Where  then  were 
All  the  Winners?  And  the  Poison 
Mystery  in  Pimllco?  Was  not  Our 
Naval  Supremacy  in  Danger?  Or  what 
of  the  Perilous  Position  of  Chelsea  at 
Half-Time?  Had  all  alarums,  cata- 
clysms, and  scandals  failed  the  plac- 
ard-writers, that  they  must  fall  back 
on  that  sad  figure,  a  poet  in  England, 
giving  him  bold  advertisement  too 
late? 

Suddenly  Lanyon  seemed  to  see  the 
wretched  9oald  and  vatea  go  vanishing 
into  night  and  nothingness,  head  down, 
butting  through  a  bitter  wind  to  find 
an  egress,  far  from  life's  daily  swipes. 
He  had  striven,  but  now  was  stranded; 
he  had  been  a  Leander,  but  was  now 
cast  back  upon  the  shore.  Yet  who 
but  he  had  sang  this  rondeau  of  the 
splendid  struggle? 


"My  love,  my  wife,  three  months  ago 
I  Joined  the  fight  in  London  town: 
I  haven't  conquered  yet,  you  know, 
And  friends  are  few,  and  hope  is  low. 
Far  off  I  see  the  shining  crown. 

"I'm  daunted,  dear;  but  blow  on  blow 
With  ebbing  force  I  strike,  and  so 
I  am  not  felled  and  trodden  down, 
My   love,  my  wife! 

"I  wonder  when  the  tide  will  flow, 
Sir  Oracle  cease  saying  No, 
And  fortune  smile  away  her  frown? 
Well,  while  1  swim  I  ennnot  drown, 
And  while  we  sleep  the  harvests  grow, 
My  love,  my  wife! 

Daunted  now,  he  was  fleeing  mis- 
erably, to  be  missing  without  being 
truly  missed,  who  had  written  "The 
Pilgrimage  of  Strong-Soul,"  and  of 
the  train  that  had  "Just  left  Pil- 
grimstow  Station,  a  hundred  golden 
windows  that  moved  over  the  gol- 
den sky,  and  brought  it  close  and 
warm  to  the  faces  of  the  happy  souls 
that  were  surely  being  whirled  away  to 
heaven."  But  the  dogging  foot  of  de- 
spair was  close  behind  him  again,  his 
frenzy  saw  a  long  train  of  duns  and 
pedants  streaming  after  him  in  pur- 
suit— reviewers  inept  or  revengeful, 
debit  ranks  of  pounds  and  shillings 
posting  after  him  with  writs  and  exe- 
cutions, vain  efforts  and  haggard 
hopes  all  shrieking  upon  his  track. 
Oh!  he  must  manumit  and  affranchise 
himself,  from  this  pilgrimage  of  slav- 
ery, and  so  he  decamps,  evades,  recants 
renounces,  yields  up  the  small  beer  of 
life  and  its  poesy  too.  His  unfash- 
ionable garments  flapping  in  the  wind, 
he  plunges  into  darkness  unlit  by  any 
even  distant  gleam  of  any  shining 
crown.  ... 

Lanyon  turned  into  a  famous  shop 
for  a  cigar.  Mi  am  glad  I  let  the  poet 
in  me  die,"  he  thought,  as  he  lit  that 
bit  of  luxury.  "Not  here,  O  Apollo, 
are  haunts  meet  for  thee!"  he  quoted, 
as  he  came  out  into  Cheapslde,  where 
the  poet  is  oftenest  minus  and  the 
hurrying  faces  show  the  most  strained 
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and  anxious  of  all.  The  steadfast  and 
beautiful  Cathedral  reproached  him 
in  a  glimpse,  but  he  went  on.  No,  he 
had  wisely  ceased  to  nurse  unconquer- 
able bones  and  clutch  at  inviolable 
shades.  Yet—had  he?  Did  people 
think  so?  "Lanyon!  You  here?"  a 
hurrying  Midas  of  his  acquaintance 
found  time  to  say  as  they  passed 
each  other.  "Get  out  of  the  City  as 
fast  as  you  cant"  "Must  see  my  stock- 
broker!" Lanyon  answered,  and  tried 
to  wear  a  City  air.  But  the  hubbub 
and  hustle  and  bustle  swelled  upon 
him  like  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
deafening  and  buffeting  him;  until  the 
corner  of  Wood  Street  uplifted  him,  for 
there  at  the  Corner  of  Wood  Street 
stood  the  Tree. 

He  hailed  that  green  witness  of  the 
spirit,  and  he  began  to  utter  metrical 
noises,  which  others  in  Cheapslde  mis- 
took for  madness.  He  only  of  them  all, 
perhaps,  knew  this  to  be  the  Tree 
which  Wordsworth  saw.  This  was  the 
noble  vegetable,  the  sight  of  which 
made  a  caged  bird  sing  its  little  heart 
out,  every  Spring  and  Summer  morn- 
ing; this  was  the  great  shrub  and 
green-burning  bush  that  Susan  from 
Wastdale  saw.  "At  the  corner  of 
Wood  Street,"  he  began  aloud. 

44 At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when 

daylight  appears, 
There's  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has 

sung  for  three  years — " 

Somebody's  confidential  clerk  sheered 
off  from  this  spouting  zany,  but  the 
sany  quoted  on, 

•*Ti8  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  alls 

her?    She  sees 
A   mountain   ascending,    a    vision    of 


Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Loth- 

bury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale 

of  Cheapslde." 

To  Lanyon,  as  to  Susan  from  Wast- 
dale and  to  Wordsworth — and  to  many 
a  City   man  at  times — that  burning 


bush  and  high  green  halo  brought  de- 
liverance,  the  vision,  the  momentary 
gleam  that  redeems  and  transcenden- 
tallzes  all. 

But  it  fades,  it  Is  momentary  only; 
only  the  sordid  things  persist  Here 
was  the  corner  of  Bread  Street,  where 
Milton  was  born,  and  yonder  the  Man- 
slon-House  that  he  sang;  but  the  rapt, 
excessive  mood  had  passed.  Reaction 
had  swooped;  "Poetry?"  said  Lanyon 
to  himself,  **what  is  it  but  mystero- 
magic,  feats  of  Juggling  with  words? 
Poetry  books  are  volumes  of  vapor 
quite  out  of  place  in  Lothbury.  Mil- 
ton was  doubly  blind,  he  never  saw 
the  real  world  at  all.  Here's  my 
stockbroker's."  And  he  went  up  In  the 
lift,  killing  the  poet  anew. 

Yet  Lanyon,  when  younger,  had  writ- 
ten this: 

"When  April  was  blossom 
And  June  was  a  rose, 
Life  sang  at  my  skylight 
With  nightingale  throat: 
And  rapt  was  the  note 
Of  love  in  the  twilight, 
When  April  was  blossom 
And  June  was  the  rose." 

Maybe  it  Is  better  to  be  a  poet  missing 
than  a  mercenary  found. 

What  necessary  antinomy  is  there, 
however,  between  the  stockbroker  and 
the  poet?  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson 
gained  affluence,  and  they  were  poets 
indeed.  All  idealism  do  not  drown,  all 
stockbrokers  do  not  flourish,  no  Chat- 
terton  need  die  in  a  garret,  many  a 
City  man  is  transcendental  at  home. 
Barter  may  be  bonne  et  beUe,  business 
may  be  done  largo,  to  great  slow  music, 
and  lyrics  chant  to  bills  of  lading  and 
way-leaves.  Duns,  debit  figures,  and 
the  merciless  years  relent  at  last,  If 
steadfastly  oppugned;  poets  who  drown 
are  Leanders  too  feeble,  or  derelicts 
with  the  wrong  aim. 

II. 

For  the  wise  Leanders  strive 
towards  no  mere  Hero  of  Sestos;  there 
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are  brighter  lamps  than  the  cresset  she 

waves,  or  her  eyes.  Her  arms  are  a 
siren's — many  a  man  has  drowned 
within  them — wisdom  and  fortitude 
strive  towards  something  colder, 
whiter,  nobler— the  marble  of  fame's 
pantheon  or  duty's  chapel,  sedilia  of 
honor,  triumph's  arch.  Yonder  they 
gleam  with  sunset,  glorious  as  victory 
with  banners,  and— "Chilly  as  the  Hel- 
lespont itself,"  said  Lanyon,  vindict- 
ively. "Those  ambitious  fellows  miss 
the  warm  human  joys — the  sense  of 
beauty,  delight  and  love." 

Yet  he  sighed.  He  had  known  a  few 
Leanders — he  had  seen  them  launch 
and  watched  them  navigate — they  had 
left  him  behind,  on  the  beach  at  Aby- 
dos,  residual,  and  afraid.  They,  no  less 
than  he,  had  known  the  perils  waiting, 
the  tusks  of  rock,  the  fagging  power 
of  the  water,  the  prisons  of  unscalable 
cliff  if  they  wrongly  drove  ashore;  but 
while  he  shivered  and  lingered  they 
were  dropping  their  raiment  on  the 
beach.  He  had  seen  their  arc-like 
plunge:  up  flapped  the  slapping  waves 
instanter,  the  spindrift  spat,  pain, 
breafhlessness,  chill  and  nausea 
sprang  upon  them,  they  gasped  and 
flagged,  and  some  of  them  sank.  "They 
are  sunk  till  settling-day,"  Lanyon  said, 
"but  st  least  they  won't  have  to  scurry 
around  with  a  shovel  then,  as  I  shall, 
digging  out  a  tarnished  old  talent  'laid 
up  In  a  napkin,'  that  I  ought  to  have 
put  out  at  good  interest  In  some  stock 
of  effort  or  share  of  duty,  through 
somebody  on  an  exalted  'Change. 

"The  sin   I  impute  to  each   frustrate 

ghost 
Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin.'* 

Sadly  he  quoted  that 

His  mood  had  swiftly  altered — a 
symptom  of  instability  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  frustrate  ^Leanders.  He  had 
now  come  to  the  sea-wall  of  the 
Thames,  and  was  staring  into  the  Pool. 
Achievement  there— rest  after  crossing 
ocean      Hellespont,      there — argosies 


there,  that  Halswelle  and  Brangwyn 
had  painted;  a  panel  at  Lloyd's  glowed 
with  the  glory  of  the  "Golden  Hind." 
Hence  argonauts  had  spread  their  sails 
and  set  forth,  Leanders  of  the  main, 
what  time  the  longshoremen  cheeked 
the    narcotic    quid    and    swigged    the 
petty  swipes.     "A  kind  of  foolish  vir- 
gins, they," — grimly  he  smiled  at  the 
incongruous — "with  the  candle  out,  and 
the   yielding,    ungirt   loin."     For   the 
wise  Leander  forefends,  makes  ready 
beforehand;    hejcreates  opportunities, 
while  longshoremen  lounge  waiting  for 
chances  to  befall.    The  wise  Leander 
arms  towards  no  mere'  Aphrodite,  no 
Spanish  gold  or  black  ivory,   but  to 
fame  or  wisdom,  high  service  or  con- 
summate art    His  distant  Hero's  lamp 
can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  waves 
only,  and  often  in  the  troughs  he  de- 
spairs.     Sometimes    the    light    seems 
blown  out  altogether,  by  gusts  which 
infest  the  surface  of  the  water;   and 
then  the  enticement  comes,  and  the 
song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard.    "Retract 
and   retrace,   fool!— tread  -water,    and 
then  retreat!    Drift  back  to  Abydos,  to 
rest  and  dalliance,  to  the  longshore 
quid  and  the  banker's  quids,  idle  Joys 
and  the  malty  smack  of  beer!"    The 
Leanders   listen,   and   some  of  them 
yield.     "/  did!"  Lanyon  said  to  him- 
self, "it  comes  over  you  so,  on  the  edge 
of  the  dangerous  forties  of  your  lifer' 
But  it  Is  a  lying  undertow,  a  wheed- 
ling current;  rest,  if  it  is  to  be  rest  and 
not  ennui,  or  daily  self-reproach,  must 
come  when  earned,  at  the  golden  close 
of   busy,    honorable   longevity.     It  is 
only  at  long  last  that  you  clutch  the 
inviolable  shade,  that  wise  virginity. 
Meanwhile,  to  doubt  is  fatal;   marked 
If  you  are  on  the  forehead  with  the  seal 
of  yearning  and  the  bar-like  furrow 
of  dreams,  to  jettison  your  illusions  is 
to  go  down. 

"A  good  deal  of  it  Is  knack  with 
those  fellows  after  all,"  Lanyon  said 
savagely,  as  he  seemed  to  see  a  shoal 
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of  them  finning  it  to  the  further  shore. 
"The  Hellespont  itself  gets  to  help 
you  at  last,"  one  of  them  had  told  him, 
in  a  rare  moment  of  confession. 
"Struggle  till  you  get  into  the  swim — 
till  the  tide  or  current  helps  you  along!19 
"Mere  knack!  And  forming  the  habit 
of  work!"  Lanyon  growled.  "Those 
fellows  are  debauchees  of  industry, 
they  can't  be  temperate,  they  are 
drunk  with  sedulity, — it  is  a  posses- 
sion, a  disease!  But  the  ruck  of  us  are 
feeble,  coney-folk,  I'll  allow,"  he  went 
on  In  the  gathering  darkness.  "We 
don't  dare  and  do:— half  the  suc- 
cesses In  life  are  fruits  of  mere 
audacity: — we  can't  powerfully  will. 
We  miss  the  moment  we  falter 
and  palter  at  some  turning-point 
in  the  necessary,  tedious  way,  we  shirk 
in  the  crises  of  trial.  And  then  we 
sham  a  renunciation,  and  talk  sour 
grapes,  compunctious  and  ashamed 
though  we  are  all  the  while. 

"And  we  let  new  chances  slip  by  un- 
caught,  because  we  missed  one  particu- 
lar opening  in  the  past  Too  late 
now,'  we  grumble,  though  it's  never 
too  late  to  mend  till  the  end,  I  suppose. 
Some  of  us  hie  us  to  Capua,  but  most 
of  us  dawdle  on  here,  on  the  same 
weary  old  foreshore.  Playthings  and 
small  beer  distract  our  ennui  a  little — 
games  at  billiards,  bridge,  the  theatre, 
the  music-hall— -afternoons  at  the  Club 
—a  particular  cru  of  whiskey— a  Lais 
perhaps,  or  some  honest,  simpering 
Gladys  of  a  girl — my  God,  we  soon 
cease  to  see  any  route  ahead  at  all!  If 
we  move  we  go  like  blind  men,  tap-' 
ping  our  way  along,  or  like  infants, 
tottering  from  one  support  to  another 
from  an  armchair  to  a  woman's  arms! 
And  we  emit  a  jealous  bile,  belittling 
what  our  betters  have  done. 

"So  here  we  abide,  and  here  the 
Ironic  hours  pass  us  by.  We  fritter  and 
crumb  away,  the  bread  of  existence; 
we  err  and  lag  on  the  shore,  vague, 
blown  in  the  wind  like  sand.     Some- 


times we  explain,  to  candid  friends 
who  expected  more  from  us:  like  un- 
sucessful  actors  we  say  we  are  •rest- 
ing,' or  we  blame  our  ill-health,  or 
tell  how  our  enemies  have  'kept  us 
back.'  The  days  die  past  us,  months 
and  years  heap  a  cairn  around  us,  and 
soon  it  will  be  a  grave.  We  listen  for 
the  post  in  the  mornings,  hoping  some 
magical,  transforming  letter  of  an- 
nouncement; we  watch  the  calendar, 
but  there  are  no  red-letter  days  left 
in  it — we  have  missed,  left  undone,  and 
yet  not  truly  rested;  neither  the  tri- 
umph nor  the  suavity  of  life  has  been 
ours.  Each  birthday  of  ours  is  as  a 
telescope  turned  to  the  rear,  upon  the 
pitiful  hindward  track.  We  perceive 
so  clearly  then  the  corner  where  we 
fatefully  stepped  aside,  the  apparent 
short-cut  which  embogged  us,  the  walls 
of  a  rut  we  Incautiously  entered,  the 
labyrinth  in  which  we  became  en- 
meshed. 

"Better  be  a  Missing  Poet!  The 
Leander  fellows  are  far  off  from  all 
that!  Still  battered  at  by  the  storm, 
continually  needing  to  be  deft  and  re- 
sourceful, but  triad,  I  expect,  with  the 
delight  of  battle  almost  all  the  time. 
Now  and  then,  in  a  lull  of  the  waves, 
they  think  back  to  us,  with  a  pity 
more  oinglant  than  contempt  What  do 
they  say  of  us  to  each  other  some- 
times? Those  fellows  at  Abydos,  do 
they  suppose  they  are  alive?  Life  is 
this,  isn't  it?— this  ecstasy  of  strife  and 
effort!  Those  fellows  yonder  might  as 
well  be  dead!'  Then,  perhaps  because 
they  had  boasted,  the  worst  of  the 
water  leaps  upon  them  in  that  moment 
of  brag — the  down-dragging  undertow, 
the  stabbing  tempest  of  rain,  the  suck 
of  the  whirlpool,  the  pounding  of 
breakers  upon  rocks.  Some  of  them 
go  down  in  that,  as  the  poet  on  the 
placard  did,  powerless  to  reach  on  to 
utter  self-vindication  and  sheer  success. 
But  the  strongest  react  eyen  yet,  they 
call   up   and   use   the   last   ounce  of 
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force,  and  fight  till  all  bat  the  last 
breath.  Then  suddenly,  and  astound* 
ingly  even  to  them,  their  feet  feel  the 
immutable  shore.9' 

He  set  his  teeth.  "And  then— then 
they  do  what  they  aimed  to  do.  Pretty 
solemn  and  humble  they  are  about  it, 
I  expect,  but-— one  fellow  hangs  his 
picture  on  the  jealous  line  for  ever, 
and  another  ranks  his  books  upon  the 
guarded  shelf;  the  student  and  the 
explorer  announce  their  discoveries  be- 
fore the  Acodtmie  or  Boyal  Society  of 
Sea  toe;  in  its  Valhalla  the  soldier 
hangs  up  his  shield.  And  the  engineer 
of  human  progress  completes  his  bridge 
across  the  darkness  and  the  slime." 

in. 

He  turned  from  the  darkness  and 
slime  of  Thames-side,  coming  out  into 
Bastcheap,  where  "Result  of  the 
Sweepstake"  the  placards  were  yelling 
now.  "A  sweepstake  it  all  is,  I  dare- 
say,"  he  told  himself.  "Yet  I  wish 
Cade  had  made  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer!"  Then  he  took  a  taxlcab 
home,  where  I  was  to  dine  with  him 
that  night,  as  his  sole  guest  and  old 
familiar  friend. 

"No,  I  slept  worse  than  usual,"  he  said 
to  me  in  his  billiard-room,  when  all  the 
dear  folk  of  his  household  were  abed. 
"I  lay  awake  quite  a  couple  of  hours. 
That  was  how  I  happened  to  see  him 
again,  I  suppose." 

I  set  down  my  cigarette.  Nothing 
that  Lanyon  may  say  can  surprise  me; 
he  is  a  Gelt  and  a  potte  manqut,  which 
explains.  "See  whom?" 

"The  young  hopeful  I  used  to  be. 
I  thought  he  was  dead,  but  his 
touch  did  not  seem  to  be  cold." 

I  give  no  rap  for  the  man  who 
does  not  know  when  to  be  silent;  si- 
lence is  diamond  rather  than  golden,  at 
times. 

"The  young  beggar  must  have  died 
thirty  years  ago,  but  his  touch  did  not 
seem  to  be  clammy.    Maybe  there's  a 


comfortable  warm  sphere  somewhere, 
for  our  bygone  selves  to  inhabit;  clad 
in  the  bodies  we  used  to  wear,— doc- 
tors say  there's  a  total  waste  of  our 
tissues  every  seven  years.  The  fellow 
was  therefore  real.  Not  the  least  aura 
of  ghostly  terror  about  him.  I  turned 
my  face  quite  tranquilly,  it  was  as 
though  Lucilla  had  come  into  my 
room — as  though  she  had  touched  my 
cheek,  or  I  had  touched  myself.  .  .  . 
That  touching  of  oneself,  by  the  bye — 
have  you  ever  thought  of  its  unac- 
countableness?  A  self  in  the  appre- 
hending fingers,  conscious  of  a  self  in 
the  touched  hair  or  knee.  Just  notice 
a  woman  fingering  her  hair  to  arrange 
it  better,  in  an  opera-box,  when  no 
mirror  is  near! 

"But  the  question  is,  do  our  younger 
selves  live  on,  after  we  have  ceased  to 
be  they?  I  remember  a  line  of  Eight- 
eenth-century simile-poetry— *0#  my 
coevals,  remnants  of  ourselves  f— 
that's  one  of  Dr.  Young's  night- 
thoughts,  I  believe.  Am  I  a  remnant 
of  myself  or  a  different  being?— that's 
the  point!  Of  course  I  knew  the  fellow 
instantly:  there  was  no  face  I  knew  so 
well  as  his  thirty  years  ago,  not  even 
the  girl's  he  was  in  love  with,  the 
young  ass.  .  .  .  But  here's  where  the 
puzzle  comes  in — how  on  earth,  or  else- 
where, should  he  be  able  to  know  met 
I  mean  the  me  I  am  now?" 

Lanyon  looked  up,  so  I  had  to  say 
something.  "How  do  twins  know  each 
other  from  themselves?" 

"Anyhow,  we  knew  each  other  at 
once.  Just  as  you  and  I  will  again, 
old  crony,"  Lanyon  went  on,  "when  we 
have  paid  the  obolus  to  Charon,  and 
sit  communing  of  our  past  together, 
while  the  ferry-boat  nears  a  dull  and 
foggy  shore."  He  shivered.  "Not  Just 
yet,  that,  however;  we'll  wear  out 
three  or  four  suits  of  new  tissue  first, 
I  hope.  As  for  %i*  clothes,  they  were 
old-fashioned,  of  course.  I  went  to  a 
cheap  tailor's  in  his  days. 
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"There  he  stood,  twisting  his  mous- 
tache— I  wore  no  beard  then— looking 
at  me  with  such  a  confounded  air  of 
disappointment,  such  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure in  his  face,  that  of  course  I 
knew  why.  Imagine  him  coming 
through  Heaven  knows  what  regions 
of  time  and  space  to  see  me,  and  find- 
ing me  the  pursy,  podgy  fellow  I  am, 
materialistic  and  all  that— not  the  least 
the  sort  of  fifty-year-old  paragon  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  me  to  be.  'Not 
a  bit  of  good  looking  at  me  so  elo- 
quently/ I  said.  'You  expected  too 
much.  If  I'm  not  what  I  ought  to  be, 
it's  partly  your  fault.  I  remember 
what  you  dreamed  of  becoming.  Do 
you  suppose  I  don't  often  think  of 
what  you — I  mean  what  I — of  what 
we  meant  I — I  mean  we — should  be,  at 
fifty  years  old?  But  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and — *  ...  I  went 
on  explaining;  tendencies  latent  in  him 
bad  developed  in  me,  I  told  him;  the 
poet  had  died  of  Inanition,  a  lawyer 
and  speculator  had  developed  instead. 
From  a  worldly  point  of  view  I  was 
considered  successful,  but  spiritually 
I  had  met  with  quite  a  run  of  ill-luck. 
Besides,  I  had  not  enjoyed  such  good 
health  as  he  did.  And  so  on,  and  da 
capo.     He  listened  politely  enough." 

Lanyon  paused,  made  the  decanter 
and  tumblers  clink,  and  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head.  "The  young 
spark  bad  not  deteriorated.  He  had 
all  his  hair  and  teeth,  he  was  lissom 
and  straight— no  stoop  like  yours,  old 
bookworm,  and  no  paunch  like  mine. 
He  was  the  new  house  of  which  I 
see  the  ruins  in  the  mirror  every  morn- 
ing, I  don't  believe  he  dreamed  what 
neuritis  or  liver  meant— not  an  ache  in 
bis  muscles,  not  a  corn  on  his  toes.  I 
began  to  dislike  him  strenuously,  last 
night,  by  ill-will  bred  of  resentment 
out  of  shame.  You  see  he  was  Just  the 
chivalrous  young  hopeful  I  used  to  be, 
and ."     Lanyon  took  up  his  glass. 

"Life  and  vision  had  been  at  thoi* 
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fairest  for  him: — to  him  the  world 
seemed  a  place  for  splendid  derring-do. 
/—I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  the  world  to-day.  The  ambi- 
tion of  that  young  sprig,  too!  His 
starry  aims,  his  confident  going  forth 
to  conquest!  He  thought  he  held  the 
world  in  his  hands,  a  throbbing  electri- 
cal globe  which  thrilled  and  invited, 
like  a  woman's  breast  He  could  spy 
the  high  portal  of  Fame,  he  would 
seal  his  name  upon  it  indelibly.  .  .  .  I 
have  let  the  globe  slip  and  roll  out  of 
reach. 

"He  was  to  be  lord  of  Babylon,  noth- 
ing less  I  'I  take  possession  of  Lon- 
don!' he  said  to  himself  when  he  came 
up  from  the  provinces  to  the  centre  of 
things.  'I  have  fought  my  way  here, 
I  shall  forge  to  the  front  of  the  frontr 
His  ambitions  were  not  selfish  only— he' 
was  to  tread  down  tyrannies,  unbare 
insulted  verities,  mend  a  cracked 
world.  .  .  .  Even  that's  not  the  worst 
of  it — he  was  trustful,  candid,  mag- 
nanimous, affectionate,  devout"  Lan- 
yon's  cigar  had  gone  out;  he  held  it, 
cold,  at  his  lips. 

"Last  night,  when  he  was  gone 
again,  I  lay  thinking  back  upon  the 
years.  He  had  but  one  septennlum  in 
which  to  grow  to  the  splendid  young 
fellow  he  was,  for  the  seven  years  of 
his  childhood  and  the  seven  of  his  boy- 
hood hardly  count  Seven  years  he  had 
had,  to  wax  in;  I  have  had  thirty  since 
then,  In  which  to  wane.  ...  No,  no, 
old  fellow,  I  know  what  you  would 
tell  me"— he  had  put  out  his 
hand.  "You  would  tell  me  I  am  well- 
to-do  and  noted,  esteemed  by  some, 
feared  by  others,  and  envied  by  many, 
I  suppose.  That  is  success  In  life,  you 
would  tell  me:  I  know;  do  you  sup- 
pose I  don't  know?    But—" 

He  ceased,  and  I  leaned  across  the 
hearth.  "Lanyon,"  I  said,  "shall  I  tell 
yon  which  is  the  better  part  of  liter 

"I  wish  you  could,"  said  he. 

"It  is  not  to  be  rich,  famous,  envied, 
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a  dweller  in  a  little  palace  of  a  place 
like  this.  And  it  la  not  to  be  a  saint,  a 
philanthropist,  or  a  poet  even.  Old 
friend,  I  have  learned  to  suspect  the 
specialists,  and  you  yourself  have  come 
close  to  not  a  few  great  men  who  ring 
hollow.  I  doubt  if  a  Bishop  is  holier 
than  another,  or  a  politician  more  al- 
truistic, or  a  donor  more  benevolent; 
much  of  it  is  facade.  The  best  thing 
in  life,  and  the  first  duty  in  it,  is  to  be 
a  good  father  and  husband  and  friend. 
When  that  supercilious,  insufferable 
young  beggar  came  to  you  last  night, 
a  dear  being— one  of  the  women  who 
make  us  ashamed  of  being  men — lay 
sleeping  in  the  next  room.  She  did  not 
hear  hi  in,  he  did  not  see  her — " 

"He  wouldn't  have  known  her,"  Lan. 
yon  said — "it  wasn't  Lucllla  he  meant 
to  marry—" 

MAnd  upstairs,"  I  went  on,  "a  boy 
and  a  girl  are  asleep.    You'll  peep  in 
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on  them  before  you  go  to  your  own 
room.  And  you  will  thank  God,  or 
ought  to,  by  all  the  right  of  their 
health  and  sweetness,  that  loving  and 
bonny  they  are,  so  wholesome,  happy 
and  bright!  And  that's  the  best  part 
of  a  man's  life,  old  fellow,  and  the 
part  that  was  youth's  is  as  nothing  to 
that  Wife  and  children,  home  and 
love— we  live  by  them  and  in  them, 
don't  we?  80  we  ought  to  live  for 
them,  most  of  all.  And  this  is  no  small 
beer.  Success?  What  is  success? 
Success  is  a  relative  thing — you  must 
measure  it  from  the  point  at  which 
you  started.  What  is  success  for  a 
proletarian  is  failure  for  the  son  of  a 
peer.  If  that  young  spark  comes 
again,  send  him  off  with  a  fljeia  in  his 
lug.  It  is  fudge,  your  Missing  Poet; 
it's  fudge,  your  wise  Leanders;  and  it's 
fudge,  most  fudge  of  all,  your  younger 
self!" 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
disquieting  features  of  our  age  is  an 
incapacity  for  clear  or  consistent 
thought,  which  Is  perhaps  the  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  unfaith.  For 
whither  the  gods  have  gone,  the  very 
conception  of  truth  will  assuredly  fol- 
low. It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
faith  was  strongest  and  most  unques- 
tioned, that  the  processes  of  thought 
were  defined  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising exactitude.  So  sure  were  men 
of  the  truth  of  their  assumptions,  that 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  making  them 
bear  a  vast  and  even  fantastic  suiper- 
atructure.  When  you  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  angels  and  their 
essential  properties,  there  is  nothing 
either  frivolous  or  inane  in  debating 
the  question  of  how  many  angels  can 
stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  To  the 
modern  mind  such  a  problem  appears 


vastly  humorous,  because  to  the 
modern  understanding  the  angels  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  fairies,  and  to 
treat  their  existence  as  a  practical 
reality,  like  that  of  a  log  or  a  cheese- 
monger, would  be  considered  the  height 
of  absurdity. 

Those  years  of  belief,  whose  very 
existence  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine, 
so  far  have  we  travelled  from  them 
in  spirit,  may  be  likened  to  one  of 
those  brilliant  and  cloudless  days  of 
mid-summer,  when  the  very  excess  of 
sunlight  produced  an  effect  of  harsh- 
ness, and  even  amid  the  pomp  of  color 
and  the  glory  of  overflowing  life  the 
eye  grows  watery  at  the  glare  and  half 
dissatisfied  with  the  abruptness  of 
light  and  shade.  So  at  the  Ufl3zi  has 
one  taken  refuge,  even  amid  the  shad- 
ows of  Botticelli's  Spring,  from  the 
brightness  of  celestial  purity  that  radi- 
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ates  from  the  canvas  of  Fra  Angelica 
The  soul,  too,  suffers  from  an  excess 
of  light,  perhaps  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  could  not  look  upon  the 
naked  truth  and  live.  Like  the  father 
of  her  corruption,  she  would  fain  take 
refuge  among  the  trees  of  the  garden 
from  the  presence  of  a  Hying  God. 

Now  everything  Is  changed,  and  if 
there  is  a  beauty  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  is  of  some  pensive  afternoon  in 
early  November,  when  the  few  remain- 
ing leaves  are  of  a  gorgeous  and  hectic 
coloring,  and  when  a  silver  mist,  born 
of  decay,  creeps  along  the  fields,  sub- 
duing the  whole  landscape  to  Its  own 
vague  and  melancholy  likeness.  We 
have  passed  from  an  age  of  too  much 
radiance  to  one  of  half-lights,  from  the 
glory  of  life  to  the  sadness  of  decline. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  the  truth  and  be- 
gun to  doubt  even  the  possibility  of 
its  attainment.  The  time  is  at  hand 
that  was  predicted  in  the  sagas  of  the 
Norsemen  when  the  great  serpent  shall 
have  eaten  through  the  ash  that  holds 
up  the  world;  and  the  winter  gods,  the 
gods  of  chaos  and  destruction,  shall 
muster  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Wal- 
halla  and  the  world  of  men.  Our  very 
Utopias  are  as  void  of  hope  as  the 
medieval  Infernos,  scarce  a  thinking 
man  of  us  but  has  joined  that  number- 
less procession,  whirled  about  like 
leaves  in  the  wake  of  an  ever-shifting 
ensign,  for  whom  life  is  so  blind  and 
mean  that  every  other  lot  seems  envi- 
able by  comparison. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  widely 
discussed  of  present-day  philosophies 
is  that  which  flatly  denies  the  very  ex- 
istence of  truth,  except  as  a  fluctuating 
concept,  determined  by  the  wants  of 
each  individual.  If  I  can  make  a 
theory  work  so  as  to  answer  my  pur- 
poses, that  theory  is  true  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  further  search  for 
the  truth  is  the  most  hopeless  of  impos- 
sibilities. It  was  only  to  have  been 
expected  that  such  a  doctrine  should 


have  originated  in  the  United  States, 
the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  the 
modern  spirit:  it  is  distressing  that  it 
should  have  found  a  home  in  what  was 
but  recently  described  as  the  God- 
loving  and  God-fearing  University  of 
Oxford.  However  dubiously  we  may 
look  upon  this  philosophy  of  pragma- 
tism as  a  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  we  can  scarcely 
over-estimate  Its  Importance  as  a  sign 
of  the  times.  When  God  was  ruled 
out  of  date,  we  were  told  much  about 
patient  seekers  after  truth,  but  now 
we  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this 
quest  is  also  vanity,  and  that  Thomas 
Huxley  is  In  no  better  case  than 
Thomas  Aquinas.    Vanitas  vanitatem! 

It  Is  inevitable  that  this  holocaust  of 
certainties,  this  uprooting  of  the  very 
foundations  of  thought,  should  result 
in  a  slackening  of  energy,  a  loose  and 
slovenly  habit  of  reasoning.  With  what 
patience  may  we  work  to  a  conclusion 
when  we  have  learnt  to  distrust  our 
premises?  And  even  supposing  any 
conclusions  to  be  obtainable,  cui  tono? 
The  problem  of  philosophy  has  been  so 
whittled  down  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
a  final  solution.  It  is  more  than  half 
a  century  since  Auguste  Comte  tossed 
metaphysics  after  theology  and  fetish- 
worship,  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
superstitions  and  mental  blind  alleys. 
The  time  has  gone  by  for  a  Kant  or 
a  Spinoza,  the  quest  for  the  absolute 
has  become  the  harmless  amusement 
of  college  dons,  who  toll  along  in  the 
tracks  of  Hegel  without  taking  even 
themselves  very  seriously.  The  modern 
mind  Is  more  concerned  to  know 
whether  there  is  sodium  In  the  pole  star, 
than  whether  its  vision  of  the  whole 
universe  is  subjective  or  objective  or 
both.  In  another  sense  than  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  it  may  take  for  its  motto: 
"I  do  not  exercise  myself  in  great  mat- 
ters, which  are  too  high  for  me." 

It  is  with  one  aspect  of  this  tendency 
that  we  propose  to  deal.    The  thought 
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of  a  people  has  ever  been  reflected 
with  exquisite  subtlety  to  its  speech, 
and  if  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
just  arrived  Is  to  hold  good,  we  must 
expect   its    confirmation    not   only   in 
thought  itself,  but  In  the  medium  .of 
its  expression.     And  accordingly  it  is 
without  surprise  that  we  observe  in  the 
last  few  decades  an  unprecedented  and 
increasing  slovaultoess  in  the  use  of 
words.    Where  now  is  the  intellectual 
austerity  that  insisted  on  trying  every 
word,  every  idea,  seven  times  in  the 
fire   of   criticism?     Such,   we   believe, 
was  the  secret  of  that  truly  classical 
prose  of  Newman,  and  indeed,  of  the 
great  Athenian  masters,,  of  Plato  and 
Thucydides.     The  modern  author  has 
to  cater  for  one  of  two  publics.    The 
one  is  very  large  and  very  uncritical, 
and  demands   nothing  better  than   a 
stimulant  or  sedative  for  nerves  jaded 
by  the  most  monotonous  of  toil;  the 
other,  though  smaller,  is  still  large,  and 
professes    some   standard    of   culture, 
but  this,  too,  is  marred  by  its  lack  of 
seriousness.    We  no  longer  admire  the 
prophet  for  his  message,  but  for  the 
manner  of  its  delivery;  we  have  ceased 
to  burn  heretics,  because  it  amuses  us 
to  dabble  in  heresy.    Form  is  divorced 
from  matter,  and  provided  a  man  can 
write  pretty  prose  we  are  not  solici- 
tous   overmuch    about    its     meaning. 
Since    we    have    abolished    truth,    art 
must    exist    for    her    own    sake    and 
stretch  forth  her  wings  in  nothingness. 
One  of  the  most  notorious  examples 
of  the  confusion  of  modern  prose  is 
furnished  by  the  word  "progress,"  and 
the  little  group  that  centres  round  it. 
Why  this  should  be  is  fairly  obvious. 
We  have  ceased  to  take  practical  ac- 
count of  a  personal  deity,  but  since  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  universe 
without   such    a    being,    and    perhaps 
owing  to  a  certain  cosmic   snobbish- 
ness in  the  human  mind  which  requires 
a  God,  we  are  forced  to  endow  some- 
thing or  other,  vaguely  conceived  of  as 


abstract  and  impersonal,  with  His  at- 
tributes. Thus  we  are  confronted  with 
the  paradox  of  something  duller  than  a 
log,  and  more  dead  than  a  stone,  en- 
dowed with  a  purpose  and  persistency 
more  than  human,  guiding  the  universe 
towards  some  ultimate  and  perhaps 
inevitable  victory  over  chaos.  We 
appeal  to  this  Progress  as  we  would 
to  a  person.  We  talk  of  him  as  being 
on  our  side,  of  how  useless  it  is  to 
fight  against  him.  To  be  "out  of  date," 
"behind  the  times,"  a  "back  number," 
is  to  resist  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  hard 
to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  the  cheap-jacks 
of  popular  literature  that  this  confusion 
is  rife.    Those  who  have  studied  the 
works    of    that    pathetic    leader    of 
modern  culture,  'Matthew  Arnold,  must 
realize  how  deeply  his  work  is  marred 
by  this  very  fallacy.    He  was  perpetu- 
ally looking,  not  for  what  was  true, 
but  what  was  up  to  date.    He  would 
have  settled  one  of  the  most  keenly 
debated  controversies   of  all  time  by 
the   airy   assertion,    "Miracles   do   not 
happen."    He  tried  to  wrench,  or  mod- 
ernize, the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  childish  expedient  of  al- 
ways  substituting   "the   Eternal"    for 
"the  Lord,"  with  the  obvious  insinua- 
tion that  the  Hebrews  themselves  had 
really   worshipped,   or  ought  to  have 
worshipped,     the     same     impersonal 
power  that  floated,  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  before  his  own  mind's  eye.    His 
criticism  on  Newman  is  a  masterpiece 
in  the  assurance  of  its  patronage:  "He 
has  adopted,  for  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  beset  men's  minds  to-day, 
a  solution  which,  to  speak  frankly,  is 
impossible."     No  further  criticism,  no 
argument  is  needed,  the  Catholic  phi- 
losophy is  "frankly"  out  of  date,  and 
its  upholders,  like  the  tmigrte  during 
the  Terror,  "out  of  the  law,"  and  not 
entitled  to  the  formality  of  a  trial.    As 
In  religion  so  in  politics,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold   is    nervously    anxious    to    keep 
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abreast  of  the  Zeitgeist,  the  somewhat 
pompous  German  brother  of  our  Eng- 
lish Progress,  a  thing  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  person,  whose  worship  is 
literally  time-serving. 

This  active  yet  inanimate  demigod 
Is  susceptible  of  a  strange  variety  of 
forms.     With  the  Germans  of  the  old 
rtffime,  that  race  of  dreamers  and  mu- 
sicians, he  was  reverently  conceived  of 
as  a  spirit,  but  to  the  English  mind  he 
partook   of   the   nature   of  steam   or 
gravity.     To  Matthew  Arnold  he  was 
a  power,  a  power  not  ourselves  making 
for  righteousness,  though  what  sort  of 
a  power,  that  would  not  be  more  ac- 
curately described  as  a  person,  could 
be  susceptible  of  a  moral  bias,  it  is 
impossible   to   conceive.     To   Herbert 
Spencer  he  was  also  a  "power,"  which 
was  at  the  same  time  utterly  and  for- 
ever   unknowable,  and  so  well  known 
to  Spencer  himself  that  in  the  original 
draft  scheme  of  his  Synthetic  Philos- 
ophy we  find  a  section  entitled.  "Laws 
of  the  Unknowable."    This  power,  as 
Spencer  informs  us,  may  be  vaguely 
conceived  of  as  force.    The  most  popu- 
lar   of    our    contemporary    journalist 
philosophers  has  improved  even  on  this 
precedent  In  his  conception  of  a  life- 
force.     This  we  are  to  figure  to  our- 
selves as  Nothing,  contriving,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  own  cunning  and  armed  with 
Immense  yet  undefined  powers,  to  be- 
come   Something.     A   young   man,    a 
"waster"    of   that   feebly   intellectual 
type  which  Is  becoming  too  common  in 
our  suburbs  and  universities,  is  having 
his  hand  solicited  in   marriage  by  a 
young    woman    whom    he    has    Just 
branded,  before  her  own  mother,  as  a 
liar  and    something  he  would  rather 
not  name.    After  a  show  of  resistance, 
he  makes  the  discovery  that  the  life- 
force,  like  a  match-making  mamma,  is 
deliberately  planning  to   throw   them 
together,    and    recognizing    the   inevi- 
table, clasps  his  unwelcome  wooer  to 
his  breast. 


This  lumping  together  in  one  and 
the  same  word  of  the  incompatible 
ideas  of  force,  which  is  inanimate  like 
an  angle  or  a  logarithm,  and  a  person 
endowed  with  foresight  and  cunning,  - 
is  typical  of  the  sort  of  thing  which 
passes  nowadays  for  reasoning.  A  man 
is  allowed  to  abolish  his  God  and  have 
dim  at  the  same  time  without  any 
sort  of  protest  or  criticism.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter?  We  come  asking 
for  amusement,  for  sensation,  for  any- 
thing  but  the  truth,  and  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  arraign  the  poor  trades- 
man in  ideas  for  supplying  what  his 
customers  want  We  leave  him,  with- 
out envy,  to  his  reward,  and  pass  by 
an  easy  transition  to  the  most  powerful » 
and  notorious  of  the  whole  family  of 
Progress,  the  versatile  Evolution. 

We    cannot    do    more    than    touch 
lightly   upon   this,    a   term   originally 
appropriated  to  a   theory  in  biology, 
now  used   as  a  sort  of  talisman   by 
virtue  of  which  any  conclusion  may  be 
attained    which    has   previously   been 
desired  by  the  seeker.     Charles  Dar- 
win's work   in   his   own  science  was 
doubtless  invaluable,  though  the  Idea 
that   he   either   discovered   or  proved 
the  continuity  of  species  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.    But  the  extension  of 
a  theory  in  biology  Into  every  other 
department  of  thought  until  the  whole 
fabric  of  philosophy,  religion,  society 
and   morals    is    reduced    to   chaos,   is 
likely  to  rank  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  those  collective  superstitions 
of  which  history  is  so  fruitful.    Torn 
from  its  proper  setting,  the  unfortunate 
theory  can  naturally  be  turned  in  any 
direction.    To  one  school  it  proves  that 
we   ought   to   allow   the  struggle   for 
survival  to  rage  unchecked,  because  It 
is   natural    selection    that   has   raised 
man  out  of  jelly,  to  another  It  shows 
that  It  is  time  to  stop  the  struggle, 
because  it  is  Evolution  to  rise  above 
the  methods  of  the  beasts.     There  is 
no  sort  of  polity  or  morality  for  which 
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its  sanction  has  not  been  claimed.  It 
justifies  Armageddon  and  again  the 
bagman's  paradise,  it  serves  in  turn 
and  with  equal  plausibility  as  a  but- 
*  tress  for  anarchy,  socialism,  aristoc- 
racy, individualism,  Imperialism  and 
so  forth  throughout  the  whole  gamut  of 
isms,  it  is  the  unfailing  ally  of  every 
distressed  philosopher,  let  him  take  up 
any  position,  however  ill-considered, 
however  untenable,  and  up  comes  Evo- 
lution, Blucher-like  to  his  support. 

Evolution  is,  of  course,  another 
member  of  the  Progress  family.  As 
far  as  its  protean  manifestations  can 
be  reduced  to  any  shadow  of  meaning 
they  imply  a  sort  of  vague  belief  that 
'whatever  is  going  to  happen  ought  to 
happen,  must  inevitably  happen,  and 
should  be  helped  to  happen.  The  cult 
of  novelty,  though  characteristically 
v  modern,  is  not  unprecedented,  and  the 
true  fathers  of  modern  progress  are  per- 
haps those  Athenians  who  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  hearing 
or  telling  some  new  thing.  But  never 
before  has  novelty  been  so  cynically 
substituted  as  an  ideal  in  the  place  of 
truth  and  right.  We  no  longer  speak 
of  our  notions  as  being  orthodox  or 
pure  or  lovely  or  of  good  report,  they 
are  advanced,  progressive,  evolution- 
ary, and  that  is  the  highest  praise  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  bestow.  Our  very 
art  must  be  futurist,  impressionism,  if 
it  is  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be 
post-impressionist.  One  of  our  metro- 
politan factions  must  needs  change  its 
style  from  "Moderate"  to  "Municipal 
Reform/'  in  order  to  get  even  with  the 
other  faction  which  has  appropriated 
"Progressive";  for  nowadays  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  reform  not  things  but  words. 
The  high  priest  of  the  Life-Force  has 
made  no  small  part  of  the  Interest  in 
one  of  his  plays  turn  upon  a  competi- 
tion between  two  of  his  characters  as 
to  which  is  the  more  advanced,  chim- 
ing in  vigorously  himself  in  the  stage 
directions. 


The  mention  of  Evolution  brings  us 
to  another  most  fruitful  source  of  fal- 
lacy, the  fetish-worship  of  anything 
that  chooses  to  dignify  itself  with  the 
name  of  science.  A  little  reflection- 
would  suffice  to  show  that  no  conceiv- 
able extension  of  the  faculties  of  sense, 
however  praiseworthy  or  desirable 
such  an  extension  may  be  for  other 
reasons,  can  have  the  least  relevance 
to  the  problems  of  metaphysics, 
morals,  beauty  or  religion.  The  man 
who  discovers  the  parallax  of  the  pole 
star  is  no  nearer  heaven  than  he  who 
measures  his  own  finger,  and  If  some 
one  ever  succeeds  In  tracing  back  his 
pedigree  to  mud  he  will  be  no  whit 
nearer  solving  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse than  the  child  who  has  learnt  to 
lisp  "Papa."  Nor  can  science,  which 
speaks  in  the  indicative,  lay  down  the 
law  for  morality,  which  thunders  in 
the  imperative.  We  laugh  at  the  story 
of  Babel,  but  the  enterprise  of  its  pro- 
jectors, to  build  a  tower  that  should 
reach  to  heaven,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  every  modern  thinker  who 
talks  of  a  union  or  conflict  between 
religion  and  science,  or  of  a  scientific 
basis  for  art,  politics,  or  morals.  The 
thing  is  not  a  proposition  that  can  be 
debated,  but  simply  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  green 
syllogism  or  an  angle  three  feet  long. 

The  result  has  been  no  less  harmful 
to  science  herself  than  to  the  fields 
Invaded  by  her  devotees.  There  is  no 
more  ridiculous  nor  universally  vener- 
ated figure  than  that  cut  by  some  in- 
dustrious expert  pronouncing  on  sub- 
jects for  which  his  training  has  no 
more  fitted  him  than  the  cricketing 
experience  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop  qualifies 
him  to  not  as  n  final  arbiter  In  limerick 
competitions.  The  result  has  been  the 
flooding  of  our  prose  with  a  cacophon- . 
ous  and  quasi-scientific  jargon,  full  of 
sound  and  pretention,  signifying  noth- 
ing. Perhaps,  its  least  harmful  form 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  long 
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and  inaccurate  phrase  for  a  short  and 
simple  one.  A  typical  offender  in  this 
respect  is  psychology,  which  was  the 
name  originally  appropriated  to  the 
somewhat  nebulous  and  barren  science 
of  mind.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  stop 
at  home  the  word  might  have  been 
harmless  enough,  but  unfortunately 
the  notion  has  got  about  that  it  is  an 
equivalent  for  character;  and  thus  we 
talk  of  a  novel  of  psychology  or  even 
of  the  psychology  of  a  person,  on  the 
same  principle  as  we  shall  doubtless, 
in  a  few  progressive  years,  speak  of 
the  numbers  of  an  army  as  its  mathe- 
matics or  the  height  of  a  tree  as  its 
geometry. 

Next  to  the  Ologies  and  the  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Ice  comes  the  great  house 
of  Ism,  to  which  we  have  already  made 
some  reference.     It  is  wonderful  to 
what  an  extent  this  imposing  termina- 
tion has  been  tacked  on  to  all  sorts  of 
words,  to  their  no  small  enhancement 
in  the  intellectual  hierarchy.     In  the 
old  pre-sclentific  days  we  used  to  talk 
of  a  man's  feelings:  with  the  advance 
of  knowledge  we  discovered  that  these 
were  really  his  emotions;  now,  in  the 
foil    blaze    of   advanced    culture,    we 
speak  of  his  emotionalism.    It  is  only 
the  vulgar  who  brand  a  political  enemy 
with  one-  or  two-syllabled  abuse,  we 
arraign   him   for  demagogism,   Celtic- 
ism, socialism,  and  perhaps,  in  extreme 
cases,  inexactUudlnarianism.     We  pit 
our  loyalism  against  the  Little  Bng- 
landism  of  our  opponents.    We  distin- 
guish  our  own   conscrlptionism   from 
such  counterfeits  as  jingoism,  militar- 
ism   and    Geesarism.      We    war    for 
Chamberlainism     against     Cobdenism; 
we  counter  pan-Germanism  with  an  en- 
lightened     nationalism;      while     not 
wholly    agreeing    with    laborlsm    we 
rebut  the  charge  of  blacklegism.    In 
philosophy    we     favor    endeemonlsm, 
activism.    8havianfcm   and   neo-Hegel* 
ianism;  in  art  and  music,  futurism;  in 
religion,  modernism;  in  science,  evolu- 


tionism; in  poetry,  the  highest  mystic- 
ism; in  morals,  Strlndbergiantem;  in 
fiction,  sexualism;  in  the  drama, 
Ibsenism;  and  above  all  we  never, 
never  countenance  nor  incur  the  guilt 
of  obscuranticism.  This  last  word,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Ism  family,  is  delicious  in  its  uncon- 
scious irony.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  come  into  general  use, 
and  it  is  the  final  and  sufficient  taunt 
with  which  the  advanced  thinker  over- 
whelms his  opponents.  Among  the 
obscurantists  figure  Carlyle,  Ruskln, 
Newman. 

These  two  causes,  the  substitution  of 
a  personal  Progress  for  the  old  idea  of 
God,  and  the  reckless  abuse  of  scien- 
tific method,  are  thus  responsible, 
amongst  other  ill  effects,  for  an  almost 
Incredible  amount  of  slovenliness  both 
in  style  and  language.  But  the  root 
of  the  matter  lies  deeper,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "Unfaith." 
This  need  not  necessarily  bear  a  theo- 
logical sense,  we  have  no  longer  the 
active  certainty  of  any  cause,  we  are 
no  longer  ready  to  live  or  die  for  the 
truth.  Even  the  austere  and  splendid 
infidels,  those  Titans  of  controversy, 
are  a  thing  of  the  past;  we  are  not 
heartily  sure  of  our  own  disbeliefs. 
It  is  ominous  that  the  most  popular 
champion  of  orthodoxy  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  firework  display  of  paradox, 
as  if  the  very  idea  of  orthodoxy  being 
defensible  were  the  most  startling  of 
jokes.  Not  so  did  St  Thomas,  not  so 
did  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George  proceed. 

Words  which  were  once  associated 
with  faiths  or  causes  are  now  without 
form  and  void,  the  spectres  of  their  old 
meanings.  Who  any  longer  believes 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  modern 
Conservatives  to  conserve  or  of  Lib- 
erals to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom? 
Nothing  pleases  our  party  politicians 
more  than  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  the  true  exponents  of  the  principles 
professed  by  the  other  side,  that  the 
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Liberals  are  more  truly  conservative 
than  the  Conservatives  themselves; 
that  Protectionists  are  the  only  real 
Free-traders;  that  Cobden  or  Gladstone 
would  nowadays  be  on  the  Tory  side. 
So  in  religion,  preachers  and  theo- 
logians calling  themselves  Christian, 
and  often  new  or  modern  into  the  bar- 
gain, would  convince  us  that  Christ 
was  no  more  than  a  very  respectable 
man,  and  that  His  resurrection  was  a 
myth.  A  strange  case  is  the  abuse  of 
the  word  Celtic.  Amongst  the  inter- 
esting^ clique  who  have  revived  Irish 
literature,  largely  on  the  model  of 
Blake  and  Shelley,  the  Celtic  spirit  has 
come  to  signify  a  certain  pensive  and 
shadowy  charm  that  produces  its 
effects  by  suggestion  rather  than 
directly.  Unfortunately  the  masters  of 
this  spell  have  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  being  born  Englishmen.  This, 
however,  is  a  trifling  obstacle,  easily 
removed  by  appropriating  the  name 
Celtic  to  any  manifestation  or  expo- 
nent of  what  we  fcave  agreed  to  call 
the  Celtic  spirit.  Thus— and  we  have 
seen  it  stated  on  scientific  authority — 
Keats  was  a  Celt,  Shelley  was  a  Celt. 
Shakespeare  was  half  a  Celt,  what  was 
most  precious  even  in  {Milton  was  due 
to  the  Celtic  element  in  him.  On  sim- 
ilar grounds  it  is  maintained,  by  zeal- 
ous Germans,  that  Dante,  Michelan- 
gelo, nay,  Christ  Himself  were  com- 
patriots of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse. 
But,  it  may  be  maintained,  this  is 
very  logomachy,  interesting  enough  for 
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philological  or  stylistic  experts,  but  it 
Is  unworthy  of  practical  men  to  be 
over-fastidious  about  the  counters  of 
thought 

If  it  were  a  question  of  counters 
alone,  this  might  be  true  enough,  but 
it  is  of  the  profoundest  import  that 
words  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake 
alone,  but  rather  as  symbols,  subtle 
and  sensitive  indications  of  spiritual 
states.  The  soul  of  a  people  Is  reflected 
in  its  language,  the  exuberance  of 
Shakespeare  is  that  of  the  England 
that  harried  the  Spanish  main  and 
shattered  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
saber  Intensity  of  Bunyan  is  that  of 
the  Ironsides,  the  Johnsonian  massive- 
ness,  like  that  of  the  Chippendale  fur- 
niture, is  of  Hanoverian  England.  And 
it  is  surely  a  fact  of  the  most  disquiet- 
ing significance  that  the  present  state 
of  the  English  language  should  be  one 
of  literal  decomposition,  that  having 
.  forgotten  to  believe  we  be  forgetting 
even  how  to  talk.  Is  not  the  decay  of 
our  language  at  least  a  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  there  may  be  something 
rotten  In  the  soul  of  England?  There 
is  neither  safety  nor  patriotism  in  ig- 
noring the  signs  of  the  times,  and  if 
she  may  yet  repent  and  be  served,  it 
behoves  her  to  take  early  stock  of  her 
spiritual  condition,  for  the  respite  of 
decaying  nations  is  not  long.  And  to 
those  of  us  who  retain  the  old-fash- 
ioned belief  in  free  will,  the  prospect, 
though  dark,  need  not  appear  hope- 
less. 

Ehm?   Whifffleld-Stratford. 


TRAQUAIR'S  STALK. 


Lord  Donald  Traqualr  was  bored; 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary  not 
only  because  it  was  the  first  time  in 
Ms  life  he  had  ever  been  so,  but  he  wag 
engaged  on  exactly  that  to  which  he 
had  always  looked  forward  as  the 
apogee  of  human  excitement,  namely. 


active  service.  When  war  had  been 
declared,  and  he,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Banff,  had  been  permitted 
to  enrol  all  his  father's  keepers,  gillies, 
stalkers,  pony-men,  trappers,— in  short, 
the  whole  "permanent  staff"  of  a  vast 
shooting-estate— into  a  corps  of  Scouts 
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and     take  them     to     the    front,     life 
had  seemed  to  hold  no  more  for  him. 
To  lead  troops  into  action  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  existence,  long  before 
he,    the    best    shot,    the    best    rider, 
walker,  and  swimmer  for  miles  around 
Traqnair    Towers,    had    nevertheless 
failed    to    gain    even    the    qualifying 
marks  for  entrance  into  Sandhurst  and 
a  commission.    That  had  been  a  bitter 
blow;  bat  he  was  later  actually  thank- 
ful he  had  not  passed,  for  instead  of  a 
subaltern's  star,  his  shoulders  carried  a 
crown  of  ("temporary")     Major;    and 
instead  of  toiling  behind  in  the  dust 
of  a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of 
foot,  behold  him  riding  at  the  head  of 
as  stont  a  band  of  clansmen  as  ever 
sallied    from    the   glens   of   Traquair. 
Here  were  men  indeed,  his  own  men, 
many  of  his  own  name,  all  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,— men  who 
had  taught  him  all  he  knew.    He  had 
only  to  look  over  his  shoulder  as  they 
marched  down  to  the  troopship — and 
he  did  it  once  every  twenty  paces— 
to  catch  sight  of  Sandy  McKellar,  who 
had  dodged  the  muzzles  of  his  first 
breechloader;  of  Rob  Farquhar,  who 
had  shown  him  how  to  "pick  up"  the 
pale  shadow  of  a  stag  on  the  hillside, 
and  where  to  steady  the  sights  on  the 
russet  blur  of  its  shoulder  at  two  hun- 
dred yards  range.     There  was  Andy 
Lamont,    hor^   oonoours   in    salmon-fly 
tying, — he  who  had  spent  long  hours 
beneath  the  steep  bluffs  of  the  river- 
bank  Imparting  to  young  Traquair  the 
mysteries  of  the  Spey  cast,  and  especi- 
ally of  a  patent  improvement  thereto 
which   fired  out  the  fly   three  yards 
beyond  the  range  of  any  known  prac- 
titioner; he  who,  when  at  length  beaten 
at  his  own  specialty  by  his  young  mas- 
ter, had  smacked  the  youngster  on  the 
back  with  as  much  heartiness  as  he 
had  shaken  the  small  nobleman  by  the 
shoulders  on  seeing  a  "fush"  clumsily 
gaffed  in  the  shoulder,  Instead  of  being 
deftly  clipped  in  the  narrow  of  the  tail, 


for  haulage  up  a  shelving  beach.  There 
was  Anderson,  the  trapper,  with  eyes 
always  downward,  and  boot-toe  so  In- 
ured to  turning  over  whatever  lay  loose 
upon  the  ground,  that  even  the  stones 
of  the  Southhampton  street  were 
nudged  aside  as  he  slithered  towards 
the  dock.  There,  too,  though  he  should 
not  have  been,  was  old  Andrew  Mc- 
Stegall,  erstwhile  head-stalker  of  the 
whole  forest,  but  lately  retired  on  a 
pension,— a  fact  which  only  did  not 
break  his  heart  because  it  freed  him  to 
shadow  his  young  master  in  all  and 
every  of  his  pursuits,  instead  of  in  only 
one  as  heretofore.  A  fierce,  grizzled 
old  man  McStegall,  pitiless  as  bis  own 
long  knife,  incarnadined  body  and  soul 
with  the  gralloch  of  innumerable  stags. 
He  it  was  whose  agonized  "Well!  well! 
well!"  uttered  over  the  awful  struggles 
of  a  "haunched"  ten-pointer,  had  de- 
luded a  Traquair  guest  into  admiring 
the  old  man's  tender-heartedness,  until 
it  became  apparent  that  the  stalker's 
grief  was  not  for  the  agony  of  the 
bungled  victim,  but  for  the  spoiling  of 
his  "meat."  They  were  all  there — one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  them.— 
and  a  mighty  strange  posse  the.v 
seemed  to  the  crowd  who  lined  the 
streets  to  bid  the  troops  farewell. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  an  abso- 
lutely silent  party,  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  battalions  of  cackling  Cock- 
neys and  roaring  Yorkshiremen  who 
had  preceded  them.  Highland  foresters, 
who  never  exchange  a  word  where 
a  gesture  or  a  grunt  will  suffice,  ex- 
change nothing  at  all  when  the 
occasion  demands  nothing, — to  most  of 
these  there  seemed  actually  something 
unseemly  In  all  this  pother  on  the  walk 
out  to  a  day's  sport,  which  should  be 
the  quietest  of  all  earthly  proceedings. 
Next,  they  were  all  so  different  in  bear- 
ing. The  mould  which  compresses  the 
regular  soldier  into  the  stiff,  sharp 
entity  he  is,  had  never  enclosed  those 
rolling  shoulders  and  swinging  loins: 
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and  the  neat  Plmllco  khaki  jackets 
gave  np  all  attempt  at  standardization 
when  they  found  themselves  thrown 
open  at  the  neck  and  Tolled  np  at  the 
wrists.  The  rifles  were  easier  in  mind; 
they  felt  themselves  at  once  tn  the 
hands  of  masters,  and  abated  not  a 
jot  of  their  Mark  VI.  pride  became 
some  lay  muzzle  downward  on  mighty 
shoulders,  some  like  mere  guns  under 
the  armpits,  some  thrown  across  the 
hollow  of  the  elbow,— not  one  tn  any 
regular  military  position,  but  not  one 
that  was  not  clean  as  a  cat,  from  rifle 
•land"  to  extractor  screw.  Closer  in- 
spection would  have  revealed  other 
little  Idiosyncrasies  m  Lord  Donald's 
following,  such  as  networks  of  little 
crls-crosses  graven  in  the  backs  of 
brown  necks,  caused  by  eternally  look- 
ing uphill.  All  these  eyes,  too,  small 
and  colorless  for  the  most  part,  were 
continually  looking  at  something,  not, 
as  Is  customary  with  the  Southern 
optic,  at  nothing  at  all  when  nothing 
interesting  offers.  If  a  gull  swooped 
overhead  at  the  dockgate,  not  a  man  but 
noticed  and  noted  it  Even  in  the  confu- 
sion, a  hardly  audible  shot  from  a  fowl- 
er on  a  distant  foreshore  turned  every 
head  in  that  direction,  as  if  they  had 
been  pulled  by  one  string;  and  prob- 
ably the  Highlanders  were  the  only 
individuals  in  that  vast  crowd  who 
noticed  one  curlew  lag  behind  and  fin- 
ally drop  from  the  flock  which  had 
risen  at  the  shot;  and  every  jack-man 
of  them,  and  not  another  soul  in  South- 
hampton, could  have  crossed  the  Inter- 
vening mile  and  picked  it  from  the 
clump  of  sea-poppies  into  which  it  had 
fallen. 

Well,  these  were  the  men,  and  over 
there  was  the  war,  a  big  and  busy 
war,  and  when  fate  and  the  troopship 
finally  brought  the  two  together,  Tra- 
qualr, who  loved  both,  as  has  been 
said,  made  certain  that  he  was  about 
to  quaff  life  from  a  beaker.  His  spirits 
had  risen  still  higher  when    he    first 


beheld  the  theatre  of  the  campaign. 
Boiling  hills,  grass-grown  from  base  to 
summit,  boesed  with  crags  on  the 
higher  contours,  belted  with  woodland 
on  the  lower,  rushing  rivers  pouring 
over  their  feet,  tinkling  burns  and  cas- 
cades searing  with  silver  lines  their 
mighty  sides, — why,  it  was  Perthshire 
over  again;  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
humming  battalion  of  little  Londoners 
tripping  it  into  bivouac  in  front,  and 
then  at  his  own  glum,  striding  handful, 
he  felt  as  sorry  for  the  former's  Col- 
onel as  he  had  felt  for  certain  Traqualr 
guests  when  they  had  brought  No.  8 
shot  or  twenty-bore  guns  for  grouse 
driven  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  fifty 
yards  high.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
brought  the  right  weapon;  It  would  be 
his  fault  if  he  did  not  use  it  aright 

Nevertheless,  behold  him,  six  months 
later  weary  of  the  whole  affair,  though 
in  the  very  thick  of  it  The  fact  was 
that  this  was  a  real  war,  which  is 
always  nine-tenths  dulness  to  one  of 
delirium,  and  so  far  there  had  been 
nothing  but  the  major  ingredient. 
Traqualr  was  not  naturally  a  very  bril- 
liant young  fellow,  and  his  lack  of 
military  training  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  anything  but  "rot"  in  a  sit- 
uation which  would  have  proved  In- 
teresting enough  to  an  educated  officer. 
On  the  long  ridges  in  front  of  the 
force  of  which  his  Scouts  formed  part, 
lay  the  outposts  of  the  hostile  advance- 
guard.  They  were  motionless,  because 
they  had  come  far  enough,  and  unen- 
terprising, because,  first,  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  outposts  to  coruscate,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  they  very  properly  de- 
sired to  watch  without  being  watched. 
What  they  saw  was  a  weak  force  ap- 
parently come  over  sea  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  camping  before  their  field- 
glasses.  What  they  did  not  see,  and. 
being  as  stupid  as  Traqualr,  did  not 
guess,  was  a  large  army  secretly  con- 
centrating behind  three  or  four  water- 
sheds nearly  n  hundred  miles  awny.  In 
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preparation  for  a  wide  turning  move- 
ment 'which  would  tumble  them  back 
by  forced  marches,  dropping  transport 
as  rapidly  as  a  punctured  baloonist 
drops  his  sandbags  to  postpone  the  up- 
rising earth.  The  result  was  an  idle 
wait  of  half  a  year's  duration,  about  as 
exhilarating  to  both  sides,  after  the 
dUm  of  mobilisation,  as  the  descent,  as 
by  law  enacted,  of  the  fireproof  cur- 
tain at  the  crisis  of  a  thrilling  drama, 
—of  all  earthly  happenings  the  most 
chilling  to  the  spirits.  For  six  months, 
therefore,  Traquair  and  his  Scouts  had 
done  nothing  but  "go  on  plcquet,"  oyer 
the  same  little  stretch  of  front,  in  face 
of  the  same  rock-browed  bluff  two 
miles  up  and  away,  with  Its  little  group 
of  hostile  look-outs  on  top.  Like  all 
raw  troops,  the  opposing  picquets  had 
begun  by  shooting  at  each  other.  In 
fact,  the  Ignorance  of  both  sides  had 
nearly  made  life  bearable  in  the  early 
days,  when  reconnoitring  patrols  stir- 
red about  reconnoitring  what  could 
plainly  be  discovered  without  recon- 
noitring, or  was  not  worth  discover- 
ing, to  the  great  disturbance  of  inno- 
cent sleepers  or  lunchers  in  the  camps 
behind  the  outposts.  Once,  Indeed, 
the  too  daring  advance  of  an  unusually 
strong  patrol  had  enabled  Traquair  not 
only  to  deliver  his  notion  of  a  counter- 
attack, but  to  push  it  so  nearly  home 
that,  golden  moment!  his  men  had  ac- 
tually burst  forth  Into  that  yell  which 
he  had  always  prayed  to  hear  in  ac- 
tion, the  slogan  of  the  Traquair.  But 
even  this  had  fallen  flat.  The  enemy 
having  ascertained  what  he  wished, 
namely,  Traquair's  strength  and  posi- 
tion, had  scarcely  retired  when  a  staff 
officer  cantered  up  with  a  double-bar- 
relled query  from  the  General,  to  wit 
— (a)  What  the  deuce  did  Traquair  mean 
by  breaking  the  outpost  line  and  using 
it  for  offensive  purposes?  (o)  What  the 
h — 11  did  be  mean  by  making  so  much 
noise  about  it?  Thereafter,  therefore, 
stagnation  again,  week     upon     week. 


month  after  month,  during  which  the 
outposts  of  both  sides,  as  outposts  will, 
became  slack;  patrols  dwindled,  then 
ceased,  picquets  were  replaced  by  mere 
groups,  groups  by  single  sentries,  and 
over  their  "Bridge"  or  Bibles  both 
sides  heartily  prayed  that  the  war 
might  either  be  ended  or  begun.  They 
were  earning  the  invisible  bar  for 
"Waiting,"  which  every  old  soldier 
nevertheless  sees,  and  knows  is  not  the 
least  hardly  gained,  amongst  the  little 
silver-runged  ladder  which  runs  up  the 
medal  ribbon. 

One  practice,  almost  the  last  of  his 
early  keennesses,  Traquair  had  never 
discontinued,  and  that  was  the  habit 
of  conducting  in  person  the  relief  to 
the  night  plcquet,  which  left  camp  half- 
an-hour  before  dawn.  It  was  at  least 
a  reason  for  getting  up,  he  said,  and 
about  the  only  one  in  the  day.  The 
picquet-po8t  lay  about  a  mile  distant, 
just  below  the  crest  of  a  long  slope, 
which  rose  gently  all  the  way  from 
camp.  It  looked  across  a  broad  shal- 
low valley,  seamed  with  small,  for  the 
most  part  dry,  watercourses,  to  a  high 
ridge  some  two  miles  away  on  the 
other  side,  along  the  crest,  of  which  the 
enemy  had  his  look-outs,  or  rather 
look-out.  for  in  the  section  allotted  to 
the  Scouts  the  hostile  line  of  observa- 
tion had  long  since  shrunk  to  a  single 
sentry.  This  Individual  was  in  fact 
sufficient,  for  he  was  posted  on  the 
summit  of  a  huge  crag  which,  project- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  ridge,  com- 
manded not  only  all  the  ground  in 
front,  but  also  all  up  and  down  the 
valley.  Its  occupant,  indeed,  overlook- 
ing the  Scouts'  plcquet  by  many  hun- 
dred of  feet,  could  look  right  into 
their  camp  behind,  and  he  was  as 
weary  of  the  sight  of  that  parallelogram 
of  snowy  triangles  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  were  of  the  squat  black  dot 
of  his  person  against  the  distant  sky- 
line. Time  was  when  his  "support" 
had  lain  close  at  band;  but  the  little 
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breath  ^f  rising  smoke  which  bad 
signalled  their  various  meals  no  longer 
rose  behind  the  crag.  The  support 
now  remained  in  camp  by  day,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  sentry  could 
warn  them  of  any  attack  at  least  an 
hour  before  it  could  come  to  terms,  and 
they  were  only  a  mile  back,  five 
minutes'  ride  if  need  be. 

One  still  autumn  morning  Traquaii, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  Andrew  Mc- 
Stegall,  led  the  day  picquet  out  of 
camp  in  the  chilly  twilight  as  he  had 
done  ad  nauseam.  There  was  the 
usual  little  silent  wait  by  the  night- 
post,— neither  men  who  have  been  up 
all  night  nor  those  who  have  just  got 
up  are  chatful,  even  if  they  be  not 
Scotsmen.  Then  the  electric  blue  slit 
of  dawn  opened  up  the  valley,  the  op 
posite  ridgellne  began  to  show  like  a 
jagged  pen-stroke  against  the  paling 
sky,  and  the  mist  in  the  depths  shud- 
dered and  stirred  at  the  chilly  kiss  of 
the  first  breeze  of  the  morning.  "Take 
them  back,  MeKerrow,"  said  Traquair; 
and  the  men  of  the  night  picquet,  ugly 
with  cold,  grotesque  in  woollen  caps  and 
other  garments  of  the  darkness,  stumb- 
led off  for  camp.  The  fresh  sentry 
was  posted,  the  new  picquet  piled  arms 
and  prepared  for  another  day  of  unut- 
terable dutness.  All  this  was  as  it  han 
happened  Just  one  hundred  and  eighty 
times  before,  with  one  trifling  excep- 
tion. Lord  Donald,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  retiring  picquet,  remained  gaz- 
ing moodily  across  the  lightening  val- 
ley. For  five  minutes  he  stood  motion- 
lew,  old  McStegall  crouching  close  be- 
hind. Then  the  former  turned.  "An- 
drew," he  said,  "what  day  is  this?" 
"Tig  the  eighteenth  of  September- 
ay,  the  eighteenth."  A  pause.  "But 
ye'll  no'  be  the  flrrst  in  of  the  Castle 
folk  wT  a  beast  from  the  hill  the  day, 
I'm  thlnkln',  as  ye've  done  for  a  dozen 
year  past."  Ever  since  Lord  Donald's 
twelfth  year  it  had  been  the  old  man's 
pride  that  the  first  stag  of  the  season 


should  fall  to  his  young  master's  rifle. 
There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  only 
by  a  faint  click-click  as  McStegall, 
his  eyes  bent  downward,  fiddled  de- 
jectedly with  his  rifle-bolt.  Then  Tra- 
quair spoke  again.  "Will  I  not,  An- 
drew? Will  I  not?  By  the  Urisks.1 
but  I  will!"  The  curious  thickness  in 
his  voice,  no  less  than  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  his  remark,  drew  Mc- 
StegalTs  eyes  upward  in  amazement 
For  a  moment  his  wonder  deepened  aa 
he  beheld  Traquair  still  glowering  fix- 
edly across  the  valley,  staring  across 
and  upward  with  a  look  which  the  old 
stalker  had  never  seen  before  on  the 
refined  features.  Mechanically  he  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  that  fixed  stare*, 
and  then  suddenly  his  face  too  took  on 
the  same  expression.  Up  went  the 
outsides,  down  into  two  rough  furrows 
dipped  the  insldes  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, his  lip  curled  back  from  his  yel- 
low teeth  with  the  sneer  of  an  angry 
dog.  He  had  understood.  Up  there, 
against  the  lemon  sky,  two  miles  away, 
protruded  the  little  black,  stick-like 
silhouette  of  the  enemy's  solitary  sen- 
try. The  two  men  looked  at  one  an- 
other. There  was  no  need  for  explana- 
tions. Both  with  the  instinct  of  long 
habit  looked  at  their  watches.*  It  was 
five  o'clock. 

"They'll  have  to  be  early  at  Traquair 
to  beat  us,"  grinned  the  younger  man; 
"come  on,  Andrew!"  and  he  started  im- 
petuously down  the  slope.  "Nay,  nay," 
protested  the  latter  detaining  him  by 
the  arm,  "Lord  Donal',  ye've  aye  per- 
mitted me  to  worrk  out  the  flrrst  stalk 
o'  the  year  meself— ye'll  no'  be  hind- 
erin'  me  the  noo,  will  ye?  Forbye, 
ye're  just  aboot  beginnin'  wi'  a  big 
mistake.  Think  ye  yon  beast  has  no' 
spied  us?  Ay,  he  has  that.  Back  to 
the  picquet  wf  us  [the  picquet  shelter- 

1  Tbe  goblins  of  ancient  Caledonia. 

*  Sportsmen  have  a  habit  of  noting  the 
time  of  tnelr  first  spying  :f  tbe  stag  which 
tbey  intend  to  approach,  dating  the  duration 
of  the  stalk  from  that  moment. 
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tag  close  behind  the  crest,  was  not  ac- 
tually visible  to  the  distant  look-out], 
an*  he'll  judge  we're  nobbut  a  pair  o* 
the  lads  going  back  to  breakfast.  Nay, 
nay!"  again,  as  Traquair    started     to 
obey,  "after,  after  we  ha'e  examined 
the  groond.     Gi'e  me  yer  bit  glass." 
Lord  Donald  complied,  and  old  McSte- 
gall,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  as 
he  sat,  began  that  prolonged  "examina- 
tion o'  the  groond"  which  has  exasper- 
ated so  many  eager  young  stalkers  untit 
they  learn  to  bless  the  patient  eye  and 
wonderful  memory  which  marks  across 
apparently    naked   abattis    a   covered 
way  of  shallow  depressions,   of  tiny 
stream-beds,  of  tussocks  of  grass,  of 
knolls  indistinguishable  from  flatness 
by  eyes  unaccustomed  to  survey  miles 
by  inches  from  miles  away.    Ten  min- 
utes   of   tense   but   deliberate   study, 
during  which   one  or   two   impatient 
questions  from  Traquair  remained  un- 
answered, were  terminated  by  a  grunt 
and  a  swift  shutting-up  of  the  field- 
glass.     "There'll   be  a  muckle   belly- 
work,"  growled  McStegall  to  himself 
as  he  rose.    "Now,   Lord   DonaV,  re- 
member 'tis  my  stalk;     come    awa'!" 
The  pair  walked  openly  over  the  crest- 
line  back  to  the  concealed  plcquet,  the 
men  of  which  blinked  uninterestedly 
at  them   as  they   came  and  passed. 
Even  young  McNickall,  the  sentry,  had 
not  his  eyes  opened  wide  enough  to  per- 
ceive   anything    unusual    in    the    de- 
meanor of  the  officer  and  his  henchman. 
**Goin*  back  to  breakfast,  likely,  or  to 
shoot  a  stone-buck,"  he  mused,  and  as 
they  passed  out  of  sight  around  a  rock 
he  resumed  his  official  stare  at  Nothing. 
Once  clear  of  the  plcquet,  McStegall 
and  his  companion,  the  former  leading, 
found  themselves  about  to  emerge  from 
the  cover  which  hid  them  from  their 
quarry,   "Doon   wT   us  noo,   for   twa 
hundred  yards,  until  we  win  the  bit 
burnt"  whispered  old  Andrew,  as  if  the 
far-off  sentry  could     hear    them.    So 
they   crawled,   stomachs   flat   to   the 


ground,    worming  a  scratchy   uncom- 
fortable way  through  bristling  grass. 
Traquair  had  noted  no  "bit  burn,"  but 
soon,      following     McStegaU's     shiny 
nailed    boot   soles,    he   felt   his    head 
drooping  and  all  his  pockets  apparently 
turning    inside    out    as   they    steeply 
turned  down  hill,  until  an  almost  per- 
pendicular  dive   landed   them   into   a 
dusty  trench  of  variable  depth  which 
descended  fairly  straight  to  the  valley 
bottom.    The  ditch  here  was  shoulder 
high,  and  McStegall,  bareheaded,  slow- 
ly raising  his  eyes,  and  no  more,  to  the 
level  of  the  brink,  took    a    prolonged 
stare  at  the  enemy  through  the  glasses. 
"A»  richt"  he  muttered;  "he's  no'  spied 
us,  though  we  were  farr  too   hasty. 
€annily,  noo,  doon  the  burn!"    Down 
the  ditch  they  moved,   now  bending, 
now  scuttling  on  all  fours,  now  up- 
right, straightening  aching  backs  and 
palsied  leg  joints,  now  crawling  again 
like  wounded  crocodiles,  according  as 
the  protecting  bank  raised  or  lowered 
or  altogether  ceased.    Fortunately  the 
course  of  the  bed  ran  somewhat  di- 
agonally  to  the   general   fall   of   the 
ground,  so  that  the  sentry  could  never 
see  entirely  Into  it.     Arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom, they  found  themselves  confronted 
at  its  junction  with  the  main  stream  by 
a  wide  pool,  almost  the  only  one  remain- 
ing after  a  season  of  drought.    It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  it,  for  a  detour  on 
either  side  would  lead  over  absolutely 
open  beaches    of    pebble.      Traquair 
gave  a  low  whistle    of    despair.    Mc- 
Stegall said  nothing,  but    putting    his 
watch  betweeen  his  teeth,  signed  to  his 
companion  to  do  the  same.    Then  he 
led  on  straight  into  the  water.  This  was 
of  the    convenient  depth  of  some    five 
feet,  so  that  by  bending  their  knees, 
throwing  back  their  heads,  the  stalkers 
could  keep  their  faces  above  and  flush 
with  the  surface,  parallel  with  which, 
and  just  clear  of  it  McStegall  contrived 
to  uplift  the  rifle.  Thirty  yards  or  so  of 
icy  wading  followed,  during  which  the 
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upturned  faces  of  the  hunters  seemed 
to  be  looking  straight  into  that  of  the 
quarry,  now  some  800  feet  almost  per- 
pendicularly above  them  on  his  rocky 
outcrop.  Should  he,  for  lack  of  any- 
thing better  to  do,  turn  his  glasses  upon 
the  river,  they  must  be  discovered,  for 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly  as  they 
moved,  the  two  pale  visages  were 
strange  and  apparent  enough  as  they 
traversed  the  glassy  pool  like  jelly-fish 
floating  across  a  tank.  The  behavior 
of  the  two  men  as  they  sidled  over  was 
typical.  Whilst  Traquair  glared  up- 
ward at  his  intended  victim  with  a 
stare  of  mingled  apprehension  and  an- 
ticipation, McStegall,  unwilling  to  lose 
the  most  atomic  aid  to  concealment, 
closed  his  eyes  altogether,  lest  their 
brightness  should  betray  him.  Arrived 
at  the  other  side.  McStegall,  drying 
the  dripping  glass,  poked  it  between  the 
fronds  of  fern  growing  on  the  edge  of 
the  four-foot  bank,  and  long  and  anxi- 
ously scrutinized  the  sentry.  But  the 
sentry  was  not  Interested  in  the  river; 
he  was  not,  in  fact,  interested  in  any- 
thing. Once,  indeed,  he  did  raise  a 
perfunctory  field-glass  against  the  dis- 
tant camp,  an  act  which  nearly  cost  the 
old  Scotsman  a  chuckle,  which  was, 
however,  quickly  changed  to  a  wink 
downward  at  his  companion  prone  at 
his  side. 

Now  for  a  time  the  task  be- 
came easier.  A  short  crawl  amongst 
the  ropy  bracken  stems  quickly 
brought  the  pair  so  directly  beneath 
their  eyried  quarry  that  they  be- 
came invisible  to  him.  Taking  in- 
finite care  to  avoid  stones  and  sticks, 
the  kicking  of  either  of  which  would 
have  sounded  like  a  fog-signal  In  the 
still  air,  they  could  now  walk  erect  up 
the  grassy  bouldered  slope  which  led  to 
the  base  of  the  crag.  Soon  they  were 
beneath  its  tower-like  wall,  and  only 
the  last  stage  of  the  attack  lay  before 
them.  It  presented  a  pretty  problem. 
Two  corrles,  gullies,  as  steeply  slanting 


and  as  bare  as  the  mud-shoots  of  a  dred- 
ger, ran  heavenward,  leading  up  around 
either  side  of  the  topmost  crag.    Either 
was  equally  serviceable  for  approach, 
was  equally  risky,  for  both  opened  into 
the  view  of  the  sentry  at  some  300 
yards  below  his  perch.    Traquair  looked 
lnquringly    at    McStegall.      The    lat- 
ter, wetting  a  forefinger,  held  it  aloft. 
Lord  Donald,  though    he    knew    the 
danger,  could  not  repress  a  low  laugh. 
"Gome!  you  old  fool,"  he  whispered; 
"no  need  to  bother  about  the  wind  with 
this  beast!"    "Nay,  but  we'll  use  him 
like  a  gentleman,  though  he  be  none," 
growled  Andrew  in  reply;    "'tis  the 
eastern  airt, — the  western  corrie  for  us! 
Come  awa'  noo!  But  tak'  the  rifle— ye'll 
no'  be  lang  for  the  shot"    Traquair 
took  the  weapon,  and  smiled  again  as 
he  examined  it.    It  was  a  .303  Lee-Met- 
ford,  with    magazine,    charger-guides, 
and  all  complete,  but  a  very  different 
affair  from  the  regulation  pattern  is- 
sued to   the   Scouts  on   mobilization. 
Short  in  the  barrel,  which  was  unen- 
cumbered  with   any   wood-casing,   its 
magazine  holding  five  instead  of  ten 
cartridges,  with  a  V  backsight  as  sharp 
as  a  hatchet  stroke,  and  a  bead  fore- 
sight as  cleanly  rounded  as  a  tiny  bil- 
liard-ball, the  tool  weighed  no  more 
than  seven  pounds,  and  came  to  the 
shoulder   as   patly   as    a    gun.    "Ay," 
muttered  McStegall,  "syne  they'd  no* 
let  me  sarve  as  a  Scout"  (he  had  been 
refused  on  account  of  age),  "d'ye  think 
I  was  going  to  carry  aboot  their  damt 
blunderbuss?"    Traquair,  squatting  on 
big  haunches,  sighted  the  weapon  for  a 
moment  on  a  distant  stump.    "Is  it  in 
good  order,  Andrew?"  he    whispered. 
The  old  man's  only  reply  was  a  scowl, 
and  Traquair  bit  his  lip.    "Sorry,  An- 
drew, sorry,  old  man.    Gome  on  now!" 
.  Gautiously  they  crept    around    the 
base  of  the  crag,  and  wormed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  left-hand    corrie,    then, 
bent  double,  step  by  step  np  its  roof- 
like  slope,  keeping  close    beneath    its 
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wall.  Quarter  of  an  hour  passed 
whilst  they  made  good  some  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  McStegall  signalled 
a  halt  "We  can  see  him  from  here," 
he  breathed.  Motioning  Traqualr  to 
lie  down.,  he  put  the  glass  to  his  eyes, 
and  by  eighths  of  an  inch  at  a  time 
raised  his  face  above  the  parapet  So 
close  were  they  now,  that  through  the 
glasses  the  unconscious  sentry  seemed 
to  be  alongside,  and  even  the  hardened 
old  stalker  could  not  forbear  a  far  longer 
spy  than  be  had  ever  allowed  him- 
self before  so  near  "the  shot."  On  the 
topmost  rock  before  him  sat  a  vast, 
bearded  old  man,  his  rifle  between  his 
knees.  On  his  grizzled  head  rested  a 
huge  terai  hat,  from  which  stuck  out 
two  long,  straight  feathers,  like  those 
from  a  pheasant's  tail.  McStegall.  now 
sufficiently  excited  to  be  instinctively 
possessed  by  confused  thoughts  of 
•'heads,"  particularly  noted  these 
feathers,  and  a  grin  creased  his  parch- 
ment visage  as  he  subsided  as  noise- 
lessly as  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
down  to  his  companion.  "He's  nob- 
but  a  'switch,' "•  he)  whispered  Into 
Lord  Donald's  ear,  "but  a  grreat, 
heavy-bodied  beast  withal,  eighteen 
stone  'clean'  at  least!"  Traqualr  grip- 
ped the  rifle,  but  McStegall  held  up  a 
prohibiting  finger,  then  pointed  farther 
up  the  corrie.  He  wished  to  gain  an- 
other hundred  yards  if  possible.  But 
no  sooner  had  they  begun  to  crawl  than 
something  happened  which  made  their 
hearts  tap  the  ground  beneath  them 
like  the  sticks  of  a  drum.  A  small  bus- 
tard, fluttering  up  under  the  leader's 
very  nose,  bustled  oft  noisily  with 
loud  bubbling  cries  which  awoke  the 
echoes  on  the  mountain.  "Spotted  for 
certain!"  croaked  Traquair.  "Damn 
the  grouse!"  But  McStegall  pressed 
him  to  the  ground  with  a  hand  of  lead 
and  Iron.  For  ten  agonizing  minutes 
they    lay    motionless    as    corpses.     A 

»  The  term  applied  by  stalkers  to  a  ata* 
whose  antler*  are  destitute  of  branches,  or 
•'point*  "• 


sharp  stone  drove  into  Andrew's  fore- 
arm, but  like  a  very  stone  he  bore  the 
agony,  feeling  the  blood  break  out 
when  the  skin  broke.  Traquair's  face 
lay  upon  the  stalker's  iron-bound  heel, 
and  a  great  bruise  began  to  throb  and 
burn  at  his  cheek-bone.  They  heard 
the  sentry  start  to  his  feet,  and  lis- 
tened in  agony  lest  footsteps  should 
follow.  They  heard  the  clank  of  his 
rifle-bolt  as  he  wrenched  a  round  from 
the  magazine  into  the  chamber.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  long  wait,  they  heard 
the  sound  they  most  desired,  the  heavy 
swag  as,  reassured,  he  dropped  himself 
down  again  on  the  sack-covered  rock. 
Then  forward  they  crawled,  until  Mc- 
Stegall turned  an  ashen  face  under  his 
armpit,  and  Lord  Donald  knew  that  the 
moment  had  come.  McStegall  held  up 
three  fingers.  The  young  man  pushed 
the  sliding-slght  to  300  yards  with 
shaking  hand,  slowly  rose  to  his  knees, 
and  peered  through  the  shaggy  eye- 
brow of  grass  which  fringed  the  low 
edge  of  the  corrie  wall.  It  at  once  ap- 
peared that  in  making  this  last  advance 
McStegall  had  committed  the  only  mis- 
take of  his  stalk.  Instead  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  quarry  being  now  visible, 
a  slight  Intervening  rise  now  hid  from 
view  all  but  his  head  and  chest,  a  small 
enough  mark  on  a  Royal  stag,  much 
less  on  that  mannikin  called  man.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Resting  the 
rifle  on  the  bank,  Traquair  lowered  his 
cheek  to  the  butt  and  looked  along  the 
sights.  Twice  his  misty  eyes  closed, 
and  twice  his  head  sank  down  amongst 
the  grass  alongside  the  polished  brown 
walnut.  ThiK  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  deer-stalking,  and  even  in  that 
his  heart  had  failed  him  often  enough 
at  the  beauty  and  innocence  he  was 
about  to  turn  to  mere  meat. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Andrew,"  he  groaned 
aloud,  and  at  bis  words  the  huge  figure 
on  the  plinth  started  and  made  as  if 
to  rise.  With  an  oath  McStegall 
snatched  the  rifle,  one  quick  jerk  to  his 
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shoulder,  an  infinitesimal  pause,  and 
the    .303    spoke.      Coughing    like)    a 
sick  bull,  the  unhappy  sentry  leaped 
into  the  air  and  fell  with  a  crash.    In 
an  instant  McStegall  was  upon  him, 
his  grallochlng  knife  between  his  teeth, 
his  empty  hands  thrust  out  to  wrestle 
with  the  victim  if  necessary.  But  the 
man  was  evidently  dying;    there  was 
a  burnt  and  bloody  stain  on  his  chest, 
and  between  his  shoulders  a  terrible 
wound  in  which  a  fist  might  have  been 
thrust     He  breathed  in  great  sodden 
sobs,  like  the  squelching  of  a  bath- 
sponge,  and  at  every  breath  thick  blood 
surged  from  his  mouth  and  down  his 
grizzled  beard.     Soon  both  breathing 
and   bloodshed   slackened  and  ceased 
together,  and  the  pair  of  hunters  for  the 
first  time  looked  at  each  other  across 
his  body.  Lord  Donald  was  livid;  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.    But  McStegall  was 
the  picture  of  brutal  triumph.     This 
was  the  stalk  of  his  life.    He  tore  his 
watch   from   his  pocket     "Six-thirty, 
my  lord,"  he  shouted.    "He'll  be  a  sair 
airly  riser  at  Traquair  wha  gets  ane 
from  the  hill  before  us  twa!"  Jestingly 
he    brandished    his   knife.     "Shall    I 
'clean'  him  noo,  Lord  Donal?"  he  asked. 
But  Traquair,  stricken  with  remorse 
for  the  whole  affair,  was  in  no  mood 
for  Joking.    "Be  silent,  vou  brute!"  he 
said  In  a  low,  fierce  voice;  "be  silent, 
and  obey  orders!"     In  a  moment  the 
old  man  drooped  like  one  of  his  own 
thrashed  deerhonnds.    "Now,  then,  let's 
staunch   that   beastly  hole,   and  turn 
him   over,"   said  Traquair.     A  rolled 
handkerchief,  wetted  from  the  victim's 
own    water-bottle,    quickly    filled    the 
wound,  and  McStegall,  passing  his  belt 
around  it,  turned  the  body  in  order  to 
make  the  binding  fast  on  the  other 
side.    As  he  did  so,  the  hat  fell  from 
the  ghastly  face.    A  loud  shriek  from 
McStegall  stopped  the  beating  of  Tra- 
quair's heart,  and  even  caused  the  suf- 
ferer's eyes  to  open  slowly.    "What  Is 


it,    Andrew?"      "Why,"    gasped    the 
stalker,  "why,  if  it  isna'  auld  Andy  Mc- 
Pherson  wha  flitted  fra'  the  glen  ane 
nlcht  fifteen  year  back,  and  has  no*  bin 
heerd  of  syne!    Andy!  D'ye  mind  me, 
Andrew  McStegall  fra'  Knochkily  Cot- 
tage, nigh  the  march?   Andy!"'   "Never 
mind  now,"  interposed  the  amazed  Tra- 
quair, "let's  get  him  away."    The  belt 
was     quickly     tightened     over     both 
wounds,   and   Lord   Donald    and   Mc- 
Stegall were  about  to  attempt  to  lift 
the  huge  bulk,  when  the  man,  who 
plainly  not  so  grievously  hurt  as  it 
seemed,  pointed  backward  towards  a  dip 
in  the  rock  behind  the  post   McStegall 
looked  at  him  suspiciously  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  cautiously  moved  in  the  di- 
rection   Indicated    and    there,    surely 
enough  stood  the  sentry's  horse,  hob- 
bled, but  saddled  and  bridled.  McStegall 
led  the  animal  back,  and  together  the 
pair  lifted  the  wounded  man  into  the 
saddle.  His  lips  moved,  and  Traquair. 
putting  his  ear  to  them,  made  out  the 
words,  whispered  in  broadest  Scotch, 
"Gleg  [quick]  noo!    ma'  relief  will  be 
here  in  aboot  a  quatter  of  an  'oor!" 
The  active  little  horse,  led  on  either 
side,  scrambled  quickly  down  the  slope. 
Just  as  the  party  reached  the  river  at 
the  bottom,   a   shout  rang  from   the 
crag  behind,  followed  by  a  shot,  then 
another,  then  a  little  flight  of  them. 
The  relief  had  arrived,  and  as  the  bul- 
lets whanged   and  buzzed  far  above, 
the  drawn  features  of  the  poor  horse- 
man actually  distorted  further  into  a 
grin.     He  swayed  down  towards  Tra- 
quair, "Ye'll  hae  to  learn  'em,  m'  lord!" 
he  whispered  hoarsely.  "Nay,  'twas  not 
I  who  shot  you,"  panted  back  Lord 
Donald,  "but  I  am  going  to  set  you  up 
again."    Soon  they  were  in  safety,  and 
a    little    later    in    camp,    where    the 
wounded    man    was    comfortably    in- 
stalled in  the  Field  Hospital. 

Nothing  of  all  this  had  got  abroad. 
Traquair  himself  was  not  sufficiently 
proud  of  the  Incident  to  bruit  it  about. 
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and  as  for   McStegall,   he  had  never 
volunteered  a  story  in  his  life,  and  was 
not  going  to  break  the  rule  now.     It 
might  have  remained  long  the  private 
property   of   his  master  and   himself, 
but  for  that  old  extractor  of  secrets,  a 
taunt     In  the  eveming  all  the  older 
hands  of  the  Scouts,  McStegall  amongst 
them,  being  gathered  as  usual  around 
their  special  camp-fire,  it  occurred  to 
Sandy  McKellar  to  make  merry  at  his 
crusty  old  crony's  expense.    "Well,  well, 
Andrew,"   he  called,   "  'Tis  the  eight- 
eenth of  September  richt  an'  sure,  but 
ye  can  no*  lead  us  in  the  stag  chantie  as 
yrfve   done  the  last  thirty  year"   (it 
had  been  for  centuries  the  custom  at 
Traquair  Towers  to  celebrate  the  down- 
fall of  the  first  stag  of  the  year  by  a 
Gaelic  song  groaned  by  all  hands  over 
its  body  laid  out  on  the  lawn);  "ye  hae 
ma      condolences,      auld      Andrew!" 
"Keep  'em,  keep  'em,  Andy,"  growled 
McStegall  in  reply;    "dinna  break  the 
rule  o*  ye  life  and  gle  awa'  something 
for    naetbing!     Dinna    fash    ye    pulr 
old  head;  I  hae  ma  beastie  fra'  the 
hill  a'  richt,— ay,  I  hae  ma  beastie,  and 
ye'll    hae    ye    chantie!"      His    words 
aroused     a     chorus     of     amazement 
amongst  bis  hearers.    What!    a  beast? 
Was  Andrew  also,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  long  career,  making  a  joke?    Was 
he  mad,  or,  less  likely,  fou?    "A  beast?" 
they  shouted;  "an*  where,  in  the  name 
o'  John  Barleycorn,  does  he  lie?"    "In 
the  thlrrd  tent  on  the  richt  adoon  the 
thlrrd  field -hospital,"  grunted  the  old 
fellow;    "go  an'  spy,  if  ye  dinna  be- 
lieve!"    And  they  went  and  looked. 

McPherson's  hurt  proved  compara- 
tively trifling  after  all.  The  bullet  had 
punctured  the  lung,  and  the  actual 
closeness  of  the  range  had  rushed  the 
lead  so  cleanly  through,  that  It  had  be- 
gun to  heal  almost  at  once  by  first  In- 
tention. Part  of  his  story  Lord  Donald 
heard  at  once  from  McStegall.  The 
man,  a  tenant  of  the  Duke,  and  an  un- 
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derkeeper  on  the  forest,  had  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  district,  no  one  knew 
exactly   why,   when   Traquair  was   a 
small  boy  at  school.    The  rest  was  told 
by  McPherson  himself  during  his  rapid 
convalescence.     It  appeared  that  the 
Duke,  then  young  and  foolish  enough 
to  go  stalking  alone,  when  out  one  day 
on  the  hill  early  in  October,  had  caught 
his  big  underkeeper  red-handed  in  the 
very  act  of  slaying  a  hind  with  calf  a* 
foot,  the  unmentionable  crime  in  the 
forest     An  angry  altercation  had  led 
to  actual  blows.     "Ay,  m'  lord,"  nar- 
rated McPherson,  "I  fought  ye  father, 
just  on   the  knobble  of  Ben   Hlnish, 
where  the  ptarmigan  nest;    ye  mind, 
Andrew?"  turning  to  McStegall,  who 
was  present;    "but  'twas  none  of  my 
seekin' — the   flghtin'   I    mean — for   he 
challenged  and  belled  at  me  like  a  rut- 
tin'  stag,  and  there  was  no  that  much 
In  the  endln'  o'  it,  either;    he  gle  me 
twa   stane,   but   he   gle   me   also   the 
shalrpest  and  quickest  left  I  aye  saw 
on  a  mon.  An'  when  'twas  over,  and  us 
twa  lay  pantin'  amongst  the  whins,  his 
Grace  he  said  to  me;  'A  weel,  Andy,' 
he  said,   *ye'U  jest  hae  the  choice  o' 
stannin'  the  law  or  quittin'  the  forest 
this   verra   day;    which  do   ye   tak'? 
'Twas  no  that  hard  to  make  choice;  it 
meant  quittin*  the  glen  any  road,  for 
which  o'  the  lads  wad  speak  with  one 
wha  had  slain  a  hind?    So  I  told  his 
Grace,  and  he  said,  'A'  believe  ye're 
richt,  Andy,  an'  here's  a  twenty-pound 
note  to  pay  yer  way  to  Hell  with.' 
And  so  a'    flitted,   Lord   Donal',   and 
sailed  out  here  steerage,  and  became  a 
citizen  of  this  fusionless  docken  o*  a 
clan  until  the  war  came,  and  by  then 
I  had  been  so  lang  a  darn't  furriner 
that  I  didna'  sae  much  mind  servin\ 
even  had  I  the  free  will,  which  I  had- 
na\     An'  noo,  m*  lord,  ye'll  tak'  me 
back  to  Traquair?— I  thank  ye,  I  thank 

ye!" 
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THE  WOMAN'S  NOTE  IN  FICTION. 


For  the  last  two  decades  there  has 
poured  into  the  literary  world  a  stream 
of  novels  in  which'  the  woman's  note 
is  sounded  with  such  piercing  clear- 
ness that  all  other  issues  are  sub- 
merged. The  commencement  of  the 
boom  sounded  revolt;  revolt  against 
the  family,  the  marriage  tie— anything 
and  everything  that  militates  against 
what  is  termed  "freedom"  as  applied 
to  wives,  mothers,  and  love.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  novels  of 
this  type  is,  apparently,  that  conduct 
which  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tol- 
erated in  man  is  distinctly  commend- 
able  in  woman. 

A  husband,  who,  writhing  under  the 
sense  of  marital  injustice— the  injus- 
tice that  takes  no  count  of  tempera- 
ment— suddenly  decides  he  has  no 
further  responsibility  in  regard  to 
wife  and  children,  and  walks  out  into 
the  night,  meets  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  fellows.  The  woman  who 
takes  a  similar  course,  and  shuts  the 
door  on  her  babies,  meets  with  ap- 
plause. The  mother  In  the  Brixton 
'bus  never  did,  and  never  could,  under- 
stand the  behavior  of  Nora  In  The 
Doll's  Home.  Married  life  may  and 
does  revise  a  woman's  opinion  of  the 
man  wliom  in  her  youth  she  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  romantic 
hero,  but  her  baby  is  still  the  Prince 
Charming  of  the  fairy  tale,  the  Prin- 
cess Goldylocks  who  will  set  the  world 
aflame.  The  husband  summoned  at 
the  police  court  for  his  children's  main- 
tenance cuts  a  sorry  and  a  sordid  fig- 
ure. Galled  to  the  bar  of  the  novel  of 
sex  he  is  without  hesitation  found 
guilty  of  callous  indifference,  brutal 
oppression,  but  the  wife  who  decides 
that  her  legal  partner  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  her  soul,  and  after 
prolonged  preliminaries  decides  to  con- 
tract a  fresh  union  with  a  different 


person,  is  hailed  as  the  evangelist  of  a 
new  religion  who  has  found  fresh 
worlds  and  is  about  to  conquer  them! 
At  first  this  is  attractive  reading. 
The  novel  that  begins  with  marriage 
and  ends  with  eternal  separation  sug- 
gests unlooked-for  possibilities.  One 
wonders  how  the  woman  contrives  so 
to  adjust  her  emotions  as  to  find  equal 
content  in  both  conditions.  Is  there  no 
regret,  no  turning  back,  no  pain  at  the 
thought  of  those  "little  unremembered 
acts  of  kindness"  that  count  for  so 
much  in  daily  life? 

« 

According  to  the  novelist  the  woman 
sweeps  from  her  mind  all  thought  of 
the  old  life.  The  page  is  turned  down, 
nay,  blotted  out — a  new  chapter  com- 
mences in  which  the  story  of  her  life 
begins  anew.  An  attractive  philoso- 
phy, a  tempting  outlook,  but,  on  their 
own  showing,  the  sequel  as  set  forth 
by  these  protagonists  of  revolting  wo- 
man is  not  encouraging. 

Susy,  the  perplexing  heroine  of 
"Jude  the  Obscure,"  who  serves  up  a 
new  view  of  life  to  her  bewildered  hus- 
band each  morning  with  his  breakfast 
lives  for  a  time  with  Jude,  but  at  the 
end  returns  to  her  schoolmaster — a 
prosy  but  eminently  forgiving  man 
who  receives  her,  but  rejects  her  phi- 
losophy. She  has  rounded  the  circle, 
and  is  back  again  at  the  point  where 
she  started,  with  the  man  she  took 
for  better  or  worse.  There  is  in  fact 
an  unconscious  suggestion  in  the  sex 
novel  that  for  revolting  woman  there 
is  no  way  out,  that  till  the  end  of 
time  the  runaway  wife  will  pay  the 
price  of  her  desertion.  Not  only  does 
this  hold  good  of  the  wife,  the  young 
girl  Intent  on  "living  her  own  life"  is 
forced  back  on  the  matrimonial  solu- 
tion, unless—the  suggestion  is  of  a 
more  modern  date — she  embraces  the 
suffrage  movement  and  finds  comfort  In 
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the  hanger  strike,  understanding  in  the 
silence  of  the  prison  cell.  The  old- 
fashioned  romance  marries  the  hero- 
ine to  the  hero  for  love;  If  she  dis- 
penses with  that,  inevitable  disaster 
follows!  The  sex  novel  shows  us  the 
woman  strenuously  trying  free  love 
and  politics,  philosophy  and  vegetari- 
anism, and  finding  no  satisfaction  in 
any  of  them.  The  woman  who  follows 
what  is  termed  the  dictates  of  her 
heart,  a  euphemism  for  a  marked  sex- 
ual inconstancy,  and  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  triumphant  and  resurgent,  is 
yet  to  find.  The  woman's  note  in  Ac- 
tion is  persistently  pessimistic;  there 
is,  it  would  seem,  no  hope! 

The  conventional  novel  demonstrates 
that  a  breach  of  the  moral  code  can 
only  be  atoned  for  by  suffering.  The 
new  novel  first  of  all  insists  that  all 
morals  are  equally  unmoral,  goes  on 
to  justify  a  woman  holding  that  philos- 
ophy, and  then  with  amazing  irrele- 
vance shows  us  how  miserable  she  is. 
Prom  the  "Woman  Who  Did*'  down  to 
the  heroine-  of  "Six  Chapters,"  the 
women  who  defy  the  social  code,  be- 
lieving in  their  defiance,  have  a  much 
worse  time  than  their  sisters,  who  com- 
mitted an  old  sin  instead  of  a  new  one. 

Some  measure  of  the  dissatisfaction 
induced  by  the  reading  of  these  un- 
fortunate martyrs  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress seems  to  have  influenced  the 
writers  of  the  present  day.  At  the  mo- 
ment there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
preach  the  superiority  of  spinsterhood 
to  marriage.  The  very  newest  woman 
in  fiction  refuses  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  man  she  loves,  for  fear  of  crippling 
her  spiritual  life!  It  is  not  sufficient 
in  such  cases  to  reject  the  mere  legal 
ceremony— celibacy  is  the  only  solu- 
tion, the  one  way  to  the  higher  plane! 
When  the  woman  does  not  fear  for  her 
own  soul,  she  dreads  the  effect  of  her 
society  on  the  man  who    loves     her. 

The  New  Wltnen. 


Tolstoi  undoubtedly  set  the  fashion  of 
renunciation,  but,  in  his  most  passion- 
ate indictment  of  the  closest  of  human 
ties,  he  admitted  its  power,  affirmed 
its  strength.  The  novelist  of  the  anti- 
sex  school  of  to-day  denies  its  exist- 
ence. Evelyn  Underhill  strikes  the 
note  both  in  "The  Grey  World"  and 
"The  Lost  Word."  In  the  first, 
woman,  save  as  helper  and  friend,  is 
shown  to  be  the  ultimate  evil  that 
stands  between  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
his  unity  with  God;  in  the  second  the 
architect  of  genius  drifts  hopelessly 
away  from  his  ideal,  fails  to  realize  the 
firstfntits  of  his  genius,  not  that 
he  has  fallen  into  sin— according  to  the 
preachers — but  because  he  has  mar- 
ried the  woman  he  loves,  taken  his 
sweetheart  for  his  wife. 

After  the  tempest  and  the  thunder, 
the  legions  of  revolting  wives  and  free 
women,  comes  a  lull.  Where  does  the 
revolt  tend,  to  what  does  the  freedom 
lead?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  sex 
novelist  comes  the  answer.  Woman, 
having  gone  out  into  the  night,  ulti- 
mately returns  to  the  fireside,  even  as 
"Ann  Victoria"  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's 
romance,  who,  having  run  away  from 
her  father  to  carve  out  a  career,  finds 
one  in  her  husband's  home,  after  vari- 
ous and  exciting  Incidents  and  adven- 
tures. She  tries  prison,  en  route  for 
marriage,  dabbles  in  science,  experi- 
ments in  flirtation,  but  all  these  things 
fail  to  satisfy,  she  returns  to  the  old- 
est and  most  natural  metier  in  the 
world. 

Those  novelists  who  insist  on  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  marital  tie,  and  paint 
a  heroine  burning  to  realize  herself  in 
a  plurality  of  husbands,  treat  their  vic- 
tims very  badly.  The  outlook  is  per- 
sistently discouraging.  Can  no  one 
give  us  a  revolting  yet  triumphant 
heroine,  a  woman  who  challenges  con- 
vention and  wins  through? 

Margaret  Hamilton. 
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'Francesca,"  I  said,  "you  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  are  to  leave  this  house  on  a 
visit  to  your  mother." 

"Generous  man!"  said  Francesca. 
"He  has  a  startling  piece  of  news  and 
he  imparts  it.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we  are 
taking  the  four  children.  Their  names 
are  Muriel,  Nina,  Alice— those  are 
girls— and  Frederick,  who  Is  a  boy.' 

"But,"  I  said,  "the  packing- 
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'The  packing,"  said  Francesca,  "Is 
In  a  very  advanced  stage.  A  stout  but- 
ler is  even  now  preparing  to  kneel  or 
sit  or  He  on  various  trunks  and  boxes 
which  will   not  submit  to  be  locked 

* 

without  the  imposition  of  his  weight 
There  Is  a  reserve  of  some  hundred- 
weight of  housemaids.  The  sand- 
wiches are  ordered.  The  children,  poor 
darlings,  have  their  gloves  ready  and 
mean  to  wear  them.  The  stable-boy, 
summoned  from  his  mysterious  lair, 
is  already  shedding  an  aroma  of  hay 
over  the  scene.  Oh,  yes,  the  packing 
is  all  right    You  need  not  fuss." 

"I  was  not  alluding,"  I  said,  "to  your 
packing.  The  packing  of  women  is  an 
easy  matter,  for  their  trunks  are 
mountainous  and  their  hat-boxes " 

"We  will  not  discuss  their  hat- 
boxes,"  said  Francesca  with  dignity. 

"No,  but  we  will  discuss  my  two 
suits  of  clothes.  One  is  brown,  the 
other  is  of  blue  serge.  I  cannot  make 
np  my  mind  which  to  wear  and  which 
to  pack." 

"But  you  do  not  pack  yourself,"  said 
Francesca. 

"No,  I  shall  travel  unpacked  and 
free.  I  have  never  yet  submitted  to 
be  packed." 

•That,"  said  Francesca,  "is  the  fun- 
niest thing  you  have  ever  said.  Ha- 
ha!" 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "do  not  let  your 


appreciation  carry  you  away.  And  re- 
member that  I  will  not  be  ha-ha 'd  into 
silence.  When  I  give  a  humorous  turn 
to  the  conversation— 
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*Oh,"  said  Francesca,  "it  was  a  hu- 
morous turn,  was  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  was.  It  was  hu- 
mor, not  wit" 

"It  was  certainly  not  wit,"  said 
Francesca;  "and  it  will  not  help  you 
with  your  packing,  which  somebody 
else  always  does  for  you." 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "you  do  not 
state  things  accurately.  You  are  un- 
fair. This  very  afternoon  I  have  put 
out  my  white  ties  and  my  handker- 
chiefs—yes, and  my  knickerbockers 
and  my  green  knitted  waistcoat,  the 
gift  of  one  who  in  happier  days— 
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'Oh,  bother!"  said  Francesca. 

"So  be  It,"  I  said.  "Happier  days 
shall  not  again  be  mentioned.  How 
many  not-happier  days  are  we  to  be 
away  from  home?" 

"Mamma  said  'the  Inside  of  a  week 
at  least'  and  I  accepted  for  six  days." 

"The  invitation  was  curiously 
worded,"  I  said.  "But  are  six  days 
the  inside  of  a  week  at  leasVt  Does 
not  one  day  answer  more  strictly  to 
the  'least'?  Francesca,  we  shall  out- 
stay our  welcome  and  offend  your 
mother." 

"Mamma,"  said  Francesca,  "meant 
six  days,  and  I  accepted  for  six  days 
because  I  knew  she  meant  it." 

"Francesca,"  I- said,  "you  amaze  me! 
How  do  women  guess  these  things? 
There  is  an  idea  abroad— 
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"If  it's  abroad,"  said  Francesca,  "for 
heaven's  sake  don't  disturb  it.  We 
don't  want  imported  ideas.  None  of 
your  Free  Trade  In  ideas." 

"Francesca,  you  shall  not  deride 
Free  Trade." 

"Many  people  do."  said  Francesca. 
And  if  we  get  Tariff  Reform  I  hope 
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they'll  begin  with  the  railways.  Have 
yon  got  the  money  for  the  tickets?" 

"That,"  I  said,  "is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant things  I  have  seen  to.  I  have  also 
reserved  a  compartment  in  the  10.30 
train.  We  shall  be  seven,  including 
nurse.  That  will  mean  four  full-tickets 
and  three  half-tickets,  in  other  words 
five  tickets  and  a  half." 

"No,"  said  'Francesca,  "it  will  mean 
three  full-tickets  and  four  half-tickets, 
in  other  words  five  tickets  only." 

"Muriel,"  I  said,  "is  now  twelve 
years  old.  She  must  have  a  full- 
ticket" 

Francesca  gasped.  "What!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  take  a  full-ticket 
for  a  child  like  that?" 

"But  she  was  twelve  years  old  a 
fortnight  ago." 

"And  therefore,"  said  Francesca, 
"she  is  still  in  her  twelfth  year." 

"No,"  I  said,  "she  is  in  her  thirteenth 
year." 

"That  is  impossible.  She  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  twelve  and  thirteen." 

"Let  me  explain,"  I  said.     "When 

Punch. 


she  had  her  first  birthday  she  was  one 
year  old,  and " 

"It's  no  good,"  said  Francesca,  "go- 
ing back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world 
like  that  I  say  she's  in  her  twelfth 
year,  and  as  long  as  she's  that  she  can 
travel  on  a  half-ticket  Besides,  she's 
not  a  tall  child  for  her  age,  and  it's 
size  that  counts." 

"But  the  railway  company  says  it's 
age.     She's  over  twelve " 

"And  that,"  said  Francesca,  "is  just 
what  she  isn't  till  she's  thirteen,  and 
not  even  you  with  all  your  extravagant 
ideas  can  pretend  she's  that." 

"She's  not  under  twelve,"  I  said 
wearily. 

"You  won't  make  it  true,"  said 
Francesca,  "by  saying  it  over  and  over 
again.  It's  ridiculous  to  take  a  whole- 
ticket  for  a  baby  like  that  And  the 
idea  of  spending  unnecessary  money 
on  a  rich  railway  when  there's  so  much 
poverty  about  is  repulsive.  You  shan't 
do  it" 

"She's  over  twelve,"  I  said.  But 
Francesca  had  gone  to  pack. 

R.  0.  L. 
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Public  attention  has  of  late  been 
concentrated  upon  events  in  the  Near 
East,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
interest  in  the  important  developments 
that  have  been  in  progress  in  the  Far 
East  Thus  unobserved,  as  it  were, 
the  first  part  of  the  plan  long  contem- 
plated by  certain  Powers,  and  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  Chinese  influence 
in  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  quietly  and  success- 
fully accomplished.  Without  protest 
from  any  quarter,  save  Peking,  Russia 
has,  once  and  for  all,  established  her 
domination  in  the  rich  and  vast  region 
of  Mongolia.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  her  privileged  position  is  restricted 


to  the  area  geographically  known  as 
Outer  Mongolia;  but,  following  a  pro- 
cedure to  which  Russian  diplomatists 
in  their  dealings  with  China  are  not 
altogether  strangers,  the  wording  of 
the  protocol  concluded  recently  be- 
tween her  plenipotentiary,  M.  Kow- 
stovetz,  and  the  local  authorities  is  so 
ambiguous  as  to  leave  in  some  doubt 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  whole 
of  Mongolia  is  involved.  Indeed,  so 
comprehensive  are  the  provisions  of 
the  document  that  the  conclusion 
would  almost  seem  warranted  that 
Russia  has  secured  for  herself  in  this 
region  a  position  similar  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  to  that  which  she  occupied 
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In  Manchuria  In  the  days  before  the 
war  with  Japan. 

The  salient  features  of  the  agree- 
ment which  has  led  to  this  result  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: — (1)  Rus- 
sian banks  shall  have  the  right  to 
establish  branches;  Russian  subjects 
to  lease  or  buy  land  in  all  towns  and 
cities,  to  lease  vacant  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  to  establish  commercial 

• 

enterprises,   and  to   arrange  for  con- 
cessions   regarding    mining,    forestry, 
fishing,    and    other    undertakings.    (2) 
The  Russian   Government  shall  have 
the     right    to     establish     Consulates 
wherever     deemed     necessary,     and 
at    the    same    time   to    found    trade 
settlements     which     shall     be     un- 
der   the    administration    of    Russian 
Consuls.    (3)  Russian  post-offices  shall 
be  established.    (4)  Russian     Consuls 
shall    have   the    right    to    use    Mon- 
golian   post-stations    without    charge. 
(5)  All  Mongolian  rivers  flowing  into 
Russian  territory,  and    the    branches 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  navigation  by 
Russian  subjects  plying  Russian  ves- 
sels.   (6)  Russian  subjects  desiring  to 
transport  goods  and  livestock  shall  have 
the  right  to  use  rivers    and  roads    in 
Mongolia,  and  with  their  own  money 
are  to  be  permitted  to  build  bridges, 
establish  ferries,  and  collect  fees  from 
the  people  using  these    bridges    and 
ferries.    (7)  Grazing  lands  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  use  of  flocks  belonging 
to  Russian  subjects  when  migrating, 
and  such  lands  may  be  used  for  three 
months  without  payment.    (8)  All  dis- 
putes shall  be  referred  to  mixed  tribu- 
nals nominated    jointly    by    Russian 
Consuls  and    Mongolian  Princes.      At 
the  same  time,  it  is  known  that  Russia 
contemplates  the  construction    of    an 
elaborate  railway  system  in  Mongolia. 
Of  this  scheme  the  principal  feature 
will  be  the  building  of  a  line  to  link 
her  Siberian  railway  with  the  Peklng- 
Kalgan  line,  an  undertaking  the  com- 
pletion of  which     would  bring  Paris 


within  nine  and  a  half  days  of  Peking. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  instantly 
reveal  the  tremendous  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  new  forward  policy  in- 
augurated by  Russia  in  the  Far  East  . 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  disclosed  in  this  arti- 
cle are  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  inter- 
national treaties  concluded     with  the 
object  of  upholding  the  sovereignty  of 
China.    In  the  circumstances  it  would 
seem  to  all  practical  Intents  and  pur- 
poses that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
has  ceased  to  exercise  any  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  situation  in  the  Far 
East    The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
rendered  all  the  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place    behind    the    diplomatic 
scene.    For  by  this  time  the  fact,  first 
made  known  in  these  columns,  has  be- 
come notorious  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence an  agreement  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  which  provides  for  three  posi- 
tive   developments: — (1)  The    annexa- 
tion by  Japan  of  Korea,  and  Russia's 
acquiescence  in  this  measure;  (2)  Rus- 
sian liberty  of  action  in  Outer  Mongo- 
lia; and  (3)  the  division  of  Manchuria 
between  Russia  and  Japan.    The  first 
and    second  parts  of  the    programme 
have  been  carried  out    There  remains 
for  fulfilment,  then,  the  alienation  of 
Manchuria,  and  all  present  indications 
go  to  show  that  this  step  will  not  long 
be  delayed.    As  far  as  Japan  is  con- 
cerned,   we    notice    signs    and    por- 
tents,    in     regard     to     the     Three 
Eastern    Provinces,    similar   to   those 
which     heralded     the    extinction     of 
Korean   nationality.     Certain   influen- 
tial organs  of  the  Press  and  prominent 
publicists  are   openly   advocating  an- 
nexation.   Then  petitions  from  Chinese 
communities    in    Manchuria,    cleverly 
engineered   as  a   consequence  of  Ja- 
panese intrigues,  are  being  received  in 
Tokyo,  praying  the  Government  to  end 
their  trials  and  tribulations  by  gather- 
ing them  within  the  fold  of  its  bene- 
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flcent  regime.  And  finally,  what  Is 
more  ominous  than  all  these  significant 
indications,  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  applied 
to  Peking  for  permission  to  reinforce 
its  already  large  army  in  Manchuria,  a 
procedure  which,  in  view  of  its  sinister 
intent,  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
superfluous.  Definite  action  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Mongolia 
will  necessarily  involve  an  important 
geographical  revision  in  the  Far  East. 
The  boundary  between  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  has  never  been  clearly  de- 
fined. When  the  time  comes  for  the 
settling  of  accounts,  this  question  will 
give  rise  to  some  discussion,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Japan  will  en- 
deavor to  give  a  wide  interpretation 
of  her  claims  in  the  southern  sphere. 
It  is  clear  that  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice is  aware  that  the  important  terri- 
torial changes  described  in  this  article 
are  in  contemplation,  and  it  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  will  not  protest  against 
this  rearrangement. 

For  some  time  past  no  secret  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  abandoned  all  pretensions  to 
possessing  material  interests  in  Man- 
churia. As  compensation  for  this  ef- 
facement  we  retain  the  friendship  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  so  essential  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  our  world 
policy,  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely 
that  we  shall  demand  any  further 
advantage  of  an  important  nature  in 
return  for  our  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
signs of  these  Powers.  We  are 
content  with  the  position  we  hold  in 
Tibet.  As  far  as  our  interests  in  other 
parts  of  China  are  concerned,  the  sit- 
uation, which  remains  substantially  the 
game  to-day,  was  lucidly  summed  up  by 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol  three  years  ago:— 

That  in  regard  to  railway  construc- 
tion and  all  that  railway  construction 
means,    the    Germans,    in    the    face 
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of  their  self-denying  ordinance,  now 
hold  the  key  to  the  whole  position  in 
the  heart  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  can- 
not be  denied.  .  .  Nor  is  that  all. 
Whilst  the  Germans  have  successfully 
manoeuvred  us  into  surrendering  our 
own  position  In  the  Yangtze,  they  show 
no  disposition  whatever  to  surrender 
any  of  the  exclusive  rights  which  they 
claim  in  Shantung,  though  we  recog- 
nize the  latter  only  in  return  for  their 
recognition  of  the  former. 

Germany's  attitude  in  the  coming 
territorial  changes  in  China  gives  rise 
to  not  a  little  speculation.  Were  she 
to  advance  a  claim  for  compensation 
in  Shantung,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  be  effectually  resisted.  Yet  it 
is  apparent  that  her  interests  in  the 
Far  East  are  more  or  less  isolated  in 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan 
and  Russia  are  Continental  neighbors 
of  China,  and  something  may  therefore 
be  said  for  their  claim  to  possessing  an 
influence  in  frontier  regions.  While 
not  going  too  deeply  into  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  escape  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  employment  of  this  influ- 
ence as  a  cloak  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, nnd  with  the  tacit  sanction  of 
Great  Britain,  is  to  be  deplored.  It 
means  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Open 
Door,  never  much  more  than  a  specious 
formula,  is  dead  and  done  for.  Conceiva- 
bly It  may  mean  the  opening  of  anoth- 
er sanguinary  page  in  China's  troubled 
history.  The  plea,  so  often  advanced 
of  late,  that  her  dilatory  tactics  over 
the  loan  negotiations  have  invited  ag- 
gression is  untenable  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  long  before  the  Republic  had 
dealings  with  Consortium,  Japan 
and  Russia  had  formulated  their  policy 
in  regard  to  Manchuria.  And  it  Is  Rus- 
sia who  now  stands  in  the  way  of 
China's  financial  freedom,  declaring 
that  she  will  not  consent  to  any  loan 
that  may  In  part  be  used  in  the  raising 
of  forces  to  be  employed  against  her 
in  Mongolia. 

Lancelot  Lauston. 
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In  an  age  which  does  not  produce 
major  poetry  the  literary  and  histori- 
cal value  of  minor  poetry  becomes  of 
considerable    importance.     And    in   a 
time  when  what  is  called  the  general 
reading  public — that  is  to  say  the  un- 
discriminating,  open-mouthed  herd  of 
readers  who  use  books  like  drugs,  to 
soothe  their  fretted   minds  and  save 
them  from  thinking — take  no  interest 
in  poetry  at  all,  it  behooves  those  who 
are  interested  to  keep  an  alert  obser- 
vation on  one  another  and  to  encourage 
such  intelligent  efforts   as   are   made 
towards  discriminating  criticism  of  the 
small  body  of  true  poetry  that  always 
exists.     For  that  reason  the  volume1 
whose     intelligent     and     enthusiastic 
editor  modestly  but  incompletely  veils 
his  individuality  under  the  initials  "fi. 
M."  deserves  more  than  a  formal  or 
perfunctory   notice.     The    book   chal- 
lenges criticism  on  several  accounts. 
The  title  is  on  the  whole  misleading. 
Although  it  reads  as  "Georgian  Poetry: 
1011-1912"  that  is  not  what  it  will  be 
called;  and  people  who  hear  of  it  under 
the  title  of  "Georgian  Poetry"  alone 
will  expect  to  find  a  collection  from 
the  interesting  but  not  highly  excellent 
group  of  poets  who  "flourished" — such 
is  the  ironic  word — in  the  reign  of  the 
first  four  Georges.    And  such  a  reader 
will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  poetry  pub- 
lished during  the  past  two  years.  Most 
of  the  authors  of  it  were  unknown  to 
the  public  before  the  accession  of  the 
present  King.    The  editor  states  that 
the  book  is  issued  "in  the  belief  that 
English  poetry  is  now  once  again  put- 
ing  on  a  new  strength    and    beauty." 
And  one  cannot  contradict  such  a  state- 
ment, because  a  negative  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  is  without  value,  and  it 

>  "OeorgUn  Poetry,  1911-1912,"  London:  The 
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is  always  an  idle  and  disagreeable  thing 
to  discourage  an  optimism  founded  on 
a  deep  interest  and  wide  study  of  the 
subject  that  inspires  it,  simply  because 
one  does  not  happen  to  share  it  The 
editor  of  this  book  believes  so  much 
in  the  poetry  of  the .  Immediate  future 
that  be  is  prepared  to  let  his  case  thus 
rest  on  a  selection  from  the  works  of 
two  years;  and  his  case  is  "that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  another  Georgian 
period  which  may  take  rank  in  due 
time  with  the  several  great  poetic  ages 
of  the  past" 

It  is  a  tall  order,  and  one  which  will 
lend  itself  readily  to  the  throwing  of 
cold  water  and  the  niggling  comments 
of  unbelievers.    To  me  it  seems  such 
a  courageous  enterprise  that  I  am  filled 
with  admiration  and  some  kind  of  hope 
that  it  may  be  justified.    Here  are  the 
names  of  the  poets  from   whom  the 
selection    has    been    made:    Lascelles 
Abercrombie,  Gordon  Bottomley,     Ru- 
pert Brooke,     Gilbert     K.  -Chesterton, 
William    H.    Davle8,    Walter    De    La 
Mare,  John  Drinkwater,  James  Elroy 
Flecker,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,     John     Masefield,     Harold 
Monro,  T.  Sturge  Moore,  Ronald  Ross, 
Edmund  Beale  Sargant,  James  Steph- 
ens, and  Robert  Calverley  Trevelyan. 
I  confess  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
some  of  these  poets  before,    and    the 
work  of  these  unknown  ones    is    far 
.from  being  the  least  notable    in    the 
book.    It  is  very  easy  to  criticise  the 
selection,  or  Indeed  any  such  selection. 
Being  an  Irishman  I  may  say  that  it 
is  full  of  omissions,  which  those  whose 
names  are  omitted  will  readily  detect 
But  there  are  other  comments  to  be 
made.    I  don't  see  what  Mr.   Sturge 
Moore    Is    doing    covering    five-and- 
twenty  pages  of  a  small  volume    de- 
voted to  Georgian  poetry.    His  work 
and  reputation  were  established    long 
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ago,  and  the  long  poem  which  repre- 
sents him  here  is  in  no  sense  character- 
istic of  the  kind  of  thing  which  the 
editor  obviously  regards  as  represent- 
ing Georgian  poetry.  I  criticize  also  the 
appearance  in  such  a  work  of  a  poem 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton;  for  al- 
though he  published  a  volume  of  quite 
notable  poetry  twelve  years  ago,  and 
would  have  been  properly  included  in 
an  anthology  of  Edwardian  poetry,  he 
cannot  be  called  a  poet  now.  He  is  a 
writer  whose  continuous  haemorrhage 
of  words  occasionally  takes  the  form  of 
verse,  as  it  takes  every  other  literary 
form;  but  to  put  him  with  James 
Stephens  or  William  Davles  as  a  poet 
of  the  new  day  is  surely  to  misunder- 
stand him  and  do  the  day  some  injus- 
tice. The  case  of  Mr.  John  Masefleld 
is  entirely  different,  because  he  is  the 
chief  emergent  poet  of  our  time,  and 
one  whose  work,  deeply  founded  on  a 
long  obscure,  apprenticeship  to  artistic 
excellence,  is  rising  now  into  a  fabric 
daily  growing  and  perfecting  itself, 
which  la  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  To  him  may 
justly  be  applied  the  editor's  condition 
for  the  inclusion  of  men  whose  name 
and  reputation  were  established  before 
the  present  reign — that  they  are  here 
"because  within  the  chosen  period  their 
work  seemed  to  have  gained  some  ac- 
cession of  power."  Mr.  Masefleld  was 
always  a  poet,  but  with  recognition 
has  come  the  blossoming  of  his  genius, 
and  a  progress  of  it  from  strength 
to  strength.  But  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  verse-writing  Mr.  Chesterton  of  to- 
day is  at  all  the  equal  of  the  poet  Ches- 
terton who  published  "The  Wild 
Knight'*  In  1900. 

Among  the  comparatively  unknown 
names  in  the  book,  the  two  whose 
works  are  most  interesting  to  me 
are  James  Elroy  Flecker  and  Robert 
Calverley  Trevelyan.  Yet  both  of 
them,  oddly  enough,  hark  back 
to    the    Elizabethan    style    in    which 


the  envelope!  is  highly  wrought 
and  enameled,  and  the  content  naive 
and  simple.  I  have  tried  to  suppose 
to  myself  that  this  book,  alone  of  any 
poetry  books  of  our  time,  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  critic  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  hence  and  that  he 
should  try  to  establish  from  it  what  the 
Georgian  style  of  poetry  in  England 
was.  I  am  afraid  he  would  find  great 
difficulty  unless  be  frankly  took  Mase- 
fleld as  the  standard,  and  decided  that 
poetry  like  Masefield's  was  Georgian, 
and  everything  else  was  not.  The  case 
of  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  Is  an  Inter- 
esting one,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few 
more  familiar  writers  of  poetry  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  growing  in  strength 
and  mastery  and  genuine  poetic  feel- 
ing. My  appreciation  of  him  is  obscured 
by  a  memory  of  quite  a  number  of  bad 
or  indifferent  poems  of  his  which  I 
have  read  in  various  periodicals; 
though  I  also  remember  with  pleasure 
that  some  six  years  ago,  when  I  was 
an  editor  myself,  I  counted  upon  him 
as  one  whose  poems  must  always  be 
read  when  they  were  sent  in;  that  one 
out  of  every  three  or  four  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  worthy  of  publication;  and 
that  I  did  publish  them.  He  is  a  far 
better  poet  now  than  he  was  then;  he 
uses  an  easy  and  wide  vocabulary, 
something  like  that  of  Masefleld,  and 
seems  to  search  for  the  plain  everyday 
word,  and  to  prefer  even  slang  to  any- 
thing that  may  seem  mannered  or  un- 
natural. 

One  of  my  chief  criticisms  of  the 
book  is'  that  the  space  allotted  to  the 
various  poets  is  badly  apportioned. 
Twenty-four  pages  is,  alas!  too  much  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  and  eight  pages  is  not 
enough  of  William  Davles.  The  editor 
seems  to  have  tried  to  present  long  and 
narrative  works  rather  than  those 
which  are  purely  lyric.  I  should  have 
preferred  more  lyrics,  selected  from  a 
wider  range  of  poets  who  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  able  to  hold  our  atten- 
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tion  through  twenty  pages  of  blank 
verse,  but  who  might  delight  us  in  as 
many  rhyming  lines. 

But  there,  who  would  compile  an  an- 
thology from  the  works  of  living 
writers?  It  is  a  difficult,  and  perhaps 
an  impossible  thing  to  do  perfectly. 
What  "E.  M."  has  succeeded  in  doing 
is  to  make  a  collection  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  the  poets  of  our  time 
are  certainly  revealed.  Those  charac- 
teristics may  be  described  as  love  of 
the  town  and  of  the  hurly-burly  of  life 
rather  than  of  the  country  and  soli- 
tude; the  pouring  of  colloquial  lan- 
guage into  poetic  and  formal  moulds; 
an  employment  of  the  slang  vocabu- 
lary; an  intelligent  and  open-eyed  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  beautiful  in  other  than 
conventional  places,  and  an  almost 
angry  contempt  for  the  neglect  of  that 
hidden  truth  and  beauty  which  the 
poet  feels  but  cannot  always  express, 
and  which  the  prosaic  and  philistine 
talks  about  but  cannot  feel.  Poetry  is 
a  small  and  humble  interest  in  our  day. 
There  are  a  few  ears  to  hear  it,  and 
few  eyes  to  see  the  slender  and  almost 
invisible  gold  thread  that  runs  through 
the  darker  fabric  of  life,  and  keeps  a 
whispering  connection  between  what 
will  be  glorious  and  great.  Whenever 
one's  eye  catches  the  glint  of  true 
metal  one  must  therefore  salute  it;  and 
for  that  reason  I  deemed  this  volume 
worthy  to  be  received  with  honor. 

Filson  Young. 
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For  a  very  long  time — how  many 
hundred  years  nobody  knows — children 
had  for  their  literature  work  of  a  cer- 
tain type.  They  still  have  work  of 
that  type  for  their  literature,  and  per- 
haps fifty  or  sixty  years  hence,  when 
such  a  thing  as  a  market  for  children's 
books  shall  be  forgotten,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  literature  of  the  same^ 
type,  and  so  on,  until  the  heavens  open 
and  things  come  to  an  end.  That  type 
we  all  know.  It  is  of  two  branches, 
verse  and  prose.  The  characteristics 
of  the  verse  are  terseness,  simplicity, 
improbability  and  finality  as  to  theme, 
strongly  emphasized  lilt— something  in- 
delible for  the  memory  as  to  form.  For 
Instance: 

Here  lies  Elizabeth  Holloway  Dent 
She  kicked  up  her  heels  and  away  she 

went 
Whither  she  went  or  how  she  fares, 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 

It  should  further  be  remarked  that 
the  theme  is  not  so  important  as  the 
manner.     Some  of  these  rhymes  are 


actually  meaningless,  such  as  the 
"counting  out"  rhymes.  None  of  them 
suffer  any  complexity  of  Incident,  nor 
end  upon  a  third  (still  less  a  seventh), 
but  always  upon  the  keynote. 

The  second  half  of  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature is  the  story  in  prose,  and  the 
characteristics  of  this  are  equally  clear. 
There  must  always  be  Injustice  and 
peril,  the  one  overcome,  the  other 
solved  in  the  end.  This  is  even  true 
of  the  jocular  stories  where  some  sense 
of  justice  satisfied  is  always  apparent. 
It  is  further  true  that  no  incident, 
person  or  thing  is  introduced  into  these 
stories  unless  that  incident  or  person 
or  thing  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  plot  Thus  it  is  a  canon  in  all  this 
sort  of  literature  that  there  are  no  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  or  discussion  up- 
on society  and  morals. 

Now,  in  the  very  ephemeral  phase 
of  society  through  which  we  are  un- 
happily passing,  and  which  demands 
regular  books  for  children— a  sort  of 
department  of  polite  letters  specially 
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written  for  them  as  books-about-disap- 
polnted-women  are  written  for  the 
ladies  that  inhabit  the  ring  of  heights 
round  London,  as  books-about-bloody- 
deeds  of-combat-invariably-terminating- 
lu-the  -increase  -  of  -  fortune  -  of-the-fl  ve- 
o'clock-tea-hero-in-flannels  are  written 
for  the  incredible  Imperialist  of  the 
residential  town — those  permanent 
things  in  prose  and  verse  which  child- 
hood has  demanded  and  will  demand 
can  guide  us.  I  will  suppose  that  you 
are  a  poor  man  or  woman  (you  will 
not  bear  me  a  grudge?  It  is  but  an 
hypothesis.  Nay,  nay!  not  a  word), 
and  that  of  two  forms  of  dishonor  you 
prefer  forcing  a  child's  story  out  of 
yourself  to  tapping  some  other  impe- 
cunious friend,  and  that  you  have  not 
the  heroism  to  die  or  to  go  to  tEe  work- 
house. If  this  is  your  circumstance, 
the  advice  you  should  take  is  clear. 
In  order  to  write  for  children  in 
verse  or  in  prose,  do  what  your  long 
ancestry  did  and  what  your  long  pos- 
terity will  do:  give  them  those  rhymes 
and  give  them  those  stories.  And  if 
you  can't,  don't. 

But  you  can.  There  is  no  one  that 
cannot  tell  some  sort  of  story  to  a 
child,  and  very  few  that  cannot  make 
up  some  sort  of  rhyme  for  a  child,  if 
only  they  will  remember  that  the 
rhyme  must  have  those  qualities  and 
the  prose  those  other  qualities  which 
we  have  just  seen.  As  to  writing 
really  good  rhymes  and  really  good 
stories,  that  is,  of  course,  no  more  to 
be  taught,  and  such  a  gift  is  no  more 
to  be  analyzed,  than  the  corresponding 
gift  of  thumb-nail  sketching.  A  very 
few  people  can  do  it.  All  the  remain- 
ing millions  cannot  do  it;  and  those 
who  can  do  it  have  no  idea  what  it  is 
in  them  that  gives  them  such  a  power. 

Nevertheless  even  for  those  who  can 
do  it,  there  is  one  plain  rule,  although 
It  is  a  negative  one:  which  is,  never  to 
embroider,  and  never  to  be  "on  one 
side"  whether  through  irony  or  by  any 


other  form  of  allusion.  You  can,  of 
course,  if  you  like,  have  a  parallel  in 
your  mind  and  you  can  be  trying  to 
teach  another  lesson  than  that  which 
your  story  may  convey  to  the  child. 
That  is  your  own  business.  But,  if 
you  allow  any  such  things  to  come  in 
between  you  and  your  childish  audi- 
ence you  are  done  for.  Children  know 
exactly  where  they  are  in  matters  of 
the  soul,  and  so  would  each  of  us  if 
we  had  not  tost  our  innocence  some- 
where about  the  time  of  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill,  or  the  great  Dock  Strike  at 
the  latest  The  presentation  of  mat- 
ters which  a  child  cannot  comprehend 
is  just  as  bad  art  in  this  department 
as  is  that  detestable  habit  of  criticism 
of  sticking  in  bits  of  foreign  languages 
which  your  reader  knows  nothing  of: 
with  the  added  drawback,  that  your 
reader,  if  he  is  grown  up  will  not 
openly  complain;   but  the  child  will. 

Now  some  one  may  say  to  me:  "If 
this  is  so,  what  about  the  success  of 
'Gulliver's  Travels,'  'Hans  Andersen,' 
and  'The  Rose  and  the  Ring'?*'  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Andersen's 
stories  and  Thackeray's  tale  are 
stories  which  a  child  can  read  as 
stories  by  themselves;  and  the  fact 
that  the  author,  being  a  grown  man, 
has  chosen  to  wink  at  other  grown- 
ups in  the  telling  does  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  straightforward  tale, 
which  alone  the  child  demands.  In 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring"  you  haVe 
peril  overcome  and  injustice  righted. 
That  Thackeray  had  in  his  mind  a 
few  rather  silly  hobbies  of  his  own, 
no  one  who  knows  the  man  or  the 
period  can  doubt.  He  is  praising  hfs 
own  class,  having  a  dig  at  the  monas- 
tic institution,  showing  his  newspaper 
dislike  of  the  Russians,  his  natural 
ignorance  of  what  a  real  monarchy 
could  be,  and  twenty  other  mental 
habits  of  his  class  and  his  generation. 
But  he  is  so  excellent  a  workman,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  so  vivid  an  artist, 
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that  he  cannot  help  writing  a  good 
clear  story  all  the  same. 

"Gulliver's  Travels"  is  a  still  better 
example  of  what  I  mean.'  No  child 
cares  twopence  about  "Laputa,"  and  I 
never  met  one  who  cared  about  the 
Houyhnhnms.  But  when  it  comes  to 
all  the  adventures  among  very  little 
people  and  very  big  people  there  you 
have  exactly  what  the  child  wants; 
and  note  that  there  is  peril  overcome 
in  both  those  stories,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, injustice  put  right  But  the  child 
does  find  dreary  passages  even  here, 
and  skips  them  as,  for  instance,  the 
King  of  the  Giants  moralizing  over  flie 
wickedness  and  insignificance  of  men. 

Which  leads  me  to  two  last  col- 
siderntions,  the  element  of  wonder  in 
children's  stories,  and  the  element  of 
morals.  As  to  the  element  of  morals 
we  have  already  had  the  prime  ele- 
ment of  injustice  to  be  put  right  That 
you  must  always  have,  because  the 
sense  of  justice  is  the  basis  of  any 
moral  teaching,  and  it  is  especially  the 
clearest  thing  in  a  child's  creed.  It  is, 
for  instance,  the  weakness  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  books  that  the  man  did  not 
love  justice  and  that  you  have  no  In- 
iquity redressed,  but  unfortunately  a 
little  spitefulness  now  and  then 
against  the  sense  of  justice.  For  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  was  at  once 
a  privileged  and  a  timid  world.  But 
one  may  fearlessly  adventure  into 
plain  moral  teaching  of  all  kinds  and 
please  an  audience  or  children  im- 
mensely thereby,  so  long  as  the  thing 
Is  done  through  the  vehicle  of  a  story. 
For  Instance,  one  may  show  the  mis- 
adventures of  a  coward  or  of  a  boast- 
ful man  to  the  great  delight  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  connection  with  this  it  is 
always  well  to  put  in  a  good  dose  of 
violence. 

As  to  wonder,  that  is  a  more  subtle 
business.  The  child  can  get  his  won- 
der out  of  almost  anything  so  long  as 
the  picture  he  is  asked  to  construct  is 


outside  the  immediate  connotation  of 
his  materials.  You  see  this  with  toys. 
Give  a  child  a  few  bricks  and  tell 
him  to  make  a  steam-engine  out  of 
them,  and  he  is  perfectly  content  He 
can  imagine  his  steam-engine  doing  all 
that  a  steam-engine  can  do,  and  more. 
Give  him  a  little  model  engine  and,  if 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
quite  out  of  nature,  either  by  its  tiny 
size  or  by  its  makes hiftedness,  he  will 
get  much  the  same  enjoyment  But 
rich  people  who  have  fallen  into  such 
errors  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  to  give  a  child  a  very  large  and 
perfect  model  of  a  locomotive,  is  Inimi- 
cal to  this  power  of  make-believe  in 
which  the  child  satisfies  his  appetite 
for  wonder. 

Now  so  it  is  with  your  story  for 
children.  Bring  in  conventional  ma- 
chinery— a  King,  a  Dragon,  a  Princess 
— and  the  child  will  eagerly  seize  such 
food  and  convert  it  info  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Romance.  Elaborate  your  de- 
scription, and  you  do  but  spend  words 
upon  an  attempt  such  as  must  be 
made  for  more  jaded  imaginations,  to 
call  up  a  whole  costume  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  words,  and  the  child 
will  reject  what  you  offer  him.. 

Beyond  this  there  is,  of  course,  the 
magic  of  emotions  which  we  have  re- 
tained ourselves  from  childhood,  and 
which  we  should,  if  we  have  decent 
memories,  be  able  to  express  in  simple 
phrases.  There  are  few  phrases  more 
impressive  of  distance,  adventure  and 
revelation  than  the  old  lilting  phrase 
"over  the  hills  and  far  away."  And 
there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  such  phrases 
in  the  language,  more  prosaic,  which 
have  similar  connotations.  Such  is 
the  classic  gambit:  "Once  upon  m 
time";  or,  again,  a  phrase  I  have  al- 
ways remembered  from  a  book  of  my 
childhood:  "And  they  sailed  and  they 
sailed  till  they  came  to  an  island." 

All  the  world  knows  what  incanta- 
tion and  the  repetition  of  rhythmical 
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phrases— especially  in  triple  repetition 
—contribute  to  a  sense  of  wonder. 
Time  in  fashioning  the  older  fairy 
stories  has  attended  to  that  rule. 

There  is  one  last  canon  which  is, 
that  If,  in  writing  a  story  of  verses  for 
a  child,  yon  have  not  in  your  own 
mind,  a  bright  picture  of  the  thing  you 
are  telling,  then  you  are  certainly  on 
the  way  to  failure,  and  had  better* 
leave  off;    for  while  it  is  true  of  all 
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fiction  and  of  all  verse,  it  is  particu- 
larly true  of  verse  and  fiction  of  this 
kind,  that  though  there  is  no  positive 
rule  for  the  communication  of  one  mind 
to  another,  yet  this  negative  rule  is 
universally  true,  that  where  the  mind 
has  not  conceived  it  cannot  bring  forth, 
and  that  unless  you  see  and  hear  be- 
fore you  write  or  as  you  write,  your 
writing  is  vain. 

H.  Belloc. 
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Rarely  does  an  author  deliberately 
construct  a  literary  work  morally  sure 
to  alienate  his  familiar  friends,  and 
almost  equally  sure  to  estrange  from 
him  the  careless  and  unthinking  mul- 
titude of  readers  whom  he  might  easily 
conciliate  by  slight  concessions  to  their 
prepossessions,  but  this  is  Mr.  Bourk 
White's  course  in  his  "The  Call  of  the 
Carpenter."  He  is  Head  Resident  of 
Trinity  House,  New  York,  and .  he  has 
written  a  book  likely  to  be  equally 
unacceptable  to  convinced  Christians 
and  to  those  who  cheerfully  play  with 
the  fire  of  socialism,  communism,  and 
enforced  equality.  Its  merit  is  that  it 
will  arouse  discussion.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Conversation" 
Mary  Greer  Conklin  makes  a  plea  for 
that  art,  so  long  and  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  France  but  always  neglected 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  true  that 
she  brings  forward  a  few  noted  Eng- 
lishmen a»  examples  of  all  a  talker 
should  be;  but  she  objects  to  the  cus- 
toms of  both  British  and  American 
dinners  where  the  guests  divide  up 
into  tete-a-tete,  a  thing  never  tolerated 
in  a  French  gathering,  she  assures  us. 
Her  chapters  on  Discussion  versus  Con- 
troversy, Gossip  and  Talk  are  cleverly 
put   and   show    much    common-sense. 


The  author's  reading  and  experience 
are  wide,  and  her  style  lively  and  hu- 
morous.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

< 
Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  "The  Book  of  Com- 
fort*' (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.)  is  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  helpful  and 
earnest  devotional  books  which  have 
come  from  the  same  pen.  It  derives 
a  pathetic  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  died  last  July,  and  that 
the  revising  and  correcting  of  these 
pages  was  the  occupation  of  his  last 
days.  Some  of  the  later  chapters  In 
particular, — such  as  "When  we  are 
Laid  Aside"  "Face  to  Face  with  One's 
Life"  "The  Meaning  of  Immortality" 
and  "The  Christian  View  of  Death" 
are  vivid  with  personal  feeling  and 
experience,  but  there  is  no  wavering  of 
faith  or  abatement  of  cheerfulness  In 
them.  The  book  deserves  Its  title,  for 
It  is  freighted  with  comfort.  It  is  writ- 
ten simply,  directly  and  without  af- 
fectation, and  should  be  helpful  to  all 
who  need  its  message 

That  excellent  series,  The  Home 
University  Library  (Henry  Holt  & 
Company)  continues  to  pour  out  its 
wonderful  little  volumes  into  whose 
narrow  room  so  much  is  compressed. 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  scholarly, 
and  charmingly  written,  Is  "Missions" 
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by  Louise  Crelghton.  The  writer 
begins  with  the  Apostles  and  ends 
with  The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, giving  graphically  and  briefly 
the  story  of  the  nations.  She  holds  a 
brief  for  Christian  Unity  and  laments 
that  the  Roman  Church  "so  far  holds 
aloof*'  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
world-churches;  but  she  deals  fairly 
with  that  church  and  her  book  does 
emphatic  Justice  to  all  the  great  mis- 
sionaries of  every  age  and  nation. 
The   tone    Is    cheery    and    optimistic. 

James  O.  Fagan,  whose  brilliant  ar- 
ticles on  railroading  have  been  widely 
read,  has  written  "The  Autobiography 
of  an  Individualist"  to  exploit  his  own 
varied  and  exciting  career.     Born  in 
Scotland  and  brought  up  on  the  strict- 
est  Presbyterianism,   he   early   swept 
out  Into  the  world  for  himself,  travel- 
ling and   working   in   South  America 
and  Southern  Africa,  and  meeting  in- 
teresting people  whom  he  here  vividly 
presents   to   the   reader.     Throughout 
the  book  it  Is  his  individual  point  of 
view  that  he  emphasizes,  his  philoso- 
phy   of    existence,    his    Individualistic 
knack   at    handling   things.      So   that, 
at  the  end,  the  book  leaves  the  author 
safely  at  home  in  the  United  States  to 
discuss  eagerly  and  very  freshly  too, 
the  large  subjects  of  the  day:  Railroads, 
Industry  and  the  Modern  Works,  Jails 
and   some   of  the   leaders   of   modern 
thought.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Among  the  latest  additidns  to  the 
Home  University  Library,  published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  at  fifty  cents 
each,  are  a  volume  on  "Political  Econ- 
omy" by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  of 
the  University  of  Manchester,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  practically 
rather  than  historically,  and  from 
the  English  point  of  view,  yet  with  a 
sufficient  breadth  to  be  enlightening  to 
American  as  well  as  English  readers; 
"Master  Mariners*'  by  John  R.  Spears, 


an  enthusiastic  and  extremely  interest- 
ing account  of  what  sea-faring  men 
have  done  for  civilization,  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  present;  and  a 
compact  and  admirably  written  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  "Great  American 
Writers"  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
down  to  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain. 
This  last  is  the  joint  work  of  Profes- 
sor W-  P.  Trent  and  Professor  John 
Ersklne,  both  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

"The  Long  Patrol"  by  H.  A.  Cody  is 
a  lurid  tale  purporting  to  deal  with  the 
life  of  the  mounted  police  in  the  far 
Northwest  of  Canada.    The  story  has 
for  Its  hero— an  Olympic  figure,  by  the 
way — a  member  of  the  police  force  who 
is  sent  by  his  chief  to  find  and  rescue 
a  kidnapped  child  from  some  very  bad 
men   up   in   the   wilderness.     In   the 
process  he  discovers  In  the  power  of  a 
horrible   old   hag   his  •  own   Madeline, 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea, 
but  really  kidnapped  by  people  in  the 
hire    of    her    atrocious    cousin,    who 
wanted  her  lands  and  her  gold.    Made- 
line Is  a  lily  In  the  mire,  the  pilfered 
baby  has  golden  hair  and  an  inconsis- 
tently reproduced   baby-talk,   the  vil- 
lains are  very  bad,  and  the  hero  la 
very  good,  very  strong,  very  brave,  and 
also  very  stupid  and  dull  not  to  see 
for  himself  what  would  be  apparent 
to  the  meanest  Intelligence.    There  are 
Indians  and  miners  and  a  martyred 
missionary,  too,  but  take  It  all  together, 
the  book  hardly  holds  the  reader's  at- 
tention.   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  conservative  prediction  that 
from  the  expansion  of  women's  activi- 
ties would  be  evolved  a  social  state 
in  which  man  would  rock  the  cradle 
and  woman  would  serve  the  guns,  is 
not  yet  fulfilled,  but  the  curious  in 
such  matters  are  deriving  no  small 
amusement  from  certain  recent  novels 
in  which  the  heroines  effectively  prac- 
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tise  virtues  once  assigned  to  heroes,  and 
the  men  contentedly  linger  in  the  back- 
ground. Here,  for  example,  is  Mr. 
Charles  Tenny  Jackson's  "The  Mid* 
landers,"  an  Iowa  story  glorifying  the 
central  United  States  in  the  hearty 
Western  way,  describing  politics  as 
played  in  the  unshrinking  Western 
fashion,  and  social  conditions  under 
which  character  develops  with  spon- 
taneity hardly  known  in  the  East. 
The  men  are  active,  energetic,  clever, 
but  it  is  the  two  girls,  Aurelie  and 
Janet,  who  direct  and  control  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  bring  the  men  and 
their  townsfolk  to  the  haven  where 
they  desire  to  be,  and  few  readers  will 
see  anything  strange  in  the  course  of 
events.    The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

The  last  published  volume  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Curtin  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  hU  former  work 
in  folklore  Is  "The  Myths  of  the  Mo- 
docs."  The  stories  in  the  collection 
are  peculiar  to  the  MoOoc  tribe  of 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Lost  River  in  Oregon  and  the  country 
near  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Pula  Lake 
adjoining  the  boundary  of  California. 
Mr.  Curtin  heard  the  myths  from 
Modoc  Indians  now  quartered  on  their 
reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  and  he 
wrote  down  what  had  been  handed 
from  generation  to  generation  by  word 
of  mouth.  One  Indian  woman  in  par- 
ticular, remarkable  for  her  great  a?e, 
her  Intelligence  and  memory  told  most 
of  the  myths  in  this  collection.  Each 
story  as  printed  has  at  its  beginning 
a  list  of  characters  with  their  names  in- 
terpreted.  This  arrangement  is  most 
helpful  to  the  reader  who  desires  to 
understand  more  than  the  mere  story. 
As  a  whole  the  myths  presented  m  so 
attractive  a  form  add  greatly  to  the 
fund  of  folklore  in  America.  Little, 
Brown  and  Go. 

"The  Cradle  of  the  Deep"  by  Jacob 
Fisher,    is    a    modern    Swiss    Family 


Robinson  with  nothing  in  it,  unlike 
its  prototype,  that  anyone  could  pos- 
sibly yawn  over.  A  Boston  girl  of  the 
usual  fiction  type  is  wrecked  on  an 
island  in  the  South  Seas  in  company 
with  the  second  officer  of  the  steamer 
she  has  been  traveling  on,  and  a 
Frenchman  who  is  a  typical  boule- 
vardier.  The  story  is  as  primitive  and 
elemental  as  that  of  a  cave  triangle. 
The  Frenchman  is  killed  by  the  young 
officer  under  circumstances  which 
demand  it,  and  the  officer  proves  him- 
self fortunately  distinctly  worthy  of 
the  girl.  She  for  her  part  develops 
on  the  island  into  a  strong  and  beauti- 
ful modification  of  her  civilized  self. 
Moreover,  the  man  is  a  very  wizard, 
who  even  forges  steel  for  implements, 
invents  foods,  builds  houses,  makes 
soap,  and,  greatest  triumph  of  all, 
manufactures  a  kind  of  oil  for  the 
heroine's  hair.  It  had  lost  some  of  its 
beauty  under  the  no  doubt  trying  tropi- 
cal sun.  The  tale  is  daring  but  not 
quite  daring  enough,  for  the  story  ends 
with  a  rescue,  and  marriage  with  bell 
and  book.  However,  as  all  the  book 
pretends  to  be  is  an  entertaining 
novel,  it  should  be  given  credit  for 
being  just  that    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

No  criticism  could  be  better  adapted 
to  strengthen  and  stimulate  the  read- 
er's respect  for  living  novelists  than 
Mr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper's  "Some 
English  Story  Tellers,"  in  which  are 
gathered  essays  on  Joseph  Conrad. 
William  Frend  De  Morgan,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Eden  Philpotts,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, William  John  Locke,  John  Gnls- 
worthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  Anthony 
Hope,  May  Sinclair,  Alfred  Ollivant, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  John  Trevena. 
Robert  Hichens,  and  "Frank  Danby." 
The  list  is  admirably  selected,  includ- 
ing both  voluminous  writers,  and  those 
whose  production  is  limited,  but  none 
not  familiarly  known,  or  not  admitted 
to  be  successful,  and  Mr.  Taber  makes 
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statements  showing  that  no  one  of 
them  owes  his  success  to  accident,  or 
to  anything  so  much  aa  to  hard  work. 
The  late  Samuel  Smiles  would  have 
selected  the  same  fifteen  to  be  given 
to  youth  as  examples,  but  Mr.  Cooper's 
aim  Is  rather  to  cite  what  Is  best  in 
current  fiction  than  to  show  why  it  is 
best,  and  it  is  only  casually  that  he  sup- 
plies personal  details  as  to  method, 
study,  and  industry.  Thus  he  steers 
a  safe  passage  between  the  dogmatic 
and  the  personal,  and  places  his  au- 
thors before  his  readers  with  the  re- 
fined skill  of  the  portrait  painter  rather 
than  with  the  undiscriminating  truthful- 
ness of  the  photographer.  Aided  by  him, 
one  finds  one's  own  impressions  better 
grouped  and  better  illuminated,  and  is 
assisted  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  somewhat  remarkable  condition  of 
current  fiction.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  assert  Its  perfection,  and  now  and 
then  he  condemns  an  author  who  falls 
below  the  standard  set  by  his  own 
work,  but  he  generously  rejoices  in  ex- 
cellence of  every  kind.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Frank  Jewett  Mather.  Jr.'s, 
unique  and  charming  volume  "The  Col- 
lectors" (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  makes  its 
first  appeal,  doubtless,  to  art  collectors, 
— whether  of  the  amateur  or  the  mar- 
chand-amateur  class— but  it  will  delight 
also  any  reader  who  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  or  who  knows  a  br'ght  bit  of 
writing  when  he  comes  upon  it  Like 
all  Gaul,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
There  is  first  A  Ballade  of  Art  Collec- 
tors, which  serves  as  an  introduction; 
then  there  are  seven  humorous  stories 
of  the  adventures  and  misadventures 
of  collectors,  and  the  tricks  which  not 
Infrequently  are  played  upon  them, — 
cases  which,  Mr.  Mather  observes, 
come  mostly  under  the  ninth  and  tenth 
commandments,  and  one  or  two  per- 
haps, under  the  sixth;  and  finally,  there 
is  a  chapter  of  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions upon  art  collecting,  the  fruit  evi- 


dently of  experience.  Through  all  there 
runs  a  vein  of  delightful  humor.  Here 
Is  a  part  of  the  Ballade; 

Oh  Lord!  We  are  the  covetous. 

Our  neighbors'  goods  afflict  us  sore. 
From  Frisco  to  the  Bosphorus 

All  sightly  stuff,  the  less  the  more, 
We  want  it  in  our  hoard  and  store. 

Nor  sacrilege  doth  us  appal— 
Egyptian  vault,— fane  at  Cawnpore— 

Collector  folk  are  sinners  all. 

Our  envoys  plot  in  partibus, 

They've  small  regard    for    chancel 
door, 
Or  Buddhist  bolts  contiguous 

To  lustrous  jade  or  gold  galore 
Adorning  idol  squat  or  tall — 
These  be  strange  gods  that  we  adore — 

Collector  folk  are  sinners  alL 

Accurate  as  the  best  of  guide  books, 
and  at  the  same  time  interpretative 
of  the  spirit  and  significance  of  the 
Welsh  people,  "Gallant  Little  Wales," 
by  Jeunnette  A.  Marks,  should  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  all  who  wish  to 
learn  more  than  they  already  know 
about  that  country.  Many  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  casual  reader  is 
curious,  such  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
language  and  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  common  Welsh  words  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  easily  understood. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Dr.  John- 
son's Welsh  tour,  and  his  impression* 
of  the  country,  the  material  being 
drawn  from  his  "Life"  by  Boswell  ana 
various  letters.  The  Welsh  national 
festival  is  described,  and  the  daily  life 
of  the  people,  with  little  touches  of 
human  interest  and  flashing  glimpses 
of  their  Inner  lives.  In  an  appendix. 
several  little  trips  through  Wales  are 
suggested  and  carefully  outlined.  A 
mere  hasty  traveler  might  write  en- 
tertainingly of  his  observations  but 
Miss  Marks  does  far  more;  she  shows 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  one  who 
has  lived  understanding^  among  the 
Welsh  people,  and  the  insight  of  one 
who  loves  them.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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IN    PRAISE    OF    YOUTH. 

O  delicate  Youth,  thy  praises  shall  be 
sung 

While  yet  my  heart  is  young  .  .  . 
While  Life  and  I,  in  search  of  lovely 

things, 
Go  out  with  dancing  feet  and  dreaming 

eyes, 
And  find  wild  Fdlly,  with  her  rainbow 

wings, 
Sweeter  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the 

wise. 

0  delicate  Youth,  thy  praises  shall  be 

sung 

While  yet  my  heart  is  young  .  .  . 
Thy    whiteness,   and    thy    brightness, 

and  the  sweet 
Flushed  softness  of  thy  little  restless 

XCCv   ... 

The  tossed  and  sunny  tangle  of  thy 
hair, 

Thy  swiftness,  sllmness,  shyness,  sim- 

pleness, 
That  set  the  old  folk  sighing  for  the 

rare 

Red   rose   of   Joy   thy   careless   days 
possess. 

.  .  .  And  when  at  last,  with  sad,  in- 
different face, 

1  walk  in  narrow  pathways  patiently; 
Forgetful  of  thy  beauty,  and  thy  truth. 
Thy   ringing  laughter,   thy   rebellious 

grace  .  .  . 
When  fair  Love  turns  his  face  away 

from  me  .  .  . 
Then,   let   me  die,    O   delicate   sweet 

Youth! 

Olive   distance. 


SONGS    OF    JOY. 

Sing  out,  my  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy; 

Such  as  a  happy  bird  will  sing 
Beneath  a  Rainbow's  lovely  arch 

In  early  spring. 

Think  not  of  Death  in  thy  young  days; 
Why  shouldst  thou  that  grim  tyrant 
fear, 

And  fear  him  not  when  thou  art  old, 
And  he  Is  near. 


Strive  not  for  gold,  for  greedy  fools 
Measure    themselves    by    poor   men 


never; 


m 


Their  standard  still  being  richer  men, 
Makes  them  poor  ever. 

Train  up  thy  mind  to  feel  content, 
What   matters    then    how   low   thy 
store; 

What  we  enjoy,  and  not  possess, 
Makes  rich  or  poor. 

Filled  with  sweet  thought  then  happy  I 
Take  not  my  state  from  others'  eyes; 

What's  in  my  mind—not  on  my  flesh 
Or  theirs— I  prize. 

Sing,  happy  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy; 
Such  as  a  Brook  sings  in  the  wood. 
That  all  night  has  been  strengthened 
by 
Heaven's  purer  flood. 

W.  H.  Davie*. 


A    CYCLE. 

Old  men  weave  memories,  sitting  in 
the  sun, 
Of  a  world  grown  vain,  whose  one- 
time vaunted  scars 
The  soft  moss  covers,  and  whose  rare 
bazaars — 
That  sold  them  Truth— new,  wayward 

chaff erers  shun 
For  strange  and  impious  markets.    One 
by  one, 
Dimmed  by  an  aUen  flame,  the  un- 
winking stars 
That  cheered  their  vigils  fade;    till 
Death  unbars 
To  their  bruised  eyes  his  kind  pavilion. 


O  glory  of  the  young  day's  harbinger! 
Yet,  lest  our  kindling  pride  too  madly 
burn, 

And  lusty  boast  our  sicklier  deeds 
outrun, 

Mark  we  the  portent,  and  forbade  the 
year 

When  dazed  and  blind  we  likewise,  in 
our  turn 

Old  men,  weave  memories,  sitting  in 
the  sun. 

Phil.  J.  Fisher. 

The  Spoctntor. 
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THE  TURKISH  DEBACLE. 


The  catastrophe  which  has  brought 
«down  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  with  a  crash  in  a  short 
campaign,  has  been  almost  unique  in 
the  military  annals  of  Europe.  To 
say  that  the  event  was  unforeseen  but 
half  describes  the  surprise  of  thp 
Chancellories  and  Intelligence  Depart- 
ments of  the  Great  Powers.  The  valor 
and  fighting  capacity  of  the  Turkish 
soldier  has  b<**n  proverbial.  In  1876 
the  Turkish  army  easily  suppressed  a 
rising  of  Its  European  subjects  not  less 
formidable  in  extent  of  territory  than 
the  alliance  which  has  just  overthrown 
Tier.  Then  Russia  declared  war 
njrainst  Turkey  in  the  early  spring  of 
1877,  and  Invaded  Bulgaria  and  Asia 
Minor  with  half  a  million  troops. 
These  forces  were  afterwards  assisted 
by  a  strong  contingent  of  Bulgarian 
rebels  and  the  whole  Roumanian  army. 
Notwithstanding  the  concentration  of 
this  army  of  invasion  on  Turkish  soil 
Ottoman  commanders  and  troops  held 
up  the  enemy  in  both  seats  of  war  for 
many  months.  Fighting  on  the  de- 
fensive at  Kars,  Erzeroum,  Plevna, 
-and  In  the  Balkan  passes,  they  re- 
pulsed the  Russian  attacks  with  sangui- 
nary loss,  and  when  at  length  the  vic- 
tors penetrated  to  the  Turkish  capital, 
their  numbers  were  so  attenuated  by 
losses  on  the  battlefield,  by  disease, 
and  exposure,  that  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  peremptory  mediation  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  backed  by  the 
British  Fleet  and  the  Indian  Army,  so 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  secured  a  fresh 
lease!  of  life  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent at  the  Berlin  Conference  which 
fixed  the  terms  of  peace. 

The  best  friends  of  Turkey  cannot 
deny  that  she  has  made  a  bad  use  of 
the  respite  accorded  to  her.  At  best 
the  Turk  is  a  stranger  in  a  Christian 
population;  he  has  held  these  terri- 
torfeto  by  the  sword,  the  final  title-deed 


of  every  Imperial  Power,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Balkan  States  this  right 
was  certain  to  be  challenged,  for  the 
subject  races  had  never  become  rec- 
onciled to  Turkish  rule,  nor  had  they 
been  absorbed  by  the  Turkish  popula- 
tion. The  inability  of  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple to  evolve  industries  of  their  own, 
their  supine  and  corrupt  methods  of 
government,  were  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge to  the  more  energetic  Slav  race 
on  their  borders,  and  to  the  subject 
populations  in  Macedonia  and  Rumelia. 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1877,  the 
Balkan  States  then  created  have  dis- 
played considerable  capacity  for  indi- 
vidual existence  and  even  for  expan- 
sion. Rou mania  has  become  a  rich 
and  prosperous  kingdom  and  Bulgaria 
a  formidable  military  power.  Greece 
and  Servia  have  not  hitherto  displayed 
the  h:i  me  virile  and  progressive  tenden- 
cies, but  have  both  increased  In  ma- 
terial and  moral  resources  since  they 
secured  their  entire  Independence.  All 
these  small  States  were  known  to  be 
ambitious  and  aggressive,  so  that  Turk, 
ish  statesmen  should  have  counted  for 
certain  on  having  to  fight  at  an  early 
date  for  their  European  possessions. 

The  reign  of  the  late  Sultan  secured 
In  its  own  peculiar  way  the  continua- 
tion of  Turkish  dominion,  for  Abdul 
Ha  mid  was  a  diplomatist  of  the  great- 
est ability.  Apart  from  the  sangui- 
nary methods  of  repression  which  on 
several  occasions  disgraced  his  rule, 
when  local  risings  compelled  the  use  of 
force,  his  government  was  not  a  bad 
one  for  an  Oriental  State.  The  Turk 
is  conservative  and  easy-going;  he  not 
only  does  not  wish  to  progress,  but  he 
detests  the  idea,  and  in  spite  of  the 
corruption  of  high  officials  the  late 
Sultnn's  government  was  not  unpopu- 
lar nor  considered  inefficient  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  reform  of 
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the  Turkish  Empire  was  the  very  last 
thing  desired  by  its  Slav  neighbors. 
It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that 
repeated  efforts  were  made  by  se- 
cret societies  in  foreign  pay  to  stir 
up  troubles  in  Macedonia  and  else- 
where which  would  probably  lead  to 
cruel  reprisals,  and  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  savage  and  blood- 
thirsty acts  of  either  side,  it  is  fair  to 
assert  that  the  character  for  unpro- 
voked ferocity  which  the  Turk  has 
earned  in  Europe  in  recent  years  is 
neither  just  nor  reasonable.  The  Turk- 
ish dominion  ooi  this  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  has  lasted  five  centuries, 
and  in  its  early  days  at  any  rate  it  was 
more  enlightened  and  efficient  than  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  local  government 
which  it  displaced.  As  time  rolled  on 
it  ceased  to  be  aggressive,  and  settled 
down  to  a  peaceful  and  uneventful  rou- 
tine until  the  awakening  of  Slav  as- 
pirations and  Slav  national  power  re- 
newed the  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire,  now  thrown  on  the  defensive, 
and  soon  compelled  to  fight  for  vary 
existence.  From  that  date  onwards, 
the  record  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Bal- 
kans has  been  stained  by  blood  and 
rapine.  The  Turks  had  never  learnt 
the  code  of  Christian  ethics  in  war- 
faro,  still  less  had  they  ever  been  able 
to  control  Kurds  and  other  irregulars, 
wihom  they  have  most  injudiciously 
employed  to  suppress  the  upheavals  of 
their  Slav  and  Armenian  subjects. 
Consequently  each  war  and  each  re- 
bellion has  left  behind  it  a  deeper  scar 
and  a  more  lasting  blood  feud,  and  it 
can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  Turk 
has  lost  his  one  right  to  rule  over  the 
Balkan  Tenlnsula,  which  depended  on 
his  superiority  in  military  power  over 
the  warring  claimants. 

The  problem  of  appointing  a  succes- 
sor to  the  Sultan  has  always  been  too 
much  for  European  diplomacy.  The 
possession  of  Constantinople  was  the 
first  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Tsar  Alexander  I.  and  the  Government 


of  Napoleon  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
After  Waterloo  great  Jealousy  was  en- 
tertained in  Western  Europe  of  Rus- 
sian power.  The  destruction  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  1812  had  shown  how 
difficult  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
invade  Russian  territory,  while  the  ef- 
fective intervention  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  European  struggle  of 
1818-14  had  inspired  exaggerated  ideas 
of  their  capacity  for  attacking  their 
Continental  neighbors,  so  the  Western 
Powers  systematically  thwarted  all 
the  efforts  of  Russia  to  establish  her- 
self at  Constantinople.  England  took 
the  lead  in  this  opposition,  and  was 
the  principal  factor  in  the  League  of 
1854,  which  threw  back  the  Slav  hosts 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the 
Conference  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  England 
combined  with  Austria  to  deprive  Rus- 
sia and  her  allies  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  conquests.  But  the  creation  of 
an  autonomous  Bulgaria  has  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  a  Power  which  seems 
finally  to  have  settled  the  fate  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Lately  the  revolution  which  de- 
throned Abdul  Hamid  raised  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  on 
the  purest  democratic  principles.  It 
was  inspired  and  executed  by  men  who 
were  saturated  with  European  ideas  of 
war  and  politics  and  with  European 
scepticism.  Confiscation  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  deposed  Sultan  placed  con- 
siderable financial  resources  at  their 
disposition,  and  it  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  believed  that  this  money  was 
devoted  to  military  needs,  and  that 
effect  had  been  given  to  the  excellent 
organization  of  the  army  devised  and 
recommended  by  the  great  German 
Field-Marshal  Von  der  Goltz.  the  fa- 
mous author  of  the  NatUm  in  Arms.  So 
far  as  the  peculiarities  of  Turkish  con- 
ditions permitted,  a  new  organization 
of  the  army,  the  simplest  and  therefore 
the  best  in  Europe*  was  nominally 
adopted.  Its  unavoidable  weakness  lay 
in   the   impossibility   of  calling  local 
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reserves  to  the  colors  in  sufficient  num- 
bers when  mobilization  had  to  be  da- 
creed.    To  raise  the  regular  regiments 
to  war  strength  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  thousands  of  reservists  over 
the  sea  from  Anatolia.     Sound  policy, 
therefore,  demanded  that  the  perma- 
nent forces  should  be  maintained  at 
considerable   strength   in   peace   time, 
even  If  the  number  of  regiments  had 
to  be  diminished.     But  such  a  plan 
needed  money,  and  it  is  now  quite  evi- 
dent   that    the    Government    of    the 
Toung    Turks    did    not    devote    their 
monetary  resources  to  military  prepara- 
tion however  else  they  may  have  ex- 
pended   the     late    Sultan's     forfeited 
treasure.    When  Turkey  was  suddenly 
attacked  in  October  last  by  the  confed- 
erate States  her  forces  in  Europe  con- 
sisted of  mere  skeleton  regiments,  and 
as  it  was  quite   impossible   to  bring 
over  reservists  in  time  to  Macedonia, 
the    Turks    only    mustered    divisions 
where  there  should   have   been  army 
corps,   which   have   proved   too   weak 
even  temporarily  to  hold  in  check  the 
forces  of  "The  Uttle  Neighbors."    The 
most   remarkable   fact   in    connection 
with  this  state  of  things  is,  that  It  was 
utterly    unknown   to   the   Intelligence 
Departments    of    Berlin    and    Vienna, 
which    confidently    reckoned    on    the 
Turkish  victory,  and  which  had  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  the  truth.  The 
four  army  corps  quartered  in  Thrace 
were,  it  Is  true,  filled  up  with  reservists 
and  reinforced  by  reserved  divisions,  so 
that  inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Adri- 
anople  there  were  no  fewer  than  200,- 
<MX>  troops,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  have  been  arrayed 
to  resist  the  Bulgarian   Invasion.     If 
these  forces  In  Thrace  had  been  even 
moderately  equipped  with  the  services 
of  transport  and  supply,  the  task  of 
General    Savoff,    the   Bulgarian    com- 
mander, would  have  been  very  hard. 
As  it  was,  the  Turkish  troops  fought 
with   their   wonted  courage,   but  not 
Tteing  fed  or  rearmed  with  cartridge^ 


after  the*  first  encounter,  the  army  was 
defeated  and  was  driven  back  on  the 
defences  of  Constantinople  with  great 
loss.  At  the  same  time,  great  masses 
of  the  population  fled  before  the  inva- 
sion, and  trekked  with  all  their  port- 
able belongings  through  the  zone  of 
country  occupied  by  the  army,  thus 
congesting  the  roads  with  their  ox- 
waggons  and  swamping  the  feebla 
efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Administration. 
Evidently  the  contemporary  Turkish 
ruler  Is  not  capable  of  directing  the 
war  of  masses,  and  it  Is  not  likely  that 
any  State  will  exercise  authority  in 
Europe  in  the  future  unless  It  has  this 
capacity. 

After  every  war  a  new  political  pro- 
portion comes  into  being.  In  September 
last  the  Great  Powers  pompously  for- 
bade hostilities,  and  proclaimed  that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  military 
operations  might  be  no  State  would  be 
allowed  to  profit  by  them.  The*  four 
confederates  ignored  their  authority, 
have  invaded  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
have  defeated  and  scattered  the  Otto- 
man forces,  and  no  Foreign  Office  is 
so  foolish  as  to  deny  their  right,  the 
right  of  the  conqueror,  to  divide  up 
the  territory  now  in  their  possession. 
The  only  question  arising  out  of  the 
new  situation  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Allies  may  carry  their  victory. 
Whether,  for  example,  Bulgaria  may 
permanently  hold  Constantinople,  and 
Greece  Salonica:  and  whether  Servla 
may  be  permitted  to  dncroach  on  the 
Albanian  province  so  as  to  extend  her 
frontier  to  the  sea.  There  is  also  the 
inevitable  chancel  of  discord  between 
the  Allies  In  dividing  their  booty.  Not 
even  the  Free  Trade  pacifists  who  fi- 
nance the  party  funds  of  the  present 
Liberal  Ministry  in  England  dispute 
the  new  title-deed  of  conquest. 
Through  Mr.  Asquith,  their  Prime  Min- 
ister and  spokesman,  they  admit  the 
"right"  of  the  successful  belligerent  to 
dispose  of  the  "fruit"  of  his  "efforts 
and  sacrifices."     This  doctrine  of  the 
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tight  of  the  sword  to  decide  who  is  to 
govern  in  civilized  States  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  everyone  acquainted  with 
history  and  international  politics,  but 
has  been  generally  denied  by  Liberal 
orators  in  England  and  elsewhere 
either  from  ignorance  or  else  from  de- 
liberate intention  to  deceive  ignorant 
electors,  and  a  most  important  step 
forward  in  the  civilization  of  democra- 
cies has  been  achieved  now  that  the 
Liberals  of  Europe  have  been  taught 
by  the  peasant  soldiers  of  Bulgaria 
that  sloth  and  Incompetence  must  per- 
force accept  the  military  yoke  of  a 
people  endowed  with  courage,  energy, 
and  honest  administration. 

A    legend    has    been    too    hastily 
adopted  In  France,  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  In  England,  that  whereas  the 
Turkish  forces  were  trained  and  organ- 
ised by  German  officers  on  the  German 
pattern,  the  victors,  on  the  other  band, 
have  had  the  benefit  of  French  arma- 
ment and  the  French  system  of  mili- 
tary education.    Some  color  is  lent  to 
this  theory  by  the  loan  of  German  offi- 
cers to  the  Porte,  who  drew  up  the 
nominal  organization   of  the  Turkish 
army  and  establisheid  military  schools 
at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere.  More-  ' 
over,    the    Bulgarians    obtained    their 
artillery  In  France,  though  their  gun 
is  more  modern  and   more  powerful 
than  the  gun  of  the  French  army,  and 
nearly  all  the  ammunition  used  by  the 
Allied    forces    was    manufactured    in 
Germany.      French    officers   have    un- 
doubtedly done  a  great  deal  to  enable 
the  Greek  forces  to  march  to  Salonica 
Instead    of    flying    shamefullv    before 
their  enemy  as  they  did  in  1897.    Bul- 
garian officers  were  trained  in  all  th* 
military    schools    of    Europe.      Savoff 
himself  received   his  theoretical    edu- 
cation at  St.  Petersburg,  and  K  in  ap- 
pearance at  any  rate,  a  typical  Russian. 
The  Bulgarian  army  has  been  consti- 
tuted on  the  Russian  moded,  which,  in 
torn,  has  copied  the  best  features  of 
the  German   organization  of  national 


forces,  while  Bulgarian  methods  In  the- 
field  have  exemplified  the  principles 
which  have  led  to  victory  in  all  ages. 
No  State  has  the  monopoly  of  them, 
and  every  State  whose  military  system 
enables  the  most  competent  officers  to 
rise  to  the  head  of  its  army,  instead' 
of  promoting  for  political  and  social 
reasons,  as  happens  sometimes  even  in 
the  best  democracies,  will  astonish  the 
world  by  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
of  Its  military  successes  when  opposed 
to  Inferior  methods  executed  by  infer- 
ior men. 

In  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the 
military  systems  of  Turkey  and  the 
Allies  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
Turkey  has  been  defeated  because  her 
rulers  only  made  a  false  pretence  of 
adopting   German   methods.     Because 
technical  skill  was  disregarded  in  pro- 
moting    military     officers.       Because 
although  many  regiments  existed,  to- 
gether   with    an     "Imperial    General 
Staff,"   evolved,   no  doubt,   by   "clear 
thinking,*'   these  regiments   contained 
few  soldiers  and  were  supplied  by  an 
inferior   and   totally    inadequate   mili- 
tary administration.     Finally,  the  dis- 
astrous  defeat   of   the   numerous   and 
gallant  Turkish  army  in  Thrace  was 
brought  about  because  the  fat  Minis- 
ters of  the   Sublime   Porte  interfered" 
during  the  actual  hostilities,  diverted 
the   main   army   from   its   formidable 
situation  on  the  Maritza  river  to  use 
it  as  an  appendage  of  the  garrison  of 
Constantinople.    Verily,  the  history  or 
incompetent    war    administration    re- 
peats itself  with  wearisome  monotony. 
Even    in    the    last    half-century    the 
loquacious   politicians   of   Washington 
nullified  the  efforts  of  their  army  for 
four  sanguinary  years  by  using  it  in 
the  same  way  as  an  appendage  to  the 
garrison  of  their  capital.     In  1870  the 
French   lost  one  army  after  another, 
sacrificed  to  some  supposed  necessity 
of  the  political   situation,  instead   of 
being  used  as  the  military  exigencies 
of  the  campaign  demanded.  Once  mom 
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therefore,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
danger  of  subordinating  the  movements 
of  the  field  army  to  the  political 
necessities  of  a  party  Cabinet  has  been 
exemplified,  bat  no  doubt  the  same 
thing  will  occur  again  in  the  next  great 
war. 

As  it  happened,  the  opportunities  for 
victory  were  very  unpromising  for 
Turkey  in  the  Macedonian  theatre  of 
war  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  field 
army,  which  probably  mustered  less 
than  100,000  soldiers,  and  because  of 
the  length  of  the  railway  line  to  be 
guarded  through  hostile  and  impover- 
ished mountain  districts.  No  fortress 
of  importance  formed  a  rallying  point, 
and  bo  natural  obstacle  prevented  the 
simultaneous  and  rapid  march  of  the 
invading  columns.  The  Turkish  de- 
feat by  their  former  Servian  vassals 
at  Kumanova  was  astonishingly  de- 
cisive, and,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
independent  reporters  from  the  battle- 
field, has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  described.  The  battle 
settled  the  fate  of  Macedonia  beyond 
recall.  In  the  Thracian  provinces  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  were  very 
different.  Although  the  Turkish  army 
had  been  hastily  and  imperfectly  mo- 
bilized, yet  it  included  in  its  ranks 
about  200,000  sturdy  warriors  who  have 
fought  with  stubborn  valor  against  the 
most  formidable  troops  of  the  Balkan 
Alliance.  A  short  study  of  a  big  map 
of  Thrace  shows  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  invaders*  task.  Adrianople,  a 
strong  fortress,  barred  the  railway  and 
road  to  Constantinople.  The  Rhodope 
mountains  rendered  all  communication 
by  road  between  the  invader's  base 
and  his  goal  difficult.  The  broad  and 
unfordable  Marttza  river,  all  whose 
points  of  passage  were  held  in  strength 
by  the  Turks,  enabled  the  defending 
army  to  manoeuvre  on  either  bank  and 
to  use  Adrianople  in  the  scheme  of  the 
general  engagement  as  a  pivot  for 
manoeuvre  and  for  eventually  assuming 


the  offensive  against  the  rearward  com- 
munications of  the  Servian  Army. 
Both  courses  open  to  the  assailants' 
advance,  by  the  right  or  left  bank  of 
the  stream,  were  dangerous,  because 
they  might  be  compelled  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  rivqr  before  striking 
their  opponent's  main  body;  nor  was 
it  possible  to  neglect  this  army  and 
march  onward  to  the  Bosphorus  with- 
out exposing  the  line  of  communication, 
the  sole  means  of  supply  for  the  150,- 
000  troops  employed,  to  effectual 
severance.  All  these  advantages  were 
thrown  away  when  the  Turks  diverted! 
their  army  to  the  tail  of  the  defence 
of  their  capital. 

An  army  which  is  loosely  organized, 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
lightly-trained  reservists,  and  whose 
administrative  services  are  bad,  can 
often  defend  Itself  behind  obstacles 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  during  the 
delay  thus  obtained  it  can  remedy  some 
of  its  shortcomings.  The  Turks  in 
former  wars  have  often  done  so,  but 
two  conditions  to  such  a  strategy  are 
of  paramount  importance,  and  they 
are  of  almost  equal  importance.  The! 
first  is  that  the  army  should  not 
be  unmanageably  large,  and  the 
second  that  it  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  march  far  or  fast 
Neither  condition  is  susceptible  of 
mathematical  definition.  Both  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  hut 
directly  a  campaign  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  what  is  now  known  as  the  war 
of  masses,  good  transport,  ample  sup- 
plies, and  strict  discipline  are  essential. 
ot  the  larger  the  army  implicated,  the 
greater  its  disaster.  The  French  ex- 
emplified the  fact  In  1870,  and  the 
Turks  have  now  given  to  military  his- 
tory another  striking  demonstration  of 
the  same  theory.  So  long  as  their 
armies  did  not  exceed  40,000  troops  or 
thereabouts  the  Turkish  rulers  were 
able  to  handle  their  forces  and  keep 
them  supplied,  although  they  were 
slow  In  their  movements  in  the  war  of 
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1877,  but  to  supply  and  move  150,000 
troops  is  a  very  different  problem,  and 
more  than  four  time^  as  difficult,  even 
when  the  greater  needs  of  a  contempo- 
rary army  in  technical  appliances  are 
left  out  of  the  question.  When,  there- 
fore, the  four  army  corps  in  Thrace, 
filled  as  they  were  with  reservists  only 
half  absorbed  in  the  regiments,  at- 
tempted to  manoeuvre  on  a  front  of 
thirty  miles  in  a  wasted  district, 
through  which  the  inhabitants  were 
trekking  with  all  their  belongings  pell- 
mell,  the)  confusion  and  disorder  pre- 
vented the  feeding  of  the  troops,  and 
evidently  Turkish  staff  arrangements 
for  co-ordinating  the  operations  of  so 
great  an  army  had  never  been  properly 
rehearsed  and  revised.  Probably  every- 
thing was  left  to  "come  right  on  the 
day,"  as  happens  sometimes  in  other 
climes  as  well. 

The  long  pause  which  followed  the 
battles  on  the  broad  front,  Lule  Bur- 
gas to  Viza,  eloquently  attested  the 
brave  resistance  encountered  by  the 
Bulgarian  troops.  Once  again  the  ad- 
vantages of  acting  offensively  in  the 
war  of  masses  were  conclusively 
shown,  though  it  was  again  demon- 
strated that  before  such  masses  can 
even  initiate  an  offensive  movement 
they  must  possess  the  cohesion  which 
results  from  a  certain  minimum  of 
training  and  discipline  in  the  ranks, 
adequate  auxiliary  services  for  supply, 
transport,  and  other  administrative 
needs,  and  also  a  certain  standard  of 
capacity  and  audacity  in  the  ranks  of 
the  superior  leaders  of  the  army,  or 
else  disastrous  failure  can  be  brought 
about  by  even  a  comparatively  unenter- 
prising defence.  The  Bulgarians  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  requisite  qualities, 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  victory  which 
has  for  ever  destroyed  the  Turkish 
claim  to  overlordship  on  the  territories 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  even,  if,  for 
the  time  being,  he  is  permitted  to  retain 
his  last  foothold  on  the  shores  of 
Europe.    No  one  knows  what  confiden- 


tial advice  was  given  to  the  Turkish 
War  Office  by  their  German  mentors, 
but  the  criticism  of  a  French  General 
seems  likely  to  be  Just,  who  wrote  that 
the  formal  and  methodical  system  so 
dear  to  the  Teutonic  mind  was  unsuit- 
able to  the  Ottoman,  that  the  Germans 
failed  to  observe  how  little  Turkish 
preparations  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
jected development  of  the  paper  organ- 
ization drawn  up  for  them,  and  that 
the  German  advisers  did  not  realize 
that  a  more  modest  programme  than 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  massing  all 
the  forces  in  the  field  for  a  decisive 
struggle  would  have  given  the  Turk 
a  better  chance  of  victory.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  German  contention  may 
be  correct,  which  states  that  if  the 
Turkish  divisions  had  been  properly 
led  and  properly  fed,  they  would  have 
reached  Sofia  by  now,  instead  of  stand- 
ing with  their  backs  to  the  wall  of 
Constantinople,  but  these  officers 
should  have  foreseen  how  unlikely  they 
were  either  to  be  properly  led  or 
properly  fed  in  a  campaign  of  masses 
off  the  railway  and  across  the  downs 
of  Thrace. 

A  great  Liberal  paper  has  lost  no 
time  in  jeering  at  those  who  would 
seek  to  deduce  a  moral  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  people  from  the  downfall 
of  Turkey,  but  it  is  not  wise  or  reason- 
able thus  to  jeer.  All  history,  and 
notably  all  military  history,  has  a 
moral.  Every  war  changes  the  balance 
of  power,  and  also  changes  the  senti- 
ments of  large  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  The  defeat  of 
Turkey  has  affected  the  whole  of  Islam 
as  well  as  altered  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  has  added  little 
that  was  not  already  known  to  the  art 
of  war.  for  every  campaign  shows  how 
the  patriotic,  energetic,  and  brave  con- 
quer inferior  enemies,  and  divide  up 
their  Inheritance.  English  Liberals 
would  therefore  be  better  advised 
closely  to  scrutinize  the  military  and 
political    organization    of    their    own 
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country  before  expressing  such  over- 
weening satisfaction  in  things  as  they 
are.  To  those  who  are  frankly  opposed 
to  national  life,  and  who  believe  that 
the  human  race  can  live  in  harmony  . 
without  frontiers,  there  is  nothing  to 
he  said  except  this.  When  such  an 
arrangement  takes  place — if  it  ever 
does  come  about— those  who  are  strong- 
est at  the  time  of  settlement  are  likely 
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to  make  their  wishes  prevail  in  the  new 
code  of  universal  law,  and  those  who 
are  weak  will  have  to  submit,  however 
eloquently  they  may  object  To  prac- 
tical people,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  quite  plain  that  the  intervention  of 
armed  force  in  human  affairs  is  as  rife 
as  ever,  and  that  nothing  but  contempt, 
if  not  utter  destruction,  awaits  the  van- 
quished. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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He  began  to  reign  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  (Duke  of  Well- 
ington, Prime  Minister  at  the  time; 
Mr.  Robert  Peel,  Home  Secretary) 
and  he  died  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve.  For  some  time  previously  he 
had  been  wasting  away;  the  actual 
cause  of  his  departure  was  petrol. 
First  signs  of  approaching  decay  came 
about  ten  years  ago,  and,  from  that 
time  onward,  experts  prophesied  that 
he  could  not  last  much  longer,  but  he 
held  gallantly  to  the  reins,  saying  of 
newly  invented  competitors  that  they 
could  not  possibly  last,  and  always, 
I  do  believe,  supporting  himself  with 
the  hope  that  they  represented  little 
more  than  a  temporary  fancy.  In  the 
early  stages,  these  rivals  often  broke 
down  and  were  compelled  to  discharge 
their  passengers,  upon  which  it  was 
his  pleasing  habit  to  flick  at  the 
stopped  conveyance  with  his  whip,  and 
to  make  the  inquiry  "Any  old  iron  to- 
day?" In  the  same  mood,  he  would 
ask  of  the  heated  mechanics  who  were 
endeavoring  to  put  the  motor  omnibus 
in  running  order  whether  they  had 
acquired  the  freehold  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  stood,  or  held  it  only  on  lease. 
These  gratifying  incidents  lessened  in 
number,  and  to-day  their  drivers  are 
kings  of  the  London  streets,  and  he 
has  almost  gone  from  sight.     It  may 


be   worth   while  to  speak   about  him 
whilst  he  remains  in  our  memory. 

His  early  days  were  probably  the 
happiest  Then,  outside  seats  ran  the 
length  of  the  omnibus  and  were  called 
knife-boards:  there  were  places  for 
travellers  on  either  side  if  him,  and 
the  fact  that  ascent  was  made  either 
by  perilous  upright  ladder  at  the  back, 
or  by  strap  which  he  offered  at  the 
front,  meant  that  his  patrons  belonged 
exclusively  to  his  own  sex,  and  con- 
versation could  be  free,  unfettered  and 
easy.  He  trussed  himself  to  the  seat 
he  occupied,  wore  voluminous  wraps 
and  overcoats,  and  a  silk  hat  that  had 
endured  the  trial  of  all  sorts  of 
weather.  Folk  patronized  him  regu- 
larly; the  eight-thirty  omnibus  from 
Brixton  (say)  to  the  Bank  rarely 
changed,  so  far  as  passengers  were 
concerned,  excepting  when  holiday  or 
illness  came;  the  driver  knew  them 
and  they  knew  the  driver.  He  fur- 
nished, at  this  time,  John  Leech  with 
subjects  for  his  happiest  sketches;  la- 
ter, Charles  Keene  often  took  him  for 
a  model.  He  made  (by  arrangement 
with  the  conductor)  a  fair  income  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  world  on 
equal  terms,  and  although  he  occa- 
sionally called  men  "Sir"  he  never 
thought  of  them  as  "Sir,"  and  this  in- 
dependence he  preserved  to  the  end. 
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He  could  do  many  things  at  one  and 
the  same  moment;    chat  with  passen- 
gers near,   light   a   pipe,   chaff  other 
drivers,  give  mystic  signs  with  the  whip 
to  acquaintances,  and  conduct  his  two 
horses  and  his  omnibus  through   the 
crowded  traffic.     Now  and  again — but 
rarely— he  came  into  opposition   with 
the  police,  and  argument  ensued  be- 
tween box-seat  and  roadway.    A  'bus 
driver  was  once  kept  on  the  east  side 
of  Oxford   Circus,   for  a   longer  time 
than  he  thought  necessary,  by  a  con- 
stable who  had  not  been  lucky  in  the 
selection  of  features.    The  driver  made 
no  protest;    but  when  the  signal  was 
.it  l.i st  given  for  him  to  proceed,  he 
leaned  down  and  spoke  to  the  police- 
man. 

"Yon    never    sent    me    that    photy- 
graph!  "  he  said,  reproachfully. 

Comfort   was    not   then    made    the 
subject  of  study  as  it  is  now;   straw 
littered  the  floor  inside  the  conveyance, 
passengers  entering  were  shot  along  as 
though  they  were  sacke  of  corn;    the 
ascent  of  the  outside  traveller  was  a 
rehearsal  for  Alpine  climbing.  Nor  was 
speed  reckoned  of  any  importance.    A 
pull  up  at  Marble  Arch  meant  that  the 
conductor    stepped    off    his    monkey- 
board  and  came  along  to  have  a  leis- 
urely chat  with  his  colleague,  a  talk 
about  old   i  lines  and   the   friends  that 
were;    occasionally,  a  discussion  of  a 
strained    nature    on    some   topic    that 
threatened  to  sever  friendship.     Con- 
trary weather  always  brought  a  griev- 
ance   on    which    they   could    exchange 
sympathy. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  inquired  a 
conductor,  in  the  blinding  rain,  of  his 
driver. 

"I  wish  I  was  in  'Haven!" 
"I  wish  I  was  in  a  pub,"  declared 
the  conductor. 

"Yes!"  said  the  driver,  bitterly. 
"You  always  want  the  best  of  every- 
thing!" 

A  great  change  came  when  the  steps 
were  altered,  and  made  convenient,  for 


this  brought  women  folk  to  the  out- 
side   seats:     from    that    moment    tbe- 
driver  began  to  pay  more  attention  to 
his    personal    appearance;    from    that 
hour  dated  the  fashion  of  wearing  a 
flower  m  his  button-hole.    The  knife- 
boards  went,  and  in  '81  garden  seats- 
were  placed  facing  the  route;    places 
beside  the  driver  were  abolished,  and 
the  conductor  learned  to  call  female 
passengers  by  the  short  title  of  "Lady." 
Looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
driver  suddenly   became   young.     He 
wore  his  hat  at  an  angle,  he  behaved 
with  greater  propriety  in  any  trying- 
circumstances.     I  can  see  him  now. 
with  four  animated  eager  girls  on  the 
front  seats,  all  leaning  forward,  and 
talking  to  him,  and  he  so  dexterously 
sharing  his  replies  that  no  jealousy  was 
created.    With  the  advent  of  fair  pas- 
sengers came,  however,  a  curiosity  in 
regard  to  surroundings,  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  that  must  sometimes  have 
tried  the  patience  of  the  driver.    Two- 
American  ladies  took  seats  outside  an 
omnibus    at    Trafalgar    Square    pre- 
pared  to  Journey  north.     They  fired 
questions:     why    the    fountains   were 
playing,  the  name  of  the  church,  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  statues. 

"Look     here,     ladles!"     said     the 
driver,  starting  his  horses  up  the  hill. 
♦"That's  the   monlment   to   Nelson  on 
the  left.   St.   Martin's  Church   Is  'ere 
on  the  right,  further  on  we  pass  the 
Oarrick    and    Wyndham's,   the    back 
entrance   to   the    Alhambra,    and   the 
Hippodrome;    a   bit  'igher  up,  If  all 
goes  well,  the  Palace,  further  on  we 
reach  the  Oxford,  and  the  Horseshoe. 
Half-way  up  Tott'nham  Court  Road, 
if     Trovidence    is    good    to    us.    we 
shall  see  Whitfield's  Tab  made,  and 
not  much  then  till  we  get  to  the  Cob- 
den  Statue.     'Igher  up  still,  the  Bri- 
tannia,  and   eventually   the  Adelaide, 
where  we  stop,   and   go   no  further. 
And,"  with  a  flick  of  the  whip,  "this 
Is  the  'bus,  them's  the  'orses,  and  I'm 
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the  poor  blooming  driver,  and  now 
you  know  pretty  nigh  as  much  about 
it  all,  as  what  I  do!" 

It  was  a  conductor,  also  harassed, 
who  came  up  once  to  announce, 
"Westminster  Abbey"  (the  Londoner, 
economizing  in  every  other  word,  gives 
an  extra  syllable  to  this  first  word:  it 
probably  makes  it  easier  to  pronounce). 
••Who  wants  Westminster  Abbey?" 

"I  do!"  answered  a  lady  passenger, 
without  moving. 

"WiejU,"  protested  the  conductor, 
•you'll  really  have  to  come  down  for 
It  I  can't  very  well  bring  it  up  to  you!" 

Another  change  took  place  in  '01 
that  checked  the  driver's  gaiety,  modi- 
fied the  cheerfulness  of  his  outlook. 
The  proprietors  had  always  been  satis- 
fled  If  a  certain  amount,  representing 
takings,  was  paid  in  for  each  journey. 
It  occurred  to  an  alert  mind  in  author- 
ity that  the  system  lacked  the  best  ele- 
ments of  true  business,  and  tickets, 
and  punching,  and  inspectors'  (other- 
wine  Jumpers)  were  on  a  Sunday  in  May 
Introduced.  There  ensued,  on  the  next 
8unday,  a  strike;1  and.  for  a  while, 
London  walked  instead  of  being  car- 
ried, declaring  itself  much  improved 
in  health  in  consequence.  All  the 
same,  when  the  strike  ended,  and  the 
employers  had  their  way  in  regard  to 
procedure,  and  the  man  in  front  had 
to  l>e  content  with  a  fixed  salary  of 
seven-and-six  a  day,  and  conductors 
accepted  six  shillings  a  day,  London 
promptly  gave  up  the  delights  of  physi- 
cal exercise,  and  clambered  on  the 
omnibus  again.  The  driver,  after  this 
incident,  was  never  quite  the  same 
man;  the  conductor — formerly  one 
showing  extraordinary  industry  to  ob- 
tain patrons,  going  to  the  point  of  seiz- 
ing unwilling  travellers  bodily,  and 
forcing  them  to  enter  the  conveyance 
— became  indifferent,  and  only  at  rare 
intervals  left  his  foot-board. 

1  A  friend  of  mine,  now  a  time-keeper,  teUe 
me  be  wu  the  only  driver  who  that  day  made 
a  oemplete  journey— Putney  to  Liverpool 
Street. 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  driver  to 
debit  him  with  all  the  stories  asserted 
to  be  his:  many  writers,  who  take  Lon- 
don for  their  field,  have  found  it  easy 
to  make!  up  incidents  and  father  them 
upon  him.  I  myself,  some  years  ago. 
wrote  in  a  sketch  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation between  a  London  youth  and  a 
country  cousin,  travelling  from  Vic- 
toria to  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
town  lad  pointing  out,  with  persistent 
inaccuracy,  the  special  sights;  the- 
story  is  well-known  now,  and  the  only 
point  about  it  is  that  when,  on  going 
up  Ludgate  Hill,  the  girl  asked  who* 
the  statue  of  a  lady  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  was  supposed  to  be.  and 
the  youth  admitted  ignorance,  the- 
driver  turned,  and  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  said,  encouragingly, 
"Come,  come,  sir!  Don't  lose  'eart. 
Tell  her  it's  Marie  Llo>d!"  The  sing- 
ular thing  about  this  invented  story  is 
that  twice  recently  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  public  celebrities,  inter- 
viewed, and  asked  to  furnish  some  di- 
verting occurrence  of  their  career,, 
have  stated  that  they  witnessed  this 
event.  One  can  but  assume  that  coin- 
cidence lias  «  greater  length  of  arm 
than  the  critics  of  fiction  are  prepared 
to  allow.  Also,  I  think  I  know  who- 
made  up  the  well-known  story  of  the 
conductor  who  irritated  the  driver  of 
another  conveyance  beyond  all  expres- 
sion by  dangling  a  piece  of  string:  you 
know  the  anecdote,  and  the  explana- 
tion to  the  curious  passenger,  "His 
father  was  'ung  this  morning."  Some 
day,  a  responsible  firm  in  Moorgate 
Street  will  go  through  all  the  records, 
and  decide  which  of  the  stories  are  to 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  driver 
and   conductor. 

Some   of   his   swiftest  retorts   have 

« 

never  been  printed,  and  never  can  be 
printed.  It  was  a  personal  form  of 
humor,  and  he  made  no  distinction,  in 
attacking,  between  the  defects  in  ap- 
pearance that  Nature  had  given  to  his 
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opponent,  and  those  which  the  oppo- 
nent had  made  and  encouraged.  Sight 
of  a  red  nose  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
inquiring,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
really  wanted  to  know,  whether  the 
fire-engines  had  been  sent  for;  promi- 
nent teeth  furnished  the  opportunity 
of  making  reference  to  the  rules  that 
concerned  muzzling;  any  want  of  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  other  drivers 
aroused  his  bitterest  criticism.  At 
Hyde  Park  corner,  a  brougham  and 
a  pair  of  greys  were  being  conducted, 
with  some  difficulty,  across  the 
road. 

"Hullo,  gardener!"  said  the  omnibus 
driver,  leaning  down  kindly.  "Coach- 
man ill  again?" 

He  could  be  impressive  when  he 
thought  it  necessary.  It  was  a  driver 
who  once  gave  me  special  and  exclu- 
sive information  concerning  the  R01  al 
Family.  (I  afterwards  found  it 
lacked  the  element  of  truth.) 

"Mind  you,"  he  said,  behind  his 
hand,  "you  must  treat  this  what  I'm 
telling  you  as  strictly  infra  di*j.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is,  it  mustn't  go  any 
further!" 

The  driver's  character  for  repartee 
was  higher  than  It  deserved:  the  fact 
that  he  constantly  encountered  crises 
of  a  precisely  similar  nature  to  which 
the  same  verbal  comments  could  be 
applied  was  overlooked.  Both  he  and 
the  conductor  were  eminent  legal  ad- 
visers; never  better  pleased  than 
when  some  nice  point  was  submitted; 
always  ready  to  give  counsel's  opin- 
ion: I  shiver  to  think  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  cases  where  their  ad- 
vice was  followed.  The  laws  regard- 
ing landlord  and  tenant  had  for  them 
no  secrets. 

"You  sue  him,"  they  would  gener- 
ally decide,  "that's  all  you've  got  to 
do.  Or  else  lock  him  up.  Failing 
that,  push  his  face  In!" 

In  a  lesser  degree  they  were  medical 
advisers,    and    political    experts;     at 


times  of  trouble  abroad  they  had 
plans  which  never  reached  the  folk  at 
the  War  Office.  I  remember  during 
the  time  of  the  South  African  War  a 
driver  of  a  Favorite  omnibus  had  a 
wonderful  scheme  for  cornering  Gen- 
eral de  Wet;  and  I  recollect  that  when 
peace  was  declared,  he  assured  me 
that  if  he  had  been  In  charge  of  the 
British  troops  the  war  would  not  have 
lasted  five  minutes.  This  view  was 
announced  in  Chancery  Lane;  In 
Gray's  Inn  Road  he  seemed  to  fear  he 
had  understated  the  length  of  time, 
for  he  turned  and  said,  "Well,  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  half  a  hower!" 

In  politics,  he  was  a  Conservative. 
I  recollect  one  (a  Royal  Blue)  who  had 
a  comprehensive  plan  that,  he  admit* 
ted,  would  require  careful  working 
out;  it  consisted  in  shipping  all  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  on  a  man-of-war,  taking  them 
well  out  to  sea,  and  then  drowning 
the  lot  The  idea  was  to  make  it  ap- 
pear nothing  more  than  a  regrettable 
accident,  and  the  inventor  assured  me 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  square 
the  coroner. 

1  have  met.  on  the  box,  the  accent 
of  nearly  every  county  In  England: 
mainly,  I  think,  the  occupant  came 
from  the  West.  When  he  happened 
to  be  a  Ijondoner.  the  explanation  of 
his  work  was — "My  father  was  a 
driver,  and  so  likewise  was  his  father 
l>efore  him!"  I  have  often  wondered 
how  long  a  new  man  had  to  serve  his 
apprenticeship  in  repartee  ere  he 
found  himself  able  to  bear  himself,  in 
any  swift  discussion,  with  honor  and 
success;  those  not  specially  gifted 
probably  chose  the  quickest  minds  on 
the  road  for  models,  and  constant 
practice  brought  something  like  per- 
fection. The  learning  of  nicknames 
would  be  the  first  step:  these,  after 
the  preliminary  stages,  seldom  gave 
offence.  Many  of  the  drivers  were 
called  Scotty,  which  meant  that  they 
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came  from  anywhere  north  of  Mus- 
well  Hill;  a  fair-haired  driver  was, 
of  course,  referred  to  as  Ginger;  any- 
one less  than  five-feet-six  in  height  was 
referred  to  as  Tich;  a  rubicund  driver 
with  white  hair  of  my  acquaintance 
was  called  Strawberry  and  Oream. 
Also,  I  have  heard  inquiries  made 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Kitch- 
ener, and  Tommy  Lipton,  and  Roths- 
child, and  Dan  Leno,  and  the  folk 
thus  referred  to  were  all  drivers,  and 
not  the  distinguished  people  who  had  a 
right  to  the  names. 

The  driver's  most  considerable  griev- 
ance came  when  a  conductor  of  the 
omnibus  in  front  declined  to  give  the 
signal  to  move,  or  when  the  driver  of 
the    omnibus    behind    him    protested 
against  delay.     In  these  disputes  the 
driver's      colleague      supported      him 
manfully.     Other  drivers  might  com- 
mit  error,    but   the   conductor's    own 
driver  could  do  no  wrong,  and  for  this 
fidelity     he     expected     compensation, 
when,  opportunity  given,  he  came  up 
to  describe  to  the  holder  of  the  reins 
some    stirring   incident   that   had   oc- 
curred inside  the  conveyance,  to  ask 
for  sympathy  in  regard  to  a  comment 
made,    at    home,    by   the   conductor's 
sister-in-law,  or  to  call  attention  to  a 
piece  of  news   conveyed  by   placard. 
The  driver  was  not  a  great  reader;  he 
trusted  to  passengers  to  furnish  him 
with  details  of  current  events.    "What 
do  they  think  they're  playing  about  at 
now,   in   Parliament,   sir?"   would  be 
the  question  to  someone  possessing  a 
newspaper,   and   particulars    were   at 
once  given.     He  backed   horses,   but 
even  here  there  was  no  necessity  to 
purchase  an  afternoon  or  evening  jour- 
nal;    a  call  to  some  newsboy  and  a 
question    concerning    the    three-thirty 
race  brought  prompt  information — the 
paper-seller  honored  and  pleased  to  be 
of  service  to  a  great  man. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  good-hearted, 
easily  touched   when  an   appeal  was 


made  for  some  colleague  in  distress, 
giving  up  many  a  spare  evening  to  at- 
tending a  Grand  Benefit  Concert  in 
aid  of  a  widow  and  children;  handing 
over,  with  readiness,  his  threepence 
when  a  wreath  was  required.  He  had 
all  a  Londoner's  undisguised  interest 
iu  funerals.  A  driver  once  told  me  of 
n  ceremony  at  Old  Ford  that  ho  had 
attended;  the  occasion  was  the  in- 
terment of  his  wife's  uncle,  a  man 
of  some  property  and  distinction. 
"Highly  impressive,"  said  the  driver, 
"and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent, 
solemn.  There  was  one  moment 
around  the  grave-side  when  yuu 
couldn't  'ear  a  sound.  Not  a  single, 
solitary  sound.  Nothing  but  sniffs!" 
I  know  that  his  hat  always  went  off 
when  an  undertaker's  procession 
passed,  and  if  the  coffin  was  a  small 
one,  he  remarked,  "Poor  little  kiddy. 
He  ain't  had  much  of  an  innings!" 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  generally, 
what  will  become  of  the  horsed  omni- 
bus driver.  If  young,  he  has  already 
Joined  the  mechanicians  who  sit  alone 
at  the  front  of  the  large  new  convey- 
ances, fully  engaged,  with  strained 
eyes,  in  the  task  of  steering  through 
London  streets,  snatching  an  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  on  the  pace,  sound- 
ing the  horn  when  necessary,  and 
keeping  an  anxious  glance  on  the 
sloping  mirror  which  reflects  the  en- 
trance; there  is  no  time  or  opportu- 
nity for  exchange  of  chaff,  and  he  is, 
in  this  situation,  the  most  solitary 
man  in  town.  If  of  middle  age,  he 
has  possibly  gone  back  to  the  country. 
But  the  elderly  driver,  accustomed  to 
horses,  and  nothing  but  horses,  aware 
of  the  extent  of  work  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  and  so  alert  to  their  tricks 
of  manner  that  he  was  able  to  antici- 
pate them — he.  I  fear,  sits  at  home, 
forced  to  listen  to  the  criticism  of  rela- 
tives, himself  bewailing  the  unfortu- 
nate end  of  his  career,  and  sometimes 
dreaming  of  old  journeys,  and  poing 
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over  every  inch  of  the  ground   from 
Liverpool  Street  to  Kilburn. 

Meanwhile,   you    can   go   by    motor 

The  Oornb.ll]  Masailne. 


omnibus  from  Charing  Cross  to  Edg- 
ware  (Middlesex)  for  flvepence-half- 
penny. 

W.   Pett  Ridge. 


HONESTY. 
By  M.  B.  Fbanois 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Cuff  was  lying  sunk  in  the 
heavy  slumber  which  frequently  suc- 
ceeds long  and  fruitless  pondering  over 
trouble,  when  she  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  violent  bursting  open 
of  her  bedroom  door. 

"Mercy  me,  Cuff!  Do  'ee  for  the 
Lard's  sake  mind  where  ye  be  a-goin'! 
You'll  be  failin'  over  summat  in  a 
minute!" 

"  'Tisn't  Father,  it's  me,  Mother/' 

"Why,  whatever's  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Cuff  sat  up,  rubbing  her  eyes. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  through  tier 
uncurtained  window,  and  she  could 
see  the  girl's  shadowy  figure  outlined 
against  it,  and  could  dimly  discern  that 
she  was  clad  in  her  outdoor  things. 

"How  late  ye  be,  child;  I  must  ha* 
fell  asleep  and  never  kept  count  o'  the 
time.  Ye've  never  been  out  of  door  till 
this  hour?" 

"Mother,"  said  Honesty,  "I've  come 
to  tell  ye  summat  what  ye'll  be  pleased 
to  hear.  I've  made  up  my  mind  at 
last;  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
Mr.  Short.  Ye  can  write  an'  tell  him 
so. 

'Bless  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Cuff,  staring 
at  the  dusky  figure,  "  'tis  very  sudden, 
my  dear,  isn't  it?" 

"I  did  tell  ye  I'd  have  summat  to  sny 
when  I  did  come  back,  didn't  I?"  re- 
joined the  girl,  with  a  hard  little  laugh. 
44 Well,  you're  pleased,  aren't  ye?  I  be 
doin*  what  ye  do  want,  baln't  I?" 

"Well,  now,  I  feel  anxious  for  ye  to 
do  what's  best,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Cuff,  a 
little  tremulously.  "I  do  'low  Mr. 
Short  'nil  make  ye  a  good  husband." 


"Perhaps  he  will,"  agreed  Honesty. 
"Ye  can  write  and  tell  him  he  can  be 
my  husband  so  soon  as  he  likes." 

"But  the  week  isn't  oat  yet,"  hinted 
Mrs.  Cuff.  "Perhaps  there's  no  need 
for  to  write  to  him.  He  did  say  he'd 
come  back  in  a  week's  time." 

"I'd  sooner  he  knew  at  once,"  said 
Honesty,  decidedly,  "my  mind's  made 
up  now  and  I  bain't  a-goin*  to  change 
it  Ye'd  best  let  him  know  at  once, 
and  then  he  can  get  things  settled." 

"How  would  it  be  if  you  was  to  write 
then?"  said  Mrs.  Cuff,  as  she  slowly 
got  out  of  bed. 

"No,  it  'ul  come  best  from  you."  re- 
joined the  girl.  "If  ye  do  like  to  write 
now,  I'll  run  wi'  the  letter  to  the  pillar- 
box  before  postman  goes  by.  It'll  not 
take  ye  a  minute — there's  not  so  much 
to  say.  You  get  back  into  bed  and 
I'll  bring  my  writing-case  here." 

Mrs.  Cuff  obeyed  wonderlngly,  and 
sat  up.  shivering  in  the  icy  room,  while 
ber  daughter  lighted  a  candle  and 
fetched  the  little  shabby  writing-cape 
which  had  been  a  school-prize  of  her 
own. 

"My  hands  be  so  cold  I  can  scarce 
hold  the  pen,"  grumbled  the  mother. 

"Here,  I'll  put  your  warm  petticoat 
round  your  shoulders,"  cried  Honesty, 
picking  it  up  quickly  from  the  chair, 
where  her  mother's  discarded  clothes 
lay.  "Now,  here's  a  sheet  o'  paper- 
waft  till  I  unscrew  the  lid  of  the  ink- 
bottle.  Now  jist  put  the  date,  'Decern- 
Iter  SUV—Now  'Dear  Mr.  Short,  I  irrtte 
to  let  you  know  Honesty  has  made  up  her 
mind  and  iff  willing  to  marry  you.1  Two 
r*s  Mother,  two  r's  in  'marry.' " 
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"Don't  ye  go  so  quick,  my  dear/*  said 
Mrs.  Cuff,  whose  stiff  fingers  were 
laboriously  scrawling  the  dictated 
words. 

"I  don't  want  to  miss  postman,  ye  see. 
Are  ye  ready?  Well,  'You  can  come  *.o 
soon  as  you  like  to  settle  everything*— 
E-v-e-r-y,  every." 

"I  don't  see  why  ye  shouldn't  ha' 
wrote  it  yourself  and  signed  It  with  my 
name,"  grumbled  the  elder  woman. 

'That  'ud  be  a  sort  o'  storytelling 
wouldn't  it?"  rejoined  Honesty.  "There, 
ye've  done  now,  Mother;  J  1st  write 
'From  J.  Cuff'— or  perhaps  ye'd  best  put 
"From  Mrs.  Cuff,'  and  he'll  be  sure  it's 
you." 

Mrs.  Cuff  obeyed,  directing  the  enve- 
lope in  a  rather  downhill  fashion  while 
Honesty,  with  eager  haste,  affixed  a 
stamp. 

"Now,  I'll  take  it"  cried  the  girl, 
hastily  thrusting  the  folded  sheet  into 
its  cover  and  running  downstairs. 

Mrs.  Cuff  stretched  her  cramped 
fingers,  and,  getting  out  of  bed  once 
more,  began  to  dress  herself  slowly. 
She  felt  bewildered;  it  was  a  strange 
thing  that  Honesty,  who  had  seemed 
so  much  averse  when  Mr.  Short  first 
broached  his  suit,  should  have  so  sud- 
denly changed  her  mind,  evincing,  in- 
deed, almost  unseemly  haste  in  her  de- 
sire to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped  as  he  won't  bang 
back  now,"  said  Mrs.  Cuff  to  herself. 
"I  do  think  us  did  ought  to  ha'  waited 
till  the  week  was  up.  I  don't  know 
why  Honesty  should  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
without  she  thinks  he  mid  change  his 
mind.  It  do  all  seem  so  sudden  and 
so  queer." 

For  the  last  few  days  all  her  hopes 
had  been  fixed  on  the  consummation, 
which  had  just  come  to  pass,  and  now 
she  hardly  knew  if  she  were  glad.  Hon- 
esty had  been  strange — unlike  herself; 
she  had  even  looked  unlike  herself, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  which  al- 
most seemed  to  blaze  in  her  head,  tbore 


eyes  which  were  usually  so  soft.  Mi's. 
Cuff  could  not  make  it  out;  but  as  she 
tied  her  apron-string  she  said,  half 
aloud,  as  though  to  encourage  herself, 
that  she  supposed  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  girl  and  for  them  all. 

When  Zachary's  reply  came  it  almost 
seemed  to  justify  Mrs.  Cuff's  fears;  for 
the  moment  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  the 
hasty  wooer  were  indeed  inclined  to 
hang  back. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Cuff.  Yf^  to  hand,"  it  be- 
gan. '7  am  much  obliged.  But  think  it 
best  to  keep  to  first  agreement;  will  call 
at  end  of  tceek.  Yr\  truly,  Zachary 
Short." 

Honesty's  face  flamted  'when  /bet* 
mother  slowly  deciphered  and  read 
aloud  this  missive,  but  she  controlled 
her   inward   annoyance. 

"I  should  ha'  thought  he'd  ha'  liked 
to  spend  New  Year's  Day  with  us,"  she 
remarked. 

"I  should  ha'  thought  so,  too,"  agreed 
the  mother,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her 
daughter  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  read 
her  secret  thoughts;  then,  unable  to 
conceal  her  own  misgivings,  she  added: 
"  'Tie  to  be  hoped,  my  dear,  as  he  isn't 
coolln'  off." 

"What  makes  ye  say  that,  mother?" 
cried  Honesty,  so  sharply  that  the  elder 
woman  gasped  with  astonishment. 

The  girl  was  at  that  moment  knead- 
ing bread,  and  as  she  spoke  she  took  up 
the  lump  of  dough  and  dashed  it  vio- 
lently against  the  table.  "I  suppose  ye 
do  think,"  she  went  on,  "that  I'm  the 
sort  o'  maid  that  any  man  may  take 
up  and  throw  away  as  if  I  was  a  bit 
o'  dirt." 

"Honesty!"  quavered  Mrs.  Cuff,  "My 
dear!" 

Honesty  caught  up  the  dough  and 
slapped  it  down  again. 

"I  don't  know  what  there  is  about 
me  as  makes  folks  think  I'm  to  be 
tossed  about  and  insulted,"  she  went 
on.  "My  own  mother  do  think  so,  my 
own      mother     do      think      I'm      the 
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sort  o'  maid  what  any  one  can  insult 
and  sarve  disrespectful." 

"There,  maidie,  however  can  ye  go 
for  to  say  sich  things?"  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Cuff,  with  a  sob. 

"Then  how  can  ye  think  them?*'  cried 
Honesty  passionately.  "What  is  there 
about  me  to  deserve  to  be  treated  so? 
A  body  mid  think  I'd  been  bad  and 
giddy,  the  way  ye  do  carry  on!" 

Mrs.  Cuff,  after  staring  blankly  at 
this  scarcely  recognizable  daughter 
who  stood  confronting  her  with  heav- 
ing breast  and  quivering  lips,  felt  her- 
self unable  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
and  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head, 
as  was  her  custom  when  circumstances 
were  too  strong  for  her,  she  burst  out 
crying.  Then  in  a  moment  Honesty 
was  on  her  knees  beside  her,  hugging 
her  through  the  apron,  pulling  down  its 
folds  sd  that  she  could  kiss  the  tear- 
smeared  cheek,  remorsefully  declaring 
that  she  didn't  know  why  she  had  gone 
on  like  that;  she  supposed  she  was  up- 
set, and  her  mother  mustn't  mind  her. 

It  was  long  before  Mrs.  Cuff  allowej 
herself  to  be  consoled,  and  it  was  a 
very  gentle  and  chastened  Honesty 
who  finally  resumed  the  kneading  of 
the  bread. 

Punctual  to  the  day,  Zachary  ap- 
peared w  ithout  his  van  and  clad  in  his 
check  suit,  two  facts  from  which  Mrs. 
Cuff  derived  extreme  satisfaction. 

"The  man's  reg*lar  bent  on  courtin'," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  watched  him 
come  up  the  path. 

Zachary's  face  was  indeed  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  his  whole  personality 
conveyed  a  suggestion  of  buoyant  con- 
tent. He  shook  hands  warmly  with 
Mrs.  Cuff,  and  then  turned  to  the  girl, 
who  stood  behind  her  mother's  chair, 
very  pale  now. 

"Well,  Miss  Honesty,"  he  cried, 
breezily,  "this  is  good  news,  the  best 
news  I've  heard  for  many  a  day!  I 
mean  good  news  for  me,"  he  added, 
taking  her  hand. 


Honesty  smiled  faintly,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

"There,  I  en  n't  tell  ye  what  a  load 
was  lifted  off  my  mind  when  I  did  get 
your  letter/'  be  continued,  addressing 
Mrs.  Cuff.  "AH  the  week  I  did  keep 
saying  to  myself,  'It'll  be  "No,"  so  sure 
as  anything;  I  did  speak  too  quick,  I 
did  say  to  myself.  I  should  ha*  waited 
a  bit  It's  bound  to  be  "No," '  I  says. 
And  then  comes  your  letter,  and  it  says 
'Yes/  " 

He  paused,  rubbing  his  handH,  and 
chuckling. 

"I  thought  I'd  best  put  ye  out  of 
pain,"  said  Mrs.  Cuff,  assuming  a  dig- 
nified air,  now  she  was  sure  of  her 
ground. 

"Well,  it  was  a  kind  thought,  and 
I'm  obliged  to  ye.  I'd  ha'  liked  to  ha' 
called  round  to  settle  things  straight 
off  as  ye  axed  me,  but  I  thinks  to  my- 
self, 'No,  best  stick  to  my  word  and 
give  the  maid  her  full  week.  She  mid 
change  her  mind  from  one  day  to  the 
other,  and  then  I  couldn't  blame  her. 
I  said  she  should  have  a  week,  and  a 
week  she  must  have/  But  now,  since 
ye  haven't  changed  your  mind,  we'll 
settle  things.  I'm  thinkin'  you  and  me 
mid  fall  over  pulpit  next  Sunday.  I'll 
get  our  names  called  in  Salisbury  and 
you  get  'em  called  here." 

"Very  well."  said  Honesty,  while  her 
mother  gaped.  She  had  not  quite 
looked  for  such  celerity. 

"The  van  is  all  done  up  fresh,"  went 
on  Short,  "but  I'll  bring  it  round  one 
of  these  days  an'  ye  can  have  a  look 
over  It  and  see  if  ye'd  fancy  anything 
more  doin'  to  it  I'm  ready,  and  you're 
ready,  so  there's  nothin*  to  wait  for." 

"Honesty  did  ought  to  ha'  a  few 
things  made,"  said  the  mother.  "I 
must  have  a  talk  wi*  my  daughter 
Alice,"  she  added,  with  a  perplexed  ex- 
pression. 

"Ah,  the  maid  'nil  want  a  few 
clothes.  I  were  thinkin'  o'  that,"  said 
Zachary.    "No  need  to  worry  your  mar- 
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rled  daughter  about  it,  Mrs.  Cuff;  when 
Honesty  and  me  1b  man  and  wife  all 
my  worldly  goods  'ull  belong  to  her — 
if  she  do  want  anythin',  it's  me  what'U 
have  to  find  it  What  difference  do  it 
make  if  I  find  it  a  few  weeks  sooner— 
before  the  wedding  day  Instead  of 
after?" 

He  had  been  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
as  he  spoke  and  now  produced  three 
sovereigns,  which  he  laid  on  the  table. 

"No,"  cried  Honesty,  putting  her 
hands  behind  her,  "1*11  not  take  noth- 
ing from  ye  till  we  are  married,  Mr. 
Short  It  'ull  be  different  then— I'll  be 
workin'  for  ye  and  keeping  your 
house— 
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'Van,"  said  Zachary. 
•Well,  van,"  she  said,  "'TJs  the  sirne 
thing,  'tis  your  home;  but  I'll  not  take 
no  money  from  ye  now,  to  make  me 
feel  as  if  I'd  sold  myself.  I'll  come 
as  I  be.  You  do  know  very  well 
you're  weddln'  a  maid  wl'out  a  penny.'* 

"If  ye  was  to  come  to  me  wf  a  sack 
o*  gold  sovereigns  and — and  diamond 
earrings  in  each  hand,  I  couldn't  vally 
ye  more,"  said  Zachary-  "Or  as  much," 
he  added  after  a  pause.  "A  woman 
what* s  got  money  is  apt  to  be  a  bit 
stuck  up.  Well  now,  that's  settled, 
and  the  only  thing  we've  to  do  is  to 
get  so  much  used  to  each  other  as  we 
can  in  the  short  time.  'Tis  a  lovely  af- 
ternoon. How  'ud  it  be  for  you  an' 
me  to  go  out  for  a  walk?" 

Honesty  hesitated. 

"We'm  very  well  here  by  the  fire," 
she  was  beginning,  when  her  mother 
interrupted   her. 

"O'  course,  ye'll  go  out  with  Mr. 
Shart  when  he  axes  ye,  my  dear. 
Two's  company,  an*  three's  none,  as 
ye  do  know  very  well,  and  I  can't  sit 
upstairs,  along  o'  there  beln'  no  fire- 
place. You  pop  up  and  put  on  your 
hat,  love." 

Honesty  obeyed,  and  presently  reap- 
peared, fully  equipped,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gloves. 
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"I  have  but  an  odd  one,"  she  ex- 
plained, in  answer  to  Mrs.  Guff's  query. 
"I  must  have  dropped  the  other  last 
time  I  was  out,  but  I  shan't  feel  cold." 
She  pulled  the  cuffs  of  her  jacket 
down  over  her  wrists  as  she  spoke. 

"That  isn't  no  use,"  remarked  Mr. 
Short,  and  he  quickly  began  to  unwind 
the  white  knitted  comforter  which  was 
folded  about  his  own  throat  "There, 
you  roll  up  your  hands  in  this.  You 
do  want  a  muff." 

"I've  never  had  such  a  thing,"  said 
Honesty,  "I'm  sure  you  didn't  ought 
to  uncover  your  neck  same  as  that, 
you'll  catch  cold." 

"Nay,  that's  what  I  do  never  do," 
rejoined  he,  "but  we'll  see  about  that 
muff  later  on.  Now  then,  have  ye 
wrapped  up  them  bands?  That's  it, 
let's  be  steppin'  then." 

Taking  her,  as  he  spoke,  by  the  el- 
bow, he  walked  briskly  away  with  her, 
up  the  lane  in  the  direction  of  the 
downs  beyond. 

It  was  a  day  of  sunshine  and  hoar 
frost,  a  day  of  silvery  light  and  clear- 
cut  shadow.  On  such  a  day  the  de- 
tails of  a  landscape  seem  to  stand  out 
with  marvellous  distinctness:  not  only 
do  copse  and  hedgerow  appear  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  their  surround- 
ings, but  the  minute  parts  of  each  as- 
sume a  significance  unknown  to  them 
in  more  genial  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  Is  no  intervening  hase,  none  of 
the  glamor  which,  in  spring  and  sum* 
mer,  even  in  decadent  autumn,  blend 
with  and  absorb  the  whole,  now  every 
twig — nay,  every  thorn,  every  small 
leaf -bud  on  such  a  twig — assume  a  vi- 
tality of  their  own;  each  berry  on  holly 
or  thorn  stands  out,  pranking  with  its 
own  infinitesimal  shaft  of  light  cast- 
ing its  own  tiny  shadow  on  its  fellows. 
The  tangled  chains  of  bryony  vie  with 
the  coral  and  amber,  whose  colors  they 
emulate,  the  dellcaCe  web  of  old  man's 
beard,  snow  in  the  sunshine,  silvery 
in  the  shade,  is  beaded  with  hoar  that 
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glitters  more  brightly  than  diamonds 
— even  the  stubble  fields  stretch  away 
gold  and  silver,  each  clipped  blade 
holding  a  jewel  in  its  orifice. 

"Isn't  it  Jist  about  a  lovely  day!" 
exclaimed  Zachary  rapturously.  "Well, 
there,  I  do  feel  as  if  I  could  laugh  and 
sing  like  a  bwoy,  I  be  that  happyl 
Hark  to  the  bird  singin'— is  it  a  robin?' 

"No,  it's  a  misselthruBh,"  said  Hon- 
esty. 

'•A  thrush?  I  never  knew  thrushes 
did  sing  in  winter,  but  I  d'  'low  he's 
feelin'  so  pleased  with  hisself  and  this 
beautiful  day,  he  reckons  'tis  spring. 
That's  like  me.  I  do  feel  so  light- 
hearted  I  can  scarce  believe  I'm  not 
as  young  as  yourself,  maidie." 

Honesty  laughed  shyly,  and  he  went 
on  in  an  altered  tone:— 

"I'd  like  to  know  as  you  was  a-feel- 
ing  happy,  too,  my  maid,  but  I'd  'low 
ye're  still  a  bit  strange." 

"'Kes,"  she  rejoined,  hanging  her 
head  a  little,  "I  do  feel  strange." 

"Well,  well,  'tis  to  be  expected.  I 
do  feel  as  if  I  knowed  all  about  ye, 
but  you  do  know  scarcely  anythin'  at 
all  about  me,  do  ye?1* 

He  looked  at  her  so  anxiously,  al- 
most humbly,  that  the  girl  was 
touched. 

"I  don't  know  much,"  she  said,  "but 
I  feel  sure  you  are  good." 

"Did  your  mother  think  of  writin' 
to  them  parties  what  I  mentioned  to 
her  as  'ud  give  me  a  good  character?" 

he  inquired. 

"No,"  said  Honesty,  "we  didn't  like 
to  do  that.  Mother,  she  thought  it  *ud 
be  takln*  a  liberty  to  write  to  gentle- 
men what  she  didn't  know,  axin'  ques- 
tions—and  as  I  did  tell  her,  there's  no 
need.    I'm  willin'  to  take  ye  on  trust." 

Zachary  came  to  a  standstill  in  the 
road  and  remained  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  silence,  looking  down  at  her, 
evidently  deeply  moved. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  hope 
and  pray  as  ye'll  never  have  no  reason 


to  repent  your  trust,  my  dear.  I  feel 
— there,  I  can't  tell  ye  what  I  do  feel 
about  it" 

"Why,  you're  a-doin'  the  same  by 
me,"  she  said,  reddening  beneath  his 
admiring  gaze. 

"Ah,  but  that's  different,"  'he  re- 
joined, crooking  his  arm  round  hers 
again  and  beginning  to  walk  on — "tak- 
in'  a  maid  like  you  on  trust — that's 
easy  enough.  You  do  know  a  lily's 
white  afore  ye  do  pluck  it— ye  can  see 
a  star's  bright  wi'  jist  lookln'  up  at  it. 
I  could  tell  the  sort  o'  maid  ye  was  the 
very  first  minute  I  did  set  eyes  on  ye. 
I  could  tell  ye  wsb  good— 'twas  along 
o'  your  beln'  so  good  as  I  did  set  my 
heart  on  ye." 

He  looked  down  at  the  drooping  head 
beside  him,  but  the  face  was  turned 
away;  he  could  only  see  the  rim  of  the 
oval  cheek,  and  the  tendrils  of  soft  hair 
which  shaded  it 

"Ye  see,  'tis  like  this,"  he  went  on, 
"I  bain't  a  young  man,  nor  a  very  rich 
man,  nor  one  as  is  of  great  account 
anyway,  and  they'll  tell  me,  maybe,  I 
didn't  ought  to  set  too  high  a  value  on 
myself,  but  I  do  feel  this  way;  when 
a  man  takes  a  woman  for  his  wife  he 
do  pick  out  the  very  best  he  can  find 
—a  man  what  is  a  man,  J  mean.  Now. 
I'd  sooner  ha'  done  wl'out  a  wife  alto- 
gether than  pick  one  what  I  didn't 
know  was  good.  My  first  wife — there, 
she  was  a  good  'ooman — I  did  pick  her 
out  for  that  I  won't  say  but  what 
she  had  her  faults,  poor  soul,  same  as 
we  do  all  have,  but  I  alius  knowed  that 
in  the  main  she  was  a  good  woman,  and 
I  do  feel  that  much  respect  to  her  mem. 
ory  that  I  couldn't  put  nobody  in  her 
place  as  wasn't  as  good  as  herself." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  during 
which  Zachary  ruminated  so  deeply 
that  he  started  when  Honesty  at 
length  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

"I  don't  want  ye  to  think  me  no  bet- 
ter nor  I  am,"  she  said  firmly,  "I've 
had  wicked  feelings  in  my  heart  some- 
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times;  I  do  have  wicked  feelings  now."    once  you're  my  wife.     I'll  fight  your 
The  blood  rushed  over  his  face,  and    battles    and    show    the    Sturminster 


a  look   of   almost  incredulous   alarm 
came  to  his  eyes. 

"How  do  ye  mean — wicked  feelings, 
my  maid?'  he  asked. 

"Angry  feelings,"  rejoined  she,  set- 
ting her  little  white  teeth.  "I  don't 
know  as  how  ye  can  call  me  a  good 
maid  when  I  tell  ye  there's  somebody 
I  hate." 

Zachary  burst  into  a  relieved  laugh. 

"Nay,  I  don't  mind  that  at  all,"  he 
cried  jovially;  "a  good  hater  makes  a 
good  lover.  Now,  if  ye  did  love  some- 
body wl'  all  your  heart,  that  'ud  be  a 
different  story." 

"No,  I  don't  love  him,  I  do  hate  him," 
cried  Honesty,  "and  'tis  wicked  to  hate 
anybody." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Zachary  sooth- 
ingly. "I  d'  'low  ye  have  good  reasons 
for  ha  tin'  him.    Who  is  the  man?" 

"  'Tis  Cousin  Robert  Short,"  rejoined 
she,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Why,  I  thought  ye  did  say  ye  did 
scarce  have  anythin'  to  do  wi'  en." 

"  'Tis  true,  I  haven't;  he's  much  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  have  anything  to 
do  wi'  the  likes  o'  me.  He  do  think 
little  o'  me,  and  despise  me,  and  treat 
me  as  if  I  was  the  dirt  under  his  feet 
— that's  why  I  do  hate  him." 

She  spoke  with  extraordinary  pas- 
sion, but  Zachary  laughed  again. 

"Why,"  he  cried,  "here's  the  little 
bird  wi'  all  its  feathers  up.  I  do  like 
ye  all  the  better  for  being  such  a  sper- 
rity  maid.  Never  you  mind,  my  dear, 
nobody  'ull  dare  to  look  down  on  you, 


Shurts  as  you  bain't  to  be  put  upon 
now.  I  always  knowed  there  must  be 
summat  wrong  wi'  the  Sturminster 
Sharts,  or  my  old  father  wouldn't  ha' 
been  so  set  again'  them.  And  this 
young  chap,  by  all  that  you  do  tell  me, 
must  be  a  stuck-up  fool  of  a  man. 
Never  you  trouble  your  head  no  more 
about  them,  my  dear.  You'll  not  be  at 
anybody's  beck  and  call  no  more,  doin' 
sarvant's  work  wi'out  wages.  Nay, 
nay,  ye've  done  wi'  all  that" 

Honesty  looked  up  at  him  gratefully, 
his  dark  rugged  face  was  so  trans- 
figured with  tenderness  as  to  seem  for 
the 'moment  almost  handsome.  She 
was  not  given  to  analysis,  but  she 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  brown, 
kindly  eyes  of  Zachary,  set  though 
*  they  were  amid  faint  lines—the  result 
more  of  the  habit  of  genial  and  good- 
natured  laugEter  than  of  years— with 
other  eyes  which  had  often  haunted 
her  dreams.  Blue  eyes,  cold  and  clear, 
always  hard  and  sometimes  cruel. 
Zachary's  eyes  could  never  look  cruel, 
she  felt  sure;  she  doubted  if  they  could 
even  be  hard.  Zachary's  face  was  not 
as  handsome  as  Robert's,  but  it  was 
manly,  strong,  and  kind — above  ail, 
kind.  It  would  be  nice,  after  ail,  to 
have  someone  to  protect  her  and  take 
thought  for  her;  someone  who  really 
cared  to  make  her  happy.  She  smiled 
confidently  at  Zachary,  and  slipping, 
one  hand  out  of  the  improvised  muff, 
laid  it  timidly  on  his  arm. 
"I  do  think  you  are  good,"  she  said. 


Tbe  Timet. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  THE  OLDER  NOVELISTS  MANAGE  THEIR 

LOVE-SCENES. 


In  modern  novels  proposals  of  mar- 
riage are  rather  out  of  date.  Writers 
are  now  more  and  more  inclined  to 


marry  off  their  characters  early  in  the 
story,  so  that  such  vicissitudes  as  may 
be  in  store  for  them  befall  them  after, 
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rather  than  before,  their  union;  the 
book  of  the  present  day,  in  fact,  has  a 
tendency  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
married  life.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
novel  of  yesterday.  There  the  end 
rather  than  the  beginning  is  set  to  the 
tune  of  wedding-bells,  and  the  scene  in 
which  the  hero  of  a  romance  asks  the 
heroine  to  be  his  wife,  generally  the 
culminating  point  of  the  tale,  must 
necessarily  be  of  some  Importance. 
This  denouement  is  now  so  old-fashioned 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  a  few 
instances  of  it 

Perhaps  there  are  men  in  real  life, 
as  well  as  in  novels,  who  think  out 
carefully  what  they  are  to  say,  and 
prepare  a  well-worded  speech:  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  neatly-turned 
phrases  and  happy  expressions  do  not 
vanish  when  wanted,  and  leave  their 
author  to  stammer  just  what  comes 
Into  his  head.  In  all  probability  the 
lady  does  not  quarrel  with  his  choice 
of  words:  she  likes  spontaneity. 

One  case  is  on  record  of  the  gentle- 
man actually  asking  advice.  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  distrusting  the  effect  on  the 
middle-aged  lady  of  his  new  clothes 
and  his  native  eloquence,  entreated  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  give  him  the  fruit  of  his 
meditations  on  the  subject  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, much  flattered,  was  of  opinion 
that  he  should  begin  with  a  reference 
to  the  lady's  beauty  and  excellent 
qualities  and  his  own  unworthiness, 
supporting  by  a  brief  review  of  his 
past  life  and  present  condition  a  hint 
of  his  being  a  desirable  suitor  in  the 
eyes  of  anyone  else.  Continuing,  he 
said: — 

"I  should  then  expatiate  on  the 
warmth  of  my  love,  and  the  depth  of 
my  devotion.  Perhaps  I  might  then  be 
tempted  to  seize  her  hand." 

MYes,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Magnus;  "that 
would  be  a  very  great  point" 

"I  should  then,  sir,",  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  growing  warmer  as  the  sub- 
ject presented  itself  in  more  glowing 
colors  before  him;  "I  should  then,  sir, 
come  to  the  plain  and  simple  question. 


•Will  you  have  me?'  I  think  I  am 
justified  In  assuming  that  upon  this 
she  would  turn  away  her  head." 

"You  think  that  may  be  taken  for 
granted?"  said  Mr.  Magnus;  "because, 
if  she  did  not  do  that  at  the  right 
place,  it  would  be  embarrassing." 

"I  think  she  would,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "Upon  this,  sir,  I  should  squeeze 
her  hand,  and  I  think— I  think,  Mr. 
Magnus — that,  after  I  had  done  that, 
supposing  there  was  no  refusal,  I 
should  gently  draw  away  the  handker- 
chief, which  my  slight*  knowledge  of 
human  nature  leads  me  to  suppose  the 
lady  would  be  applying  to  her  eyes  at 
the  moment,  and  steal  a  respectful  kiss. 
I  think  I  should  kiss  her,  Mr.  Magnus; 
and  at  this  particular  point  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that,  If  the  lady 
were  going  to  take  me  at  all,  she  would 
murmur  into  my  ears  a  bashful  accept- 
ance." 

Evidently  the  advice  was  good,  for 
Mr.  Magnus  followed  It  to  the  letter, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  middle-aged 
lady.  Of  course  it  Is  possible  that  she 
was  previously  disposed  1n  his  favor. 

Another  suitor  who  believed  In  pro- 
ceeding sdon  lee  regies  was  Mr.  Collins, 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice.  With  the  shades 
of  the  pulpit  still  about  him,  he 
arranged  his  discourse  under  various 
heads,  developed  each  point  at  some 
length  for  Elizabeth's  benefit,  and 
ended  with  a  tactful  reminder  that  he 
was  the  next  heir  to  her  father's  estate, 
and  that  £1,000  in  the  4  per  cents,  to 
be  hers  after  her  mother's  death,  was 
all  that  she  would  ever  be  entitled  to. 
So  certain  was  he  that  this  unfortunate 
circumstance  would  prevent  her  ever 
receiving  another  offer  of  marriage, 
that  he  was  persuaded,  even  after  her 
fifth  refusal,  that  she  was  giving  him 
all  the  encouragement  permitted  to  the 
modesty  of  an  elegant  female. 

Art  and  preparation  had  certainly 
little  to  do  with  the  proposal  of  Tom 
Marjorlbanks,  in  Mrs.  Ollphant's 
Chronicles  of  CtarHntford.  Returning 
unexpectedly  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years  he  began: 
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"I  met  a  man  on  the  stairs,  as  I 
came  up.  Lucilla.  Is  it  to  be  him  or 
me?" 

He  repeated  this  formula,  with  slight 
variation,  several  times,  and,  when  his 
cousin  at  length  explained  that  any- 
how it  was  not  to  be  "him,"  concluded 
simply  > 

"80  it  is  to  be  me  after  all:  Lucilla, 
say  it  is  to  be  me!" 

And  it  was. 

Brevity  may  be  an  advantage,  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  romance  in  methods 
such  as  that  quoted  somewhere  by  Trol- 
lope,  when  the  question  was  put  in 
words  to  this  effect: 

"Now,  Jane,  make  up  your  mind. 
Will  you  take  me  or  leave  me?" 

She  is  believed  to  have  taken  him. 

The  most  perfect  artist  among  Eng- 
lish women-novelists,  Miss  Austen, 
either  because  she  was  shy  of  venturing 
into  the  depths,  or  because  she  felt  that 
her  delicate  pen  was  unfitted  for  the 
delineation  of  passion,  has  never 
described  in  full  what  is  known  as  a 
love-scene.  We  know  how  Elizabeth 
rejected  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Darcy, 
and  how  Emma  snubbed  Mr.  Elton,  but 
we  have  no  information  as  to  how  any 
lady  accepted  an  offer  of  hand  and 
heart,  or  even,  in  three  of  the  novels, 
how  the  offer  was  made.  Where,  when, 
and  how  Edmund  Bertram  asked 
Fanny  to  marry  him,  we  do  not  know. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  Edward  Ferrars 
we  are  only  told  that  "when  they  all 
sat  down  to  table  at  four  o'clock,  about 
three  hours  after  his  arrival,  he  had 
secured  his  lady,  engaged  her  mother's 
consent,  and  was  not  only  in  the  rap- 
turous profession  of  the  lover,  but  in 
the  reality  of  reason  and  truth,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men." 

In  neither  case  have  we  much  to 
regret,  for  not  even  Miss  Austen  can 
make  those  two  young  clergymen  inter- 
esting. 

Henry  Tilney's  "first  purpose  was  to 
explain  himself:  and  before  they 
reached  Mr.  Allen's  grounds  he  had 
done  It  so  well  that  Catherine  did  not 
think  it  could  ever  be  repeated   too 


often."  Here  our  loss  is  great,  and 
every  reader  of  Nort hanger  Abbey  will 
lament  that  this  most  engaging  hero 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

If  the  outpourings  of  the  sailor  and 
the  squire  are  less  sacred  than  those  of 
the  parson,  the  replies  of  their  ladies 
are  still  left  to  our  imagination.  Anne 
Elliot  answered  Captain  Wentworth's 
ardent  letter  by  a  look.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Knightley's  impassioned  address 
Emma  said  "just  what  she  ought,  of 
course.  A  lady  always  does;  she  said 
enough  to  show  there  need  not  be 
despair— and  to  Invite  him  to  say  more 
for  himself." 

Mr.  Darcy  was  brief. 

"You  are  too  generous  to  trifle  with 
me.  If  your  feelings  are  still  what 
they  were  last  April,  tell  me  so  at 
once.  My  affections  and  wishes  are 
unchanged:  but  one  word  from  you  will 
silence  me  on  this  subject  for  ever." 

Elizabeth,  feeling  all  the  more  than 
common  awkwardness  and  anxietv  of 
his  situation,  now  forced  herself  to 
speak;  and  immediately,  though  not 
very  fluently,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  her  sentiments  had  undergone  so 
material  a  change  since  the  period  to 
which  he  alluded,  as  to  make  her 
receive  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  his 
present  assurances. 

What  did  that  adored  and  adorable 
creature  really  say?  The  proposal  was 
not  couched  in  a  form  very  easy  to 
answer,  and  possibly  Miss  Austen  felt 
this,  and  so  refused  to  help  her  heroine 
out.     She  probably   began   "Oh!   Mr. 

Darcy "     But  whatever  she   may 

have  said,  her  lover  certainly  was  of 
opinion  that  it  could  not  have  been 
more  gracefully  put. 

The  happiness  which  this  reply  pro- 
duced was  such  as  he  had  probably 
never  felt  before,  and  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  occasion  as  sensibly 
and  warmly  as  a  man  violently  in  love 
can  be  supposed  to  do.  Had  Elizabeth 
been  able  to  encounter  his  eyes,  she 
Bright  have  seen  how  well  the  expres- 
sion of  heart-felt  delight  diffused  over 
his  face  became  him:  but,  though  she 
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could  not  look,  she  could  listen,  and  be 
told  her  of  feelings  which,  in  proving 
of  what  Importance  she  was  to  him, 
nrnde  bis  affection  every  moment  more 
valuable. 

Of  Mr.  Darcy's  courtship  we  know 
more  than  is  permitted  in  Miss  Aus- 
ten's other  novels,  and  in  his  eminently 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  manner  he 
certainly  made  love  exceedingly  well. 
Miss  Edge  worth  shares  Miss  Austen's 
peculiarity,  and  in  every  case  her 
couples  become  engaged  behind  the 
scenes;  but  earlier  generations  were 
not  so  reticent,  and,  if  the  fair  one 
were  entirely  overcome  at  the  time,  she 
always  recovered  sufficiently  to  write 
a  minute  account  of  the  transaction  to 
her  best  friend  next  day.  Evelina,  it 
is  true,  refused  to  record  all  that  Lord 
Orville  said  to  her,  as  "his  protesta- 
tions, his  expressions  were  too  flatter- 
ing for  repetition";  but  she  could  not 
have  concealed  much.  Lord  Orville,  by 
the  bye,  was  one  of  those  who  begin 
their  courtship  by  adopting  their  be- 
loved as  a  sister;  thus  inventing  a 
relationship  that  must,  one  would 
think,  render  any  further  advances  im- 
possible. 

Sir  Charles  Orandlson's  methods 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  lengthy. 
For  the  best  part  of  five  volumes, 
though  much  in  love  with,  Harriet 
Byron,  he  awaited,  apparently  with  an 
open  mind,  the  return  to  sanity  and 
final  decision  of  the  Miss  Byron  of 
Italy,  Clementina  della  Porretta.  When, 
in  the  sixth  volume,  she  decided  not  to 
marry  him,  with  Christian  resignation 
—one  Is  never  sure  that  it  was  with 
relief— he  was  free  to  follow  the  loudly- 
expressed  wishes  of  his  family  and,  one 
hopes,  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and 
go  down  into  Northamptonshire  to  pay 
his  addresses.  Letters  had  already 
passed  between  him  and  Miss  Byron's 
relations  with  reference  to  settlements, 
and  the  wishes  of  both  parties  were 
pretty  well  known;  but  anyone  who 
Imagined  that  the  matter  was  in  a  fair 


way  to  be  settled  would  be  very  much 
mistaken.  A  decision  might  certainly 
have  been  reached  sooner  had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  Charles's  great  delicacy; 
for  whenever  he  approached  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  point  fearful 
of  agitating  her,  he  adjourned  the  dis- 
cussion, and  withdrew  "with  a  grace  all 
his  own."  The  steps  of  the  courtship, 
as  recorded  In  Miss  Byron's  corres- 
pondence, deserve  enumeration. 

On  Thursday,  October  12th,  Sir 
Charles  arrived  at  Selby  House,  the 
residence  of  her  uncle  and  guardian, 
Mr.  Selby.  The  first  visit  was  spent 
in  rivetting  to  himself  in  the  chains 
of  affection  such  members  of  the  party 
as  were  assembled — her  uncle  and 
aunt  Selby,  her  cousin  James,  and  the 
family  lawyer,  Mr.  Deane.  Her  cous- 
ins Lucy  and  Nancy  and  her  grand- 
mother Shirley  of  Shirley  Manor,  were 
not  present,  but  were  easily  subjugated 
next  day.  No  business  of  Importance 
was  touched  upon,  but  Sir  Charles 
allowed  his  intentions  to  be  Inferred  by 
hastening  to  Harriet  "with  an  air  of 
respectful  love,"  and  by  paying  such 
delicate  compliments  as:  "I  rejoice  to 
see  my  dear  Miss  Byron,  and  to  see  her 
so  well.  How  many  sufferers  must 
there  be  when  you  suffer!" 

Next  day  he  dined  with  the  Selhys, 
having  been  prevented  from  coming 
to  breakfast;  thereby  causing  them  all 
a  world  of  self-reproach,  because  they 
had  felt  some  natural  annoyance  at 
having  to  wait  for  him.  After  dinner 
there  was  music. 

"I  was  once  a  little  out  in  an  Italian 
song.  In  what  a  sweet  manner  did 
he  put  me  in!  touching  the  keys  him- 
self for  a  minute  or  two.  Everyone 
wished  him  to  proceed;  but  he  gave  up 
to  me,  In  so  polite  a  manner,  that  we 
were  all  satisfied  with  his  excuses." 

He  then  asked  for  an  interview  with 
Harriet  In  the  presence  of  her  grand- 
mother and  aunt,  on  the  ground  that 
"it  will  be  most  agreeable,  I  believe, 
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to  the  dear  lady,  that  what  I  have  to 
say  to  her,  and  to  you,  may  be  rather 
reported  to  the  gentlemen,  than  heard 
by  them."  (!)  Harriet  was  given  a 
chair  between  the  two  ladies,  and  at 
moments  of  emotion  "each  put  her 
kind  hand  on  mine,  and  held  it  on  it,  as 
my  other  hand  held  my  handkerchief, 
now  to  my  eyes,  and  now  as  a  cover  to 
myself-felt  varying  cheek." 

His  discourse,  which  occupies  seven 
pages,  Is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  love-affair  with 
Clementina,  her  insanity,  the  depth  of 
his  affection  for  her,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment   at    losing    her.      This    curious 
method  of  pressing  his  suit  met  with 
unqualified  approval,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  three  ladies,  "at  different  parts  of 
his  speech,  showed  their  sensibility." 
Finally,  In  the  fear  of  having  taken  up 
too  much  of  Harriet's  time,  he  grace- 
fully withdrew,  and  the  subject  was 
not  resumed  that  evening.    Next  morn- 
ing he  returned  and,  at  the  wish  of 
Grandmamma   Shirley,   and   much   to 
Harriet's  dismay,   the  interview  was 
ttUh&-Ute  in  her  "writing  closet"  Here 
he  took  up  his  oration  where  he  had 
left  it  the  previous  night,  and,  a  good 
deal  more  having  been  said  on  both 
sides  about  the  admirable  Clementina, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  but  not  for  long.  Most 
respectfully  he  left  her  "to  entitle  my- 
self   to    the    congratulations    of    our 
friends  below." 
On  Sunday,  the  15th,  Harriet  records: 

"We  were  told  there  would?  be  a 
crowded  church  this  morning,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  the  new  humble 
servant  of  Miss  Byron  attending  her 
thither.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  neighbor- 
hood seemed  disappointed,  when  they 
saw  me  led  in  by  my  Uncle." 

Sir  Charles  occupied  a  pew  opposite. 

"I  felt  my  face  slow,  on  the  whisper, 
ing  that  went  round.  I  thought  I 
read  Jn.  every  eye,  admiration  of  him, 
even  through  the  sticks  of  some  of  the 


ladies'  fans.  ...  Sir  Charles  met  us 
at  our  open  pew-door.  He  approached 
us  with  that  easy  grace  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  offered,  with  a  profound 
respect,  his  hand  to  me.  This  was 
equal  to  a  public  declaration.  It  took 
everybody's  attention." 

Altogether  one  fears  that  the  con- 
gregation could  not  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  service. 

Monday  was  spent  at  Shirley  Manor. 
In  the  evening  Sir  Charles  sang  and 
danced  a  minuet  with  Harriet  He 
was  certainly  talented — an  admirable 
dancer,  with  a  charming  voice,  he 
could  play  not  only  the  harpsichord, 
but  also  the  flute  and  the  bass  viol. 
How  many  men  of  the  present  day  can 
boast  so  many  accomplishments?  No 
wonder  he  was  popular  with  his  future 
relations. 

"Sir   Charles   was   approaching   my 
aunt  and  me,  who  both  sat  in  the  bow- 
window.  .  .  .  Lucy,    Nancy,    and    my 
two  cousin  Holles's,  came  and  spread, 
two  by  twe,  the  other  seats  of  the 
b^w-window  (there  are  but  three)  with 
their  vast  hoops;  undoubtedly  because 
they  saw  Sir  Charles  was  coming  to 
us.  .  .  .  While  the  young  ladies  were 
making  a  bustle  to  give  him  a  place 
betweon  them  (tossing  their  hoops  over 
their  shoulders  on  one  side),  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  my  aunt  and  me, 
making  the  floor  his  seat     I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  l  thought  I  never 
saw  him  look  to  more  advantage.    His 
attitude    and    behavior    had    such    a 
lover-like  appearance.1 


*» 


Is  not  the  man's  impatience  of  the 
vagaries  of  fashion  obvious  in  Harriet's 
annoyed  reference  to  the  "vast  hoops"? 
She  must  certainly  have  worn  them 
quite  as  big. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th,  a  crisis  is 
reached,  and  the  reader  who  has  be- 
lieved the  couple  to  be  engaged  finds 
he  has  been  premature.  In  a  private 
interview  Sir  Charles  remarked  that 
he  bad  been  given  reason  to  hope  by 
Harriet  and  her  friends.  Would  she 
confirm  that  hope?    Could  she  say  that 
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she  preferred  him  to  any  other  man? 

Harriet  became  incoherent:  "If  thus 
urged,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Grandlaon — 
I  did  not  speak  my  heart— I  answer — 
Sir— I  CAN— I  DO."  During  this  con- 
versation Sir  Charles  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek — twice! 
She  was  very  properly  shocked  at  his 
"freedom,"  and  relieved  when  he,  "on 
my  making  my  way  towards  the  door 
that  led  to  the  stairs,  withdrew  with 
such  a  grace  as  showed  he  was  capable 
of  recollection." 

One  is  glad  to  find  that,  at  their  next 
interview,  "he  fell  into  talking  of 
future  schemes  in  a  way  that  punc- 
tilio itself  could  not  be  displeased 
with." 

But  too  much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Good  Man,  charming  as  he  is. 
and  it  only  remains  to  say  that,  after 
innumerable  hesitations  on  the  part  of 
the  lady,  the  marriage  took  place  on 
Thursday,  November  16th,  exactly  five 
weeks  from  the  day  of  his  first  visit, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation; 
the  bride  being  only  saved  from  faint- 
ing, and  persuaded,  first  to  enter  the 
church,  then  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony, and  finally  to  leave  the  church 
after  it,  by  the  entreaties  of  her  bride- 
groom that  she  would  not  look  as  if 
she  were  ashamed  of  him.  So  great 
was  the  modesty  of  young  ladies  in 
the  days  of  Richardson. 

There  is  a  class  of  lover  who  appar- 
ently thinks  it  not  sufficiently  Tefined  to 
say  outright,  "Madam,  I  love  you:  will 
you  marry  me?"  or  to  convey  the  idea 
otherwise  in  the  language  of  his  time; 
but  who  approaches  the  subject  in  a 
roundabout  way.  and  arrives  at  his 
meaning  by  delicate  allusion.  This  is 
common  in  novels,  chiefly  by  women, 
of  the  polite  Victorian  age.  There  is 
Miss  Alcott's  hero,  rowing  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  who  thought  it  would  be 
nice  always  to  "row  in  the  same  boat" 
with  the  manipulator  of  the  other  scull. 
There  is  Miss  Yonge's  Captain  Keith, 


who  suggested  to  the  "Clever  Woman 
of  the  Family"  that  a  son-in-law  might 
be  useful  to  her  widowed  mother. 
Daniel  Deronda,  as  everyone  will  re- 
member, begged  Myra  to  give  him  a 
thief  for  a  father-in-law.  "Myra,  let 
me  think  that  he  is  my  father  as  well 
as  yours — that  we  can  have  no  sorrow, 
no  disgrace,  no  Joy  apart,"  were  his 
exact  words.  To  arrive  at  an  accurate 
picture  of  this  gentleman  arrayed  for 
his  wooing,  one  must  remember  that 
his  coat  must  have  been  permanently 
out  of  shape  owing  to  his  habit  of  per- 
petually tugging  at  the  collar,  and  that 
he  had  taken  off  his  cravat  because  of 
the  heat.  One  hears  much  criticism  of 
modern  negligence  in  dress;  but  does 
one  ever  see  a  man  without  his  tie  in 
the  presence  of  any  woman — let  alone 
the  one  to  whom  he  is  on  the  point  of 
proposing? 

In  a  worthy  American  book,  popular 
forty  years  ago  and  now,  perhaps 
not  undeservedly,  forgotten,  entitled 
Queechy,  the  denouement  hung  upon  a 
Bible.  The  heroine— was  her  name 
Elfleda?— when  a  child  presented  the 
charming  gentleman  who  was  kind  to 
her  with  her  own  well-worn  copy,  to 
wean  him  from  his  terrible  free-think- 
ing ways.  He  gave  her  in  return  a 
new  one,  beautifully  bound  in  blue 
plush — the  alliteration  seems  appropri- 
ate— and  his  reformation  went  on  so 
well  that  by  the  end  of  the  book  he 
had  built  a  Methodist  chapel  In  his 
grounds.  By  way  of  asking  her  to 
marry  him,  he  proposed  an  exchange, 
adding  that  he  would  never  receive  his 
Bible  back  unless,  in  his  own  words, 
"the  giver  go  with  it"  To  which  she 
touchlngly  replied:  "Oh!  Mr.  Carlton, 
how  good  you  are!" 

Gentlemen  In  literature  of  this  sort 
are  apt  to  apply  a  fervent  kiss  to  the 
beloved  one's  brow — an  uncomfortable 
form  of  salutation,  which  assumes  the 
respective  statures  of  the  mid-Victo- 
rian Edwin  and  Angelina,  and  would 
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be  impossible  with  the  modern  hero- 
ine of  five  feet  ten. 

But  heroes  of  a  more  robust  type 
also  adopt  the  allusive  method.  The 
Hon.  Percy  Dacler's  proposal  in  Diana 
of  the  Crossways  was  certainly  the  one 
most  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Miss  Constance  Asper.  She  had 
admired  and  sketched  his  country 
house,  and  he  invited  her  "to  make  the 
place  less  lonely"  to  him. 

Her  lK>som  rose.  In  deference  to  her 
maidenly  understanding,  she  gazed  in- 
quiringly. 

"If  you  love  it!"  said  he. 

"The  place?**  she  said,  looking  soft  at 
the  possessor. 

•'Constance!" 

"Is  it  true?" 

"As  you  yourself.   Could  it  be  other 
than  true?    This  hand  Is  mine?" 
•Oh!  Percy.' 


**i 


»t 


Lothalr,  by  the  bye,  had  the  same 
idea  when  he  asked  Lady  Corisande 
to  come  and  help  him  with  his  land- 
scape-gardening at  Muriel  Towers.  He 
made  use,  however,  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  to  pour  out  a  fervent 
tale  of  his  constant  love;  although 
omitting  any  mention  of  the  episodes 
connected  with  Theodora  and  Clare 
Arundel,  which  had  enlivened  the 
period  of  his  patient  waiting. 

To  return  to  "Diana"— her  assistance 
to  Redworth  on  the  Surrey  downs  re- 
quires, like  most  of  Meredith's  con- 
versations, some  intellectual  concentra- 
tion. In  answer  to  his  entreaty:  "Raise 
the  veil,  I  beg,"  she  replied  cryptically, 
and,  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
irrelevantly:  "Widows  don't  wear  it"; 
meaning  persumably  that  she  would 
not  be  required  to  go  veiled  to  the 
a|tar  on  the  occasion  of  her  second 
marriage.  At  all  events,  this  was  suf- 
ficient encouragement,  and  led  at  once 

to   his   saying:     "Have  you ?   can 

you ?"  the  question  being  immedi- 
ately settled. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  language 


Lord  Fleetwood,  in  The  Amassing  Mar- 
riage, asked  Carlnthia  to  marry  him 
during  the  quadrille  at  the  Schloss  ball. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  terrifying  civil- 
ity to  her  may  be  quoted  a  remark 
made  on  the  box  of  the  coach,  as  they 
drove  from  the  church  door  to  the 
prize-fight:  "Oblige  me  by  telling  me 
what  name  you  are  accustomed  to  an- 
swer to." 

Our  opinion  of  Carinthia's  disinter- 
estedness must  indeed  sink  if  we  imag- 
ine her  capable  of  accepting  a  proposal 
couched  In  terms  of  a  similarly  awful 
politeness,  and  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve that,  having  temporarily  lost  his 
head,  as  he  undoubtedly  had,  he  was 
betrayed  into  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions of  his  imaginary  affection. 

George  Meredith,  among  other  "pos- 
sessions for  ever,"  has  given  us  some 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  court- 
ships. It  is  interesting  to  compare 
three  scenes,  each  entirely  different 
from  the  other  two.  each  characteris- 
tically Meredlthian,  and  therefore  ad- 
mirable. 

The  first  is  the  almost  farcical  chap- 
ter in  The  Egoist,  when  through  a  long 
night  Laetitia  Dale,  sitting  up  with 
her  sick  father,  was  compelled  to  re- 
ceive the  addresses  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne. 

x  It  shall  suffice  to  say  that,  from  hour 
to  hour  of  the  midnight  to  the  grey- 
eyed  morn,  assisted  at  intervals  by  the 
ladies  Eleanor  and  Isabel  [his  aunts, 
who  should  have  been  in  bed]  and  by 
Mr.  Dale  awakened  and  re-awakened 
—hearing  the  vehemence  of  his  peti- 
tioning outcry  to  soften  her  obduracy 
— Sir  Willoughby  pursued  Laetitia  with 
solicitations  to  espouse  him,  until  the 
inveteracy  of  his  wooing  wore  the  as- 
pect of  the  life-long  love  he  raved  of 
aroused  to  a  state  of  mania.  He  ap- 
peared, he  departed,  he  returned.  .  .  . 
The  night  wore  through.  Laetitia  was 
bent,  but  had  not  yielded.  She  had 
been  oblleed  to  say— and  how  many 
times  she  could  not  bear  to  recollect: 
"I  do  not  love  you;   I  have  no  love  to 
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give";  and,  Issuing  from  such  a  night 
to  look  again  upon  the  face  of  day,  she 
scarcely  felt  that  she  was  alive. 

No  one  but  Meredith  could  have  in- 
vented such  a  situation  as  that  in  Lord 
Ormont  and  him  AnUnta,  where  "Matey" 
Weyburn  meets  "Browny"  Farrell 
bathing  off  the  Bast  Coast-— a  scene  im- 
bued with  the  fresh  smell  of  salt  wa- 
ter, and  colored  by  the  sparkle  of  the 
sun  on  the  waves,  producing  much  the 
same  effect  as  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams' 
Sea  Symphony.  Yet,  when  one  shakes 
off  the  glamor  of  the  summer  morning, 
one  cannot  imagine  that  either  the 
gentleman  or  the  lady  could  ihav^e 
looked  their  best  in  bathing  costume. 
There  is  something  unromantic  in  wet, 
bedraggled  hair,  and  Aminta's  "ma- 
rine uniform"  at  its  best  must  have 
meant  a  tunic  and  long,  hideous,  shape- 
less trousers. 

For  pure,  thrilling  romance,  in  its 
most  perfect  setting,  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  night  on  the  Adriatic  in 
Beauchamp'8  Career.  The  picture  of 
Nevil  and  Rente,  awake  before  the 
others,  and  watching  over  the  side  of 
the  flshing-boat  the  dark  sea  and  the 
dawn  on  the  Alps,  is  surely  the  high- 
water-mark  of  romance.  Only,  alas! 
the  well  brought-up  French  girl  could 
not  rise  to  it  The  background  was 
complete;  the  lover  ardently  ready  to 
throw  prudence  to  the  winds,  to  put 
about,  and  to  carry  her  off,  chaperon 
and  all.  to  Trieste,  to  freedom  and  mar- 
riage:   the  heroine  alone  failed.    Con- 
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vention  and  education  were  too  strong 
for  her.  They  went  back  to  Venice, 
and  the  description  of  the  calm  Adri- 
atic, the  Alps  flaming  in  the  rising  sun, 
the  brilliant  sails  of  the  Chioggian 
fishing-boats,  the  distant  Campanile 
appearing  slowly  above  the  water,  all 
ended  in  a  despairing  anti-climax. 
There  are  those  who  complain  of  the 
over-intellectuality  of  Meredith:  but 
surely  he  could  write  of  passion  as  few 
have  been  able  to  do. 

It  is  something  of  a  surprise  that  the 
proposals  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
whose  treatment  of  almost  every  sub- 
ject is  unique,  should  not  have  ex- 
hibited any  marked  features  of  origi- 
nality; but  in  such  of  his  betrothals 
as  do  not  take  place  "off" — those  of 
Lord  Curryfin  and  Miss  Niphet  in 
Oryll  Orange,  and  Mr.  Chalnmail  and 
Miss  Crotchet  in  Crotchet-  Castle— the 
procedure  is  straightforward  and,  if 
rather  formal,  not  in  the  least  farcical. 
Perhaps  he  was  bored  by  a  love-scene; 
and  possibly  he  thought  that  it  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  for  writing  seri- 
ously. 

There  is  something  entirely  satisfac- 
tory about  the  old  ending,  in  which 
"they  were  married  and  lived  happily 
ever  after."  Perhaps  some  day  we 
may  come  back  to  it,  and  a  future 
novelist  may  be  faced  with  the  old 
question  of  how  best  to  conduct  his 
great  scene.  He  will  have  no  lack  of 
examples,  and  there  is  still  room  for 
originality. 

Dorothy  Lane  Poole. 
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The  last  half-century  has  opened 
new  horizons.  Take  the  prehistoric 
past:  sixty  years  since  all  that  we 
needed  to  know,  or  could  know,  was 
it  not  revealed?  Then  came  Darwin. 
Nobody  under  middle  age  can  realise 
the  altered  outlook.    For  one  thing,  we 


are  at  liberty  to  admit  the  facts.  Some 
storied  windows  have  suffered,  and  the 
inrush  of  clean  sunlight  is  bewildering. 
Ascertained  truths  teem  in  upon  us  by 
the  thousand;  fresh  material,  the  out- 
put of  new  sciences;  old  lore  known  for 
a  century  past  to  nurse  and  surgeon. 
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who  had  not  recognized  its  drift;  and, 
best  of  all,  the  rediscovered  life-work 
of  neglected  worthies,  such  as  Mendel, 
who  wrought  and  died  in  the  shadow. 
It  all  fits  In.  The  ever-growing  mass 
of  it  overwhelms.  It  is  vain  to  call  a 
halt,  bnt  will  nobody  co-ordinate  the 
facts,  even  provisionally? 

Our  pre-human,  or  semi-human,  or 
proto-human  ancestor  of  the  dim,  red 
dawn,  what  was  his  outward  seeming? 
Almost  anything  is  possible  except  that 
primal  pair  of  well-tubbed  Caucasian 
youths  In  a  thornless,  rainless  garden. 
Not  quite  anything— we  never  flew  un- 
til A.D.  1910;  bnt  it  seems  evident  that 
we  swam  and  breathed  as  fishes 
breathe,  for  the  looped  arteries  of  our 
necks  imply  gills.  Later  we  went  up- 
on all  fours;  the  erect  posture  still 
tries  the  plantar  ligaments,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  venous  system  have 
a  difficulty  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  its  exigencies:  hence  we  get 
flat-foot,  varicose  veins,  &c.  We  had 
tails  in  that  distant  past;  we  have 
them  still,  antenatally.  In  recent 
times,  geologically  speaking,  we  were 
covered  with  fur  from  head  to  foot; 
each  of  us  Is  still  so  clothed  up  to  the 
sixth  month  of  his  intra-uterine  life. 
At  some  period  of  our  family  history 
when  the  perambulator  was  not,  our 
mothers  expected  us  to  cling  to  them 
as  they  swung  from  bough  to  bough: 
an  obligation  which  has  left  memories, 
as  anyone  will  admit  who  has  watched 
a  ten-minute-old  baby  grapple  to  a 
walking-stick  and  swing  clear  of  the 
coverlet  self-sustained.  Evidences  of 
queer  vicissitudes  in  our  past  confuse 
us  by  their  abundance.  Students  of 
human  anatomy  point  to  nearly  sev- 
enty vestigial  survivals  of  organs,  mus- 
cles, membranes,  and  whatnot,  once 
functional  we  must  believe  (or  why 
there?)  but  long  since  atrophied  by 
disuse.  Fossil  testimony  to  these  suc- 
cessive stages  of  our  development  is 
not  at  present  forthcoming,  possibly 


never  will  be.  Man,  approximately  as 
we  know  him,  has  been  for  long  a 
dominant  species,  widely  distributed 
and  abundant;  but  these  preliminary 
sketches  were  probably  local  and  rare. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  avenues  by  which 
he  climbed  to  his  kingdom.  Much  of 
our  past  was  spent  in  tropical  forests 
of  which  the  geology  is  yet  unexplored. 
Innumerable  species  of  animals  have 
come  and  gone,  leaving  no  record. 
How  should  they?  The  natural  des- 
tiny of  wild  creatures  is  to  be  eaten— 
a  process  which  disintegrates  all  the 
softer  structures  and  much  of  the 
harder.  How  should  we  recognize  an 
ancestral  bone  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
obviously  human?  What  is  there 
about  a  fossil  lemurine  tooth  from  Bor- 
neo, say,  that  we  should  claim  it  as  a 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  human  ascent? 
But  those  sixty  or  seventy  residual  fac- 
ulties, muscles,  and  excrescences  em- 
bedded in  our  living  bodies  are  more 
evidential  than  as  many  tons  of  fossils. 
We  can  no  more  repudiate  them  than 
an  elderly  thief  can  explain  away  the 
initials  with  which,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  he  tattooed  himself  when 
a  boy.  The  memorials  of  our  larval  ex- 
istences are  all  over  us  and  within  us. 
They  are  above  suspicion;  from  their 
nature  they  constitute  a  class  of  evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  faked.  Nor  de- 
nied, for  they  constantly  reproduce 
themselves.  Shut  your  eyes  to  them, 
turn  your  back  upon  them,  if  you  will, 
but  if  faced  they  admit  of  but  one  sci- 
entific Interpretation.  Their  very  per- 
sistence indicates  that  they  were  once 
important;  their  present  condition, 
side-tracked,  so  to  say,  shows  that  for 
incalculable  ages,  they  have  ceased 
either  to  endanger  or  to  help  the  or- 
ganism, and  are  let  alone  by  natural 
selection.  These  are  the  undesigned 
coincidences  which  strengthen  a  case. 
Like  the  faint,  rubbed-down  charac- 
ters of  a  palimpsest,  they  underlie  our 
more  legible  lineaments  but.  when  de- 
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ciphered,  what  tales  they  tell!  Tales 
not  always  consistent  at  first  reading, 
for  this  body  of  ours  is  like  some  Le- 
vantine site  where  dead  city  overlies 
dead  city  and  the  spade  of  the  ex- 

• 

plorer  turns  up  Turkish  piastres,  Ro- 
man tesserae,  Hittite  inscriptions,  ana 
stone  weapons  in  distracting  contigu- 
ity. If  it  were  possible  we  would 
separate  and  visualize  some  epoch  of 
our  past  Are  there  no  materials  for 
reconstructing  a  credible  portrait  of 
one  of  our  early  ancestors?  (Not  sea- 
squirt  nor  salamander,  forms  too  alien 
to  be  of  interest,  nor,  if  it  please  you, 
»  the  cave  man  of  whom  we  are  getting 
Just  a  little  tired.)  Can  science  tell  us 
nothing  of  those  long-syne  summers 
when  the  ante-human  animal  halted 
irresolute  nt  the  parting  of  the  ways? 

As  it  happens,  there  1b  a  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  bearing  upon 
this  period.  If  we  take,  for  instance, 
the  external  human  ear.  examine  \t< 
shaping,  hair-growths,  and  movements, 
we  may  find  ourselves  led  to  unex- 
pected conclusions. 

The  outer  rim,  which  is  rolled  like 
the  collar  of  a  coat,  shows  a  whitish, 
gristly  thickening  at  one  point  of  its 
incurved  margin.  When  Darwin  sug- 
gested that  this  might  be  the  last  ves- 
tige of  a  pointed  ear-tip,  he  was  "un- 
mercifully laughed  at"  (bin  words  to 
the  writer).  Yet  twenty  years  later 
the  suggestion — it  had  been  no  more — 
had  gained  general  acceptance,  though 
unsupported  by  any  attesting  fact. 
The  last  few  weeks  of  the  great  man's 
life  were  cheered  by  an  interesting  dis- 
covery. It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  ears  of  some  new-born  infants 
were  covered  with  hairs.  It  was 
further  noticed  that  these  hairs  have 
a  determinate  direction,  or  grain,  that 
Instead  of  radiating  from  the  edge  of 
the  ear  like  a  fringe,  or  pursuing  one 
another  around  its  circumference  like 
the  sloping  teeth  of  a  ratchet,  they 
are  thickest  upon  the  back  of  the  ear, 


and  all  start  with  the  same  general 
direction,  but  presently  divide  Into  two 
streams,  one  of  which  makes  for  the 
rim  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ear,  the 
other  for  the  lower.  This  lower 
stream  of  hairs,  however,  presently 
executes  a  countermarch,  turning 
abruptly  upon  Itself,  converging  upon 
the  upper  stream,  and  both  come  curv- 
ing over  the  rolled  edge  of  the  ear  as 
though  endowed  with  intelligence  and 
seeking  something;  and  it  is  at  "Dar- 
win's Point"  that  the  two  streams 
meet,  and  where  in  well-marked  cases 
they  entwine  in  a  tuft  of  longer  and 
darker  hairs  which  may  project  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
either  side  of  the  head.  Remember,  I 
am  describing  the  ear  of  a  baby  of  a 
week;  by  the  month's  end  most,  or  all, 
of  its  characteristic  growth  will  have 
been  shed.  These  hairs  formed  the 
attesting  fact  so  long  awaited,  and  as 
such  the  Father  of  Evolution  joyfully 
hailed  them  ;  for  if  this  gristly  nodule 
were  not  an  atrophied  ear-tip,  why 
should  they  make  for  it?  But  if  his 
identification  were  correct  both  pheno- 
mena would  be  explicable,  and  the 
hair-growth  recognizably  a  survival  in 
man  of  one  of  those  black  ear-tufts 
which  are  believed  to  form  the  sig- 
nalling apparatus  of  so  many  animals 
(lynxes,  antelopes,  squirrels,  &c). 

Obviously  in  the  wilds  silence  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  both  hunter  and 
bunted.  The  tigress  drawing  up  to 
her  point,  and  the  mother  hare  aware 
of  a  footfall,  convey  their  knowledge 
to  the  cubs,  or  leverets,  behind  them 
not  by  growls  or  squeals,  which  would 
advertise  their  presence,  but  by  the 
motions  of  ears,  the  backs  of  which 
are  conspicuously  marked  with  some- 
what similiar  patterns  of  black,  white, 
and  russet  What  we  know  of  other 
animals  leads  us  to  assume  that  our 
ancestor  used  his  ears  for  this  purpose. 
Nor  does  the  clue  break  here;  this  is  no 
cul-de-sac,  but  an  avenue  which  widen* 
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as  we  advance.  Questions  press  for- 
ward for  solution,  and  the  answers  are 
already  in  sight  Thus,  it  will  be 
pointed  out  that  a  signalling  apparatus 
must  be  conspicuous,  which  the  human 
ear  is  not,  and  we  shall  be  asked  for 
evidence  of  the  ancestral  organ  hav- 
ing been  erect  and  prominent 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  testimony 
telling  against  these  assumptions.    It 
is  chiefly  negative.    History  is  silent* 
the  pictured  walls  of  Nineveh  and  Kar- 
nak   give   no  support  to   the   theory. 
The  classic  faun  is  too  elusive  a  wit- 
ness.   No  anthropoid  ape  has  an  ear 
which   Is    mobile,    or   prominent,    or 
pointed,  or  which  carries  a  tuft,  de- 
ficiencies which  would  be  germane  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  line  of  hu- 
man ascent  has  come  through  the  apes. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  it  did  not. 
They   have  degraded   from  a   higher 
plane,  have  gone  down  as  we  have  gone 
up.    A  gorilla  is  most  human  when  a 
baby,  man  is  most  ape-like  in  infancy. 
That  man  and  the  anthropoids  had  a 
common  ancestor  with  an  erect  and 
pointed   ear  is   probable,   though  we 
should  hardly  have  suspected  it  from 
theirs.    To  judge  from  appearances  the 
external  ear  was  a  dwindling  feature 
in  the  time  of  this  common  ancestor, 
and  since  the  stocks  parted  diminu- 
tion (degradation,  in  the  jargon  of  sci- 
ence) has  gone  farther  in  the  simian 
than  in  the  human  ear.    We  are  con- 
sidering  an   organ  peculiarly    apt  to 
degrade.     Probably  from  partial  dis- 
use the  ears  of  many  domestic  animals 
tend  to  lop  or  droop   (dogs,   rabbits, 
asses,  goats,  swine,  &c).     The  erect 
ear  of  the  cat  is  a  suggestive  excep- 
tion;   puss  hunts  by  night  and  does 
not  accept  our  help. 

.Leaving  the  negative  evidence  let  us 
get  back  to  our  thesis  and  see  where 
it  lands  us.  We  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  this  erect  ear,  primarily  an 
acoustic  organ,  but  pointed  and  tufted 
for  signalling,  sat  high  upon  the  head, 


and  was  larger  in  proportion  than  is 
ours  to-day.    It  is  evident  that  such  a 
feature  could  get  no  shelter  from  over- 
hanging tresses,  as  do  the  ears  of  sav- 
ages and  some  apes  (those  of  the  gorilla . 
and    the    gibbon    are    embedded    in 
thick   fur).     A   prominent   ear   must 
have  carried  its  own  coat  or  gone  wet 
and  cold.     (Animals  detest  wet  ears.) 
Does  not  the  hair  upon  the  back  of  the 
baby  ear  suggest  that  the  ancestral 
human  ear  had  such  a  covering?     It 
implies  more.    An  ear  sitting  close  to 
the  head,  as  does  ours,  and  as  do  the 
hairless   ears  of   apes    and   gibbons, 
needs  no  special  coat  of  its  own,  and 
if  it  ever  had  one  would  have  tended 
to  have  lost  it    As  to  diminished  size, 
the  foldings  and  crumplings  of  the  fea- 
ture, as  to  which  there  is  much  vari- 
ability, in  themselves  suggest  shrink- 
age, as  do  the  present  positions  of  the 
"point"  and  its  tuft;  that  it  was  an- 
ciently of  much  larger  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  the  distortion  of  the  lines 
of   hair-growths    upon    the   back,   di- 
verted by  the  contractions  of  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  grow.    May  we 
not  concede,  provisionally  at  all  events, 
a  leaf-shaped,  prominent  ear,  a  sema- 
phore, in  short?    But  such  an  organ 
must  have  had  mobility,  a  thesis  sup- 
ported by  a  mass  of  evidence.     The 
human   ear   is   still   partially   mobile. 
Most  of  us  have  friends  who  can  move 
their  ears — the  accomplishment  is  un- 
graceful, it  is  useless,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  its  ever  having  been  cultivated 
or  admired,  yet  it  persists,  and  is  far 
too  general  to  rank  as  an  abnormal 
freak.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  faculty 
rests  upon  a  secure  physical  basis:  the 
external  ear  of  each  of  us,  whether 
moveable  or  not,  is  supplied  with  a 
considerable-  area    of    muscle    lying 
around  and  behind  it    There  are  also 
two  sets  of  small  muscles  in  the  conch 
Itself.    These  last  are  almost  obsolete, 
for  whilst  many  can  move,  and  some 
can  erect  their  ears,  very  few  can  vl- 
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brate  their  tips.  (One  such  case  has 
been  recorded.)  A  fourth  muscle  per- 
sists around  the  orifice  of  the  internal 
ear.  An  aurist  tells  the  -writer  of 
slight,  involuntary  movements  of  this 
little-known,  unnamed  sphincter  which 
add  to  his  difficulties  when  diagnosing. 
This  last  points  us  a  very  long  way 
back;  far  beyond  our  tree-dwelling  an- 
cestor we  may  descry  a  semi-aquatic 
creature,  with  some  such  automatic 
valve  for  closing  the  ear  when  diving 
as  is  possessed  by  the  otter.  We  may 
liken  this  to  a  flint  arrowhead  among 
the  denarii,  it  throws  our  portrait  out 
of  shape. 

Am  I  leaning  too  trustfully  upon 
minutiae?  When  one  sees  a  narrow,  tri- 
angular slip  of  black  silk  stitched  to 
the  back  of  a  Breton's  jacket  from  the 
collar  down,  does  not  one  know  that 
the  man's  grandfather  wore  the  queue? 
And  when  one  finds  an  organ  without 
power  of  movement,  furnished  with 
three  or  four  sets  of  useless  muscles, 
what  inferences  as  to  the  past  of  that 
organ  must  one  draw? 

Let  us  sum  up.  The  testimony  is 
not  merely  cumulative,  but  mutually 
supporting.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
definite  phase  in  our  past  history,  dur- 
ing which  our  forefather,  a  hairy,  tree- 
haunting  quadruped,  had  developed  a 
large,  prominent,  pointed  ear  set  high 
upon  the  head,  an  ear  which  could  be 
erected,  laid  and  shaken  at  need,  an 
organ  which  was  covered  with  hair, 
and  bore  a  black,  spirally-twisted  tuft 
at  its  tip.  This  feature  must  have  been 
no  mere  ornament,  but  of  vital  impor- 
tance, or  why  should  our  constitution 
still  preserve  its  memory  and  make 
blind  efforts  to  reproduce  it?  Mohb 
must  have  elapsed  since  its  function 
ceased.  During  countless  generations 
no  baby  has  pulled  through  the  trou- 
bles of  infancy  by  virtue  of  a  tuft,  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  any  of  our  race 
since  pliocene  days  has  won  a  fight,  or 
a  wife,  by  wagging  or  twitching  his 


ears.  No  record  exists,  I  believe,  of 
any  savage  or  civilized  people  admir- 
ing these  peculiarities  in  their  children 
or  "breeding  for  points."  Yet  the  phe- 
nomena persist  The  next  question  is, 
under  what  circumstances  came  we  to 
part  with  such  highly-developed  and 
essential  sense-organs?  To  get  an  an- 
swer we  must  interrogate  eye  and 
nose. 

I  At  the  inner  angle  of  our  eyes  is  the 
last  vestige  of  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane, an  arrangement  for  protecting 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  a  retina  more 
sensitive  to  daylight  than  is  ours  to- 
day. This  indication  of  nocturnal 
habits  is  borne  out  by  the  tendency  of 
young  babies  to  sleep  all  day  and  crow 
half  the  night;  nature  at  that  stage 
reminds  them  of  their  forest  homes  and 
bids  them  be  up  and  about.  Fear  of 
the  dark,  of  "bears,"  will  come  four 
years  later,  an  impulse  due  less  to  the 
tree  than  to  the  cave.  Thus  in  his  own 
person,  ante-  or  post-natally,  does  each 
one  of  us  live  through  the  experiences 
of  the  race! 

What  testimony  has  the  nose  to  of- 
fer? At  the  back  of  our  faces  is  a 
large  cavity  lavishly  supplied  with 
nerves,  the  seat  of  the  olfactory  ap- 
paratus, now,  and  for  a  long  time  past, 
of  comparatively  small  importance 
though  essentia]  for  tasting;  ma- 
chinery which  has  almost  survived  Its 
uses,  and  bulks  out  of  proportion  to  its 
present  value.  Many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals constantly  appeal  to  the  nose  for 
warning  or  information:  it  is  more  use- 
ful than  the  eye  to  them;  but  no  liv- 
ing race  of  savages  relies  upon  the 
sense  of  smell  in  war  or  the  chase, 
nor  fe  there  any  record  of  such  use  in 
the  past  We  have  here  a  survival, 
for  we  are  no  longer  so  constituted 
that  we  can  believe  that  man's  large 
and  complicated  sense-organ  was  cre- 
ated by  rote,  or  developed  in  Imitation 
of  the  lower  animals,  or  to  enable  him 
to  distinguish  burgundy  from  hock,  or 
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a  violet  from  a  rose.  In  Its  present 
state  this  cavity  Is  of  dubious  advan- 
tage to  many  of  us;  It  Is  the  breeding- 
ground  of  adenoids,  catarrh,  &c.  Here 
is  marvellous  machinery  which  we  see 
our  fellow  animals  employ,  but  which 
we  have  almost  lost  the  art  of  using. 
It  must,  one  thinks,  be  assumed  that 
delicacy  of  nostril  was  once  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  our  ante-human 
ancestor  as  it  is  to  hosts  of  creatures 
to-day. 

If  this  be  so,  the  concurrent  testi- 
monies of  eye,  ear,  and  nose  point  us 
back  to  a  nocturnal  quadruped  peering 
short-sightedly  and  interrogating  every 
tainted  twig  and  flake  of  bark  with  his 
pointed  muzzle,  his  great  flexible,  ever- 
moving  ears  meanwhile  guaranteeing 
his  safety.1  Racial  advance  was  im- 
possible along  these  lines.  The  creature 
had  specialized  to  its  limit  as  a  lemu- 
roid:  a  heritage  awaited  him— upon 
conditions:  he  must  descend  from  his 
branch,  hunt  by  day,  develop  his  eyes 
and  hind  limbs.  In  what  form  neces- 
sity appealed  to  him  we  can  but  sur- 
mise. We  can  see  that  while  one  of 
his  cousin-races  hung  back  (as  the  Ge- 
pid  "bided  behind"  when  the  Goth 
marched  upon  Rome)  and  deteriorated 
Into  the  Madagascan  aye-aye,  our 
father  took  the  first  step,  he  came 
down  from  his  tree. 

Once  upon  the  ground,  and  in  day- 
light, the  comparative  values  of  his 
senses  shifted:  eyes  were  trumps:  the 
nose  gives  no  warning  of  a  wheeling 
eagle:  he  began  to  detect  silent  and 
scentless  enemies  from  afar.  His  eyes 
which  had  been  microscopes  became 
telescopes,  but  asked  for  a  clear  field. 
Finding  his  prone  posture  a  drawback, 
and  that  herbage  blocked  his  outlook, 
he  began  to  lift  his  forequarters  and 
then  to  go  erect,  not  commercing  with 

1  To  be  able  to  recall  the  history  and  to  give 
Its  riffht  value  to  every  passing  scent  mast 
have  been  of  paramount  importance  to  us  in 
oar  past.  Odors  still  appeal  to  our  memo- 
ries and  emotions;  the  register  is  there,  and 
written  up,  but  we  don't  use  it:  'tis  as  super- 
fluous as  is  a  reference  library  to  an  illiterate. 


the  skies  as  yet,  but  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  whip  at  the  covert-corner  rises 
In  his  stirrups  to  view  the  fox  away. 
But  a  nose  habitually  carried  5  feet 
from  the  ground  lost  50  per  cent  of  its 
sense  impressions,  and  grew  careless 
and  inaccurate.  As  it  diminished  in 
importance  the  muzzle  shortened. 
Meanwhile  the  neglected  ear  was 
growing  comparatively  untrustworthy; 
the  muscles  for  erecting  it  were  weak- 
ening, its  conch  drooped,  curled  upon  it- 
self and  shrank.  The  far-piercing  eyes 
were  growing  discriminating,  recep- 
tive: the  brain  behind  them  enlarged 
in  response  to  novel  needs.  Fresh  im- 
pressions had  to  be  stored:  the  cra- 
nium rose  leaving  the  ears  below  it. 
The  fore  limbs,  liberated  by  the  new 
erect  attitude,  armed  themselves  with 
staff  and  stone.  The  teeth  ceased  to  be 
weapons,  and  diminished  In  size.  The 
Jaw  shortened  and  weakened,  its  en- 
feebled muscles  relaxed  their  pressure 
upon  the  cranium,  permitting  the  brain 
to  broaden.  The  mouth  no  longer 
went  to  its  food,  the  food  was  brought 
to  the  mouth,  and  the  head,  released 
from  sordid  duties,  was  held  continu- 
ally erect,  and  became  more  and  more 
the  watch-tower  of  the  sentinel  eyes. 

Step  by  step,  with  long  pauses  and 
periods  of  almost  imperceptible  pro- 
gression, the  transition  was  effected 
from  a  nocturnal,  purblind,  wide-eared, 
spider-armed,  snuffling,  timorous,  quad- 
rumanous  tree-dweller  to  the  up-stand- 
ins?  Pithecanthropus  credit*,  the  lowest 
form  of  humanity  of  which  we  have 
any  fossil  evidence  at  present.  This 
way,  at  least,  the  phenomena  seem  to 
point.  Piece  by  piece  the  evidence  steps 
forth  and  attests.  The  distance  tra- 
versed seems  prodigious,  but  the  result 
was  still  in  doubt.  Homo  wpiens  was 
yet  afar.  Pithecanthropus,  though  a 
fellow  of  magnificent  legs  and  mas- 
sive jaw,  was  all  to  seek  In  the  matter 
of  forehead.  In  this  respect  he  was 
better  furnished  than  any  known  ape, 
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if  worse  than  any  recorded  savage. 
Such  as  he  was  he  was  a  marvellous 
achievement  for  evolution.  We  can 
dimly  descry  the  successive  steps,  but 
under  what  circumstances  they  were 
taken  we  shall  never  know.  We  start 
with  something  lower  than  a  lemur,  we 
attain  to  something  nobler  than  an 
ape.  An  arboreal  animal  would  never 
have  left  the  trees  whilst  there  was 
-forest  to  hold  him.  One  surmises  that 
from  physical  changes  in  the  surface 
of  the  land  a  continuous  forest-area 
was  broken  up,  and  scattered  remnants 
of  high  timber  were  Isolated  by  dryer 
areas  whereon  the  trees  stood  too 
sparsely  to  provide  a  continuous  over- 
head road.  In  such  conditions  a  va- 
riety of  species  would  be  produced;  the 
ancestral  form,  confined  to  limited 
patches  of  forest,  would  dwindle  and 
degrade.  There  would  be  competing 
races  less  and  less  arboreal  in  habit* 
which,  as  the  country  grew  more  open, 
would  tend  to  become  ground-dwelling 
bipeds  of  approximately  upright  car- 
riage. It  may  have  been  from  one  of 
these  forms  that  the  existing  anthro- 
poid apes  broke  away  back,  as  oppor- 
tunities of  resuming  a  strictly  forest 
life  occurred  at  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern edges  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
proto-human  form.  These  retrogres- 
sions may  have  taken  place  somewhat 
late  in  the  ascent  The  strata  in  which 
the  oldest  human,  or  semi-human,  re- 
mains have  been  found  give  color  to 
the  idea  of  a  drying-up  country  suc- 
ceeding forest  The  fossil  remains  of 
the  Javan  Pttheoanthropu*  were  associ- 
ated with  those  of  the  African  elephant 
and  Pangolin,  creatures  long  extinct  in 
the  Bast  Indies,  and  associated  to-day 
with  small  timber  and  an  open,  park* 
like  country  interspersed  with  patches 
of  veldt.  South  African  conditions,  in 
a  word,  where  an  animal  must  be  pre- 
pared to  travel  far  for  water.  The 
next  ascent  registered  by  fossils  is  the 
Nuremberg  Man,  hulking  and  heavy- 


jawed,  with  limited  powers  of  speech, 
if  the  chin  is  rightly  interpreted.  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  met 
his  death  in  a  sandy  waste  country 
into  which  anthropoid  apes  do  not 
venture;  by  his  time  the  transition 
must  have  been  effected,  our  ancestor 
had  definitely  broken  with  his  past 

Behold,  then,  our  palimpsest,  con- 
jecturally  deciphered,  pieced  together, 
letter  by  letter,  word  by  word.  Lines 
may  have  failed  here  and  there,  but  the 
story  recommences  and  may  be  car- 
ried through  after  a  sort.  One  makes 
sense  of  it.  We  lift  dazed  eyes  from  the 
perusal,  thinking  of  our  far-away  sire 
as  of  that  pawn  we  once  saw  a  Mas- 
ter mark  with  a  collar  of  thread:  "I 
will  mate  you,  sir,  with  this:*  He  did. 
We  threw  knights,  rooks,  bishops,  aye 
Royalty  Herself  against  that  pawn, 
vainly!  As  by  enchantment  he  plodded 
across  the  board  square  by  square, 
miraculously  immune,  touched  base, 
"Mate  in  five  moves,  if  you  please!" 
So,  for  some  purpose  Inscrutable,  the 
Master  of  Life  seems  to  have  singled 
out  from  his  brute  children  (and  among 
them  were  beasts  stately  and  huge 
and  terrible  to  see)  one  that  was  meanly 
a8pected,  skulking,  blinking,  and  small, 
"Behold  your  future  master  .... 
Do  your  Worst!'  Since  then  has  not 
the  Lord  God  in  very  sooth  pushed  His 
creature  across  the  waste  places  of 
His  world?  Stern-faced  angels,  Hun- 
ger and  Fear,  paced  behind  the 
wanderer,  warning  him  on  from  this 
and  from  that  green  resting-place  along 
dwindling  vistas  of  little  centuries, 
while  unnamed  constellations  changed 
above  him  and  unsailed  oceans  deep- 
ened and  dried.  One  muses  with 
shaken  heart  upon  those  long  years  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  as  to 
which  History  lays  her  hand  upon  her 
mouth,  and  the  voice  of  Legend  is  as 
the  pipe  of  the  wind  beneath  the  stars. 
Long  was  the  march  and  many  fell 
by  the  way,  many  hung  back  to  stag- 
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nate  in  the  low-browed  bestialities  of 
wood-devil,  ogre  and  troll,  the  Man- 
of-the-rocks  (bogey  of  Teuton  nurser- 
ies), hideous  autocbfthonoi  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  whose  mis-shapen,  ateatopygic 
nudity  amazed  Old  Egypt,  yes,  and  the 

Tbe  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


recently  extinct  Tasmanlan  of  our 
fathers'  days,  and  the  Bushmen  and 
forest  dwarfs  of  our  own.  The  head 
of  the  column  pushed  on,  touched  its, 
goal — Manhood;  the  beast  baa  become 
human.  R  M  WMi8 

(AsMon  Hillier8). 
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The  — st  iteginient  of  Brandenburg 
Infantry  of  the  Line  lay  in  barracks 
at  Goblentz,  awaiting  the  order  to  pro- 
ceed on  annual  manoeuvres.  They 
formed  part  of  a  Field  Force  which, 
mobilized  for  that  purpose,  and  pre- 
pared to  the  last  infinitesimal  detail  for 
the  field,  had  grumbled  and  sworn,  for 
the  past  week,  at  the  Irksome  restraint 
of  strict  confinement  to  lines. 

Manoeuvres  that  year,  so  rumor  had 
it.  were  to  be  on  an  entirely  novel  plan, 
as  faithful  a  reproduction  of  actual 
war  conditions  as  was  possible  in  peace 
time,  which  naturally  translated  itself 
to  the  ordinary  linesman  as  much 
marching,  short  rations,  and  wet 
clothes. 

"Never  mind!"  said  the  Branden- 
burgers,  "let's  go  on  with  it.  Anything 
is  better  than  hanging  about  in 
barracks." 

Still  the  order  was  delayed;  it  seemed 
possible  the  General  Staff  had  over- 
looked the  existence  of  the  army  corps 
at  Coblentz;  except  that  repeated 
orders  from  Headquarters  to  command- 
ing-officers injuncted  the  necessity  of 
holding  their  respective  regiments  in 
readiness  for  instant  mobilization  at 
literally  a  moment's  notice. 

Johann  Saltzburger,  company  com- 
mander in  the  — th  Brandenburgers, 
came  into  his  room  one  evening  as  the 
clock  was  striking  ten.  He  opened  the 
window  and  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  sky,  starless  and  lowering, 
with  a  promise  of  rain  before  morn. 
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He  turned,  irresolutely,  adjusted  the 
lamp,  pulled  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper 
and  prepared  to  attempt  epistolary 
efforts.  But  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered. An  entire  lack  of  news  and 
an  uncultivated  imagination  conspired 
against  him.     "My  dear  Father, — We 

are  still  here  in   barracks "     His 

glance  wandered  round  the  room  seek- 
ing inspiration,  and  rested  on  the 
neatly  folded  pile  of  service  kit,  laid 
out  all  ready  for  the  alarm  bugle.  "At 
one  instant  into  full  marching  order 
spring,"  he  quoted,  from  an  official 
order. 

At  that  moment  the  alarm  bugle 
sounded,  and  Saltzburger  performed 
the  evolution  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
quick-change  artist. 

Down  into  the  square  he  dashed, 
fumbling  bis  chin-strap  into  position, 
to  where  his  company  had  fallen  in, 
with  the  senior  N.G.O.  calling  the  roll. 
"Schellhaas."  "Here!"  'ttftlttelstadt" 
"Here!"  "Scherff."  "Here!"  "All 
present,  sir!"  he  reported,  saluting. 
"No.  3  Company  all  present,  sir,"  re- 
peated Saltzburger  to  the  Adjutant. 
The  Colonel's  charger  clattered  iron  on 
flint  as  be  moved  to  the  head  of  the 
leading  company.  A  sharp  order,  a 
rattle  of  arms,  and  the  leading  files 
moved  off  through  the  open  gates  Into 
the  streets.  Tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
tramp!  in  steady  and  sonorous  unison. 

They  fell  in  behind  the  rear  files  of 
a  Hessian  regiment,  bound  apparently 
for  the  same  destination  as  themselves, 
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and  were  followed  by  a  battalion  of 
the  Fusiliers  of  the  Guard. 

Out  of  side  streets  and  cross  roads 
fresh  troops  streamed  interminably,  all 
making  for  the  railway  station;  the 
hunt  was  up  and  the  Coblentz  army 
corps  on  the  move  at  last. 

The  regiment,  now  merged  In  the 
ordered  mass  of  a  brigade,  halted  in 
the  square  outside  the  station. 

A  staff  officer  rode  up  to  the  colonel 
and,  referring  to  a  paper,  said,  "Your 
number,  Colonel,  in  the  scheme  of 
operations  is  13.  You  will  draw  your 
ammunition  from  ordnance  wagon 
numbered  13.  Your  supply;  transport 
will  be  numbered  13,  and  your  regiment 
will  entrain  on  troop  train  with  13  on 
the  engine  smokestack."  He  added, 
"Fifty  rounds  per  man,"  and  rode  off, 
as  busy  as  a  bee. 

An  ordnance  wagon,  labelled  with 
the  magic  number,  drew  up,  on  the 
word  of  command  the  sergeants  of  the 
regiment  dashed  up  to  it  and  drew  the 
requisite  number  of  rounds  In  their 
helmets,  as  is  the  custom  of  sergeants 
the  world  over. 

"Number  thirteen,"  cried  a  voice  In 
the  night— and  the  regiment  tramped 
on,  into  the  station  and  on  to  the  plat- 
form, from  which  a  train  was  just 
pulling  out  and  another,  with  a  gigantic 
'  13  on  the  engine,  steaming  in. 

The  ranks  broke,  the  doors  opened, 
the  men  entrained,  and  as  Saltzburger, 
getting  last  into  one  of  the  officers1 
carriages,  turned  to  shut  the  door,  he 
saw  the  platform,  so  recently  populated 
by  the  burly  forms  of  the  Branden- 
burgera,  empty  save  for  a  railway  offi- 
cial with  a  signalling  lamp;  saw,  more- 
over, the  headlights  of  another  train 
steaming  in,  and  the  leading  files  of 
another  regiment  approaching  to  oc- 
cupy its  seats. 

They  pulled  out  past  the  Uhlans  and 
Dragoons,  busily  and  systematically 
entraining  hones,  past  steam  cranes 
loading    guns    and    limbers    of    the 


artillery,  rattled  over  the  points,  and 
settled  down  to  a  respectable  pace  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  occupants  of  Saltzburger's  car- 
riage comprised  the  senior  Captain,  who 
had  mastered  the  necessary  attributes 
of  a  senior  captaincy  to  a  nicety,  and 
would  never  master  anything  else;  a 
somewhat  obese   and   sensual   Major, 
lately  returned  from  an  East  African 
appointment,  where  he  had  contracted 
sybaritic  habits,  who  divided  his  spare 
time  between  an  affection  for  Turken 
blod  and  other  weird  beverages  and  a 
pursuit  of  the  fair  sex,  catholic  almost 
to  vulgarity;  Lieutenant  Schrieber,  who 
affected  a  study  of  world  politics,  in 
conjunction  with  the  necessary  lore  of 
his  profession,  sat  on  the  further  corner 
seat  to  Saltzburger,  and  opposite  was 
his  own  Subaltern,  Fritz  von  Rettberg 
— the  irrepressible  Fritz,  whose  whim- 
sicalities   and    irrepressible    mischief 
were  the  despair  and  secret  joy  of  his 
seniors,  for  whom  the  world  existed 
simply  to   provide   for  his  insatiable 
merriment— the  Eternal  Boy,  with  all 
the  making  of  a  good  soldier  under  the 
optimistic      devilry      which      neither 
Church  nor  Kaiser  parade  could  ever 
effectually  damp. 

These  and  two  others  made  up  the 
complement. 

A  few  desultory  remarks,  and  they 
individually  composed  themselves  to 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  slum- 
ber possible  on  a  troop  train. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  detrained  by  the  side  of  the  line, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  making  use 
of  a  bank  to  get  their  horses  and  gear 
off. 

As  the  regiment  fell  in,  after  de- 
training, a  tall,  thin-faced  officer,  with 
a  pronounced  hawk  nose  and  keen  eyes, 
was  talking  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
Brandenburgers. 
Saltzburger  recognized  him  as  Prince 

Leopold  von  L ,  one  of  the  Personal 

Staff  of  the  Emperor;  and,  from  his 
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proximity,  could  overhear  scraps  of  the 
conversation, 

"A  front  of  three  regiments,  Colonel 
—your  own  to  form  the  centre,  with 
the  Hessians  on  your  right  and  the  8th 
Rifle  Battalion  on  your  left.  Immedi- 
ate supports,  the  Fusiliers  of  the 
Guards  and  102nd  Silesian  Regiment. 
But  with  the  most  absolute  silence!"— 
he  marked  the  urgency  with  a  claw- 
like hand  —  <4the  most  absolute, 
Colonel!*'  A  servant  brought  him  his 
horse  and  he  mounted  and  rode  off. 
His  bit  and  irons  were  a  curious  dull 
grey  color. 

The  Brandenburg  officers  clustered 
round  their  Colonel. 

"Gentlemen!   the  position   is   this — 
ourselves  in  the  centre,  with  the  Hes- 
sians  and  Rifles,  will  advance  along 
this    road   1,000    metres    in    order   of 
column  of  march.     At  that  point  the 
regiments  will  form  line,  files  extended 
to  two  paces,  and  proceed  with  a  com- 
pass direction  reading  N.N.W.  exactly 
to  a  certain  point,  where  they  will  halt, 
and    await   daylight.      However,    the 
actual  direction  will  not  concern  us,  as 
Staff  Officers,  as  soon  as  we  extend, 
will  lead  the  line  in  advance  by  forty 
paces,  visible  to  the  company  guides, 
who  can  adjust  their  direction  thereto. 
Our  care  is  that  the  most  absolute 
silence  be  observed.     I  do  not  mean 
the  ordinary  'no  talking,'  but  the  men 
must    adjust   their    accoutrements    so 
that  no  metal  part  may  inadvertently 
strike  on  another.    Furthermore,  they 
must  march  with  a  high  bended  knee," 
the  Colonel  picked  up  bis  leg  to  illus- 
trate his  meaning,   "so  that  no  man 
may  stumble  over  Inequalities  of  the 
ground;  and.  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  move  softly  and  not  tramp.    Do 
you    understand,    gentlemen?      Good! 
Now  make  your  details  understand!" 
The  Hessians  moved  off  along  the 
road  like  ghosts,  the  Brandenburgers 
followed.  A  mounted  Staff  Officer  halted 
the  column  at  the  necessary  distance. 


the  regiments  extended  into  line,  and, 
treading  like  Agag,  softly,  pursued  a 
N.N.W.  direction  over  country  undu- 
lating and  hedgeless,  pasture,  plough, 
stubble,  and  commonage. 

A  cloak-shrouded,  monster  shape 
loomed  up  in  front  of  Saltzburger  and 
moved  off  in  front — the  directing  Staff 
Officer. 

A  mist  came  up,  blotting  out  the 
indistinct  contour  of  the  ground.  The 
line  advanced,  slowly,  and  with  ex- 
ceeding carefulness.  Saltzburger 
noticed  that  the  men  behind  him  were 
apparently  holding  their  breath.  The 
rest  of  the  Army  Corps  had,  to  all 
intents,  vanished,  although,  for  one 
Instant,  Saltzburger  fancied  he  heard 
the  faint,  far-off  scrunch  of  gun-wheels. 

It  seemed  an  interminable  tramp, 
and  the  darkness  was  such  that,  at 
times,  he  had  difficulty  in  discerning 
the  form  of  the  guide.  Eventually  the 
guide's  right  hand  shot  up, above  his 
head. 

"Halt!    Ssh!" 

The  S.O.  came  carefully  back  to 
Saltzburger,  and,  bending  down  over 
his  horse's  neck,  said,  "About  a  hun- 
dred  metres  in  your  direct  front  is  a 
rough  cart  track.  Advance  to  it!  halt! 
and  lie  down,  awaiting  further  orders!" 

So  close  he  came  his  stirrups  touched 
Saltzburger's  right  hand,  with  a  wet, 
sodden,  soft  feel,  and  he  knew  the  bit 
and  irons,  like  Prince  Leopold's,  were 
muffled  with  wash-leather. 

"Forward!"  They  gained  the  road, 
and  lay  down,  slowly  and  stealthily. 

A  low  bank,  about  three  feet  high, 
formed  its  opposite  rampart,  and  on 
this  Saltzburger  perched  himself,  lean- 
ing against  what  he  took  to  be,  in  the 
darkness,  a  milestone. 

"Fancy  milestonlng  a  track  like 
this!"  Around  him  the  dull,  mist- 
sodden  darkness  hung  like  a  black  pall, 
and  in  his  direct  front  it  seemed  darker 
than  ever. 

Then  a  curious  feeling  arose  in  his 
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mind,  a  sense  of  something  huge,  alive, 
breathing,  and  crouched,  somewhere 
behind  the  black,  opaque  veil.  It  was 
a  creepy,  mysterious  feeling,  and  his 
military  sense  interpreted  it  to  be  the 
opposing  force  (probably  the  Metz  gar- 
rison) encamped  in  front.  That  was  it, 
of  course,  and  the  surprise  would  be  at 
dawn.  Then,  in  front  of  him,  he  heard 
a  shouted  order,  harsh  and  indistinct, 
followed  by  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
cavalry  trotting  on  a  high  road.  The 
sounds  grew  fainter,  and  he  remem- 
bered his  presentiment. 

"Our  cavalry!"  he  thought  "but 
what  a  row,  not  much  wash-leather 
about  that!  Well!  I  must  have  been 
mistaken,  but  the  night  is  always  full 
of  weird  imaginings!  But  what  a  row 
those  infernal  cavalry  make!"  as  he 
plainly  heard  another  squadron  take  up 
the  hoof  tattoo  on  the  metal.  "What 
about  the  'absolute  silence'  rule?  Good 
heavens!  and  we  slogging  along  over 
the   country   without   even   daring  to 

spit!" 

The  dawn  broke,  the  mist  grew 
lighter  and  showed  signs  of  lifting. 
Saltzburger  glanced  incuriously  at  the 
milestone,  against  which  he  still  leant. 

Then  his  heart  gave  a  great  Jump. 

"Heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  mentally, 
"tee  cere  on  the  frontier.  And  what  art 
our  cavalry  doing  in  Franoet" 

Then  a  bugle  sounded  on  his  right 
front,  others  took  up  the  call,  and 
Saltzburger,  trying  to  hurriedly  recon- 
struct his  speculations,  recognized  the 
French  reveille. 

The  mist  lifted  Uke  a  curtain— as  if 
in  response  to  the  chanting  bugles— 
about  200  yards  to  his  front  stood  a 
couple  of  grey-hooded  figures,  with 
overcoats  hooked  back  disclosing  red 
breeches  and  white  gaiters.  They  simul- 
taneously swept  the  hoods  back  from 
their  heads,  settled  their  kepis  with  a 
shake,  and  stared,  with  amazed  coun- 
tenances, at  the  suddenly  disclosed 
spike-helmeted  Brandenburgers.     And 


behind  them,  half  a  mile  away  in  the 
hollow,  with  marquee,  tent  bivouac, 
horse-line,  and  artillery  park,  lay  the 
Third  Army  Corps  of  the  Loire. 

Then  the  bugles  changed  their  mel- 
odious salutations  of  the  day  to  the 
shrill,  piercing,  urgent  notes  of  the 
alarm,  and  the  camp  below  hummed 
like  a  disturbed  hive. 

Brown-faced  Zouaves  in  their  pic- 
turesque Oriental  uniform,  Voltigeurs, 
Chasseurs  &  Pied,  ominously  fixing 
bayonets  that  glittered  menacingly  in 
the  rising  sunlight,  while  a  cavalry 
brigade,  already  en  route  to  the  west, 
wheeled  about  by  squadrons  and  came 
galloping  back  to  the  help  of  their 
menaced  countrymen. 

"Steady,  Brandenburgers!  Steady!" 
the  Colonel  commanded,  in  deep  tones. 
"Steady,  men!  Wait  for  the  word  of 
command!"  roared  the  Company  offi- 
cers. 

The  tension  grew  moment  by  mo- 
ment as  the  French,  having  made  their 
hurried  dispositions,  crouched,  as 
grimly  quiet  as  their  ancient  foes  and 
neighbors,  waiting,  as  they  all  were, 
the  one  flighty-headed  fool  on  either 
side  to  lose  his  head  and  fire  the  train 
of  tragedy  and  blood. 

Saltzburger,  his  men  well  in  hand, 
crouched  still  against  the  frontier  bea- 
con, staring  at  the  novel  military  scene 
in  front,  and  sub-consciously  admiring, 
with  his  soldier's  mind,  the  splendid 
discipline  of  the  surprised  troops.  "Al- 
most as  smart  as  we  are!"  he  mentally 
commented. 

The  tension  relaxed  suddenly  as  the 
two  General  Staffs  weTe  seen  approach- 
ing each  other,  and  the  two  Generals 
of  Division  tendered  each  other  a 
formal  salute.  The  German,  stiff, 
precise,  and  exceedingly  polite,  the  un- 
smiling politeness,  bound,  hedged,  and 
enclosed  by  unbending  regulations;  the 
Frenchman,  debonair,  polite,  with  the 
suavity  of  the  Gaul,  that  can  utter  a 
"bon  mot"  on  a  death-bed. 
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The  German  General  regretted  any 
alarm  his  unheralded  advent  might 
have  caused  the  French  army.  "Quite 
as  surprised  himself,  had  no  idea  of 
the  proximity  of  the  French  troops,  was 
on  manoeuvres,  with  orders  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  &c.  A  thousand 
regrets,  any  inconvenience  caused,  &c!" 

The  Frenchman  was  equally  on 
manoeuvres,  was,  in  fact,  operating 
against  the  4th  Army  Corps,  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Verdun, 
and  advancing  S.W.  Hoped  to  be  in 
touch  with  them  some  time  in  the  day; 
in  fact,  his  cavalry  screen  had  already 
gone  out.  "A  thousand  regrets,  but 
his  dispositions  demanded  his  imme- 
diate attention!     Au  re  voir,  General!" 

The  Army  of  the  Loire  moved  out  to 
find  their  mimic  adversaries,  and  the 
Coblentz  Division  watched  them  go; 
steady,  easy,  and  breakfasting  off 
haversack-carried  emergency  rations. 

An  outlying  half-company  of  French 
infantry,  under  charge  of  a  subaltern, 
came  down  the  frontier  from  the  left 
flank,  to  rejoin  their  regiment.  Fine 
men,  all  of  them,  ranging  round  5  ft. 
8  in.,  Breton  peasants,  Reservists,  with 
black  tunics  and  breeches  a  slightly 
deeper  crimson  than  the  ordinary  lines- 
man's tint 

The  subaltern,  who  approximated 
very  nearly  in  disposition  of  devilry 
to  Fritz,  led  them  an  unnecessary 
round,  in  order  that  they  should  pass 
directly  under  the  Teuton  noses.  With 
chests  thrown  out,  rifles  at  the  correct 
carry,  heads  up,  faces  stern  and  un- 
movably  looking  front,  free  arms 
aswing.  in  unison  with  the  dew-scat- 
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tering,  gaitered  feet  that  tripped  and 
strode  in  the  swaggering  swing  of  their 
lilting  march,  the  bearing  of  every  man 
seemed  to  say,  "Well  show  you  how  to 
do  it!" 

Saltzburger  involuntarily  drew  him- 
self up  to  the  stiff  parade  attitude,  and 
glared  at  them,  unconsciously,  not  in 
defiance  to  the  unspoken  challenge, 
but  in  grim  curiosity,  for  were  these 
not  the  men  who  so  lately  held  the  key 
of  Life's  Mystery  for  him?  from  whom 
(had  the  nameless  flighty-headed  fool 
aforesaid  only  lived  up  to  his  fabled 
reputation)  he  would  have  taken  the 
coup  de  grace  his  midnight  moodiness 
had  prophesied. 

But  the  French  Sub.,  noticing  his 
attitude,  and  delighted  at  having  made 
a  hit,  put  his  hand  to  his  moustache, 
to  hide  the  grin,  the  mockery  of  which 
he  could  not  keep  from  his  merry  eyes. 

Lower  down  stood  Fritz,  by  his  half- 
company.  As  the  French  detachment 
passed  him,  he  recognized  the  kindred 
spirit,  his  dual  self  in  red  breeches  and 
kepi,  and  acknowledged  it  with  a  broad 
grin  and  a  hand  fluttering  to  the  peak 
of  his  rakishly  cocked  helmet,  "Bon 
jour,  camarade!" 

A  sharp  order!  With  a  snap  and  a 
rattle  the  detachment  came  from  the 
slope  to  the  shoulder,  and  Fritz's  half- 
company  sprang  to  attention  like 
automata  released  by  a  spring. 

Company  manners  and  the  courtesies 
of  war.  And  two  specimens  of  the 
Eternal  Boy,  possessed  of  the  Heaven- 
sent gift  of  Immortal  humor,  had  met 
between  the  clash  of  arms  and  ac- 
knowledged their  brotherhood. 

Josephine  Paine. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Bv  Sib  Hbhby  Lvot. 

After  reading  Mr.  Chesterton's  book  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehnmnn  has  proved  that  the 

on  Charles  Dickens,  published  six  years  estimate  was  misleading.    His  Charles 

ago,  It  seemed  that  the  last  word  had  Dickens  as  Editor  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 

been  said  on  the  fascinating  subject,  presents  in  detail  a  close  and  intimate 
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view  of  the  novelist  only  touched  upon 
in  earlier  works.  From  his  great-uncle, 
William  Henry  Wills,  who  for  some- 
thing like  a  score  of  years  worked  as 
sub-editor  on  Household  Words  and  All 
the  Tear  Round,  Mr.  Lehmann  has  in- 
herited a  large  collection  of  letters 
written  by  Dickens,  chiefly  upon  the 
business  of  his  weekly  paper. 

Having  founded  Household  Words  in 
co-partnership  with  the  firm  of  Brad- 
bury &  Evans,  who  published  it,  Dick- 
ens, who  underneath  habitual  geniality 
of  manner  nourished  a  strain  of  occa- 
sional implacable  animosity,  quarrelled 
with  them  because  Punch  refused  to 
give  up  one  of  its  pages  to  the  circula- 
tion of  a  letter  explaining  and  vindica- 
ting the  novelist's  separation  from  his 
wife.  In  opposition  he  started  All  the 
Tear  Round,  which  speedily  achieved 
the  success  instantly  attained  by  the 
first  venture.  At  the  period  covered 
by  the  letters  to  Wills,  Dickens  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  deathless  work. 

What  is  surprising  to  find  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  turned  aside  from 
his  supreme,  engrossing  labor  to  bend 
the  whole  of  his  tremendous  energies 
for  the  moment  or  the  hour  upon  the 
ourrent  number  of  his  periodical.  He 
supervised  its  make-up,  read  all  the 
proofs,  not  infrequently  rewriting  col- 
umns and  pages.  After  reading  these 
often  scrappy  letters,  written  under 
high  pressure,  one  feels  that  howso- 
ever wide  his  range  of  study,  he  never 
before  knew  the  man  Dickens. 

The  connection  of  Wills  with  Dick- 
ens commenced  on  the  launching  of  the 
Daily  News,  to  whose  sub-editorial  staff 
Wills  was  appointed,  with  the  pleas- 
anter  duty  of  acting  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  editor.  At  page  4  of  the 
volume  there  appears  a  photograph  of 
Wills  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
His  clothes,  more  especially  about  the 
legs  and  arms,  are  fashioned  in  volu- 
minous manner  suggesting  either  that 


they  were  made  for  a  man  of  more 
massive  mould  or  that  the  owner  had 
grievously  shrunk  in  bodily  frame 
since  he  was  measured  for  the  suit. 
Over  a  continuous  fringe  of  whisker 
and  beard  there  beams  a  kindly  face. 
On  the  table  at  his  elbow  is  advantage- 
ously set  a  tall  silk  hat  in  shape  and 
size  depressingly  suggestive  of  a  tomb- 
stone. A  few  letters  written  during 
Dickens's  brief  editorship  of  the  Daily 
News  were  preserved  by  the  faithful 
secretary.  I  read  one  with  peculiar 
personal  interest.  The  first  number  of 
the  Daily  News  appeared  on*21st  Janu- 
ary 1846.  On  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, an  interval  of  exactly  a  fort- 
night, Dickens  writes  to  his  secretary 
to  inform  him  that  he  "dines  out  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  and  next  day, 
Thursday,  and  shall  not  be  here  either 
evening  until  rather  late.  I  shall 
not  be  here  generally  on  Sunday 
night" 

When  I  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Netcs, 
a  position  hallowed  by  association  with 
Dickens,  I  early  fell  into  the  habit  of 
leaving  town  on  Saturday  morning, 
not  reappearing  at  the  office  till  Mon- 
day. It  certainly  was  not  a  condition 
upon  which  the  editorship  of  a  great 
morning  paper  could  be  successfully 
carried  on.  I  confess  that  in  yielding 
to  the  temptation  I,  with  judicious 
reticence,  felt  guilty.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  illustrious  precedent  for  the  slack- 
ness. It  is  apparent  from  this  letter 
that  already  in  the  first  fortnight  Dick- 
ens was  beginning  to  feel  uncomfort- 
able in  the  fetters  of  the  editorial  chair. 
Five  days  later,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  resigned  an  editorship  that 
lasted  something  less  than  three 
weeks.  For  eighteen  months  I  strug- 
gled on  through  uncongenial  work  re- 
luctantly undertaken.  By  an  Interest- 
ing coincidence,  Mr.  Lehmann  was  also 
for  a  while  editor  of  the  Daily  Netcs, 
filling  the  chair  for  a  period  longer 
than  was  possible  to  Dickens,  but  not 
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reaching  the  full  length  of  my  own 
achievement 

It  was  in  1850  that  Dickens,  realiz- 
ing a  project  over  which  he  had  long 
brooded,  established  Household  Words. 
It  was  a  weekly  paper  issned  at  the 
price  of  twopence.  Writing  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell  on  the  31  st  of  January  In  this 
year,  Dickens  describes  his  new  ven- 
ture as  "a  cheap  weekly  journal  of 
general  literature.  No  writers'  names 
to  be  used,  neither  my  own  nor  any 
other.  Every  paper  will  be  published 
without  any  signature,  and  all  will 
seem  to  express  the  general  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  journal,  which  is  the 
raising  up  of  those  that  are  down  and 
the  general  Improvement  of  our  social 
condition."  In  the  proprietorship  of 
the  magazine  Dickens  conjoined  *  the 
printers  and  publishers,  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  who  owned  one-quarter  share, 
John  Forster  one-eighth,  Wills  one- 
'  eighth,  Dickens  retaining  for  himself 
a  full  half -share.  In  addition  to  this 
handsome  share  of  the  profits,  he  drew 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
as  editor,  with  payment  for  any  liter- 
ary articles  he  might  contribute. 
Wills,  In  addition  to  his  share  of  the 
profits,  had  as  sub-editor  a  weekly 
wage  of  eight  pounds.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  generally  business-like 
agreement  drawn  up  by  the  editor 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  share  of 
proprietorial  profits,  Forster  should 
contribute  literary  articles  without  ad- 
ditional remuneration.  This  loosely 
constructed  clause  naturally  failed  in 
practice,  and  after  brief  experiment 
Forster  relinquished  his  one-eighth 
share,  remaining  an  occasional  contri- 
butor on  ordinary  terms  of  remunera- 
tion. 

Dickens  had  a  great  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  title  as  a  condition  of  a  suc- 
cessful literary  enterprise.  His  fancy 
was  rich  in  suggestion.  Among  his 
correspondence,  Wills  treasured  two 
slips  of  paper  on  which  In  the  chief's 


handwriting  are  jotted  down  a  number 
of  titles  for  choice.  Here  they  are: 
"The  Hearth,"  "The  Forge,"  ••The  Cru- 
cible," "The  Anvil  of  the  Time," 
"Charles  Dickens's  Own,"  "Seasonable 
Leaves,"  "Evergreen  Leaves,"  "Home," 
"Home  Music,"  "Change,"  "Time  and 
Tide,"  "Twopence,"  "English  Bells," 
"Weekly  Bells,"  "The  Rocket,"  "Good 
Humor."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
title  finally  selected  does  not  appear  in 
this  list.  Dickens's  favorite  at  the 
time  was  "The  Forge."  He  pleased 
himself  with  setting  forth  this  title 
in  full  form,  with  a  quotation  from 
Longfellow  that  had  suggested  it: 

Thus  at  the  flaming  for  ye  of  life  our 

actions  must  be  wrought, 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped  each 

burning  deed  and  thought 

THE  FORGE. 

A  Weekly  Journal, 

Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Dickens  devoted  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  to  launching  and 
successfully  floating  his  new  venture. 
It  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  engross  the 
full  time  of  a  man,  howsoever  capable 
of  continued  effort.  Actually  it  was  a 
supplement  to  the  planning  and  writ* 
ing  of  what  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
novel,  David  Oopperfteld.  Dickens 
never  did  anything  by  halves.  He 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work  with 
a  concentration  of  energy  that  could 
not  have  been  excelled  if  not  merely 
his  daily  bread  but  his  life  depended 
upon  its  success.  He  not  only  liberally 
contributed  to  every  number  of  the 
magazine.  He  supervised  the  list  of 
contributors,  read  every  proof,  se- 
verely corrected  them,  occasionally  re- 
wrote columns  of  an  article  which, 
failing  the  magic  touch  of  his  hand, 
must  needs  have  been  rejected. 

He  was  particular  even  to  punctu- 
ation. Writing  to  Wills  from  Broad- 
stairs  on  the  30th  July  1851,  he  says: 
"I  have  gone  through  the  number  since 
returning  home.    Again  I  observe  one 
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or  two  of  the  articles  in  a  very  slovenly 
state,  both  as  to  the  Queen's  English 
and  pointing.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
set  them  quite  right.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  the  proofs  I  have  sent  Green- 
ing." Ten  days  later  he  writes  again 
from  his  beloved  seaside  retreat:  "In 
the  'May  Festival'  of  Miss  Howltt 
(very  good),  for  the  Lord's  love  don't 
let  us  have  any  allusions  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  Make  the  first  sentence 
the  first  paragraph,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  second  paragraph  as  it  stands. 
Also  substitute  names  for  those  initial 
letters,  Mr.  G.f  and  the  like." 

Further  quotations  from  his  weekly 
letter  to  his  sub-editor  Illustrate  how 
this  man  of  supremest  genius,  with 
Steerforth  and  the  quaint  homestead 
on  the  shingle  at  Yarmouth  on  his 
mind,  and  Mr.  Mlcawber  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  focussed  his  attention  on  the 
lack  of  superfluity  of  a  comma,  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  or  the 
arrangement  of  a  paragraph:  "In 
Home's  'Ballooning,'  always  Insert 
'Mr.'  before  'Green.'  Also,  insert  'Mr.' 
before  'Poole,'  and  call  him  the 
well-known  author.'"  At  the  end  of 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  com- 
mencement, instead  of  'fanatical  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  execution,' 
read  'sentence  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  was  carried  into  Christian  exe- 
cution.' In  the  'London  Tavern'  dele. 

'The    actor    Macready.'      Mrs.    's 

story  would  be  very  good  now,  I  think. 
It  would  be  as  easy  almost  to  write 
one  as  I  found  it  to  get  point  and 
terseness  out  of  such  an  infernal  hash." 
His  generous  habit  of  spending  him- 
self upon  the  efforts  of  other,  often 
obscure,  writers  is  Illustrated  in  a  let- 
ter to  Wills  returning  a  story  eventu- 
ally printed:  "An  alteration  occurs 
to  me— easily  made — which  I  think 
would  greatly  improve  it,  in  respect 
of  interest  and  quiet  pathos,  and  a 
closing  sentiment  of  pleasure  to  the 
reader.     It   should   be   delicately   ex- 


pressed that  the  man  (admirably  de- 
scribed) who  comes  a-courting  Miss 
Furbey  is  the  old  lover  who  has  always 
been  faithful.  I  think  Miss  Furbey 
might  have  always  had  a  miniature  of 
him  hanging  up  or  in  a  pet  drawer, 
and  sometimes  brought  out,  taken 
when  he  was  a  young  man;  and  that 
when  the  narrator  begins  to  observe 
him  and  his  visits  she  should  still  see 
in  the  gray  hair  and  the  worn  face 
something  of  that  portrait" 

When  dealing  with  leaders  for  the 
{Times  Delane  was  accustomed  to  add 
illuminative  sentences,  but  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  Dickens  habitually  de- 
voted valuable  time.     To  a  man  less 
loyal  In  disposition,  less  phlegmatic  In 
temperament,  than  was  the  sub-editor 
of  Household  Words,  the  arrival  of  the 
weekly  letter  from  an  Implacable  chief 
must  in  course  of  time  have  grown  un- 
endurable. One  letter,  dated  from  Bou- 
logne, 5th  August  1853,  fairly  illustrates 
Dickens's  editorial   method:    "In   the 
first  place,  the  No.  is  an  awfully  and 
solemnly  heavy  one;   and,  If  you  have 
any  kind  of  means  to  that  end  by  you, 
must  really  be  lightened.    I  read  it  last 
night,  and  had  a  nightmare.    I  doubt 
If  anything  so  heavy  (except  stewed 
lead)  could  possibly  be  taken  before 
going  to  bed.    1st    'Justice  to  Bears.' 
The  name  won't  do.    We  have  already 
had  'Justice  to  the  Hyaena.'    'Brother 
Bruin'    would   be  a   capital   name,    I 
think,  thus  Introduced:  The  bear  sym- 
bolizes savage  and  primitive  equality, 
and  is  therefore  the  aversion  of  the 
aristocracy.'    Such  is  the  clue  to  ursine 
facts,  according  to  Passional  Zoology, 
which    subject,    and    M.    Toussenel's 
treatment  of  it,  we  now  resume.     It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Sneak,  in  'The 
Major  of  Garratt,'  had  much  reason  in 
him  when  he  addressed  the  rough  per- 
sonage of  the  piece  as  Brother  Brain. 
Was  he  not  a  Bear  and  a  Brother? 
Then  read  the  proof— you,  W.  H.  W. — 
with  an  eye  to  this  fact,  that  it  wants 
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to  be  made  clearer  all  the  way  through, 
that  It  is  M.  Toussenel  who  is 
speaking,  and  not  JET.  W.f  conducted  by 
C.  D.  Secondly,  the  first  stage  to  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  a  forlorn  attempt  at 
humor  about  the  Deputy  Inspector-Gen- 
eral (page  584)  that  cannot  be  too  fe- 
rociously decapitated.  Pray  have  noth- 
ing about  a  detective  in  that  direction; 
it  looks  like  weakly  and  palely  hanging 
on  Mr.  Bucket.  Damn  'here  they  are* 
at  page  585,  and  dele,  it  too.  *And  the 
onus  of  the  idea  task  strangles  every 
newly  born  smile  that  struggles  for 
existence,'  and  at  page  584  again, 
strike  out  with  a  pen  of  iron.  Look  at 
the  whole  paper.  If  'The  Glimpse  of 
Dublin'  be  not  by  Allingham,  strike  it 
out  If  it  be,  hold  it  over.  'Gore 
House'  is  very  poor.  Page  591,  first 
column.  Stop  at  the  Graces,  and  dele. 
the  rest  of  that  paragrah.  It  is  Skim- 
pole,  you  know — the  whole  passage.  I 
couldn't  write  it  more  like  him.  I 
have  forgotten  'Licensed  to  Jungle.' 
Look  to  the  slang  talk  of  it,  and  don't 
let  'Ya'  stand  for  'You.'  'The  Stereo- 
scope' is  dreadfully  literal." 

But  though  ruthless,  relentless  in 
tone  when  dealing  with  editorial  mat- 
ters, Dickens  had  a  soft  place  in  his 
heart  readily  touched  upon  occasion 
by  his  colleague.  On  27th  October  1854 
he  wrote  from  Tavistock  House: 

"My  Dear  Willis, — I  am  truly  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  poor  mother's  death. 
What  you  said  last  night  had  prepared 
me  to  receive  the  sad  news;  and  when 
I  was  told  of  a  messenger  being  sent 
here  to  inquire  for  you  this  morning 
I  felt  that  the  end  had  come.  Don't 
worry  yourself  about  a  first  article  for 
the  next  No.  I  will  have  one  ready, 
please  God.  Mrs.  Dickens  and  Geor- 
gina  unite  with  me  in  kindest  regards 
to  Mrs.  Wills.  Pray  let  me  say  that  if 
in  this  sudden  emergency  you  want  any 
ready-money  I  shall  consider  it  a 
breach  of  the  confidence  and  friendship 
between  us  if  you  seek  it  in  any  quar- 
ter where  you  have  to  pay  interest  for 
it" 


As  a  collaborator,  Wills  was  a 
heaven-sent  man  for  Dickens.  Shrewd, 
practical,  business-like,  he  with  infinite 
pains  guarded  the  interests  of  his  chief 
and  of  the  property  they  jointly  held. 
As  the  letters  quoted  testify,  com- 
munications passing  between  them 
were  almost  exclusively  of  a  business 
character.  Once  or  twice  Dickens 
varies  his  contribution  by  allusion  to 
a  little  joke  he  had  elaborated,  and  to 
which  he  turned  with  keenest  delight 
He  invented  the  story  that  Wills  had 
written  a  nautical  drama  named  The 
Larboard  Fin,  a  delightful  title  which 
probably  Dickens  occasionally  regret- 
ted should  be  wasted  in  private  persi- 
flage. He  writes  to  Wills  from  Paris 
in  November  1862:  "Your  idea  of  our 
title  being  'taken  hold  of  by  sharks  and 
pirated'  (see  Larboard  Fin)  has  also 
come  into  my  head." 

He  did  not  hesitate  upon  occasion  to 
make  use  of  Wills  outside  his  editorial 
functions.  When  there  came  to  hand 
undesirable  letters  or  proposals  for  in- 
terviews he  put  him  up  to  reply.  A 
characteristic  example  of  this  method 
Is  supplied  by  a  letter  written  from 
Gad's  Hill  on  28th  January  18G6. 
Dickens  was  contemplating  a  fresh 
course  of  lectures,  but  thought  it  judi- 
cious not  to  appear  eager  to  accept 
overtures  made  to  him.  He  accord- 
ingly in  a  diplomatically  casual  sort  of 
way  puts  forward  his  friend  Wills. 

"I  would  take  up  the  ground  thus." 
he  writes:  '"There  is  Mr.  Dickens, 
whose  position  you  understand  proba- 
bly at  least  as  well  as  I  do,  constantly 
entreated  to  read,  and  proposed  to  in 
all  manner  of  ways.  He  is  enough  at 
leisure  to  undertake  in  town  and  coun- 
try [suggesting  the  country  places]  30 
readings,  or  20  or  15.  The  business 
of  such  things  is  not  in  our  way  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith.  He  is 
willing  to  undertake  them  for  a  sum 
of  money.  Are  you  willing  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  me  for  buying 
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him?*  I  would  lead  it  to  an  offer 
if  be  should  be  disposed  to  make  one, 
but  I  would  throw  the  terms  of  it  in 
money  upon  him." 

This  artless  manoeuvre  devised  for 
the  capture  of  the  agent  did  not  lead 
to  business.  Elsewhere  during  the 
same  year  Dickens  personally  made  a 
series  of  advantageous  contracts.  I 
have  access  to  a  private  collection  of 
autograph  letters  addressed  to  a  rival 
agent,  Mr.  Chappell,  and  am  permitted 
to  make  excerpts  from  them  which  il- 
lustrate the  rare  combination  of  busi- 
ness capacity  with  the  highest  form  of 
imaginative  art.  Writing  to  Mr.  Chap- 
pell on  March  1866,  he  said,  "I  am 
happy  to  accept  your  offer  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  for  thirty  public  read- 
ings in  London,  the  provinces,  or  else- 
where, as  we  may  agree.  Payment 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  be 
made — £500  on  the  fifth  of  April  next, 
£500  when  fifteen  readings  shall  have 
been  given,  and  £500  when  the  whole 
number  of  thirty  readings  shall  have 
been  given." 

The  readings  proving  a  success,  he, 
writing  again  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  runs  up  the  price  by  ten  pounds 
a  lecture.  "I  am  prepared  to  dispose 
my  time  and  occupation  in  advance  so 
as  to  read  again  after  Christmas.  I 
will  engage  with  you,  if  you  like,  to 
read  40  times  at  £60  per  night, 
and  all  expenses  paid  as  before,  includ- 
ing my  hotel  charges;  or,  to  make  one 
contract  for  an  even  sum  of  money, 
I  will  engage  with  you  to  read  42 
times  for  £2,500."  The  italics  are  the 
occasionally  prosaic  novelist's. 

In  November  of  the  following  year 
the  fee  further  advances.  He  writes: 
"Always  understanding,  as  you  and  I 
understand  together,  that  Dolby  has 
his  ten  per  cent  from  you,  I  readily 
accept  your  terms  of  £80  per  night  for 
the  Farewell  Readings  at  home,  pro- 
vided they  extend  to  100  in  number." 
Here  on  a  single  engagement  is  a  fee 


of  eight  thousand  pounds,  a  record  in 
the  lecturing  business,  at  least  in  this 
country. 

Dickens's  wonderful  memory  and  his 
orderly  precision  in  matters  of  detail 
are  illustrated  in  a  letter  written  from 
Boulogne  to  his  faithful  factotum  left 
in  London  to  watch  over  business  af- 
fairs. "I  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
cigarettes  I  brought  here,"  he  writes 
to  Wills.  "Will  you  use  the  enclosed 
key  to  open  the  drawer  in  the  round 
table  you  opened  before — take  out  the 
same  bunch  as  before — find  another 
key  on  it  that  opens  the  corresponding 
table  nearest  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
in  a  drawer  (I  think  the  middle-drawer 
on  the  left-hand  side,  nearest  to  the 
sliding  book-door)  you  will  find  a 
cigar-box  with  bundles  of  cigarettes  in 
it?" 

Dickens,  penning  his  voluminous 
correspondence  with  his  own  hand,  al- 
ways used  blue  ink,  a  fashion  adopted, 
and  observed  to  the  end  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  young  men,  Ed- 
mund Yates.  Another  mannerism 
never  omitted  was  to  write  at  full 
length  the  date  of  his  letter.  We  young 
or  old  men  in  a  hurry,  having  occasion 
to  inscribe  a  letter  with  a  particular 
date  would  write  30|7|51.  Dickens, 
with  a  novel  in  hand,  with  the  over- 
sight jf  a  popular  magazine,  and  one  or 
two  contributions  for  its  pages,  wrote, 
"Wednesday     night,     Thirtieth     July 

1851." 

Another  peculiarity  notable  in  his 
correspondence  with  Wills  was  his  ar- 
rangement of  paragraphs,  as  thus: 

"Xmas  No. 
we  will,  plea*e  God,   settle  together 
here. 

All 
well.  I  expected  to  have  heard  from 
you. 

Weather 
charming.    With  cool  breezes." 

In  the  course  of  his  editorship  of 
Household   Words   Dickens   discovered 
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several  theretofore  unknown  literary 
lights  which,  thanks  to  'his  sympathy 
and  training,  In  due  time  shone 
brightly  in  the  firmament  Among 
them  were  Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  and 
James  Payn.  The  first  reference  to 
Sala  appears  in  a  letter  written  to 
Wills  from  Broadstairs  in  September 
1851.  "I  have  gone  through  Mr.  Sala's 
paper,"  he  writes,  "and  have  cut  a 
great  deal  out  and  made  it  compact 
and  telling.  .  .  .  There  is  nobody 
about  ub  whom  we  can  use  in  his  way 
more  advantageously  than  this  young 
man.  It  will  be  exceedingly  desirable 
to  set  him  up  on  some  subjects." 
Thereafter  he  constantly  suggests 
topics  for  the  young  recruit  He  early 
had  occasion  to  criticize  Sala's  work, 
but  In  the  main  stood  by  him.  In 
August  1854  he  wrote:  "Sala  is  very 
good.  Don't  run  him  too  close  in  the 
money- way.  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  making  anything  like  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  him." 

This  was  a  disposition  that  exactly 
suited  Sala.  Habitually  inpecunious, 
he  often  drew  in  advance  payment  for 
articles  yet  to  be  delivered,  a  tendency 
Dickens,  always  magnificent  in  money 
matters,  winked  at.  In  course  of  time 
he  grew  tired  of  this  tendency,  a  stage 
marked  in  a  letter  to  Wills,  dated 
Christmas  Eve,  1856.  "Will  you,"  he 
said,  "represent  to  Mr.  Sala  the  neces- 
sity and  vital  importance — quite  as 
much  to  himself  as  to  Household  Words 
—of  his  being  punctual  and  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  the  work  he  has 
undertaken?  Pray  take  care  that  he 
distinctly  understands,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  misconception,  that  he  can 
have  money  from  you  while  he  is  at 
work,  as  he  wants  it;  and  then  when 
we  come,  on  the  completion  of  'Due 
North,'  to  close  our  accounts,  I  shall 
arrange  all  things  with  him  for  his 
advantage  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
as  If  he  had  not  given  me  occasion  to 
decide  that  Household  Words  must  not 


do  him  the  injury  of  accepting  any 
further  service  at  his  hands." 

This  polite  but  peremptory  epistle  re- 
mained operative  through  a  period  of 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Sala  was  reinstated  In  favor,  and  regu- 
larly contributed  to  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Tear  Round.  The  quarrel 
arose  in  connection  with  Sala's  desire 
to  republish  in  book-form  articles  de- 
scriptive of  a  visit  to  Russia  under- 
taken under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  Dickens. 

Edmund  Yates  appears  upon  the 
scene  in  1859.  At  this  time  All  the  Year 
Round  was  firmly  established  in  public 
favor.  Among  its  features  was  a 
series  of  paragraphs  on  matters  of  cur- 
rent interest  appearing  under  the  head- 
line "The  Register."  In  April  of  this 
year  Dickens  writes  to  Wills:  "It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  for  this  purpose  Ed- 
mund Yates  is  likely  to  be  very  useful. 
He  reads  all  the  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  is  smart."  Yates  accord- 
ingly became  a  contributor  to  this 
scrappy  column,  unconsciously  serving 
apprenticeship  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  own  paper, 
known  as  What  the  World  Says.  In 
course  of  time  Yates  won  his  way  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  chief  exceeding 
in  warmth  and  closeness  that  accorded 
to  Sala.  This  friendship  was  tested 
when  there  happened  the  famous  epi- 
sode at  the  Garrick  Club  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Yates  and  severance 
of  acquaintance  between  Thackeray 
and  Dickens. 

James  Payn  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence  in  1856,  when  Dickens 
suggests  he  should  "go  round  for  a 
walk  to  a  number  of  the  old  coaching- 
houses  and  tell  us  what  they  are  about 
now,  and  how  they  look."  In  this  first 
reference  to  a  delightful  man  of  letters 
Dickens  spells  his  name  Paine.  It  is 
well  the  sometime  editor  of  Chambers's 
Journal  did  not  live  to  see  the  error  in 
print.    He  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
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the  point  Very  early  In  a  friendship 
whose  memory  1  cherish,  I  in  my  igno- 
rance addressed  him  as  Payne.  He 
wrote  quite  a  long  letter  of  serious 
rebuke  and  protest  against  this  ortho- 
graphic enormity. 

Payn's  first  contribution  to  House- 
hold Words  is  entitled  "Gentleman  Ca- 
det/1 being  a  sketch  of  life  at  the  Wool- 
wich Academy.  In  his  Literary  Recol- 
lections Payn  wrote:  "When  I  received 
the  honorarium  (three  guineas)  for  my 
little  paper  it  seemed  to  me  that  fame 
and  fortune  had  both  opened  wide  their 
gates  to  me."  In  a  burst  of  ill-requited 
generosity  he  invested  the  money  in 
the  purchase  of  a  Berkshire  pig,  a  gift 
for  his  tutor  in  Devonshire,  where,  he 
protests,  "there  are  no  pigs  worthy  of 
the  name,  only  a  kind  of  dog  with  a 
pig's  skin  on  it"  Returning  to  his 
studies  in  Devonshire  after  a  summer 
vacation,  he  packed  the  pig  in  a  ham- 
per and  took  it  with  him  for  presenta- 
tion. It  was  a  sultry  day  in  August, 
and  on  arrival  of  the  train  at  Bristol 
it  occurred  to  Payn  that  his  precious 
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burden  must  be  thirsty.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  porter  they  lugged  the 
hamper  out  and  opened  it  in  conven- 
ient contiguity  to  a  pan  of  water. 
"There  was  a  cry  of  panic,  rage,  and 
fear — a  squeal  is  no  word  for  it — a 
broken  pan,  a  prostrate  porter,  and  a 
mad  pig  gone!  .  .  .  The  next  moment 
the  creature  was  in  the  market — the 
'open  market,'  as  It  is  called,  but  al- 
together out  of  my  reach.  He  had 
Joined  a  great  band  of  pigs  (although 
the  owner  denied  it),  and  identification 
was  out  of  the  question.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  pecuniary  proceeds  of 
my  first  article." 

This  slight  sketch  and  the  quotations 
that  illustrate  it  will  serve  to  show 
how  rich  is  the  treasure-trove  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Lehmann,  who  by  careful 
and  skilful  editing  of  a  precious  parcel 
of  letters  hitherto  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic discloses  aspects  of  the  real  Charles 
Dickens  viewed  from  bypaths  untrod- 
den by  his  more  voluminous  biog- 
rapher. 


THE  INTERVIEW. 
A  Study  im  Humiliation. 


The  Editor  of  "Solace  and  Vim"  to 
Mr.   Horace  Beames. 

Dear  Sir —I  should  much  esteem  the 
privilege  of  placing  an  interview  with 
jxrarself  before  the  myriad  readers  of 
Solace  and  Tim,  many  of  whom  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  your  admirable  and 
popular  romance,  The  Petrified  Ocean, 
and  would  like  to  know  more  about 
your  personality.  If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection will  you  kindly  name  a  conven- 
ient time  to  receive  a  representative 
of  the  paper? 

Yours  faithfully, 
Editor  of  Solace  and  Vim. 


Mr.  Horace  Beames  to  the  Editor  of 

"Solace  and  Vim." 
Dear  Sir. — It  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  converse  with  your  repre- 
sentative, but  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  a  proof  of  the  interview  before 
publication.  On  this  condition  I  should 
be  glad  if  he  would  come  to  lunch  on 
Monday  next  at  1.15. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Horace  Beames. 

Mr.  Horace  Beames  to  Mrs.  Beames. 
My  dear  Mother,— I  have  just  had  a 
splendid  piece  of  luck.     I  have  been 
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asked  by  the  Editor  of  Solace  and  Vim 
to  let  one  of  the  staff  interview  me! 
Look  out  for  it 

Your  loving  Horace. 

Mr.  Horace  Beames  to  the  Editor  of 

"Solace  and  Vim," 
Dear  Sir,— This  is  Just  a  line  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  promise  that  I  should 
see  a  proof  of  the  interview  before  it 
was  published.  Mr.  Willish  and  I 
talked  of  so  many  things  besides  those 
intended  for  print  that  I  am  a  little 
anxious. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Horace  Beames. 

Telegram  from  the  Editor  of  "Solace  and 
Vvmu  to  Mr.  Horace  Beames. 
Greatly  regret,  but  owing  to  mis- 
understanding interview  already  pub- 
lished. Feel  confident  however  you 
will  approve  everything. 

Telegram  from  Mr.  Horace  Beames  to 
the  Editor  of  "Solace  and  Vvm," 
Stop  issue.    Interview  is  utterly  mis- 
leading and  damaging. 

Mr.  Mordauni  Yates  to  Mr.  Horace 

Beames. 

My  dear  Horace, —Chancing  at  my 
dentist's  to  pick  up  Solace  and  Vim, 
a  paper  I  have  never  seen  before,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  you  expressing  yourself 
freely  in  its  columns  on  certain  mat- 
ters which  many  of  us  not  so  advanced 
as  yourself  still  hold  sacred.  You  say, 
for  instance,  "Divorce  is  as  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  our  race  as  mar- 
riage;" and  in  response  to  the  inter- 
viewer's question,  "What  is  your 
view,  Mr.  Beames,  of  the  limits  of 
realism  in  fiction?"  you  reply,  "The 
novelist  should  suppress  nothing.  It 
is  a  duty  he  owes  to  Society."  Now 
I  have  not  your  advantage  of  being  a 
single  young  man  of  twenty-four  with 
a  popular  story  to  my  name  and  an 
Income  largely  derived  from  a  rela- 
tive's generosity,  and  therefore  I  can- 


not understand  what  you  mean;  but  I 
should  very  much  like  to  be  told. 
Your  affectionate  Uncle, 
Mordawit  Yates. 

From  "The  Literary  Forum:* 
It  is  not  uninstructive  to  think  now 
and  then  how  times  have  changed. 
Look,  for  example,  at  Dr.  Johnson  being 
turned  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  door, 
and  then  open  the  current  number  of 
Solace  and  Vim,  where  three  columns 
are  given  to  the  description  of  a  con- 
ceited young  man  and  his  opinions  on  all 
matters  under  the  sun,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  has  written  a  glib  story 
which  has  run  into  three  or  four 
editions.  As  to  what  these  opinions 
are  worth,  one  will  suffice,  "'I  con- 
sider/ said  Mr.  Beames,  leaning  back 
with  a  super-subtle  smile  on  his  sensi- 
tive lips,  'Matisse  as  far  above  Leonardo 
as  Pavlova  is  beyond  St.  Vitus:  " 

Mrs.  Beames  to  Horace  Beames. 
My  dear  Boy, — How  could  you  be  so 
vain  and  silly?  And  I  thought  you  so 
level-headed  under  your  success.  Once 
again  let  me  urge  on  you  the  wisdom 
of  going  into  the  Bank  and  giving  up 
all  but  occasional  writing. 

Your  loving  Mother. 

Mr.  Horace  Beames  to  Mr.  Mordauni 

Yates. 

My  dear  Uncle  Mordauni, — Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  never 
said  a  deal  of  it  at  all?  I  was  asked 
by  the  editor  if  I  would  be  interviewed, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  useful  to  me 
in  getting  my  name  better  known  I 
said  Yes,  but  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  I  was  to  see  a  proof.  This 
understanding  was  broken,  and  I  am 
still  blushing  from  the  horrors  of  the 
printed  travesty  of  what  I  said,  or 
rather  what  I  meant,  for  it  is  true  that 
I  did  say  some  of  these  things,  but 
purely  ironically,  with  no  notion  that 
they  would  either  be  used  or  miscon- 
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strued.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  things 
that  he  has  used  were  chiefly  those 
that  I  said  at  lunch  before  he  took  out 
his  notebook,  and  many  even  of  these 
are  distorted.  Other  things  really 
about  myself  he  has  left  out 

The  remark  about  realism  was  a 
joke:  Society  was  spelt  with  a  big  S, 
meaning  the  Smart  Set,  for  whom  the 
rather  warmer  novels  are  supposed  to 
be  written.  The  divorce  passage  was 
a  burlesque  epigram.  The  remark 
about  Matisse  was  also  nothing  but  a 
joke,  just  to  see  how  far  he  (the  ass) 
would  let  anyone  go  in  support  of  his 
own  Post-Impressionism.  I  personally 
hate  it.  But  I  have  learned  my  lesson. 
Never  again  will  I  be  Ironical  with 
anyone  who  has  the  power  of  print. 
Tour  affectionate  Nephew, 

Horace. 

From  the  "Sowbridge  Weekly  Gazette  mid 
East  Works  Advertiser:* 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  draw  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  current 
number  of  our  contemporary,  Solace  and 
Tim,  which  contains  a  deeply  interest- 
ing interview  with  our  gifted  young 
townsman,  Mr.  Horace  Beames,  now  a 
resident  in  the  Metropolis  and  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  distinguished  nov- 
elist. In  this  interview  Mr.  Beames 
covers  the  whole  range  of  modern 
thought  and  is  always  deeply  sug- 
gestive. We  congratulate  not  only  him 
but  Sowbridge. 

Punch. 


Miss  Lavma  Spire  to  Mr.  Horace  Beames. 

My  dear  Horace, — I  think  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  much  pained  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  Saints  in  a 
strange  interview  with  you.  1  admit 
that  St.  Vitus  is  not  a  Saint  in  mention- 
ing whom  one  involuntarily  hushes  the 
voice,  but  none  the  less  the  habit  of 
flippancy  is  one  to  be  steadily  avoided, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  consider 
seriously  what  I  say, 

Your  affectionate  Aunt  Lavina. 

P.S.— Who  is  Pavlova? 

The  Editor  of  "Solace  and  Tim"  to 
Mr.  Horace  Beames. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  have  sent 
no  reply  to  your  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters,  but  I  (have  been  enjoying 
a  hard-earned  holiday  in  Paris.  I  fall 
to  see  that,  beyond  a  little  natural 
annoyance,  which  I  share,  at  the  negli- 
gence of  my  Sub-Editor,  you  have  any 
grievance.  I  find  the  interview  both 
entertaining  and  informing,  and  It 
should  give  you  a  very  useful  lift 
Sooner  or  later  everyone  sees  Solace  and 
Vim,  and  you  will  be  getting  press  cut- 
tings with  your  choicest  tit-bits  in  them 
for  months  to  come.  Let  me  congratu- 
late you  and  again  thank  you  for  so 
kindly  acceding  to  my  request  I 
would  merely  add  that  Willish  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  responsible  inter- 
viewers in  London. 

Believe  me,  Yours  faithfully. 

Editor  of  Solace  and  Vim. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CZAR. 


When  a  tentative  suggestion  was 
originally  made  a  year  ago  in  St 
Petersburg  that  a  deputation  from  our 
country  should  visit  Russia,  the  Czar 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a  lively 
personal  interest  in  the  project;  and. 
after  the  plan  had  eventually  matured, 
it  was  His  Majesty  who  contributed 


as  much  as  anyone  to  the  convenience 
of  the  guests,  and  who  added  very  con- 
siderably, by  his  exceptional  kindness 
and  courtesy,  to  the  interest  of  their 
sojourn  in  his  dominions. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  home  it  had  been  rumored 
that  in  all  probability,  the  Czar  would 
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be  gracious  enough  to  take  some  active 
personal  part  in  our  reception,  but  no 
definite  news  had  reached  us  as  to 
what  particular  form  this  exceptional 
honor  would  be  likely  to  take.  No 
sooner  had  we  set  foot  upon  Russian 
soil,  however,  than  we  were  enlight- 
ened by  a  message  that  the  Czar  would 
receive  us  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  on  the  day 
after  our  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
invitations  from  the  Court  Chamber- 
lain to  this  effect  were  sent  to  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  visiting  party. 
To  see  the  Czar  at  close  quarters  is 
not  a  common  experience  even  in  St 
Petersburg.  It  is  not  one  which  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority  of  his 
own  subjects.  To  come  into  personal 
contact  with  him  is,  of  course,  a  rarer 
experience  still,  and  therefore  it  was 
with  feelings  of  no  little  gratification 
that  we  received  the  n»essage  convey- 
ing Their  Majesties'  desire  to  accord  us 
an  audience  in  their  country  abode. 

The  incident  was  to  prove  an  unusual 
one  in  several  respects.  In  the  first 
place  our  reception  was  of  a  perfectly 
informal  character  in  the  small  private 
palace;  in  the  second  place  the  Czarina, 
who,  owing  to  ill-health,  is  not  fre- 
quently seen  by  any  outside  her  Imme- 
diate circle,  most  graciously  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  finally  this  act  of  the  Czar 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  one  of  pe- 
culiar friendship  designed  to  cement 
the  alliance  of  the  two  peoples,  thus 
investing  the  occasion  with  some 
measure  of  political  importance. 

It  was,  then,  soon  after  our  arrival 
that  we  set  out  to  fulfil  this  memorable 
visit  Tsarskoe  Selo  is  a  village  some 
fifteen  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  Its 
situation  may  thus  be  said  to  be  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  Versailles 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  of  Wind- 
sor to-day,  except  that  this  surburban 
palace  seems  to  have  become  the  per- 
manent dwelling  of  the  Russian  sover- 


eign. The  Czar  very  rarely  takes  up 
his  residence  in  St  Petersburg  or  Mos- 
cow. He  occasionally  attends  a  func- 
tion in  his  capital,  notably  the  annual 
Blessing  of  the  Neva,  and  sometimes 
he  attends  the  Opera;  but  on  these  oc- 
casions he  often  motors  into  the  town 
merely  for  the  day.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Czar,  since 
the  war,  has  visited  the  Winter  Palace 
only  at  rare  intervals.  No  functions 
of  any  importance,  except  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  Duma  and  the  Bless- 
ing of  the  Waters,  have  taken  place 
there  since  that  time. 

We  traveled  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
our  destination  by  the  Czar's  private 
railway.  We  were  all  in  full  uniform 
— this  was  in  accordance  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  golden  rule  whenever 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  accord 
an  audience  either  to  Russians  or  for- 
eigners. At  the  St.  Petersburg  termi- 
nus we  were  met  by  a  number  of  offi- 
cials who  at  once  conducted  us  into  the 
royal  waiting-room,  and  presented  us 
to  the  members  of  the  court  who  were 
to  act  as  our  cicerones.  The  majority 
of  these  functionaries  talked  in  our 
language.  I  noticed  that  in  Russia,  as 
a  rule,  members  of  the  aristocracy  are 
remarkably  proficient  linguists,  and  con- 
verse with  facility  in  English,  French 
or  German. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation, 
a  railway  official  announced  that  the 
train  was  ready  to  start;  so  without 
delay  we  proceeded  to  the  platform 
and  entered  the  special  saloon  car- 
riages, which  were  models  of  comfort 
and  luxury.  The  day  was  Intensely 
cold,  but  the  rigor  of  the  weather  was 
counteracted  by  the  most  brilliant  sun- 
shine, and  the  country  landscape, 
which  we  saw  from  the  train  window, 
looked  at  its  best  in  its  mantle  of 
glistening  enow. 

It  is  a  run  of  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes from  St  Petersburg  to  Tsarskoe 
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Station.  At  the  latter  place  we  were 
met  on  the  platform  by  the  inevitable 
cinematograph,  which  seemed  to  dog 
our  steps  wherever  we  went  in  Russia. 
I  am  afraid  the  results  on  that  occasion 
were  not  calculated  to  do  us  justice, 
as  the  majority  of  our  parts',  although 
in  uniform,  were  swathed  in  very  un- 
mllitary  wraps  and  fur  coats,  which 
must  have  considerably  detracted  from 
our  otherwise  impressive  appearance! 
At  the  terminus  station  we  were 
ushered  into  the  Czar's  private  waiting- 
room.  His  Majesty  had  graciously  sent 
a  number  of  his  own  carriages  to  con- 
vey his  visitors  to  the  palace.  In  these 
conveyances,  which  were  driven  by 
coachmen  enveloped  in  magnificent  red 
cloaks  lined  with  fur,  we  drove  off,  two 
in  each,  along  a  drive  which  seemed 
to  lead  through  a  park.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  examine  the  nature 
of  our  surroundings,  as,  in  Russia,  on 
a  very  cold  day  such  thick  frost  rime 
collects  upon  the  windows  that  they 
become  perfectly  opaque,  and  on  that 
particular  morning  the  intense  cold 
made  it  imperative  that  the  windows 
should  remain  closed. 

It  is  only  a  short  distance  along  a 
neatly-kept  carriage  drive  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  house  of  the  Czar.  On  the 
way  I  did  not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  big  palace  which  I  believe  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  park,  but  I  am  told  it 
is  very  magnificent.  The  Imperial 
dwelling,  to  which  we  drove,  might 
be  fitly  described  as  a  villa  of  modest 
appearance  and  proportions  both  inside 
and  out,  and  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Trianon  in  former  days  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  situated  close  to  a  number 
of  buildings  of  the  town  of  Tsarskoe, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  se- 
cluded as  we  had  expected  it  to  be. 
We  came  to  a  halt  at  the  small  private 
entrance.  The  only  guard  that  I  saw 
at  all  outside  the  palace  was  a  mounted 
Cossack  patrolling  the  road.     No  sen- 


try was  in  sight.  The  Czar  did  not 
eeem  to  suffer  from  that  rigorous 
watch  and  ward  under  which  he  is 
popularly  believed  to  exist  Guards  of 
any  kind  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. Hidden  away  in  the  shrub- 
beries or  behind  walls  may  have 
lurked  countless  detectives  and  "plain 
clothes  men,"  but  they  were  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  From  outward  ap- 
pearances it  seems  that  the  Czar  leads 
a  life  at  Tsarskoe  peculiarly  free  from 
those  aggressive  restrictions  which  are 
considered  generally  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  royalty,  but  of 
course  appearances  may  be  deceptive. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we  de- 
scended from  our  carriages  and  entered 
the  Palace.    The  entrance  is  connected 
by  a  narrow  corridor  with  the  vesti- 
bule.    Here  we  were  relieved  of  our 
fur  coats,  fur  caps,  wraps  and  snow 
shoes,  always  a  ceremony  trying  to  the 
temper  in   Russian   houses,    as   there 
never  seems  to  be  enough  room  for  this 
manoeuvre,  and 'the  Palace  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.    I  had  time,  during 
the  general  confusion,  to  notice  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pack  of  foxhounds  hanging 
on  the  wall.    The  whole  appearance  of 
the  house  was  most  unpretentious  and 
unpalatial — there  are  none  of  the  rich 
hangings  and  the  priceless  treasures 
which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  palaces 
of  both  St   Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Every  room  looked  thoroughly  homely, 
and  this  characteristic  Is  evidently  that 
most  appreciated  by   its  royal   occu- 
pants.   Both  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina, 
I  am  told,  prefer  small  rooms.     This 
taste,  in  the  case  of  the  Czar,  has  been 
inherited  from  his  father,  who  used  to 
declare  that  he  liked  a  room  where  his 
head  touched  the  ceiling.  I  can  only  in. 
fer  that  if  this  was  his  predilection, 
be  could  not  have  found  the  Winter 
Palace  very  congenial 

When  we  had  divested  ourselves  of 
our  cloaks  we  were  conducted  down 
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a  corridor  by  footmen  wearing  a  curi- 
ous costume,  tbe  design  of  which  I 
was  told  was  borrowed  from  the  Guard 
regiment  of  a  hundred  years  ago;  its 
peculiarity  being  a  hat  covered  with  os- 
trich feathers.  We  were  thus  shown  into 
a  large  dining-room,  the  only  palatial 
apartment  that  we  saw.  Here  were 
stationed  rows  of  footmen  in  scarlet 
liveries.  At  the  further  end  we  entered 
what  is  evidently  the  play-room  of  the 
young  Czarevitch.  In,  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  erected  what  I  can  best 
describe  as  a  wooden  toboggan  run,  a 
miniature  edition  of  the  water  chute 
at  Earl's  Court.  Littered  about  the 
floor  were  toy  motor-cars,  hobby  horses, 
and  other  material  for  the  children's 
entertainment. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  next 
reached  the  library,  whose  walls  were 
hidden  with  heavily  laden  bookshelves. 
The  middle  space  was  occupied  with 
show  cases  replete  with  rare  prints 
and  etchings.  Above  the  bookshelves 
were  ranged  a  series  of  models  of  cav- 
alry soldiers  illustrating  different  uni- 
forms and  different  periods.  In  the 
room  adjoining,  which  was  evidently 
an  annexe  to  the  library — for  here  the 
furniture  consisted  entirely  of  book- 
shelves— we  were  brought  to  a  halt, 
and  our  Ambassador  presented  us  to 
Baron  Friedrichs,  the  courteous  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Czar,  and  to  two  ladies- 
in-waiting  who  were  attired  in  black 
morning  dresses  relieved  by  the  glit- 
ter of  gorgeous  diamond  orders.  After 
this  small  ceremony  we  were  formed 
up  in  a  circle  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Ambassador  was  to  present  us.  At 
one  of  the  doors  stood  a  negro  servant 
Sn  a  sumptuous  red,  gold  and  black  uni- 
form, evidently  waiting  for  a  signal 
from  the  next  room.  We  were  told 
that  this  body  servant,  who  is  always 
in  attendance,  was  a  present  from  the 
Emperor  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
Czar.  The  Imperial  family  evidently 
affect  these  black  pages.     I  noticed  a 
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few  days  afterwards,  when  we  were 
received  by  the  Empress  Marie,  that 
she  too  was  attended  by  a  servant  of 
the  same  nationality. 

We  had  not  waited  more  than  ten 
minutes  when  the  black  page  threw 
open  the  doors  and  the  Ambassador 
led  us  into  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  room  where  we  were  re- 
ceived I  should  describe  as  a  small 
boudoir.  The  walls  were  plain  white. 
On  one  side  hung  a  large  picture  of 
Cossacks  on  the  march  by  Edouard  De- 
taille,  a  smaller  picture  representing 
the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  and  a  por- 
trait of  His  Majesty.  The  other  mural 
adornments  consisted  of  a  tapestry  rep. 
resenting  Marie  Antoinette  after  the 
famous  picture  of  Madame  Le  Brun, 
and  a  striking  portrait  of  the  Empress. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room  stood 
a  writing-desk.  A  piano  stood  at  the 
side.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  apartment  was  simplicity.  On  this 
morning  the  sun  flooded  the  room  and 
added  to  it  all  that  cheerfulness  which 
is  associated  rather  with  a  private 
house  than  with  a  palace. 

When  we  entered,  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  were  standing  near  the  door 
alone  and  unattended.  The  Czar  was 
dressed  in  a  neat,  dark-green  uniform 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Rifle  Regi- 
ments. It  was  of  plain  design — a  dark- 
green  cloth  tunic,  caught  in  at  the 
waist  with  a  magenta-colored  belt. 
Under  the  tunic  was  worn  a  magenta- 
colored  vest  buttoned  high  at  tbe 
neck.  His  breeches  were  of  the  some 
dark-green  cloth  as  the  tunic,  and  he 
wore  black  leather  jack-boots  and  steel 
spurs.  Gold  aiguillettes  hung  from 
one  shoulder.  He  only  wore  one  order 
— a  small  red  enamel  cross.  This  mod- 
esty in  decoration  is  very  unusual  in 
Russia,  where  every  policeman  has  a 
row  of  medals  which  would  do  justice 
to  a  British  Field  Marshal.  In  appear, 
ance,  the  Czar  is  very  good-looking.  Al- 
though not  tall,  he  is  very  well  propor- 
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tloned  and  of  fine  physique.  His  hair 
Is  of  brown  color,  and  I  particularly 
noticed  It  was  untinged  with  grey.  His 
complexion  is  somewhat  swarthy,  but 
this  seems  to  add  to  the  character  of 
his  face.  His  countenance  is  particu- 
larly open,  and  his  dark  glittering  eyes 
are  keen  and  penetrating.  There  is  a 
twinkle  about  them  which  adds  a  live- 
liness to  his  features,  and  his  expres- 
sion betrays  an  unmistakable  sense  of 
humor.  There  is  nothing  about  him 
which  suggests  that  nervousness  wthich 
has  been  attributed  to  him  by  several 
writers  who  are  evidently  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  subject  He  per- 
haps exhibits  a  slight  embarrassment 
in  conversation,  and  this  is  betrayed 
by  his  playing  with  the  point  of  his 
aiguillette  and  an  automatic  movement 
of  his  foot  But,  on  the  whole,  his 
presence  seems  to  convey  an  indication 
of  power,  and  of  a  very  strong  per- 
sonality. He  has  a  charming  and  in- 
gratiating manner.  In  his  conversation 
he  has  the  knack  of  putiing  everyone  at 
their  ease,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a 
certain  quiet  dignity  and  an  indefinable 
suggestion  of  strength,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  remember  that  this  com- 
panionable host  4s  Emperor  of  All  the 
(Russias.  He  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  likeness  is  not  so  re- 
markable as  photographs  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  He  favors  the  Slav 
rather  than  the  Dane  in  appearance. 

The  Czarina  was  attired  in  a  flowing 
dress  of  purple  velvet,  which  set  off 
her  stately  figure  to  perfection.  Her 
jewels  were  few  and  simple,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  rope  of  pearls  and  some 
amethyst  ornaments.  She  is  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  her  features  still 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  that  peer- 
less beauty  which  in  former  days  was 
the  admiration  of  an  entire  continent 
Her  stateliness  and  her  grace  of  move- 
ment are  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
exalted  position  she  occupies,  in  fact 


few  women  have  ever  looked  the  part 
of  Empress  more  to  perfection  than 
she.  Her  expression,  although  rather 
sad,  is  reposeful,  and  without  a  trace 
of  the  nervousness  and  anxiety  which 
it  must  have  often  been  her  lot  to 
endure.  Her  dark  blue  eyes  have  in 
them  an  expression  of  kindliness  and 
sympathy.  Her  face  when  she  speaks 
lights  up  with  a  radiant  smile.  She 
has  the  habit  of  inclining  her  head  to 
one  side,  when  conversing,  which  was 
characteristic  of  her  grandmother, 
Queen  Victoria.  The  Czarina  has  a 
quiet,  soft  way  of  speaking  which  is 
remarkably  attractive,  but  the  most 
noticeable  characteristic  is  her  wonder- 
ful natural  dignity  and  grace  of  move- 
ment 

When  we  had  all  filed  into  the  room 
and  taken  up  our  places  in  a  circle  the 
Czar  began  conversing  with  each  mem- 
ber of  our  party  in  turn.  He  talks 
our  language  perfectly,  as  also  does 
the  Czarina.  We  were  told  that  the 
Imperial  family  are  well  versed  in  al- 
most every  European  tongue.  The 
Czar  has  all  that  tact  and  sagacity  in 
his  conversation,  that  knack  of  "say- 
ing the  right  thing"  which  so  often 
characterizes  those  of  his  station.  To 
each  individual  he  said  something  ap- 
propriate in  a  sympathetic  and  Inter- 
esting manner,  asking  many  questions, 
often  throwing  in  some  comment  of  his 
own  and  giving  his  opinions  freely.  He 
seemed  so  frank  and  open  in  his  con- 
versation, so  free  from  restraint  and 
so  kind.  He  accompanies  what  he  says 
with  a  genial  smile,  and  often  a  hu- 
morous twinkle  comes  into  his  bright 
sparkling  eyes. 

The  Czarina  followed  and  talked  in 
the  same  way  to  each  of  us  In  turn. 
Her  memory  is  wonderful.  To  several 
of  us  with  whose  relations  she  whs  ac- 
quainted, she  spoke  of  her  early  remi- 
niscences, asked  after  a  father,  a  sis- 
ter, or  a  friend,  and  mentioned  some 
incident   connected   with   the  days  of 
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her  girlhood.  With  that  marvellous 
gift  of  memory,  which  seems  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  royal  persons,  al- 
though many  of  us  were  unknown  to 
her  before,  she  never  made  a  mistake 
as  to  whom  she  was  addressing,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual. 
In  some  respects  it  must  have  been  a 
trying  experience  for  her,  because 
there  were  names  among  our  party  that 
must  have  conjured  up  in  her  mind  the 
distant  days  of  her  childhood  and  her 
earlier  happy  memories,  memories 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  touch 
her  with  feelings  of  emotion. 

For  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  Czar 
aud  Czarina  talked  with  us,  delighting 
us  all  with  their  friendly  conversation, 
and  when  the  homely  little  ceremony 
was  over  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dining-room,  where  we  were  provided 
with  a  sumptuous  repast  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Russian  hospitality. 
But  before  we  adjourned  a  pleasing  in- 
cident occurred.    One  of  the  party  'jap. 
pened  to  ask  the  Empress  after  her 
children.     She  thereupon  motioned  to 
the   black   attendant  who  still   stood 
posted    at    the   door,    and    whispered 
some  orders  which  he  made  haste  to 
fulfil.    In  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
bringing  with  him  the  Czarevitch  and 
his  sisters.    The  Czarevitch  is  a  hand- 
some,  sturdy-looking  youth.     He  was 
attired  in  a  sailor-suit  which  became 
him  well.    He  favors  his  Slav  ances- 
tors in  appearance.    He  has  the  dark, 
swarthy  complexion  characteristic  of 
his  race — the  intense  brown  eyes  and 
regular  features. 

Rumor  is  perhaps  more  busy  with 
the  Russian  Royal  Family  than  with 
any  other,  because,  owing  to  the  peclu- 
sion  of  their  lives,  the  world  has  to 
rely  chiefly  upon  conjecture  for  its  in- 
formation, and  rumor  has  circulated 
the  information  that  the  Czarevitch  is 
a  delicate  boy.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  word  of  truth  in  this  sugges- 


tion, for  a  finer  specimen  of  boyhood 
I  have  rarely  seen.  It  was  somehow 
a  moving  thing  to  observe  this  youth, 
the  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  Empires 
in  the  world,  destined  probably  to  rule 
over  millions  of  human  beings.  How 
much,  one  felt,  depends  upon  this 
child's  character,  how  much  depends 
upon  his  education  and  the  influences 
that  aro  set  to  work  upon  his  mind. 

He  seemed  somewhat  shy,  and  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  room  surrounded 
by  his  sisters,  handsome  young  ladies, 
simply  but  neatly  dressed.  They 
seemed  quite  at  their  ease,  and  their 
manners  were  the  frank  unaffected 
manners  of  ordinary  well  brought  up 
children.  The  moment  that  they  en- 
tered, a  smile  of  motherly  pride  spread 
over  the  features  of  the  Empress,  and 
she  advanced  towards  them  placing  her 
arm  lovingly  round  her  son's  neck. 
The  Czar  joined  her,  and  this  was  the 
last  that  we  saw  of  the  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia, forming  an  affectionate  family 
group  surrounded  by  their  children. 

That  the  Czar  and  Czarina  lead  an 
Ideally  happy  domestic  life  there  can 
be  no  question,  but  whether  the  appal- 
ling responsibilities  and  the  circum- 
stances of  State  mar  their  content  or 
not  is  another  matter.  There  is  no 
position  in  the  world  more  overbur- 
dened with  real  labor  than  that  which 
the  Czar  of  Russia  occupies,  and  this 
fact  accounts  for  his  having  but  little 
time  left  over  for  the  routine  of  court 
functions.  But  even  so,  to  the  for- 
eigner who  visits  Russia  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
Czar  does  not  show  himself  in  public 
more,  or  go  out  more  amongst  his  peo- 
ple. I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  he 
did  so  it  would  add  still  more  to  the 
already  great  veneration  in  which  his 
name  is  held,  for  I  believe  the  Rus- 
sians are  a  warm-hearted  and  a  grate- 
ful people.  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  they  are  thoroughly  loyal  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  Throne,  al- 
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though  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
duce a  Russian  to  say  much  upon  this 
matter.  I  was  told  by  a  native  of  St 
Petersburg  that  if  anyone  in  the  street 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  Czar  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  very 
roughly   handled. 

That  the  Czar  Alexander  II.,  the  Lib- 
erator of  the  Serfs,  was  enormously 
popular  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
his  memory  is  held  in  the  greatest  rev- 
erence equally  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. I  one  day  asked  a  Russian  official 
who  was  sitting  next  to  me  at  dinner, 
whether  the  Russian  "man  in  the 
street"  was  really  grateful  to  Alexan- 
der II.  His  answer  was  that  in  St. 
Petersburg  public  institutions  are  given 
the  names  of  the  Czars  to  perpetuate 
their  memories,  but  that  no  such  in- 
stitution is  called  after  Alexander  II. 
because  his  memory  will  always  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  memory  of  his  good  deeds  will 
live  without  such  assistance.  If  this 
is  true,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 

The  Oornhill  Macaiine. 


Monarchy  can  be  as  much  popularized 
in  Russia  as  it  can  be  in  other  coun- 
tries; but  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner 
to  dogmatize  upon  this  subject  He 
can  only  be  left  wondering  whether  a 
little  more  personal  contact  between  a 
Sovereign,  who  is  so  obviously  a  good 
man,  and  his  people,  who  are  on  the 
whole  thoroughly  loyal,  would  not 
make  for  a  still  happier  situation. 
This  was  certainly  one  of  my  reflec- 
tions as  I  left  the  palace  of  Tsarskoe 
Selo;  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  for- 
eigner has  no  right  to  dogmatize  upon 
this  subject.  We  at  home  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought  that  monarchy 
must  not  only  be  broad-baaed  upon  a 
people's  will,  but  that  the  interdepend- 
ence of  monarchy  and  people  must  be 
cemented  by  feelings  of  affection  as 
well  as  reverence.  These  feelings  could 
not  be  as  real  and  intense  as  they  are 
to-day  were  it  not  for  the  frequent 
personal  contact  between  our  beloved 
Sovereign  and  bis  loyal  subjects. 


THE  BEST  OF  WINTER  SPORTS. 


If  a  Londoner  who  died  some  twenty 
years  ago  could  revisit  Charing  Cross 
or  Victoria  Station  and  watch  the  de- 
parture of  the  boat  trains  at  this  time 
of  year,  he  would  be  perplexed.  The 
rush  to  Switzerland  in  the  summer  he 
used  to  know  and  understand.  Some 
people  went  to  bask  in  the  sun  at  high 
altitudes,  others  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains. But  in  the  winter  the  Swiss 
hotels  were  nearly  all  closed,  and  the 
mountains  were  regarded  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  inaccessible.  The 
fashion  of  going  to  Switzerland  for 
skating,  tobogganing,  or  curling  has 
steadily  grown,  of  course,  for  several 
years,  but  the  sport  above  all  which 
has  made  Switzerland  of  the  winter 
more  desirable  than  Switzerland  of  the 


summer,  and  has  filled  the  hotels  to 
bursting,  is  the  sport  of  ski-running. 
As  a  means  of  locomotion  it  is  nearly 
as  old  as  the  hills— at  all  events,  as  old 
as  the  history  of  Norwegian  Hills — but 
the  universal  discovery  of  ski-running 
as  a  sport  and  as  a  means  of  warfare 
is  a  thing  of  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
very  odd  why  this  should  be  so,  but 
any  ski-runner  would  laugh  if  you 
hinted  that  ski-running  will  suffer  the 
fate  of  sudden  crazes  and  drop  out  of 
fashion  like  ping-pong  or  diabolo. 

The  mountains  of  Switzerland  are 
now  traversed  from  end  to  end  in  the 
winter;  it  is  not  likely  that  so  long  as 
Europeans  care  for  sport  they  will  be 
allowed  to  repose  again  in  their  ancient 
silence  and  spread  under  the  skies  un- 
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scarred  wastes  through  all  the  winter 
months.  How  different  is-  the  ski- 
runner's  thought  about  the  Alps  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  even  of  the 
eighteenth  century!  As  late  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  it  was  the  custom  to 
speak  of  the  mountains  as  savage, 
gloomy,  and  forbidding  rather  than  to 
call  them  grand  or  inspiring.  Sir 
Walter  could  not  pass  Pilatus  without 
a  shiver.  As  Mr.  Harold  Spender  re- 
marks in  the  preface  to  his  excellent 
collection  of  prose  and  verse  on  Swit- 
zerland ("In  Praise  of  Switzerland, 
Being  the  Alps  in  Prose  and  Verse." 
London:  Constable  and  Co.  5s.  net.), 
fear  was  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the 
Alps  in  the  mind  of  the  early  modern 
man.  Benvenuto  Cellini's  account  of 
liis  journey  across  the  Alps  is  "a  narra- 
tive of  pitiable  terror"  so  intense  as  to 
blind  him  to  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  If  that  could  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  Florentine  sculptor,  one 
Is  less  astonished  at  the  effect  on  the 
urbane  spirit  of  Horace  Walpole,  even 
though  it  was  two  centuries  later  that 
he  hurried  through  the  Alps,  desiring 
nothing  more  than  to  leave  them  be- 
hind him.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Ruskin,  saw  the  great 
vision  of  the  Alps  differently  and,  as 
we  of  to-day  think,  rightly;  and  to  the 
great  Alpinists  of  the  nineteenth,  cen- 
tury— Whymper,  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr. 
Freshfleld,  and  the  rest — their  sport 
was  a  kind  of  noble  intellectual  combat. 
In  a  rather  more  heedless  spirit  the 
ski-runners  of  to-day  rush  to  Switzer- 
land for  their  Christmas  holidays. 
They  are  off  to  the  playing-fields.  The 
savage  vision  has  quite  faded.  They 
can  hardly  understand  why  Dante 
made  mountains  with  ice  and  snow 
part  of  his  Inferno.  Indeed,  they  may 
think  too  familiarly  of  the  heights 
which  can  be  explored  by  the  magic 
feet  of  the  ski-runner.  We  advise  them 
to  correct  the  impertinence  by  taking 
with    them    Mr.    Spender's    judicious 


anthology.  If  it  would  be  heresy  to 
carry  it  In  the  rucksack  and  read  it 
in  the  sheltered  nook  open  to  the  sun 
on  the  mountain  height  that  every  ski- 
runner  has  in  mind  as  the  object  of 
a  "tour,"  then  let  it  be  read  between 
tea  and  dinner  in  the  hotel.  We  do  not 
say  after  dinner,  because  every  serious 
ski-runner  who  is  not  kept  awake  by 
Bridge  or  Coon  Can  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  peacefully  to  sleep  in  the 
somnolent  atmosphere  of  the  radiators. 
The  wonder  is  that  ski-running  as  a 
sport  was  not  discovered  sooner.  Even 
the  skater  who  has  become  the  fasci- 
nated slave  of  his  pastime  is  in  danger 
of  breaking  his  bonds  when  he  has  put 
on  ski  and  climbed  for  the  first  time 
to  a  height  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  above  his  hotel.  He  sees  the  rink 
a  speck  in  the  valley;  men  like  flies 
move  unimpressively  upon  the  tiny  sur- 
face; it  seems  petty  at  that  moment 
(perhaps  for  ever  after  in  his  judgment 
—who  knows?),  while  the  whole  vast 
area  of  the  snowy  slopes  uplifted  from 
sky  to  sky  are  available  for  his  feet, 
which  are  now  winged  like  Mercury's. 
Even  In  Norway,  although  Norwegians 
have  always  practised  ski-running  as  a 
means  of  transporting  the  human  body 
across  snow,  it  has  become  a  sport  only 
since  the  'seventies  of  last  century. 
Prom  Norway  it  spread  to  Sweden, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  have  organ- 
ized battalions  of  ski-runners.  Hun- 
garian and  Polish  ski  clubs  (we  take 
our  facts  from  the  "Year  Book  of  the 
Ski  Club  of  Great  Britain")  flourish  in 
the  High  Tatra  district.  Four  years  ago 
a  party  of  Englishmen  travelled  on  ski 
in  Montenegro,  Albania,  and  Turkey. 
Even  in  Spain  the  ski-runner  has  ap- 
peared on  the  high  plateaus  and  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
Algeria  ski-running  has  been  practised 
for  years,  and  for  all  we  know  it  has 
already  proved  itself  useful  in  the 
Atlas  Mountains  of  Morocco.    It  is  the 
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same  story  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of 
ski-running  as  a  sport  was  largely  due 
to  Dr.  Nansen's  book,  "The  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland." 

The  best  ski-running  ground  in  the 
world  is  probably  Norway.  Where  the 
snow  lies  smooth  on  the  pastures  of 
the  peasants  it  is  perfect.  Yet  the 
winds  of  Norway  are  cutting,  and  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  the  still  atmos- 
phere of  the  Swiss  mountains  makes 
Switzerland  the  favorite  place.  In 
Great  Britain  when  there  is  snow  the 
Peak  district  and  the  Welsh  mountains 
are  good,  but  the  best  grounds  are  the 
central  Highlands  of  Scotland— the  dis- 
trict of  Pitlochry,  Dalwhlnnie,  and 
Kingussie.  Unhappily  it  is  rare  for 
British  snow  to  be  in  the  condition 
that  the  ski-runner  desires.  The  best 
snow  is  that  which  has  lain  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  below  freezing  for 
several  days.  One  has  heard  of  en- 
thusiasts swishing  down  plough  fur- 
rows in  the  Peak  district,  where  the 
snow  remained  long  after  it  had  been 
blown  away  from  the  exposed  places, 
and  performing  the  most  acrobatic 
"Christiania"  swings  of  their  lives  in 
order  to  avoid  running  into  a  stone 
wall. 

The  friendly  snow  of  Switzerland  is 
deep  enough  to  fall  into  without  hurt- 
ing oneself.  You  pay  for  the  luxury 
by  your  labors  in  pulling  yourself  out 
of  it  and  rearranging  your  limbs.  The 
difficulties  of  learning  to  use  ski  are 
commonly  exaggerated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  enjoyment  begins  from  the 
first  moment,  and  although  people  vary 
very  much  in  the  time  they  take  to 
acquire  control  of  their  ski,  it  is  for- 
tunately unnecessary  to  master  the 
different  swings  before  a  "tour*'  can  be 
undertaken.  The  ability  to  make  an  S 
turn  down  a  slope  is  enough  for  safe 
steering,  nor  is  anyone  in  danger  so 
long  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  sit 


down;  "TelemarksM  and  "Ohristianias" 
may  come  later.  An  elementary  knack 
of  balance— to  a  skater  it  is  quite 
simple — is  enough  to  enable  you  to  fly 
down  a  hillside  at  thirty  miles  an  hour 
without  difficulty.  To  the  novice  the 
first  look  of  a  very  steep  snow  slope 
to  the  valley  below  is  frankly  alarming. 
He  feels  as  though  he  were  being  asked 
to  jump  off  the  roof  of  his  house.  In 
a  few  days  his  hesitation  is  gone  and 
can  hardly  be  recalled.  During  a  toil- 
some climb  he  only  longs  for  the  su- 
preme moment  when  he  will  put  his 
feet  together  and  launch  himself  down- 
wards. Then  for  a  few  minutes  of 
transport  he  knows  the  sensation  of 
the  downward  swoop  of  the  swallow, 
while  the  powdery  snow  flies  in  spray 
from  under  the  ski. 

The  average  Englishman  cannot  hope 
to  emulate  the  Norwegian  child  who 
is  on  ski  from  infancy.  Nor  may  he 
ever  have  the  knowledge  of  snow  neces- 
sary to  undertake  such  adventurous 
journeys  as  are  described  in  M.  Roget's 
"Ski-Runs  in  the  High  Alps"  (London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  10s.  6d.  net),  which 
lies  before  us.  M.  Roget's  first  winter 
ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche  was  a  fine 
performance,  and  everyone  who  in- 
tends to  use  ski  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  high  peaks  should  not  fail  to  read 
this  (took. 

A  new  society  of  British  ski-runners 
has  been  formed,  as  much  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  novice  as  for  the  expert.  This 
is  the  National  Ski  Union.  The  Ski 
Club  of  Great  Britain  requires  tolerable 
proficiency  in  candidates  for  member- 
ship, but  the  National  Ski  Union,  which 
works  in  unison  with  the  older  club,  is 
open  to  all  interested  in  the  sport.  It 
has  a  strong  council;  Lord  St  Vincent 
is  President  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
Vice-President.  The  older  club  has 
done  invaluable  work  as  a  pioneer 
body,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
room  for  the  new  body,  which  will  help 
it  to  guard  and  guide  the  interests  of 
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ski-runners  and  keep  the  sport  free 
from  commercial  influences.  Both 
clubs  will  encourage  the  adoption  of 
correct  principles  in  ski-running,  so 
that  the  spectacle  of  a  British  sfci- 
runner  leaning  on  a  single  stick,  when 
he  should  be  either  using  none  (down- 
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hill)  or  two  (uphill  or  on  the  level),  or 
making  S  turns  down  a  slope  when 
he  is  really  proficient  enough  to  run 
straight,  may  be  banished.  The  office 
of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  National 
Ski  Union  is  at  3  King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple. 


"EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT." 


"Baby,  baby,  get  a  stool; 

Maybe,  maybe  I'm  a  fool; 

Honey,  don't  you  smile, 

Let  us  rest  awhile, 

I'm  so  weak  in  the  chest,  best, 

Go,  go,  go,  go,  get  a  chair, 

No,  no,  no,  no,  leave  it  there; 

Honey,  if  the  mob  still  are  on  the  job, 

I'm  as  strong  as  the  rest  .  .  ." 

It  Is  impossible  not  to  know  what 
follows.  Everybody's  Doing  It!  It 
shouts  at  you  from  the  motor-omnibus. 
It  cries  to  you  from  the  hoardings. 
It  springs  suddenly  out  upon  you  in 
conversation  with  a  friend.  It  lies 
stealthily  in  wait  for  you  upon  the 
keys  of  a  mechanical  piano.  It 
hoarsely  surprises  you  from  the  throat 
of  a  gramophone.  Everybody's  Doing 
It!  I  have  transcribed  a  stanza  of  this 
celebrated  poem,  not  because  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  its  being  unfamiliar 
to  my  readers,  but  because  it  is  the  ob- 
vious motto  for  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
regret  the  necessity  I  am  under  thus 
to  outrage  the  pages  of  this  Review; 
but  it  would  be  affectation  to  ignore 
that  verses  of  the  calibre  indicated  in 
the  above  lines,  wedded  to  music  which 
no  necessity  upon  earth  would  induce 
me  to  reproduce  in  any  sort  of  nota- 
tion, are  at  this  moment  the  life  and 
breath  of  our  theatres  of  variety.  The 
fact  would  be  of  little  importance  but 
for  a  curious  accident  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  our  theatres 
of  variety  set  the  fashion  for  a  large 
mass  of  English  and  American  people 
whose  wealth  and  position  enable  them 


to  influence  society  at  large.  The  Tur- 
key Trot  and  the  Bunny  Hug,  as  mere 
theatrical  entertainment,  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  sufficient  warrant  for  my 
asking  anyone  to  read  the  above  verses 
with  more  than  common  care,  to  con- 
sider them  anxiously,  to  ponder  their 
inmost  meaning.  But  the  Turkey  Trot 
and  the  Bunny  Hug  are  not  mere  the- 
atrical entertainment  They  are  a  so- 
cial portent.  They  sit  beside  the  Eng- 
lishman's hearth.  They  squeak  and 
gibber  in  the  streets.  They  proclaim 
aloud  their  victory,  writing  in  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  zenith — Everybody's 
Doing  It! 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
everyone  has  some  time  behaved  like 
an  idiot  No  sane  person  would  him- 
self desire  to  live  perpetually  upon  the 
lofty  planes  of  high-thinking,  or  to 
keep  his  fellows  from  occasionally  re- 
turning to  the  praetermitted  fashion  of 
walking  upon  all-fours.  We  have  all 
felt  the  urgent  necessity  to  sing  about 
nothing  in  particular.  We  have  all 
been  in  love  with  nonsense;  exploded 
with  laughter  over  jokes  that  were  not 
in  the  least  funny;  shouted  with  en- 
thusiasm over  things  that  were  not  in 
the  least  important  In  ordinary  life, 
of  course,  we  are  amusing,  witty, 
highly  intellectual  and  dignified  people. 
But  there  arrives  a  time  when  all  this 
becomes  a  little  arduous;  when  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  none 
of  these  things.  Occasionally  to  be 
strictly  idiotic  is  essential.     We  have 
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even  set  apart  times  and  seasons  when 
mere  folly,  naked  and  unashamed,  is 
considered  to  be  less  derogatory  to  our 
dignity  as  persons  of  divine  discourse 
than  at  others;  and  we  have  encour- 
aged in  our  midst  prophets  of  nonsense 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  before  the 
public  view  the  primal  necessity  of 
man  to  play  the  fool  within  his  own 
house.  Has  not  Mr.  Gilbert  Chester- 
ton achieved  immortal  fame  by  con- 
tinually asserting,  in  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  kathartic  value  of  the  great 
Inane? 

Obviously,    therefore,    we    must    be 
careful  not  to  condemn   what  every- 
body's doing  simply   because   it  hap- 
pens to  be  idiotic.    The  verses  at  the 
head  of  this  article  may  on  that  score 
be    philosophically    defended    in    that 
they  fulfill  a  fundamental  need  of  our 
nature.    Indeed,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  I,  in  a  sudden  frenzy  of 
inspired   idiocy,    were   to    burst   forth 
into  precisely  this  stanza  of  sublime 
nonsense,  I  should  probably  be  doing 
myself  a  great  deal  of  good  and  no- 
body else  a  pennyworth  of  harm.     It 
would  be  my  own  particular  piece  of 
congenital    brain   sickness — an    attack 
of  intellectual  knock-about  and   high- 
spirits — an  indication  of  fundamental 
sanity  and  good  health,  like  singing  in 
the  bath.     But  alas!   the  Turkey  Trot 
and  the  Bunny  Hug  and  "Baby,  baby, 
get  a  stool"  are  quite  a  different  affair 
from  the  idiocy,  spontaneous  and  in- 
spired, of  the  man  who  stands  upon 
his  head  because  it  is  a  fine  morning. 
The   awful   and   essential   fact  about 
"Baby,  baby,  get  a  stool"  is  that  it  is 
the  dreary,   deliberate  and   sustained 
effort  of  a  grown-up  civilization  pre- 
tending to  be  childlike  and  semi-sav- 
age.    The   Bunny    Hug  is   the   vilest 
atavism,  sniggering  and  self-conscious. 
It  is  the  white  man  pretending  for  the 
sake  of  a  fresh  sensation  to  be  black. 
He  refuses  to  dine  at  the  same  restau- 
rant or  to  ride  in  the  same  tram-car 


with  a  negro.  But  he  adapts  his  meas- 
ures for  the  ballroom;  and  choruses 
in  rag-time  and  nigger  English  about 
Swanee  River.  Spontaneous  idiocy  is 
home-grown,  bursting  forth  from  an 
excess  of  vitality.  The  carefully 
adapted  idiocy  of  "Baby,  baby,  get  a 
stool"  is  the  highly  complicated,  self- 
conscious  and  jaded  effort  of  a  brain- 
less mob  at  its  wits'  end  for  an  excuse 
to  pretend  that  life  is  worth  living. 

It   is   undoubtedly   a   very   dreadful 
thing  to  lose  the  ability  to  enjoy  one- 
self;  and  the  Bunny  Hug  is  tacitly  a 
confession  that  to  a  great  number  of 
people  Hint  very  dreadful  thing  has  un- 
doubtedly happened.    To  enjoy  oneself 
is  more  than  a  verb  reflexive.    Fully  to 
develop  its  meaning  requires  the  em- 
phasis to  be  shifted  to  the  pronoun. 
"I     intend    to    enjoy    myself    should 
mean  emphatically  what  it  says.     It 
should  Indicate  an  intention,  not  to  fly 
abroad   for  distraction,    but  to   retire 
within  to  feed  upon  stores  laid-up.    **I 
am  a  fairly  intelligent,  tolerably  read, 
decently  traveled  person,"  runs  the  full 
implication  of  the  phrase.     "My  mind 
is  stored  with  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  which  I  have 
made   my  own  by  right  of  conquest; 
my   brain  echoes   at  will   with   noble 
music.     I  have  cultivated  a  taste  for 
beautiful  objects.     I  have  trained  my- 
self into  an  ability  to  appreciate  the 
really  good  things  of  life.    I  have  dis- 
covered  the  resources,   such   as   they 
are,  and  opened  up  the  territories,  so 
far  as  they  reach,  of  my  personality. 
I  will  enter  into  my  personality  and 
possess  it.     In  a   word,   I  will  enjoy 
myself"      But    the    people    who    are 
screaming    to-day    in    rag- time    about 
Alexander's  big  brass  band,  which  is 
the  bestest  band  that  am,  are  losing 
the  ability  to  utter  the  phrase  intelligi- 
bly.    They  cannot  enjoy  themselves; 
for  they  have  scarcely  any  self  to  en- 
joy.   So,  for  distraction,  they  affect  a 
borrowed  idiocy.    These  people  are  not, 
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as  yet,  heaven  be  praised,  either  a  very 
reputable  or  a  deeply  influential  section 
of  English  society.  Everybody's  Doing* 
It  is  happily  an  exaggeration. 

The  Bunny  Hug  is  not  even  a  return 
to  barbarism.  The  noble  savage  may 
not  be  the  glorious  creature  of  eight- 
eenth-century social  philosophy;  but  he 
is  a  king  of  men  beside  the  exhausted 
imbeciles  who  exploit  him  for  an  after- 
dinner  entertainment.  It  might  plausi- 
bly be  argued  that  it  is  the  fate  of 
civilization  to  come  full  circle  and  re- 
turn to  nature.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  savages  wear  skins  and  feathers; 
dress  rather  for  ornament  and  cere- 
mony than  for  decency;  and  build  so- 
ciety with  punctilious  formality  upon 
curious  superstitions  that  are  unintelli- 
gible to  civilized  folk— in  fact,  that 
they  conduct  themselves  generally  very 
like  some  of  the  very  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York.  But  the  conten- 
tion will  not  bold.    The  Bunny  Hug  is 

The  Saturday  Review. 


not  in  any  sense  a  return  to  nature. 
Merely,  it  makes  a  noise;  and  helps  to 
pass  the  impracticable  hours.  It  typi- 
fies no  savage  or  barbaric  excitement; 
it  has  no  natural  meaning;  it  is  not 
symbolic  of  any  impulse  to  recover  the 
savage  state  of  our  ancestors,  proba- 
bly arboreal.  It  is  mere  vacancy — 
an  emphatic  assertion  that  a  certain 
class  of  people  have  lost  the  ability  to 
enjoy  themselves.  As  a  symptom  it  is 
assuredly  not  unimportant.  It  is 
scarcely  the  occasion  for  an  essay  in 
the  decline-and-fall  manner  of  histori- 
ans who  never  seem  thoroughly  to  have 
recovered  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice  in 
this  Review.  Accordingly  I  invite  my 
readers  to  scan  yet  again  the  verses  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  to  reflect 
upon  them  very  seriously.  For  Some- 
body, at  any  rate,  is  Doing  It. 

John  Palmer 
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Fashions  change  in  the  printing  of 
folk-tales,  while  the  tales  themselves  go 
on,  altering  but  little  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  little  being  inessen- 
tial particular  stuff,  applications  of  the 
tales  to  needs  that  the  individual  teller 
has  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Yeats,  in  a  vol- 
ume of  tales  that  he  edited  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  said :  "In  the  Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland  it  is  recorded  how 
the  story-tellers  used  to  gather  together 
of  an  evening,  and  if  any  had  a  differ- 
ent version  from  the  others,  they 
would  all  recite  theirs  and  vote,  and 
the  man  who  had  varied  would  have 
to  abide  by  their  verdict.  In  this  way 
stories  have  been  handed  down  with 
such  accuracy  that  the  long  tale  of 
Deirdre  was,  in  the  earlier  decades  of 
this  century,  told  almost  word  for 
word,  as  in  the  very  ancient  MSS.  in 


.the  Royal  Dublin  Society."  There  are 
other  explanations  of  the  continuity  of 
tradition.  But,  when  the  stories  are 
written  down,  things  are  changed,  and, 
almost  always  something  is  lost,  usu- 
ally because  something  is  added,  a  cul- 
ture of  a  kind  that  the  story-tellers 
were  spared,  a  feeling  of  caste  from 
which  they  were  free.  And  on  these 
written  down  folk-tales  we,  alas,  have 
to  depend.  We,  readers  of  The  New 
Witness,  our  ears  weary  with  Caucus 
and  Ramp  and  ail  the  other  new  cour- 
tesies of  politics,  are  far  from  a  world 
in  which  the  folk  still  tell  folk-tales. 
A  screen  of  black-coated  human  figures, 
a  parliamentary  mirage,  a  revolution- 
ary spectre,  a  reactionary  phantom,  in- 
tervene between  us  and  those  simple 
toothless,  wrinkled  lifters  of  mugs  and 
breakers  of  stones  who  Tetain  at  least 
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in  part  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ub 
to  scrutinize  the  methods,  the  changing 
manners,  of  those  who  write  scraps  of 
that  wisdom  in  ink  on  bits  of  paper. 
In  an  article  a  week  or  two  ago,  on 
some  tales  of  saintly  heroes  told  by 
Mr.  William  Canton,  I  spoke  of  the 
world's  two  memories,  the  one,  the 
better,  desperately  building  up  the 
lesser  one,  of  libraries,  to  supplement 
its  growing  weakness,  and  of  how,  now 
and  again,  comes  one  like  Mr.  Canton, 
to  restore  to  the  living  memory  some 
fragile  beautiful  things  petrified  almost 
to  death  in  the  dusty  memory  of  books. 
Those  also  deserve  respect  who,  meet- 
ing the  living  memory,  with  cracked 
voice  and  withered  lungs  by  the  road- 
side, try  to  give  it  a  larger  audience 
by  embalming  what  it  remembers  in 
that  other  written  memory  which  may 
speak  again  far  away  where  that  old 
tired  voice  could  not  carry. 

The  changing  fashions  affect  not  the 
tales  that  old  voice  whispers,  but  the 
manner  in  which  those  tales  are 
changed  as  they  are  transferred  from 
the  wayside  to  the  printed  page.  We 
need  scarcely  look  back  to  Goryat  and 
the  "Crudities"  that  held  the  tale  of 
Hatto  and  the  mice,  or  to  Walter  Map, 
or  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  if  we  would 
observe  changes  in  the  manner  of 
icritten  folk-tale.  We  can  observe  these 
changes  in  a  single  century  that  in- 
cludes at  one  end  of  it  William  Carle- 
ton,  and  at  the  other  Miss  B.  Hunt, 
whose  "Folk-Tales  of  Breffny"  (Mac- 
millan,  3s.  6d.  net)  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  somewhere  between  these 
poles  Keightley's  "Fairy  Mythology," 
Lady  Wilde's  "Ancient  Legends," 
Craigie's  admirable  "Scandinavian 
Folk-lore"  and  many  such  others.  My 
chronology  is  probably  all  wrong,  but 
I  am  not  writing  a  treatise. 

Now  Carleton  begins  a  story  like 
this: 

Paddy  Corcoran's  wife  was  for  sev- 


eral years  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  com- 
plaint which  nobody  could  properly  un- 
derstand. She  was  sick  and  she  was 
not  sick:  she  was  well,  and  she  was 
not  well;  she  was  as  ladies  wish  to  be 
who  love  their  lords,  and  she  was  not 
as  such  ladies  wish  to  be  .  .  . 

Keightley  begins  a  story  like  this: 

Mrs.  L.  having  heard  that  Molly 
Toole,  an  old  woman  who  held  a  few 
acres  of  land  from  Mr.  I*,  had  seen 
Leprechauns,  resolved  to  visit  her,  and 
learn  the  truth  from  her  own  lips.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  Sunday,  after  church  .  . . 

Miss  B.  Hunt  begins  a  story  like  this: 

In  the  ancient  times  there  was  a 
young  lad,  and  he  gifted  with  a  temper 
was  a  fright  to  the  world  of  man.  He 
never  controlled  his  speech  but  took  de- 
light in  letting  great  oaths  aud  curses 
out  of  him,  they  rising  continually  in 
his  heart  like  water  In  a  spring  well . . . 

There  is  Carleton  speaking  as  a 
peasant  of  genius  who  had  read  books, 
Keightley  speaking  as  a  gentleman  of 
talent  who  has  heard  peasants,  and 
Miss  B.  Hunt  speaking  as  a  peasant 
who  has  had  the  works  of  J.  M.  Synge 
read  aloud  to  him.  The  manner  is 
different,  but  the  tales  (some  of  them) 
that  Miss  Hunt  heard  from  the  old 
man  who  took  a  contract  to  break 
stones  for  lime  were  told  by  that  man's 
father  and  his  father's  father.  Carle- 
ton heard  them,  and  Keightley.  only 
in  passing  from  the  living  to  the  writ- 
ten memory  they  took  their  accents 
from  the  scribes. 

Miss  Hunt's  peasant  speaks  as  if  he 
knew  the  works  of  J.  M.  Synge,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  Synge's  books 
taught  Miss  Hunt  to  hear  the  peasant's 
speech,  and  gave  her  the  courage  to 
reproduce  it  with  greater  fidelity  and 
less  caricature  than  her  precursors.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  language  of  "Folk- 
Tales  of  Breffny"  gives  pleasure  of  a 
rare  kind.  It  falters  now  and  again  as 
if  it  forgot  for  a  moment  its  key-note, 
but  it  is  in  general  so  sure,  so  musical, 
so  well  adapted  to  its  particular  pur- 
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pose  that  we  are  left  regretting  that 
no  alien  conquest,  no  use  of  a  foreign 
tongue  has  left  the  recorders  of  Eng- 
lish peasant  tales  with  so  delightful 
a  medium  for  their  expression.  The 
differences  between  this  Irish-English 
and  our  own  tongue  are  not  very  great, 
scarcely  greater  than  the  differences 
between  English  and  the  Japanese- 
English  of  Tone  Noguchi  or  Yoshio 
Marklno.  A  different  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  meaning  of  some  adjec- 
tives. Some  are  used  as  adverbs,  but 
in  the  North  of  England  as  well  as  in 
Gonnaught  an  old  man  may  be 
•terrible  poor."  Sometimes  words  are 
used  with  an  accuracy  that  the  Eng- 
lish populace  has  long  forgotten 
....  the  old  man  gathers  sticks 
in  a  wood  "convenient  to  that  place." 
Some  conjunctive  phrases  are  omitted; 
others  are  changed.  The  old  man 
gathers  sticks  "the  way  he'd  have  a 
clear  fire  to  be  sitting  at  of  an  even- 
ing." The  bottle  the  little  fellow  gives 
him  for  the  king's  daughter  "is  the  cure 
for  the  disease  is  on  her."  Examples 
of  these  differences  are: 

Let  you  come  in.  .  .  . 

When  he  opened  it  be  seen  a  little 

boy. 

I  am  determined  for  to  make. 

For  you  are  the  man  shall  succeed. 

The  ass  let  a  roar  was  more  nor  hor- 
rid lonesome. 

He  went  on  shore  full  sure  he  had 
her  drowned. 

Miss  Hunt  provides  a  glossary,  but  it 
only  covers  a  page.  This  language  in 
not  like  that  of  the  Scotch  sentimental 
novelists  who  ask  us  to  use  a  diction- 
ary in  order  to  find  out  that  their  books 
are  not  worth  reading.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent power  of  separating  us  from 
modernity  without  involving  us  in  any 
web  of  difficult  understanding.  It  is  a 
sort  of  volopuk  which  allows  the  ancient 
times  to  speak  to  us  and  us  to  under- 
stand them,  though  their  talk  is  not 
ours. 

The  New  Wltnew. 


But  there  I  am  forgetting  that  this 
language  that  Synge  taught  Miss  Hunt 
(if  he  did  teach  her)  is  nothing  in  the 
mouths  of  Synge's  pupils,  unless  they 
have  something  to  say  in  it  that  makes 
it  a  little  bit  different.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  parody,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons a  difficult  thing  to  use  admirably 
as  Miss  Hunt  uses  it.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a 

universal  language  of  written  folk-tale, 
though,  if  I  remember  them  rightly, 
some  of  Synge's  own  translations  from 
old  French  poetry  show  how  capable 
it  is  of  not  destroying  an  essence  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland  and  that 
the  ordinary  literary  language  finds  too 
fugitive  for  its  conventions. 

In  thinking  of  things  in  general,  and 
indeed  the  manner  of  Miss  Hunt's  book 
sends  the  mind  questing  After  a  variety 
of  subjects.  I  am  forgetting  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  that  book.  I  think 
I  have  forgotten  to  soy  what  the  book 
is  written  about.  But  that  is  hardly 
a  fault,  for  the  book  is  not  written 
about  anything.  It  is  folk  stories  of 
Breffny  (the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
I^eitrim)  written  down  in  the  language 
I  have  been  discussing,  which  pre- 
serves as  perhaps  no  other  language 
could  the  feeling  that  they  are  still  be- 
ing told  by  word  of  mouth.  There  are 
twenty-six  stories  in  the  book,  some 
mere  anecdotes  of  the  leprechaun's  out- 
witting of  his  captors,  or  of  the  change- 
ling child  that  fiddled  fine  music  on  a 
bit  of  bog  oak,  some  tales  as  rich  in 
life  as  any  folk-tales  of  any  country, 
like  "The  Dark  Oath"  and  "The  King's 
Daughter  of  France"  and  "M'Carthy 
of  Connacht."  It  is  a  delightful 
book,  full  of  humorous  and  splendid 
things,  and  bright  with  vision.  It  is  a 
lone  time  since  any  book  has  made  me 
feel  so  entirely  intimate  with  the 
fairies. 

Arthur  Ransome. 
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Everyone  knows    that   an    essential 
part  of  "a  good  bedside  manner"  in  a 
doctor    is    his    ability    to    "jolly"    his 
patients.      It    often    works    wonders. 
Intelligent  parents  and  teachers  often 
practise  the  same  art  in  the  training  of 
children,    pretending    they   are   really 
better-hearted  or  more  responsible  than 
they  appear  to  be.  They  call  it  "appeal- 
ing to  their  better  nature/'  and  they 
say  it  "works."     Humane  penologists 
claim  that  criminals  can  be  improved 
by  this  same  process  of  moral  "jolly- 
ing." But  the  limitations  of  this  strictly 
educative  process  are  very  evident.    It 
cannot  "educe"  something  that  is  not 
there,  or  make  a  really  feeble  motive 
dominant.      To    systemize    and    semi- 
rationalize    the   practice,   in    order   to 
secure  for  it  the  spiritual  status  of  a 
religion   or  the   intellectual   authority 
of  a  scientific  theory,  as  do  the  Chris- 
tian  Scientists  and  Higher  Thinkers, 
makes  it  dangerous.    For  it  is  evident 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  "jollying"  pro- 
cess depends   upon   the  relations   be- 
tween the  "thought"  or  "faith"  that  is 
evoked,  and  the  "facts"  of  the  situation 
it  is  called  upon  to  tackle.    When  any 
school  of  theorists  proceeds  either  to 
"deny"     the     "facts."     or     to     assert 
an  absolute  power  in  the  mind  of  man 
to    control   or    manipulate   "facts,"   it 
squanders  by  its  recklessness  a  really 
sound  and  serviceable  moral  regimen. 

The  modern  science  of  psychology 
has,  perhaps  unwittingly,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  danger.  First,  by 
the  stress  it  has  laid  upon  the  selection, 
modification,  and  organization  of  phe- 
nomena by  man's  mind,  it  has  over- 
emphasized the  part  man  plays  as 
maker  of  his  universe.  Secondly,  by 
tracing  the  selective  and  moulding 
processes  of  the  human  mind  to  the 
roots  of  personal  needs  and  desires,  it 
has  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  of 


reason  as  the  interpreter  of  reality  and 
the  legitimate  guide  of  belief  and  con- 
duct 

Hence  the  rapid  improvization  of  the 
"philosophy"  of  Pragmatism  by  quick- 
witted rebels  against  the  dull,  cold  rule 
of  academic   intellectualism,   with  its 
central  doctrine  that  out  of  an  abso- 
lutely plastic  stuff  of  "reality"  a  man 
makes  truths  in  order  to  help  him  to  get 
what  he  wants  out  of  life.  A  truth  is  an 
opinion  or  a  belief  that  "works."    "You 
can  say  of  it  (an  opinion)  either  that  it 
is  useful  because  it  is  true,  or  it  is 
true  because  it  is  useful.    Both  these 
phrases  mean  the  same."    So  affirmed 
the  late  Professor  James  in  his  formal 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.     Now  the 
fact  that  a   long  and   subtle  contro- 
versy still  rages  round  this  thesis  in 
learned  circles  shows  that  some  formal 
defence  of  so  extreme  a  defiance  of 
reason  and  morals  is  possible.    There 
is  a  sense  in  which  utility  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  criterion  of  truth,  and 
there  are  some  sorts  of  opinions  whose 
"truth"    evidently    consists    in    their 
"utility"  in  doing  the  work  they  are 
designed  to  do..  The  laws  and  hypoth- 
eses of  science  are  of  this  order:  their 
"truth"  is  attested  by,  and  consists  in, 
their  utility  as  intellectual  instruments 
for  the  rational  interpretation  of  the 
world  and  for  the  guidance  of  human 
life    in    conformity    therewith.      Such 
judgments  and  opinions  about  facts  are 
"true"  in  proportion  as  they  "work." 
If    the    "practical"    test    upon    which 
Pragmatism  insists  is  taken  to  cover 
all  desires  of  man.  including  the  desire 
to  understand  the  world  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  such  understanding  can 
be  applied, 'the  test  can  be  accepted. 
Sometimes  it  is  stated  so  as  to  fulfil 
these  conditions.    So  Professor  James 
writes:    "'The    true,'    to   put   it   very 
briefly,  is  only   the  expedient  in  the 
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way  of  our  thinking,  just  as  'the  right' 
is  only  the  expedient  In  the  way  of  our 
behaving.  Expedient  in  almost  any 
fashion;  and  expedient  in  the  long  run 
and  on  the  whole,  of  course;  for  what 
meets  expediently  all  the  experience  in 
sight  won't  necessarily  meet  all  farther 
experiences  equally  satisfactorily."  Un- 
fortunately, Pragmatists,  in  practice, 
and  often  in  the  exposition  of  their 
theory,  lose  sight  of  "the  long  run"  and 
"the  whole,"  and  allow  short  runs  and 
partial  utilities  to  put  the  stamp  of 
"truth"  and  the  authority  of  "belief" 
upon  the  improvisations  of  some  cur- 
rent craving  or  convenience. 

The  subtle  perils  of  this  debasement 
of  the  Intellectual  and  the  moral  cur- 
rency have  never  been  exposed  with  so 
much  skill  and  penetration  as  in  the 
two  volumes  by  "Vernon  Lee,"  Just 
published  under  the  title  "Vital  Lies" 
(The  Bodley  Head).  The  title  strikes 
at  the  very  core  of  the  corruption.  It 
comes  from  Ibsen's  ''The  Wild  Duck"— 

"Rcllinlg:  I'm  fostering  the  vital  lie  in 
him! 

"Qriger*:  Vital  lie?  Is  that  what  you 
said? 

"Relllng:  Yes— I  said  vital  lie— for  il- 
lusion, you  know,  is  the  stimu- 
lating principle." 

It  needs  a  deep  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  at  stake  to  justify 
the  intricate  ordeal  to  which  this  bril- 
liant woman  subjects  what  she  entitles 
'the  new  obscurantism" — the  cluster 
of  poisonous  growths  from  the  single 
stem  of  this  doctrine  of  the  utility  of 
fostering  illusions  for  the  comfort  or 
"good"  that  can  be  got  out  of  them. 
We  fear  that  the  very  fineness  of  the 
dissection  she  employs  will  prove  a 
deterrent  to  many,  though  it  should 
have  an  Interest  of  its  own  to  students 
of  the  higher  art  of  controversy.  To 
the  writer  herself  the  subject  is  evi- 
dently one  of  great  fascination,  and  the 
same  zest  of  the  intellectual  chase 
seises  the  reader  when  he  is  once  hot 


on  the  quarry.  James,  Tyrrell,  Craw- 
ley, Sorel,  the  great  Bergson  himself, 
are  in  her  track.  She  sets  them  on  the 
run  like  five  blind  mice;  pounces  on 
them,  turns  them  on  their  backs,  pats 
them,  plays  with  them,  and  lets  them 
start  again  on  their  bewildered  course, 
only  to  pounce  once  more  and  trap 
them  long  before  they  get  to  cover. 
The  disparagement  of  reason  as  a 
mode  of  apprehending  "reality"  and  the 
elevation  of  intuition  and  "mystical 
states"  as  "windows  through  which  the 
mind  looks  out  on  a  more  extensive  and 
inclusive  world,"  which  are  the  foun- 
dations of  James's  philosophic  creed, 
she  submits  to  a  scorching  fire  of  crit- 
icism. 

Instead  of  being  "ontological  mes- 
sages," these  mystical  states,  with  their 
sub-conscious  operations,  can  only  give 
information  of  the  narrowest  order  of 
reality,  viz.,  the  shifting  phenomena 
of  a  single  passing  phase  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind.  The  assumption  that 
knowledge  of  reality  can  be  got  by 
these  inner  workings,  superior  in  any 
sense  to  that  got  by  the  sifting  and 
testing  processes  which  reason  applies 
to  manifold  experience,  rests  on  an 
obvious  pePUio  principii.  Intuition  at- 
tests its  own  validity! 

But  this  false  epistemology  is  after  all 
of  secondary  interest  as  compared  with 
the  illicit  claims  these  obscurantists 
make  for  will  and  desire  as  guides  of 
life.  Starting  from  the  premiss  that 
any  opinion  that  "works"  is  true,  James 
easily  reached  the  view  that  we  are 
entitled  to  "will  to  believe"  any  doc- 
trine which  seems  indispensable  to  our 
emotional  needs,  or  which  otherwise 
appears  to  yield  "fruits  for  life." 

History  shows  us  everywhere  how 
large  an  admixture  of  personal  crav- 
ings and  needs  actually  enters  into  and 
moulds  the  beliefs  of  men.  Anthropo- 
logists, like  Mr.  Crawley,  trace  thus 
the  emotional  and  narrowly  utilitarian 
origins  of  fetishism  and  all  sorts  of 
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barbarian    magic.      Scientific     theolo- 
gians,  like   Father  Tyrrell,    recognize 
how  the  pre-logical  mentality  of  man 
weaves  for  his  current  satisfaction  all 
kinds    of    preposterous    superstitions. 
But,  curiously  enough,  instead  of  dis- 
trusting and  renouncing  the  imagina- 
tive process  by  which  hopes  and  conso- 
lations furnish  the  "belief  afterwards 
recognized    as   baseless,    both    Father 
Tyrell  and  Mr.  Crawley  appear  to  up- 
hold the  quite  contrary  contention  that 
a  "spiritual  need"  warrants  whatever 
belief  it  requires  to  give  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crawley,  we 
soon  see  the  consequence  of  embarking 
on   this   compass-less  voyage.     When 
the  educated  classes  no  longer  believe, 
they  may  still  support  the  popular  su- 
perstitions which  they  have  personally 
discarded     as     useful     governmental 
measures!     Religion   is   a   serviceable 
social    sedative.      "For,"    writes    Mr. 
Crawley,  "a  broad  survey  of  human 
history    and    an    insight   into    human 
possibilities  might  enable  us  to  main- 
tain .    .    .    Ctiat  such  a  use  of  such  a 
means  of  control  is  entirely  right  and 
furthers  the  best  interests  of  the  race. 
For  the  weaker  and   less   successful 
members  of  any  community  are  apt 
to   attribute   their   grievances   to   the 
present  social  system,  whereas  they  are 
due  to  the  laws  of  evolution  and  the 
inevitable  working  of  natural  selection." 
But  apparently  "the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion" cannot  be  trusted  to  evolve  a 
safe    society    without    hocussing    the 
people  with  illusions!    Those  who,  like 
Father    Tyrrell,    are    not    sufficiently 
hardened   to   uphold   the   doctrine   of 
maintaining    religious    beliefs    which 
they  know  to  be  false  for  simple  pur- 
poses of  social  police,  find  refuge  in 
Symbolism,   of   the   nature  of   which 
"Vernon    Lee"    writes    with    delicate 
appreciation.    "The  value  of  symbolism 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  discoveries 
of  theological  thought,  for  symbols  are 
the  natural  result  of  dogmatism  when- 


ever one  of  its  assertions  can  no  longer 
be  easily  maintained,  and  yet,  owing  , 
to  the  necessary  solidarity  of  dogmatic 
teaching,  cannot  be  rejected  or  aban- 
doned. The  historical  account  of  the 
stopping  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  once  caught  in  the 
clutches  of  scientific  discussion,  disem- 
bodied itself  into  symbol,  and  vanished, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  thought;  the  dimension  where, 
as  we  know,  ghosts  find  a  convenient 
retreat.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Modern- 
ism has  had  to  make  use  of  symbolism/' 

But  the  most  audacious  instance  of 
"the  dynamo-genetic  property  of  ideas 
and  of  names  given  to  ideas"  is  to  be 
found  in  Sorel's  use  of  the  "myth"  of 
a  General  Strike.  The  theorist  of 
Syndicalism  carries  the  principle  of  the 
stimulative  value  of  the  "vital  lie"  to 
the  extent  of  insisting  that  its  utility 
depends  upon  its  illusiveness.  James 
would  have  said:  "If  you  wish  to  be- 
lieve in  a  General  Strike  you  not  only 
make  the  belief  true,  but  you  tend  to 
realize  the  strike."  But  this,  according 
to  Sorel,  would  destroy  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  believing  process.  A 
myth  is  framed  in  a  manner  to  render 
its  fulfilment  impracticable;  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  wholly  emotional 
effect.  The  object  of  putting  forward 
the  Idea  of  a  General  Strike  is  to  arouse 
the  requisite  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of 
violence  in  the  workers.  This  spirit 
will  gain  the  victory  without  recourse 
to  a  General  Strike,  which  in  the  form 
most  suitable  for  "stimulative"  work 
is  not  suitable  for  action.  "In  other 
words,"  sums  up  Signor  Prezzolini, 
"once  the  working  classes  are  able  to 
carry  through  their  General  Strike, 
they  will  no  longer  require  to  have  it; 
but  they  must  go  on  attempting  their 
General  Strike  .  .  .  well,  as  long  as 
a  General  Strike  is  Impossible  to  carry 
through." 

"Vernon  Lee"  nails  to  the  counter 
these  "vital  lies"  by  pointing  out  that, 
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if  writers  like  Tyrrell  or  Sorel  really 
believed  in  the  utility  of  these  popular 
illusions,  they  ought  to  suppress  their 
books  of  scepticism,  for  the  stimulative 
value  of  an  illusion  evidently  depends 
upon  the  conviction  of  its  truth.  That 
Pragmatism  is  accompanied  by  so  pro- 
nounced a  revival  of  the  degrading 
doctrine  of  a  deliberate  fostering  of 
popular  Illusions  for  the  "comforts"  or 
the  supposed  "fruits  for  life"  which 
they  contain  is  surely  a  sufficient  con- 
demnation of  the  gospel  of  irrational- 
ism. 

Vital  lies  have  doubtless  been  useful 
and  may  still  be  useful,  but  only  when 
they  are  honestly  accepted  as  vital 
truths,  and  only  upon  condition  that 
they  contain  at  least  some  fraction  of 

The   Nation. 


truth,  that  is  of  conformity  to  facts 
which  are  not  of  my  making  or  your 
making  but  which  impose  themselves 
permanently  or  durably  upon  the  minds 
of  all  men.  In  the  last  section  of  her 
remarkable  book,  "Vernon  Lee"  pleads 
with  profound  wisdom  and  eloquence 
the  claims  of  reason  as  test  of  truth 
and  as  authority  for  conduct.  Though 
personal  desires,  needs,  interests,  do  in 
fact  continually  influence  our  "beliefs," 
not  merely  on  religious  but  on  mun- 
dane matters,  it  is  well  to  realize  that, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  do,  are  such 
"beliefs"  liable  to  error.  Reason  has 
been  evolved  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  beliefs  from  these  falsifying 
Influences.  "Truth  is  what  does  not 
care  what  you  think  of  it" 
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Iii  these  days  when  so  Insistent  an, 
appeal  is   being  made  for  vocational 
training    there    is    room    for    such    a 
book  as  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  of- 
fers  in   his    "Why   Go   To   College?" 
The  young  man  who  is  now  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  plunge  at  once  into 
some  money-getting  pursuit  or  to  de- 
vote four  years  to  academic  training, 
the  young  man's  parents  and  friends, 
and  even  the  graduate  who  looks  back 
appralalngly  over  his  college  course,  all 
can  profit  by  reading  this  book.    In  a 
graphic  and  simple  manner  the  author 
gives  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  college  life  at  the  present 
day.    He  shows  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  not  only  from  the  curriculum, 
but  from  the  community  life  and  the 
undergraduate  organizations.    The  old 
argument  that  college  makes  a  man 
not  primarily  a  better  money  maker  but 
a  better  citizen  Is  presented  in  a  mod- 
ern  and  forceful  way.     Mr.  Cooper's 
extensive  and  first-hand  study  of  col- 


leges and  college  life  both  in  tills  coun- 
try and  abroad  gives  weight  to  every 
opinion.  Each  page  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  man  who  "knows."  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

A  book  of  very  great  sweetness  of 
spirit,  by  Charles  Edward  Jeffer- 
son, the  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle in  New  York  City,  is  published 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.  It  contains  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Jefferson 
calls  his  book  "The  Minister  as  a 
Shepherd"  and  he  faces  the  modern 
dilemma  of  few  students  at  the  sem- 
inaries, a  lessening  church-attendan<  v, 
a  transformation  of  the  whole  theory 
of  life,  a  falling-off  in  the  power  of 
the  preacher  over  the  souls  of  men, 
and  calls  to  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent to  come  forward  and  shepherd  the 
flocks.  Much  of  the  book,  whose  aim 
is  an  exaltation  of  the  pastor  as 
against  the  preacher,  is  written  under 
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the  continued  figure  of  the  Oriental 
shepherd  and  the  pictures  are  often 
poems  in  simple  loveliness.  The  author 
deals  with  the  pastor's  work,  op- 
portunity, temptations,  and  reward. 
Everything  he  says  is  characterize:! 
by  great  saneness  and  optimism  and 
the  lectures  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
many  rising  clergymen. 

In  the  two  sonnets  which  constitute 
the  title  poem  in  Florence  Earle 
Coates'  'The  Unconquered  Air  and 
Other  Poems"  (The  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  it  is  the  once  unconquered  air  that 
speaks, — in  the  first  to  vaunt  its  su- 
premacy over  man,  and  in  the  second  to 
admit  itself  subdued  by  the  "tameless 
courage"  of  the  aviator.  Another 
poem,  midway  in  the  volume,  "Poor 
Icarus"  is  inspired  by  one  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  aviation,  the  fatal  fall  of 
Calbraith  Rodgers;  and  a  third, 
"Eagle,"  attests  the  hold  which  the 
perils  and  achievements  of  flight  have 
upon  the  Imagination  of  the  poet.  The 
other  poems,  seventy  or  more  in  num- 
ber, which  go  to  the  making  of  the 
slender  volume,  are  varied  in  theme, 
delicately  fanciful,  and  graceful  in 
form  and  expression.  Not  the  least 
noteworthy  is  the  closing  poem,  from 
which  these  lines  are  taken: 

*4Dream  the  Great  Dream,  though  you 

should  dream — you  only, 
And    friendless    follow    in    the    lofty 

quest 
Though  the  dream  lead  you  to  a  desert 

lonely, 
Or  drive  you,  like  the  tempest,  without 

rest, 
Yet,    toiling    upward    to    the    highest 

altar. 
There  lay  before  the  gods  your  gift  su- 
preme.— 
A  human  heart  whose  courage  did  not 

falter 
Though  distant  as  Arcturus  shone  the 

Gleam." 

To  the  Home  University  Library  of 
Modern    Knowledge    (Henry    Holt    & 


Ob.)  Dr.  Arthur  Keith,  Professor  and 
Conservator  of  Museum,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  England,  contributes  a 
volume  on  "Man,"  in  which  he  gives 
a  history  of  the  human  body  and  a  de- 
scription of  its  development  In  a  style 
of  extraordinary  simplicity  and  with  an 
absence  of  technicalities  which  gives 
it  a  strong  appeal  to  the  average 
reader.  The  fruit  of  wide  research 
and  long  professional  experience,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
book  of  similar  compass  on  this  sub- 
ject so  illuminating  and  informing. 
To  the  group  of  historical  books  in  the 
same  series  is  added  a  volume  on  "The 
Colonial  Period"  of  American  history, 
by  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  profes- 
sor of  American  History  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  author  has  chosen  to  de- 
part from  the  method  often  pursued  of 
studying  the  colonies  separately,  with 
reference  mainly  to  their  own  institu- 
tions and  development,  and  to  view 
them  in  their  relations  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  effort  on  the  one  hand 
to  strengthen  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  them. 
He  has  also  extended  the  scope  of  his 
work  to  Include  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  result  is  a  volume  which  is 
at  once  compact  and  well  propor- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Isabel le  Howe  Fiske  has  under- 
taken a  task  of  heroic  size  in  her  Ion? 
poem,  "Gabriel,  A  Pageant  of  Vitfl," 
and  it  is  creditable  to  her  that  she  has 
reached  so  high  a  level  of  both  poetry 
and  vision.  The  plot  is  simple;  a  group 
of  angels,  headed  by  Gabriel,  watch 
the  temptation  and  then  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ:  Christ  on  the  cro-s,  in  Getb- 
semane,  in  the  wilderness,  is  interpreted 
by  the  angels  to  the  reader,  being  Him- 
self seen  as  a  far-off  virion.  The 
verse  is  uneven  in  quality  and  the 
metres  chosen  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult   T.  B.  Mosher. 
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Bound  to  the  Mast,  etc. 


BOUND  TO  THE  MAST 
When  mildly  falls  the  deluge  of  the 
grass, 
And  meads  begins  to  rise  like  Noah  s 

flood, 
And  o'er  the  hedgerows  flow,  and  on- 
ward pass 
Dribbling  thro'  many  a  wood. 
When  hawthorn  trees  their  flags  of 
truce  unfurl, 
And  dykes  are  spitting  violets  to  the 

breeze. 
When  meadow  larks  their  Jocund  flight 

will  curl 
From  Earth's  to  Heaven's  leas. 

Ah!   then  the  poet's  dreams  are  most 
sublime. 
A-sail  on  seas  that  know  a  heavenly 

calm. 
And  in  his  song  you  hear  the  rivers 

rhyme 
And  the  first  bleat  of  the  lamb. 
Then  when  the  summer  evenings  fall 

serene 
Unto  the  country  dance  his  songs 

repair, 
And  you  may  meet  some  maids  with 
angtls*  mien. 
Bright  eyes,  and  twilight  hair. 

When  autumn's  crayon  tones  the  green 
leaves  sere 
And  breezes  honed  on  icebergs  hurry 
past. 
When  meadow-tides  have  ebbed  and 
woods  grow  drear 
And  bow  before  the  blast. 
When  briers  make  semicircles  on  the 
way; 
When  blackbirds  hide  their  flutes  and 

cower  and  die; 
When  swollen  rivers  lose  themselves 
and  stray 
Beneath  a  murky  sky. 

Then  doth  the  poet's  voice  like  cuckoo's 
break. 
And  round  his  verse  the  hunjrry  lap- 
wing grieves. 
And  melancholy  in  his  dreary  wake 

The  funeral  of  the  leaves. 
Then,  when  the  autumn  dies  upon  the 
plain, 
Wound  In  the  snow  alike  his  right 
and  wrong, 


The  poet  sings— albeit  a  sad  strain — 
Bound  to  the  mast  of  Song. 

Francis  E.  Le&toidgt 

The  Saturday  Review. 


AUTUMN. 

When  I  breathe  no  more 

Scent  of  love-bound  posies. 
And  the  Autumn  roses 

Let  their  petals  fall, 
When  in  my  heart's  core 

Dream  on  dream  reposes, 
And  my  story  closes 

Past  recall; 

Heart,  the  winds  that  blow 

Lightly  o'er  my  leisure 
Haply  they  shall  measure 

My  glad  lifetime  here; 
Laughing,  "Well,  we  know 

Love  was  all  his  treasure. 
Pain  and  pride  and  pleasure, 

Hope  and  fear.' 


»» 


I  by  death  made  brave 

Shall  not  heed  their  blowing, 
Though  the  flowers  are  glowing 
That  I  praised  above; 
Holding  in  my  grave 

Seed  too  fair  for  sowing, 
Knowledge  past  all  knowing 

Thee,  my  love. 

Richard  Middleton. 
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I  AM  WEARY,  LET  ME  SLEEP" 

I  am  weary,  let  me  sleep 
In  some  great  embroidered  bed, 
With  soft  pillows  for  my  head. 
I  am  weary,  let  me  sloep  .  .  . 
Petals  of  sweet  roses  shed 
All  around  a  perfumed  heap 
White  as  pearls,  and  ruby  red; 
Curtnins  closely  drawn  to  keep 
Wings  of  darkness  o'er  me  spread  .  .  • 
I  am  weary,  let  me  sleep 
In  some  great  embroidered  bed. 
Let  me  dream  that  I  am  dead. 
Nevermore  to  wake  and   weep 
In  the  future  that  I  dread  .  .  . 
For  the  ways  of  life  are  steep  .  .  . 
I  am  weary,  let  me  sleep  .  .  . 

OUve  OusUmoe. 


Sidelights  on  the  Balkan  War. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  BALKAN  WAR 


Over  Ave  centuries  ago,  or,  to  be 
precise,  09  June  15,  1380,  there  raged 
on  an  ill-omened  plain,  not  unfittingly 
named  "The  Field  of  Crows,"  a  battle 
which  was  to  shatter  Slavonic  aspira- 
tions and  seal  the  fate  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  for  many  years  to 
come.  On  the  one  side  was  ranged  the 
Turkish  host,  under  the  Sultan  Murad 
and  Bayazid  the  Thunderbolt;  on  the 
other  stood  the  allies,  Bulgars  still 
nursing  the  memory  of  their  empire 
founded  by  the  Tsars  Krum  and  Si- 
meon, hardy  mountaineers  from  Crna 
Gora  and  all  the  flower  of  Servian  chiv- 
alry under  Tsar  Lazar  and  Vouk 
Brankovitch,  his  brother-in-law.  The 
issue  of  that  battle,  in  which  the  multi- 
tude of  lances  and  other  horsemen's  staves 
shadowed  the  light  of  the  sun,  hung  long 
in  doubt  until  towards  evening  Vouk 
Brankovitch  crossed  over  to  the  Turks 
with  12,00  men.  By  nightfall  Tsar  and 
Sultan  were  both  dead.  The  scattered 
remnants  of  the  allies  were  seeking 
refuge  and  the  Balkan  Peninsulas  was 
Incorporated  into  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the 
weapons  of  war  perished" — with  these 
words  ends  the  finest  tribute  made  by 
a  poet  to  a  defeated  race,  and,  just  as 
the  disaster  of  Mt  Gllboa  inspired 
David  to  that  magnificent  lament,  so 
the  memory  of  Kossovo  has  been  the 
theme  of  all  the  finest  Servian  folk- 
songs ever  since: 

There  resteth  to  Servla  a  glory, 
A  glory  that  shall  not  grow  old; 
There  remaineth  to  Servla  a  story, 
A  tale  to  be  chanted  and  told! 
They  are  gone  to  their  graves  grim  and 

gory. 
The  beautiful,  brave  and  bold; 
But  out  of  the  darkness  and  desolation 
Of  the  mourning  heart  of  a  widow'd 

nation* 
Their  memory  waketh  an  exultation — 
Yea,  so  long  as  a  babe  shall  be  born, 


Or  there  resteth  a  man  in  the  land; 
So  long  as  a  blade  of  corn 
Shall  be  reapt  by  a  human  hand, 
So  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow 
On  the  stricken  plain  of  Kossovo. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  ro- 
manticism that  is  so  engrained  in  the 
Slavonic  character,  it  must  seem  incred- 
ible that  the  memories  of  that  bygone 
battle  should  form  part  and  parcel  of 
a  twentieth-century  existence.  But  in 
the  Balkans,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  appeal  is  regularly 
made  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
past  age,  as  if  a  thousand  years  were 
but  as  yesterday.  And  so  even  to-day, 
when  some  blind  beggar  starts  the 
mournful  ballad,  the  loyal  Servian 
peasant  will  spit  on  the  floor  when  the 
singer  comes  to  the  passage  which  de- 
scribes Vouk's  treachery1;  and  to-day 
on  the  scarlet  caps  of  the  Montenegrins 
can  be  seen  the  five  black  rings  mark- 
ing the  five  centuries  which  have  rolled 
by  since  the  greater  part  of  the  Serb 
race  passed  under  the  Ottoman  yoke. 

The  spontaneous  enthusiasm  which 
manifested  itself  from  one  end  of  Ser- 
via  to  another,  when  the  order  for  gen- 
eral mobilisation  was  promulgated,  can 
easily  be  understood  when  we  remem- 
ber how  each  son  of  Servla  has 
hugged  this  bitter-sweet  tradition  to 
his  soul  since  earliest  days.  Bitter- 
sweet indeed,  for  the  plaintive  lines 
are  not  merely  a  record  of  a  people's 
downfall;  they  are  an  earnest  of  bet- 
ter things  to  come,  a  prophecy  of  ulti- 
mate victory — at  least  that  is  how  the 
Servian  reads  between  the  words 

Their  memory  waketh  an  exultation. 
And  when  the  armies  advanced  on  Oc- 

1  Thetale  of  the  battle  and  of  Vonk'a  treach- 
ery is  told  by  two  ravens. 

Two  ravens  cams  from  Kossovo  .    .  . 
One  after  one  they  perched  upon 
The  palaee  of  the  great  Lason    .    .    . 
One  'gan  oroak  and  one  'gan  call. 
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tober  17,  it  was  as  armies  wbo  knew 
that  they  had  been  destined  to  revive 
the  ancient  glories  of  their  empires. 

it  needed  no  stilted  verbose  procla- 
mation to  rouse  their  blood.  King  Fer- 
dinand's cold  and  calculated  appeal 
to  religious  sentiment  was  not  only 
undignified  but  superfluous.  To  every 
soldier,  whether  Servian  or  Bulgarian, 
it  was  a  natural  war,  just  as  a 
tussle  with  the  Spaniard  was  as  nat- 
ural to  the  Englishman  of  Drake's 
period  as  going  to  bed.  The  few  for- 
eigners who  were  privileged  to  see  the 
men  concentrate  as  units  before  pro- 
ceeding to  divisional  headquarters, 
have  witnessed  a  national  call  to  arms 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  else- 
where in  Europe.  From  the  Shipka 
Pass  with  the  golden  domes  of  its 
monastery  in  memory  of  the  Russian 
dead,  along  the  rich  Tundja  valley, 
studded  with  acre  upon  acre  of  rose 
bushes  that  yield  the  priceless  attar, 
on  the  high  Sofia  plateau  encircled  with 
its  crimson-brown  mountains,  over  the 
undulating  downs  of  Servia  to  where, 
enshrined  on  its  triple  peak,  Belgrade 
looks  out  across  the  Danube  and  the 
Sava  to  her  Hungarian  foes.  There 
was  a  ceaseless  stream  of  peasants 
plodding  in  towards  their  enlistment 
centres.  It  was  not  the  'mobilization 
of  a  modern  army,  but  rather  the  gath- 
ering of  an  iinpl,  or  the  assembling 
of  a  mighty  host  to  "go  up  against  the 
enemy  and  smite  them." 

Garments  of  all  shapes  and  colors 
passed  before  one's  eyes,  sheepskins 
fancifully  worked  in  red  and  blue  and 
black,  baggy  trousers  with  braided 
seams  and  pockets,  stockings  of  the 
most  startling  hue.  caps  white  and 
black  and  brown,  conical,  round  and 
fitting  closely  to  the  skull.  Women 
wearing  the  short  national  petticoat 
trimmed  daintily  with  red,  carried 
their  lord  and  master's  food,  or  drove 
some  patient  ox  or  wiry  Balkan  pony 
that  had  been  requisitioned  for  the  war. 


Only  a  few  aged  crones  were  left  in 
each  village  to  till  the  fields.  There  was 
a  general  exodus  from  the  villages. 

The  trains,  as  they  came  into  the 
main  centres,  provided  an  equally 
amazing  spectacle.  It  seemed  as  if 
even  the  engines  were  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  were  able  to 
drag  a  double  load.  One  saw  them 
harnessed  to  some  fifty  trucks,  groan- 
ing, panting,  wheezing  but  yet  slowly 
and  surely  getting  their  monstrous 
burden  to  its  appointed  spot.  And 
what  a  burden!  Exactly  how  many 
men  contrived  to  cling  on  or  inside 
each  wagon  will  never  be  known. 
Each  truck  was  labelled  as  capable  of 
holding  forty  men,  but  there  must  have 
been  at  least  double  that  number  in- 
side; they  were  packed  so  tight  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  if  a  man 
had  breathed  he  would  have  broken 
his  neighbor's  ribs.  Another  dozen  or 
more  were  perched  on  the  roof;  four  or 
five  spent  an  acrobatic  time  on  the 
buffers  and  couplings;  a  few  existed 
precariously  on  the  footboard;  and 
doubtless  there  were  a  couple  en- 
sconced snugly  in  the  sanctuary  dear 
to  the  American  "hobo." 

But  this  enthusiasm  had  its  unpleas- 
ant side — for  those  at  least  who  could 
not  understand  why  the  Balkan  States 
existed.  The  arrival  of  each  passenger 
train  at  a  station  was  the  signal  for  a 
vigorous  invasion.  Placid  foreigners, 
mainly  of  Teutonic  origin,  wbo  had 
paid  a  large  sum  for  a  wagon-lit,  per- 
spired and  gesticulated  freely  when 
seven  or  eight  burly  reservists,  whose 
last  meal  had  been  flavored  mainly 
with  garlic,  intruded  upon  their  tran- 
quil repose,  beamed  a  cheery  welcome 
and  then  lovingly  fondled  an  antique 
rifle  which  might  have  done  service 
with  a  Voivode  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  passed  round  a  bayonet 
three  feet  in  length. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  gen- 
uine character  of  the  nation's  feeling. 
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It  was  a  national  not  a  financier's  or 
a  politician's  war.  (Merchants  left  their 
offices  in  the  City,  their  clubs  in  Pall 
Mall  or  Piccadilly,  their  stores  In  a 
dozen  different  Western  States — and  no 
one  knows  what  years  of  work  and 
struggle  that  store  cost  to  erect — and 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  feel  of 
some  nnpaved  miry  village  street,  to 
the  reek  of  a  tumbledown  khan — 
across  the  frontier. 

Yet,  strangely  enough',  in  the  very 
magnificence  and  spontaneity  of  this 
feeling  lies  the  danger.  It  is  not  a 
politician's  war,  as  has  been  said;  but 
the  politicians  for  their  own  ends 
have  fanned  the  ever-smoldering  spark 
into  a  blaze,  and  It  will  rest  with  them 
to  put  the  blaze  out  For  the  moment 
they  must  feel  much  like  the  wretched 
man  who,  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
magic  ring,  had  loosed  the  genii  im- 
prisoned by  the  spell,  and  then  found 
that  he  hnd  forgotten  the  word  by 
which  the  genii  was  laid  to  rest.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  campaign  the 
Balkan  politicians  had  solemnly  an- 
nounced, for  the  benefit  of  the  Great 
Powers,  who  formed  the  gallery,  that 
there  was  no  question  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  whatever  in  the  war 
between  the  allies  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  disinterested  view,  how- 
ever, was  not  shared  by  a  single  pri- 
vate in  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
armies.  The  rank  and  file  were  for 
the  moment  supremely  happy.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  paying  off  old 
scores  with  an  hereditary  enemy;  they 
were  serenely  confident  of  victory  and 
they  were  under  no  illusions  as  to 
what  would  be  the  tangible  result  of 
the  war — the  revival  of  the  empires 
created,  in  the  case  of  the  Bulgarians, 
by  Kram  and  Simeon;  in  that  of  Ser- 
via,  by  Stefan  Dushan. 

Fortune  in  some  ways  has  seen  fit  to 
favor  these  politicians,  inasmuch  as  the 
crushing  victories  gained  by  the  al- 
lies renders  a  return  to  the  statu*  quo 


impossible.  Hence  Servia  will  be  re- 
warded with  an  ample  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  satisfy  the  demands  and  appetite 
of  the  new  imperialists,  who  can  be 
found  in  every  cafe\  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
war  the  country  was  flooded  with  maps 
•  giving  the  boundaries  of  Dushan's  Em- 
pire, and  that  in  every  shop,  men, 
women,  and  children  can  be  seen  por- 
ing over  the  war  maps — in  which  the 
flags  are  always  placed  incorrectly — 
and  watching  how  the  tide  of  conquest 
creeps  on  and  on  until  it  is  nearing  the 
limits  that  mark  the  furthest  point  of 
Servian  domination. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  every  Servian 
to-day  that  an  era  of  prosperity  has 
dawned  upon  the  country,  and  that  in 
a  few  years  the  once-despised  state 
will  have  won  its  place  in  the  Concert 
of  Europe.  The  Sandjak,  Old  Kossovo, 
Salonika,  Durazzo  and  San  Giovanni 
on  the  Adriatic  will  be  under  the  Ser- 
vian flag;  and  within  two  years  Servia 
and  Herzegovina  will  be  incorporated 
within  a  grand  Servian  Empire. 

To  the  sober  student  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, such  an  idea  must  seem  the  vap- 
o lings  of  a  megalomaniac,  but  unfortu- 
nately such  a  belief  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  Servian  character. 
In  many  respects  the  Servian  is  more 
Slav  than  the  Russian.  In  the  Servian 
the  hysterical  exaltation  so  often  found 
in  the  Slavonic  character  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, while  the  stolid  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  Russian  is  lacking. 
The  psychology  of  the  Serb  has  made 
him  a  willing  and  pliable  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government, 
which  has  never  relinquished  its  am- 
bitions of  a  Pan-Slavonic  Empire.  The 
Pnn-Slavists  have  always  used  Servia 
as  an  advance-guard,  and  now  that  they 
find  Servia  predisposed  for  a  cam- 
paign, which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  detachment  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina from  the  Dual  Monarchy,  there 
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is  every  possibility  of  their  supporting 
such  a  project  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

The  sinister  rdle  played  by  Russia  in 
Servian    history   can   never    be    over- 
looked, but  so  fantastic,  so  bizarre  are 
the  details,  that  one  seems  to  be  read- 
ing the  incredible  figment  of  a  novel- 
ist's brain  rather  than  the  historical 
account  of  events   in   the  nineteenth 
aud  twentieth  century  history  of  a  Eu- 
ropean State.    A  continual  war,  all  the 
more  bitter  and  dangerous,  because  it 
has  to  be  waged  in  secret,  is  going  on 
between    Austria    and    Russia.      The 
victor  will  gain  paramount  influence. 
In   the  course  of  this  struggle  Holy 
Russia  has  never  hesitated  to  employ 
the   traitor   or  the  assassin.     It   was 
owing  to  Russian  influence  that  Milosh 
Obrenovitch,  who  had  won  autonomy 
for  Servia  by  the  sword,  was  driven 
into   exile;    Russian   agents   were   re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of   Michael 
Obrenovitch  in  the  Deerpark;    Russia 
instigated  two  attempts  on  Milan,  and 
prompted  his  mistress,  a  Russian  spy, 
to  urge  him  on  in  his  desire  of  abdica- 
tion. Holy  Russia,  again,  encouraged  the 
ill-fated  Alexander  in  his  passion  for 
Draga,  while  the  Russian  Minister  was 
cognizant  of  the   military  conspiracy 
which  culminated  in  the  bloody  tragedy 
of    June    10,    1903.      Such    were    the 
methods  employed  by  Pan-Slavism  to 
annihilate    the    Obrenovitch    dynasty, 
which  had  always  shown  a  tendency 
to  coquet  with  Austria. 

With  such  an  historical  precedent 
can  one  say  definitely  that  Russia 
would  not  egg  on  Servia  to  any  pro- 
ject, should  it  suit  her  scheme?  The 
annals  of  Servia  are  too  full  of  the 
bizarre  and  the  seemingly  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  on 
ordinary  premisses.  In  no  other  Eu- 
ropean country  would  the  prophecies* 
of  a  clairvoyant  peasant  be  carefully 

>  Reference  la  here  made  to  tbe  prophecies 
of  the  peasant  Metaof  Kremna.  who»e  virions 
were  tabulated  by  the  Prefect  of  UJItsa.  Meta 


included  in  secret  State  Papers;  would 
a  foreign  government,  remembering 
that  the  ruling  dynasty  had  been  un- 
lucky in  its  amours,  encourage  the 
king's  passion  for  a  well-known  woman 
from  the  people;  or  would  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  government  watch 
from  the  windows  of  his  Legation,  un- 
til the  bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen 
had  been  hurled  into  the  garden  by  the 
regicides? 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
would  declare  that  the  success  of  the 
allies  points  to  a  final  decision  of  the 
Near  Eastern  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  surprise  few  of  the  peo- 
ple who  can  read  between  the  lines  to- 
day if  there  were  not  at  least  two  wars, 
owing  their  origin  to  the  present  strug- 
gle, within  three  years  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace. 

Any  determination  of  Servia  to  hold 
the  Sandjak  or  to  seize  Salonika  must 
infallibly  bring  her  into  collision  with 
Austria.    A  Servian  Sandjak  would  be 
the  first  step  towards  the  incorporation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  it  would 
metfn     the     creation     of     one     vast 
continuous  block  of  Slavonic  nationali- 
ties   pressing    against    Austria    from 
the  south.     If  Austria  allows  that,  she 
is  playing  iuto  her  enemies'  hands,  and 
adjusting   the    noose   round    her   own 
neck.     Her  mobilizntion  of  two  army 
corps  near  Sarajevo  proves  that  she  is 
fully  alive  to  the  danger,  while  the  fact 
that  from  Semlin  she  could  destroy  Bel- 
grade  within   two   hours   should   con- 
vince Servia  of  the  futility  of  pitting 
itself  against  a   Great  Power.     Such 
considerations,  however,  will  have  lit- 
tle weight  as  long  as  the  officers  are 
convinced  that  they  are  in  charge  of  an 
irresistible  army  and  that  the  mass  of 

not  only  In  1868  foretold  the  advent  of  the 
telephone,  bat  he  had  a  clairvoyant  vision  of 
Michael  Obrenovltch's  murder,  he  prophesied 
the  main  details  of  Milan's  and  of  A  lexander*» 
reigns,  Peter  Karafreorgevitch's  succession, 
his  disappearance,  the  occup-  tion  of  Servia 
by  a  foreign  army  and  the  rise  of  a  hero,  who 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Obreno- 
vitch dynasty,  ss  if  an  oak  tree  which  had 
been  felled  had  thrown  oat  a  shoot  close  by. 
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Holy  invincible  Russia  is  behind  them. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  the  east 
To  many  it  may  seem  rash  at  the  very 
moment  while  they  are  united  in  a  suc- 
cessful and  victorious  alliance,  when 
they  have  amicably  agreed  upon  the 
division  of  the  spoils,  to  predict  that 
before  much  water  will  have  flowed 
beneath  the  bridges  Servia  will  be  at 
war  with  her  friend  and  ally.  Even 
now,  signs  and  indications  are  not 
wanting.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Turk 
has  disappeared  the  one  common  feel- 
ing that  linked  these  ill-assorted  allies 
— fear  of  a  common  enemy.  Save  be- 
tween Serb  and  Montenegrin — and  the 
latter  has  all  the  contempt  for  his  Slav 
cousin  that  a  freeborn  highlander  can 
nourish  for  his  lowland  neighbor  who 
has  submitted  tamely  for  many  cen- 
turies to  a  foreign  yoke — there  is  no 
racial  or  national  bond. 

The  Bulgarian  has  not  forgotten  that 
he  brought  Servia  to  her  knees  in  the 
fortnight's  campaign  of  November 
1885;  that  the  Servian  infantry  after 
the  first  or  second  day's  fighting  re- 
treated in  panic  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  strains  of  the  "Shumi  Maritza,"  the 
Bulgarian  war  march,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  intervention  of  Austria  which 
prevented  the  raw  peasant  levies  of 
Bulgaria  entering  Belgrade  in  triumph. 
The  whole  history  of  the  comitadjis  in 
'Macedonia  has  shown  that  the  Bul- 
garian, who  is  not  a  natural  Slav  but 
a  Slavieized  Aryan,  is  the  most  robust 
and  virile  race  in  the  Peninsula  to-day. 
and  since  the  success  of  this  campaign 
has  awakened  the  slumbering  ambi- 
tions in  both  Serb  and  Bulgar  of  a  re- 
vival of  their  ancient  empires,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  not  room  for  both 
to  be  realized.  As  to  which  will  go  to 
the  wall,  there  can  be  little  doubt  If 
Servia  is  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Kossovo  vila- 
yet or  Old  Servia,  she  may  find  out 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
Greek  proverb,  "The  gifts  of  enemies 


are  no  gifts."  The  number  of  Arnauts, 
or  Albanian  Moslems,  in  that  region 
is  given  by  reliable  authorities  as  200,* 
000  as  compared  with  60,000  orthodox 
Serbs.  These  Arnauts  have,  even  un- 
der Turkish  rule,  always  nourished  a 
healthy  distaste  for  tax- paying  or  any 
such  civilized  amenities.  Under  the 
Servian  domination,  there  will  be  the 
additional  stimulus  of  religious  hatred, 
and  since  the  Servians,  regrettably 
enough,  throughout  the  campaign,  have 
adopted  the  old  Spanish  method  of 
colonization  and  have  preferred  anni- 
hilation to  reconciliation,  It  is  obvious 
that  they  will  be  confronted  with  a  bit- 
ter guerilla  war  in  the  inhospitable 
mountains  of  Macedonia  for  many  a 
long  month.  Numerically  and  finan- 
cially they  are  quite  uuequal  to  such 
a  drain  upon  their  resources;  and  by 
prosecuting  such  a  compaign  they  are 
playing  into  Bulgaria's  hands. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  divide  up  into 
three  or  four  parts  a  wedge  of  terri- 
tory which  for  the  moment  belongs  to 
a  mutual  enemy;  but  once  that  enemy 
has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  grasp 
of  that  land,  the  old  partners  will  find 
that  each  is  casting  a  suspicious  glance 
on  his  neighbor's  share.  Europe  has 
already  been  vouchsafed  a  sinister  les- 
son over  the  anticipatory  division  of 
Macedonia.  By  the  Miirzsteg  pro- 
gramme it  was  understood  that  Mace- 
donia should  be  split  up  into  spheres 
of  interest.  At  once  the  various  races 
interested  In  this  division  organized 
hands  who  set  about  extending  their 
respective  zones  of  interest  by  a  gospel 
of  terrorism  and  forcible  proselytism. 
Whole  villages  changed  their  religion 
and  their  nationality  every  day  of  the 
week. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Europe  will 
shortly  witness  a  similar  phenomenon. 
By  skilful  diplomacy  Servia  has  ob- 
tained in  the  anticipatory  division  a 
larger  share  of  the  spoils  than  Is  war- 
ranted by  her  racial  pretensions  or  by 
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her  military  assistance.  Bulgaria  has 
not  forgotten  this  diplomatic  victory, 
and  has  no  intention  of  waiving  her 
ambition. 

An  Oriental  fable  relates  that  a  Hon 
once  engaged  a  fox,  a  hyvena  find  a 
jackal  to  hunt  down  a  fat  stag.  The 
three  animals  did  so  and  brought  the 
carcass  to  the  lion,  who  at  once  cut  it 
in  four  sections.  The  lion  said,  "Four 
of  us  have  agreed  to  kill  this  stag,  and 

The  OornhiU  Mamslne. 


before  us  are  four  portions  of  the  spoil. 
The  first  bit  I  will  take  as  being  the 
senior  partner  in  the  alliance;  the  sec- 
ond I  will  take  as  I  gave  you  the  idea; 
the  third  I  will  take  as  being  the 
strongest;  and  if  you  want  to  fight  for 
the    fourth,    I'm    ready    to   take    you 


w 


on. 

The  philosopher  who  wrote  that  fable 
must  have  foreseen  the  Balkan  Confed- 
eration. 

B.  Austin. 


JOSEPH  OONRAD  AND  SEA  FICTION.  * 


In  families  which  possess  what  is 
called  a  strong  family  feeling,  when 
Miss  Jones  has  married  young  Brown, 
and  indisputably  is  Mrs.  Brown,  she 
still  remains  in  the  Browns'  eyes  a 
Jones.  Let  her  fail  to  toe  the  Brown 
family  line,  let  her  show  in  any  way  a 
mind  or  will  of  her  own,  and  instantly 
we  are  reminded:  "Ah.  but  she's  a 
Jones,  you  know — a  regular  Jones! 
That's  just  like  the  Joneses."  She  is 
never  admitted  to  be  a  real  Brown 
until,  poor  thing,  she  is  dead  and  bur- 
ied in  the  Brown  family  vault  Tet 
she  lives  with  the  Browns;  she  adopts 
their  life  and  interests;  she  bears  chil- 
dren who  are  Browns;  her  blood,  in 
the  next  generation,  is  Brown  blood; 
and  for  all  essential  purposes  she  is  a 
Brown.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  future,  she  is  more  a  Brown  than 
the  Browns  who  die  without  Issue.  At 
times  she  may  even  dare  to  be  her  own 
self;  and  then  it  is,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  Browns  are  most  apt  to  dub 
her  a  Jones. 

•  Works  by  Joseph  Conrad.  "Almayer's 
Folly"  (IBM).  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands" 
MSN),  "Tales  of  Unrest'1  (1898);  Fisher  Un win. 
"The  Nigger  of  the  'Narcissus'"  0897),  "Ty- 
phoon and  other  Stories"  (1908):  Heinemann. 
"Lord  Jim"  (1900)  "Youth  and  other  stories" 
(1902);  Blackwood.  "Nostromo"  0904):  Har- 
per. "The  Mirror  of  the  Bes"  (19©*),  "The  Se- 
cret Agent"  (1907)," A  Set  of  Six"  (1911),  "Un- 
der Western  Eyes"  0911);  Methnen.  "Borne 
Reminiscences  "(1912);  Mash. 


Quite  on  all  fours  with  the  Browns' 
attitude  towards  young  Mrs.  Brown, 
bom  Jones,  is  the  line  of  criticism 
which  seizes  on  Joseph  Conrad's  for- 
eign birth,  and  proceeds,  on  that 
ground,  to  account  for  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  his  work.  Grant  that  he 
is  of  Polish  parentage,  not  unllterary 
nor  unacquainted  with  English,  for  his 
father  translated  a  good  deal  of  Shake- 
speare Into  the  Polish  language.  Grant 
that  his  early  recollections  are  of  the 
wide  Black  Lands,  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, and  of  erile;  hence,  no  doubt, 
his  bitterly  ironic  treatment  of  Rus- 
sia, her  revolutionaries  as  well  as  her 
bureaucrats,  and  of  political  police  in 
general.  Grant  that  he  thinks  in  two 
or  three  languages,  as  who  does  not 
after  living  in  two  or  three  countries? 
Grant  that  he  has  never  mastered  the 
pronunciation  of  English,  though  he 
has  mastered  its  resources  and  its 
idiom  and  has  even  written  wonderful 
new  tunes  for  the  old  fiddle.  By  all 
those  facts  of  origin  his  work  is  of 
course  tinged,  but  it  is  not  thereby 
accounted  for  or  explained.  It  Is  not 
Polish  work,  laboriously  done  In  Eng- 
lish. A  much  better,  though  still  not 
an  adequate  explanation  of  It  might 
be  found  in  Conrad's  seamanship.  Be- 
hind  his   psychological   windings  and 
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subtleties,  behind  his  brooding  impres- 
sionism and  keen  realism,  one  comes 
almost  always  upon  the  strong  work- 
ing ideal  that  belongs  to  British  sea- 
faring tradition.  When  he  judges  his 
characters,  that  is  his  final  test— the 
seaman's.  All  his  heroic  men  are  sea- 
men or  connected  with  the  sea;  his 
landsmen  he  is  apt  to  treat  with  a 
sailor's  curiosity  and  a  sailor's  slight 
contempt,  as  if  they  may  be  good  or 
bad,  just  as  happens,  but  in  any  case 
are  not  seamen. 

A  Pole  by  birth,  a  naturalized  Eng- 
lishman, an  author,  and  various 
other  thingB,  Conrad  is  most  of 
all  and  at  heart  a  seaman,  a  mas- 
ter mariner,  of  the  British  Mer- 
chant Service.  And  not  unnat- 
urally so.  The  Merchant  Service  had 
him  young.  At  sea  in  his  teens,  first 
of  all  in  French  vessels,  but  soon  after- 
wards in  English,  he  worked  his  way 
from  the  forecastle  to  his  master's 
ticket  and  command  of  his  ship.  After 
"Almayer'g  Folly"  had  been  welcomed 
by  critics  as  something  new  in  fiction, 
it  was  still  touch-and-go— a  matter  of 
•coming  to  terms  over  the  purchase  of 
a  ship— as  to  whether  he  would  not 
return  to  the  sea,  taking  his  wife  with 
him  in  the  old  sailing-ship  fashion, 
when  skippers  with  their  families  went 
to  sea  to  live  on  it.  In  English  ships 
he  learnt  the  spoken  language;  in  Eng- 
lish ships  he  learnt  life;  and  In  them 
he  stayed  till  his  outlook  became  what 
It  is.  As  a  creative  artist,  it  is  to  Eng- 
land that  he  has  borne  works  of  art. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  and  notably 
in  his  vivid  expression  of  characteristi- 
cally English  sentiments,  he  is  almost 
more  English  than  Englishmen.  In 
4*The  Nigger  of  the  'Narcissus' "  there 
occurs  a  splendid  description  of  the 
ship's  run  up-Channel  before  a  hard 
sou'wester: 

"At  night  the  headlands  retreated,  the 
bays  ndvanced  into  one  unbroken  line 
of   gloom.     The    lights    of    the   earth 


mingled  with  the  lights  of  heaven;  and 
above  the  tossing  lanterns  of  a  trawl- 
ing fleet  a  great  lighthouse  shone 
steadily,  such  as  an  enormous  riding 
light  burning  above  a  vessel  of  fabu- 
lous dimensions.  Below  its  steady 
glow,  the  coast,  stretching  away 
straight  and  black,  resembled  the  high 
side  of  an  indestructible  craft  riding 
motionless  upon  the  immortal  and  un- 
resting sea.  The  dark  land  lay  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  like  a 
mighty  ship  bestarred  with  vigilant 
lights— a  ship  carrying  the  burden  of 
millions  of  lives — a  ship  freighted  with 
dross  and  with  jewels,  with  gold  and 
with  steel.  She  towered  up  immense 
and  strong,  guarding  priceless  tradi- 
tions and  untold  suffering,  sheltering 
glorious  memories  and  base  forgetful- 
ness,  ignoble  virtues  and  splendid 
transgressions.  A  m great  ship!  For 
ages  had  the  ocean  battered  in  vain  her 
enduring  sides;  she  was  there  when 
the  world  was  vaster  and  darker,  when 
the  sea  was  great  and  mysterious,  and 
ready  to  surrender  the  prize  of  fame 
to  audacious  men.  A  ship  mother  of 
fleets  and  nations!  The  great  flagship 
of  the  race;  stronger  than  the  storms, 
and  anchored  in  the  open  sea"  (p.  242). 

Such  a  description  cannot  be  vamped 
up  or  written  to  order,  as  an  exercise 
of  the  literary  imagination.  Its  patriot- 
ism is  not  the  dubious  thing  which  too 
often  goes  by  that  name;  nor  is  it  lip- 
service  or  cant,  but  sheer  love  of  a 
country  for  its  own  imperfect  and 
homely  and  glorious  self — a  love  ex- 
isting deep  down  in  numberless  hearts, 
yet  never  spoken  better  than  in  that 
passage  where  Conrad,  with  unerring 
instinct,  has  expressed  It  in  terms  of 
the  pride  and  affection  that  a  seaman 
feels  for  his  ship,  be  she  clipper,  or 
ocean  greyhound,  or  a  water-thumping 
old  tub.  I  can  call  to  mind  nothing 
in  English  like  it,  except  the  two  up- 
Channel  verses  of  "Spanish  Ladies,"  a 
song  moulded  into  its  present  form  by 
generations  of  sailors  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  long  for  England.1 

i  In  "8ea  Songs  and  Ballads,"  8elected  by 
Christopher  8ton«  'Clarendon  Press,  1906), 
there  is  an  excellent  version,  p.  188. 
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"Then  we  hove  our  ship  to,  with  the 

wind  at  sou'west,  boys, 
We   hove  our  ship   to,   for  to   strike 

soundings  clear; 
We     got     soundings     in     ninety-five 

fathoms,  and  boldly 
Up  the  channel  of  old  England  our 

course  we  did  steer. 

"The  first  land  we  made  It  was  called 

the  Deadman, 
Next,  Ram  Head  off  Plymouth,  Start, 

Portland,  and  Wight, 
We  passed   by  Beachy,   by  Pairleigh 

and  Dungeness, 
And  hove  our  ship  to  off  the  South 

Foreland  light." 

It  hurries  one's  blood,  the  prose  pas- 
sage, and  rouses  one's  more  Intimate, 
almost  physical,  love  of  England,  just 
as  those  verses  will  do  towards  the  end 
of  a  seamen's  sing-song.  And,  if  it  be 
objected  that  the  comparison  is  hardly 
to  Conrad's  credit,  is  It  a  small  thing 
to  do  In  prose  what  beer,  tobacco,  song, 
and  good  company  will  not  invariably 
achieve?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great 
feat  of  writing.  It  would  be  a  great 
feat  of  being  English,  of  expressing 
the  national  spirit,  even  on  the  part  of 
an  Englishman  born. 

But  the  genius  of  Conrad  is  not, 
after  all,  very  derivative.  It  is  Indivi- 
dual and  isolated,  rather  than  the 
result  of  antecedent  tendencies  come 
to  a  head  in  him.  In  the  biological 
sense,  he  is  a  sport,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sudden  and  definite  variation  from 
type,  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
species.  He  cannot  be  placed,  or  sub- 
merged, after  the  manner  dear  to  pro- 
fessors of  literature,  in  some  literary  or 
artistic  mainstream.  Of  the  two  origi- 
nalities— that  which  arises  from  being 
In  the  forefront,  ahead  of  other  people 
but  in  their  line  of  progress,  and  that 
which  stands  on  one  side,  viewing  life 
from  a  different  angle — Conrad's  is 
distinctly  the  latter;  an  originality  in 
kind  rather  than  in  degree.  His  only 
literary  school  is  the  one  which  he  him- 
self may,  or  may  not,  found. 


For  that  reason,  his  seafaring  novels: 
are  bound  to  take  precedence  of  the 
rest,  whatever  their  relative  merits. 
"Under  Western  Eyes,"  "The  Secret 
Agent,"  and  such  short  stories  as  "The 
Return"  and  'The  Duel,"  master-pieces 
in  their  way,  might  have  been  pub- 
lished and  have  had  their  day  without 
materially  altering  the  course  of  subse- 
quent fiction  by  other  writers.  Like 
"Nostromo,"  in  which  the  whole  sea- 
board scene  of  the  story  was  Invented, 
they  are  tours  de  force  of  Conrad's 
imagination.  But  his  seafaring  novels 
are  heavily  charged  with  his  own  ex- 
perience; and  experience  does  tell,  even 
in  fiction.  The  Parnassian  gods,  they 
too  are  Just;  it  is  out  of  his  own  life 
that  a  writer  creates  works  of  enduring 
power,  of  compelling  force.  It  is  life 
gone  out  of  him;  it  had  to  be  in  him 
first;  it  had  to  be  lived  before  it  was 
written.  In  Conrad,  the  seaman  and 
the  novelist  are  one.  The  older  type 
of  sea-novel,  at  its  best,  was  essentially 
an  adventure.  Conrad's  is  a  record  of 
life  lived,  with  the  romance  of  the  life 
as  it  is.  There  is  much  the  same  differ- 
ence between  them  as  between  going 
to  sea  for  pleasure — hardlsh  pleasure, 
perhaps,  but  pleasure  none  the  less — 
and  going  to  sea  for  a  living.  Conrad 
has  been  able  to  change  the  sea-novel 
because  in  the  first  place  he  has  lived 
it;  and  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  seaman 
when  he  became  a  writer.  He  has 
given  the  novel  a  reality  it  lacked;  he 
has,  if  one  may  put  it  so,  taken  it  to 
sea. 

Hitherto,  the  sea-novel  had  lagged 
behind  the  land-novel  in  actuality  and 
conviction.  It  had  been,  as  a  rule, 
either  a  book  of  adventures  or  travel 
with  a  plot  rammed  into  it,  or  else  in 
all  its  essentials  a  land-novel  simply 
transferred  to  a  ship  and  maritime 
scenery.  It  had  depended  over-much 
on  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  on  the 
strangeness,  to  landsmen,  of  sea-life. 
It  provided   a   spectacle   entertaining 
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enough,  but  it  did  not  bite  home.  One 
remembers  with  amusement  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  obtain  the  cus- 
tomary love  interest— the  captain's 
family,  the  elderly  passenger  with  the 
lovely  daughter,  the  sweet  and  pitiful 
maiden  voyaging  alone,  the  seaman 
superior  to  his  station,  the  mainten- 
ance of  drawing-room  etiquette  on 
desert  islands.  And  when  the  superior 
seaman  married  the  lovely  maiden  and 
her  money,  he  promptly  left  the  sea  to 
live  happy  ever  after  on  shore.  It  was 
not  that  the  old  sear-novel  did  not  con- 
tain fine  descriptive  passages;  it  did; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  its  extraordinary 
happenings  afloat  there  were  seamen 
to  whom  the  sea-life  was  normal,  and 
continued  to  be  so;  men  to  whom  that 
particular  voyage  was  much  like  any 
other,  except  that  the  second  mate 
"married  that  smart  little  piece  and 
left  the  ship — left  the  sea  and  went  to 
live  on  shore,  so  they  say,  lucky  devil!"' 
What,  then,  of  those  seamen?  They 
had  their  point  of  view,  which  was 
assuredly  not  that  of  the  novelist  or  his 
readers. 

Seamen,  like  schoolboys,  live  a 
double  life.  They  have  their  shore- 
going  and  seafaring  frames  of  mind, 
widely  different  and  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  common  experience  as  term- 
time  and  holidays.  And  they  have,  in 
addition,  that  general  frame  of  mind, 
compounded  of  the  two,  which  differ- 
entiates them  from  landsmen.  Most 
deep-sea  sailors  will  put  off  finding  a 
new  ship  till  all  their  money  is  spent 
and  they  are  in  debt  to  the  lodging- 
house  keeper,  although,  as  often  as 
not,  they  will  admit  that  they  would 
be  better  and  happier  afloat.  Among 
fishermen  who  are  much  on  land  one 
can  watch  the  transitions  at  work. 
They  often  seem  strangely  slow  in  get- 
ting to  sea  after  a  rough  spell,  although 
they  have  been  wishing  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  chance  of  going.  They 
will  miss  the  first  fine  night  with  the 


feeblest  of  excuses  for  staying  ashore, 
especially  if  they  have  no  reason  to 
expect  a  biggish  catch.  They  hang' 
back  for  someone  else  to  make  a  start. 
In  consequence,  the  onlooker  is  apt  to 
think  them  lazy,  or  not  so  needy  as 
they  pretend.  A  little  experience  puts 
one  right  During  a  bout  of  fishing, 
the  various  anxieties,  the  heavy  work, 
the  lack  of  sleep,  the  hardships  amount- 
ing to  positive  pain,  are  all  In  the  day's 
or  the  night's  work.  They  are  taken 
as  they  come;  they  seem  normal.  But 
after  a  spell  ashore,  with  proper  meals 
and  warm  beds,  the  mere  idea  of  a 
night  at  sea  gives  one  the  shivers.  It 
seems  incredible  that  anyone  could  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  go  fishing.  Therefore, 
as  fishermen  say,  "  'Tis  hard  to  make 
a  start.  fTls  getting  a  fellow's  self  in 
the  mind  towards  it,  that's  the  trouble." 
And  that,  in  fact,  is  where  the  difficulty 
does""li%*-in  making  the  first  plunge, 
after  v^hlch  one  warms  surprisingly  to 
the  work;  in  making  the  mental  trans- 
ition from  one  frame  of  mind  to  the 
other. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  men  to  make  such 
transitions  for  themselves,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be  for  a  novelist 
to  make  the  transition  for  them!  Never- 
theless It  has  to  be  done,  by  imagi- 
nation or  sympathy  or  intuition,  acting 
on  a  basis  of  experience,  if  the  novel 
is  to  possess  any  degree  of  authenti- 
city, If  it  is  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  spectacle,  If  the  characters  are 
to  have  personalities,  if  their  acts  and 
words  are  to  be  the  outcome  of  their 
whole  selves,  if,  in  Bergson's  happy 
phrase,  they  are  to  be  brought  into 
their  own  presences.  The  power  to  do 
it  is  probably  the  major  part,  or  at 
any  rate  a  sine  qua  non,  of  creative 
genius.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  in 
proper  sea-novels  the  creative  genius  of 
the  writer  is  bound  to  be  severely 
tried,  first  because  sea-life  is  so  differ- 
ent  from  life  ashore  that  the  amount 
of  experience  required  to  deal  with  it 
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must  necessarily  be  great;  and  secondly 
because,  for  the  same  reason,  its 
frames  of  mind,  its  mental  atmosphere, 
are  also  widely  different. 

It  may  seem  that  these  are  small 
matters    swollen    to    a    great   length. 
Certainly  they  are  very  elusive.    The 
difference  between  a  living  being  and 
a  dead  body  may  be  to  all  appearances 
small  enough,  except  that  in  the  one 
case  life*  the  elusive,  is  not  there,  and 
never  will  be.    A  like  difference  exists 
between  novels  which  are  alive,  and 
novels  which  are  puppet-shows,  or  in 
which  a  set  of  performing  personages 
go    through     their     motions,     among 
scenery- never  so  natural  or  so  well 
•described.    It  is  the  distinction  of  Con- 
rad,    among    writers     of     sea-fiction, 
that  in  him  the  seamanship  and  the 
imagination,   the   experience   and   the 
power     of     projecting     himself     into 
diverse    frames    of    mind — of   seating 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
other  or  bygone  mental  atmospheres- 
all  happen  to  have  met  together,  and  to 
find  themselves  provided  with  singular 
faculties  of  expression  and  description. 
The  concurrence  of  such  experiences 
and  such  gifts  is  rare  enough,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  quality.   It  is  that  com- 
bination which  has  enabled  Conrad  to 
write  novels  of  the  sea,  as  opposed  to 
novels  about  the  sea.    Work  waited  to 
*be  done;  he  was  the  man  for  that  work. 
Little  things  reveal  the  novelist  as  well 
as  the  man.    Right  at  the  end  of  '"The 
Nigger  of  the  •Narcissus'  "  there  is  a 
-page  of  epilogue  about  the  crew: 

"I  never  saw  them  again.  The  sea 
took  some,  the  steamers  took  others, 
the  graveyards  of  the  earth  will  ac- 
count for  the  rest.  ...  So  be  it!  Let 
the  earth  and  the  sea  each  have  its 
own.  A  gone  shipmate,  like  any  other 
man,  Is  gone  forever;  and  I  never  saw 
one  of  them  again.  But  at  times  the 
spring-flood  of  memory  sets  with  force 
up  the  dark  River  of  the  Nine  Bends. 
Then  on  the  waters  of  the  forlorn 
rstream  drifts  a  ship— *  shadowy  ship 


manned  by  a  crew  of  Shades.  They 
pass  and  make  a  sign,  in  a  shadowy 
hail.  Haven't  we,  together  and  upon 
the  immortal  sea,  wrung  out  a  mean- 
ing from  our  sinful  lives?  Good-bye, 
brothers!  You  were  a  good  crowd.  As 
good  a  crowd  as  ever  fisted  with  wild 
cries  the  beating  canvas  of  a  heavy 
foresail;  or  tossing  aloft,  invisible  in 
the  night,  gave  back  yell  for  yell  to  a 
westerly  gale." 

"Haven't  we,  together  .  .  .  brothers!" 
There,  or  very  near  it,  lies  the  secret. 
The  writer's  relation  to  them,  his  un- 
derstanding of  them,  his  sympathy  for 
them,  his  tenderness,  even,  towards 
them,  has  been  that  of  shipmate,  not 
of  spectator.  He  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
of  them.  Hence  he  is  able  to  say,  "You 
were  a  good  crowd."  where,  from  a 
spectatorial  point  of  view,  they  would 
have  been  a  crowd  of  scallywags,  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  and  capable  of  doing 
their  work,  but  otherwise  leaving  much 
to  be  desired.  And  hence  the  book, 
after  one  has  read  it,  is  found  to  have 
burnt  itself  on  one's  vision  like  a  black 
charcoal  drawing  touched  in  red  with 
life-blood.  It  is  not  so  much  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Narcissus"  and  her  crew, 
as  an  expression  of  them. 

Where  several  characteristics  all 
combine  together  to  a  certain  result. 
and  all  are  Indispensable,  it  is  at  least 
risky  to  speak  of  some  as  primary  and 
others  as  secondary.  Nevertheless  in 
actual  life  some  traits  appear  to  be 
more  deeply-rooted  in  a  man  than 
others,  so  that  he  could  not  conceivably 
be  himself  without  them;  and  in  a 
writer,  also,  there  are  certain  qualities 
which,  one  feels,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  acquired  by  taking  pains, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  primary  to  his  other  qualities.  Sev- 
eral contemporary  writers',  for  instance, 
can  be  read  with  admiration  for  their 
cleverness  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
views  they  expound.  Yet  all  the  time 
one  Is  conscious  of  an  underlying 
emptiness,  or  Inhumanity,  or  narrow- 
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ness  of  spirit,  or  shoddiness  of  ideal — 
one  hardly  knows  what.  Their  second- 
ary characteristics  are  excellent,  but 
about  their  primary  characteristics 
there  is  something  wrong  or  lacking. 
In  Conrad's  work  it  is  important  to 
observe  how  its  secondary  characteris- 
tics are  all  of  a  piece  with  those  pri- 
mary characteristics  which  I  have  only 
been  able  to  indicate  rather  than  de- 
scribe, precisely  because  they  are  so 
vital  that  they  cannot  be  dragged  clear 
by  analysis.  Very  noticeable  is  his 
extreme  acceptance  of  life  as  such,  and 
as  it  is— his  interests  in  life  for  its  own 
sake.  We  live  nowadays  in  a  haze  of 
ideals,  less  concerned  with  making 
the  best  of  a  man  as  he  is  than  with 
altering  him  into  a  new  man — a  super- 
man. From  the  market-place  of  practi- 
cal idealism,  so-called,  Conrad  stands 
curiously  remote.  The  test  he  applies 
to  his  characters  is  an  old  and  a  search- 
ing one— *he  sea's.  In  what  is  perhaps 
his  most  marvellous  piece  of  sustained 
psychology,  "Lord  Jim,"  he  expounds 
what  the  sea  does  to  a  man. 

"After  two  years  of  training  he  went  to 
sea  .  .  .  and  in  time,  when  yet  very 
young,  he  became  chief  mate  of  a  fine 
ship,  without  ever  having  been  tested 
by  those  events  of  the  sea  that  show 
in  the  light  of  day  the  inner  worth  of 
a  man,  the  edge  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fibre  of  his  stuff;  that  reveal  the 
quality  of  his  resistance  and  the  secret 
truth  of  his  pretences,  not  only  to 
others  but  also  to  himself"  (p.  8). 

That  is  what  Conrad  does  to  the  men 
in  his  books,  be  they  seamen  or  lands- 
men. The  action  of  the  story  is  plotted 
out  to  that  end,  and  the  situations  in- 
vented for  that  purpose.  It  is  "the 
fibre  of  their  stuff"  he  is  getting  at; 
"the  secret  truth  of  their  pretences"; 
or  "the  soft  spot,  the  place  of  decay, 
the  determination  to  lounge  safely 
through  existence."  His  final  judg- 
ment is  as  extraordinarily  simple  as 
his  dissection  of  character  and  mar- 
shalling of  evidence  is  complex.     For 


what  is  it,  to  be  a  good  seaman  and 
to  come  up  to  the  seaman  standard? 
Comparatively  few  moral  qualities  are 
needed,  but  they  are  needed  very  much. 
The  safety  of  the  ship,  -the  fulfilment 
of  a  trust,  the  life  of  all  hands,  depend 
upon  them.  Many  points  of  character 
which  seem  very  valuable  on  land, 
where  the  inner  worth  of  men  is  more 
seldom  brought  to  light  by  danger,  hard- 
ships and  close  contact,  are  elegant 
accomplishments  at  sea.  An  unseaman- 
like  seaman  is  nothing,  nobody;  but, 
so  long  as  a  man  is  a  good  seaman, 
allowances  may  be,  and  are,  made  for 
him  in  every  other  respect. 

Witness,  on  the  one  hand,  the  enor- 
mous contempt  for  the  talkative, 
slippery,  useless  cockney,  Donkln.  in 
"The  Nigger  of  the  'Narcissus,'"  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  book, 
Conrad's  own  requiem  over  the  old- 
fashioned  sailing-ship  seamen  * 

"those  men  who  knew  how  to  exist 
beyond  the  pale  of  life  and  within  sight 
of  eternity.  They  had  been  strong,  as 
those  are  strong  who  know  neither 
doubts  nor  hopes.  They  had  been  im- 
patient and  enduring,  turbulent  and  de- 
voted, unruly  and  faithful.  Well- 
meaning  people  had  tried  to  represent 
those  men  as  whining  over  every 
mouthful  of  their  food;  as  going  about 
their  work  in  fear  of  their  lives.  But 
in  truth  they  had  been  men  who  knew 
toil,  privation,  violence,  debauchery — 
but  knew  not  fear,  and  had  no  desire 
of  spite  In  their  hearts.  Men  hard  to 
manage,  but  easy  to  inspire;  voiceless 
men— but  men  enough  to  scorn  in  their 
hearts  the  sentimental  voices  that  be- 
wailed the  hardness  of  their  fate.  It 
was  a  fate  unique  and  their  own;  the 
capacity  to  bear  it  appeared  to  them 
the  privilege  of  the  chosen.  Their  gen- 
eration lived  inarticulate  and  indis- 
pensable, without  knowing  the  sweet- 
ness of  affections  or  the  refuge  of  a 
home — and  died  free  from  the  dark 
menace  of  a  narrow  grave.  They  were 
the  everlasting  children  of  the  mysteri- 
ous sea.  Their  successors  are  the 
grown-up  children  of  a  discontented 
earth.    They  are  less  naughty,  but  less 
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innocent;  leas  profane,  but  perhaps  al- 
so less  believing;  and,  if  they  have 
learned  how  to  speak,  they  have  also 
learned  how  to  whine"  (p.  34). 

It  can  easily  be  urged  that  such  a 
standard  of  judgment,  such  a  tradition, 
besides  being  simple,  is  primitive,  ele- 
mentary, retrograde,  semi-savage;  that 
we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  better 
than  that  with  our  finer  shades  of  con- 
duct But  have  we?  Are  we?  The 
seafaring  standard  is  probably,  in  prac- 
tice, the  best  for  its  purpose,  and  the 
most  successful,  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. It  has  carried  on  seafaring 
for  centuries — perhaps  in  itself  the 
most  heroic  work  on  a  large  scale  ever 
undertaken  by  mankind.  It  has  peopled 
the  sea  with  heroes  who  are  nameless 
and  unknown,  because  their  heroism 
was  all  in  their  day's  work.  And, 
although  simple,  it  is  anything  but 
superficial.  The  bare  phrase,  "So-and 
so's  all  right,"  with  which  one  seaman 
will  usually  sum  up  another,  represents 
a  probing  into  character  at  least  as 
deep,  if  not  as  detailed,  as  that  of 
verbal  analysis;  it  means  that  in  the 
recesses  of  himself  beyond  reach  of 
words,  as  well  as  in  action  and  as  a 
shipmate,  the  man  is,  in  fact,  sound, 
and  rings  true.  In  a  word,  he  is  "all 
right"  It  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  Con- 
rad's too,  in  letters  and  conversation, 
where  he  can  state  his  intuition  with- 
out having  to  justify  it  His  literary 
expressiveness  is.  indeed,  less  a  means 
of  describing  the  thing  plainly  seen, 
than  an  instrument  for  throwing  out- 
posts into  regions  of  the  mind  beyond 
verbal  explanation.  Where  words  be- 
gin to  fail,  he  begins  to  explore,  and 
he  pushes  ahead  till  he  comes  up 
against  the  Inscrutable.  But  note  the 
tremendous  apparatus  of  invention,  in- 
sight and  analysis  that  he  finds  neces- 
sary in  order  to  arrive,  still  question- 
ing, at  the  same  simple  verdict  which 
events,  more  especially  those  of  the  sea, 
so  conclusively  disentangle  from  life. 


In  "Youth,"  in  "Typhoon,"  and  in 
"The  Nigger  of  the  •Narcissus,' "  the 
crews  of  the  "Judea,"  the  "Nan-Shan" 
and  the  "Narcissus,"  are  all  tried  by 
terrible  voyages,  all  show  the  fibre  of 
their  stuff,  and  all  emerge  successfully 
from  the  sea's  test,  with  the  exception 
of  the  malevolent  nigger  who  becomes 
the  grotesque  centre  of  shipboard  life 
in  the  "Narcissus,"  because  nobody 
could  tell,  till  he  died,  whether  he  was 
malingering  or  not  The  Youth— it  is 
that  same  Marlow  who  narrates  most 
of  "Lord  Jim" — had  his  youth's  vision 
of  all  the  Bast,  lost  in  the  moment,  but 
had  felt  his  strength,  had  attained  to 
manhood. 

"By  all  that's  wonderful,  it  is  the  sea, 
I  believe,  the  sea  itself— or  is  it  youth 
alone?  Who  can  tell?  But  you  here 
[to  whom  he  has  told  the  tale] — you 
all  had  something  out  of  life;  money, 
love — whatever  one  gets  on  shore — 
and,  tell  me,  wasn't  that  the  best  time, 
that  time  when  we  were  young  at  sea; 
young  and  had  nothing,  on  the  sea  that 
gives  nothing,  except  hard  knocks— and 
sometimes  a  chance  to  feel  your 
strength — that  only — what  you  all  re- 
gret?" ("Youth,"  p.  47). 

In  "Lord  Jim,"  on  the  other  hand, 
Jim  fails  in  the  test  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  book.  He  becomes  mate  of 
the  rusty  old  "Patna,"  with  a  cargo 
of  pilgrims.  She  strikes  something 
floating  and  is  stove  in;  her  rotten  col- 
lision bulkhead  visibly  bulges.  A  squall 
is  coming  down  on  her;  it  seems  she  is 
bound  to  sink.  A  boat  is  launched  by 
the  mongrelly  panic-stricken  set  of 
officers.  Jim  jumps  into  her  too,  leav- 
ing the  pilgrims  to  sink  with  the  ship. 
But  the  "Patna"  doesn't  sink;  she  is 
towed  into  port  by  a  French  gunboat. 
Jim's  failure  and  shame  are  the  theme 
of  the  book. 

"I  tell  you  Tsays  Marlow]  I  ought  to 
know  the  right  kind  of  looks.  I  would 
have  trusted  the  deck  to  that  youngster 
on  the  strength  of  a  single  glance,  and 
gone  to  sleep  with  both  eyes — and,  by 
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Jove!  it  wouldn't  have  been  safe. 
There  are  depths  of  horror  In  that 
thought  He  looked  as  genuine  as  a 
new  sovereign,  but  there  was  some 
infernal  alloy  in  his  metal.  How 
much?  The  ieast  thing — the  least  drop 
of  something  rare  and  accursed;  the 
least  drop!"  ("Lrf>rd  Jim,1'  p.  47.) 

Ostensibly,  the  story  deals  with  Jim's 
adventures   as    a   water-clerk,   driven 
from    port   to   port   by   a    conscience 
touchy  to  the  rumors  of  his  disgrace, 
and  with  his  rehabilitation  not  in  the 
world's  eyes,  but  in  his  own  esteem, 
as  the  friend,  counsellor  and  protector 
of  the  river  tribe  who  provided  him 
with  a  hiding-place  and  gave  him  back 
his  self-esteem  by  depending  upon  him, 
their  Tuan,  or  Lord,  Jim.    As  a  narra- 
tive of  adventures  and  events,  it  has 
almost    no    sequence.      It   chops    and 
changes  about  Half-a-dozen  persons  tell 
each  a  bit  of  the  tale  in  the  process  of 
relating  what  they  have  seen  or  heard 
of  Jim,  and  what  they  think  of  his 
case:  why  he  jumped,  what  the  alloy 
In  his  metal  was,  and  how  the  conse- 
quences of  that  one  irretrievable  mo- 
ment of  panic  can  be  overcome.  Every- 
thing bears  on  these  points  from  the 
official   enquiry   onwards.     There  lies 
the  unity  of  the  story— in  Jim.     Its 
real    plot,    underneath    its    action    of 
romantic  adventure,  is  his  psychology. 
The  story   wanders,   but  never  from 
him.     He,  and  his  character,  and  his 
mental  stress,  are  built  up  with  a  mul- 
titude   of    touches    from    the    several 
points  of  view  of  all  the  narrators  who 
knew  him  at  one  time  or  another;  so 
that  we  see  him  in  the  round,  as  it 
were,  instead  of  on  the  flat;  and  he 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  ordinary  character  of  fiction  as  a 
living  picture — dimly  lighted,  perhaps 
— bears  to  a  clear  but  lifeless  photo- 
graph.    His  moment  of  failure  was 
squalid;    his    moment    of    success    is 
tragic.    He  goes,  this  time,  calmly  and 
knowingly  to  death;  and  the  head  of 


the  tribe  shoots  him  for  a  treachery 
uncommitted. 

"And  that's  the  end.  He  passes  away 
under  a  cloud,  inscrutable  at  heart,  for- 
gotten, unforgiven,  and  excessively  ro- 
mantic. Not  In  the  wildest  days  or  hi* 
boyish  visions  could  he  have  seen  the 
alluring  shape  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary success!  For  it  may  very  well  !>e 
that  in  the  short  moment  of  hid  last 
proud  i«nd  unflinching  glance,  he  b\d 
beheld  the  face  of  that  opportmiry 
which,  like  an  Eastern  bride,  had  come 
veiled  to  his  side.  But  we  can  see  him, 
an  obscure  conqueror  of  fame,  tearing 
himself  out  of  the  arms  of  a  jealous 
love  at  the  sign,  at  the  call  of  his  ex- 
alted egoism.  He  goes  away  from  a 
living  woman  to  celebrate  his  pitiless 
wedding  with  a  shadowy  ideal  of  con- 
duct. Is  he  satisfied— quite,  now,  I 
wonder?" 

Much  the  same  method  is  followed 
in  the  novels  of  life  on  land.     When 
Willems,    in    'The    Outcast    of    the 
Islands,"  "stepped  off  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  his  peculiar  honesty, 
it  was  with  an  inward  assertion  of 
unflinching  resolve  to  fall  back  again 
into  the  monotonous  but  safe  stride  of 
virtue  as  soon  as  his  little  excursion 
Into  the  wayside  quagmires  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect"    But  he  could 
not  do  so;  he  had  failed  fundamentally 
in  the  test  of  events;  he  had  lost,  so 
to  speak,  his  rudder.    Dismissed  to  a 
lonely  trading  station  amongst  the  Is- 
lands,   he   espies   one    day    a    superb 
Malay  girl,  Alssa. 

"He  looked  at  the  woman.  Through 
the  checkered  light  between  them  she 
appeared  to  him  with  the  impalpable 
distinctness  of  a  dream.  She  seemed 
to  him  at  once  enticing  and  brilltant— 
sombre  and  repelling;  the  very  spirit 
of  that  land  of  mysterious  for-jsts, 
standing  before  him,  with  the  vague 
beauty  of  wavering  outline;  like  an 
apparition  behind  a  tran  spa  rent  veil — 
a  veil  woven  of  sunbeams  and 
shadows.  .  .  .  'You  are  beautiful,'  he 
whispered"  (pp.  75,  76). 
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Here,  again,  the  ostensible  action  of  the 
book  Is  not  the  main  Interest     The 
local  politics  and  Intrigues  of  Sambir, 
in  relation  to  the  two  white  traders, 
and  their  own  quarrels,  are  only  the 
milieu  of  the  real  psychological  action. 
It  Is  not  a  sex-problem  novel  of  the 
ordinary   sort,   but   its   tragedy,  none 
the  less,  is  one  of  purely  sensual  pas- 
sion; a  tragedy  heightened  rather  than 
created  by  the  racial  difference.    Wil- 
lems    was    a    civilized    man — nothing 
apart  from  his  civilization — and  Alssa 
a  savage.    "He  told  her  that  she  was 
beautiful  and  desirable,  and  he  repeated 
it  again  and  again;  for,  when  he  told 
her  that,  he  had  said  all  there  was 
within  him — he  had  expressed  his  only 
thought,  his  only  feeling."     What  we 
witness  with  an  oppression  akin  to  that 
produced  by  the  luxuriant  miasmatic 
tropical  forests,  and  with  a  sense  of  the 
instability   of   human   equilibrium,   is 
Willems*  gradual  disintegration,  moral, 
mental  and  physical,  under  the  slavery 
of  a  passion  to  which  he  abandoned 
both  himself  and  the  remnants  of  his 
civilised  standards,  because  he  himself 
was  not  man  enough  to  uplift  it  even 
to  his  own  low  level.    He  stepped  back- 
wards; therefore  fell.    It  was  a  disas- 
trous, a  tragic  return  to  the  wild,  the 
causes  of  which  lay  partly  in  the  differ- 
ence of  race,  partly  in  its  peculiar  envi- 
ronment, but  chiefly  in  Willems  himself. 
In    "The    Secret    Agent"    we    see, 
likewise,    the    utter    disintegration   of 
Mr.  Verloc's  family  and  family  life  in 
circumstances   with    which    its    moral 
nullity  was  unable  to  contend.     The 
awakening  of   the   old   mother-in-law, 
the  one  member  of  the  household  not 
flabby  in  fibre,  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing was  wrong— she  did  not  know 
what — her  stealthy   efforts   to  find   a 
more  settled  if  lonelier  home,  and  her 
drive  to  a  South  London  almshouse  in 
a    sinister    rickety    old    fly,    as    gro- 
tesquely pathetic  as  the  cab  of  Madame 
Bovary  and  her  lover  at  Rouen,  give 


the  key  to  an  inner  story  of  mind  and 
atmosphere  far  more  profound  than  the 
outer  plot  of  the  book.  Only  two  of 
the  characters  have  any  real  gritr-the 
old  mother-in-law  and  the  atrocious 
little  bomb-maker,  whom  nobody  dares 
touch  because  he  is  prepared  to  blow 
up  himself  and  his  captor  at  any  mo- 
ment. They  alone  can  be  said  to  sur- 
vive the  Verlocs'  catastrophe. 

"Under    Western    Byes"    has    been 
treated  as,  and  states  itself  to  be,  "a 
Russian     story     for     Western     ears, 
which,"  says  the  narrator,  "as  I  have 
observed  already,  are  not  attuned  to 
certain  tones  of  cynicism  and  cruelty, 
of  moral  negation,  and  even  of  moral 
distress  already  silenced  at  our  end  of 
Europe."     It  is  that;  perhaps  it  was 
Intended  to  be  that  alone.     But  the 
trend  of  Conrad's  genius  has  enticed 
him,  here  also,  into  his  own  psychologi- 
cal domain.    Wrapped  up  in  this  story 
of  Russia  and  her  revolutionists  is  one 
of  his  characteristic  studies  of  a  moral 
situation    and    its    inevitable    conse- 
quences.    Haldin,  who  has  blown  up 
an  important  personage  and  is  fleeing 
from  the  police,  takes  refuge  in  the 
room  of  his  friend  Razumov,  a  young 
student  who  has  his  career  to  make 
and  bids  fair  to  succeed  owing  to  his 
trick  of  Inspiring  confidence  in  every- 
body.   Razumov  then  has  the  dreadful 
choice  to  make:  either  he  can  harbor 
Haldin   and   fall    with    him   into   the 
hands  of  the  police,  or  else  he  can  give 
his  friend  up,  and  still  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  as  an   agent  of 
theirs.     It  is  either  death  or  disgrace. 
He  chooses  the  latter,  the  less  generous, 
the  more  prudent  alternative,  and  is 
sent  by  the  police  to  spy  on  the  Geneva 
group  of  revolutionists,  who  welcome 
him  as  the  friend  of  Haldin's  last  days. 
There  he  meets  Haldin's  sister — a  true, 
steadfast  Russian  girl—placed  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach  by  his  betrayal  of  her 
brother.      Everyone    with    whom    he 
comes  in  contact  is,  as  it  were,  a  reflec- 
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tion  of  his  struggles,  an  incarnation 
of  one  of  his  many  frenzied  attempts 
to  break  free  from  the  intolerable  situ- 
ation into  which  he  has  fallen.  They 
close  the  ways  of  escape  that  they 
themselves  present.  More  and  more  he 
is  hemmed  in  by  them,  and  by  his  own 
remorse,  until  the  story  arrives  at  its 
almost  unbearable  conclusion,  when 
Bazumov  confesses  his  treachery,  and 
one  of  the  revolutionists — himself  a 
traitor  and  agent  provooateur — bursts 
the  drums  of  his  ears  so  that  he  shall 
never  again  betray  what  he  will  never 
again  be  able  to  hear.  Then,  at  last, 
the  revolutionists  themselves  succor 
him,  because  he  might  have  done  still 
worse. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  this  sepa- 
rability of  outer  and  inner,  of  material 
and  mental,  action  arises  from  defec- 
tive construction  and  is  in  itself  a  fault 
of  artistic  form;  that  those  two  aspects 
of  a  novel  should  be  as  warp  and  woof, 
not  as  shell  and  kernel.  No  doubt  they 
should  be  so,  and  are  in  a  few  outstand- 
ing masterpieces.  But  form,  ulti- 
mately, is  the  shape  given  to  a  concep- 
tion by  its  creator's  mind;  and  to 
admit  that  the  mind  has  a  life  of  its 
own  not  entirely  dependent  on  events, 
though  intimately  connected  with  them, 
is  to  admit  also  the  essential  untruth 
of*  any  artistic  form  restricted  to  an 
absolute  correspondence  between  the 
two.  Had  Conrad  been  so  restricted, 
we  should  have  lost  the  choicest  and 
most  characteristic  part  of  his  work. 
It  would  have  been  to  cut  his  wings, 
and  make  his  flight  a  walk.  For,  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  his  manage- 
ment of  mind  is  far  superior  to  his 
management  of  events  and  narration. 

It  is  too  often  assumed,  however, 
that  form  in  fiction  is  solely  a  matter 
of  event  In  novels  where  the  psycho- 
logical interest  is  prominent  or  para- 
mount the  form  may,  as  it  were, 
transfer  itself  from  the  material  to  the 
mental   action.     Provided   the   latter 
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pursues  a  proper  course,  then  the  novel 
possesses  form  in  that  respect,  however 
formless  its  course  of  events  may  ap- 
pear to  be. 

Once  that  consideration  is  grasped, 
and  the  almost  dual  nature  of  Conrad's 
novels  perceived,  it  becomes  evident 
that  most  of  his  apparent  faults  of 
construction  are  much  less  faults  than 
necessities  of  form.  Often  in  the  nar- 
ration he  seems  to  halt,  to  digress,  to 
be  wringing  a  situation  dry,  to  be 
building  up  at  great  length  an  impres- 
sion that  ought  to  have  been  hit  off  or 
missed  in  one  sentence — and  then  on 
with  the  story.  But,  although  the 
material  action  of  the  story  is  held  up 
for  many  such  passages,  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  pieces  of 
gorgeous  prolixity;  every  sentence  in 
them  carries  on  and  amplifies  the  cen- 
tral psychological  action.  It  is  there 
that  the  story  progresses  all  the  time. 
If,  very  frequently,  he  appears  to  be 
laboriously  scraping  his  way  down  to 
the  nerve  of  a  character,  like  an  ana- 
tomical student  "teasing"  a  dissection 
specimen,  with  every  scrape  the  char- 
acter becomes  more  living,  instead  of 
less.  In  the  shadowy  affairs  of  mind 
he  is  able  to  do  with  men  and  women 
of  flesh  and  blood  what  most  writers 
can  only  do  with  a  kind  of  disembodied 
spirit.  His  insequences  of  event  usu- 
ally arise  from  the  need  of  keeping 
Id  tact  the  sequence  of  the  inner  psycho- 
logical action  of  the  story.  His  abrupt 
and  occasionally  disconcerting  changes 
of  narration,  his  bits  of  narrative  at 
second  or  even  third  hand,  and  his 
habit  of  introducing  a  fresh  subsidiary 
character  to  carry  on  the  story  for  a 
while,  are  not  mere  clumsiness.  They 
have  the  effect  of  slightly  shifting  the 
ground,  and  the  standpoint  with  it,  so 
that  a  greater  rotundity,  a  greater 
solidity,  an  increased  vitality,  is  be- 
stowed on  the  person  or  scene 
described;  just  as  we  see  a  thing  solid 
because  we  see  it  with  two  eyes  a  few 
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Inches  apart,  and  tell  the  direction  of 
a  sound  by  comparing  unconsciously 
its  effect  on  each  of  two  ears. 

It  Is  noteworthy  how  every  sense  hast 
been  used  in  putting  together  a  Conrad 
picture — not  merely  sight  or  touch  or 
sound,  though  his  visualization  is  re- 
markably keen  and  complete;  and  how, 
also,  he  builds  up  an  Impression  from 
a  multitude  of  exceedingly  realistic 
touches.  The  realistic  method  in  de- 
tail is  subordinated  to  a  method  which, 
in  the  large,  is  impressionistic.  Their 
combination  Is  not  invariably  achieved; 
sometimes  the  two  methods  alternate 
rather  than  interpenetrate;  but  at  its 
best  his  scheme  provides  a  singularly 
wide  range  for  dealing  with  the  be- 
wildering and  incongruous  variety  of 
human  existence,  from  the  vaguer, 
more  transient  motions  of  the  mind 
right  down  to  the  pettiest  details  of 
daily  life.  It  is  capable,  moreover,  of 
conveying,  not  merely  the  general  ex- 
terior atmosphere  of  a  scene  or  situ- 
ation, but  the  mental  atmospheres  of 
the  actors  In  it.  The  characters  of 
Conrad's  novels  do  not  live  in  a 
vacuum  or  literary  show-case;  they  are 
not  detached  from  their  environment 
for  purposes  of  examination  and  exhi- 
bition, nor  do  we  only  see  the  one 
aspect  of  them  which  is  at  issue.  The 
scene,  the  situation,  the  environment, 
both  material  and  mental,  and  the 
characters  themselves,  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  action,  are  all  presented  en  Woe. 
And  if,  at  times,  the  atmosphere  seems 
overloaded,  and  the  style  a  mosaic  of 
words,  there  comes,  more  often  than 
not,  a  comprehensive  and  clarifying 
phrase  that  blazes  up  like  a  flare  at 
sea  on  a  dark  night  In  "The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea,"  for  Instance,  Conrad  has 
been  talking  about  the  impatience  of 
ships  in  London  Dock,  moored  up 
against  the  soulless  gravity  of  mortar 
and  stone.  The  restraint  he  rather 
fancifully  supposes,  is  good  for  them, 
as  for  unruly  souls.    Not  that  ships  are 


unruly;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  faith- 
ful creatures.  "And  faithfulness  is  a 
great  restraint,  the  strongest  bond  laid 
upon  the  self-will  of  men  and  ships  on 
this  globe  of  land  and  sea."  Again,  of 
Lord  Jim's  native  girl-wife  we  are  told 
that  "her  tenderness  hovered  over  him 
like  a  flutter  of  wings."  And  lastly 
observe  the  retrospective  force,  the 
finality  and  beauty  of  the  concluding 
sentence  in  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  "Patna's"  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea 
(p.  16). 

"Such  were  the  days,  still,  hot,  heavy, 
disappearing  one  by  one  into  the  past 
as  if  falling  into  an  abyss  for  ever 
open  in  the  wake  of  the  ship;  and  the 
ship,  lonely  under  a  wisp  of  smoke, 
held  on  her  steadfast  way  black  and 
smouldering  in  a  luminous  Immensity, 
as  if  scorched  by  a  flame  flicked  at  ber 
from  a  heaven  without  pity.  The 
nights  descended  on  her  like  a  bene- 
diction." 

Considered  solely  as  chronicles  of 
event  and  adventure,  the  novels  of  Con- 
rad have  their  weaknesses.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  more  superficial 
novel-reader,  who  demands  physical 
action,  plot,  suspense,  excitement,  they 
have  numerous  longueurs,  and  their 
appeal  lies  rather  in  the  strangeness  of 
their  scenes  and  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  strong  in  those  qualities 
which  make  a  novel  twice-readable, 
chief  among  them  being  that  each  para- 
graph shall  have  an  intrinsic  interest 
of  its  own,  apart  from  the  rest;  and 
that  an  implicit  philosophy  shall  give 
substance  and  cohesion  to  the  whole. 
There  is  in  Conrad's  novels  an  abun- 
dance of  the  humor  which,  like  a  geni- 
ality of  manner,  brings  one  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  author  and  his  mood, 
and  of  an  Irony  which,  while  it  gives 
a  savor  to  every  page  separately,  acts 
also  as  the  expression  of  an  Implicit 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  irony  is  per- 
petual comment,  without  digression, 
from  the  author's  own  standpoint    It 
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contains  his  criticism  of  the  life  be 
depicts. 

It  Is  possible  to  criticize  civilized  life 
and  be  ironical  at  Its  expense  from  two 
opposite  standpoints — the  ideal  and  the 
elemental.  Starting  with  a  conviction 
as  to  what  civilization  ought  to  be,  we 
may  fall  foul  of  it  for  not  having  got 
so  far;  or  starting  with  a  conviction 
that,  without  certain  elementary  funda- 
mental qualities,  any  civilization  Is 
bound  to  be  hollow  and  worthless,  we 
may  fall  foul  of  our  own  civilization 
for  having  weakened  those  qualities 
and  for  having  hidden  their  importance 
under  a,  mass  of  non-essentials.  We 
may  lay  stress  on  what  men  ought  to 
become,  or  on  what  they  must  continue 
to  be.  Needless  to  say,  Conrad's  stand- 
point is  the  latter,  the  elemental.  He  Is 
the  irony  of  a  seaman  turned  philoso- 
pher in  this  respect,  that  at  sea  a  man 
must  be  a  man.  On  top  of  that  he  may 
be  highly  civilized,  genteel,  intellectual, 
religious,  or  anything  else  he  likes;  but 
if,  first  and  foremost,  he  is  not  a  man, 
he  cannot  be  a  good  seaman.  Sooner 
or  later  the  events  of  the  sea  will 
"reveal  the  quality  of  his  resistance," 
and  the  secret  truth  of  his  pretences." 
Throughout  Conrad's  work  his  irony 
bites  away  at  the  pretences  of  civiliza- 
tion till  we  are  permeated  with  an  un- 
comfortable sense  of  its  superficiality, 
its  hollowness,  its  instability,  its  liabil- 
ity to  crumble,  leaving  civilized  men  so 
much  the  worse  than  savages.  He  de- 
lights in  showing  people  removed  from 
the  restraints  and  props  of  civilized 
life,  and  in  the  persons  of  his  sea-cap- 
tains and  traders  he  has  subjects  ready 
to  his  hand;  for  no  man  Is  possessed 
of  more  despotic  power  than  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  no  man  is 
more  Isolated  from  his  kind  than  an 
up-river  trader  at  a  station  in  the 
virgin  forest  That  forms  the  theme 
Itself  of  his  grimmest  and  most  power- 
ful short  stories,  such  as  "Heart  of 
Darkness"  and  "An  Outpost  of  Pro- 


gress." In  the  latter  story,  Kayerts 
had  been  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Telegraphs,  and  earlier  was  an  ex-non- 
commissioned officer  of  cavalry.  The 
trading  steamer  leaves  them  at  their 
station. 


•« 


They  were  two  perfectly  insignificant 
and  incapable  individuals,  whose  ex- 
istence  is  only  rendered  possible 
through  the  high  organization  of  civil- 
ized crowds.  Few  men  realize  that 
their  life,  the  very  essence  of  their 
character,  their  capabilities  and  their 
audacities,  are  only  the  expression  of 
their  belief  in  the  safety  of  their  sur- 
roundings. The  courage,  the  compos- 
ure, the  confidence;  the  emotions  and 
principles;  every  great  and  every  In- 
significant thought  belongs  not  to  the 
individual  but  to  the  crowd:  to  the 
crowd  that  believes  blindly  in  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  its  institutions  and 
of  its  morals,  In  the  power  of  its  po- 
lice and  of  its  opinion.  But  the  con- 
tact with  pure  unmitigated  savagery, 
with  primitive  nature  and  primitive 
man,  brings  sudden  and  profound 
trouble  Into  the  heart  To  the  senti- 
ment of  being  alone  of  ones  kind,  to 
the  clear  perception  of  the  loneliness 
of  one's  thoughts,  of  one's  sensations, 
to  the  negation  of  the  habitual,  which  is 
safe,  there  Is  added  the  affirmation  of 
the  unusual,  which  Is  dangerous;  a 
suggestion  of  things  vague,  uncontrol- 
lable and  repulsive,  whose  discompos- 
ing Intrusion  excites  the  imagination 
and  tries  the  civilized  nerves  of  the 
foolish  and  the  wise  alike."  ("Tales 
of  Unrest,"  p.  128.) 

Kayerts  and  Carlier  become  nervy, 
desperate,  murderous  and  suicidal,  till 
they  are  found  at  the  station,  gru- 
somely  dead,  by  the  "Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Great  Civilizing  Company 
(since  we  know  that  civilization  fol- 
lows trade)." 

Kurtz,  In  "Heart  of  Darkness,"  is 
not  a  weakling,  like  Kayerts  and 
Carlier.  In  some  ways  he  Is  a  great 
man,  a  kind  of  "universal  genius";  and 
he  retains  to  the  end  his  faculties,  his 
ambition,  and  his  driving  will-power. 
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But  he,  too,  says  Marlow,  who  tells  the 
story,  comes  under  the  spell,  "the 
heavy  mute  spell  of  the  wilderness — 
that  seemed  to  draw  him  to  its  pitiless 
breast  by  the  awakening  of  forgotten 
and  brutal  Instincts,  by  the  memory 
of  gratified  and  monstrous  passions." 
His  soul  itself,  and  only  his  soul,  goes 
mad.  "Being  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
it  had  looked  within  Itself,  and,  by 
heavens:  I  tell  you,  it  had  gone 
mad." 

They  are  very  fascinating  and  very 
terrible,  these  tales  of  Conrad's  in 
which  he  brings  civilization  to  the 
judgment  .of  nature,  and  causes  it  to 
shake  like  a  withering  tree.  They  can 
be  resented,  as  one  usually  resents  any 
criticism  of  what  has  been  achieved  by 
labor  and  suffering.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  what  our  civilization 
wants  most  is  a  criticism,  like  Conrad's, 
not  of  its  extent  but  of  its  stability,  not 
of  its  quantity  but  of  its  quality,  not  of 
Its  progress  but  of  its  fundamental 
strength  and  permanence.  Nor  is  Con- 
rad simply  destructive  and  ironical. 
There  are  in  his  work  many  heroic 
characters  to  counterbalance  these 
tragedies  of  weakness;  none  more  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  and  certainly  none 
greater  in  stature  than  Singleton,  the 
oldest  seaman  in  the  "Narcissus,"  "who 
had  sailed  to  the  southward  since  the 
age  of  twelve."  Quotation,  however 
long,  cannot  do  justice  to  such  a  mag- 
nificent and  sustained  piece  of  charac- 
ter-drawing, still  less  to  old  Singleton 
himself.  It  has  to  be  attempted, 
however,  for  in  Singleton  we  come 
nearest  to  the  measure  of  Conrad's 
philosophy  and  his  achievement. 

"Sinsrleton  stool  at  the  door  with  his 
face  to  the  light  and  his  back  to  the 
darkness.  And  alone  in  the  dim  emp- 
tiness of  the  sleeping  forecastle  he  ap- 
peared bigger,  colossal,  very  old;  old 
as  Father  Time  himself,  who  should 
have  rome  into  this  place,  as  quiet 
as  a  sepulchre,  to  contemplate  with  pa- 
tient eyes  the  short  victory  of  sleep, 


the  consoler.  Yet  he  was  only  a  child 
of  time,  a  lonely  relic  of  a  devoured 
and  forgotten  generation.  He  stood, 
still  strong,  as  ever  unthinking;  a  ready 
man  with  a  vast  empty  past  and  with 
no  future,  with  his  childlike  impulses- 
and  his  man's  passions  already  dead 
within  his  tattooed  breast"  (p.  33). 

Yet,  in  the  fierce  gale,  it  was  he  who 
stuck  to  the  wheel  for  more  than 
thirty  hours,  keeping  the  ship  steady, 
dodging  her  along  before  the  wind  and 
overwhelming  seas.  "  'Steers  .  .  . 
like  a  little  boat/  he  said  at  last  with 
hoarse  tenderness."  But  it  was  his 
ancient  sea-knowledge,  his  skill  at  the 
wheel  and  his  feel  of  the  ship,  that 
steered  her;  his  ancient  endurance  that 
saved  her.  Relieved  from  the  wheel, 
he  fell  headlong  and  stiff  in  the  act 
of  reaching  out  for  a  lighted  clay 
pipe. 

"There  was  a  swift  rush.  Men 
pushed,  crying:  'He's  done!'  .  .  . 
'Turn  him  over!'  .  .  .  'Stand  clear 
there!'  Under  a  crowd  of  startled 
faces  bending  over  him  he  lay  on  his 
back,  staring  upwards  in  a  continu- 
ous and  intolerable  manner.  In  the 
breathless  silence  of  a  general  conster- 
nation he  said  in  a  grating  murmur:  'I 
am  all  right,'  and  clutched  with  his 
hands.  They  helped  him  up.  He  mum- 
bled despondently,  'I  am  getting  old 
.  .  .  old.'  'Not  you,'  cried  Belfast 
with  ready  tact  Supported  on  all 
sides,  he  hung  his  head.  'Are  you 
better?'  they  asked.  He  glared  at 
them  from  under  his  eyebrows  with 
large  black  eyes,  spreading  over  his 
chest  the  bushy  whiteness  of  a  beard 
long  and  thick.  'Old!  oldr  he  re- 
peated sternly.  Helped  along,  he 
reached  his  bunk.  There  was  in  it  a 
slimy,  soft  heap  of  something  that 
smelt  as  does  at  dead  low  water  a 
muddy  foreshore.  It  was  his  soaked 
straw  bed.  With  a  convulsive  effort 
he  pitched  himself  on  it,  and  In  the 
darkness  of  the  narrow  place  could  be 
heard  growling  angrily,  like  an  irri- 
tated and  savage  animal  uneasy  in  Its 
den:   'Bit  of  a  breeze  .  .  .  small  thing 
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-  .  .  can't  stand  up  .  .  .  old!'  He 
slept  at  last.  .  .  .  Men  conversed  about 
htin  In  quiet  concerned  whispers. 
♦This'll  break  him  up*  .  .  .  'Strong  as 
a  horse'  .  .  .  *Aye.  But  he  ain't  what 
he  used  to  be*  .  .  .  In  sad  murmurs 
they  gave  him  up.  Yet  at  midnight  he 
turned  out  to  duty  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter,  and  answered  to  his 
name  with  a  mournful  'Here!'  He 
brooded  alone  more  than  ever,  In  an 
impenetrable  silence  and  with  a  sad- 
dened face.  For  many  years  he  had 
heard  himself  called  'Old  Singleton,' 
and  had  serenely  accepted  the  qualifi- 
cation, taking  it  as  a  tribute  of  re- 
ppect  due  to  a  man  who  through  half 
a  century  had  measured  his  strength 
against  the  favors  and  the  rages  of 
the  sea.  He  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  his  mortal  self.  He  lived 
unscathed,  as  though  he  had  been  inde- 
structible, surrendering  to  all  the  temp- 
tations, weathering  many  gales.  He 
had  panted  In  sunshine,  shivered  in  the 
cold:  suffered  hunger,  thirst,  debauch; 
passed  through  many  trials,  known  all 
the  furies.  Old!  It  seemed  to  him  he 
was  broken  at  last  And,  like  a  man 
bound  treacherously  while  he  sleeps, 
he  woke  up  fettered  by  the  long  chain 
of  disregarded  years"  (p.  144). 

The  minute  realism  of  that  passage 
is  no  less  wonderful  than  its  scope  and 
flight  With  the  character  of  Single- 
ton, Conrad  has  done  in  modern  litera- 
ture what  hitherto  only  the  pictorial 
arts  have  achieved.  Millet's  peasants, 
Mounter's  "DGbardeur,"  and  the  like, 
are  great  in  themselves,  per  se;  they 
stand  on  the  earth  monumentally,  with 
a  greatness  which  depends  only  on 
their  Intimate  association  with  that 
earth  and  their  large  share  in  the  life 
that  it  sustains.  But  literature  has 
always  treated  such  figures  with  at 
least  a  spice  of  patronage,  because  they 
have  failed  to  reach  the  minor,  non- 
essential standards  of  the  life  whose 
point  of  view  it  takes.  They  are  hu- 
morous or  quaint,  they  are  picturesque 
or  pathetic,  but  still  they  have  always 
been  looked  at  in  literature  not  with 


level  eyes,  but  slightly  de  haut  en  has. 
It  is  as  If  a  man,  having  ascended  in  a 
lift  the  flimsy  Eiffel  Tower,  should 
look  down  on  the  wide  earth — from 
which,  indeed,  the  iron  of  the  tower 
has  been  dug  and  to  which  it  will  some 
day  return — with  an  air  of  superiority. 
About  the  drawing  of  Singleton  there 
are  no  such  pretensions,  nor,  in  an 
effort  to  idealize  him  cheaply,  is  there 
any  unwillingness  to  face  the  squallder 
facts  of  his  life.  He  is  statuesque, 
great  in  presence,  a  man  for  whom  his 
shipmates  express  reverence  In  their 
own  fashion.  Ignorant  of  many  things 
and  childlike  in  others,  he  is  of  a  "com- 
pleted wisdom"  in  things  that  matter, 
in  the  knowledge  that  saves  the  ship— 
a  man  to  look  up  to,  not  to  look  down 
at.  Above  all — and  Conrad  makes  one 
know  it  without  arguing  it  out — he 
is  a  man  well  to  have  been.  Even  by 
the  storm-driven  sea  he  is  not  dwarfed, 
for  his  greatness,  like  the  sea's,  is 
not  accidental  or  relative,  but  elemen- 
tal. 

Singletons  go  about  the  world,  un- 
recognized by  eyes  that  are  fixed  on 
prettier  but  more  urgent  things;  uncom- 
prehended  by  codes  of  moral,  physical 
and  social  deportment  too  narrow  to 
hold  them;  until,  perhaps,  some  crises, 
some  storm,  arises  which  only  by  their 
help  can  be  weathered.  Then  they  are 
revealed  in  what  they  do.  Just  so, 
the  passengers  in  a  liner  rather  look 
down  on  the  common  seaman,  until 
the  ship  is  in  danger,  when  they  pay 
a  high  respect  to  the  men  whose  sea- 
manship alone  can  save  them.  Substi- 
tute civilization  for  the  "Narcissus," 
and  the  implications  of  Singleton's 
character  are  plain.  Doubtless  it  is 
not  a  primary  function  of  the  novel  to 
teach  lessons,  unless  by  opening  men's 
eyes.  The  significance  of  such  as  Sin- 
gleton is,  Indeed,  a  lesson  not  to  be 
taught  at  all  except  by  the  mingled 
emotional  and  intellectual  method  of 
fiction;  and  it  is  in  the  proper  manner. 
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by  an  enlargement  and  extension  of 
vision,  that  Conrad  enforces  it  Having 
taken  the  novel  to  sea,  be  has  brought 

The  Quarterly    Berlew. 


back  in  it  the  sea's  contribution  to  a 
finer  and  deeper  and  bonester  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

Stephen  Reynold*. 


HONESTY. 
By  M   £  Fa **oi8 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Cuff's  astonishment  on  hearing 
of  his  daughter's  betrothal  was  only 
surpassed  by  his  gratification.  He  had 
been  living  in  a  semi-intoxicated  con- 
dition ever  since  the  rupture  with  his 
master,  but  his  surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement almost  sobered  him. 

"Well,  there/'  he  exclaimed,  'to 
think  o'  the  little  maid  doin'  so  weU 
for  herself!  I  d'  'low  there's  better 
times  comin'  for  us  all.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  you've  been  a-pullin' 
such  a  long  face  about,  Mother.  This 
'ere  move  is  the  best  thing  what  could 
happen  to  any  of  us." 

"I  wish  I  could  be  sure  o'  that," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Cuff,  sighing.  "Honesty's 
provided  for,  thanks  be!  but  I  don't 
know  whatever's  to  become  o'  you  an' 
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me. 

Her  lord,  who  had  been  in  the  act 
of  lighting  his  pipe,  paused  with  the 
wisp  of  flaming  paper  half  way  to  the 
bowl,  to  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  almost 
sanctified  disapproval. 

"I  do  call  it  a-flyln'  i'  the  face  o' 
Providence,  to  carry  on  as  you  do  carry 
on,"  he  said  severely.  "We'm  guided 
for  the  best— don't  ye  know  that?  If 
I'd  a-got  up  an'  rung  bell  on  Christmas 
Bve,  the  same  as  the  Reverend  did 
want  I  to  do,  where  'ud  the  maid  be 
now?  She  wouldn't  ha'  met  her  husband 
what's  to  be.  If  I'd  sat  quiet  while 
the  Reverend  was  speaking  so  disre- 
spectful to  I,  I  wouldn't  ha'  got  sacked, 
and  Zachary  Shart,  there,  maybe 
wouldn't  ha'  spoke.  So  you  see,  wold 
'ooman,  I  was  in  the  right  all  along, 
and  them  what  acts  right  and  does 
for  the  best  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  in 


the  end.    Some  job  'nil  turn  up  for  me, 
I'll  go  warrant" 

He  lit  the  pipe  now,  still  eyeing  his 
wife  reprovingly,  and  tossed  away  the 
charred  paper  with  a  superior  air  which 
provoked  Mrs.  Cuff  out  of  her  usual 
meekness. 

"  'Tis  all  very  well  to  talk  that  way," 
she  cried;  "but  I  can't  think  it  'nil 
bring  a  blessing  on  anybody  to  get 
a-drinkinf  so  often  as  you've  a -done 
lately,  Cuff,  and  to  throw  away  a  good 
place  for  nothin',  as  if  good  places  was 
to  be  picked  up  every  day." 

"Good  places  is  to  be  picked  up  every 
day,"  retorted  her  spouse.  "The  Rever- 
end 'ull  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get  a  man 
as  'ull  do  all  what  I've  a-done,  though. 
Pumpin'  water,  to  start  with — and  the 
amount  o'  water  what's  used  up  to 
Vicarage  now  is  really  sinful. 
Maister  Soames,  he  did  have  one  bath 
of  a  Saturday,  and  that's  about  all,  but 
this  'ere  Reverend  gentleman  must  ha' 
one  every  day  and  the  folks  what  do 
stay  there,  they  must  ha'  one— one 
each!  mind  ye.  And  the  scrubbln'  what 
goes  on  in  that  house!  He  do  seem  to 
ha'  no  mercy  on  the  maids." 

"Well,  it  was  time  there  was  a 
change,"  murmured  Mrs.  Cuff.  "Mr. 
Soames*  wold  housekeeper  did  leave 
the  place  in  a  terrible  state." 

"There  ye  go,  a-flyin'  in  my  face 
again,"  said  Mr.  Cuff  sharply.  "I 
can't  think  what's  come  to  ye  lately, 
Mary.  So  boon  as  I  do  say  one  thing 
ye  do  say  another." 

He  paused,  fixing  such  a  stern  gaze 
on  the  poor  woman  that  she  was 
quelled  for  the  moment. 

•The  water,"  he  resumed,  waving  his 
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pipe  with  an  explanatory  air,  "is 
a-flowin'  in  that  house  same  as  if  it 
was  laid  on  in  pipes,  and  not  drawed 
up  oat  of  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  a 
man's  brow.  The  very  garden  has  to 
be  watered,  though*  as  I  did  tell  the 
Reverend,  it's  tempting  Providence  to 
water  the  flowers  in  dry  weather.  'It 
do  draw  all  the  roots  up  to  the  surface 
o'  the  slle,'  I  did  tell  him,  'and  then  the 
sun  do  burn  'em  up  an'  kill  'em.'  'Once 
ye  begin,'  I  did  tell  Mm,  *ye  do  ha' 
to  go  on' — 'Well,  and  so  ye  can  go  on,' 
says  he,  quite  cool — not  a  bit  o'  con- 
Bideratlon,  as  if  a  man  did  ha'  nothin' 
else  to  do  but  water.  Well,  then,  there's 
wood  to  be  chopped,  and  bells  to  be 
rung,  and  graves  to  be  dug — all  that 
extra,  ye  mid  say,  besides  the  reg'lar 
garden-work.  Where's  he  goin'  to  find 
a  man  to  do  all  that,  same  as  I  did 
do  it?" 

"Well,  it  'ull  not  be  so  easy,"  agreed 
Mrs.  Cuff,  carried  away  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  secretly  convinced  that,  in 
spite  of  his  occasional  lapses,  her  hus- 
band was  really  a  man  whose  services 
might  be  a  loss  to  any  master. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "I  wonder  if, 
when  ye  do  go  to  Reverend  to  talk 
about  Honesty's  banns,  ye  was  just 
to  make  a  kind  o'  apology  for  havin' 
forgot  yourself — maybe  he  would  take 
ye  back?" 

Me  apologize!    What  for?" 

Why  for— for  bein'  a  bit  hasty  wi' 
him,"  faltered  his  wife,  hesitatingly, 
"ye  was  a  bit  hasty,  ye  know,  my  dear, 
ye  did  take  him  up  terrible  sharp." 

"Well,  I'm  alius  one  as  likes  to  speak 
my  mind  plain,"  said  Mr.  Cuff,  "but 
this  here  Vicar,  he's  one  o'  the  mealy- 
mouthed  sort  I  do  'low,  and  he  looks 
for  others  to  be  mealy-mouthed  too. 
I'll  make  no  promises,  Mary,  but  I'm 
willin'  to  meet  him  half-way — I  can't 
say  more  nor  that — for  your  sake,  I'm 
willin'  to  meet  him  half-way." 

His  tone  was  so  magnanimous,  and 
Ms  manner  so  impressive  that  Mrs.  Cuff 
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felt  he  had  made  a  really  handsome 
concession,  and  did  not  do  more  than 
hint  that  he  had  better  speak  to  the 
master  without  delay,  and  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  do  so  that  very 
afternoon,  before  coming  home  from 
his  work. 

She  conceived  that  by  this  bit  of 
diplomacy  she  had  obviated  the  possi- 
bility of  Guffs  calling  for  his  custom- 
ary refreshment  at  the  Red  Lion  be- 
fore interviewing  the  Vicar. 

About  six  o'clock,  however,  the 
house-door  flew  open  under  a  peremp- 
tory hand,  and  Mr.  Cuff  entered  in  that 
.particular  state  of  exhilaration  which 
was  the  result,  as  his  womenklnd  knew 
too  well,  of  the  imbibing  of  alcohol. 

"Have  ye  seen  the  Reverend,  my 
dear?"  asked  his  wife,  tremulously. 

"No.  I  did  come  back  first  to  change 
my  clothes.  I  bain't  a-goin'  to  tackle 
him  in  my  workin'  suit,  sarvant  to 
master,  I  be  goin'  to  meet  Reverend 
man  to  man." 

"Nay,  Father,  'tis  a  terrible  cold 
night,"  said  Honesty,  looking  up  from 
her  sewing.  "If  I  was  you  I'd  stay 
by  the  fire  now  and  talk  to  the  Vicar 
'in  the  mornin*.  'Tis  time  enough,  if 
he  knows  before  Sunday." 

"Nay,  don't  ye  try  to  keep  me  back, 
my  maid,"  returned  her  parent,  with 
stern  rectitude.  "Dooty  is  dooty.  I've 
a-put  my  hand  to  the  plough  and  I 
bain't  a-goin'  to  turn  back." 

What  he  had  really  put  his  hand  to 
was  the  handle  of  a  pint  mug,  as  Hon- 
esty and  her  mother  were  dismally 
aware,  but  he  spoke  with  such  evident 
determination  that  they  knew  it  would 
be  useless  to  gainsay  him.  Therefore 
Mrs.  Cuff,  candle  In  hand,  meekly  pre- 
ceded him  upstairs,  to  set  out  his 
Sunday  clothes,  while  Honesty  fol- 
lowed, with  a  Jug  of  hot  water.  After 
toilet  operations,  somewhat  prolonged, 
owing  to  Mr.  Cuffs  experiencing  a 
certain  difficulty  in  finding  buttons  and 
distinguishing  his  right  sleeve  from  his 
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left,  he  came  downstairs,  resplendent, 
and  set  forth  on  his  errand,  carrying  a 
lantern,  by  means  of  which  the  women 
were  able  to  follow  his  dignified,  if 
occasionally  devious,  progress  down  the 
lane. 

"Of  coarse  it's  all  up  now,"  sighed 
Honesty,  returning  to  her  place. 

"I  never  had  no  'opes/'  rejoined  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  seated  at  his  study 
table,  deep  in  the  composition  of  his 
forthcoming  sermon.  He  was  a  very 
earnest,  well-meaning  young  man,  who, 
after  his  ordination,  had  devoted  him- 
self to  labors  in  the  Bast-end  of  Lon-  • 
don.  His  colleagues  had  been  men  of 
his  own  school  of  thought,  and,  like 
him,  full  of  eager  zeal;  but  congenial 
as  the  life  had  been,  and  successful  as 
were  his  efforts,  Mr.  Harvey's  health 
had  proved  unequal  to  the  strain,  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  accept  the 
country  living  offered  to  him  by  his 
own  college.  He  had  carried  with  him, 
however,  to  the  remote  Dorset  pariah 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  had  borne 
fruit  in  the  slums,  and  had  from  the 
first  put  forth  views  entirely  incom-^ 
prehensible  to  the  bucolic  mind.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  In  that  old 
world  village,  he  had  frequently  found 
himself  foiled,  and  was  disappointed 
not  so  much  by  the  failure  of  some  of 
his  pet  schemes,  as  by  the  general 
mental  attitude  of  the  people  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast  He  had  grown 
soured,  even  irritable,  and  the  constant 
fret  and  exasperation  induced  by  per- 
petual opposition  had  caused  him  on 
his  side  to  become  peremptory  and 
obstinate. 

Silas  Cuff,  his  own  gardener  and  fac- 
totum, was  to  him  the  embodiment  of 
all  of  which  he  most  disapproved  in  his 
parishioners.  Dense  in  intellect,  stub- 
born in  will,  outspoken,  frequently  im- 
pertinent, it  needed  but  the  discovery 
of  his  drinking  propensities  to  fill  his 
cup  to  the  brim;  while  his  subsequent 


act  of  willful  disobedience  caused  it  to 
overflow.  Cuff  deserved  to  be  made 
an  example  of,  and  the  Vicar  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  dealt  with  him  summar- 
ily. 

A  visit  from  this  worthy  on  the 
busiest  night  of  the  week,  at  a  moment, 
moreover,  when  the  Vicar  was  weigh- 
ing in  his  mind  the  necessity  of  elimi- 
nating from  his  discourse  sundry  pearls 
that  he  knew  to  be  unsuitable  for  an 
audience  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he 
designated  as  swinish,  was.  as  may 
be  imagined,  as  unwelcome  as  unex- 
pected. 

"Well,  Cuff,"  he  asked  in  surprise, 
"what  do  you  want?" 

Cuff  bestowed  the  umbrella  which, 
though  it  was  a  fine  night,  he  had 
carried  with  him  in  token  of  respecta- 
bility, in  a  corner  of  the  room  before 
replying. 

"I've  called  on  a  matter  o'  business, 
Mester  Harvey.  I've  a-got  some  com- 
mands for  ye." 

"Commands,"  echoed  the  Vicar  in 
amazement 

"'Bes,"  rejoined  Cuff,  with  a  trucu- 
lent roll  of  the  head.  "You  be  a  sarv- 
ant  o*  the  Church,  bain't  ye?  and  I  be 
one  of  your  parishioners.  I've  a-come 
to  speak  as  one  o'  your  parishioners  to- 
night. I  d'  'low,  though  I  mid  be 
forced  to  take  arders  from  you  in  the 
garden,  when  I  do  come  on  a  bit  o' 
Church  business  'tis  you  whafs  got  to 
take  arders  from  me." 

The  solemn  dignity  of  Mr.  Cuff's 
delivery  was  only  a  trifle  impaired  by 
an  inclination  to  sway  as  he  stood. 

"Cuff,  you're  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
speak  to  me  at  present,"  said  the  Vicar, 
severely.  "Go  home.  I'll  talk  to  you 
In  the  morning." 

"Nay,"  said  Cuff,  "ye'd  have  I  at  a 
disadvantage  1'  the  marnln'.  You 
walkin'  down  fresh  from  your  bath 
as  I'd  a-pumped  up  for  ye  with  the 
sweat  o'  my  brow."  He  repeated  the 
frhrase  with  unction,  it  having  already 
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struck  him  as  a  happy  one.  "And  me 
In  my  wold  dirty  clothes!  I've  a-had 
-a  drop  o'  drink,  I  don't  deny  it,  bein' 
a  broken-hearted  man  and  lookin'  for 
comfort  where  I  can  find  it  in  my 
private  hours,  but  I  be  so  sensible  as 
any  man,  and  I  do  know  very  well  as 
it  is  your  dooty  to  do  what  I  do  tell  ye. 
You  do  make  your  livln'  by  servin'  o' 
this  here  pariah,  and  when  you've 
a-done  what  I  do  tell  'ee  to  do,  you'll  be 
lookin'  out  for  a  extra  half-crown." 

The  Vicar  half  rose  in  his  chair, 
reddening  to  the  temples. 

41Go  out  of  this  room,  Cuff,"  he  said. 
"Go  out  at  once,  you  are  talking  non- 
sense— wicked  nonsense." 

Guff  took  hold  of  his  umbrella, 
planted  it  firmly  between  his  feet,  and 
leaned  on  it 

"I  haven't  said  one  word  what  isn't 
true,"  he  replied  firmly;  "you'll  admit 
so  yourself  in  a  minute.  My  da'ter, 
Honesty  Cuff,  be  a-goin*  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  she  do  wish  for  to  get  mar- 
ried in  church.  Me  and  my  family  have 
alius  been  good  church  folk.  I  d'  'low 
you've  nothin'  to  say  again'  that,  sir, 
have  ye?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Harvey, 
sitting  down  and  regaining  some  meas- 
ure of  his  usual  calmness.  . 

"Well  then,  have  ye  anythin'  again* 
callln'  over  her* banns  next  Sunday, 
same  as  Zachary  Shart's  banns — that's 
the  man  she's  promised  to  they'll  fall 
over  pulpit  at  Salisbury." 

"Fall  over  pulpit?"  queried  the  Vicar, 
bewildered. 

"I  should  say  be  called  home,"  said 
Cuff,  correcting  himself,  with  the  air 
of  one  making  a  concession. 

"I've  no  objection  at  all,  of  course," 
rejoined  Mr.  Harvey.  "I  presume  this 
man  is  respectable  and  can  keep  your 
daughter  In  comfort?" 

"That,"  said  Cuff  blandly,  "is  our 
private  lookout  My  da'ter's  likely  to 
be  more  comfortable,  married  to  a  well- 
to-do  man  what  drives  a  van  and  does 


a  good  business  in  the  crockery-line, 
nor  she'd  be  1'  the  workhouse,  or  a 
trampin'  along  the  roads  with  me  and 
her  mother,  when  we  clear  out  o'  this. 
I  shouldn't  ha'  thought,"  he  continued 
in  an  impartial  tone,  "as  ye'd  reckon 
either  one  or  the  other  particular  good 
for  a  young  maid.  She's  a-marryin'  this 
here  Zachary  Shart,  what's  a  stranger 
to  us  all,  along  of  us  all  thinkin'  it's 
the  best  thing  she  can  do." 

"This  seems  a  monstrous  business," 
cried  Mr.  Harvey,  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  in  the  drift  of  Cuff's  announce- 
ment; "the  young  man's  a  stranger  to 
you,  you  say?" 

"He  isn't  so  very  young,"  returned 
Cuff;  "forty— that's  his  age." 

"And  Honesty's  a  mere  child?" 

"Just  so,"  agreed  Cuff;  "she  mid 
a-had  a  bit  more  time  to  look  about 
her,  but  when  this  here  Mr.  Shart  come 
along,  she  reckoned  it  *ud  be  better 
take  him  nor  go  Into  sarvlce,  and  her 
mother  and  me  'ull  be  well  enough 
content  to  have  one  mouth  less  to  feed. 
If  there's  to  be  blame,  put  it  where 
blame  is  due,  and  that's " 

Lifting  one  of  the  large  hands  which 
were  folded  on  top  of  the  umbrella  he 
jerked  it  forward,  shooting  out  the 
thumb  in  his  master's  direction. 

"It  won't  be  so  easy  for  a  man  o'  my 
years  to  find  work,"  he  continued,  "and 
Mrs.  Cuff  is  a  sickly  poor  creature, 
what  can't  do  nothing  for  her  living. 
I  d'  'low  Honesty's  doin'  the  best  she 
can  for  herself — I  can't  keep  her." 

The  Vicar  stared  uncomfortably,  al- 
most remorsefully,  at  Cuff,  who  re- 
turned his  glance  with  the  steady  gaze 
of  a  consciously  just  man. 

"I've  a-worked  thirty  year  on  these 
premises,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause, 
"thirty  year  in  heat  or  cold,  in  rain 
or  shine.  I've  a-delved  this  garden 
from  end  to  end,  year  in,  year  out  I've 
a-pumped  water  from  well  yonder — I 
should  think  I  must  ha'  pumped  as 
much  water  as   'ud  float  the  King's 
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fleet;  I've  a-chopped  sticks — forests  of 
them;  I've  a-planted  'taters " 

"Yes,  yes,  you've  been  a  good  ser- 
vant, I  know,"  Interrupted  the  Vicar, 
"I've  nothing  to  say  against  your  in- 
dustry, but  you've  one  bad  fault,  Cuff 
— two  I  may  say;  you  are  Intemperate 
and  you  are  disobedient  The  one  is 
caused  by  the  other.  If  you  had  been 
in  the  full  possession  of  your  senses 
the  occurrence  of  last  week  would  not 
have  taken  place." 

"Maybe  not,"  agreed  Cuff,  "but  it's 
done  now,  and  me  and  my  family  have 
to  suffer  for  it  I  didn't  come  to  talk 
about  slch  things,  anyway.  I  come  to 
bespeak  this  bit  o'  dooty  what  you've 
a-got  to  do.  'Tis  my  wish  and  my 
da'ter's  wish  as  the  banns  should  be 
give  out  next  Sunday,  and  in  three 
weeks'  time  I'll  call  upon  ye  for  the 
weddin'  ceremony;  and  if  I  do  have 
to  sell  my  boots  I'll  have  that  half- 
crown  handy  for  the  marriage  dues. 
I  wish  ye  good  evenin'.  Vicar." 

Making  a  regal  inclination  of  the 
head,  Mr.  Cuff  turned  to  go;  but  the 
Vicar  detained  him  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Cuff,  I'm  not  satisfied 
with  this  business.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  marriage  is  practically  forced  upon 
the  girl." 

"Forced  it  is,"  agreed  Cuff,  "but 
who's  forcln'  it?  My  maid  was  content 
enough  in  her  home,  a-looklng  after  her 
mother  and  I,  but  when  she's  thrown 
out  upon  the  world  wl'out  a  roof  over 
her  head " 

The  Vicar  almost  tore  his  hair: 

"Man,  why  will  you  be  so  wrong- 
headed?"  he  cried.  "Can't  you  see  that 
It  is  you  who  have  brought  this  upon 
yourself,  you  who—" 

"Nay  now,  I'll  bid  ye  good  evenin'," 
said  Cuff,  turning  towards  the  door, 
"there's  no  use  you  and  me  arguin', 
sir,  for  you  and  me  'uil  never  agree, 
though  I'd  be  willin'  to  meet  ye  half 
way,"  he  added  handsomely. 


««i 


How  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  mas- 
ter in  surprise. 

"Why,  if  you  was  to  say  no  more 
about  last  week,  I'd  say  no  more  about 
it  I'd  be  willin'  to  go  on  wf  my  work, 
same  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

The  other  gazed  at  him  speculatively, 
Inwardly  ashamed  of  the  inclination 
to  take  the  old  fellow  at  his  word.  He 
toos  an  old  fellow,  that  was  the  strong 
point  of  his  case,  and  his  wife  was 
sickly,  and— it  seemed  a  shocking  thing 
for  a  young  girl  to  be  hurried  into  a 
marriage  of  pure  expediency. 

Cuff  waited  with  his  hand  on  the 
door. 

"Of  course  if  I  was  happy  in  my 
mind,  I  wouldn't  be  druv'  to  the  public 
so  often,"  he  hazarded. 

The  Vicar  paused. 

"Cuff,"  he  said  at  length,  "if  I  over- 
look the  disgraceful  affair  of  last  week 
and  give  you  a  fresh  trial,  will  you 
give  me  your  word  to  refrain  abso- 
lutely from  intoxicating  drinks?"  he 
said  suddenly. 

Cuff  turned  round  with  a  beaming 
face. 

"Done  with  you  sir,"  be  cried.  "I 
wouldn't  be  druv'  to  It,  as  I  did  say, 
but  there!  I  be  pure  glad  as  we've 
a-come  to  a  understanding — I  did  tell 
my  wold  'ooman  I'd  be  willin'  for  to 
meet  ye  half  way,  afnd  so  I  be.  Ye 
have  my  promise,  sir.  I'll  leave  the 
politics  alone,  'twas  them  what  first 
tempted  me — the  educassion  question 
and  that.  But,  mercy  me,  there's  other 
folks  what  can  speak  a  word  In  season 
about  educassion.  I  han't  got  no  call 
to  bother  my  head  over  it,  seein'  as  all 
my  children  be  growed  up.  A  man's 
first  dooty  Is  to  hlsself,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

The  Vicar  smiled,  but  a  trifle  anxi- 
ously. 

"Certainly — yes — no  man  can  do  his 
duty  by  bis  country  who  does  not 
respect  himself." 

"That's  it"  agreed  Mr.  Cuff  heartily, 
every  man  what  respects  hlsself,  why 
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— his  country's  bound  to  be  the  better 
for  a-ownln'  him.    Good  evenin',  sir." 

"Good  evening.  I  expect  you  U,  keep 
to  your  part  of  the  bargain.  Weil  now, 
there's  no  particular  hurry  about  this 
marriage,  I  suppose?  Do  see  that  your 
daughter  takes  time  to  think  it  over — 
it  seems  almost  criminal  to  allow  her 
to  rush  into  a  marriage  with  a  man  she 
hardly  knows." 

'Til  see  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Cuff  gravely. 
"I'm  in  no  hurry  to  part  with  her,  seein' 
as  she's  the  last  maid  I've  got  at  home, 
and  wonderful  helpful  to  her  mother." 

He  took  his  departure  upon  this,  and 
made  his  way  home  with  a  swaggering 
air  as  became  a  conqueror. 

"Now  what  dV  you  think?"  he  cried, 
as  he  entered  the  kitchen  where  Hon- 
esty and  her  mother  were  sitting  as 
usual  on  either  side  of  the  hearth. 
"I've  got  noos  for  you — two  bits  of 
noos.  Now  ye'il  maybe  see  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong,  missus. 
You'll  maybe  agree  as  I  do  know  more 
about  rights  and  wrongs  i'  this  parish 
nor  most  folks.  The  Reverend  and  me 
have  made  up  our  little  difference.  He 
acted  like  a  man,  he  did — I'll  say  that 
for  him,  and  I  did  meet  him  like  a 
man,  I  did  meet  him  half-way,  the 
same  as  I  did  tell  vee  I  was  willin'  to 
do.    So  here  we  be — as  we  were." 

He  hung  up  his  hat  on  a  peg  with 
a  decided  air,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
Bettle  beside  Honesty,  pinched  her 
cheek. 

"As  we  were,  maidie,"  he  repeated 
Jubilantly.  "No  need  for  no  changes 
anywhere.  No  need  for  'ee  now  to  go 
traipsing  off  in  a  van  with  a  husband 
you  don't  know.  Ye  can  bide  at  home, 
and  look  arter  mother  and  me. 

"What  do  you  mean,  father?"  cried 
Honesty,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"Why,  what  I  do  tell  'ee,  my  dear. 
Since  the  Reverend  and  I  have  a-made 
it  up,  there's  no  need  for  any  of  us  to 
turn  out  o'  this  place.  Maister  Shart 
can  look  elsewhere  for  a  second  wife, 


and   maybe  this   time  he'll  pick  one 
what's  more  suitable  in  age." 

"Do  ye  mean  ye  want  me  to  break 
my  word  to  Zachary?"  cried  Honesty, 
growing  very  pale. 

"You  can  tell  him  you've  changed 
your  mind,"  chuckled  Guff.  "Dear  heart 
alive,  it  won't  be  the  first  time  a  young 
maid  will  ha'  changed  her  mind,  more 
particular  when  the  man's  twice  her 
age  and  quite  a  new  acquaintance.  The 
Reverend  himself  did  say  'twas  crimi- 
nal— ah,  that's  the  very  word  he  used 
— criminal,  for  a  young  maid  like  you 
to  be  hurried  into  matrimony  wi'  a 
stranger." 

"Hurried!"  echoed  Mrs.  Cuff.  "Well, 
of  course  if  you  are  staying  on  with 
Mr.  Harvey  there's  no  need  for  havin' 
the  weddln'  quite  so  soon.  Not  till 
spring,  maybe.  'Tis  true  what  the 
Reverend  do  say,  you'm  very  young  to 
start  housekeeping  Honesty,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  ye  break  your  word  alto- 
gether to  Mr.  Shart.  Mr.  Shart'a  a 
very  good  man  and  he's  acted  kind  by 
us  all.  But  ye  mid  take  a  little 
time " 
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'Ees,  take  time  to  think  it  over," 
interrupted  Cuff,  "there's  no  sich  hurry 
now.  Take  time  to  make  up  your 
mind,  maidie." 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  cried 
Honesty.  "I  won't  break  my  word  to 
Zachary  Short,  either  in  big  things  or 
little  things.  He  had  my  promise  to 
marry  him  so  soon  as  possible,  and  I'll 
keep  to  what  I  said." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened  and 
Zachary  himself  peered  in: 

"Hello!"  he  cried,  'this  'ere  seems 
a  kind  o'  family  parlyment.  I've  a-been 
a-knockin'  and  a-knockin'  and  I  couldn't 
make  myself  heard." 

"Come  in  and  sit  down,"  cried  Cuff, 
with  an  important  air,  "if  this  is  a 
parlyment  I'm  the  speaker,  and  beln' 
the  speaker,  I'll  have  my  say  straight 
out  Me  and  my  employer  have  a-come 
to  a  understanding,  sir,  and  'tis  settled 
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as  I'm  to   bide  on  at  Vicarage,  and     muddle  o*  things  about  the  weddln', 


there'll  be  no  need  for  any  of  ua  to 
shift  Now,  as  I  was  explaining  to 
Honesty,  there's  no  sense  in  her  goin' 
rushin'  off  and  gettin'  married  all  in  a 
minute,  more  particular  as  you're  wold 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  a  stranger 
to  us  all.  There's  no  need  for  it,  I  say, 
us  can  all  bide  as  us  be." 

"Ye  see,  'tis  this  way,  Mr.  Shart," 
put  in  Mrs.  Cuff  anxiously.  "Honesty 
mid  perhaps  wait  a  few  months,  her 
beln'  so  young — I'm  sure  she's  wishful 
for  to  keep  her  promise  to  you,  but  the 
Reverend  do  seem  to  think  it's  been 
settled  up  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and 
of  course  if  you  be  wlllln'  to  wait  a 
bit  I  could  get  her  a  few  things 
ready." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say,  Honesty?" 
said  Zachary,  who  was  sitting,  leaning 
forward,  a  large  hand  on  each  knee, 
his  rugged  face  lit  up  by  the  firelight 

"I  say  I'll  keep  my  word  to  you  to 
the  letter,  Zachary,"  she  answered  in  a 
low  voice.  "Ye  was  ready  to  take  me 
when  ye  thought  I  was  homeless  and 
a  beggar.  That's  enough  for  me,  and 
I'm  not  a-goln'  to  wait  neither.  I've 
a-told  you  I  be  ready  and  I  be  ready. 
And  as  father  do  seem  to  ha'  made  a 


I  d'  'low  ye'd  best  step  up  to  Vicarage 
yourself  and  settle  about  the  banns." 

She  half  stretched  out  her  hand  as 
she  spoke,  but  Zachary  sat  motionless, 
his  hands  still  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
thoughtful  gaze  fixed  on  the  blaze. 

"'Tis  true  what  the  Vicar  do  say. 
It's  been  fixed  up  a  bit  in  a  hurry,  and 
you  be  terrible  young.  I  be  willin'  to 
wait  and  give  ye  a  chance  to  know  me 
better." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  ye  better," 
said  Honesty  firmly;  "you  are  a  man 
what  I  can  trust,  and  what  I  do  trust 
I  wouldn't  have  agreed  to  have  ye  if 
I  hadn't  felt  that.  I'm  glad  as  father 
and  mother  be  better  off  nor  what  we 
looked  for,  but  It  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  Ye  can  take  me  now — I'd  sooner 
ye  did  take  me  now,"  she  added  almost 
doggedly.  "My  mind's  made  up  for 
the  change,  and  I  don't  feel  as  I  could 
settle  down  to  the  old  life  again  here." 

Zachary  lifted  the  hand  nearest  him 
— it  was  the  left — and  solemnly  took 
hers,  shaking  It  warmly;  he  did  not 
speak,  but  the  close  pressure  conveyed 
all  that  he  would  have  said;  then  he 
got  up,  nodded  to  the  girl's  parents, 
and  went  out. 


Tbe  Time*. 


(7V>  be  continued.) 


AT  A  JOURNEY'S  END. 

By  Sir  Sidnky  Lrk. 


A  little  army  of  men  and  women 
has  suffered  me  to  lead  them  during 
the  last  two  years  over  a  stretch  of 
land,  which  some  hasty  observers  seem 
to  think  as  easy  to  cross  as  a  well- 
paved  street,  and  others  judge  to  be 
less  manageable  than  a  pathless  wil- 
derness. The  wayfarers  know  that 
neither  opinion  is  strictly  true.  Cau- 
tion and  toll  are  needed  to  make  the 
foothold  firm,  but  orderly  tracks  can 
be  cut,  although  they  must  be  rather 
narrow.       At     many     points     pitfalls 


threaten.  A  false  step,  a  wandering 
gait,  mny  breed  infinite  trouble.  The 
laws  of  the  country  prohibit  any  loose 
striding  or  haphazard  digression.  Yet 
if  there  be  industry,  vigilant  control, 
obedience  to  discipline,  recognition  of 
a  common  cause  and  repression  of  sel- 
fish ambition,  there  Is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  home  will  be  reached  with- 
out mishap  or  reproach,  even  amid 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  by- 
standers. 
This  is  not  the  first  tour  of  the  kind 
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that  some  of  my  comrades  have  com- 
pleted  with  me.  A  few  of  us  have 
gone  together  over  similar  ground  be- 
fore. But  the  journey  which  has  just 
ended  has  been  new  to  the  majority 
of  the  travellers,  and  the  route  has 
somewhat  differed  from  that  of  the 
former  tours.  In  the  first  elation  of 
completing  a  pilgrimage  in  safety, 
travellers  are  prone  to  rate  too  highly 
the  merit  of  their  exploits.  Their  self- 
satisfaction  may  well  stir  impatience 
in  the  onlookers,  if  they  make  for  the 
Temple  of  Victory  in  gaily  decked  tri- 
umphal cars,  and  shout  loud  thanks- 
givings in  the  public  ear.  But  a  voy- 
ager, when  he  has  just  escaped  from 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  road,  may, 
perhaps,  without  offence,  muse  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace  over  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures, before  the  memory  of  tbem 
grows  dim.  Some  small  advantage  for 
those  who  follow  in  our  footsteps  may 
attend  a  meditation  on  the  methods 
and  purpose  of  our  recent  march,  and 
on  some  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
which  we  have  tried  to  respect.  My 
associates  have  worked  with  a  zeal 
which  it  is  grateful  for  me  to  acknowl- 
edge, but  1  speak  here  without  con- 
sulting or  committing  them.  The 
main  responsibilities  must  needs  rest 
on  the  guide's  shoulders.  None  besides 
him  keeps  the  whole  field  of  operation 
quite  continuously  in  sight;  only  he  is 
at  hand  day  by  day  to  watch  all  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  scene.  His 
range  of  observation  can  alone  be  quite 
complete. 

As  I  write,  I  am  putting  my  "im- 
primatur" to  the  third  and  last  volume 
of  the  Second  Supplement  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.  I  trust 
that  my  figures  of  speech  will  be 
reckoned  of  relevance  to  my  recent 
editorial  labors  and  to  the  brief  com- 
ment on  them  which  I  am  hazarding 
here.  My  newest  experience  is  alone 
my  present  theme.  It  is  sad  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  the 


original  little  band  of  active  organ- 
izers who  set  the  Dictionary  on  its 
road  nearly  thirty  years  ago;  without 
intermission,  albeit  at  the  outset  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  I  have  personally 
tended  the  giant  from  his  infancy  to 
his  manhood,  and  none  has  shared  the 
whole  of  that  experience  with  me. 
The  early  stages  of  the  undertaking 
barely  touch  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
but  it  is  right  that  I  should  recall — 
for  public  memory  is  often  short — how 
this  vast  work  was  originally  devised 
and  carried  out  by  George  M.  Smith, 
the  friend  and  publisher  of  Thackeray 
and  Browning,  and  the  founder  of  the 
CornhiU  Magazine  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  count  the 
cost  of  his  enterprise.  Nor  was  his 
public  spirit  rewarded  in  his  lifetime. 
But  he  has  taken  his  rank  among  na- 
tional benefactors.  A  tablet  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  now  records  the  na- 
tional service,  and  his  portrait  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  An- 
other name  of  the  past  claims  tribute 
of  me,  that  of  my  predecessor  in  the 
editorship,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  It  is 
more  than  twenty-one  years  since  I  suc- 
ceeded to  Stephen's  chair  after  an  eight 
years'  apprenticeship,  and  I  am  con- 
scious of  no  abatement  in  my  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  him,  whose  name 
has  just  been  Inscribed  by  my  pen  on 
the  great  roll  in  the  latest  Supplemen- 
tary volume.  To  his  training  I  at- 
tribute whatever  success  has  attended 
my  endeavors  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tions, which  he  Inaugurated  for  the 
Dictionary,  of  comprehensiveness,  con- 
ciseness, fairness,  and  independence. 

II. 
The  Dictionary  dates  its  theme  from 
the  first  runnings  of  the  river  of  na- 
tional life  some  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  essential  value  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  addition  of  those  who  have 
lately  died;  Its  importance  as  an  aid 
to  study  and  research  is  assured  If  It 
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stopped  short  of  the  present  era.  The 
scheme  justly  ignores  the  living.  It 
treats  only  of  the  dead.  A  biography, 
however  brief  or  summary,  has  no 
title  to  exist  unless  it  be  complete,  and 
without  the  finishing  touch  of  death 
every  biographic  record  Is  a  fragment 
But  In  the  affairs  of  mortal  men.  de*th 
is  never  at  rest,  and  the  various  cate- 
gories in  the  Dictionary's  store  are  ex- 
panding daily.  Whatever  other  pur- 
poses the  book  serves,  it  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  work  of  historic  reference, 
a  biographic  register  of  successive 
holders  of  important  offices,  of  succes- 
sive workers  in  all  manner  of  human 
endeavor,  who  have  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  after  doing  something  thnt  was 
more  or  less  noteworthy.  There  are 
always  new  links  ready  to  be  affixed  to 
the  many  chains  of  achievement,  which 
already  make  up  the  Dictionary,  and 
the  more  links  that  are  annexed,  the 
more  complete  the  undertaking  grows. 
As  far  as  was  practicable,  the  book  his 
hitherto  sought  to  keep  some  pace  with 
the  march  of  the  grim  tyrant  When 
the  original  volumes  were  coming  out 
at  quarterly  intervals  in  due  alphabeti- 
cal sequence,  each  volume  admitted  to 
its  pages  up  to  the  latest  possible  date 
those  whom  death  qualified  for  en- 
trance. I  remember  that  frequently 
the  press  was  stopped  so  that  recogni- 
tion might  be  promptly  accorded  in  the 
current  Issue  to  some  name  which  fate 
had  only  just  made  eligible.  In  mid- 
May  1884,  I  recall  how  Dr.  James 
Gairdner,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  his- 
torical contributors  who  himself  passed 
away  last  month,  hurriedly  brought 
me  word  of  the  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Professor  Henry  Morley,  the  lit- 
erary historian.  Dr.  Gairdner  per- 
suaded me  to  Insert  a  memoir  of  Mor- 
ley in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  (More- 
head-Mylee),  which  was  then  passing 
through  the  press,  and  the  notice  was 
duly  published  just  a  month  later  (in 
June  ISM).    I  remember,  too,  that  an- 


other of  these  late-comers  was  IJoun- 
dell  Palmer,  first  Earl  of  Selborne,  at 
one  time  Lord  Chancellor,  who  died  on 
the  4th  of  May  1805.  Ills  memoir  ap- 
peared In  its  due  place  In  the  forty- 
third  quarterly  volume.  Issued  at  the 
end  of  the  following  .lime.  Such  be- 
lated arrivals  caused  printer  and  editor 
a  passing  embarrassmeut  but  I  believe 
their  admission  well  served  the  in- 
terest of  the  future.  1  do  not  think 
that  these  rapidly  compiled  articles,  or 
others  with  a  like  history,  which  are 
now  embedded  in  the  mighty  mass,  be- 
tray much  sign  of  haste  in  their  com- 
position. The  mould  which' they  fill 
was  cast  for  them  beforehand,  and  the 
expert  contributor  was  able  to  pour  in 
the  new  metal  so  that  it  became  barely 
distinguishable  from  the  old. 

Though  the  original  sixty-three  quar- 
terly volumes  noticed  numerous  recent 
deaths,  the  principle  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  led  necessarily,  In  the 
course  of  publication,  to  a  steady 
growth  of  arrears,  more  especially  In 
names  beginning  with  the  early  let- 
ters. These  only  allowed  of  Supple- 
mentary treatment.  When  the  original 
issue  was  completed  in  June  1000,  a 
First  Supplement  was  accordingly 
planned  to  commemorate  some  800 
men  and  women  of  note  who  had  fallen 
by  the  way  since  the  foundations  of 
the  Dictionary  were  laid  in  1886. 
Queen  Victoria  died  while  the  First 
Supplement  was  in  preparation.  Her 
day  of  death  (the  22nd  of  January 
1001)  was  made  the  last  date  qualify- 
ing for  admission,  and  none  who  died 
after  her  were  included.  Now,  after  a 
lapse  of  eleven  years,  there  has  been 
a  second  garnering  of  fresh  names,  in 
a  Second  Supplement  which  Mrs. 
George  M.  Smith,  the  present  propri- 
etor of  the  Dictionary,  has  designed  In 
the  same  generous  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  has  distinguished  the  ven- 
ture at  all  its  earlier  stages.  Thus 
the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  the 
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Dictionary's    roll    of    the    noteworthy 
dead  has  been  checked  once  uv>re. 

The  Second  Supplement  somewhat 
differs  in  scope  from  the  First, 
although  there  Is  no  fresh  departure 
in  method.  An  endeavor  was  made  In 
the  First  to  supply  some  200  acciden- 
tal omissions  of  the  early  periods.  Thus 
the  first  Supplementary  volumes  which 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1901  did 
not  gather  systematically  the  harvest 
of  any  rigidly  fixed  number  of  years. 
A  quite  recent  date  of  death  was  not 
the  Invariable  passport  to  entrance. 
Apart  from  the  waifs  and  strays,  of 
past  centuries,  the  candidates  were 
qualified  by  death  In  every  year  from 
1886  to  1901  if  the  accident  of  the 
place  of  their  names  in  the  alphabet 
excluded  them  already.  The  new  vol- 
umes, on  the  other  hand,  confine  then> 
selves  exclusively  to  those  who  died 
within  the  very  recent  period  which 
begins  with  the  death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria  on  the  22nd  of  January  1001  and 
ends  with  the  year  1911. 

Boundaries  so  near  at  hand  are  In 
harmony    with    the   original    practice. 
The  old  traditions  go  on  their  way  un- 
changed.   The  new  volumes  maintain 
the  former  statistical  proportions  be- 
tween the  persons  commemorated  and 
the  general  population.    The  number  of 
new  names  amounts  to  1H35,  bringing 
the  tale  of  memoirs  In  the  whole  work 
to   81,755.     Each   of   the   last   eleven 
years    yields    160   recruits,    and   they 
come  as  before  from  all  parts  of  the 
United   Kingdom   and  of   the  British 
Empire.    The  tables  of  the  aggregate 
annual    mortality    for   the   prescribed 
period  show  that,  of  every  4000  persons 
who  died   at  adult  age,  one  finds  a 
place  In  the  national  biographic  rec- 
ord.    The    same    ratio    of   distinction 
(1:4000)  prevailed  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century  according  to  the  Dic- 
tionary's    previous     standards.      But 
many  as  are  the  links  between  the  new 
Supplement  and  the  old,  the  Diction- 


ary, while  never  shirking  the  difficul- 
ties of  contemporary  biography,  baa 
never  pursued  that  path  with  all  the 
new  instalment's  concentration.  The 
experiment  may  well  shed  useful  light 
on  some  of  the  nicer  problems  of  bio- 
graphical philosophy. 

III. 
A  main  object  of  collective  or  nat- 
ional biography  Is  Priestley's  Spartan 
aim  In  scientific  exposition,  "to  com- 
prise as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
in  the  smallest  compass."  No  room  is 
allotted  to  rhetoric  or  the  language  of 
emotion.  Canon  Ainger,  who,  like 
Stephen  and  many  another  contributor, 
finds  commemoration  In  the  present 
Supplement,  declared  that  "no  flowers 
by  request"  was  the  venture's  true 
motto.  Clearly  the  student  looks  to 
the  Dictionary  for  facts  and  dates, 
without  embroidery.  The  Dictionary 
Is  rightly  expected  to  furnish  means 
of  correcting  "the  clock  of  history," 
which  in  detail  often  goes  wrong;  its 
function  is  that  of 

Timing  \8c.  events]  more  punctual,  un- 
recorded facts 
Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right. 

On  the  first  page  of  h's  exemplary 
Lives  of  the  English  Povt\  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  scornfully  of  the  vulgar  con- 
fusion between  "a  life"  and  "a  charac- 
ter." By  "a  life"  the  good  Doctor 
meant  a  strict  biographic  record,  and 
by  "a  character"  a  misty  panegyric  or 
a  collection  of  vague  impressions  of 
personality.  The  Dictionary  necessar- 
ily looks  askance  on  the  character 
sketch.  Not  that  it  disdains  character- 
ization, but  there  are  well-defined 
limits  beyond  which  Its  exposition  of 
character  may  not  stray.  It  is  only 
the  novelist  or  the  dramatist  who  can 
turn  to  really  profitable  account  the 
commonplaces  of  human  psychology. 
The  collective  biographer  is  driven  at 
many  points  of  his  work  to  accept  the 
conclusion    at   which   philosophers   of 
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eminence  have  arrived  before  him  that 
"the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  lit- 
tle character  that  distinguishes  them 
from  others  equally  good  or  bad";  the 
differences  are  signalized  only  by  ma- 
terial exploits.    The  Dictionary  silently 
assumed,  unless  the  circumstances  for- 
bid, that  a  man  possesses  all  the  aver- 
age   virtues    of    a    son,    husband,    or 
father;    that  he  does  bis  normal  pro- 
fessional work  with  efficiency;   that  if 
he  be  a  scholar  or  a  professor  he  is 
shy  in  general  society,  though  he  can 
be  genial  among  his  intimates.    I  may 
not  reveal  how  many  times  such  obser- 
vations have  been  offered  me,  and  have 
been  refused  the  honors  of  print.    At 
the  same  time,   distinctive  marks  of 
personality  call  for  notice,  especially  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  more  famous  men 
and  women.    But  even  here  conciseness 
is  incumbent  on  the  writer.    The  con- 
tributor has  often  to  rely  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  distinctive  personality  on  apt 
arrangement  and  presentment  of  facts 
and  dates.    No  expansive  canvas  Is  of- 
fered him  for  the  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating   character.      A    few    summary 
touches  must  suffice.     It  may  be  that 
a  pertinent  epithet  and  a  critical  note 
of  brevity  will  be  at  times  as  helpful 
to  the  student  as  a  voluble  discourse. 

All  the  principles  and  traditions  of 
the  Dictionary  prohibit,  in  any  fresh 
instalment,  deviation  from  its  original 
methods  of  biographic  treatment.  The 
newly  dead  can  receive  no  considera- 
tion which  differs  conspicuously  from 
that  bestowed  on  their  veteran  prede- 
cessors. In  the  Dictionary's  pages  the 
newcomers  join  on  equal  terms  men 
and  women  of  previous  ages  in  corre- 
sponding positions,  and  none  are  al- 
lowed Isolated  pedestals.  While  the 
area  occupied  by  each  career  will  vary 
with  the  scope  and  eminence  of  the 
achievement  which  calls  for  record, 
levelling  processes  are  everywhere  at 
work.  "Sceptre  and  crown"  keep 
company    with    "scythe    and    spade." 


/Lord  Kelvin  now  meets  on  the  same- 
plane  in  the  Dictionary  all  the  fellow- 
workers  of  smaller  fame,  whose  early 
co-operntion  helped  on  the  triumphant 
discoveries  of  his  later  life.  The  op- 
posing protagonists  of  controversy  are 
sheltered  together  under  the  same  roof. 
In  the  Second  Supplement  very  few 
columns  of  type  separate  Robert  Cecil, 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  Conservative  Prime 
Minister,  from  Michael  Davitt,  the  So- 
cialist revolutionary,  or  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  active  apostle  of  the  Imperialist 
creed,  from  Goldwin  Smith,  the  most 
relentless  of  its  foes,  or  Leslie  Stephen, 
the  convinced  agnostic,  from1  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  Such  collocations  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  scheme,  and  could  be 
matched  a  hundred  times  in  the  past 
volumes.  Achievement  of  whatever 
color,  magnitude,  or  epoch  is  measured 
by  a  single  historic  standard,  and  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator.  The 
call  of  homogenlty  cannot  be  disobeyed 
without  injury  to  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that 

string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows. 

IV. 

The  scheme  may  seem  at  first  sight 

an  ambitious  tempting  of  fate  and  fail. 

ure.    The  biographer  of  those  who  have 

lately  died  may  well  be  told  in  Horace's 

words: 

incedls  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cinerl  doloso. 

The  fire  in  the  ashes  la  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, and  there  may  be  danger 
in  walking  too  near.  Have  not  the 
living  friends  of  a  lately  departed  hero 
or  heroine  power  to  thwart  the  cold 
and  austere  operations  of  historical  ad- 
justment?  Will  not  family  sensitive- 
ness compass  the  suppression  or  dis- 
tortion of  crucial   information? 

One  cannot  dispute  the  Johnsonian 
maxim  that  "the  necessity"  of  conform- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment 
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and  of  sparing  persons  is  the  great 
Impediment  of  [useful  contemporary] 
biography."    Yet  I  am  inclined  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  "necessity"  is  unvary- 
ing, and  whether  concrete  experience 
lends  very  much  substance  to  the  con- 
tention that  sound  principles  of  biog- 
raphy  are   inherently   Inapplicable  to 
strictly  contemporary  experiments.    Bi- 
ography is  of  no  genuine  account  un- 
less it  make  for  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy of  statement,  for  an  equitable 
valuation  of  human  effort,  and  above 
all  for  honest  independence  of  judg- 
ment       Detached      and      unfettered 
thought  ought  to  play  on  the  ascer- 
tainable facts.    It  Is  human  to  err  in 
literary  research;  nor  are  the  high  alti- 
tudes of  biographic  discernment  ever 
easy  to  scale.    But  the  history  of  the 
art  suggests  that  those  heights  are  as 
superable,  in  favorable  conditions,  In 
the  field  of  contemporary  biography  as 
in  the  province  of  the  past     There 
seems   on   reflection   only   a   delusive 
plausibility    in    the    familiar    maxims 
that  a  man's  life  should  be  postponed 
until  time  has  finally  pronounced  on 
his  merits  or  defects,  and  that  his  ca- 
reer   can    only    be    satisfactorily    de- 
scribed in  an  atmosphere  from  which 
contemporary  feeling  has  faded.    The 
converse  of  these  propositions  seems 
better  capable  of  proof. 

Among  sources  of  biographic  Infor- 
mation the  personal  witness  will  al- 
ways hold  the  first  rank,  whether  or 
no  much  of  his  testimony  be  enshrined 
In  letters  and  papers.  In  every  case 
there  will  be  details  of  importance  to 
efficient  biography  which  live  in  the 
memory  of  friends  and  colleagues,  and 
with  lapse  of  time  will  either  perish  or 
will  survive  In  distorted  tradition.  The 
persona]  knowledge  which  makes  biog- 
raphy complete  is  "growing  every  day 
less,  and  In  a  short  time  is  lost  for 
ever."  On  such  logical  grounds  the 
motto  of  sound  biography  would  ap- 
pear  to   be   "the   sooner  the   better" 
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rather  than  "the  later  the  better." 
This  is  substantially  the  creed  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  may  well  be  treated  as 
the  final  authority  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  biography.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Doctor  allowed  that  "If  a  life 
be  delayed  till  Interest  and  envy  are  at 
an  end,"  a  perfect  Impartiality  Is  easier 
of  attainment  than  at  an  earlier  epoch. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
must  be  set  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a 
satisfying  completeness  and  a  provable 
authenticity. 

There  really  seems  little  disagree- 
ment on  this  score  among  the  best  prac- 
titioners. No  law  has  fixed  the  precise 
Interval  which  ought  to  elapse  between 
the  death  and  the  appearance  of  the 
biography,  but  example  as  a  rule  shows 
that  it  is  brief— often  briefer  than  the 
average  period  which  the  Second  Sup- 
plement of  the  Dictions  *j  of  National 
Biography  accepts.  Bos  we;  I  began  his 
Life  of  Johnson  within  a  few  months  of 
the  Doctor's  death,  and  published  it, 
despite  its  bulk,  within  seven  years— 
before  any  serious  inroad  had  been 
made  on  Johnson's  circle  as  it  was  in 
his  day.  Five  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  Lockhart's 
voluminous  record  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  death.  In  recent  times  the  in- 
terval has  not  grown  shorter.  Lord 
Morley's  exhaustive  Life  of  Gladstone, 
in  much  of  which  the  biographer  is 
himself  the  Indispensable  personal  wit- 
ness, was  also  Issued  five  years  after 
the  statesman's  demise.  The  current 
tendency  Is,  indeed,  towards  a  some- 
what greater  abbreviation.  In  the  last 
two  years  there  have  been  published 
some  six  or  seven  full  biographies  of 
prominent  persons  who  died  two  years 
or  so  before  the  appearance  of  the  bi- 
ographic record.  Some  of  these  recent 
works  are  far  from  perfect  specimens 
of  the  biographer's  art  An  early  bio-, 
graphy  is  not  necessarily  a  well-exe- 
cuted biography.  But  most  of  the  bio* 
graphic  ventures  of  our  day  are  gen* 
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erous  In  their  supply  of  private  letters 
and  papers  which  throw  an  inn-*  li^ht 
on  character  and  events.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  anything  would 
have  been  gained  by  delaying  the  com- 
pilation, and  there  are  indications  that 
postponement  would  have  entailed  the 
loss  of  personal  testimony.  The  fruit 
of  the  biographical  energies  of  our 
generation  amply  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  reminiscence  of  living 
contemporaries  at  first  hand  is  the 
least  dispensable  ingredient  Broadly 
speaking,  the  balance  of  advantage 
seems  greatly  to  incline  towards  early, 
as  contrasted  with  late,  biography.  Had 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
been  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  instead  of  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth,  there  might  pos- 
sibly have  come  out  a  Second  Supple- 
ment in  which  Michael  Drayton  or  Ben 
Jonson  might  have  noticed  the  career 
of  their  lately  deceased  contemporary, 
William  Shakespeare.  Thereby  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  would  have  bene- 
fited to  the  end  of  time. 

Any  satisfactory  account  of  a  well- 
filled  career  must  be  eclectic.  In  al- 
most all  case?  there  are  opportunities 
of  selection  and  rejection,  whenceso- 
ever  the  material  be  drawn  and  at 
whatever  date  the  life  be  published. 
A  somewhat  heavier  call  will  be  made 
on  the  biographer's  discretion  when  he 
deals  with  a  contemporary  career  than 
when  he  treats  of  one  long  since  closed, 
living  Interests  which  are  not  to  be 
Ignored  may  in  a  contemporary  biog- 
raphy counsel  suppression  or  partial 
revelation  which  lapse  of  time  makes 
a  matter  of  indifference.  No  fixed 
principle  can  determine  what  suppres- 
sion may  be  desirable.  Each  case  pro- 
Tides  its  special  circumstance.  Tact 
In  presenting  the  issue  will  often  rob 
of  offence  many  a  disclosure  which 
tactlessness  may  make  harmful.  But 
the  determining  factor  is  the  substan- 
tive importance  of  the  information  to 


the  interpretation  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  career.  If  the  value  from 
this  point  of  view  be  small,  and  the 
possible  injury  that  the  revelation  may 
work  in  other  directions  be  obviously 
great,  the  biographer's  course  is  clear; 
he  is  bound  to  omit  the  doubtful  detail. 
Due  recognition  of  this  law  must  help 
to  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  arising 
in  biography  from  any  genuine  conflict 
between  public  and  private  Interests. 
Where  suppression  is  required,  useful 
auxiliary  guidance  is  offered  by  Ci- 
cero's wise  dictum  that  when  you  are 
debarred  from  saying  all  that  is  true, 
you  must  say  nothing  that  is  false  or 
that  conveys  a  false  impression.  The 
contemporary  biographer  who  works 
on  these  lines  will  not  fall  into  serious 
error,  nor  is  the  argument  for  delay 
vitally  affected  by  the  implied  limita- 
tion. 

The  credit  of  biography  and  the 
moral  robustness  of  the  community 
are  alike  disparaged  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nature  of  the  biographic 
task  or  social  etiquette  requires  a  bi- 
ographer to  record  nothing  save  what 
the  feeling  of  family  or  intimate  asso- 
ciates approves.  The  right-minded  bi- 
ographer will  not  make  light  of 
domestic  affection  or  private  ad- 
miration, even  where  an  impar- 
tial judgment  detects  extravagance. 
But  no  healthy  code  of  ethics  will  suf- 
fer him  slavishly  to  echo  the  sentimen- 
talities of  the  family  circle  or  social 
coterie.  The  biographer's  historic 
sense  is,  moreover,  bound  at  times  to 
qualify  in  the  light  of  his  researches 
the  contemporary  estimate  of  a  career. 
Every  serious  biographer,  indeed,  prays 
for  "the  happy  talent"  with  which 
Cowper  credited  Johnson  of  "correct- 
ing the  popular  opinion  upon  all  oc- 
casions where  It  is  erroneous."  The 
effort  must,  as  in  Johnson's  case,  give 
the  impression  of  "justness  of  senti- 
ment," and  must  convince  the  reader 
that  the  biographer  "does  not  differ 
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from  others  through  affectation,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  sounder  Judgment"  or 
a  fuller  knowledge.  In  any  case  no 
terms  can  be  made  with  the  fallacious 
belief  that  a  man's  public  achieve- 
ments and  repute  are  the  private  prop- 
erty of  family  or  colleagues.  They  are 
the  man's  gifts  to  the  world  and  are 
at  the  world's  service  to  be  described 
and  valued  by  efficient  biography,  in  a 
spirit  of  becoming  charity,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  a  spirit  of  liberty  and 
historic  truthfulness. 

V. 

The  restricted  scale  of  collective  bi- 
ography, its  comprehensive  area,  the 
necessary    rigor   of    editorial   control, 
should  keep  at  a  safe  distance  most 
of  the  perverse  Influences  which  tend 
to  impair  the  sense  of  proportion  or 
the  just  candor  in  individual  biography. 
The  rules  of  the  Dictionary  spare  the 
national  biographer  many  of  the  temp- 
tations which   beset  the  independent 
worker.    He  may  not  administer  praise 
or  blame,  save  in  extremely  compact 
doses.    Mere  conventional  eulogy  is  ex- 
cluded, among  other  reasons,  for  want 
of  space.    There  is  no  room  for  "lapi- 
dary inscriptions"  or  funeral  orations 
which  are  never  penned  "upon  oath," 
and  often  read  to  the  next  generation 
like  vapid   burlesque  or   (in   Milton's 
phrase)    "flattery   and   fustian."     Na- 
tional biography  which  hopes  for  a  long 
life  should  respect  the  needs  of  the 
future  student  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  the  risk  of 
misleading  him.    If  the  national  biog- 
rapher be  equal  to  his  work,  he  con- 
fines himself  to  "assured  intelligence," 
and  lets  alone  the  unverified  gossip  of 
the   passing    hour.     His    comparative 
methods  of  study  should  beget  a  mood 
of  detachment,  and  a  fixed  habit  of 
modulated  criticism.     Although  he  is 
not  likely  to  realize  all  his  hopes,  a 
resolute  adherence   to   his   principles 
may  well  be  as  beneficial  to  the  future 


renown  of  his  hero  as  to  the  cause  of 
history. 

Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays, 
Not  more  from  envy  than  excess  of 
praise. 

The  national  biographer,  when  he  Is 
dealing  exclusively  with  his  contem- 
poraries, is  inevitably  exposed  to  cer- 
tain of  the  perils  which  dog  the  path 
of  the  individual  worker  in  the  field. 
If   he   is   to   perform    his   task   thor- 
oughly, he  has  to  rely,  like  his  fellow- 
laborer,    on    the   personal    testimony, 
both  oral  and  written,  of  his  heroes' 
friends    or   relatives,    and    they    will 
sometimes  quarrel  with  the  first  princi- 
ples   of   his   art     Private   sentiment 
will  on  occasion  question  his  right  to 
independent  judgment.     Such  embar- 
assments  are  not  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Second   Supplement,   but 
they  are  far  less  common  than  might 
be  anticipated.    The  attempt  has  been 
made  throughout  to  present  the  con- 
crete biographic  details  with  uniform 
precision.    It  is  curious  how  often  the 
available  public  sources  of  contempo- 
rary information  overlook  or  leave  in 
doubt  the  exact  date  or  place  of  birth 
of  a  noteworthy  man,  his  parentage, 
his  school,  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
were     married     or     left     issue,    be- 
sides many  particulars  of  wider  mo- 
ment    The    pursuit   of   clues   in    all 
these  directions  has  brought  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Second  Supplement  Into  a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  hun- 
dreds of  family  circles.    As  a  rule,  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory  and  have 
been  reached  without  any  sort  of  fric- 
tion.   There  has  rarely  been  reluctance 
to  give  the  requisite  help,  and  it  has 
been  rendered  for  the  most  part  un- 
conditionally. 

Pride  in  finding  that  a  relative  has 
passed  the  test  for  admission  usually 
loosens  the  flood-gates  of  family  in- 
formation, and  the  biographer  Is  left 
to  use  it  at  his  unfettered  discretion. 
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The  memoir  which  owes  much  of  Its 
substance  to  domestic  intelligence  may 
cause  on  its  publication  disappointment 
to  the  family   by  its  brevity,  by  its 
modest  estimate  of  the  exploits  or  by 
its   subdued   key.     Yet  the  sense   of 
domestic   satisfaction  has  in   the  ag- 
gregate, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  outbal- 
anced   any   grievances.      A    study   of 
family  and  "private"  communications 
to  the  Dictionary  goes  far  to  justify  the 
plea  for  early  biography.     It  is  clear 
that  had  the  operations  of  the  Second 
Supplement  been  postponed  to  a  period 
when  direct  personal  testimony  would 
no  longer  be  available,  many  a  circum- 
stance of  biographic  value  might  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  or  could  only  have 
been  recovered  at  an  almost  prohibitive 
expenditure  of  labor.    A  like  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  vast  amount 
of   cognate   help   rendered   by   public 
offices  and  by  every  kind  of  public  in- 
stitution.    This   assistance  has   often 
come  from  those  in  the  highest  posi- 
tions, whose  authentic  knowledge  has 
corrected    some    puzzling    misconcep- 
tions.     Such  co-operation    merits   the 
heartiest  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Dic- 
tionary at  heart,  and  It  bears  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
living  witness. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  per- 
fect readiness  on  the  part  of  contem- 
poraries to  furnish  information  is  not 
invariably  commensurate  with  the  ef- 
ficient power.  A  kinsman  or  an  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  a  noteworthy 
man  will  often  fail  to  be  of  service 
from  a  defective  exercise  of  memory 
or  observation.  The  only  hope  will  lie 
in  a  very  prompt  inquiry.  I  suppose 
that  every  biographical  investigator 
has  suffered  the  embarrassments  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  when  he  was  medi- 
tating a  life  of  Dryden,  obtained  with 
difficulty  introductions  to  the  only  two 
survivors  among  the  poet's  friends,  and 
could   only   learn   from  one  of   them 


that  at  Button's  Club  the  poet  sat  by 
the  fire  in  winter  and  at  the  window 
In  summer,  while  the  other  could  offer 
nothing  beyond  the  bare  statement 
that  whenever  a  dispute  arose  in  Will's 
coffee-house  on  literary  matters  appeal 
was  made  to  "glorious  John."  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  for  writers  in  the 
Second  Supplement  to  parallel  another 
grievance  of  the  Doctor,  who  called 
upon  a  female  cousin  of  Pope  to  enable 
her  to  fulfil  a  promise  of  what  she 
deemed  to  be  valuable  help.  The  biog- 
rapher could  gather  from  her  nothing 
more  pertinent  than  that  her  cousin 
was  "vastly  clever"  and  wrote,  she  be- 
lieved, some  famous  plays.  To  John- 
son's questioning  the  latter  statement, 
the  good  lady  admitted  that  perhaps 
she  was  thinking  of  Shakespeare, 
whose  genius  was  to  her  mind  hardly 
superior  to  her  cousin's.  Such  proffers 
of  help  spoil  the  temper  of  a  biogra- 
pher. Yet  he  is  bound,  when  his  infor- 
mation is  scanty,  to  neglect  no  chance 
of  increasing  his  store,  and  the  list  of 
disappointments  in  his  day's  work  will 
lengthen  with  delay. 

VI. 
My  rule  has  been,  while  warmly 
welcoming  bricks  and  mortar  from 
kinsfolk,  to  decline  the  offer  of  near 
relatives  to  construct  the  memoir  in 
which  they  have  a  family  interest  The 
reasonableness  of  this  regulation  has 
not  been  seriously  impugned,  and  I  feel 
that  the  domestic  censure,  which  a 
published  article  occasionally  provokes, 
both  from  relatives  who  have  been  con. 
suited  and  from  those  who  have  not, 
is  a  fairly  complete  justification  of  the 
procedure.  Rare  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  the  estimate  of  the  national  biog- 
rapher offends  because  it  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  family  circle.  Protests 
prompted  by  the  more  normal  senti- 
ments of  domestic  admiration  keep  one 
alive  to  the  insidious  perils  of  domestic 
partiality.     A  covert  imputation  is  at 
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times  suspected  in  places  where  to  the 
external  eye  there  is  no  room  for  it 
It  has  more  than  once  proved  an  of- 
fence to  mention  a  father's  humble 
though  reputable  calling,  to  state  that 
a  man  left  a  university  without  a  de- 
gree, even  to  record  the  fact  and  date 
of  his  marriage,  or  how  he  inherited 
nothing  or  how  he  left  a  gigantic  for- 
tune. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  from  kins- 
folk that  discontent  on  private  or  per- 
sonal grounds  will  occasionally  spring. 
Colleagues  and  friends  will  not  always 
be  satisfied  with  the  biographer's  at- 
tempt to  record  without  bias  a  hero's 
work.    Some,  indeed,  will  deem  that  a 
man  receives  more  credit  than  he  de- 
serves, and  that  the  portrait  is  insuffi- 
ciently shaded.    Others  will  complain 
that  the  dark  colors  are  too  heavy,  or 
that  they  miss  the  conventional  praises 
with  which  they  are  already  familiar, 
or  that  they  question  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain statements.     In  a  work  of  such 
•encyclopaedic  range  some  part  of  the 
varied  criticism  will  be  deserved.     It 
has  to  be  admitted  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  inaccuracies,  at  any  rate  in 
facts  and  dates,  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  correctors  of  the  press,  despite 
ail    reasonable    endeavors    to    guard 
against  them,  but  the  amount  of  error, 
when  compared  with  the  vast  array  of 
information,  is,  I  think  I  may  claim, 
insignificant     To  every  censure  a  re- 
spectful hearing  is  given,  and  when- 
over  contributor  or  editor  is  convinced 
that  a  positive  mistake  has  occurred, 
attempt  is  made  to  correct  it  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

No  editorial  cushion  can  be  free  from 
thorns.  In  the  case  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  it  is  not  the 
critics  who  cause  very  many  or  even 
the  chief  embarrassments.  From  other 
quarters  come  unwelcome  disquietudes. 
It  is  painful  to  send  empty  away  hun- 
gry applicants  for  a  kind  of  work  for 
which    the    competition    is    keen;    al- 


though the  supply  is  extensive,  there  is 
not  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  all  comers. 
More  than  once  the  editor  has  been 
told,  while  the  Second  Supplement  has 
been  in  preparation,  that  by  giving  a 
place   in   the   Dictionary's   gallery   to 
some  lately  departed  kinsman  he  would 
be  assuaging  a  family's  grief.  The  con- 
ditions made  refusal  obligatory;  but  to 
announce  it  was  disconcerting.  The  edi- 
tor's constant  endeavor,  too,  to  stan- 
dardise achievement  of  all  grades  and 
in  all  branches  of  human  effort  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  anxiety.    One  seeks 
in  vain  for  "some  mechanical  equiva- 
lent" of  fame,  so  as  to  measure  it,  as 
physicists  now  measure   physical  en- 
ergy,   "in    terms    of    some    arbitrary 
unit."     The    editor   has    to   look   for 
guidance    for   the    most    part    to    an 
instinct  bred  of  long  application,  and 
though    fatal    miscalculation   may   be 
avoided,  there  is  much  room  for  troub- 
lous   perplexity.      The    editor's    daily 
duties  are  not  easy  to  discharge  with 
unerring  efficiency.     It  is  for  him  to 
adapt   and    proportion    to    the    single 
scheme  contributions  from  varied  pens; 
he  has  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of 
enthusiasm,  to  test  facts  and  dates,  to 
reconcile  conflicting  statements  on  the 
same  topic  in  separate  articles  from 
different  hands;   to  guard  against  the 
omission    of   details   essential    to   the 
plan,  but  liable  to  be  overlooked  at 
times  by  his  coadjutors.    The  contribu- 
tor will  not  always  be  grateful  for  the 
attentions  which  the  editor  habitually 
bestows  on  his  manuscript     But  my 
recent  editorial  experiences  have  fur- 
nished so  many  proofs  of  contributors' 
ardor  and   magnanimity   that  I   take 
leave  of  them  at  the  end  of  this  Journey 
with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  re- 
gard.   No  editor  could  have  less  reason 
to  be  niggardly  in  thanks  to  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  enterprise. 

If  the  toil  over  this  Second  Supple- 
ment has  been  severe  and  strenuous 
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for  all  of  us— for  contributors,  editorial 
assistants,  and  editor — we  may  find 
some  solace  In  a  statistical  inference 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  contents 
of  the  three  new  volumes.  Of  the  lt>35 
men  and  women  commemorated  there, 
almost  all  of  whom  have  given  proof  of 
mental  exertion  and  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


average  length  of  life  approaches  sev- 
enty years.  Nearly  four  hundred,  in- 
deed, died  after  their  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  of  these  four  were  centenari- 
ans. It  cannot  be  unfair  to  conclude 
that  sustained  intellectual  effort  is  no 
bar  either  to  longevity  or  to  a  reason- 
able measure  of  happiness  in  the  course 
of  life's  pilgrimage. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BATTLE  SCENES. 


Dramatic  art  offers  two  problems 
which  are  well-nigh  insoluble,  and,  in 
fact,  have  only  been  solved  by  two  or 
three  of  the  greatest  dramatists:  the 
problem  of  presenting  in  living  fashion 
complex  psychological  phenomena  and 
the  inverse  problem  of  indicating  (not 
of    presenting),    with    verisimilitude, 
complex  physical  phenomena,   involv- 
ing possibly  the  movements  and  the 
passions    of    thousands    of    men    and 
women.    It  is  with  the  latter  problem 
that  we  propose  to  say  something  here. 
Foolish  stage  managers  deceive  them- 
selves in  their  wonted  modern  fashion 
by   thinking   that   they   help    Shakes- 
peare's art  when  they  pour  hundreds 
of  supers  upon  the  stage.    Shakespeare 
never  Intended  any  such  thing.     He 
knew  quite  well  the  limitations  of  the 
material    in    which    he    worked,    and 
never  dreamed  of  stage  armies  in  his 
battle  scenes.    He  knew  quite  well  that 
while  the  dramatist  must  present  psy- 
chological phenomena — must,  in  fact, 
clothe  the  unseen — he  must  unclothe 
and  merely  indicate  by  an  irresistible 
mind-process  physical  phenomena.    In 
As   You   Like   It    even   the   wrestling 
scene  is  not  before  the  audience.     So 
in  pictorial  art  the  effort  to  represent 
the   movement  of   numbers  Is  rarely 
successful,    unless    suggestion    is    at 
work.    Sir  John  Gilbert's  picture  of  a 
mediseval  army  on  the  march,  one  of 
his     latest     works,     was     wonderful 


from  the  success  with  which,  with  an 
economy  of  figures,  he  brought  home 
to  the  mind  an  army  of  five  hundred 
years  ago  winding  its  endless  way 
over  deserted  moors. 

Shakespeare  fairly  faces  his  diffi- 
culties, and  states  them  through  the 
mouth  of  Chorus  at  the  opening  of 
King  Henry  7.; 

"But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unralsed  spirit  that  hath  darM 
On    this   unworthy   scaffold   to  bring 

forth 
So  great  an  object:    Can  this  cockpit 

hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  Prance?  Or  may  we 

cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt?*' 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  the 
dramatist  says;  the  onlooker  must  use 
his  forces  of  Imagination;  must  bear 
In  mind  that  he  is  describing  the  shock 
of  two  great  conflicting  forces;  must 
turn  words  into  realities,  give  symbols 
their  due  value  of  place  in  the  divine 
Arithmetic  of  Art.  This  is  all  very 
flattering  to  the  imagination  of  the 
groundlings  and  the  gentles,  but  it  Is 
Shakespeare  who,  by  something  akin 
to  mesmeric  suggestion,  gives  life  to 
the  forces  of  imagination.  CAorw*  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Act  of  King  Henry  7., 
comes  forward,  and  in  wonderful  words 
mesmerizes  his  audience.  The  artist 
almost  smiles  at  the  ease  of  it  all: 
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"And  so  our  scene  moat  to  the  battle 

fly; 
Where  (oh, for  pity!)  we  shall  much  dis- 


With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  rag- 
ged fools, 
Right  Ill-disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Agincourt" 

He  seems  to  say  with  the  conjurer: 
there  is  no  deception;  see,  this  is  all 
I  have  to  make  my  army  with,  these 
four  or  five  villains.  Then  follows  in 
a  flash  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  all  art:  the  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  on  the  tiny  open- 
air  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  South- 
ward It  Is  worth  while  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  how  the  dramatist  pro- 
duces his  effects,  though  it  Is  plain  that 
his  methods  are  inimitable.  The  first 
point  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
witchcraft  of  Chorus.  He  claims  to  be 
a  wizard: 

"The  King  is  set  from  London;  and  the 
scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  South- 
hampton— 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  con- 
vey you  safe, 

And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  nar- 
row seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass." 

We  see  the  English  army  crossing  the 
Channel: 


i< 


Play  with  your  fancies;  and  in  them 
behold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys 
climbing: 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  or- 
der give 

To  sounds  confus'd;  behold  the  thread- 
en  sails, 

Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping 
wind, 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the 
furrowed  sea, 

Breasting  the  lofty  surge:  oh,  do  but 
think 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  Inconstant  billows  danc- 
ing: 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 

Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.  Fol- 
low, follow." 


We  see  the  midnight  passage;  we  hear 
the  booming  of  the  cannon,  and  feel 
the  fate  of  Harfleur.  As  Chorus  is 
stopping,  actual  guns  are  fired  behind 
the  stage,  and  suddenly  King  Harry, 
Exeter,  Bedford,  Gloster,  and  the  five 
ragged  soldiers,  with  grappling  irons, 
are  on  the  scene;  and  we  know  that 
ten  thousand  more  are  pouring  to  the 
assault  to  the  cry  of  "God  for  Harryl 
England!  and  Saint  George!"  And 
again  It  is  night  the  night  before 
Agincourt  In  these  days,  when  the 
news  of  terrible  and  wonderful  things 
is  pouring  across  the  seas  from  the 
Byzantine  coasts,  who  can  fail  to 
realize  the  perfect  truth  and  melan- 
choly magic  of  the  words  of  Chorus: 

"From  camp  to  camp  through  the  foul 

womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  flx'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's 

watch: 
Fire  answers  Are;   and  through  their 

paly   flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered 

face." 
The  very  quietude  of  it  all,  with  the 
threat  underlying  the  audible  silence, 
is  the  magic  of  truth.  We  feel  the 
misery  of  the  ragged  English  band  of 
heroes  waiting  for  the  narrow  chances 
of  the  morn.  We  see  in  the  dusk  of 
dawn: 

"The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from 
tent  to  tent 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  largesse  universal  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear." 

We  are  presently  put  into  possession  of 
the  very  mind  of  the  King,  and  feel 
with  him  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  intolerable  weight  of  leader- 
ship. We  feel  at  last,  fully  enough, 
"what  watch  the  King  keeps  to  main- 
tain the  peace."  The  magic  of  sugges- 
tion is  everywhere.  If  a  stage  could 
hold  the  very  armies  of  England  and 
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France,  we  could  not  feel  the  fact  of 
Agincourt  as  we  do  from  the  play  as 
written. 

But  the  art  of  suggestion  la  supple- 
mented in  wonderful  fashion  by  the 
art  of  realism.  Beal  armies  would  give 
tie  no  realism.  Shakespeare  takes  half- 
a-dozen  real  elements  of  the  army,  and 
makes  us  know  them  better  «mn  we 
know  ourselves.  Knowing  them  as  we 
do,  suggestion  multiplies  them  into  the 
ragged  host  that  won  and  nearly  lost 
Agincourt.  The  currish  Corporal  Nym, 
Lieutenant  Bardolph  and  Ancient  Pis- 
tol; the  sturdy,  stubborn,  common 
soldiers,  John  Bates,  Alexander  Court. 
Miohael  Williams;  the  brave  and 
skilled  officers,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
Gower,  Fluellen,  Macmorris,  Jamy;  the 
heroic  boys  who  died  guarding  the 
camp:  we  know  them  alL  We  know, 
too,  from  the  famous  Falstaff  scenes 
in  Henry  IV.  how  the  army  was  re- 
cruited; we  all  know  Ralph  Mouldy, 
Simon  Shadow,  Thomas  Wart,  Francis 
Feeble,  Peter  Bullcalf.  Out  of  such 
stuff,  somehow  or  another,  King  Harry 
built  up  his  indomitable  army.  And 
there  is  heroic  stuff  to  build  from,  and 
it  comes  from  all  quarters:  there  are 
Welsh,  Irish,  Scottish,  English;  there 
are  the  sweepings  of  London,  there  are 
lads  from  the  plough.  We  hear  the 
chatter  of  the  oamp,  the  roar  of  the 
guns,  the  rush  on  the  walled  towns. 
We  are  taken  not  only  into  the  King's 
mind,  but  into  the  mind  of  the  common 
soldier,  into  the  mind  of  the  camp 
boys:  we  see  their  point  of  view,  their 
trust  in  the  commander,  their  yearn- 
ing for  a  good  cause,  their  fears,  their 
heroism.  Before  we  reach  the  morn  of 
Agincourt  we  know  the  armies  by 
heart,  and  suddenly  we  are  listening 
to  the  deathless  speech: 

"Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  for- 
got, 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  he  did  that  day;  then  shall 
our  names, 


Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 
words — 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and 
Gloster — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remem- 
bered. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach 

his  eon; 
And  Crispin  Grispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the 

world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered — 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of 
brothers. 

• 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accurst  they 
were  not  here; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while 
any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Cris- 
pin's day." 

The  magic  of  battle  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  listener.  It  is  not  the  stage  of 
the  Globe  he  is  looking  at  His  heart 
is  far  away  on  the  field  of  fame,  the 
field  of  slaughter,  of  slaughtered  pris- 
oners, slaughtered  camp  boys,  plunder- 
ing ruffians;  the  field  gilded  with  the 
shining  dead,  the  silent  armored  peer- 
age of  France; 

"Ten  thousand  French 

That  in  the  field  lie  slain.  .  .  . 

There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mer- 
cenaries; 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords, 
knights,  squires, 

And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here; 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all." 

Shakespeare  does  more  to  re-create 
Agincourt  than  all  the  histories  that 
ever  were  written.  The  clash  and 
crash  of  war,  its  splendidness,  its 
sordidness,  the  roll  of  battle,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  hope,  the  sense  of  the  need 
of  leadership,  of  discipline,  of  heroism, 
the  horribleness  of  war,  the  spiritual 
side  of  war,  the  self-sacrifice  that  it 
involves,  the  fellowship  that  it  creates 
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("we  kept  together  in  our  chivalry"): 
all  are  revealed  as  vividly  in  this  old 
picture  of  an  ancient  battle  as  though 
it  told  of  events  happening  to-day  in 
the  stricken  lines  of  Tchataldja.  Vivid 
realism  in  salient  details,  combined 
with  a  magical  and  generalizing  wave 
of  suggestion,  enable  the  little  stage 
to  hold  the  entire  turmoil  of  a  decisive 
war  and  to  present  the  crash  of  armed 
hosts,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  But 
It  was  not  only  Shakespeare  that 
achieved  the  miracle.  It  was  the  genius 
of  the  language.  In  the  late  sixteenth 
century  the  English  language  was  capa- 
ble of  results  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
capable  of  now.  A  war  correspondent, 
describing  the  battle  of  Omdurman, 
found  that  it  was  described  for  him, 
as  he  saw  the  desert  cumbered  with 
the  bodies  of  white-robed  dervishes  and 
preachers,  by  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm: 
"Kings  with  their  armies  did  flee,  and 
were  discomforted:  and  they  of  the 
household  divided  the  spoil  .... 
When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  for 
their  sake:  then  were  they  as  white  as 
snow  in  Salmon." 

When  we  turn  to  Shakespeare's  later 
battle  scenes  (such  as  occur  in  Cym- 
beline)  we  find  the  same  art,  the  same 
methods  devoted  to  even  severer  tasks. 
In  J-uUun  Caesar  the  movement  of  a  few 
figures  before  the  tent  of  Brutus,  the 
wonderful  night  scene  in  his  tent,  the 
mysterious  summons  to  meet  dead 
Caesar  at  Phlllipi,  the  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  wavering  battle  (one  whole  scene 
consists  of  but  six  lines,  in  which 
Brutus  reveals  his  counter-attack), 
leave  the  impression  of  an  Immense 
battle-field  and  of  the  smiting  of  in- 
numerable hosts.  Yet  it  is  all  performed 
by  a  few  ragged  ruffians  on  Bankslde. 
In  Macbeth  the  battle  scene  is  indicated 
with  a  parsimony  of  men  that  Is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fact  that  here 
Shakespeare  is  performing  the  double 
miracle  of  presenting  a  psychological 
problem  of  immense  complexity  at  the 


very  time  that  he  is  suggesting  a  battle 
scene.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
are  on  the  field,  and  that  the  man  who 
had  been  "infirm  of  purpose,"  in  the 
days  and  monihs  following  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  is  now  robing  himself  with 
manhood  in  the  pulse  of  battle:  "Give 
me  my  armor" — 

"Arm,  arm,  and  out! 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 
There  is  nor  living  hence  nor  tarrying 

here. 
I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  of  the  world  were 

now  undone — 
Ring    the    alarum-bell! — Blow    wind! 

Gome  wrack! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our 

back." 

Almost  the  Impossible  is  achieved:  we 
feel  the  raging  of  the  battle;  we  see  the 
great  tormented  heart  of  a  man  who 
so  nearly  touched  greatness.  We  may 
doubt  If  the  technique  of  dramatic  art 
has  ever  reached  greater  perfection 
than  in  the  last  act  of  Macbeth.  But 
in  saying  this  we  are  forgetting  King 
Lear.  In  that  greatest  of  all  tragedies 
the  battle  scenes  are  the  machinery  of 
the  psychology;  and  yet  the  scenes  are 
mental  suggestions,  while  the  terrible 
soul-problem  is  presented  not  by  sug- 
gestion, but  by  action.  The  suggested 
roar  and  clamor  of  the  battle  is  the 
roar  and  clamor  of  conflicting,  of  ter- 
rible, minds,  and  we  see  these  minds 
at  work  in  awful  deeds.  Over  the 
person  of  the  dead  Cordelia  the  two 
problems  of  suggesting  the  battle  strug- 
gle and  of  presenting  the  soul-struggle 
are  commingled.  Here  the  reader,  the 
spectator,  has  forgotten  all  about  this 
present  world:  he  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  tempest  and  tornado  of  physical 
and  spiritual  war.  His  own  conscious- 
ness is  absolutely  lost  in  this  terrific 
spectacle  of  battle;  of  battle  round  the 
pure  and  perfect  form  of  the  divine 
Cordelia:  of  battle  that  must  be  to  the 
death — there  is  no  other  way;  of  battle 
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where  there  is  no  quarter,  where  all 
the  forces  of  hell  and  erring  humanity 
are  loose,  and  night  and  death  fall  like 
a  curtain  on  the  din  and  turmoil  of  lost 
and  struggling  souls: 

The  Ooatempomrj  Berlew. 


"Howl!    Howl,  Howl,  Howl!— Oh  you 

are  men  of  stones; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use 

them  so 
That  heaven's   vault  should   crack. — 
She's  gone  for  ever." 

J.  E.  O.  de  M. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  JOHN  HONORIUS. 

By  His  Honor  Jrnes  Pabbt. 
"The  Christmas  Dinner  needs  no  other  Garnish  than  Peaoe  and  Good  will." 

"The  8ayings  of  John  Honorius,"  1686. 


If  it  had  not  been  for  my  love  of 
gasteropod  mollusks  I  should  never 
have  become  Intimate  with  the  late 
Lord  Livingstone,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  learned  the  true  story  of 
Cobley'8  journey  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
which  that  strange  personality  John 
Honorius  played  so  characteristic  a 
part.  Henrietta  Fulshaw  was  a  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Black-Brooks,  and  her  version 
of  it  I  heard  at  second-hand  early  in 
the  New  Year. 

Lord  Livingstone,  like  myself,  was  a 
snail-lover  and  collector.  He  became 
President  of  our  Surbiton  Snail  Society, 
and  when  I  showed  him  my  modest 
yet  perfect  collection  of  the  HeHcida 
the  lord  disappeared  in  him  and  we 
were  as  brothers. 

To  me  the  snail  has  always  been  a 
vast  scientific  problem  of  whorls  and 
spires  and  peristomes,  and  in  apprecia- 
tion of  these  things  his  lordship  was 
more  than  my  equal.  But  to  his  liter- 
ary and  poetic  mind  there  was  a  per- 
fection of  dignity  in  the  movement  of 
the  snail,  the  rhythm  and  tempo  of 
which  were  in  correct  harmony  with 
his  own  ideas  of  orderly  government. 
It  was  this  quality  in  him  that  made 
his  appointment  to  the  Dilatory  Office 
so  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 

I  was  dining  with  his  lordshp  at  the 
Scientific  Societies  Club — we  had  been 
talking  mollusks — when  he  waved  the 
potatoes  away  with  a  sigh,  saying  "The 
potato  without  patience  is  pulp." 

"You  know  John  Honorius?"  I  cried 


eagerly,  for  I  had  heard  the  saying 
from  Colonel  Black-Brooks. 

"I  have  known  that  wonderful  man 
for  many  years,"  replied  his  lordship 
gravely.    "He  is  a  good  man." 

It  is  curious  that  I,  who  have  never 
been  privileged  to  meet  him,  should 
have  been  able  by  accidents  of  friend- 
ship to  piece  together  many  stories  of 
his  strange  and  gracious  charity.  This 
story  of  Cobley  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  credit  had  not  the  main  features 
of  it  been  vouched  for  by  Lord  Living- 
stone and  corroborated  by  Henrietta 
Fulshaw. 

Everard  Cobley,  C.B.,  was  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Dilatory  Office. 
Traditionally  morose  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  during  office  hours,  he 
exercised  a  charming  tact  towards  his 
superiors.  When  Lord  Livingstone — 
then  over  eighty — became  Secretary  of 
State,  he  bought  all  his  lordship's  liter- 
ary works — including  the  "Life  of 
Luther"  in  ten  volumes — and  read  them 
sparingly  and  talked  about  them  widely. 

One  afternoon  when  he  and  his  chief 
had  spent  several  hours  together  set- 
tling that  famous  Dilatory  dispatch  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  old  man  turned  round 
and  said  to  Cobley  with  light-hearted 
curiosity:  "I  hear  you  are  a  reader  of 
my  books." 

"Every  one  of  them  is  on  my 
shelves,"  replied  Cobley  with  honest 
enthusiasm. 

"And  your  favorite?"  asked  his 
lordship  with  an  anxious  smile. 
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'Luther,"  replied  the  other  authori- 
tatively; "undoubtedly  Luther." 

"Strange,"  said  his  chief;  "I  so  sel- 
dom hear  that  said." 

"I  have  only  one  criticism  to  make 
on  Luther,"  continued  Cobley. 

"And  that  Is?" 

"It  is  too  short" 

Lord  Livingstone  looked  up  at  the 
simple  honest  face  of  his  subordinate, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand  said:  "Mr. 
Cobley,  L  thought  I  was  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  that  You  are  a  man  of 
discernment." 

It  was  in  the  next  list  of  honors  that 
Everard  Cobley  got  his  "C.B." 

And  this  joyous  disposition,  this  en- 
deavor to  make  the  best  of  the  worst 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  his 
neighbors,  Everard  Cobley  carried  into 
the  wider  world  where  friends  and 
relatives  were  always  glad  of  his 
smiling  presence.  Cobley  was  a  believer 
and  an  optimist.  He  had  no  part  in 
the  crabbing  jaundiced  spirit  of  modern 
times,  and  though  he  felt  that  he  was, 
as  the  "Book  of  Sayings"  has  it,  "stand- 
ing on  an  Island  of  Joy  washed  by  the 
Waves  of  a  Sea  of  Troubles"  he 
knew  that  there  was  enough  of  solid 
land  to  last  his  time  and  he  was 
happy. 

Alone  in  his  flat  in  Bloomsbury  with 
his  fire  and  his  books  or  a  few  friends 
to  dinner  and  a  quiet  rubber,  his  best 
wants  were  gratified.  Very  regular 
were  his  out-goings  and  his  in-comings, 
and  most  regular  of  all  were  his  holi- 
days. In  the  spring  a  fortnight  in  the 
Riviera,  in  September  three  weeks  in 
Switzerland,  and  Christmas — that  was 
always  spent  with  his  brother,  Denvers 
Cobley,  of  Cobley  End,  in  the  north 
of  Lancashire. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  that 
Everard  Cobley  would  have  confessed 
to  as  the  greatest  delight  in  life  it  was 
the  old-fashioned  keeping  of  Christmas. 
The  misrule  of  an  old-world  Christmas 
at  a  country  house  was  the  necessary 


rhythmic  break  in  the  symmetry  of  his 
life.  From  January  to  December  he 
looked  forward  to  his  annual  visit  to 
Cobley  End.  And  who  that  has  been 
of  the  party  could  not  tell  you  what 
glory  he  added  to  the  festival  with  his 
fun  and  high  spirits?  The  heads  of 
the  Dilatory  Office  would  never  have 
recognized  their  model  Assistant  Secre- 
tary as  he  romped  with  the  children 
as  King  of  Christmas,  led  off  the  ball 
in  the  kitchen  facing  the  cook  in  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  played  In  charades, 
mixed  the  punch,  and  sang  carols  till 
the  midnight  chimes  from  Cobley 
Steeple  sounded  the  retreat  bedward. 
Everard  Cobley  had  once  told  Colonel 
Black-Brooks,  who  often  quoted  the 
thought,  that  Christmas  at  Cobley  was 
spiritually  to  him  what  Harrogate  is 
to  others  physically.  It  cleared  away 
any  clogging  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
lingering  in  the  system,  and  restored 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  hungry 
microbes  of  childhood  to  keep  down 
the  poisonous  germs  of  old  age. 

"You  may  take  away  all  my  other 
holidays,"  he  said,  "but  Christmas  at 
Cobley  I  cannot  give  up." 

The  blow  came  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  For  some  days  it  was  noted 
in  the  office  that  Cobley  was  not  as 
cheery  as  usual.  When  he  entered  the 
chief's  room  no  smile  preceded  him. 
Be  was  listless  and  dull.  His  lordship's 
question  as  to  what  he  thought  of  his 
essay  in  The  Fortnightly  on  "The  Hesi- 
tancy of  Dissent"  only  brought  forth 
the  bald  statement  that  Cobley  had  not 
read  It 

Lord  Livingstone  frowned. 

"You  are  not  yourself,  Mr.  Cobley. 
Just  now  when  the  Dilatory  Office  is 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  they 
are  clamoring  for  us  to  finish  things 
up  before  Christmas,  we  want  to  be 
at  our  best  Remember  our  motto, 
'Prevention  is  better  than  Cure.' " 

The  word  Christmas  was  the  trigger 
that  set  him  off.     Confession  is  good 
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for  the  soul,  and  he  poured  out  his 
woes  to  his  kind-hearted  chief. 

There  was  to  be  no  Christmas  party 
at  Gobley  End.  His  brother  had  written 
and  it  was  finally  determined.  The 
family  did  not  want  Christmas.  The 
son  and  heir  was  going  north  to  a 
shooting  party,  some  of  the  girls  were 
going  to  Leicestershire  for  hunting,  and 
the  younger  ones  wanted  to  come  to 
town  and  do  the  theatres.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet had  gone  to  Monaco  and  was  not 
coming  back,  and  Fred  and  his  family 
were  off  to  North  Berwick  for  golf. 
"After  all,  my  dear  Everard,"  his 
brother  concluded,  "Christmas  is  quite 
played  out,  and  of  course  we  shall 
expect  you  to  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Magniflque  on  the  twenty-fifth." 

Cobley  consigned  the  Hotel  Magni- 
flque and  all  its  splendors  to  a  geologi- 
cal stratum  below  the  Lewlsian  gneiss. 
"I  had  rather  eat  my  Christmas  dinner 
In- 


,» 
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'A  railway  train,  for  instance," 
interposed  his  lordship  hastily. 

Cobley  always  referred  to  that 
phrase  as  a  possible  instance  of  second 
sight  Lord  Livingstone's  mother  was 
Scots. 

When  he  had  heard  his  friend's  trou- 
ble Lord  Livingstone  pushed  aside  the 
State  papers  on  the  desk  before  him. 
In  the  face  of  so  great  a  private  sor- 
row he  had  no  appetite  for  public  work. 
For  an  hour  or  more  he  sought  to  con- 
sole him  in  trying  to  hit  out  a  plan  for 
his  Christmas,  but  no  inspiration  came 
to  either  of  them.  Livingstone  Hall  was 
let  and  his  lordship  was  to  be  in  the 
doctor's  hands  at  Buxton.  Cobley  was 
deeply  grateful,  but  left  his  chief's  pres- 
ence as  despondent  as  he  had  entered 
It,  and  Lord  Livingstone  shook  his  head 
sorrowfully  over  Cobley's  misery  as  he 
strolled  down  Pall  Mall  to  the  Club. 

He  was  lunching  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Potash  and  the  conversation — 
as  talk  often  does — turned  on  the  inner 
man  and  how  best  to  secure  comfort 


in  that  region  without  disaster.  His 
companion  happened  to  mention  quails 
a  la  Ghaponay,  when  Lord  Livingstone 
sprang  up  from  the  table  and  called 
for  some  note-paper.  A  note  having 
been  thoughtfully  worded,  and  sent  off 
by  special  messenger,  his  lordship  re- 
sumed his  luncheon. 

"It  was  your  mention  of  quails  made 
me  think  of  him." 

"Think  of  whom?"  asked  his  friend. 

"John  Honorius,"  replied  Lord  Liv- 
ingstone. "You  remember  Cobley. 
Well,  he  is  mad  about  Christmas — 
puddings  —  mince-tples  —  snap-dragon 
— and  now  he  is  in  despair  because 
there  is  no  house  party  for  him.  I  could 
not  console  him,  but  John  Honorius 
can.  I've  never  known  him  to  fall. 
To-morrow  you  will  see  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Daily  Telegraph:  4WU1  J. 
H.  call  on  Everard  Cobley?  Iivlng- 
stone.'  If  John  Honorius  is  still  alive, 
the  thing  is  done." 

"But  wliy  not  send  him  a  wire?" 
asked  the  mystified  Earl. 

"I  do  not  know  where  he  lives," 
replied  Livingstone,  "nor  Indeed  have 
I  met  anyone  who  does.  We  know 
that  he  reads  the  Telegraph  and  sets 
out  to  help  and  console  those  in  dis- 
tress." 

"And  what  has  this  extraordinary 
friend  of  yours  to  do  with  quails?" 
asked  his  friend. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  I  never  told 
you  about  John  Honorius  and  the  Quail 
of  Ptomania?"* 

The  young  Earl  shook  his  head  in 
somewhat  dismal  expectation,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  story  assured  Lord 
Livingstone  with  evident  sincerity  that 
his  tale  absolutely  "took  the  biscuit" 

And  when  it  was  finished  it  was 
after  three  o'clock,  and  as  it  was  too 
late  to  go  back  to  the  office  Lord  Liv- 
ingstone left  his  friend  and  drove  home 
to  Kensington. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
December.    A  fog  hung  over  Blooms- 
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bury.  Cobley,  after  a  lonely  dinner, 
sat  wearily  by  the  fire.  He  had  him- 
self decanted  a  bottle  of  1878  Laffitte. 
but  It  had  no  savor  for  his  sore  heart. 
Still  he  poured  It  out  mechanically  and 
gulped  it  moodily.  His  mind  went  back 
to  the  Chrlstmases  of  bygone  years. 
When  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  thirsted 
for  cream  and  crackers.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  and  drank  healths  in  his  first 
glass  of  champagne.  When  he  was 
sixteen,  and  kissed  his  cousin  Henri- 
etta under  the  mistletoe  and  stole  her 
sky-blue  hair-ribbon  and  slept  with  It 
under  his  pillow.  The  ghosts  of  his 
former-selves  and  the  wraiths  of  for- 
gotten Chrlstmases  hung  round  his 
foggy  dreams.  And  here  he  was,  an 
old  fogey,  alone  and  forgotten;  and 
there  was  his  cousin  Henrietta  Ful- 
shaw,  a  widow,  also  alone  in  the  world; 
and  though  to-day  they  were  still  cous- 
ins and  friends,  it  seemed  a  pity  that 
years  ago  the  first  romance  of  his  life 
had  not  materialized.  "For  now,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  am  derelict  and 
alone,  and  no  one  will  ever  bid  me  to 
a  Christmas  party  again."  And  at  that 
moment — truth  being  the  stranger — in 
he  came,  a  little  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  a  wealth  of  white  hair,  a  neatly 
cut  beard,  a  kindly  smile  and  under  his 
arm  a  fiddle-case. 

"Peace  be  to  this  flat,"  he  said  in  a 
mellow  voice,  using  his  thoughtful 
brown  eyes  as  a  search-light  into 
Cbbley's  soul.  "And  tell  me,"  he  added 
softly.  "Where  do  you  spend  Christ- 
mas?" 

"I  do  not  spend  Christmas,"  said 
Cobley  with  tragic  gloom,  "Christmas 
is  spent." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  a 
negative  of  solemn  laughter. 

"And  who  are  you,  sir?"  asked  Cob- 
ley. 

"John  Honorius,  a  friend  of  your 
friend  Livingstone.     I  come  to  bring 

you  comfort." 
Cobley  waved  comfort  aside  witfc  one 


hand  and  with  the  other  pushed  the  de- 
canter towards  his  guest  deprecatingly, 
saying,  "It  is  only  seventy-eight." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  John  Honorius, 
"but  not  to-night.  We  have  to  think 
this  out.  Remember  the  words  of  my 
great  ancestor  in  the  'Book  of  Say- 
ings*: 'Drink  is  a  Solution,  but  not  the 
only  one.'  Come,  tell  me  all  your 
sorrows." 

Then  John  Honorius  snapped  out  the 
electric  light  and  they  sat  in  the  rosy 
fire-glow,  and  Cobley  wandered  forth 
into  the  past  and  produced  it  at  any 
length  in  stories  of  old  Chrlstmases  he 
could  remember,  and  the  little  man 
picked  out  his  fiddle  and  illuminated 
Cobley's  tales  with  carols  and  hymns 
until  the  last  drop  of  Laffltte  was 
drained  and  Everard  Cobley  was  glori- 
fied by  the  betterment  of  sympathy  and 
wine. 

If  John  Honorius  had  pride  in  his 
disposition  it  sprang  from  a  sense  of 
the  abnormal  strength  of  his  power  of 
listening.  He  remembered  the  wisdom 
of  the  "Book"  wherein  it  is  written 
"There  Is  more  sympathy  in  the  Ear 
than  the  Tongue";  and  again,  "Learn 
to  absorb  the  out-pourings  of  the  Sor- 
rowful: it  is  Comfort." 

The  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  twelve 
and  was  dimly  echoed  from  neighbor- 
ing churches. 

"Christmas  is  begun,"  said  John  Ho- 
norius Joyfully. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Cobley. 

"To-day,  in  the  Prayer-Book  Calen- 
dar, is  O  SapienUa,  the  16th  December, 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Parr  opined  that 
on  this  day  Christmas  began  and  you 
might  honestly  eat  a  Christmas  Pie." 

"I  would  have  ordered  mince-pies 
had  I  known." 

"Christmas  Pies,  if  jou  love  me, 
unless  you  would  be  thought  a  Puritan." 

Cobley  accepted  the  correction,  and 
knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  Mas- 
ter who  honored  the  ritual  of  Christ- 
mas. 
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And  John  Honorius  took  the  hand 
of  his  acolyte  and  they  swore  a  bond 
to  begin  Christmas  that  morning  and 
to  see  it  through  until  Twelfth  Night, 
when  the  feast  ends. 

"For  I  would  go  anywhere  with  you, 
little  man,"  said  Cobley  endearingly, 
"since  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  good 
sort  and  love  Christmas.  But  what 
are  we  to  do?" 

"You  know  Brander,  the  Official 
Trustee?" 

Cobley  nodded. 

"He  is  troubled  about  two  orphan 
children.  Heaps  of  money  and  a  fine 
place  in  Scotland,  Castle  Grample.  Now 
I  have  promised  to  go  and  give  the 
poor  things  a  real  Christmas.  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me.  They  have  no 
uncle.  You  cannot  have  a  real  Christ- 
mas without  an  uncle.  I  -cast  you  for 
the  part    Will  you  come?" 

"Agreed!"  cried  Cobley  Joyfully. 

"Five-thirty  Euston  on  Christmas 
Eve,  remember!" 

"Right!"  said  Cobley,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment anything  seemed  right 

And  John  Honorius,  by  way  of  obla- 
tion as  it  were  to  seal  the  contract, 
drew  out  of  the  long  pocket  of  his  coat 
a  paper  bag  of  Christmas  Pies,  and  the 
warm  aroma  that  stole  out  Into  the 
room  drew  tears  of  joy  to  the  lips  of 
Cobley  expectant 

"Where  did  you  buy  these?"  he 
asked,  as  he  finished  the  third  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"They  were  not  bought,"  said  John 
Honorius,  simply,  "they  were  created." 

And  Cobley  ate  the  last  of  them  with 
closed  eyes  in  reverent  silence. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  The  snow  was  drifting  and 
whirling  along  the  dry  pavements. 
Cobley,  punctual,  found  a  carriage  en- 
gaged for  John  Honorius  and  he 
stamped  about  the  platform  to  keep 
himself  warm,  bought  all  the  Christ- 
mas numbers,  tipped  all  the  guards, 
Inspectors,  and  porters  within  reach, 


and  now  he  was  wrapped  in  his  rug 
In  his  favorite  corner  and  it  wanted 
but  three  minutes  to  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure and  there  was  no  John  Honorius. 
It  was  an  absurd  position,  for  he  did 
not  even  know  the  station  he  was 
bound  for. 

As  he  was  wondering  what  course  he 
should  pursue  he  saw  running  along 
the  platform  a  real  Father  Christmas 
with  a  large  white  beard,  a  rosy  face 
and  bushy  eyebrows  wearing  the  ortho- 
dox long  red  coat  trimmed  with  white 
fur  sprinkled  with  real  snow  and  on 
his  head  a  soft  pointed  cowl.  In  his 
arms  he  hugged  a  large  Christmas  tree 
and  he  was  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
porters  laden  with  boxes  of  all  sizes, 
basses  of  fish,  turkeys  and  geese,  bar- 
rels of  oysters,  and  hampers  of  wine. 
He  came  along  to  Cobley's  carriage  in 
breathless  haste. 

"You  can't  get  in  here,  sir,  this  car- 
riage Is  engaged,"  objected  Cobley. 

"You'll  be  engaged  before  you  get 
back  home,  perhaps,"  said  the  Father 
genially  as  he  pushed  his  way  in  and 
thrust  his  Christmas  tree  on  the  rack 
above  Cobley's  head.  "On  Christmas 
Eve  I  go  wherever  I  like." 

The  porters  hurled  the  parcels  and 
hampers  Into  the  carriage,  Father 
Christmas  threw  them  a  handful  of 
shillings  and  the  train  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  station. 

"Narrow  squeak,  but  I  forgot  the 
crackers  and  had  to  go  back  for  them," 
said  the  old  man  pulling  a  big  fur  rug 
over  his  knees. 

The  steward  of  the  dining-car  put 
his  head  In  from  the  corridor  and 
grinned  with  delight  at  Cobley's  com- 
panion. 

"Any  gentlemen  for  dinner  at 
seven?" 

"Any  dinner  for  gentlemen  at  seven? 
I  know  the  cook  on  this  train.  Under 
guidance,  he  1*  not  impossible.  You 
send  him  to  me." 

"If  you  know  our  cook,  sir,  youTl 
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know  that  he's  a  Welshman,  and  since 
the  present  government  came  In  he 
thinks  no  small  potatoes  of  himself. 
I  don't  think  It's  much  good  my  telling 
him  to  come  along  here,  sir." 

"You  do  as  you  are  told,"  said 
Father  Christmas,  giving  him  a  couple 
of  half-crowns.  "Get  a  basket  of  holly 
and  mistletoe  out  of  the  van  and  deco- 
rate the  dining-car,  and  tell  my  little 
friend  Taffy  to  come  and  see  me,  John 
Honorius,  about  the  dinner." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Oobley  seizing 
him  by  the  hand.  "Splendid.  I  didn't 
know  you." 

"Now  that  flatters  my  vanity,"  said 
Honorius  smiling.  "It  Isn't  half  bad, 
is  It?"  and  he  peered  proudly  In  the 
long  glass  below  the  rack.  "Sorry  we 
had  to  travel  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  It 
couldn't  be  helped,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  keep  It  properly.  When  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  you  for  an  uncle  I  had  tc 
find  an  aunt  for  the  children.  She 
went  forward  yesterday.  Holloa!  Here 
is  our  friend  Taffy." 

"Dear  me,  but  It  is  good  to  see  you," 
said  the  little  cook,  wringing  him  by 
the  hand.  "I  tell  you  this,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  Cobley.  "When  Mr. 
Honorius  stayed  In  our  little  Inn  at 
PenllUon  he  taught  my  Mother  to 
cook  swedes  and  Mother  would  not  eat 
them  for  a  long  time,  for  she  said  they 
were  only  fit  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
•Call  them  by  a  long  name,  call  them 
rutabaga9  says  he,  'and  make  them 
into  soup.'  So  Mother  did  that  and 
said  they  were  sent  home  by  John 
Henry,  who  was  at  sea.  And  people 
came  miles  to  taste  our  rutabaga  soup, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  It, 
I  tell  you.  And  Mother  wanted  to  send 
Mary  Ellen,  our  maid,  away  from  the 
house;  but  I  didn't  want  her  to  go.  So 
Mary  Ellen  she  threatened  to  tell  the 
visitors  all  about  this  wonderful  vege- 
table they  made  Into  soup  which  John 
Henry  sent  from  over  the  sea,  and 
Mother  says  to  me  *How  shall  we  stop 


her?'    There  was  no  other  way  what- 
ever.   I  had  to  marry  Mary  Ellen." 

He  laughed  merrily  at  the  thought 
Cobley  remembered  the  Penillion  Inn 
and  the  wonderful  soup.  The  Countess 
of  Pwllheli  had  motored  him  forty 
miles  to  taste  it. 

John  Honorius  cast  his  eye  over  the 
menu. 

"How  is  your  pudding?"  he  asked 
gravely. 

"I  made  it  myself,  sir,"  said  the  little 
cook. 

"Right.  Then  the  pudding  will  do- 
also  the  soup  and  the  sirloin,  but  the 
rest  Is  off." 

The  little  Welshman  uttered  no  com- 
plaint He  stood  at  culinary  attention 
whilst  the  General  of  the  Table  gave 
the  orders  for  the  attack. 

"This  must  be  a  Christmas  Eve  din- 
ner and  you  must  surpass  yourself." 

The  little  cook  bowed. 

"There  is  a  fine  cod-fish  in  that  bass. 
In  olden  time  it  was 

the  sammon,  King  of  fish, 
That  filled  with  good  cheer  the  Christ- 
mass  dish. 

Seasons  are  altered  and  I  had  rather 
an  English  cod  than  a  Dutch  salmon. 
You  will  find  all  you  want  here. 
Oysters,  sausages,  almonds,  nuts, 
apples  and  Christmas  pies  in  the  card- 
board box  on  the  rack.  Carry  them 
carefully.  How  many  diners  on  board?" 

"About  fifteen  or  so." 

"They  all  dine  with  us,  you  know. 
Champagne  for  dinner,  and  I  mix  the 
punch  afterwards." 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success. 
Holly  and  mistletoe  hung  in  festoons 
about  the  car,  and  the  crowning  mo- 
ment was  when  John  Honorius  carried 
in  the  Boar's  Head  followed  by  the 
cook  in  his  native  costume  and  the 
steward  in  cap  and  bells.  Oobley  gained 
great  praise  for  starting  "The  Boar's 
Head  in  hand  bring  I,"  which  was  sung 
with  wild  enthusiasm.    And  when  the 
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pudding  had  been  duly  baptized  in 
brandy  and  fire  they  all  crowded  round 
and  eagerly  watched  John  Honorius 
mixing  the  punch  in  a  huge  bowl  and 
babbling  eagerly  of  the  ceremony. 

"To-night,  gentlemen/'  he  said  with 
grace,  dignity,  and  solemn  purpose,  "I 
shall  give  you  'Punch/     Here  in  my 
hand  is  a  bottle  of  arrack   made  in 
India  from  rice  and  the  sap  of  many 
palms  and  kept  for  more  than  half  a 
century  waiting  for  this  moment.     A 
pagan  liquor  turned  to  Christian  uses. 
To  this  we  add  sugar,  spice,  lemon, 
water.     But  note  that  there  be  but 
five  ingredients.    Punch,  indeed,  is  the 
visible  representative  of  the  mystery 
of  five.    Punch  must  be  four  and  one 
added,  as  you  may  read  in  'Yl  Ching,' 
or  the  'Book  of  Changes,'  which  was 
published  twelve  centuries  before  the 
first  of  our  Christmas  Eves.  And  when 
you  brew  Punch,  remember  any  one 
element  may  replace  another — so  that 
there  be  not  more  then  five,  for  if  the 
ancient  quinary  constitution  of  your 
mixture  is  absent  you  may  have  an 
intoxicating   beverage,    but   it   is   not 
Punch,  and  it  has  been  said  that  your 
five   senses  and   five  wits  cannot   be 
hampered  by  the  Punch  of  five  ele- 
ments, but  that  I  think  may  only  be 
true  if  you  deny  yourself  more  then  five 
glasses." 

And  as  they  drew  slowly  out  of 
Crewe  station  the  punch  was  brewed 
and  ladled  out,  and  John  Honorius 
pulled  his  fiddle  out  of  its  case,  and 
sitting  on  the  centre  table  in  the  dining- 
car  trolled  out  to  an  easy  lilting  tune: 

Holly  and  Ivy  made  a  great  party 
Who  should  have  the  mastery 

In  lands  where  they  go. 
Then  spake  Holly:    "I  am  friske  and 

jolly, 
I  will  have  the  mastery 

In  lands  where  they  go." 

Everyone    caught    the    refrain    and 

they  raised  the  roof  of  the  dining-car. 

"This  is  altogether  against  the  rules," 


said   the   guard,   who  was  going   his 
rounds. 

"There  are  no  rules  on  Christmas 
Eve,"  shouted  Father  Christmas.  "I 
am  your  Managing  Director  to-night, 
my  good  man.  Mix  our  friend  a  glass 
of  punch." 

Cobley,  who  presided  over  the  punch, 
mixed  a  Jorum  for  the  guard  and  an- 
other for  himself,  and  they  clinked  their 
glasses  and  wished  each  other  a  Merry 
Christmas.  And  when  the  guard  had 
finished  his  punch  and  the  last  notes 
of  the  Holly  Carol  had  died  away  he 
himelf  burst  out  in  a  fine  baritone 

God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay! 

When  they  came  to  the  refrain— 
O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy! 

the  notes  of  it  reached  the  engine- 
driver  and  he  and  the  stoker  joined  in 
as  they  stared  out  into  the  night.  And 
now  one  offered  "Good  King  Wences- 
las,"  aild  another  remembered  this 
Jovial  anthem,  and  another  that,  and 
the  punch  went  round  merrily  and 
there  was  no  one  who  had  not  Joy  in 
his  heart  and  song  on  his  lips.  And 
as  they  toiled  up  the  heights  of  Shap, 
the  lonely  signalman  leaning  out  into 
the  frosty  night  to  listen  for  the  village 
cocks — 

For  as  he  did  in  part  believe. 
They    crow    all    night    on    Christmas 
Eve — 

heard  instead  the  strains  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  coming  with  glorious 
abandon  from  the  dining-car  of  the 
slowly  ascending  train. 

"That  is  better  than  cock-crowing," 
said  the  signalman  as  he  shut  his 
window  and  went  back  to  his  little 
fire.  "That  makes  a  fellow  feel  better 
inside." 

When  all  was  over  and  they  went 
jolting  along  the  corridor  back  to  their 
compartments  everyone  agreed  that  it 
had  been  a  Christmas  Eve  worthy  of 
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the  best  traditions.  As  the  little 
Welshman  said  to  the  steward  when 
they  got  to  the  washing  np:  "KhaQorol 
4aum!  Magnificent!  still  it  is  better 
much  that  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year." 

It  was  sunrise  when  Cobley  woke  up 
in  his  corner  and  opposite  to  him  sat 
John  Honorlus,  a  grave  little  man 
dressed  once  more  in  his  homely  grey 
suit  He  pulled  down  the  window  and 
pointed  to  the  east 

"Do  you  see  that?"  he  said  quietly 
to  Cobley,  who  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
looked  out  "The  same  star  that 
the  Wise  Men  saw  and  were  wise 
enough  to  follow.  Wonderful,  is  it 
not?  Just  under  the  hill  is  Grample 
Castle.    We  have  a  three-mile  drive." 

The  train  slowed  up. 

"It  almost  makes  me  feel,"  said  Cob- 
ley  gassing  reverently  at  the  beautiful 

Th«  CornhlU  Magarine. 


star,    "that   something   stupendous   \B 
going  to  happen." 

"Very  likely.  Very  likely,"  said, 
John  Honorlus  genially,  as  he  put  hig 
head  out  of  the  window.  "But  here 
is  our  station.  Why,  I  declare  she  has 
driven  down  to  meet  us."  He  drew 
his  head  back  into  the  carriage  beam* 
ing  with  delight  "Jolly  good  of  her, 
I  call  it  But  I  rather  thought  she 
would." 

"Thought  who  would?"  asked  Cobley 
puzzled. 

"Why  the  lady  who  is  going  to  play 
aunt  to  your  uncle,"  said  John  Ho- 
norlus. 

And  as  Bverard  Cobley  stepped  out 
on  to  the  little  wayside  platform  the 
first  to  wish  him  a  Merry  Christmas 
was  Henrietta  Fulshaw. 

P.S.— Tea.    It  ended  l^oppUy. 


THE  PATRIOTIC 

By  Mb.  Saivt 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to 
India  they  found  the  people  of  the 
country  extremely  deficient  in  one  par- 
ticular— they  had  no  patriotism.  In- 
deed, the  babel  of  vernaculars  lacked 
a  simple,  single,  word  to  express  this 
sentiment  bungling  phrases  being  re- 
quired to  voice  the  emotion.  One  result 
of  contact  with  the  Occident  has  been 
the  development  of  this  feeling  in  In- 
dians. The  dialects  now  possess  spec- 
ially-coined terms,  while  the  word  "pa- 
triotism" is  on  the  lips  of  every  Eng- 
lish educated  person  in  the  country. 
Fifty  years  ago  bards  sprang  up  who 
sang  sonorously  of  patriotism,  though 
after  a  while  their  songs  fell  into  dis- 
use. In  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  people  have  turned  to  these  singers 
again,  for  their  souls  have  been 
touched  by  unrest 

Of  all  the  patriotic  ballads  which  the 
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new  spirit  has  revived,  the  most  popu- 
lar is  Bankin  Chandra  Chatterjee's 
"Bande  Mataram"  ("Hall  Mother") 
which  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  a 
book  written  in  Bengali,  Anonda  Math 
by  name,  and  which  was  published 
more  than  a  generation  ago.  At  that 
time  the  Bengalis  were  not  ready  for 
it  and  for  years  it  lay  unappreciated 
and  unsung.  But  in  1906  when  Lord 
Curzon  carried  through  the  unpopular 
measure  of  partitioning  Bengal,  "Han 
Mother"  was  at  once  taken  up  as  the 
war-cry.  The  Bengalis  went  crazy  over 
it  and  the  title  of  the  song  became  a 
popular  phrase  of  salutation.  It  still 
holds  its  empire  over  the  hearts  of  the1 
Bengalis,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  over 
those  of  other  Indians.  During  1906 
and  1907,  when  the  agitation  against 
the  dismemberment  of  Bengal  was 
most  bitter,  this  lay  caused  some  anx- 
iety to  the  Government    But,  as  is  ap- 
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parent  from  the  following  free  transla- 
tion, there  is  nothing  inflammatory  in 
the  words,  which  are  sung  to  plaintive, 
minor  music: 

I  bow  to  thee,  Mother, 

Thou   who  art  rich  in  streams,  fruit 

and    cool   southern   breezes, 
Whose  fields  are  green  with  harvest, 
Whoso  nights   are  a-glltter  with  the 
•  sheen  of  silvery  moonlight, 
Who   art  decorated   with   blossoming 


Whose  smile  is  radiant, 

Whose  voice  is  musical  and  whose 
words  are  like  sparkling  Jewels, 

Who  fulflllest  desires. 

Thou  who  dost  strike  terror  with  thy 
babel  of  millions  of  voices, 

And  with  the  sharp  swords  of  count- 
less arms, 

Who  dares  to  call  thee  helpless? 

Thou  who  dost  wield  the  strength  of  a 
multitude  and  repel  hosts  of  enemies. 

Thou  who  art  the  saviour  of  thy  peo- 
ples, 

To  thee  I  bow. 

Thou  art  wisdom,  thou  art  religion, 

Thou  art  the  heart,  the  very  core  of 
our  heart, 

Thou  art  the  life-breath  of  our  bodies, 

5hou  art  the  strength  of  our  arms, 
hou  art  the  piety  of  our  hearts, 
In  temple  after  temple  we  set  up  thine 

image, 
Thou  art  the  goddess  Dvrga,  holding 
I  the  ten  weapons  in  thy  hands 
•Thou  art  Lakshmi  (the  goddess  of  For- 
\  tune),  residing  in  lotus  lakes; 
Thou   art   Sana*icati  (the  goddess   of 

Learning); 
ifc  thee  I  bow, 

I  bow  to  thee.  LakshnH  the  pure,  the 
(handsome,  the  smiling,  the  sincere, 
•  the  be-jewelled,  the  Mother. 

Just  as  it  comes  natural  to  the  Ger- 
man to  call  his  eountry  the  Vaterland 
so  it  is  natural  for  the  Hindu  to  regard 
his  native  peninsula  as  the  Mother- 
land. Indeed,  he  virtually  looks  upon  it 
ad  his  mother.  The  subtle  meaning  of 
this  is  lost  upon  foreigners,  who  do  not 
comprehend  the  feeling  that  an  Indian 
cherishes  for  the  woman  who  gave  him 
birth,  The  mother  is  the  most  idolized 
person  in  the  land.    Therefore  when 


the  Hindu  typifies  his  country  as  such, 
he  literally  means  that  he  gives  his 
country  the  highest  affection  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Of  all  the  patriotic  songs 
which  aim  to  express  this  sentiment, 
probably  the  most  beautiful  is  the  one 
composed  by  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  Ben- 
gali poet  to-day.  The  English  render- 
ing necessarily  takes  away  some  of  its 
charm,  yet  leaves  enough  to  show  the 
writer's  potent  imagination: 

Thou  who  dost  charm  the  heart  of  all 

the  world. 
Thou  land  gleaming  with  the  golden 

glory  of  the  sun, 
Thou    mother    of    our    fathers    and 

mothers, 
The  soles  of  whose  feet  are  washed  by 

the  waters  of  the  blue  sea. 
Whose  green   skirts  are   fluttered  by 

the  breeze, 
Whose    forehead,    the    Himalayas,    is 

kissed  by  the  skies. 
Who  wearest  the  diamond  diadem  of 

the  snows; 
It  was  in  thy  firmament  that  the  first 

day  dawned. 
It  was  in  thy  hermitages  that  the  first 

hymns  were  sung. 
Words  of  wisdom,  religion,  poetry,  his- 
tory, first 
Were  preached  in  thy  forest  temples. 
Thou  art  blessed,  the  eternal  dispenser 

of  good. 
Thou  dost  distribute  food  from  land. 
The  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  are  the 

milk    of    mercy    flowing    from    thy 

breasts. 

India  is  still  a  conglomeration  of 
races  refusing  to  realize  their  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  utterly  lacking 
In  cohesion:  but  the  poet  has  com- 
menced to  dream  of  unity.  This  note 
of  union  is  especially  to  be  detected  in 
the  patriotic  songs.  Mrs.  Sarala  Devi 
Ghosal  Choudhrani,  B.A.,  made  an  at- 
tempt in  1901  to  compose  a  song  in 
which  she  linked  together  the  different 
provinces  and  combined  the  watch- 
words of  the  various  races  and  creeds 
— the  Bar,  Bar,  Ear  and  Bari  Monti  of 
the  Hindus;  Dadar  Hormws  of  the  Par- 
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sis;  AUahro-Aktmr  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan; Jai  Jehordh  of  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian*; and  Sat  Sri  Akal  of  the  Sikhs: 

O  my  muse,  recall  the  glory  of  past 
days  and  sing  of  Hindustan. 

O  my  muse,  stir  the  soul  of  this  large 
audience,  and  sing  of  this  large  audi- 
ence, and  sing  of  Hindustan. 

Sing  of  that  name  which  sounds  our 
strength  and  fame. 

Bengal,  Behar,  United  Provinces, 
Orissa, 

Madras,  Maharashtra,  Gujerat,  Nepal, 
the  Punjab,  Rajputana, 

Hindu,    Parsi,    Jain,    Christian,    Sikh, 

Mussulman, 
All  sing,  in  all  the  dialects  of  India. 
"Namo  Hindustan"  (I  bow  to  Hindu- 

stan) 
Har,  Har,  Har  Hindustan! 
Uadar    Hormue    Hindustan!     AUahrO- 

Akbar  Hindustan! 
"Noma  Hindustan." 

O  my  muse,  kill  the  spirit  of  disunion, 

And  sing  the  song  of  unity. 

O   my  muse,   be   the  giver  of  great 

strength  of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 
Hari   Morari   Hindustan!    Jai  Jthoveh 

Hindustan!  fltof  Sri  Akal  Hindustan! 
uNamo  Hindustan!" 

O  my  muse,  insplrer  of  all  men,  sing 
the  new  tune. 

O  my  muse,  weld  together  a  mighty  na- 
tion, sing  the  new  song. 

lift  up  the  flag  of  activity. 

Sound  the  trumpet  of  duty, 

And  rouse  all  hearts. 

This  was  sung  by  the  composer,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  in  December,  1901.  The 
chorus  was  chanted  by  four  hundred 
volunteers.  After  the  second  stanza 
was  sung,  every  person  in  the  huge 
pavilion  Joined  in  the  refrain.  Such  a 
scene  was  never  before  witnessed  at 
the  gathering. 

Religion  being  the  paramount  force 
In  India,  and  schisms  and  creeds  being 
the  agents  that  keep  the  various  fac- 
tions warring  among  themselves,  some 
patriotic  poets  are  endeavoring  to  make 
a  god  of  Hindustan  for  all  Indians  to 
worship— a  faith  to  which  all  the  peo- 


ple may  subscribe.  One  of  the  most 
charming  of  these  efforts  is  an  invoca- 
tion put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ascetic  In 
a  pageant  which  showed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the'  rajas  and  emperors  of  the 
old  days  of  Ind,  and  was  performed 
at  the  recent  exhibition  at  Allahabad. 
It  ran: 

O  God!    The  Nameless  under  many 

names! 
O  Thou,  the  formless  under  may  formal 
The  Silent,   who  art  heard  In  many 

voices! 
Through  all  the  pores  of  Being  take 

my  prayer! 
Be  favorable  to  this  ancient  land, 
This   Motherland  of  saints   and  holy 

men, 
This  land  of  hallowed  hills  and  sacred 

streams, 
Of    sombre    forests    and    sun-flooded 

plains; 
This  glory  of  the  immemorial  Bast, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  splendor  of  the 

Sun; 
Our  Motherland,  our  home,  our  India. 
May  all  her  many  peoples  live  together 
Honoring  one  another  quietly! 

Bring  her  the  peace  that  kings  can- 
not bequeath, 
The    happiness    that   cometh    not   by 

wealth 
Each  in  his  own  way,  yet  let  each  for  all 
Work  and  let  work,  live  and  be  good 

to  life. 
So  let  the  self  of  each  be  India's  self, 
And  India  each  man's  creed,  and  each 
man's  race  be  India,  India,  India. 

In  another  song  we  find  the  poet 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Motherland: 

To  your  cause  I  devote  my  body. 

To  your  cause  I  devote  my  life. 

For  your  sorrow  my  eyes  shed  tears. 

This  harp  will  sing  your  songs. 

Though  these  arms  are  weak  and  In- 
capable. 

Tet  they  will  do  your  work; 

Though  this  sword  is  dark  with  rust 

It  will  cut  off  thy  bonds. 

O  Mother,  even  though  my  blood  avail 
you  nothing, 

Yet  I  can  shed  it  to  wipe  off  the  least 
stain  on  your  name, 
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Or  to  allay  the  least  of  your  sorrows. 
O  Mother,  though  there  Is  no  force  In 

this  music  of  mine, 
Who  knows  but  some  child  of  thine 

may  awake 
By  hearing  these  melodies! 

Some  orf  the  patriotic  odes  of  the  last 
generation  were  very  plaintive.  Here 
is  one  composed  by  Rablndranath  Ta- 
gore  that  throbs  with  sorrow: 

Who  is  it  that  constantly  approaches 

and  retires 
With  eyes  overflowing  with  tears? 
Who  is  looking  toward  us  with  vain 

hopes? 
She  is  my  Mother!  She  is  my  Mother! 

In  the  dark  house  what  sad-faced  one 
has  prepared  the  meals  for  us? 

Whose  Is  the  food  that  no  longer  is 
pleasant  to  our  palates? 

It  is  our  Mother's!  It  is  our  poor 
Mother's! 

There  is  an  undertone  of  shame  in 
the  following  short  stanza,  written 
thirty  years  ago  by  Hem  Ghander 
Bannerji: 


Bugle,  sound  this  tune! 

"In  this  world  every  race  Is  free, 

All  are  alert  with  the  pride  of  their 

honor. 
Only  India  is  asleep." 

The  songs  written  during  the  last 
few  years  show  a  marked  difference. 
In  the  new  lays  there  is  a  note  of  jubi- 
lance and  hope.  The  following  was 
composed  in  1903;  the  poetess  fancies 
that  India's  face,  which  once  was  fair 
like  that  of  the  goddess  Durga,  the  pos- 
sessor of  ten  hands,  and  the  all-power- 
ful ruler  of  the  ten  regions,  has  be- 
come black  and  terrifying  like  that  of 
Kali,  who  is  supposed  to  wear  a  gar- 
land of  skulls.    She  writes: 

I  bow  to  thee,  I  bow  to  thee.  Mother 

India! 
Who  allayest  the  sorrows  of  all, 
Beneficent,  good,  a  saviour, 
Whose  face  has  become  darkened  and 
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terrifying,  like  the  countenance  of 
Kali. 

Through  sadness  at  the  affliction  of 
India! 

The  darkness  of  cycles  now  has  van- 
ished. 

Oh,  thou  lotus-complexioned  Mother, 
smile. 

The  earth  once  more  is  beautiful  with 
the  light  of  hope  and  a  heart  rejuve- 
nated. 

The  ship  of  time  is  bringing  to  us  a 
cargo  of  new  life, 

Smile,  oh  lotus-complexioned  one. 

Knowledge  has  come,  prosperity  and 
valor  will  follow, 

We  shall  see  thee  once  more  the  happy 
ruler  of  the  ten  regions. 

Bengali,  of  all  the  Indian  vernaculars, 
seems  to  be  the  most  replete  with  pa- 
triotic songs,  though  the  other  dialects 
are  beginning  to  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Kavi  Narmadashanker  has 
left  several  stirring  odes  in  Gujrati,  the 
following,  written  about  1865,  being  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  art: 

I^et  my  countrymen  awaken. 

Let  them  ask  for  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

If  my  countrymen  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  left  in  them 

They  will  surely  demand  the  rights 
that  are  theirs  as  human  beings. 

Bven  brutes  do  not  fail  to  take  revenge 
on  those  who  give  them  pain. 

In  this  world  the  ideas  of  property, 
personality,  and  self-respect  are  nec- 


Those  who  do  not  ask  for  their  dues 
violate  the  laws  of  Nature — 

Let  them  not  be  afraid  of  powers  that 
be. 

Let  them  not  sleep  supinely  with  folded 
hands. 

Children  have  to  ask  what  they  want, 
even  from  their  mother. 

Why  not  then  ask  for  rights  which 
mean  and  cunning  people  try  to  ig- 
nore? 

Kings  have  waged  wars  for  their 
rights,  and  men  have  lost  their  lives 
In  the  struggle  for  rights. 

It  is  a  sign  of  manliness  to  stand  up 
and  demand  our  dues. 
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When  Peter  Plimsoll,  the  Glue  King, 
died,  his  parting  advice  to  his  sons  to 
stick  to  the  business  was  followed  only 
by  John,  the  elder.  Adrian,  the 
younger,  had  a  soul  above  adhesion. 
He  disposed  of  his  share  in  the  con- 
cern and  settled  down  to  follow  the  life 
of  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  culture 
and  (more  particularly)  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  began  in  a  modest  way  by 
collecting  ink-pots.  His  range  at  first 
was  catholic,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  acquired  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ink-pots  of  various  designs  that 
he  decided  to  make  a  specialty  of  his- 
toric ones.  This  decision  was  has- 
tened by  the  discovery  that  one  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  inkstands— supposed 
(by  the  owner)  to  be  the  identical  one 
with  whose  aid  she  wrote  her  last  let- 
ter to  Raleigh — was  about  to  be  put  on 
the  market  At  some  expense  Adrian 
obtained  an  introduction,  through  a 
third  party,  to  the  owner;  at  more  ex- 
pense the  owner  obtained,  through  the 
same  gentleman,  an  introduction  to 
Adrian;  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
great  Elizabeth  Ink-pot  was  safely 
established  in  Adrian's  house.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  "Plimsoll  Collec- 
tion." 

This  was  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us 
to-day  take  a  walk  through  the  gal- 
leries of  Mr.  Adrian  Plimsoll's  champ- 
ing residence,  which,  as  the  world 
knows,  overlooks  the  park.  Any  friend 
of  mine  is  always  welcome  at  Number 
Fifteen.  We  will  start  with  the  North 
Gallery;  I  fear  that  I  shall  only  have 
time  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  choicest 
gems. 

This  is  a  Pontesiori  sword  of  the 
thirteenth  century — the  only  example 
of  the  master's  art  without  any 
aotches. 

On  the  left  is  a  Capricci  comfit-box. 
If  you  have  never  heard  of  Capricci, 


you  oughtn't  to  come  to  a  house  like 
this. 

Here  we  have  before  us  the  historic 
de  Montigny  topaz.  Ask  your  little 
boy  to  tell  you  about  it 

In  the  Bast  Gallery,  of  course,  the 
chief  treasure  is  the  Santo  di  Santo 
amulet,  described  so  minutely  in  his 
Vindioice  Veriiutis  by  John  of  Flanders. 
The  original  MS.  of  this  book  is  in 
the  South  Gallery.  You  must  glance 
at  it  when  we  get  there.  It  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  ordering  a  copy 
from  your  library;  they  would  be  sure 
to  keep  you  waiting.  .  .  . 

With  some  such  words  as  these  I 
lead  my  friends  round  Number  Fifteen. 
The  many  treasures  in  the  private 
parts  of  the  house  I  may  not  show, 
of  course;  the  bathroom,  for  instance, 
in  which  hangs  the  finest  collection  of 
portraits  of  philatelists  that  Europe  can 
boast  You  must  spend  a  night  with 
Adrian  to  be  admitted  to  their  com- 
pany; and,  as  one  of  the  elect,  I  can 
assure  you  that  nothing  can  be  more 
stimulating  on  a  winter's  morning  than 
to  catch  the  eye  of  Frisby  Dranger, 
F.Ph.S.,  behind  the  taps  as  your  head 
first  emerges  from  the  icy  waters. 

Adrian  Plimsoll  sat  at  breakfast,  sip- 
ping his  hot  water  and  crumbling  a 
dry  biscuit  A  light  was  in  his  eye,  a 
flush  upon  his  pallid  countenance.  He 
had  just  heard  from  a  trusty  agent 
that  the  Scutori  breast-plate  had  been 
seen  in  Devonshire.  .  His  car  was 
ready  to  take  him  to  the  station. 

But  alas!  a  disappointment  awaited 
him.  On  close  examination  the  breast- 
plate turned  out  to  be  a  common  Ri- 
soldo  of  Inferior  working.  Adrian  left 
the  house  in  disgust  and  started  on 
his  seven-mile  walk  back  to  the  station. 
To  complete  his  misery  a  sudden  storm 
came  on.    Cursing  alternately  his  agent 
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and  Rlsoldo,  he  made  his  way  to  a 
cottage  and  asked  for  shelter. 

An  old  woman  greeted  him  civilly 
and  bade  him  come  in. 

"If  I  may  just  wait  till  the  storm  Is 
over,"  said  Adrian,  and  he  sat  down  in 
her  parlor  and  looked  appralsingly  (as 
was  his  habit)  round  the  room.  The 
grandfather  clock  in  the  corner  was 
genuine,  but  he  was  beyond  grand- 
father clocks.  There  was  nothing  else 
of  any  value:  three  china  dogs  and 
some  odd  trinkets  on  the  chimney- 
piece;  a  print  or  two 

Stay!  What  was  that  behind  the 
youngest  dog? 

"May  I  look  at  that  old  bracelet?" 
he  asked,  his  voice  trembling  a  little; 
and  without  waiting  for  permission  he 
walked  over  and  took  up  the  circle  of 
tarnished  metal  in  his  hands.    As  he 
examined  it  his  color  came  and  went, 
his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.    With 
a  tremendous  effort  he  composed  him- 
self and  returned  to  his  chair. 
It  was  the  Emperor's  Bracelet  t 
Of  course  you  know  the  history  of 
this    most    famous    of    all    bracelets. 
Made  by  Spurius  Qutntus  of  Rome  in 
47  B.C.,  it  was  given  by  Owsar  to  OVeo- 
patra,  who  tried  without  success  to  dis- 
solve it  in  vinegar.  Returning  to  Rome 
.by  way  of  Antony,  it  was  worn  at  a  mi- 
nor conflagration  by  Nero,  after  which  it 
was  lost  sight  of  for  many  centuries. 
It  was  eventually  heard  of  during  the 
reign  of  Canute  (or  Kttut,  as  his  ad- 
mirers called  him);  and  John  is  known 
to  have  lost  it  in  the  Wash,  whence  it 
was  recovered  a  century  afterwards. 
It    must    have    travelled    thence    to 
France,  for  it  was  seen  once  In  the 
possession  of  Louts  XI.,  and  from  there 
to  Spain,  for  Philip  the  Handsome  pre- 
sented it  to  Joanna  on  her  wedding 
day.    Gohtmbus  took  it  to  America,  but 
fortunately    brought    it    back    again; 
Peter    the    Great    threw    it    at    an 
Indifferent   musician;    on  one  of  its 
later  visits  to  England  Pope  wrote  a 


couplet  to  it  And  the  most  astonish- 
ing thing  in  its  whole  history  was  that 
now  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  it 
had  vanished  completely.  To  turn  up 
again  in  a  little  Devonshire  cottage! 
Verily  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

'That's  rather  a  curious  bracelet  of 
yours,"  said  Adrian  casually.  "My— er 
— wife  has  one  Just  like  It  which  she 
asked  me  to  match.  Is  it  an  old  friend, 
or  would  you  care  to  sell  it?" 

"My  mother  gave  it  to  me/'  said  the 
old  woman,  "and  she  had  It  from  hers. 
I  don't  know  no  further  than  that  I 
didn't  mean  to  sell  it,  but " 

"Quite  right,"  said  Adrian,  "and, 
after  all,  I  can  easily  get  another." 

"But  I  won't  say  a  bit  of  money 
wouldn't  be  useful.  What  would  you 
think  a  fair  price,  Sir?  Five  shil- 
lings r 

Adrian's  heart  Jumped.  To  get  the 
Emperor's  bracelet  for  five  shillings! 

But  the  spirit  of  the  collector  rose 
up  strong  within  him.  He  laughed 
kindly. 

"My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "they 
turn  out  bracelets  like  that  in  Birming- 
ham at  two  shillings  apiece.  And  quite 
new.     "I'll  give  you  tenpence." 

"Make  It  one-and-sixpence,"  she 
pleaded.     "Times  are  hard." 

Adrian  reflected.  He  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Impoverished.  He 
could  afford  one-and-sixpence. 

"One-and-tuppence,"  he  said. 

"No,  no,  one-and-sixpence,"  she  re- 
peated obstinately. 

Adrian  reflected  again.  After  all,  he 
could  always  sell  it  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 

"Well,  well,"  he  sighed.  "One-and- 
sixpence  let  it  be." 

He  counted  out  the  money  carefully. 
Then,  putting  the  precious  bracelet  In 

his  pocket,  he  rose  to  go. 

*  •  *         *  • 

Adrian  has  no  relations  living  now. 
When  he  dies  he  proposes  to  leave  the 
Pllmsoll  Collection  to  the  nation,  hav- 
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ing— as  far  as  he  can  foresee — no  par- 
ticular use  for  it  in  the  next  world. 
This  is  really  very  generous  of  him, 
and  no  doubt,  when  the  time  comes, 


the  papers  will  say  so.  But  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  cannot  be  appreciated  properly 
in  his  lifetime.  Personally  I  should 
like  to  see  him  knighted. 

A.      Am       mV  * 


THE  VIOLENCE  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONS. 


The  disclosures  brought  out  in  the 
trial  at  Indianapolis  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance in  so  far  as  they  are  likely 
to  help  in  modernising,  and  also  in 
humanising,  American  thought  on  the 
general  problem  of  labor.  It  has  been 
proved  that  some  trade  union  officials 
made  it  part  of  their  policy  to  dyna- 
mite the  works  and  buildings  of  "open, 
shop"  contractors,  and  the  offices  and 
homes  of  known  opponents  of  trade- 
union  principles.  Thirty-eight  of  them 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  panic  and 
prejudice,  a  vile  and  formidable  con- 
spiracy has  been  unearthed  and  broken 
up.  The  seat  of  the  trouble  has  been 
in  the  Iron  Workers'  Association,  the 
trade  union  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  bridges  and  sky-scrapers. 
These  men  are  the  Ishmaelites  among 
mechanics— roving,  restless,  and  reek- 
less.  They  live  in  bunk-cars  and  shan- 
ties by  the  side  of  the  rivers  across 
which  they  throw  bridges.  From  city 
to  city  they  drift,  homeless  wanderers, 
without  kith  or  kin,  rough  men  who 
risk  their  lives  every  day  they  go  to 
work.  It  was  no  small  feat  to  organ- 
ise them  into  a  union  of  any  kind;  and 
it  was  inevitable  that,  once  organised, 
and  given  their  own  character,  and  the 
character  of  the  National  Erectors'  As- 
sociation— the  employers'  body,  and 
bitterly  hostile  to  trade  unions — their 
career  should  be  turbulent.  The  his- 
tory, of  the  organisation  since  its  foun- 
dation in  1806  is  an  epitome  of  the  his- 
tory of  most  labor  troubles  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  the  local 
unions  prospered,  there  the  employers 


concentrated  their  attacks,  maintained 
spies  in  the  ranks  and  among  the 
leaders,  offered  wages  beyond  the 
union  scale  to  entice  members  away 
from  the  organization,  and  developed  a 
microscopic  system  of  blacklisting. 
Such  violence  as  occurred  during 
strikes  was  at  first  directed  in  the  main 
against  the  "scabs"  and  blacklegs.  In- 
dividual union  workers  would  assault 
the  men  who  refused  to  Join  in  with 
them.  Out  of  this  grew  the  systematic 
persecution  of  strike-breakers  by  a 
special  "entertainment  committee." 
The  next  stage  was  to  concentrate  air 
tentlon  on  the  destruction  of  the  em* 
ployers'  property*  Contractors  who 
had  all  but  completed  a  bridge  by  nonT 
union  labor  would  find  it  one  morning 
reduced  to  scrap  iron  by  dynamite* 
Operating,  as  a  rule,  on  borrowed  capU 
tal,  they  found  it  prudent,  before  unr 
dertaking  any  further  job,  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  union.  Dynamite,  it 
appeared,  paid.  Explosions  multiplied 
by  the  score;  the  union  grew,  until 
some  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  steel  struct* 
ures  belonged  to  it,  and  its  example 
spread  to  other  unions  that  proceeded 
to  borrow  the  ironworkers'  dynamiters 
for  use  in  their  own  disputes. 

The  leaders  of  the  Iron-workers/ 
Union  forgot,  of  course,  that  violence; 
so  far  as  It  is  effective  at  all,  is  effect- 
ive only  for  the  moment;  that  one 
crime  breeds  another,  and  a  greater 
one;  and  that  the  ultimate  load  of 
guilt  crushes  the  organisation  in  whose 
interests  the  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Wesb- 
ern  Federation  of  Miners  should  havf 
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served  them  as  a  warning.  Bat  Ameri- 
can industrialism  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  final  futility  of  brute  force.  The 
first  and  most  natural  step  taken  by 
an  employer  who  is  threatened  with  a 
strike  is  to  build  a  stockade  round  his 
works,  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  cots,  rifles, 
and  food,  and  to  import  a  gang  of  pro- 
fessional strike-breakers.  He  expects 
war,  prepares  for  it,  and  gets  it.  The 
unions,  even  if  they  are  not  the  first  to 
issue  the  challenge,  are  by  no  means 
behindhand  in  replying  to  it  There 
are,  no  doubt,  some  strikes  which  can- 
not be  won  by  peaceful  methods.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
imagine  the  employees  of  a  street-car 
company  succeeding  in  a  strike  if  they 
refrained  from  molesting  the  "scabs" 
and  from  interfering  with  the  running 
of  the  cars.  No  strike  among  the  dray- 
men and  teamsters  in  any  large  Ameri- 
can city  ha 8  yet  been  carried  to  a  pros- 
perous issue  without  violence.  But  the 
widespread  and  almost  instantaneous 
recourse  of  American  strikers  to  riot- 
ing, bloodshed,  arson,  the  destruction 
of  property,  and  the  rifle,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  ground  of  tactical  ne- 
cessity. It  is  a  madness  that  is  in  the 
air.  Nothing  is  more  easily  demon- 
strable than  that  the  most  peaceful 
and  conservative  unions  are  also,  in 
the  long  run,  the  strongest  and  the 
most  Influential.  There  are  many  such 
unions,  even  in  America.  The  printers, 
the  cigar-makers,  and  the  railwaymen 
have  all  learned  the  wisdom  of  curb- 
ing the  hotheads  in  their  ranks;  and 
the  miners  are  beginning  to  learn  it 
too.  But,  in  general,  the  United  States 
Is  still  the  land  where  a  strike  is  most 
likely  to  develop  into  a  species  of  civil 
war,  and  where  both  Capital  and  Labor 
are  the  readiest  to  rely  on  sheer  ter- 
rorism. 

To  what  is  this  disquieting  phenome- 
non due?  At  bottom,  we  believe,  to  the 
parody  of  a  social  conscience  possessed 
t>y  the  average  American  employer,  and 


displayed,  perhaps,  at  its  worst  when 
the  unit  of  employment  is  a  gigantic 
Trust  A  certain  carelessness  of  human 
life  is  inherent  in  the  American  atmos- 
phere; but  even  the  American  is  not 
naturally  a  maiming  and  dynamiting 
animal.  What  is  it  then,  that  has 
brought  the  ordinary  trade  unionist  to 
a  state  of  mind  where  the  murder  or 
crippling  of  a  blackleg  seems  a  legiti- 
mate act  of  self-defence,  and  where  the 
use  of  dynamite  as  an  instrument  of  in. 
dustrlal  persuasion  is  tacitly  condoned? 
We  must  look  for  some  answer  at  least 
in  the  capitalist  newspapers  that 
openly  war  against  trade  unionism,  and 
dispute  its  fundamental  principles.  We 
must  look  for  it  in  the  associations  of 
employers  that  take  their  stand  on 
the  "open  shop,"  and  work  unceas- 
ingly for  the  suppression  of  the  unions. 
We  must  look  for  it  in  the  backward- 
ness of  sane  social  and  industrial  legis- 
lation all  over  the  country,  in  the  illicit 
influence  that  Capital  exercises  over 
politics  and  the  judiciary,  in  the  pedan- 
tic formalism  of  the  Courts,  in  the 
popular  sentiment  that  rallies  unthink- 
ingly to  the  defence  of  "property"  and 
"order,"  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
human  rights.  Organized  labor  in  the 
United  States — immigrant  labor,  es- 
pecially— feels  itself  victimized  by  the 
Courts,  exploited  by  the  Trusts,  and 
placed  under  a  ban  of  legal  condemna- 
tion by  public  opinion  and  the  legisla- 
tures. Labor  in  England  In  the  early 
days  of  trade  unionism  had  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  feeling.  Thrust  out- 
side the  law,  it  inevitably  became  law- 
less; and  Americans  would  do  well  to 
digest  the  moral  of  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  outrages  of  the  'sixties. 
English  trade  unionists,  fifty  years  ago, 
with  public  opinion  dead  against  them, 
with  a  combination  among  workmen 
to  bring  about  a  strike  treated  as  a 
penal  conspiracy,  and  with  every 
economist  preaching  at  them  the  folly 
and  criminality  of  strikes,  persuaded 
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themselves  that  physical  force  was  the 

only  remedy  left  to  them.    They  used 

it  for  a  time  as  brutally  as  it  has  ever 

been  used  in  the  United  States;   they 

shocked  and  terrified  the  country  into 

a  thorough  consideration  of  their  case. 

In  the  same  way,  the  excesses  of  pres- 
ide Nation. 


ent-day  trade  unions  in  America  can 
only  be  cured  by  a  calm  and  enlight- 
ened opinion  operating  upon  employers 
and  legislators  for  the  removal  of  the 
very  real  and  great  abuses  against 
which  Labor  is  in  violent  revolt 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TALEtfT. 


There  are  many  substitutes  for  tal- 
ent; some  cheap,  some  dear,  and  all 
of  them  looking  very  much  like  the 
real  thing  at  first  sight  Perhaps  the 
commonest  of  all  the  substitutes  is  the 
habit  of  concentration.  The  power  to 
concentrate  the  mind  is  an  acquirement 
very  hard  to  come  by.  To  many  men 
it  never  becomes  second  nature,  but 
sits  always  as  uneasily  as  a  strait- 
waistcoat  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result 
of  sheer  force  of  will.  Within  a  narrow 
scope  concentration  accomplishes  so 
much  that  it  Is  continually  mistaken 
for  talent  It  has  a  great  deal,  of 
course,  to  do  with  specialization.  So 
for  that  matter  has  talent  A  man 
with  a  gift  specializes  by  instinct  The 
man  with  average  ability  and  more 
than  average  energy  will  probably 
specialize  in  accordance  with  his  rea- 
son and  his  interest.  Except  in  art  one 
man  will  probably  accomplish  as  much 
as  the  other,  at  a  much  greater  cost 
however  on  the  part  of  the  man  with- 
out talent;  good  substitutes  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  energy,  and  involve  a 
great  expenditure  and  some  sacrifice. 

Another  very  useful  substitute  for 
talent  is,  of  course,  taste.  People  often 
speak  as  though  they  were  the  same 
thing,  or,  rather,  as  though  taste  were 
a  talent  of  less  than  the  usual  value. 
Talent,  however,  involves  originality, 
and  taste  involves  none.  A  man  of 
taste  accomplishes  his  ends — when  he 
accomplishes  anything — by  a  process 
of  elimination.    He  knows  what  not  to 


do.  In  literature  he  often  makes  a 
moderate  success.  He  knows  how  to 
sift  his  own  work,  discarding  the  rub- 
bish from  his  output  and  leaving  no 
more  that  is  worth  having  than  could 
be  found  in  the  output  of  an  average 
literary  craftsman  without  special 
talent  or  taste,  only  the  average  man 
cannot  separate,  the  wheat  from  the 
tares.  The  critical  faculty  has  of 
course  an  affinity  with  talent  and  simu- 
lates gifts  of  a  practical  as  well  as  of 
an  artistic  nature.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  faculty  for  governing  men — it  is  a 
pure  gift,  though  it  is  often  thought  to 
depend  upon  birth  and  early  surround- 
ings. The  man,  however,  who  has 
lived  in  the  governing  class  must  be 
stupid  if  he  has  learned  nothing  from 
what  he  has  seen.  He  has  had  every 
chance  to  become  a  critic,  and  he 
knows  how  to  avoid  offending  those 
over  whom  he  finds  himself  in  author- 
ity. He  will  have  no  great  influence 
if  he  has  no  gift — far  less  Influence 
than  a  gifted  man  without  his  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  may  attain  to. 
But  the  critic  knows  how  to  avoid  a 
show  of  weakness  and  how  to  act  in 
a  handsome  manner.  For  a  long  time 
he  may  be  supposed,  and  he  is  likely  to 
suppose  himself,  to  have  the  real 
power  to  rule— a  power  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  so  self-conscious  a 
thing  as  criticism.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  what  are  called  social  gifts. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  had  the 
chance  to  acquire  what  may  be  called 
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social  taste  will  for  a  time  succeed  far 
better  socially  than  those  who  have  a 
natural  gift  for  pleasing  their  fellows. 
A  gift  is  a  positive  thing.  It  will  not 
save  anyone  from  a  mistake.  It  in- 
spires rather  than  prevents.  The  say- 
ing that  a  man  who  never  makes  a 
mistake  will  never  make  anything 
throws  a  great  Ught  upon  the  difference 
between  taste  and  talent 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  of  all  substi- 
tutes for  talent  Is  quickness  in  picking 
up  a  jargon.  Any  form  of  shibboleth 
is  a  positive  delight  to  some  people. 
Like  a  title  or  a  uniform  it  sets  a  man 
apart  It  reduces  this  vast  world  in 
which  we  are  such  insignificant  crea- 
tures to  a  small  society  in  which  each 
member  is  of  importance.  A  man  must 
have,  of  course,  some  knowledge  of  a 
subject  before  he  can  talk  of  it  in  a 
manner  only  understood  by  the  initi- 
ated. Enough  knowledge,  however, 
can  usually  be  picked  up  by  a  decently 
intelligent  person,  who  will  give  his 
mind  to  it,  to  make  helm  safe  from  any 
very  dangerous  false  step.  Ordinary 
people  exaggerate  greatly  the  amount 
of  technicality  which  surrounds  and  en- 
closes, as  they  think,  every  subject 
about  which  they  know  little,  and  un- 
derrate the  degree  to  which  common 
sense—that  light  of  nature  in  whose 
glare  technicalities  fade  to  nothing- 
can  elucidate  every  subject  If  they 
realised  this  they  would  never  confuse 
the  jargon-lover  with  the  man  of  talent 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  mere  looks  are 
often  mistaken  for  talent  We  do  not 
mean  a  particular  cast  of  features, 
which  is  a  gift  as  much  as  any  talent— 
we  mean  a  certain  expression  of  face. 
There  is  a  look  of  eagerness  and  intel- 
ligence which  is  perpetually  accepted 
as  proof  of  talent  Very  often  this  look 
comes  of  nothing  but  the  wish  to 
please;  occasionally  it  is  the  outcome 
of  exceptional  powers  of  enjoyment; 
and  more  rarely  tt  denotes  nothing  at 
all  but  a  hot  temper.    Anger,  pleasure, 


and  ambition  all  stimulate  the  "divine 
fire,"  so  far  as  appearance  goes.  It  is 
a  look  of  vivacity,  and  means  absence 
of  dulness,  but  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways presence  of  any  special  gift  or 
gifts.  Unconventionality  of  manner, 
too,  is  often  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
talent  There  is  a  kind  of  Innate 
eccentricity  which  comes  out  in  the 
bearing,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
accompanied  by  talent  Eccentrics, 
however,  are  not  often  gifted,  though 
they  are  often  very  good  company. 
Nature,  in  making  them  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  other  people,  has  given 
them,  as  It  were,  a  gratis  advertise- 
ment They  get  many  chances  in  life 
and  often  fill  positions  which  would  be 
better  filled  by  a  man  of  real  talent 
Sympathy  Is  continually  to  be  seen 
serving  as  a  substitute  for  talent,  if  we 
may  call  anything  a  substitute  which 
is  among  the  greatest  of  the  qualities 
of  the  mind,  though  it  is  without  crea- 
tive value.  In  the  sense  of  compassion 
sympathy  is  no  doufbt  a  quality  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head,  but  in 
Its  less  limited  significance  it  is  almost 
altogether  intellectual.  One  talent  may 
go  with  much  all-round  stupidity,  but 
sympathy  is  never  found  in  a  stupid 
man  or  woman.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  more  often  found  without  definite 
intellectual  gifts  than  with  them,  and 
it  accompanies,  as  a  rule,  an  extremely 
even  distribution  of  ability.  The  really 
sympathetic  man  shares  for  the  time 
being  the  talent  of  every  man  of  talent 
with  whom  he  finds  himself  associated, 
and  it  is  always  by  able  men  that  he 
will  be  overrated.  "What  can  a  bril- 
liant man  like  So-and-so  see  in  that 
very  unoriginal  friend  of  his?"  says 
the  onlooker  with  no  talent  to  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated  or  reflected.  This 
substitute  for  talent  is  as  good  as  the 
real  article,  except  that  it  lacks  a 
certain  driving  power  and  that  it  can 
only  flourish  in  association.  Perhaps 
sympathy  is  in  itself  a  talent  -and 
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should  be  accounted  a  gift  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  more  often 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  work  and 
attention  than  Is  often  supposed.  It 
Is  very  much  connected  with  what 
books  of  devotion  call  "detachment": 
indeed  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  secular  side 
of  detachment.  The  sympathetic  mind! 
has  an  affinity  with  the  religious, 
though  they  often  diverge  very  widely 
in  practice. 

Now  and  then  one  Is  tempted  to 
wonder  if  what  we  generally  call  gifts 
are  not  overrated.  Before  the  God-given 
thing  we  call  genius  we  must  all,  of 
course,  fall  down,  but  talent  of  a  de- 
scription hardly  to  be  called  first-rate 

Th«  Spectator. 


often  brings  with  it  that  strange 
disposition  to  restless  Idleness,  self- 
ceruteredness,  and  melancholy  which  is 
Inaccurately  described  as  the  artistic 
temperament.  This  temperament  very 
often  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for 
a  man  to  earn  his  living.  Good  abili- 
ties, coupled  with  exceptional  energy, 
are  better  worth  having,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic disposition  Is  productive  of 
far  more  happiness  than  the  artistic. 
Occasionally  when  one  encounters  a 
talent  which  seems  to  sap  the  general 
ability,  inflate  the  vanity,  and  weaken 
the  will,  one  says  to  oneself  that  a 
single  mental  gift  is  sometimes  of  the 
nature  of  a  white  elephant. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  DOCTOR 


Just  as  I  thought  I  had  begun  to 
understand  the  provisions  of  the  Insur- 
ance Act  as  it  relates  to  doctors  a  new 
complication  arose  which  completely 
threw  me  off  my  balance;  and  since 
the  things  called  panels  have  been 
heard  about  I  have  not  understood  it 
at  all.  I  know  that  this  is  a  confes- 
sion of  bad,  or  at  the  best,  lasy  citizen- 
ship.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  make  a 
point  of  mastering  every  detail  of  an 
Act  which  concerns  the  welfare,  etc. 
But  I  have  simply  to  confess  that  I 
have  not  made  that  point  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  when  my  servant  Is  ill, 
instead  of  my  doctor  attending  him  as 
before,  and  charging  me  something 
less  than  the  half-guinea  or  guinea  for 
which  he  condescends  to  come  and  feel 
my  pulse,  my  servant  can  now  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physician  In  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  a  Harley  Street  specialist  may 
be  summoned  to  come  and  attend  him, 
and  be  paid  nlnepence  or  some  such  in- 
significant sum  by  the  Government 
TMs  I  dare  say  is  not  strictly  accurate; 
it  is  more  or  less  a  romantic  way  of 


stating  the  case;  but  that  he  will  have 
a  choice  among  several  doctors  seems 
certain.  And  I  have  been  set  think- 
ing of  this  curious  affair  of  choosing 
a  doctor,  and  what  it  is  that  governs 
one's  choice. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  never 
yet  found  the  ideal  doctor.  My  indis- 
positions are  few  and  simple,  and  of  a 
kind  for  which  conscience  rather  than 
science  indicates  the  treatment;  so  my 
opportunities  of  choice  have  been  few. 
And  one's  choice  is  rather  more  limited 
than  appears.  I  live  in  a  part  of  May- 
fair  which  Is  much  inhabited  by  doc- 
tors; their  plates  gleam  upon  every 
hand  as  I  walk  to  my  own  door.  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  try  them  all,  but 
an  inherent  sense  of  loyalty  keeps  me 
fulthfal  to  one,  especially  as  when  he 
was  first  called  in  he  had  the  tact  care- 
fully to  inquire  Into  my  habits,  and  to 
explain  that  none  of  the  things  I 
enjoyed  most  were  bad  for  me,  pro- 
vided etc.  But  sometimes  unworthy 
doubts  assail  me.  I  wonder  whether, 
by  employing  some  other  doctor,  I 
might  not  enjoy  buoyant  health  without 
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any  moderation  at  all.  And  then  I 
look  at  the  brass  plates  as  a  child  with 
a  shilling  to  spend  looks  in  at  various 
shop  windows,  and  wonder,  suppos- 
ing I  were  to  make  a  change,  in  which 
quarter  my  money  would  be  best  ex- 
pended. The  mere  brass  plate  or  condi- 
tion of  the  hall  door  no  longer  deceives 
me.  I  have  seen  the  shabbiness  behind 
too  many  smart  hall  doors  to  take 
them  as  an  indication  of  anything  at 
all  except  a  desire  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. Window  curtains  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  windows  themselves  are 
a  much  better  guide;  but  all  these  ex- 
ternals are  really  fallacious;  and  there 
is  no  safe  guide  to  the  choice  of  a 
doctor  except  by  actual  trial 

And  even  when  we  do  try  a  new 
doctor,  how  many  of  us  want  the  same 
thing  from  him?  If  we  are  really  ill 
of  course  we  want  to  be  made  well; 
but  the  majority  of  a  doctor's  work  is 
attendance  on  people  who  are  not  really 
very  ill  at  all  and  to  whom  his  visits 
are  a  luxury.  I  confess  that  I  like  ex- 
tremely to  be  visited  by  the  doctor.  I 
cherish  the  thought  that  a  man  who 
has  spent  years  in  the  arduous  and  dif- 
ficult pursuit  of  exact  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  concentrating  the  whole  of  his 
resourceful  experience  upon  me.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  peculiarity  and  exceptional  in- 
terest of  my  case;  and  here  I  may 
point  out  that  the  first  duty  of  a  de- 
sirable doctor  is  to  appear  to  be  so 
struck  and  impressed.  If  he  does  not, 
the  awful  thought  seizes  me  that  fa- 
miliarity with  disease  has  made  him 
contemptuous  of  it  and  that  his  percep- 
tions are  dulled  by  custom.  He  may 
be  blind  to  the  vital  significance  of  my 
symptoms.  Nothing  therefore  that  he 
can  do  can  restore  him  to  my  confi- 
dence. If  I  get  worse  it  is  through  his 
blunder;  if  I  get  well  it  is  owing  to 
the  inherent  nobility  of  my  constitu- 
tion. And  in  either  case  I  inevitably 
regard  him  as  a  man  who  may  he  very 


well  for  ordinary,  everyday  people,  but 
who  is  unworthy  to  attend  upon  me. 

Then  there  is  the  doctor  who  takes 
you  too  seriously,  and  he  is  the  most 
undesirable  of  all.  He  forbids  you  this 
and  that  and  tells  you  that  you  must 
not  smoke  at  all  for  three  weeks,  and 
also  gives  you  other  commands  which, 
as  he  ought  to  know,  any  child  would 
disobey.  You  do  not  choose  him  a  sec- 
ond time.  Perhaps  the  most  alluring 
type  of  doctor  is  he  who  flatters  you  by 
assuming  that  you  have  a  scientific 
knowledge  almost  equal  to  his  own  rind 
who  discusses  your  symptoms,  not  in 
insulting  language  which  you  can  un- 
derstand, but  in  the  terms  which  he 
would  employ  if  he  were  consulting 
with  a  fellow  practitioner.  He  takes 
you  into  his  confidence  as  it  were.  He 
says,  "I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
medicine  because  you  are  quite  sensible 
enough  not  to  believe  In  it  I  have 
found  that  a  little  dry  champagne  in 
these  cases  works  wonders;  but  there 
is  one  thing  you  must  on  no  account 
touch,  and  that  Is  sherry."  Here  he 
draws  a  bow,  pretty  safely,  at  a  ven- 
ture, hoping  that  you  detest  sherry.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  have 
proved  to  be  a  really  bad  shot,  and  that 
you  really  are  fond  of  sherry,  he  will 
say,  "Very  well,  then,  a  glass  or  two 
of  dry  sherry;  but,  remember,  no 
champagne"!  The  two  tastes  hardly 
ever  go  together.  The  ideal  doctor 
will  proceed  on  a  system  of  this  kind, 
but  he  will,  in  addition,  cure  you. 
That  is  essential.  What  one  asks  from 
a  doctor  is,  in  short,  that  he  will  em- 
ploy the  particular  kind  of  manner  and 
method  which  is  most  attractive  to  you, 
and  that  he  will,  in  addition,  get  rid 
of  your  aliment  It  is  asking  a  good 
deal,  I  admit,  but  one  does  ask  a  good 
deal  from  doctors;  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  one  generally  gets  it 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  old  type  of 
family  physician  had  (Ids  great  advan- 
tage over  men  of  the  more  modern 
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school — that  he  did  acquire  the  knack 
of  approaching  every  case  with  a  grav- 
ity and  seriousness,  or  appearance  of 
gravity  and  seriousness,  which  were 
very  reassuring  to  the  patient  Some- 
thing of  the  mystic,  or  at  any  rate 
some  sense  that  there  is  a  mystery  In 
the  healer's  art,  was  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  old  physician.  The  mod- 
ern attempt  to  treat  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  an  exact  science  has  not 
been  entirely  successful.  The  truth  is 
that  healing  is  an  art,  and  not  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  an  art  of  which  science  is 
the  handmaid,  not  a  science  with  a  lit- 
tle art  thrown  In.  And  when  this  is 
understood,  all  the  gravity,  all  the  mys- 
tery, and  all  the  ritual  that  accom- 
panied the  old  "bedside  manner"  have 
a  certain  use  and  propriety.  How 
wonderful  is  the  sensation  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  which  a  really  impres- 
sive manner,  backed  by  sound  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  can  inspire  in  a 
sick  person!  You  may  say  that  it  Is 
the  knowledge  and  experience  that  ef- 
fect the  cure,  and  not  the  manner;  and 
yet  we  have  all  known  cases  in  which 

11m  Bfttutiay  Bartow. 


the  most  undeniable  attainments,  being 
allied  with  an  awkward,  diffident,  or 
unsympathetic  manner,  have  failed  to 
Inspire  Just  that  degree  of  confidence 
that  will  induce  a  patient  to  make  the 
little  effort  that  may  be  vital  to  re- 
covery. We  all  have  our  superstitions; 
In  the  slums  it  Is  the  exhibition  of 
some  black  and  nauseous  draught 
which  inspires  the  patient  with  confi- 
dence in  his  doctor's  ability;  in  my 
case,  the  draught  must  be  of  a  little 
more  subtle  and  delicate  kind,  and  be 
administered  per  aurem  instead  of  by 
the  mouth;  but  the  difference  is  only 
the  difference  of  composition;  the 
draught  or  the  cachet,  the  bolus  or  the 
linctus,  must  still  be  administered.  I 
see  that  the  Government  are  to  make 
the  doctors  a  certain  allowance  for  the 
drugs  they  use;  but  I  fear  they  will 
make  them  no  allowance  for,  and  so 
probably  discourage,  the  use  of  those 
more  subtle,  intellectual  applications 
which  give  such  variety  and  such  pleas- 
ure to  the  experience  of  being  mildly 
out  of  sorts. 

Filsott  Yottfw. 
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A  series  of  lectures  at  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Samuel  George  Smith  into  a 
book,  "Democracy  and  the  Church." 
The  author  attempts,  successfully  and 
delightfully,  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
modern  democracy,  its  ideals  and  ac- 
complishments, and  discover  the  part 
that  the  Church  always  has  played  In 
each  movement  for  a  larger  freedom, 
calling  to  his  aid  a  wide  and  scholarly 
reading.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  he 
decides  that  "the  mission  of  the 
church*  *  *  ♦  is  not  so  much  institu- 
tional as  inspirational,"  but  finds  that 
she  is  now  as  ever  "Everywhere  fight- 
ing zealously,  if  not  always  wisely,  in 


favor  of  every  good  cause,  so  far  as 
the  leaders  can  discover  the  issues." 
His  statement  of  the  adaptabMty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  to  each  new  In- 
spiration Is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
a  thoroughly  unbiassed  and  individual- 
istic study  of  the  social  side  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

The  second  series  of  Dean  Hodges' s 
"Saints  and  Heroes"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
presents  compact  biographies  of  leaders 
in  church  history  and  the  religious  prog- 
ress of  the  race  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  book  supplements  an  earlier  vol- 
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ume  which  was  devoted  to  saints  and 
heroes  from  the  founding  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  end  of  the  Middie  Ages.  The 
present  volume  begins  with  Martin 
Luther  and  ends  with  John  Wesley. 
The  intervening  chapters  relate  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  St  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Thomas  Oranmer,  John  Calvin,  John 
Knox,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  William  the 
Silent,  William  Brewster,  William 
Laud,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Bunyan 
and  George  Fox.  This  list  of  subjects 
indicates  the  catholicity  of  the  author, 
and  the  same  trait  is  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  treated.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the 
book,  however,  is  the  human  interest 
which  Dean  Hodges  has  imparted  to 
these  great  characters.  The  biog- 
raphies are  necessarily  brief,  but  they 
are  graphic  and  well-proportioned,  and 
they  will  be  found  Interesting  and  easy 
reading  by  readers  young  or  old.  A 
dozen  or  more  portraits  illustrate  the 
book. 

A  book  of  extraordinary  erudition 
and  also  of  great  charm  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  James  H.  Leuba  (The 
■Macmillan  Company)  under  the  title  of 
"A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion." 
Prof.  Leuba  states  frankly  at  the  out- 
set that  he  "shows  that  the  gods  of  re- 
ligion are  inductions  from  experience  and 
are  therefore  proper  objects  of  sci- 
ence." (The  italics  are  his).  Further- 
more he  goes  on  to  confess  frankly 
that  gods,  or  God,  are  to  him  mere  sub- 
jective realities  with  no  objective  cor- 
relative. Having  thus  cleared  the  way 
he  begins  with  the  "origin  of  magic 
and  religion" — which  he  thinks  at  the 
beginning  very  closely  related — ana 
rises  from  the  most  primitive  to  the 
highest  forms  of  spiritual  experience. 
As  the  last  word  of  present  day  wor- 
ship he  accepts  primitive  Christianity, 
Pantheism,  and  Buddhism.  He  rather 
doubts  whether  Buddhism  is  rightfully 
a  religion  and  is  sure  that  present-day 


Christianity  is  definitely  estranged 
from  the  principles  of  its  founder.  He 
offers,  for  any  or  all  of  these,  the  re- 
ligion of  Humanity.  His  last  chapter 
is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book; 
his  religion  is  too  hazy. 

While  the  average  Occidental  of  the 
autobiography-writing  class  is  un- 
doubtedly wise  in  waiting  until  old 
age  before  beginning,  in  Japan,  these 
matters,  like  so  many  others,  may  go 
by  opposites.  Certainly,  Mr.  Yoshio 
Marklno  has  managed,  without  leaving 
his  thirties,  to  make  "When  I  Was  a 
Child"  a  very  delightful  volume.  His 
autobiographical  handicaps  were  tre- 
mendous. The  name  of  Yoshio  Mar- 
kino  is  not  a  household  word,  nor  even, 
—on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,— 
a  medium  of  exchange  at  afternoon 
teas.  His  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  one  long  mutiny.  And  he 
avows  on  the  first  page  that  his  pur- 
pose in  writing  is  to  provide  "a  good 
material  for  the  psychological  profes- 
sor to  solve  many  theories  from  it" 
But  the  first  chapter  reveals  a  per- 
sonality so  irresistibly  naive  and  hu- 
morous that  there  is  no  need  of  ap- 
pealing to  "Who's  Who"  to  Justify  the 
book's  existence;  then  the  fate  of  one's 
native  language  in  his  hands  begins  to 
take  on  that  fearful  interest  with 
which  one  watches  a  conjurer  break 
eggs  into  a  new  hat  and  turn  them  into 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs;  and  as  for  the 
psychological  professor,  he  would 
surely  find  that  his  enjoyment  of  the 
book  was  due  more  to  his  common  hu- 
manity than  to  his  scientific  knowledge. 
Not  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  se- 
rious consideration— Mr.  Marklno  has 
lived  a  varied  life:  at  five,  studying 
the  ancient  philosophies  with  his 
father;  at  fifteen,  studying  Christianity 
In  a  mission  school;  at  twenty,  washing 
dishes  and  scrubbing  windows  In  S.in 
Francisco;  and  at  thirty-five,  a  success- 
ful artist  in  London;  and  he  has  Ihort 
it  philosophically  as  well  as  humor- 
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ously.  There  is  more  than  entertain- 
ment to  be  found  In  his  ideas  of  life. 
and  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. Bnt  the  best  of  all  Is  Just  the 
mixture  of  laughableness  and  likable- 
ness  that  makes  the  reader  turn  so 
often  to  the  excellent  portrait  that 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  book. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Go. 

Mr.  F.  Weiten  Kampfs  "American 
Graphic  Art"   is   one   of  those   books 
which,   once  published.    Instantly   be- 
come Indispensable  to  students  of  its 
subject,  and  to  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  works  of  reference. 
In  the  very  modest  "Word  of  Expla- 
nation/' which  eerves  him  as  a  pref- 
ace, Mr.  Weiten  Kampf  mentions  the 
present  absolute  lack  of  any  similar 
American  work,  although  there  is  more 
than  one  recent  history  of  American 
sculpture  and  painting.     The  late  S. 
R.   Koehler  and  Mr.   Weiten   Kampf 
collaborated  in  writing  the  American 
section  of  a  German  four-volume  his- 
tory of  contemporary  reproductive  art, 
published  in  Vienna  less  than  twenty 
years  ago,   and  in   the  present  book 
the  surviving  author  reviews  the  whole 
subject,  not  in  strict  historical  order, 
and  not  including  all  artists,  but  aim- 
ing to  bring  out  the  most  striking  and 
original  characteristics  of  each  period, 
and  of  each  type  of  artist.    Etching, 
line  and  stipple,   mezzotint,  aquatint, 
wood-engraving  of  the   old   and   new 
schools,  the  wood-engravings  done  by 
painters,  and  lithography,  are  consid- 
ered in  turn,  and  separate  chapters  are 
given  to  the  illustrators  of  books  and 
magazines,  to  caricature,  to  the  comic 
paper,  to  the  book  plate,  and  to  various 
miscellaneous  varieties  of  applied  gra- 
phic art  from  business  cards  to  posters. 
Some  forty  specimens  of  the  different 
species    of    work    described    furnish 
means  for  the  novice's  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  text,  and  revive 
interesting  memories  In  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  the  whole  topic  is  fa- 


miliar. A  good  index  facilitates  ref- 
erence, and  increases  the  value  of  the 
book  especially  as  part  of  a  library, 
and,  more  particularly,  of  a  school  li- 
brary. In  these  days  of  text  books  il- 
lustrated by  reproductions  of  the  best 
works,  a  child  may  be  simultaneously 
Instructed  in  art,  literature,  and  his- 
tory, and  given  a  competent  teacher, 
this  volume  may  be  contrived  to  pay 
this  triple  debt  Mr.  Weiten  Kampf 
and  his  publishers  equally  deserve  con- 
gratulation.    Henry  Holt  &  Go. 

Two  more  volumes, — the  seventh  and 
eighth — have  been  added  to  "The  Jour- 
nals of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  and  edited 
by  Edward  W.   Emerson  and  Waldo 
Emerson    Forbes.      They    cover    the 
years  1815-48  and  1849-55  respectively, 
and  together  carry  Emerson  from  the 
age  of  41  to  52.  These  were  important 
years  in  his  life:  he  was  busy  prepar- 
ing  and    delivering   lectures,   a    task 
which  he  did  not  enjoy,  for  the  larger 
the  audiences  which  gathered  to  hear 
him,  the  less  was  he  pleased;  he  vis- 
ited    England,     and     renewed     his 
acquaintance  with  Carlyle,  and  gath- 
ered the  material  which  later  was  pub- 
lished in  his  "English  Traits";  and  he 
passed  through  painful  experiences  of 
personal    grief    and    pecuniary    loss. 
They  were  momentous  years  in  the 
nation's   life;   marked   by   the   Texas 
annexation,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the 
increasing  anti-slavery  agitation,  and 
the    gathering   of    the    forces    which 
found  their  climax  a  few  years  later 
in  the  Civil  War.    Both  the  personal 
experiences  and  the  national  events 
find  their  place  in  these  records;  and 
with  them  are  mingled  reflections  up- 
on life  and  philosophy,  upon  art  and 
letters,  upon  conduct  and  duty,  upon 
personal   idiosyncrasies   and   national 
tendencies, — sometimes     serious     and 
sometimes  whimsical  and   humorous. 
He  Jotted  down  In  his  Journals  what- 
ever came  into  his  mind  or  passed 
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under  his  observation;  and,  so  far  as 
public  events  were  concerned,  his  at- 
titude was  that  of  an  observer  rather 
than  a  participant;  yet  he  was  capable 
of  warming  into  vigorous  Indignation 
over  such  an  incident  as  the  forcible 
ejection  of  Samuel  Hoar  from  South 
Carolina  as  an  abolitionist  ''undesir- 
able,"  or  what   he   regarded  as   the 
betrayal  of  the  North  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster.    Many  of  the  passages  quoted 
were  afterward  expanded  in  his  lec- 
tures; and  bits  of  irregular  and  spon- 
taneous verse  which  appear  here  and 
there   were    later   wrought   out   into 
more  finished  forms.    In  a  sense,  we 
have  here  some  of  his  books  In  the 
making;  but,  what  is  more  important 
and  more  beguiling,  we  have  most  in- 
timate glimpses  of  Emerson's  Inner  self, 
his  processes  of  thought,  and  his  deep- 
est convictions.    The  volumes  are  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  Emerson  at 
the  age  of  43,  of  Channing,  of  Garlyle, 
of  Margaret   Fuller   and  of   Charles 
King  Newcomb, — the  last  a  friend  of 
whom  Emerson  writes  with  extrava- 
gant warmth,  but  whose  name  most 
readers  will  encounter  for  the  first  time 
in  these  pages.    One  sighs  for  an  In- 
dex to  these  full  and  rich  volumes: 
but  the  place  of  an  Index  is   very 
nearly  supplied  by  the  detailed  sum- 
maries which  are  prefixed  to  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  extracts  from  the  Jour- 
nals.   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

There  are  a  host  of  questions  about 
the  dramatic  art  which  not  only  the 
would-be  playwright  but  the  play-goer 
who  feels  a  vital  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject desires  to  have  answered.  Wil- 
liam Archer  has  framed  anew  and  an- 
swered these  questions  in  his  last  book, 
a  manual  of  craftsmanship,  which 
bears  the  simple  title  "Play-Making." 
A  number  of  books  already  discuss  the 
technique  of  the  drama,  and  volumes  of 
dramatic  criticism  exist,  most  of  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  stu- 


dent who  is  not  far  advanced,  or  by 
the  general  reader.    The  present  work 
thus  supplies  a  need  of  long  standing, 
and  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction with  Its  authoritativeness  and 
simplicity.    It  considers  the  structure 
of  a  play  from  the  choosing  of  the 
theme  to  the  completed  whole,  touching 
not  only  upon  the  skeleton  of  the  plot 
and  the  arrangement  of  events  into 
acts  and  scenes,  but  also  upon  charac- 
ter drawing  and  dramatic  psychology. 
Mr.    Archer's    attitude    throughout   is 
well-balanced;    he    emphasizes    every- 
where the  necessity  of  the  playwright's 
bearing  In  mind  a  normal,  average  au- 
dience, rather  than  considering  dram- 
atic expression  as  existing  for  its  own 
sake.     A  most  interesting  chapter  Is 
that  In  which  Mr.  Archer  combats  the 
conventional  definition  of  drama,  L  e. 
as  a  struggle  of  the  human  will  against 
obstacles.     He  claims  that  this  does 
not  characterize  drama  in  distinction 
from  other  forms  of  fiction,  for  accord- 
ing to  this  standard  Robinson  Crusoe 
might  be  called  a  drama.    Rather,  Mr. 
Archer  finds  the  essence  of  drama  to 
be  crisis,  and  that  drama  is  the  art  of 
crisis  as  the  novel  Is  the  art  of  gradual 
development    Technical  discussion  is 
everywhere  vitalized  by  concrete  ex- 
amples.     Each     reference    Is     xnaJe 
clear,  so  that  if  the  reader  happens  not 
to  be  familiar  with  the  play  cited,  the 
point    Is    not    obscured.      Ibsen    and 
Shakespeare  are  the  dramatists  most 
drawn  upon   for  Illustrative  material 
because  they  are  the  most  generally  ac- 
cessible.    A   great   deal   of  dramatic 
criticism  Is  thus  to  be  found  In  the 
book,  but  it  Is  clearly  indicated  that 
this  material  exists  not  for  its  own 
sake  but  to  elucidate  the  theories  ad- 
vanced.   Every  student  of  the  drama 
will  find  this  a  handy  desk  book,  and 
the  play-goer  will   have  his  pleasure 
increased  and  his  understanding  broad- 
ened by  Its  perusal.     Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 
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Hymn  to  Death— The  First  Snow. 


HYMN  TO  DEATH. 

Great  Herald  of  the  throne-room  of  the 
King, 
How  many  voices  hast  thou?   For  not 

all 
Souls  that  thou  callest  tremble  at  thy 
call. 
To  some  thou  art  the  first  gleam  of  the 

Spring, 
A     long-desired     and     very     golden 
thing! 
Whose  soul  is  white,  his  fear  of  thee 

is  small 
Who   art   the   reed   that   Sin   hath 
dipped  in  gall! 
O  strange-eyed  angel  with  the  radiant 
wing, 
Pass  at  my  hour  cool  fingers  thro'  my 

hair, 
And  smooth  out  all  the  pucker'd  lines 
of  care, 
And  softly  disentangle  without  pain 
My  soul  from  her  corruptible  domain! 

For  One  there  is  hath  conquered  thee, 
O  Death; 
Hath  hurl'd  thee,  King  of  Terrors, 

from  thy  throne. 
Making  thy  will  obedient  to  His  own, 
And  breathing  sweetness  even  to  thy 

breath! 
'Tis  He,  who  now  thy  stroke  admon- 
isbeth, 
Who  once  'neath  thy  dominion  made 

no  moan! 
'Tis  He,  whose  brow  was  meek,  tre- 
mendous grown 
Claimeth    thy    sovereignty,    and    con- 
quereth! 
Thou  too  art  signed  with  the  Gross! 

Thy  hand 
Holdeth  the  pure  white  symbol  of 
God's  land. 
Thou  dost  annunciate  the  end  of  woe, 
As    Gabriel    to    God's    Mother    long 
ago! 

So  shouldst  thou  woo  me  from  love's 
dear  delight, 
Or  snatch  me  in  a  whirlwind  from 

my  wavs. 
Or  wean  my  lips  thro'  dim  and  dwind- 
ling days 
From  this  world's  breast,  or  kiss  me 
soft  o'  night; 
Or  shouldst  thou  meet  me  on  Pain's 
lonely  height, 


Where  all  too  oft  the  weary  flesh  be- 
trays, 
Tet  shall  my  lips  be  tremulous  with 
praise 
To  Him  whose  mercy  far  transcends 
thy  might 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  Death  that  from  the 

sacristy 
Cometh    with    strength    of    solemn 
litany, 
Asperglng  with  the  dew  of  holy  tears 
Our  souls  from  all  the  dross  of  mortal 
years!  .  .  . 

R.  A.  Eric  Shepherd. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 

Not  yet  was  winter  come  to  earth's 

soft  floor, 
The   tideless  wave,   the   warm  white 

road,  the  shore, 
The  serried  town  whose  small  street 

tortuously 
Led  darkling  to  the  dazzling  sea; 

Not  yet  to  breathing  man,  not  to  his 

song, 
Not  to  his  comforted  heart,  not  to  the 

long 
Close-cultivated  lands  beneath  the  hill. 
Summer  was  gently  with  them  still. 

But  on   the   Apennine   mustered   the 

cloud; 
The  grappling  Storm  shut  down.  Aloft, 

aloud, 
Ruled  secret  Tempest  one  long  day  and 

night 
Until  another  morning's  light. 

Oh,    tender    mountain-tops    and    deli- 
cate, 

Where  summer-long  the  westering  sun- 
light sate! 

Within  that  fastness  darkened   from 
the  sun. 
What  solitary  things  were  done? 

The  clouds   let  go;    they   rose,   they 

winged  away. 
Snow-white     the     altered     mountains 

faced  the  day 
As    Saints    who    keep    their    counsel 
sealed  and  fast 
Their  anguish  over-past. 

Alice  Meynell. 

Tfce  Saturday  Rtrtew. 
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American  life  1b  still  too  Intense,  the 
problems  of  its  economic  development, 
and  the  relations  between  the  individ- 
ual and  the  State,  still  too  unsettled, 
to  hare  fostered  an  interest  in  the 
nation  at  large,  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy  which  are  no  lees  far-reaching 
in  their  nature,  because  not  visibly  op- 
pressive. Yet  the  recent  vast  exten- 
sion in  foreign  trade,  and  the  gradual 
industrial  evolution  of  the  country, 
coupled  with  the  growth  of  population, 
causing  American  exports  to  be  in- 
creasingly manufactures,  and  decreas- 
ingly  agricultural,  must  inevitably 
bring  about  an  augmenting  attention  to 
questions  of  external  order.  Already, 
within  the  last  decade,  this  has  be- 
come noticeable  in  the  importance 
which  the  so-called  "Open  Door"  in 
China,  and  the  relations  with  Latin 
America  have  assumed  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  In  both  instances,  trade,  pres- 
ent and  future,  has  been  the  founda- 
tion and  the  objective  of  interest  The 
political  cloak  assumed,  in  the  one 
case,  by  often  repeated  formulas  re- 
garding the  integrity  of  China,  in  the 
other  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
American  sisterhood,  has  covered  the 
very  legitimate  self-interest  presented 
by  the  extension  of  commercial  rela- 
tions and  the  growth  of  the  nation's 
influence. 

Beyond  this,  however,  watchfulness 
ceased.  The  affairs  of  Europe,  pictur- 
esque and  weighty  as  they  appeared, 
yet  seemed  to  have  no  immediate  visi- 
ble relation  to  the  United  States.  In 
whatever  direction  might  lie  natural 
sympathies,  the  country  as  a  whole  re- 
mained unaware  that  its  own  inter- 
ests were  in  any  way  concerned  or  af- 
fected by  the  future  of  the  European 
problem  and  indifferent  thereto.  A  tra- 
ditional disinterestedness  continued  as 


potent  a  formula  of  statecraft  as  half 
a  century  ago,  without  Americans  re- 
alizing that  altered  conditions  rendered 
necessary  a  modification  of  this  atti- 
tude, and  that  the  vast  extension  of 
international  interests  and  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  no  longer  per- 
mitted former  isolation.  While  the 
country  had  consciously  altered  Its  po- 
litical, strategical  and  economic  situa- 
tion In  the  world  by  the  creation  of 
new  oversea  interests  and  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  a  centuryt  it  yet  cher- 
ished the  illusion  of  being  able  to  pre- 
serve intact  diplomatic  ideas  that  had 
long  since  served  their  time.  The  be- 
lief prevailed  that  since  in  Europe, 
America  had  no  territorial  interests  nor 
ambition,  it  had  likewise  no  solicitude 
and  could  with  impunity  remain  indif- 
ferent to  whatever  occurred  on  its  po- 
litical plane. 

A  brief  retrospect  suggests,  however, 
ample  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  Eu- 
ropean balance  of  power  has  been  such 
a  permanent  factor  since  the  birth  of 
the  republic  that  Americans  have  never 
realized  how  Its  absence  would  have 
affected  their  political  status.  The  na- 
tional existence  was  first  brought  about 
by  European  dissension.  When  Pitt 
resisted  Napoleon,  the  justifiable  irrita- 
tion felt  against  British  high-handed- 
ness at  sea  caused  Americans  to  forget 
that  England's  fight  was  In  reality 
their  own,  and  that  the  undisputed 
master  of  Europe  would  not  have  been 
long  in  finding  pretexts  to  reacquire  the 
Louisiana  territory  which,  except  for 
England,  he  would  never  have  relin- 
quished. When  the  Holy  Alliance  en- 
deavored to  concentrate  the  power  of 
Europe  under  the  banner  of  legitimacy 
and  divine  right,  Canning,  by  inspiring 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  interposed  an  ef- 
fective restraint  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere,  and  in  the  often-quoted  phrase, 
"called  in  the  New  World  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old." 

Fifty  years  later,  had  England  joined 
France  in  recognizing  the  Confederacy 
or  in  her  abortive  Mexican  adventure, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  might 
have  run  a  different  course.  At  no 
time  since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public could  a  change  materially  alter- 
ing the  ancient  European  balance  of 
power  have  been  brought  about  with- 
out perceptibly  affecting  American  in- 
terests and  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  Even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  Increase  in  the  country's  re- 
sources and  population,  this  political 
axiom  holds  as  true  as  it  did  in  the 
period  of  national  formation  and  weak- 
ness. The  undisputed  paramountcy  of 
any  nation,  both  by  land  and  sea,  must 
inevitably  make  that  Power  a  menace 
and  a  peril  to  every  other  country.  In 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Olney,  were  the  career 
of  a  Napoleon  ever  again  to  approach 
or  even  to  threaten  repetition,  not 
merely  sentiment  and  sympathy,  but 
the  strongest  consideration  of  self-pre- 
servation and  self-defence  might  com- 
pel the  United  States  to  take  sides.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  Interest  to  survey 
the  forces  of  war  and  peace  to-day  at 
work  in  Europe  and  see  if  there  lies 
any  menace  to  that  balance  of  power, 
the  preservation  of  which  is  essential 
to  its  national  security. 

At  a  time  when  arbitration  and  peace 
movements  have  assumed  an  unprece- 
dented importance,  it  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  age  that  there  should 
likewise  be  so  vast  an  increase  of 
armaments  and  military  preparation. 
The  same  scepticism  in  abstract  jus- 
tice, the  same  belief  in  the  possible  im- 
minence of  a  great  conflict,  the  same 
desire  on  the  part  of  every  nation  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  its  own  political  for- 
tunes is  apparent  throughout  the  world. 
A   feeling   of   unrest,   moreover,   has 


spread  over  Europe,  and  the  inflam- 
mable state  of  its  public  opinion  is 
everywhere  noticeable.  The  modern 
conception  of  the  nation  in  arms,  and 
the  prolonged  situation  of  a  peace  con- 
stantly more  prepared  for  war  is  not 
the  only  cause  for  the  existence  of  this 
spirit  The  fresh  taxation  imposed 
by  economically  wasteful  armaments 
at  the  same  time  as  nations  find  them- 
selves increasingly  compelled  to  em- 
bark on  extensive  and  expensive  pro- 
grammes of  social  reform,  have  con- 
tributed to  augment  the  cost  of  life 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  discon- 
tent throughout  Europe  with  the  sys- 
tem of  'parliamentarism  and  certain  re- 
sults of  representative  Government 
France,  England,  and  Germany  are  all 
experiencing  this,  though  for  different 
causes  and  with  different  purposes  In 
view.  To  a  nation  confronted  by  in- 
ternal difficulties  the  diversion  of  an 
energetic  foreign  policy  appealing  to  a 
united  patriotism  is  always  a  possible 
alternative.  That  it  has  rarely  been 
abused  stands  to  the  credit  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship.  But  in  any  sur- 
vey of  the  existing  situation,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent,  it  lurks  in  the 
background  as  a  dangerous  possibility. 
It  remains  an  anomaly  that  modern 
democratic  government  has  been  no 
more  peaceful  than  former  absolutism. 
Moltke's  prophecy  that  popular  rule 
enhanced  the  likelihood  of  war  was  cor- 
rect The  situation  lately  witnessed  in 
the  parliamentary  discussion  over  the 
Moroccan  agreement  in  both  Germany 
and  France,  where  the  leaders  of  politi- 
cal parties  were  far  more  combative 
and  unyielding  than  their  Government 
proved  significant  though  in  the  one 
instance  hostility  was  directed  against 
F.ngland,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
against  the  readiness  of  the  French 
Government  to  compromise.  The  high 
sensitiveness  of  a  proud  people,  the 
confidence  in  its  own  strength,  and  the 
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critical  and  often  malignant  scrutiny  to 
which  every  Government  is  now  ex- 
posed from  within,  are  all  factors  con- 
tributing to  embitter  the  atmosphere 
of  international  relations  by  stiffening 
the  attitude  of  those  in  power. 

Various  elements  have  thus  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  present 
state  of  restlessness  and  uncertainty 
in  Europe.  Nor  are  other  signs  want- 
ing to  confirm  this.  Like  the  flight  of 
birds  before  a  storm,  some  indication 
of  the  belief  in  the  likelihood  of  an  im- 
pending conflict  may  be  gathered  from 
the  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  European  States  to  preserve 
their  neutrality  and  their  independence 
in  the  event  of  the  greater  Powers  going 
to  war.  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  Switzerland, 
have  each  quite  recently  taken  stock  of 
their  position  in  such  event,  and  em- 
barked on  fresh  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes to  Increase  the  national  se- 
curity. A  wave  of  renewed  militarism 
and  nationalism  has  spread  over  Eu- 
rope. France,  where  it  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  years,  is  now  witnessing  an 
intense  revival  provoked  by  the  recent 
difficulties  with  Germany  over  Mo- 
rocco, and  excited  by  its  splendid  suc- 
cess in  aviation.  In  Russia  the  painful 
awakening  after  the  Manchurian  War, 
has  led  to  a  reorganized  Army  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  Navy.  In  Aus- 
tria-Hungary the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  late  annexation  prompted  a 
military  reform,  while  gratitude  to  Ger- 
many for  the  assistance  rendered  dur- 
ing that  crisis,  has  led  to  an  extensive 
battleship  programme  and  awakened 
for  the  first  time  naval  ambition. 
Italy  again,  whatever  be  the  future  of 
her  newly  designed  African  Empire, 
realizes  that  she  has  condemned  her- 
self during  many  years  to  come  to  a 
vastly  Increased  expenditure  for  arma- 
ments 
The  sources  of  European  unrest  could, 

however,  be   more   lightly    dismissed 


without  the  antagonism  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  spite 
of  the  attempts  made  on  both  sides 
to  explain  It  away,  and  to  dwell  on 
the  pacific  disposition  animating  the 
construction  of  new  "Dreadnoughts," 
this  remains  as  an  irreducible  fact  ob- 
scuring the  political  horizon.  Nor 
should  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  con- 
test for  commercial  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  two  countries,  one  seeking  to 
preserve,  the  other  to  gain  new  mar- 
kets. Intelligent  Germans  are  the  first 
to  recognize  that  neither  their  mer- 
chants nor  their  trade  suffer  in  British 
Colonies.  Beneath  it  lies  the  deeply 
conscious  rival  ambition  of  two  great 
nations,  the  one  to  maintain  undimin- 
ished the  heritage  conquered  by  its 
forebears,  the  other  to  obtain  the  place 
"under  the  sun*'  which  it  regards  as  its 
right.  And  the  magnitude  of  this  is- 
sue is  enhanced  by  the  hardly  lesser 
constellations  gravitating  around  the 
rivals,  each  with  Its  own  historic  tra- 
ditions and  interests,  but  who  have 
realized  comparative  security  in  a  sys- 
tem which  finds  its  political  expres- 
sion in  the  series  of  alliances  and  un- 
derstandings forming  the  balance  of 
modern  Europe. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
grave  danger  of  the  present  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
lies  In  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ficulty between  the  two  Powers. 
Where  a  concrete  obstacle  stands  in 
the  way,  by  compromise  and  mutual 
goodwill  It  may  be  removed.  In  recent 
years,  the  Anglo-French  and  Anglo- 
Russian  negotiations,  by  a  judicious 
policy  of  give-and-take,  smoothed  out 
through  diplomatic  means  the  colonial 
rivalry  of  a  century.  But  between 
Germany  and  England  similar  adjust- 
ment is  impossible.  Their  antagonism 
presents  nothing  concrete  save  rival 
ambition.  Both  Powers  are  logical 
and  right  in  their  attitude.  From  Eng- 
land's point  of  view  she  is  carrying 
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out  her  traditional  policy  of  wellnigh 
four  centuries.  Whether  set  forth  by 
an  Elizabethan  Cecil  or  a  modern 
Lloyd  George,  whether  directed  against 
a  Spanish  Armada,  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  legions  of  Napoleon, 
or  the  might  of  William  II.,  the  pur- 
pose is  the  same.  The  same  causes 
have  made  her  the  enemy  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  the  friend  of  Prussia, 
which  make  her  to-day  the  friend  of 
Russia  and  France  and  the  adversary 
of  a  united  Germany  seeking  over- 
sea expansion. 

The  position  of  Germany  is  no  less 
logical.  Having  achieved  her  unity 
and  Imperial  position  by  blood  and 
Iron,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
abandon  the  element  of  armed  force, 
which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  her 
triumph.  Patriotic  Germans  may  dif- 
fer among  themselves  whether  an  in- 
creased naval  programme  is  advisable, 
but  the  nation  is  practically  united 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  her  military  supremacy, 
both  by  reason  of  an  exposed  central 
continental  position  and  because  of  the 
unhealed  wound  inflicted  on  her  West- 
ern neighbor.  It  is  no  fault  of  Ger- 
many if  her  strength  is  so  huge  that 
Europe  trembles  when  she  moves.  Nor 
is  she  to  blame  if  in  the  quest  for  new 
outlets  all  efforts  at  expansion  under 
her  own  flag  are  thwarted  by  the  Co- 
lonial Empires  of  her  rivals.  The  un- 
fortunate position  of  Germany  in  this 
respect  is  readily  apparent,  but  less  ob- 
vious is  any  peaceful  remedy  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  neutrals. 
The  suggestion  lately  advanced  of 
compensation  in  the  Congo,  or  in,  the 
Portuguese  Colonies,  even  if  practi- 
cable would  only  be  a  later  cause  of 
difficulty.  It  might  delay,  but  could 
not  arrest,  the  growing  antagonism  be- 
tween two  great  countries  in  their 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  appetite 
for  Colonies  is  fed  on  what  it  con- 
sumes,   and   a   Justifiable  desire    for 


more  suitable  frontiers  or  enlarged 
boundaries  would  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  surrender.  What  on  one 
side  could  be  regarded  as  generosity, 
would  on  the  other  be  interpreted  as 
weakness,  with  the  invitation  for  sub- 
sequent aggression  brought  about  by 
the  pressure  of  strength. 

There  is  no  desire  herein  to  criticize 
Germany.  Her  action,  present  and  pro- 
spective, is  that  of  a  great  nation  con- 
scious of  its  force,  but  conscious  also 
of  the  limitations  of  its  present  exer- 
cise and  of  having  arrived  too  late  in 
the  field  of  colonial  enterprise  and  con. 
quest  On  the  side  of  Germany  there 
should,  however,  be  less  Irritation  at 
the  acts  of  other  Powers  desiring  to 
preserve  their  own,  and  unwilling  to 
diminish  an  Empire  won  by  the  valor 
and  foresight  of  their  ancestors. 

Although  the  Anglo-German  antago- 
nism finds  sources  of  friction  in  Africa, 
its  essence  is  far  more  metropolitan 
than  colonial,  and  Its  character  psycho- 
logical more  than  commercial.  The 
feeling  of  hostile  antagonism  exists  to- 
day among  the  English  and  German 
people  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  their 
Governments.  The  latter  realize  viv- 
idly the  terrific  responsibility  of  such 
a  conflict,  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
est* involved,  the  catastrophic  nature 
alike  of  victory  or  defeat  In  the  fact 
that  neither  can  wish  to  precipitate 
this  contest  lies  the  surest  hope  for 
peace. 

Mutual  hesitations  exist  which  must 
counsel  prudence.  The  prestige  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty, 
acquired  by  war  but  fortified  by  peace, 
is  too  great  to  risk  everything  in  a 
struggle  which  if  unsuccessful  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne. 
German  military  science  has  as  its 
axiom,  moreover,  to  embark  on  no  war 
unless  certain  of  success;  while  the 
destruction  of  Its  seagoing  commerce  is 
accepted  as  inevitable.  France  bad  In 
the  past  appeared  to  Germany  as  the 
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hostage  for  England.  But  even  in  this, 
victory  no  longer  seems  as  certain  as 
before.  In  the  eyes  of  experienced  ob- 
servers, the  German  Army  has  deterio- 
rated in  recent  years,  and  the  French 
has  comraensurately  improved.  Now 
that  the  latter  is  no  longer  honey- 
combed by  dissension  Its  still-existing 
superiority  in  artillery  and  its  new  de- 
velopment of  aviation  give  it  certain 
advantages  over  the  greater  numerical 
strength  of  Germany.  For  the  first 
time  also  since  Waterloo  England  is 
able  to  throw  a  military  force  of  conse- 
quence on  continental  soil.  The  six 
British  divisions  of  professional  sol- 
diers equipped  for  foreign  service  and 
ready  for  early  mobilisation,  are  to-day 
a  fact  which  Germany  cannot  fail  to 
consider,  and  which  should  contribute 
toward  remedying  any  inferiority  in 
men  from  which  France  would  suffer. 
The  fields  of  Belgium  may  again  wit- 
ness a  struggle  where  the  descendants 
of  Napoleon  and  Wellington's  men  will 
this  time  stand  side  by  side  against 
Butcher's. 

If  the  uncertainty  of  victory  on  land 
as  on  sea  thus  imposes  a  restraint  on 
the  German  warlike  spirit,  the  tremen- 
dous consequences  of  a  conflict  like- 
wise speaks  for  prudence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  peril  of  a  contest  which 
would  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
her,  the  terrific  sacrifices  entailed  even 
In  the  event  of  victory,  the  risk  of  star- 
vation at  home  in  case  of  disasters  at 
sea.  the  possibility  of  invasion,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Empire  if  defeated,  are 
all  nightmares  to  appal  the  most  ven- 
turesome statesman. 

There  is  little  danger  that,  conscious 
of  these  grave  responsibilities  any  Ger- 
man or  British  Government  would  do 
aught  to  precipitate  a  conflict  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  however  favor- 
able the  moment  might  appear.  But 
there  Is  serious  danger  lest  in  an  at- 
mosphere as  surcharged  as  is  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of 


hostility  existing  on  both  sides,  some 
petty  cause  of  friction,  or  some  paltry 
colonial  quarrel,  inflaming  public  opin- 
ion, should  induce  either  Government 
to  prefer  a  foreign  contest  which  it 
might  regard  as  Inevitable  to  domestic 
humiliation.  The  explosion  provoked 
by  the  so-called  Agadir  incident,  which 
brought  three  nations  to  the  verge  of 
war  for  a  few  square  miles  of  Moroc- 
can sand,  is  significant  of  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  aroused,  and  of  the 
pregnancy  of  danger.  Future  war  or 
peace  is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  German  people  far  more 
than  in  that  of  their  Governments. 
The  decision  rests  with  them  not  to 
goad  the  latter  into  assuming  posi- 
tions or  advancing  pretensions  from 
which  honorable  retreat  will  have  be- 
come impossible. 

Whatever  be  the  future  of  this  situa- 
tion a  far-sighted  statesmanship  com- 
pels the  United  States,  as  it  does 
every  other  nation,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  break- 
ing out  in  the  near  future  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  to 
consider  in  what  manner  its  interests 
would  be  affected.  It  is  an  easy 
remedy  to  repeat  the  old  adage  about 
American  proverbial  non-interference 
in  European  affairs.  With  all  respect 
toward  a  policy  which  in  the  past  has 
been  thoroughly  sound,  it  cannot  be 
said  in  this  instance  to  offer  a  com- 
plete panacea.  A  struggle  between  the 
two  nations,  even  though  it  did  not  set 
ablaze  the  rest  of  Europe,  cannot  leave 
America  indifferent  In  too  many 
regions  of  the  world  would  its  interests 
be  affected  by  such  reality. 

It  would  withal  be  absurd  to  deduce 
from  this  that  the  United  States  would 
be  dragged  Into  a  war  against  all  in- 
clination. The  alternative  of  arms  is 
no  necessary  consequence  of  diplo- 
matic interest,  and  in  such  a  conflict 
direct  participation  would  with  proper 
precautions   be   most  unlikely.     This 
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should  not,  however,  excuse  any  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  Americans  to  con* 
aider  the  various  political,  strategic, 
and  economic  points  of  view  In  differ* 
ent  regions  of  the  world,  where  such 
struggle  would  react  upon  them,  or 
how  the  balance  of  power,  which  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  in  Europe,  would 
be  affected  by  the  contest.  An  indica- 
tion of  its  wide-reaching  nature  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  field  of  hostili- 
ties, would,  for  instance,  be  presented 
in  the  Far  Bast,  where  the  even  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  European  influ- 
ence would  leave  America  face  to  face 
with  a  commensurately  more  power- 
ful Japan.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Phil- 
ippines the  situation  thus  created  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  stability  and 
strength  attained  by  China.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances where  to  ensure  respect 
for  the  often  pledged  integrity  of  that 
State  would  lead  the  United  States 
toward  a  course  of  action  which  it 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt  single- 
handed,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
such  diplomatic  support  as  in  the  past 
it  has  received  from  friendly  Powers. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  almost  inevitable 
conflagration  would  affect  the  world  in 
a  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  three  general  possibilities  are 
open:  (1)  The  victory  of  the  former; 
(2)  The  reverse;  (3)  A  war  of  indefi- 
nite result. 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
first  alternative  would  be  the  least 
likely  to  materially  alter  the  existing 
status.  England  might  conceivably  re- 
cover a  pecuniary  indemnity  and  deal 
a  death-blow  to  German  oversea  com- 
merce. But  the  German  Colonies  are 
not  such  as  to  sensibly  attract  a  con- 
queror, nor  would  a  change  in  their 
title  affect  other  nations  in  any  way. 
While  the  predominant  position  of 
Germany   upon   the   European   Conti- 


nent would  be  shattered,  the  balance 
of  power  would  hardly  be  affected, 
even  though  the  disposition  of  its 
weight  were  altered.  The  Insular  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  debars  her  from 
continental  ambitions,  and  any  attempt 
to  assert  herself  in  such  manner  would 
both  run  counter  to  all  her  traditions 
and  be  stoutly  resisted  by  former  al- 
lied States.  It  is  fortunate  that  in 
modern  times  no  nation  has  succeeded 
in  being  paramount  on  both  land  and 
sea.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  re- 
frained from  unduly  developing  her 
military  strength  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  flushed  by  vic- 
tory she  would  adopt  a  different  course. 
Her  naval  superiority,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death,  menaces  no  one 
though  it  bars  the  way  to  Germany, 
already  supreme  on  land.  But  for 
America  it  represents  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  maintenance  and  stability 
of  the  European  balance  of  power. 

If  the  terms  of  peace  after  such  a 
war  were  to  be  dictated  in  London,  the 
situation  as  it  affected  the  United 
States  would  be  radically  reversed. 
While  defeat  for  Germany  might  prove 
disastrous  for  the  dynasty,  for  Great 
Britain  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Empire 
whose  disintegration  would  almost  in- 
evitably ensue.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
fate  of  Canada  and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  America  immediately  concern 
the  Republic.  Of  Canadian  loyalty  to 
the  Empire  there  is  here  no  question. 
It  is  certain  that  like  the  other  self- 
governing  British  Colonies,  she  would 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  support  the 
Mother  Country*  But  if  the  fortune  of 
war  prove  adverse,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Canada  would  long  con. 
tinne  under  the  control,  however  nomi- 
nal, of  a  parent  State  deprived  of 
prestige  and  authority,  and  ruined  by 
an  unsuccessful  war. 

Nor  Is  it  necessary  to  proceed  so  far. 
The  active  participation  of  Canada  in 
such  conflict  would  by  Its  very  nature 
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invite  reprisals.  If  after  a  series  of 
disasters  Great  Britain  should  be 
crushed  and  her  fleet  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured, Canada  could  not  by  herself 
stand  up  against  an  all-powerful  en- 
emy,  and  the  fate  of  the  Crown  Colo- 
nies would  be  even  more  immediate. 
A  strong  appeal  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  made  for  American  protection, 
which  could  hardly  fall  to  awaken  gen- 
erous response.  The  consequence  of 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  apparent;  reinforced, 
moreover,  by  an  alternative  which  in 
contradiction  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
would  ask  it  to  countenance  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty  upon  the  American 
Continent  for  the  benefit  of  a  Euro- 
pean Power  hitherto  deprived  of  such 
possession. 

Without  going  to  the  length  of  such 
extreme  conclusions,  a  third  and  more 
likely  possibility  would  be  that  of  a 
contest  long  drawn  out  between  the 
two  countries  wherein  neither  could 
obtain  decisive  advantage.  In  spite  of 
the  paper  proof  that  a  lengthy  war  pre- 
sents to-day  an  economic  impossibility 
there  is  no  practical  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate this  theory,  and  there  are  dis- 
tinguished economists  who  believe  that 
the  modern  system  of  credit  Is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  facilitate  the  prolon- 
gation of  war.  When  poor  countries, 
like  Japan  and  Russia,  have  been  able 
to  maintain  in  the  field  for  a  consider- 
able duration  armies  of  almost  unprece- 
dented size,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pinch  of  poverty  alone 
would  materially  hasten  the  conclusion 
of  a  contest  between  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  financial  aspect  of  this  is 
also  likely  to  concern  America.  If  the 
struggle  should  be  protracted,  extensive 
borrowing  will  have  to  be  undertaken, 
and  New  York  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming one  of  the  money  markets  of 
the  world.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  called  upon,  possibly  by  both  sides, 
to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance,  even 


though  the  obligations  of  strict  neutral- 
ity are  somewhat  questionable  on  this 
point. 

The  extended  duration  of  the  war 
may  be  expected  from  the  policy  Ger- 
many would  presumably  adopt  in 
attempting  to  tire  out  the  vigilance 
of  a  British  blockading  fleet  by  long 
continued  inaction,  while  perhaps  strik- 
ing isolated  blows  in  distant  waters. 
The  recent  construction  in  Germany  of 
large  battle  cruisers  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  seas,  points  to  the  inference 
that  in  the  event  of  war  hostilities 
would  not  remain  confined  to  the  vicin. 
lty  of  home  ports.  It  would  not  be 
impossible  if,  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, sea-fights  might  again  take  place 
in  American  waters.  The  capture  of 
one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  the 
English  or  French  might  offer  to  the 
Germans  both  a  convenient  haven  and 
a  pledge  for  subsequent  negotiations. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
this  event  would  be  one  of  no  little 
difficulty.  Logically,  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  should  cause  it  to  remain,  if 
not  Indifferent  at  least  passive,  but  it 
is  questionable  If  any  American  Gov- 
ernment could  long  tolerate  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  extended  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  in  near  waters, 
even  though  it  led  to  no  more  regret- 
table nor  permanent  result 

If  this  remains  a  remote  though  pos- 
sible contingency  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  effect  of  a  great  struggle  upon  eco- 
nomic interests.  As  all  Industry  in  the 
belligerent  nations  would  be  brought  to 
a  virtual  standstill,  it  is  likely  that 
while  American  manufactured  exports 
in  Europe  suffered  there  would  be  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  food- 
stuffs as  well  as  for  whatever  might  be 
of  utility  in  the  conduct  of  war.  Such 
commercial  losses  as  would  be  experi- 
enced in  Europe  could  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented elsewhere  to  acquire  new  mar- 
kets and  supplant  former  rivals.    This 
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would  give  an  unwonted  impetus  to 
trade.  American  commerce  should  find 
before  it  in  Latin  America,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East, 
new  outlets  and  new  opportunities  as 
the  consequence  of  such  a  struggle. 

Without  a  merchant  marine  under 
the  American  flag  no  adequate  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  this  situation. 
The    export    of    American    products 
would  be  rendered  increasingly  diffi- 
cult by  the  few  remaining  neutral  bot- 
toms, with  the  consequent  increase  in 
freight    rates.      The    creation    of    an 
American    Merchant    Navy    thus    be- 
comes a  primary  necessity  whether  af- 
fected  by   postal   subventions,    direct 
subsidies,  or  the  admission  of  foreign- 
built  ships.    The  sad  anomaly  of  the 
present   position   in   this   respect  can 
hardly  be  overstated,  and  until  steps 
are  taken  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
existing  navigation  laws,  all  efforts  to 
win    new    markets    will    be   severely 
handicapped.    Pride  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  real  interest,  and  while  it  is 
only  the  former  that  suffers  to-day  by 
the  absence  of  the  American  flag  on 
the  high  seas,  a  European  war,  with  its 
wide  ramifications  and  consequences, 
would  soon  awaken  the  United  States 
to  realizing  the  shortcomings   of   Its 
present    policy.      Unless    remedy    be 
•found  for  existing  conditions  it  Is  not 
difficult  to  picture  American  factories 
and  workmen  reduced  to  idleness  be- 
cause a  foreign  war  had  brought  about 
a  virtual  cessation  of  ocean  transport 
Even  more  important  than  the  crea- 
tion of  an  American  merchant  marine 
is  that  at  a  time  of  uncertainty  like  the 
present,  with  the  future  still  befogged, 
no  efforts  be  spared  to  maintain  its 
relative  naval  strength.     Already  the 
United  States  has  fallen  from  the  sec- 
ond place  which,  for  a  decade,  it  had 
occupied,  and  without  greater  exertion 
is  likely  to  sink  still  further  in  the 
scale.    The  decision  of  Congress  to  cur- 
tail the  programme  of  naval  construc- 


tion could  not  have  been  less  auspici- 
ously chosen  in  its  moment  To  desist 
from  a  normal  development,  which 
hardly  aims  to  do  more  than  replace 
timeworn  unities  when  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  great  and  small,  are  arm- 
ing, is  to  court  a  disaster  and  to  lay 
the  country  open  to  the  consequences 
of  such  imprudence.  The  apostles  of 
any  one-sided  disarmament  at  a  time 
like  the  present  are  blindly  working  to 
expose  their  land  to  a  disgraceful  war- 
or  a  yet  more  disgraceful  humiliation. 

In  the  event  of  a  European  conflagra- 
tion the  American  fleet,  even  if  main- 
tained at  its  present  relative  strength, 
might  And  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
its  double  task  of  preserving  the  itotus 
(iiio  in  the  Far  East,  and  enforcing  the 
neutrality  of  the  Caribbean,  where  the 
presence  of  hostilities  would  certainly 
embarrass  and  possibly  endanger 
American  interests.  The  preservation 
of  the  Paw  Americana  as  a  corollary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  Its 
goal  at  all  times.  The  United  States 
has  everything  to  gain  by  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  evolution  of  existing  con- 
ditions on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  nothing  by  sudden  or  violent 
changes,  even  where  Its  interests  do 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  affected. 
Hence  any  attempt  to  make  of  Ameri- 
can waters  the  scene  of  war  would  be 
extremely  distasteful  to  its  policy. 

The  question  of  neutrality  of  the 
Caribbean  might  even  be  broached  by 
diplomatic  channels  in  time  of  peace. 
To  Great  Britain  and  France  It  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  welcome,  as  ridding 
them  of  solicitude  in  respect  to  islands 
difficult  of  defence,  and  where  their 
sole  ambition  is  to  maintain  but  not  to 
extend.  Nor  could  Germany,  posses- 
sing no  territorial  interests  in  such 
waters,  avow  pretensions  which  would 
place  her  in  opposition  to  this  view. 
An  international  agreement  having  this 
In  sight  would  thus  contribute  toward 
guaranteeing  a  stability  of  present  pos- 
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session  by  keeping  the  peace  in  the 
event  of  a  European  conflict  and  re- 
moving the  likelihood  of  possible  future 
changes  of  title  embarrassing  to  the 
strategic  and  political  position  the 
United  States  occupy  there.  The  al- 
ternative of  a  German  victory,  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  base  of  operations 
or  even  of  territorial  advantages,  close 
to  Central  America,  where  Germans  al- 
ready possess  great  interests,  and  com- 
manding the  approaches  to  Panama, 
could  not  leave  the  Republic  indifferent 
to  the  future  of  such  prospect 

An  Anglo-German  conflict  would 
thus  affect  the  United  States  at  various 
points  and  in  various  ways.  There  is 
hardly  a  branch  of  American  national 
activity,  governmental  or  economic, 
which  would  not  feel  its  consequences 
in  varying  degree  or  be  concerned  by 
its  outcome.  While  the  American  atti- 
tude in  such  contest  would  in  the  be- 
ginning be  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
which  would  be  maintained  as  long  as 
possible,  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
far-sighted  policy  might  not  under  cer- 
tain contingencies  impose  a  different 
course  of  action.  However  consider- 
able the  responsibility  Incurred,  how- 
ever great  the  bait  offered,  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  statesmanship  to  re- 
main passive  if  England  should  by  any 
series  of  disasters  be  crushed.  Even 
though  the  Immediate  consequence 
would  be  to  throw  Canada  and  the 
British  Antilles  into  the  lap  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  leave  the  latter 
confronted  by  an  Empire  supreme  on 
land  and  sea,  and  would  force  it  to 
pursue  a  preparation  of  armaments 
which  for  its  own  preservation  could 
not  be  inferior  to  what  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  face.  Unpercelved  by 
many  Americans,  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power  is  a  political  necessity 
which  can  alone  sanction  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  the  continuance  of  an 
economic  development  unhandlcapped 
by  the  burden  of  extensive  armaments. 


At  no  time,  even  unknown  to  the 
United  States,  were  European  politics 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  its  vital 
interests.  But  if  hitherto  it  was  im- 
potent to  alter  their  march,  a  fortu- 
nate destiny  preserved  the  existing 
balance. 

Seeking,  as  little  as  in  the  past,  any 
selfish  benefit  in  the  Old  World,  even 
though  it  were  possible,  America  has 
to-day  a  distinct  and  legitimate  duty 
in  the  famly  of  great  nations  in  con- 
tributing to  preserve  those  elements 
which  compose  the  balance  of  power, 
and  to  which  it  can  only  be  blind  at  a 
later  cost.  The  disappearance  or  dimi- 
nution of  any  one  State  in  Europe  would 
be  a  calamity,  varying  with  its  degree. 
But  while  the  importance  of  such  ex- 
tinction might  not  in  most  Instances  be 
sufficiently  close  to  warrant  or  provoke 
active  intervention,  this  would  not  be 
true  with  Great  Britain.  The  disin- 
tegration of  the  British  Empire  would 
be  a  defeat  for  America  by  the  erection 
of  a  Power  supreme  on  land  and  sea. 
A  German  historian  of  reputation,  Pro- 
fessor Oncken,  of  Heidelberg,  has 
lately,  with  reason,  expounded  the  view 
that  in  1864,  in  the  war  over  the 
Duchies,  England  was  unconsciously 
defeated.  "Had  Schleswlg-Holsteln 
remained  Danish,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe  up  to  the  gates  of  Hamburg  not 
been  German  territory,  and  the  Canal 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  an 
Impossibility,  all  the  conditions  of  Ger- 
many's maritime  position  would  have 
been  non-existent"  French  historians 
have  similarly  traced  the  beginnings  of 
their  disasters  in  1870  to  their  non-in- 
terference in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies. 
The  lesson  of  how  a  failure  to  act  later 
reacts  should  not  be  lost 

To  consider  the  possible  contingency 
of  such  intervention  by  the  United 
States  as  tantamount  to  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  would  be  untrue. 
Where  there  is  no  treaty  there  is  no 
alliance.    America  does  not  keep  Eng- 
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land  from  war  nor  push  her  toward  a 
conflict  In  the  event  of  hostilities  the 
assertion  of  its  neutrality  would  at 
once  be  made  and  strictly  lived  up  to. 
If  Germany  and  England  choose  to  in- 
dulge In  the  luxury  of  war  such  is 
their  right.  However  much  one  may 
lament  the  loss  of  life,  it  is  no  affair  of 
the  United  States  even  though  England 
were  defeated,  so  long  as  the  general 
balance  is  preserved.  But  if  ever  de- 
cisive results  are  about  to  be  regis- 
tered of  a  nature  calculated  to  upset 
what  has  for  centuries  been  the  rec- 
ognized political  fabric  of  Europe, 
America  can  remain  Indifferent  thereto 
only  at  her  own  eventual  cost.  If  it 
then  neglects  to  observe  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  nations  crushed  are  like- 
wise its  own,  America  will  be  guilty 
of  political  blindness  which  it  will  later 
rue.  To  guard  against  this  danger  the 
diplomatic  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe  should  be  far  more  active  than 
in  the  past.  Properly  understood  and 
carried  out  by  skilful  agents  it  would 
be  one  which  instead  of  being  resented 
should  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of  all 

The  National   Review. 


lovers  of  peace,  since  it  would  be  ap- 
parent that  without  selfish  designs  of 
its  own  it  aimed  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  all. 

It  is  mistaking  the  nature  of  diplo- 
macy to  think  that  this  would  involve 
America  in  entanglements  wherein  it 
had  no  concern.  But  it  Is  likewise  mis- 
taking its  scope  for  national  utility  to 
accord  by  an  attitude  of  indifferent  pas- 
sivity a  free  field  to  the  forceful  ambi- 
tion of  any  single  State.  Great  Britain, 
by  upholding  the  European  balance  of 
power,  has  contributed  toward  Ameri- 
can development  If  misfortune  in 
arms  awaits  her  it  would  be  as  politi- 
cally unwise  as  it  would  be  ungener- 
ous to  allow  her  to  suffer  unduly.  A 
disastrous  defeat  inflicted  by  an  oppo- 
nent unwilling  to  use  moderation  in  his 
victory  should  invite  on  the  part  of 
America  a  friendly  mediation  which  in 
the  last  extremity  might  have  to  be 
converted  into  more  effective  measures. 
ITence  the  advisability  for  the  United 
States  of  preserving  its  strength  in 
such  a  way  as  ever  to  make  its  counsel 
welcome  and  its  action  unnecessary. 

Washington. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  FLEET  STREET.* 


The  memorable  anniversary  observed 
by  a  special  number  of  The  Times  on 
September  10,  followed  closely  on  the 
appointment  of  a  new  editor  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle.  The  two 
events  in  a  manner  emphasize  each 
other.  Taken  together  they  remind  us 
with  appropriate  impressiveness  of  the 
sustained  personal  efforts  by  which  the 
greatest  newspaper  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  beginning  not  only  as  a  private 

"The  Times."  (Forty  Thousandth  Number. 
September  10.  191*.  .     ,.  . 

"The  Letters  of  Lord  Blachford."  (John 
Murrey.) 

Henry  Reeye's  ••Memoirs"    (Longmans.) 
Justin  McCarthy's  "Bemlnlscenoes."  (Ghetto 
fit  Wind  as.) 

"That  Reminds  Me:    An  Editor's    Sermons 
Arrested."  By  81m  Bdwabd  B.  Bussbll.   (T: 
Fisher  Unwln.) 


but  as  a  family  enterprise,  long  since 
grew  into  a  national  institution.  There- 
fore, during  more  than  a  generation 
the  changes  in  its  personal  control 
have  been  generally  watched  with  at 
least  as  much  interest  as  the  going  and 
coming  of  ministers  in  a  department 
of  State.  The  essential  importance  and 
dignity,  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  of  the  position  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Robinson  have  been 
within  living  memory  convincingly  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  nomination 
in  1884  of  Mr.  Robinson's  predecessor 
attracted  far  more  attention  than  the 
disappearance  of  so  famous  a  figure 
.as  J.  T.  Detane  had  done  seven  years 
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earlier.  For  it  was  departure  from  his 
historic  chair,  not,  to  speak  with  tech- 
nical accuracy,  dismissal,  which  in 
1877  had  but  by  two  years  preceded  his 
death.  The  close  of  that  most  famous 
among  modern  editorial  terms  had  been 
heralded  by  no  premonitions  like  those 
ominous  of  the  imperial  minister's  fall 
to  which  at  the  time  the  gossips  com- 
pared it  There  was,  however,  nothing 
like  the  verbosa  et  arandlx  epistola  from 
Oapreae  to  the  Senate  that  doomed 
Sejanus.  Only  the  pithy  little  note, 
which  might  have  been  put  on  a  post- 
card, from  John  Walter,  "My  dear 
Delane, — The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
no  longer  in  your  own  interests  or  those 
of  The  Times  that  you  should  continue 
the  editorship.  Your  successor  will  be 
one  whose  great  gifts  you  so  fully  ad- 
mire, Mr.  Chenery,  and  your  retiring 

pension  is  fixed  at "x 

Far  less  considerate,  more  peremp- 
tory, as  well  as  without  any  gilding 
to  the  bitter  pill,  had  been,  in  1870,  the 
Intimation  given  to  the  then  editor  of 
the  Standard  that  the  place  held  by  him 
in  Shoe  Lane  ever  since  the  journal 
appeared    as    a  penny    paper,    would 
henceforth  know  him  no  more.  Thomas 
Hamber  had  by  knowledge  of  his  craft 
and  keen  sense  of  political  movement 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  full  popu- 
larity and  power  to  which  his  eventual 
successors,  W.  H.  Mudford,  and  G.  B. 
Curtis,  were  to  raise  the  paper  that 
James  Johnstone's  enterprise  recreated 
in  1857-8;  but  he  had  insisted  on  doing 
this  in  his  own  way.    The  understrap- 
pers of  official  Conservatism  grumbled, 
and  persuaded  the  proprietor  that  to 
be  master  of  his  own  house  and  de- 
serve well  of  the  party  he  must  change 
his  man.     Hence,  during  the  October 
of  the  year  already  mentioned  the  call 
of  James  Johnstone's  solicitor  on  the 
over-masterful  journalist  at  his  private 

This  note  was  shown,  the  same  day  as  he 
received  it,  by  Delane  to  Abraham  Hay  ward, 
who  a  few  hours  later  gave  me  its  exact  con- 
tents. 


house  with  his  employer's  decision  and 
a  compensatory  cheque,  though  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.  This  episode,  even  at  the  time, 
was  untalked  of  or  unknown  outside 
the  professional  coteries  of  Fleet  Street 
So,    too,    Delane's    departure    from 
Printing  House  Square  passed  off  with 
far  less  attention  than  was  excited  by 
the   advent   of   his   successor.     Even 
that  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  universally  keen  speculation  as  to 
the  nomination  of  the  man  to  follow 
Mr.  Chenery  in  1884.     The  choice  of 
Mr.  Buckle  was  eagerly  discussed  in 
all    circles.      Delane's    editorial    term 
(1841-77)  had  connected  him  with  the 
most  stirring  episodes  and  the  leading 
actors  in  the  nineteenth-century  drama. 
Palmerston  commanded  his  own  special 
organ  in  the  daily  Press,  the  Morning 
Post,  but  during  the  long  period  of  his 
public  ascendancy  withheld  no  confi- 
dences from  Delane.   Five  years  before 
Delane's  day  the  publication  in   The 
{Times  (1836)  of  his  Runnymede  Letters 
placed  the  future  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld 
under  an  obligation  which  he  always 
acknowledged  to  the  Walters'  journal. 
When,  therefore,  the  reins  Barnes  had 
dropped  were  taken  up  by  Delane,  he 
received  from  Disraeli  the  assurance 
that  no   condescensions  to  The  Con- 
servative Press  should  interfere  with 
Printing  House  Square  having  the  first 
call.     "What  is  your  real  opinion  of 
Delane?"    asked    the    newly    created 
Beaconsfleld  at  a  dinner  party  In  1876, 
of  Lord  Granville.     "I  think,"  purred 
Lord    Granville,    "I    had    sooner    not 
answer  till  Delane  is  dead."    Delane, 
having  thus  become  not  only  a  person- 
age, but  an  institution,  it  was,  though 
a  posthumous,  a  notable  feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  editor  who  followed  him 
that  the  process  of  choosing  the  man 
to  follow  Thomas  Chenery  should  have 
been  more  closely  watched  and  have 
given   birth   to   far   more  speculation 
than  had  been  rife  when,  seven  years 
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earlier,  a  few  Club  gossips  mildly  asked 
on  whom  Delane's  mantle  would  de- 
scend. Of  the  conjectural  canards  whose 
flight  preluded  Mr.  Buckle's  actual 
appointment  in  the  February  of  1884, 
many  were  so  wildly  absurd  that  they 
only  served  to  show  the  density  of  the 
prevailing  ignorance  about  the  adminis- 
trative methods  of  the  nominating 
powers.  "The  gentlemen  and  widows," 
amusingly  described  in  Klnglake's  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  as  possessing  a 
diminutive  interest  in  the  great  organ, 
had  never  pretended  to  the  smallest 
share  in  its  management  That  be- 
longed unreservedly  to  the  Walter 
family,  and  it  was  their  fixed  tradition 
to  promote  only  from  among  those  al- 
ready in  The  Times1  service.  At  the 
time  of  Chenery's  death  Sir  Henry 
Oalcraft  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
most  seasoned  official  and  consummate 
man  of  the  world  in  the  generation  to 
which  be  belonged,  soon  became  So- 
ciety's momentary  favorite  for  the 
empty  chair.  He  knew  every  one  of 
any  mark  in  Europe,  had  been  charged 
in  his  day  with  confidential  missions 
of  widely  different  kinds,  was  a  persona 
grata  at  court,  and  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  Walters  and  Delane. 
The  quidnuncs,  however,  after  a  little 
reflection  perceived  that  they  were 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  began  to  ask 
who  of  the  old  Times*  men  were  still 
going  on. 

The  most  notable  among  these  were 
recognized  in  Delane's  brother-in-law, 
Sir  G.  W.  Dasent,  in  Thomas  Mozley, 
and  in  Lord  Blachford,  formerly  Sir 
Frederick  Rogers,  who  so  far  back  as 
1842  had  been  taken  on  as  leader  writer 
by  the  second  John  Walter,  and  who 
might,  according  to  his  own  account, 
have  become  editor  afterwards,  had 
he  not  decided  for  a  Colonial  Office 
Assistant  Under-Secretaryship.  To 
these  might  have  been  added  the  late 
Louis  J.  Jennings,  once  The  Times'  Cal- 


cutta correspondent,  as  well  as  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  and  the  present 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Wace,  how- 
ever, in  1884,  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  had  manifestly  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  clerical  career.  He 
also,  like  the  others  we  have  men- 
tioned, was  a  veteran  in  the  craft; 
while,  if  the  paper  stood  in  need  of 
new  blood,  its  supreme  control  could 
scarcely  be  within  the  resources  of  an 
approaching,  if  not  an  actual,  septuage- 
narian. Perhaps,  therefore,  the  old 
Times*  rule  might  in  this  Instance  be 
departed  from,  and  there  might  be 
called  in  an  outsider  of  such  signal 
capacity  as  Frederick  Greenwood,  then 
still  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  middle 
age. 

Meanwhile  the  Walter  arrangements 
had  been  made  some  time  before  the 
late  editor  had  fallen  mortally  ill.  As 
a  writer  for  the  paper,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Buckle  was  to  Chenery  what  Chenery 
had  been  to  Delane.  The  experiences 
of  the  nineteenth  century's  last  quarter 
have  repeated  themselves  exactly  in  the 
twentieth's  second  decade  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  that  Mr.  Buckle's  retire- 
ment had  not  been  allowed  to  get  wind. 
Social  and  literary  coteries,  therefore, 
had  no  chance  of  showing  once  more 
that  the  Fleet  Street  whispering 
gallery  can  be  the  conductor  of  pro- 
fessional rumors  as  often  false  as  true. 
The  40,000  numbers  of  The  Times  which 
had  appeared  by  September  10,  1912, 
represented  a  succession  of  only  seven 
editors,  including  the  newly  appointed 
Mr.  Robinson.  The  penultimate  member 
of  the  line,  the  retiring  Mr.  Buckle, 
reigned  through  startling  changes,  not 
only  in  his  own  paper,  but  in  the  entire 
Press.  The  first  to  be  called  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Times  was  the  second  John 
Walter.  He  held  that  position  for 
thirty-five  years,  sharing  his  power 
during  part  of  the  time  with  William 
Combe,  Peter  Fraser,  Edward  Stirling, 
and  above  all,  John  Stoddard,  the  first 
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member  of  the  Printing  House  Square 
polity  not  being  of  the  Walter  house 
who  ever  bore  the  editorial  title.  Pre- 
eminent even  above  Stoddard,  the 
second  John  Walter's  last  nominee  be- 
fore Delane,  Thomas  Barnes,  -was  from 
1817  to  1841  the  avowed  and  unchal- 
lenged sovereign  of  the  mighty  broad- 
sheet His  twenty-four  years'  reign, 
however,  fell  short  of  Delane's  by 
twelve  years  and  of  Mr.  Buckle's  by 
four. 

The    Time*,    therefore,    cannot    be 
charged  with  using  up  its  editors  as 
quickly  as  the  House  of  Commons  once 
did  its  speakers.    Bernal  Osborne  once 
said  in  his  pleasant  way  that  whenever 
Delane  and  John  Walter  met  in  So- 
ciety it  reminded  him  of  the  old  Dutch 
weather  toy,  where  the  prospect  of 
rain  brings  out  the  man  and  keeps  the 
woman  at  home,  the  pair  never  ap- 
pearing outside  their  shelter  together. 
So  Delane's  entrance  into  a  drawing- 
room  was  a  signal  for  Walter's  exit 
That  was,   of  course,   a  Pickwickian 
jest     The  facts  and  figures  already 
mentioned  show  that  in  Printing  House 
Square  fixity  of  editorial  tenure  has 
never  seemed  an  infringement  of  the 
proprietorial  prerogative.    Very  differ- 
ently is  this  matter  looked  at  by  the 
great  newspaper  runners  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.    To  move  their  men  with 
perplexing  rapidity  from  one  position 
to  another,  even  to  change  the  sheets 
under  the  same  ownership  on  which 
the  pens  they  hire  are  employed,  seems 
essential  to  the  individual  capitalists 
and  syndicates  increasingly  dominating 
Fleet   Street     The   managers  of  the 
literary    department    cannot    conveni- 
ently be  dismissed  at  such  short  inter- 
vals, but  the  mere  word-spinning  or 
precis-writing  hacks  are  systematically 
prevented  from  striking  a  root  deep 
enough  to  become  personally  or  pub- 
licly a  part  of  the  print  they  serve. 
Hence  the  leader  writer,  for  example, 
though  still  often  excellent  of  his  kind, 


can  seldom  now  command  the  chances 
of  Influence  and  distinction  he  enjoyed 
before  advancing  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic developments  had  changed  him 
from  a  critical  commentator  on  affairs 
into  a  redactor  or  expositor  of  news. 
His  really  good  days  were  at  an  end 
when    wires    or    speaking-tubes    con- 
nected the  headrofflce  in  Fleet  Street 
with    its    Paris,    Berlin,    or    Vienna 
branches.     Even  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  the  steam  Press  had  not  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  the  newspaper  reader 
look  for  a  dissertation  on  a  Ministerial 
statement  or  Opposition  move  rattled 
off  between  the  approach  of  midnight 
and  the  hour  of  going  to  press.    Under 
the  exacting  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail the  wonder  is  not  that  the  news- 
paper tone  should  be  less  literary  than 
in  the  old  days,  but  that  the  writing 
Itself  should  be  so  pointed  and  clear 
as  it  for  the  most  part  Is.    During  the 
more  leisurely  epoch  articles  had  to  be 
in  the  printer's  hands  before  the  editor 
arrived  for  his  night's  work,  bringing 
with  him  perhaps  items  of  late  news 
cunningly  to  be  injected  into  his  proofs. 
The  compositions  produced  after  this 
leisurely  fashion  would  have  been  con- 
sidered to-day  essays  rather  than  arti- 
cles.   The  judgments  they  pronounced 
were     not     even     necessarily     better 
weighed  than  the  writings  of  our  own 
hurried  age,  because  the  consciousness 
of  pressure  makes  a  really  capable  and 
seasoned    writer    so    concentrate    his 
thoughts    that    his    opinions,    though 
expressed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
represent  the  careful  results  of  medi- 
tation  perhaps   extending  over  many 
years.     The  experiences,  however,  of 
Reeve  and  Rogers  show  that  the  typi- 
cally deliberate  leader  of  the  old  regime 
brought  its  writer  to  the  front,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  secured  him  within 
narrow  but  distinguished  limits  a  per- 
sonal influence,  as  well  as  a  certain 
mild  celebrity,  that  raised  his  craft  to 
the  rank  of  a  liberal  profession.    That 
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fact  finds  conclusive  and  interesting 
illustration  in  the  case  not  only  of  the 
two  famous  Printing  House  Square 
pens,  but  the  late  Justin  McCarthy,  and 
the  happily  surviving  Sir  Edward  R. 
Russell. 

The  nineteenth-century  Journalist 
meant  the  leader  writer.  The  twentieth 
century  can  produce  but  a  few  rapidly 
diminishing  specimens  of  those  who 
formerly  flourished  in  that  capacity, 
and  who,  to  a  great  extent,  could  work 
at  their  own  time.  In  the  present  dis- 
pensation such  a  writer  would  look  In 
vain  for  permanent,  regular,  and  re- 
munerative work.  The  papers  run  in 
their  own  interest  by  their  propri- 
etors, whether  single  plutocrats  or 
syndicates,  must  necessarily  have 
some  kinship  to  the  trade  circular. 
The  Times,  which  had  for  its 
earlier  synonym  "The  organ  of  the 
City,"  is  still  called  throughout  Europe 
the  Government  journal.  By  those 
who  read  it  in  Continental  capitals  it 
is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  re- 
garded as  reflecting,  with  an  authority 
and  fullness  denied  to  its  contempo- 
raries, the  official  mind  of  Down- 
ing Street  This  it  certainly  did  under 
the  Buckle  dispensation  even  more 
than  in  the  day  of  Delane.  It  is  doing 
so  conspicuously  under  Mr.  Buckle's 
successor,  especially  as  regards  for- 
eign policy;  now  that  the  international 
line  prescribed  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Robin- 
son one  day  is  reasonably  certain  to 
be  followed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  the 
next.  But  outside  Printing  House 
Square  the  leading  article,  notwith- 
standing several  bright  exceptions  in 
town  and  country,  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  That  Inevitably  follows  on  the 
fact  of  the  newspaper's  increasing 
tendency  to  become  a  medium  of  a  few 
rich  men's  aggrandizement  rather  than 
an  organ  of  political,  or,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  social  opinion.  As  regards 
The  Times,  the  latest  phases  of  whose 
public  history  form  the  natural  occa- 


sion for  the  present  remarks,  its  pro- 
prietorship and  management  were  prac- 
tically not  affected  by  the  internal 
changes  some  five  years  since,  when 
for  convenience  its  owners  made  them- 
selves a  joint  stock  company.  Who- 
ever else  may  have  a  voice  in  its  con- 
trol the  shares  are  distributed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  Walter  predomi- 
nance, and  the  changes  of  1907  for  the 
time  left  the  Walter  representative,* 
Moberly  Bell,  master  of  the  situation. 
The  great  newspaper  remains,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  hands  as  during 
Delane's  day.  Its  editors  naturally 
do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
his  policy.  To  him  nothing  was  tempo- 
rarily ao  repugnant  as  what  he  used 
to  call  "plunging."  Now  The  Times  is 
as  little  superior  to  sensationalism  as 
Its  humbler  rivals.  It  was,  however, 
Delane  himself  who,  by  a  feature  in- 
troduced into  his  paper,  was  the  first 
to  encourage  a  popular  competition 
with  the  professional  journalist  that  in 
its  latest  form  seriously  interferes  with 
the  industrious  earners  of  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  periodical  pen.  Personally 
in  favor  at  all  houses,  he  culled  his 
honey  from  every  flower,  and  when 
doing  so  conceived  the  Idea  of  utiliz- 
ing for  his  own  columns  the  literary 
taste  and  various  information  which  he 
found  among  those  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  drawing-room  or  club.  He  thus 
gathered  about  him  many  ready  and 
cultivated  writers  whose  productions 
used,  to  begin  with,  as  letters  to  the 
editor,  gradually  took  their  places  as 
headed  articles.  They  thus  rivalled,  in 
attraction  if  not  in  importance,  his  lead- 
ing matter.  Such,  the  present  writer  had 
it  from  his  own  lips,  was  the  Black- 
friars  genesis  and  metier  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  who  added,  "I  never 
took  the  Times*  shilling  or  wrote  a 
(Times*  leader."  Thus  began  a  compe- 
tition of  serious  consequence  to  the 
Fleet  Street  men,  who  were  obliged  to 
ply  for  hire. 
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This  calling  in  of  the  outsider  per- 
sonified  one  of  the  most  marked  among 
latter-day    newspaper   tendencies,   the 
exact  opposite  of  another  development 
presently  to   be   noticed.     During  its 
organization  in  the  'sixties  the  mana- 
gers of  the  penny  Press  were  habitu- 
ally vexed  by  the  volunteered  atten- 
tions from  party  wire-pullers,  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  aspirants,  and  Oppo- 
sition Whips.    Thus,  deferentially  and 
tentatively,  began  the  process  of  "nob- 
bling the  Press,"   which  went  on  in- 
creasingly and  uninterruptedly  so  long 
as  its  conductors  could  deal  with  news- 
papers that  as  an  aggregate  and  an 
institution  seemed  worth  the  trouble. 
After  a  fashion  it  continues  still,  with 
this  difference.      Editors  of  the  new 
journalism  seldom  make  any  pretence 
of  competing  in  personal  distinction  or 
onleial   authority    with   their   forerun- 
ners.    Merely,  for  the  most  part,  the 
echoes  and  tools  of  the  money  makers 
employing  them,  they  shrink  from  tak- 
ing their  own  line,  look  for  their  liter- 
ary staff  only  in  the  nominees  of  their 
proprietors  or  the  City  confederates  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  if  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  betrayed  into  anything 
like  a  bold  spontaneity  in  treating  some 
topic  of  the  time  they  secretly  tremble 
at  the  possible  effect  of  such  audacity 
on  their  "weekly  screw." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  news- 
paper system  as  it  now  exists  provides 
more  pens  of  different  kinds  with  em- 
ployment of  various  sorts  than  was 
ever  known  before.  At  the  same  time 
the  example  already  mentioned  as  set 
by  Delane  during  the  first  half  of  the 
Victorian  epoch  has  been  so  extensively 
followed  in  countless  other  quarters 
that  those  who  regularly  write  for 
newspapers  can  be  scarcely  less  numer- 
ous than  those  who  read  them.  Yet, 
though  we  are  all  journalists  now,  even 
as  Sir  William  Harcourt  once  said  we 
were  all  socialists,  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered to  an  unprecedented  degree  by 
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movements  for  making  journalism  ft 
close  profession.  Nor  te  ft  only  that' 
guilds  of  writers  for  the  public  Press 
increase  and  multiply.  At  a  conference  - 
of  the  craft  held  last  autumn  in  the 
Brighton  pavilion  compulsory  qualtil-  • 
cations  of  the  better  sort  were  seriously 
discussed.  An  intellectual  adaptation* 
of  Trade  Union  machinery,  making  a 
degree  and  honors,  or  some  other  such* 
academic  certificate,  a  condition  for 
entrance  into  the  working  community 
of  Great  Brain  Street,  as  ©.  A.  Sala 
once  wittily  called  it,  was  suggested, 
if  not  with  unanimous  approval  yet 
with  profoundly  harmonious  gravity. 

Mr.  Asquith's  old  school,  the  City  of 
London,  has  opened  a  journalist's  class, 
and  annually  presents  the  head  of  it 
with  a  travelling  scholarship.     King's 
College,  London,  and  the  Birmingham 
University,  train  their  alumni  for  the 
business  in  all  its  grades;  from  the  old- 
world  penny-a-liner  to  the  instructor 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  in  the  art 
of    government,    the   precipitation    of 
war,  or  the  patching  up  of  peace.    One 
at  least  of  our  most  memorable  seats  of 
learning  has  long  meditated  the  estab-* 
llshment  of  a  journalistic  chair.    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new  professor,' 
in  his  lectures  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  playing  up  news,  as  it  is  called- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  er- 
exploiting  'grams,  as  it  has  long  been  * 
known  here,  may  not  bring  him  or  his ' 
disciples  into  collision  with  the  pre- 
cepts expounded,  and  the  vlitatefr  illus- > 
trated  toy  his  colleague  who  "prof  esses0  > 
moral  philosophy.    Should  this*  teacher,) 
whose  appointment  belongs  to  tfce  fu- 
ture, know  his  business  ■  and  think  t€> 
worth  while  to  put  his  popHs  on; their ; 
guard  against  the  pitfalls*' the  jperfls 
and  the  heart-breaking  disapptotatmenlr 
of  a  newspaper  career,  he  will  make  < 
them    understand   by   well-chosen   in-' 
stances  that  the  literary  excellence  still 
useful,  if  not  essential,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  industry,  is  not  to  be 
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taught  by  rule,  nor  to  'be  learnt  by 
imitation,  however  patient  the  study, 
or    safe    and    admirable    the    model. 
Clear,  concise,  if  not  always  correct 
writing  is  as   much  in   Fleet  Street 
demand  to-day  as  ever.    To  that  art 
there  is  only  one  way.    It  comes,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  not  from  the  mimicry 
of  great  stylists,  however  effective  and 
alluring,  but  from  habits  of  accurate 
observation  in  daily  life,  from  that  cul- 
tivation of  judgment  and  taste  which 
may  not  Indeed  be  inconsistent  with, 
but    cannot    be    guaranteed    or    even 
surely   promoted   by,   any   amount   of 
didactic  specialism.  To  educate  a  youth 
into  journalism,  If  Journalism   means 
good    newspaper   writing,    is   just   as 
practicable  as  to  educate  him  into  be- 
ing George  Eliot  or  Shakespeare.    On 
the  other  hand,  there  now  exists  in 
many    newspaper   offices    subordinate 
positions   for   which    intelligence   and 
Industry  are  qualification  enough.    The 
new  prominence  given  to  sport  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  consequent  multiplica- 
tion of  "extra  special"  issues,  has  coin- 
cided with  the  all  but  universal  addi- 
tion  of  pictures  to  letterpress.     The 
sub-editorial  staff  has  therefore  greatly 
Increased,  while  a  new  artistic  staff, 
with  many  mechanical  openings,  has 
been  created.    Thus,  given  the  posses- 
sion, of  some  special  aptitude  or  even 
the  attainment  by  practice  of  facility, 
combined  with  something  like  force,  a 
quick-witted,  well-read,   soundly  edu- 
cated and  tactful  lad  may  to-day  more 
easily  than  he  ever  could  do  before 
earn    a    living    in    the    less    literary 
branches  of  journalism  as  well  as  on  a 
clerkly  stool  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or 
behind  a  shop  counter. 

la  this  day  of  lightning  reviews  with 
whole  bookshelves  condensed  into  the 
bulk  of  a  penny  novelette,  as  many 
hands  are  wanted  for  the  production 
of  literary  pemmican  as  for  the  adver- 
tising, the  packing,  and  the  sending  out 
of  the  latest  strong  man's  cocoa  or  the 


newest  halr-wasli.  All  these  operations 
have  opened  corresponding  industries 
for  ingenuous  youth,  and  have  put 
Anglo-Indian  parents  especially,  who 
have  just  paid  the  bill  for  the  last  term 
at  Haileybury,  in  a  pleasantly  practical 
way  of  answering  the  question  what 
to  do  with  their  boys.  The  despair 
caused  by  this  problem  was  at  its 
darkest  when  the  distressed  father  met 
in  society  the  most  agreeable,  polite,  ' 
and  not  the  least  pushful,  .of  the  new 
Fleet  Street  leviathans.  "Let  the  boy 
call  on  me,"  came  the  reassuring  invi- 
tation; "if  he  has  anything  in  him,  we 
can  bring  It  out,  make  a  man  of  him, 
and  relieve  you  of  that'  care."  The 
great  man  is  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
work  given  to  the  novice  begins,  of 
course,  with  being  of  the  clerkly  kind. 
If  he  does  it  well,  promotion  to  para- 
graph manufacture  follows.  Then 
comes  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  There 
are  military  manoeuvres  in  the  Sussex 
Weald,  or  sham  fights  on  the  high  seas. 
To  observe  these  from  points  of  view 
so  far  not  taken;  to  compress  the  re- 
sults picturesquely,  but  without  high 
faluuln  and  without  the  waste  of  a 
single  word  is  the  next  task  given,  and 
brings  into  healthy  play  faculties  that 
both  ensure  and  deserve  fortune. 

These  opportunities,  the  social  boon 
they  constitute,  and  the  chances  they 
give  to  anything  like  literary  original- 
ity, form  part  of  the  bright  side  of  the 
new  journalism.  That  this  has  not 
seriously  Interfered  with  what  was  best 
and  brightest  In  the  old  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  welcome  given  to  the 
more  recent  volumes  whose  titles  are 
prefixed  to  this  article.  When  the 
present  writer  began  his  course,  Justin 
McCarthy  was  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  better  and  brighter  tendencies 
of  nineteenth-century  newspaper  life 
and  work.  To  his  epoch  also  belonged 
Sir  Edward  Russell,  whose  co-operation 
with  McCarthy  on  the  old  Morning  8tar 
formed  the  prelude  first  to  the  dtetinc- 
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tion    won    by    him    during    his    too 
brief  parliamentary   experience  as   a 
debater,  secondly,  since  1860,  to  the 
sustained     exercise     as     the     editor 
of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of  an  influ- 
ence felt  throughout  the  entire  provin- 
cial Press.     In  that  capacity  Sir  Ed- 
ward Russell  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  services  to   the  newspaper 
out  of  London  of  the  same  permanent 
value  as  those  rendered  by  McCarthy 
not  for  the  Daily  News  alone,  but  to 
other  Fleet  Street  prints.    Just  now, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  intellectual  liter- 
ary equipment  of  a  rising  journalistic 
generation    occupies    much    attention. 
Sir  Edward   Russell's   books   reassur- 
ingly remind  us  of  the  energizing  and 
elevating    traditions     established     by 
him,  as  by  McCarthy  before  him,  to  the 
wholesome  advantage  of  his  vocation, 
as  of  those  who,  in  these  later  days, 
pursue  it     His  Editor's  Sermons  are 
known  and  valued  by  many  others  than 
those  who  in  their  daily  work  have 
been  helped  'by  the  vivid  and  instruc- 
tive pen-and-ink  sketches  contained  In 
That  Reminds  Me.    An  Editor's  Sermons 
form    a    reference    volume    for    the 
Church  Tear.    It  is  of  these  that  Dr. 
Perclval,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  said,  "If 
the  only  chapters  that  our  clergy  read 
in  this  work  are  the  two  dealing  respec- 
tively with  Whit  Sunday  and  the  decay 
of  experimental  religion,  the  book  will 
have  sown  some  good  seed  of  a  kind 
just  now  much  needed  in  English  life." 
The  autobiography  of  The  Times,  pub- 
lished on  its  attaining  the  age  of  one 
hundred   and   ten   years,   Is   crowded 
with  information  as  to  the  story  of 
printing,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
British    newspaper,    the    romance    of 
color  printing  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  great  journal  has  rendered  inesti- 
mable services  to  the  art  of  printing. 
The  moat  interesting  part  of  the  memo- 
rial number  la  that  which  describes 
the  organisation  of  The  Times  to-day. 
*m*«  staff  knows  what  it  is  to  face 


"black  and  nerve-racking  times,"  when 
news  that  would  crowd  five  or  six 
ordinary  issues  has  to  be  compressed 
into  one.     The  number  of  writers  is 
close  upon  two  thousand,  and  the  an- 
nual output  of  printed  matter  would 
fill  a  library  of  700  novels.    The  editor 
as  commander-in-chief  inspires  and  con- 
trols the  general  policy  of  the  paper, 
and  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  The  Times, 
endorsed  by  all  competent  judges,  that 
it  "states  nothing  as  a  fact  which  it 
does  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  that 
every  opinion  which  It  expresses  is  the 
result  of  its  own  conviction,  uninflu- 
enced  from   outside,   based   on   fairly 
wide  experience,  and   backed  by  ap- 
proximately the  best  talent  of  the  day." 
The  special  number  will,  however,  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  revelations  of 
the  exact  process  of  manufacturing  the 
leaders  that  first  made  the  paper  a 
power.     Without  betraying  any  confi- 
dences, however,  Thomas  Mosley  m  his 
Reminiscences  (1882),  among  other  Times 
men,   Lord   Blachford  and   Reeve,  as 
well  as  James  Macdonell's  biographer, 
Sir   W.   Robertson   Nlcoll,   have   each 
contributed  something  towards  letting 
us  into  the  secret.    The  ridicule  before 
now  lavished  on  the  journalistic  use 
of  the  first  person  plural  proceeds  from 
entire  ignorance  of  the  facts.    These 
are  exactly  expressed  by  the  editorial 
"we."     Before  "putting  the  paper  to 
bed"   Delane  approximately  arranged 
his  next  day's  leader  programme.    His 
pithy  little  notes  of  instruction  or  sug- 
gestion reached  his  writers  generally 
by  hansom  cab  in  the  forenoon.    Those 
he  trusted  most  often  were  encouraged 
to  complete  their  oracles  at  home  on 
the  lines  he  indicated,  leaving  a  good 
deal  to  their  own  discretion,  and  the 
Delanian  method  is  still  followed  else- 
where than  in  Printing  House  Square. 
Of  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  "his 
beasts  were  kept  in  separate  cages." 
In  other  words,  those  who  wrote  on 
the  premises  did  so  independently  of 
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each  other,  and  while  on  duty  never 
met  except  by  accident.  The  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  of  the  penny 
papers  distributes  the  subjects  among 
its  staff  at  a  conference  of  the  whole 
number.  Whatever  the  details  of  the 
system,  the  literary  result  given  to  the 
world  next  morning  is  strictly  a  co- 
operative product,  and  would  be  mis- 
described  If  that  fact  were  not  kept 
before  the  reader. 

The  Times  being  not  only  the  parent, 
but  the  model  of  tine  whole  dally  Press, 
its  offspring  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
departure  from  its  best  traditions. 
Much  of  the  secret  of  Its  influence  has 
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been  its  uniform  refusal  to  increase  its 
sale  by  misleading  the  public.  Sensa- 
tional rumors  announced  in  giant  capi- 
tals on  the  bill  may  quickly  send  off 
an  edition;  the  contradiction  which  fol- 
lows may  not  necessarily  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  original  report,  but  it 
weakens  the  authority  of  the  particular 
Journal,  and  promotes  a  novel  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Its  readers,  not  so  much 
to  weigh  the  significance  of  the  intelli- 
gence given  as  to  speculate  on  the 
motive  of  putting  it  into  print  A  press 
that  exposes  itself  to  perpetual  suspi- 
cion cannot  complain  if  It  is  reduced 
to  moral  impotence. 

T.  H.  8.  Escott. 


HONESTY. 

By  M.  £.  Fbanois 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Honesty's  wedding  took  place  on  one 
of  those  mild  January  days  which  in 
Dorset  take  on  a  delusive  semblance 
of  spring.  No  April  sky  could  have 
been  more  delicately  (blue,  more  lightly 
strewn  with  fleecy  clouds.  There  was 
a  general  sense  of  awakening  in  the 
air,  birds  were  flying  hither  and 
thither,  the  thrushes  were  even  singing, 
not  only  missel-thrushes  but  the  genu- 
ine song  bird;  the  autumn-sown  corn 
looked  marvellously  green  in  the  clear 
light  which  gave  to  the  very  buds  on 
the  hedges  a  certain  ruddy  tone, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
which,  at  a  later  date,  precedes  burst- 
ing. Primroses  and  polyanthuses  were 
blooming  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  and  a 
line  of  yellow  crocuses  in  Honesty's 
own  patch  of  ground  opened  wide 
golden  cups  to  the  untimely  warmth. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  little 
house  in  the  dip:  the  Cuffs  had  invited 
a  few  friends  from  the  village,  and 
these  waited  discreetly  In  the  garden, 
while  Mrs.  Frlpp,  the  next-door  neigh- 
bor, who  had  not  been  bidden,  watched 


proceedings  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  with  folded  arms  and  face 
screwed  up  in  an  expression  of  scorn. 

At  length  the  little  procession  came 
forth.  Mrs.  Cuff  and  the  husband  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  followed  with 
her  family,  consisting  of  a  small  boy, 
breeched  for  the  first  time,  his  knick- 
ers, in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
bracing,  overflowing  his  small  laced 
boots,  and  a  large  flabby  baby,  which 
sat  very  upright  in  its  mother's  arms, 
staring  about  with  watery  blue  eyes 
and  sucking  unceasingly  at  an  india- 
rubber  "titty,"  by  means  of  which  it 
was  laying  up,  no  doubt,  a  store  of 
future  anguish.  Then  came  Alice  and 
her  husband,  and,  last  of  all,  Cuff  with 
Honesty  on  his  arm. 

"A  musling  dress,"  commented  Mrs. 
Fripp,  "an'  us  not  half  way  through 
Januwory.  *Tls  to  be  hoped  as  she'U 
find  It  pleasant  to  travel  about  with 
browntitis  in  a  van — for  that's  what 
'ull  happen.  And  the  white  ribbon 
doesn't  carry  off  that  wold  straw  hat" 

"Well,  there!  let  her  wear  what  she 
will  'tis  so  pretty  a  bride  as  ever  I 
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see'd,"  cried  Mrs.  Adlem,  one  of  Mrs. 
Cuff's  friends  from  the  village;  "her 
eyes  be  like  two  stars  and  her  cheeks 
— I  never  did  know  Honesty  to  have 
such  a  color." 

But  the  brilliant  flush  which  had 
overspread  the  bride's  face  when  she 
left  her  father's  door  faded  by  the  time 
she  reached  the  church,  and  it  was  a 
lily  maid  who  stood  beside  Zachary 
before  the  altar. 

"A  angel,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
his  voice  grew  husky  with  tenderness, 
and  his  great  hand  trembled  with  some- 
thing that  was  almost  awe  when  he 
put  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

The  Yicar  performed  the  ceremony 
with  a  kind  of  regretful  compassion. 
The  pair  were  ill-assorted,  he  thought, 
and  he  could  not  understand  the  reason 
of  what  he  could  almost  have  desig- 
nated unmaidenly  haste  on  the  girl's 
part  had  not  her  pale  innocent  face  for- 
bidden such  a  term. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  kind  to  her,"  he 
said  to  the  bridegroom  in  a  severe  tone 
when  the  party  had  adjourned  to  the 
vestry. 

Zachary  eyed  htm  steadily. 

"You  don't  reckon  as  I'm  good 
enough  for  her,  Malster,  do  'ee?"  be 
said  with  disconcerting  directness. 
"Well,  I  don't  say  as  I  be.  I  reckon 
as  no  man  what's,  made  is  good  enough 
for  her— what  you  mid. call  worthy  of 
her — but  may  be  a  younger  man  'ud 
not  know  how  to  vally  her  as  I'll  do. 
What's  more,"  he  added,  "seein*  as  I've 
made  one  woman  happy,  I  reckon  I 
should  be  able  to  make  another  the 
same.  Not  but  what,"  he  continued 
reflectively,  "my  first  missus  was  a 
ordinary  kind  o'  woman  and  Honesty 
Isn't,  but  there!  I'll  do  my  best." 

''Well,  no  one  can  speak  fairer,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Mr.  Guff,  "and  I  do  feel  it 
a  honor  as  ye  should  ha'  picked  out 
my  maid,  Zachary,  for  I  'low  you're 
a  good  Judge  o'  the  p'ints  of  a  woman — 
a  better  judge   by  all  accounts  nor 


you're  ever  like  to  be,  sir — Haw-haw!" 

There  was  a  suspicious  flicker  in 
Cuff's  eye,  a  joviality  in  his  tone  which 
arrested  Mr.  Harvey's  attention  for  a 
moment,  and  then  caused  him  to  turn 
hastily  away.  Guff  had  evidently  been 
drinking  his  daughter's  health  over- 
night and  would  probably  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  repetitions  of  the 
same  ceremony.  His  master  was  con- 
scious of  a  sinking  of  his  spirit  Here 
he  was,  still  saddled  with  the  old  repro- 
bate, and  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal 
convenience  had  not  benefited  the  girl 
for  whose  sake  it  had  been  made. 

Zachary  caught  the  expression  of 
disgust  on  the  Vicar's  face  and  made 
a  step  towards  him: 

"Us  'ull  maybe  be  able  to  do  summat 
wi'  father-in-law  yet,"  he  murmured, 
with  an  encouraging  laugh;  then  draw- 
ing Honesty's  arm  through  his,  he  led 
her  swiftly  away. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Guff  and,  it  must  be  owned,  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  few  guests,  when  at 
the  ensuing  repast,  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  uncorking  a  black  bottle,  his 
son-in-law  laid  his  'hand  on  his  arm. 

"No  need  o'  that  Mr.  Guff,"  he  cried, 
"keep  thik  bottle  in  case  o'  sickness  or 
summat.  This  'ere's  a  teetotal  weddln'. 
I've  sent  for  a  dozen  bottles  o'  lemon- 
ade and  ginger  pop." 

"Who's  teetotal?"  cried  Cuff,  paus- 
ing, his  flaming  countenance  taking  on 
a  deeper  shade  of  red. 

"Why  most  of  us  here,  or  should 
be,"  cried  the  bridegroom  gaily.  "I 
am,  to  begin  with,  and  so  are  you." 

A  kind  of  gasp  came  from  one  and 
another  of  the  little  assembly,  but 
Zachary,  still  smiling  and  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  those  of  his  father-in- 
law,  held  out  his  hand  for  the  bottle. 

"You're  a  man  o'  honor,  Mr.  Guff,  a 
man  o'  your  word  same  as  I  be,  an* 
we're  all  a-goln'  to  fulfil  our  contracts. 
I  be  a-goin'  to  love  and  cherish  your 
daughter,   she's   a-goln'    for  to   love, 
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honor,  and  obey  me,  and  you're  a-goln' 
to  settle  down  comfortable  at  your  old 
job,  a-settin'  a  good  example  all  round 
as  is  becomin'  one  In  your  position.*' 

"What  position?"  growled  Mr.  Cuff, 
suffering,  however,  Zaohary  to  take  the 
bottle  from  his  hand. 

"Why,  baln't  you  sexton  and  bell- 
ringer  and  all?  Next  thing  to  beln' 
clerk.  If  ever  a  man  did  ought  to  hold 
up  his  head  'tis  you,  father-in-law. 
There,  Mrs.  Guff,  this  stuff  'ull  come  in 
handy  if  anyone  is  took  ill.  Now  I'll 
thank  you  for  a  bit  o'  that  ham,  for 
wife  and  me  must  be  startin'  off  for 
our  honeymoon." 

"Oh,  are  we  goin'  to  have  a  honey- 
moon?" said  Honesty  naively. 

In  the  general  laugh  which  ensued 
the  episode  of  the  black  bottle  was  for- 
gotten by  all  except  'Mr.  Cuff,  whose 
brow  cleared  as  he  saw  the  precise 
corner  of  the  cupboard  where  his  wife 
hastily  bestowed  it 

"Why,  of  course  we  be  goin*  to  have 
a  honeymoon,"  said  Zachary  tenderly. 
"I  be  goln'  for  to  take  ye  for  a  week 
to  London-— what  do  ye  think  o'  that? 
'Bes,  us  'ull  go  to  theayter  and  see  the 
sights,  and  ride  in  motor  'buses  and  all 
sorts.  'Ees,  you  shall  see  a  bit  o'  the 
world  afore  ye  do  settle  down  in  the 
van  my  dear;  I  thought  it  'ud  be  a  nice 
surprise  for  ye,  so  I  didn't  say  nothing 
about  it.  but  I've  a-had  it  in  my  mind 
all  along." 

When  an  hour  or  so  later  Honesty 
found  herself  driving  to  the  station  in 
a  cab  which  looked  nearly  as  grand  as 
a  private  brougham,  with  a  coachman 
in  a  livery  coat  and  wlilte  favors  to 
the  horse's  ears,  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  own  Identity;  and  when  she 
took  her  place  in  the  third-class  car- 
riage by  Zachary'8  side,  she  felt  a  thrill 
of  something  like  triumph  in  recalling 
the  last  journey  she  had  undertaken 
under  such  different  auspices.  Here 
she  was,  no  more  despised  and  slighted, 
the  insignificant  poor  relation  whom 


even  Uncle  Jonathan  did  not  want,  but 
a  prosperous  young  matron  with  a  hus- 
band who  adored  her  and  who  would 
be  ready  to  gratify  her  lightest  whim. 

Drawing  off  her  grey  cotton  gloves 
she  twirled  her  wedding  ring  round  and 
round,  unconsciously  smiling  the  while. 

"Ah,  it  do  look  nice,  don't  it?"  said 
Zachary,  watching  her;  "and  It  do 
mean  a  deal — that's  the  best  of  It. 
Thlk  little  ring!  Dear,  all  that's  inside 
thik  little  ringl" 

"My  finger's  inside,"  said  Honesty, 
laughing.  "I  suppose  that  means  a 
deal  to  you,  Zachary?  You  do  like  to 
think  this  little  finger  belongB  to  'ee, 
don't  'ee?" 

"'Ees,  my  dear.  I  do  surely,"  re- 
joined he;  "your  finger  and  the  whole 
of  ye  do  belong  to  me  now,  and  thik 
ring  is  the  sign  of  it;  but  it's  the  sign 
o'  more  nor  that.  'Tis  the  sign  o'  true 
love  and  happiness  In  our  home.  Hon- 
esty love.  You  be  my  honored  wife 
now,  you  was  but  a  child  this  mornin', 
and  you  do  hold  our  two  lives — or  least- 
ways all  what  makes  our  two  lives 
worth  livin'— inside  thlk  little  ring." 

Honesty  laughed,  and  then  grew 
serious,  seeing  that  his  face  remained 
grave.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
laid  it  timidly  in  his. 

"You  look  so  solemn,"  she  exclaimed; 
"you  do  make  me  feel  half  afeared." 

"Well,  there's  times  when  I  myself 
do  feel  half  afeared,"  rejoined  he 
"To  think  that  you  be  a  'ooman  now, 
and  my  wife,  and  yet — and  yet  a  bit 
of  a  child,  and  besides  that  more  nor 
half  a  angel — Well,  'tis  enough  to  make 
a  man  feel  solemn." 

Honesty's  blue  eyes  suddenly  filled 
with  tears. 

"You  do  frighten  I  when  ye  do  talk 
like  that,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  do  seem 
as  if— as  if " 

"As  if  what?"  cried  Zachary,  all  anx- 
ious tenderness  in  a  moment.  He  put 
one  arm  diffidently  round  her 
shoulders  and  drawing  his  silk  hand- 
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kerchief — a  new  one  expressly  pur- 
chased for  the  wedding — from  his 
pocket,  gently  proceeded  to  mop  her 
eyes. 

"As  If  you  did  expect  such  a  lot," 
sobbed  Honesty.  "Oh,  Zachary,  I  baln't 
so  good  as  you  think.  I  baln't  a  angel 
— nothln'  like  It  I've  often  done  fool- 
ish things  and  wrong  things;  you'll  be 
disappointed  one  of  these  days,  and 
then  you'll — you'll  p'r'aps — you'll  not 
love  me  any  more." 

"No  fear  o'  that,"  cried  Zachary. 
"Bless  ye,  my  dear,  I  do  know  ye  better 
nor  ye  do  know  yourself.  I'll  warrant 
ye've  never  done  a  wrong  thing  in  your 
Ufe  nor  yet  a  foolish  one.  I  can  see 
for  myself  ye  have  got  just  about  a 
good  headpiece.  There,  dry  your  eyes, 
my  love — I  don't  expect  a  wold  head 
on  your  young  shoulders.  If  ye  do 
make  mistakes  now  and  again  us  'nil 
laugh  at  them  together." 

He  broke  off,  chuckling  to  himself 
and  gazed  at  her  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"What  be  you  a-lookin'  at  I  like  that 
for?"  cried  she,  laughing  too,  and  blink- 
ing away  the  last  tenr. 

"Why,  because  I  be  feelin'  just  about 
set  up  at  your  bein'  afeared  of  me 
a-leavln'  off  levin'  ye,"  rejoined  he.  "I 
be  proud  to  think  that  you  do  vally  me 
so  much.  I  am  but  a  rough  wold  fellow 
arter  nil.  Some  folks  mid  think  it  'ud 
be  no  such  great  matter  to  lose  my 
good  opinion." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  think  that,"  cried 
she  quickly.  "Dear  to  be  sure,  what 
'ud  become  of  me  If  I  was  to  lose  It?" 
She  paused,  looking  at  him  with 
alarmed  eyes,  then  her  expression 
changed  a  little,  and  lifting  her  un- 
gloved left  hand  she  patted  his  face 
softly;  It  was  the  innocent  confiding 
act  of  a  child. 

"I  don't  think  you  a  rough  wold  fel- 
low," She  said.  "I  do  'low  you're  just 
about  good!" 

He  caught  the  little  hand  and  kissed 
R,  then  drawing  her  more  closely  to 


him,  kissed  her  cheek  for  the  first  time. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Shart!"  gasped  Honesty, 
blushing  violently. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Shart,"  cried  he,  imitating 
her  tone,  "don't  'ee  forget  that,  my 
dear.  There,  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  such 
a  thing  before,  seein'  as  ye  mid  think 
it  a  liberty,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
frighten  ye,  ye  not  bein'  used  to  such 
things— -but  times  is  changed  now,  and 
your  husband's  kiss  won't  do  ye  no 
harm." 

"No,"  said  Honesty  tremulously;  the 
blush  faded,  leaving  her  for  the  second 
time  that  day  very  pale. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Zachary,  "I'd  'low 
I've  scared  ye  a  bit  arter  all,  but  ye'll 
get  used  to  me  in  time.  Now,  what 
do  ye  think  I've  got  here  in  my  pocket? 
I'll  give  ye  three  guesses." 

Turning  sideways  so  as  to  afford  her 
a  better  chance  of  discovering  the 
identity  of  the  object  in  question,  he 
slapped  his  coat  pocket  violently. 

"May  I  feel?"  asked  Honesty,  all  her 
qualms  forgotten  in  a  moment 

"Do,"  rejoined  he,  laughing;  "wait  a 
ivit  und  I'll  give  ye  a  fair  chance." 

Out  of  the  bulging  receptacle  he 
drew,  first,  the  handkerchief  before 
mentioned,  then  a  pocket-knife,  finally, 
a  pipe  case. 

"Now,"  said  he,  guiding  her  fingers 
to  a  small  square  parcel,  the  outlines 
of  which  she  could  feel  through  the 
thick  cloth. 

'It  do  seem  like  a  box,"  cried  she. 
Tie  a  box,"  agreed  Zachary,  "but 
what's  in  the  box,  that's  the  pint" 

"A  bit  of  our  weddin'  cake,"  sug- 
gested Honesty. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
surprise — and  this  is  a  surprise." 

"I  can't  guess,"  cried  she,  "is  it- 
is  it  a  present  for  me?" 

"  'Ben,  it  is  a  weddin'  present.  You 
haven't  had  so  many,  have  ye?  Take 
it  out  and  see." 

He  hitched  himself  round  a  little 
more,  and  Honesty,  lifting  the  flap  of 
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ills  pocfcet,-  djved  .eagerly  within,  ex- 
tracting a  Jittie  packet  neatly  covered 
with  white  paper  and  sealed  at  either 
end  with  wapu.  . , 

h  "Open  it  and  look,"  repeated  Zachary 
.  gaily.  "Nay  now,  wait  a  bit"  Taking 
.it  from  h^r  hand  he  held  the  little 
.  packet  to  her  ear.  "Now  can  you 
guess?"    . 

"A  watch!*',  ejaculated  Honesty,  in 
almost  awestruck  tones. 

"Hadn't    you    better    make    sure?'* 
cried  Zachary  in  great  delight.    "Just 
.look  inside.  Ahik  paper." 

On  undoing  the  wrapper,  a   velvet 

covered   case  ,  was    brought   to   light, 

,  which   contained    a    gold   watch   and 

chain  of  strong  and  solid  workmanship. 


"Oh!"  exclaimed  Honesty,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"There!"  cried  her  husband.  "1 
thought  it  'ud  be  what  ye'd  like.  A 
weddin'  ring  and  a  watch  and  chain, 
all  in  one  mornin*.  Now  ye  be  Just 
about  set  up.  bain't  ye?" 

"Oh,  you  are  good,  you're  too  good," 
exclaimed  Honesty,  and  with  a  sudden 
impetuous  movement  she  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"I  was  hopin*  for  summat  like  that," 
said  Zachary  in  a  voice  unsteady  with 
rapture.  "I  wouldn't  ax  for  it,  but  I 
won't  deny  I  was  hopin*  for  it." 

"You  are  good,"  repeated  Honesty, 
and  as  he  held  her  to  him  she  nestled 
close,  with  a  faint  sigh. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  ARMENIA. 


The  recenf;  dramatic  rush  of  events 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  brought 
to  pass  in  a  month  that  would  have 
appeared  a  year  ago  to  be  a  faint  and 
remote  dream.  .  We  have  seen  the  up- 
rising in  arms  of  a  Balkan  Alliance 
which  has  swept  before  it  the  great 
armies  of  Turkey  as  dust  before  the 
wind,  until  the  Ottoman  Power  is  at 
the  present  moment  making  its  last 
stand  behind  the  lines  of  Ohataldja,  and 
little  is  left  of  Turkey  in  Europe  except 
Constantinople  and  its  adjacent  strip 
of  seaboard.    Europe  has  been  shaken 
out  of  her  slumber;    diplomatists  are 
meeting  in  council,  efforts— we  would 
fain  hope  real  and  earnest  efforts— are 
being  made  by  the  Great  Powers  to 
"see  the  thing  through,"  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  the  gallant  Allies 
and  without  involving  themselves  in 
the   iniquities   of   a   general    war   of 
self-interest    Would  God  that  such  a 
genuine    "Concert    of    Europe"     had 
acted  together  long  years  ago,  to  secure 
tbe  righteous  ends  which  have  now 


had  to  be  won  at  so  awful  a  cost  of 
blood  and  misery,  of  devastated  lands 
and  ruined  homes. 

"If  before  his  duty  man  with  listless 

spirit  stands, 
Ere  long  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the 

task  from  out  his  hands." 

It  may  well  be  that  Turkey  also  has 
lost  her  opportunity,  not  only  in  Eu- 
rope but  likewise  in  Asia.  For  where- 
as all  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
in  the  former  massacres  it  was  only 
necessary  to  proclaim  that  the 
Padishah  commanded  the  slaughter 
to  cense,  for  it  to  cease  at  once,  when 
the  next  occurs  the  Central  Govern- 
ment may  be  powerless  to  control  the 
demons  it  has  raised. 

Europe,  however,  is  awake  at  last. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  is  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  fate  of  Turkey  in  Europe  to 
trouble  herself  with  the  results  of  the 
war  in  Turkey  In  Asia.  Yet  the  Powers 
cannot  escape  from  the  responsibility 
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laid  upon  them  as  signatories  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  which 
promised  reforms  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  Armenian  Provinces— reforms 
which  they  well  know  have  never  been 
carried  out  Indeed,  by  a  cruel  irony, 
it  is  the  "protected"  provinces  which 
have  been  swept  with  massacre. 
England,  by  the  Cyprus  Convention, 
herself  undertook  the  protectorate  of 
the  Christians  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey— <.c,  "all  the  land  inhabited 
by  the  Armenian  race  and  religion. " 
And  Englishmen  may  derive  what 
comfort  they  can  from  the  fact  that 
England  has  from  time  to  time  remon- 
strated with  the  Porte  through  her 
Ambassadors  and  Consuls  and  pro- 
cured the  removal  of  a  very  few  of 
the  worst  officials  (who  were  promptly 
decorated  and  promoted  by  Abdul 
Ha  mid).  One  thing  has  been  proved 
up  to  the  hilt,  viz.,  that  without  guaran- 
tees no  reforms  have  been  or  ever  will 
be  carried  into  effect. 

What  is  Armenia  to  hope  from  the 
astonishing  war  that  has  freed  the 
Balkan  States?  She  looks  to  England 
in  trembling  apprehension,  for  unless 
England  intervenes,  the  blow  that 
frees  Macedonia  may  only  rivet  more 
tightly  the  chains  that  bind  Armenia. 

In  this  war  for  the  first  time  Chris- 
tians have  been  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
Army.  For  generations  a  tax  was 
taken  from  them  instead  of  military 
service;  since  the  granting  of  the  Con- 
stitution they  share  in  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  only  wealthy  families  can  re- 
deem their  sons,  and  that  at  a  ruinous 
price.  Formerly  a  man  who  supported 
a  family  was  exempt,  but  now  these 
breadwinners  have  been  taken.  What 
has  it  meant  for  the  Christian  lads, 
many  of  them  engaged  in  sedentary 
toil  and  quite  unused  to  exercise,  to  be 
suddenly  torn  from  their  simple  homes 
and  set  to  walk  six  hours  a  day 
through  slush  and  snow  without  proper 
shoes,  clothes,  or  food,  with  compan- 


ions who  would  treat  them  worse  than 
dogs! 

How  the  hearts  of  these  young  men 
must  have  stirred  when  they  heard 
the  Bulgarian  proclamation.  The  allies 
are  their  brothers,  fighting  for  the 
things  that  they  too  hold  dear:  Re- 
ligion, Home,  their  women's  honor,  and 
the  safety  of  their  children.  But  the 
duty  of  these  unhappy  lads  is  to  fight 
for  the  race  that  has  oppressed  and 
harried  them,  and  made  life  a  burden 
to  them  and  theirs  for  five  hundred 
years.  Their  enrolment  in  the  army 
seemed  to  some  the  one  hope  that 
future  massacres  and  outrage  in  Arme- 
nia might  become  impossible,  but  this 
war  has  turned  for  Armenia  a  hope 
into  a  tragedy.  The  whisper  will  be 
repeated  in  market  and  cafe,  in  the 
Khans  and  by  the  roadside,  "It  was 
the  Christians."  "What  else  could 
come  when  the  good  old  custom  was 
broken?"  And  if  these  lie  safe  in 
their  graves  on  the  open  hill-side  or 
in  the  snowy  valley,  they  have  left 
hostages — mothers  and  brides,  sisters 
and  little  children. 

Soon  the  broken  army  of  the  Mos- 
lems will  be  wandering  through  Ana- 
tolia. They  are  being  dumped  down 
anywhere  with  no  provision  made  for 
them,  and  what  will  come  of  that? 
The  past  tells  us.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  whole  armies  of 
men  owning  no  authority  destroyed 
cities  and  laid  waste  lands;  it  seems 
all  too  probable  this  experience  will 
be  repeated.  And  Sassoun,  Marash, 
Alntab,  Harpoot,  Urfa,  and  Adana — 
what  have  they  to  tell  us?  At  Urfa 
still  stands  a  large  flat-roofed  build- 
ing, the  thick  stone  walls  of  which 
aie  cracked;  the  flames,  which  split 
them,  devoured  between  two  and  three 
thousand  Armenians,  living  and  dead, 
in  one  great  holocaust,  on  that  dread 
Sunday,  December  29th,  1895.  There 
is  a  narrow  alley  by  the  ruins  of  the 
burned    Abgarian    School    at    Adana 
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where    the    Constitutional    (!)    troops 
shot  down  the  Armenians  who  were 
trying  to  escape  the  flames,  till  they 
lay   piled   higher   than   a   man   could 
reach.    It  Is  there  that  Armenian  faith 
in   the   Revolution   lies   buried.     The 
next  massacres  may  not  be  organized 
so  perfectly,  beginning  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  and  ending  when  the  au- 
thorities give  the  signal,  as  at  Urfa, 
but  they  will  hardly  be  less  deadly  if 
perpetrated   by  hungry  and  demoral- 
ized   soldiery.      That    eleven    Kurds, 
turned  out  of  the  army,  should  have 
dared  to  attack  Miss  Matheison  and 
her  orphans  (1912)  on  the  much  fre- 
quented   road    between    Hadjin    and 
Everek  shows  that  the  country  is  in 
a  very  disturbed  state.     Her  presence 
saved  the  girls,  for  foreigners  are  gen- 
erally respected,  thanks  to  the  Capitu- 
lations, and,  if  murdered,  their  States 
get  indemnity,  but  they  cannot  always 
save  their  Armenian  friends.    Thus  it 
was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Christie  clasped 
an  Armenian  youth  in  his  arms  when 
the  mob  bore  down  upon  them.     He 
only   heard   the   death-scream'  as   the 
jagged  knife  was  plunged  and  with- 
drawn (April,  1900). 

The  Capitulations  which  protect  for- 
eigners, by  making  them  self-govern- 
ing, are  said  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
old  Roman  law;  they  are  necessary 
when  the  moral  and  religious  code  of 
a  country  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  for- 
eigners resident  in  it.  "Look  ye  to 
it,"  said  Gallio,  the  Roman  Governor, 
as  he  drove  the  disputants  from  his 
Judgment-seat.  They  must  settle  the 
affairs  of  their  millet,  or  community, 
themselves,  he  could  not  be  both- 
ered. 

It  Is  not  usually  known  that  the 
same  idea  is  found  in  the  position  of 
the  Armenians  to-day.  Thus  Mahomet 
II.  was  acting  by  precedent  when,  on 
conquering  Turkey,  he  gave  the  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  Judicial  courts  of  their 
own,  making  the  Patriarch  (his  nomi- 


nee)   their '  political    head,1    with    the 
rank  of  Vizier,  responsible  to  the  Sul- 
tan only,  and  all  the  Bishops  responsi- 
ble to  the  Patriarch.     This  resulted, 
through  the  sale  of  offices,  in  the  deg- 
radation   of   the   priesthood    and    the 
Church.     Then  in  1862  all  real  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  clerical  and 
lay  councils  elected  by  the  Represen- 
tative   Assembly    of    140    Armenians. 
This   Assembly   was   meant   to   lie   a 
communal  body,  dealing  with  the  af- 
fairs   of    the    Armenian    community. 
Nowadays  it  is  called  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Turks  are  still  the  ruling  com- 
munity, regarding  Christians  as  rayahs. 
The  meetings  of  this  Assembly  have 
been  very  stormy  of  late,  for  the  Pa- 
triarch has  been  driven  to  bay.     In 
vain  does  he  remonstrate  and  protest 
to  the  Turkish  Ministers.     The  Turk- 
ish Government  allows  the  murderers 
of    his    flock    to    go    unpunished,    the 
local  Governors  conceal  facts  and  abet 
assassins,  and,  as  long  as  the  Arme- 
nians are  not  allowed  arms  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  Kurds,  his  posi- 
tion  is   untenable.     Hence,   both   the 
Patriarch  and  lay  Councils  have  ten- 
dered their  resignations.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  at  this  sitting  the  Arch- 
bishop   of    Pera    said    that    the    only 
remedy   was  to  demand  the  applica- 
tion of  Article  61  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
This  article  might  well  be  quoted, 
for  it  not  only  promises  reform,  but 
actually    promises    9ccurtttf    from    the 
Kurds.    The  only  thing  Europe  did  to 
give  them  this  security  was  to  remon- 
strate with  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  who 
replied  by  arming  the  Kurds  and  en- 
rolling them  as  irregular  cavalry  under 
his  own  name,  Hamidleh.    Meanwhile, 
he  refused  arms  to  the  Christians,  and 
this   refusal  is  still   enforced  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  in  spite  of  the 
promise  of  the  "Young  TurkM  Constl- 

»  The  Oathollcos  of  Etohmiacsln«3(Btia*ta) 
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tutton.  And  yet  no  one  can  read  the 
account  of  the  granting  of  that  Con- 
stitution aa  given  by  the  official  reports 
in  our  Government  White  Paper  (Tur- 
key, No.  1,  1009)  without  being  struck 
by  the  fact  that  everywhere  its  promul- 
gation was  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 

Is  it  to  be  a  beautiful  promise  un- 
fulfilled? It  would  seem  so,  for  so 
common  has  rape  and  murder  become 
that  to-day  no  Armenian  dare  travel 
alone.  Every  day  brings  news  of  the 
lifting  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In  one  dis- 
trict alone  5*000  sheep  had  been  taken. 
The  Inspector  of  the  Schools  of  the 
See  of  Aghtamar,  with  his  companion, 
has  been  murdered  in  Karkar  and 
cruelly  mutilated.  The  reports  come, 
not  from  one  region,  but  from  places 
as  wide  apart  as  Van  and  Adana, 
Bitlis  and  Hadjln.  To  all  these  things 
the  Turkish  Government  is  supremely 
indifferent,  and  the  Patriarch  inter- 
views Ministers  and  utters  protests  in 
vain. 

On  account  of  these  disorders  and 
the  indifference  of  the  Government, 
Noradougian  Effendi,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Turkey,  sent  in  his 
resignation  on  September  28th,  1912. 
He  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
for  Eastern  Anatolia.  But  enough  of 
such  schemes!  There  is  no  intention, 
and  there  never  was  any  intention,  of 
letting  these  paper  reforms  be  put  into 
execution. 

Thus  the  year  1913  opens  gloomily 
for  Armenia.  The  war  has  caused 
stagnation  in  trade  and  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  foodstuffs;  moreover,  the  cat- 
tle have  been  taken  for  transport  work, 
besides  those  stolen  by  the  Kurds,  and 
the  able-bodied  youths  have  been  sent 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Should  their  Mos- 
lem neighbors  be  roused  to  fanatical 
fury  and  visit  the  calamities  of  the 
war  upon  the  Armenians,  the  latter 
will  be  in  a  peculiarly  defenceless  po- 
sition. It  will  be  another  case  of  the 
Christians  and  the  burning  of  Borne. 


Turk  and  Kurd  have  so  long  regarded 
the  Armenians  as  their  milch  cows, 
whom  they  can  drain  with  impunity, 
that  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a 
defeated  army  returning  to  Anatolia, 
unfed  but  armed,  and  bearing  in  their 
hearts  a  grudge  for  their  cruel  suffer- 
ing and  shameful  repulse  can  settle 
down  quietly.  The  fact  that  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam  has  issued  an  Encyelical  to  all 
the  Muftis  of  the  disturbed  provinces, 
condemning  religious  fanaticism  and 
commanding  them  to  preach  against  it, 
is  a  ray  in  the  darkness.  He  points 
out  that  the  Sheriat  or  sacred  law  used 
in  the  Turkish  Courts  ordains  the  se- 
curity of  the  non -Moslem  as  well  as  the 
Moslem.  But  whether  or  not  his  fetva 
proclaiming  the  Jehad,  or  Holy  War, 
deluges  Asiatic  Turkey  in  blood,  will 
largely  depend  on  the  use.  made  of  the 
Moslem  pulpit.  In  1908  a  most  effec- 
tive and  beneficent  use  was  made  of 
this  pulpit  as  is  shown  in  our  Govern- 
ment White  Paper  (Turkey,  No.  1, 
1909,  Section  No.  66). 

The  Mufti  of  Silvan  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  festival  of  Bairam 
preached  against  the  Christians,  es- 
pecially the  Armenians,  and  that  dis- 
trict is  much  agitated  in  consequence, 
for  before  all  the  great  massacres  of 
1894-1897  and  1909  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people  was  fanned  by  preachers 
sent  on  purpose.  Thus  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  the  massacre  at  Antioch, 
a  grand  personage,  claiming  to  be  the 
Head  of  a  Society  of  Moslems,  vowed 
to  devote  himself  even  to  the  death  for 
religion  and  country,  came  and  ha- 
rangued the  Turks,  and  the  preaching 
and  buying  up  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion went  on  till  Monday,  April  19th. 
1909.  On  that  afternoon,  while  the 
Mohammedan  chiefs  were  actually 
{proclaiming  "Peace,  Liberty,  and  Fra- 
ternity," the  massacre  began  and 
lasted  until  the  arrival  of  the  warship 
for  which  the  British  Vice-Consul  had 
applied.     Out  of  all  that  city  hardly 
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any  Armenian  men  remained  alive. 
Members  of  this  society  are  being 
sent  to  the  Chataldja  lines,  and  it  is 
with  this  spirit  that  the  Ulemas  are 
trying  to  inspire  the  troops.  Well 
might  one  ask,  "Are  the  warships 
ready?"  They  will  be  needed  to  help 
the  Turkish  Government  to  keep  order, 
not  merely  at  Constantinople,  but  on 
the  Black  Sea  coast  and  along  the 
CHlcian  shore. 

The  polished  Turkish,  gentleman 
seems  to  have  a  fascination  for  certain 
English  minds.  Yet,  in  many  cases, 
he  was  the  organizer  of  "The  events."* 
On  the  other  hand,  massacres  were 
doubtless  rendered  more  hideous  by 
the  letting  loose  of  the  savage  section 
that  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  every 
population.  In  Turkey,  however,  the 
soldiery  have  invariably  acted  along- 
side of  these  ruffians. 

Yet  the  Turkish  peasant  under  a 
good  Governor  is  often  a  quiet,  indus- 
trious, and  respectable  citizen,  though, 
speaking  generally,  the  Armenian  na- 
tion is  'The  industrious,  energetic,  self- 
respecting  element  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire," while  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  long  list  of  illustrious  Rus- 
sian Generals  who  were  Armenians. 

That  the  Armenians  should  have 
kept  up  the  sanctity  of  home  life 
through  all  these  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, while  going  in  constant  fear  of 
having  their  women  and  girls  torn  from 
them,  shows  that  there  must  be  moral 
'  grit  in  the  race;  and  their  devotion  at 
all  costs  to  that  church,  which  has, 
throughout,  been  their  one  bond  of  na- 
tional unity  and  their  guide  and  con- 
soler, must  appeal  to  all  who  have  any 
reverence  for  religion  or  patriotism. 

Men  of  known  Judgment  and  ability, 
long  resident  in  Turkey,  testify  that 
all  nationalities  can  live  side  by  side 
peaceably  and  happily,  provided  only 
the  local  governor  is  Just 

•  A  term  need  to  denote  ••maeeacreaM  in 
print*  letters  from  raYaired  districts  to  avoid 
falling  foul  of  Turkish  censors. 


We  read  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  where 
outrages   are    most   frequent   neither 
punish  nor  arrest  the  criminals,  but 
spend  their  time  in  searching  for  arms 
in  Armenian  houses.    "It  is  the  same 
donkey,"  as  the  Eastern  proverb  says. 
Just  in  this   way  did   they  rob  the 
Armenians   of   Urfa    of   all    weapons 
before  they  slaughtered  them  in  1885. 
A  Mohammedan  governor  can,  if  be 
wishes,    protect    his    subjects    from 
robbery   and   outrage  and   make  life 
worth  living,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
a  Mohammedan  governor  to  treat  the 
Mohammedans   and   Christians  under 
him  as  equal,  for  this  is  against  his 
religion.    The  Koran  forbids  molesta- 
tion and   cruel   treatment  of  subject 
races  who  pay  their  taxes,  but  incul- 
cates   the    dogma   that   all   "infidels*' 
ought  to  be  the  bondmen  of  the  "true 
believers."     To  conquer  them  by  the 
sword  and  hold  them  in  subjection  to 
the  duty  of  all  true  Moslems.    All  re- 
forms   which    promise    equality    are 
mere  falsehoods  wherewith   to  blind 
Europe,  for  the  enlightened  views  of 
the  present  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  some 
other  Turkish  leaders  have  not  yet  per- 
meated the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  molesta- 
tion ef  Armenians  is  all  the  more  glar- 
ing because  the  Young  Turkey  Party 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  For  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  without 
the  loyal  support  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Young  Turks  could  never  have 
overthrown  the  Palace  camarilla 
which  was  sapping  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  there  are  those  who  af- 
firm that  it  was  an  Armenian  brain 
that  planned  the  wonderfully  success- 
ful coup  of  July  24th,  1908. 

After  the  granting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  Jrly  28rd,  iros,  it  seemed  for 
a  few  months  as  if  the  Golden  Age 
had  come.  All  nationalities  frater- 
nized, and  in  future  there  were  to  be 
neither  Armenians.  Greeks.  Turks,  nor 
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Albanians,  but  all  were  Osmanli  (Ot- 
tomans). All  political  prisoners  were 
set  free,  exiles  returned,  and  the  Royal 
Princes  of  the  blood  were  allowed  to 
come  out  of  their  seclusion;  freed  from 
teskeries  and  spies  the  land  breathed 
more  freely;  and  men  began  to  think 
that  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  had  converted  Midhat's  Con- 
stitution of  1876  into  a  reality. 

Amongst  the  Young  Turkey  Party 
were  men  who  had  risen  above  the 
teaching  of  their  Prophet  and  were 
willing  to  give  equality  to  all. 
Through  them  something  was  done,  by 
appointing  better  men  as  governors, 
and  this  saved  Alntab,  Malatla,  and 
Harpoot  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
Adana.  Yet  to-day  the  Armenians  are 
not  free,  and  although  the  law  courts 
no  longer  refuse  to  hear  Christian  evi- 
dence, the  verdict  is  given  on  the  Mos- 
lem evidence.  Now  they  have  to  fear 
not  only  the  returning  army,  but  the 
Turks  from  the  Balkans  who  are  trek- 
king back  to  Asia  and  will  need 
homesteads.  These  are  passing  Con- 
stantinople with  their  families  and 
family  belongings,  their  cattle,  and 
their  buffalo  and  ox-carts,  much  as 
they  passed  into  Europe  five  hundred 
years  ago.  They  affirm  that  their 
homes  were  burnt  by  the  retreating 
Turkish  army,  and  not  by  the  Bulgar- 
ians; the  latter  are  carrying  on  war 
in  a  civilized  fashion. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  Mr.  Freeman 
foretold  that,  unless  the  two  follow- 
ing points  were  Insisted  on  at  the  com- 
ing Berlin  Conference,  the  whole  work 
would  have  to  be  done  again.    In  the 
face  of  the  present  situation,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember  them: 
1st  Whatever  be  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  these  lands, 
the  Turk  must  have  no  hand  in 
choosing  the  governors. 
2nd.  No  spot  in  any  of  the  lands  that: 
are  to  be  set  free  must  be  gar- 
risoned by  Turkish  soldiers. 


Will  this  warning  again  be  neglected? 
We  would,  in  conclusion,  further 
commend  the  following  suggestions, 
among  the  many  that  have  been  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Armenians,  since  these  three 
would  seem  to  be  feasible  and  moder- 
ate. 

(1)  An   increase  in   the  number  of 

foreign  consuls.  But  commer- 
cial consuls  have  ceased  to  be  of 
much  use,  since  Turkey  learned 
that  no  action  would  be  taken 
on  their  reports. 

(2)  The  substitution  of  military  con- 

suls for  commercial  consuls. 
The  Turk  respects  things  mili- 
tary, and  it  is  certain  from  past 
occurrences  that  the  military 
consul  is  more  effective;  this 
would  surely  outweigh  the  extra 
cost. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  a  Christian 

Governor  over  the  six  Vilayets. 
The  difference  between  these  three  Is 
briefly  this: 

(1)  Civil     consuls     can     report     on 

a  massacre — e.g.,  Vice-consul 
Fitzmaurice  at  Urfa,  March, 
1S96. 

(2)  Military  consuls  can  stop  a  mas- 
sacre— e.g.,  Major  Doughty-Wy- 
lic  at  Adana,  April,  1909. 

(3)  Governors  can  prevent  a  massa- 
cre and  restore  order— e.g.t  Daud 
Pasha,  who  was  the  first  Gover- 
nor of  the  Lebanon,  installed 
July  14th,  1861. 

This  last  was  an  Armenian  Catholic, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  pro- 
phecies of  the  Porte  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian  governor  would 
rouse  the  Moslem  population  to  fresh 
outbursts  of  fury  and  fanaticism  and 
result  in  worse  massacres  than  ever, 
he  restored  the  Lebanon  to  prosperity 
and  tranquillity.  And  to-day  travel- 
lers tell  how  the  very  fields  reveal 
where  Turkish  misrule  ends  and  Con- 
stitutional rule  begins.     But  it  must 
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be  borne  In  mind  that  Daud  Pasha  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Lebanon 
for  three  years  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved  at  the  fancy  of  the  Saltan.  [The 
disastrous  effect  of  changing  gover- 
nors, when  their  schemes  for  Improve- 
ment are  but  just  begun,  may  be  seen 
at  Adana  to-day.  Djemal  Bey  has  been 
sent  to  Bagdad,  and  the  orphanage  re- 
mains unfinished,  the  rebuilding  and 
orphan  grants  unpaid.] 

Moreover,  Daud  was  not  obliged  to 
depend  on  Turkish  troops  to  keep  or- 
der, otherwise  he  must  have  failed. 
At  first  he  was  supported  by  the 
French  troops,  who  only  left  in  August, 
when  the  ships  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish squadrons  still  cruised  off  that 
coast;  and  while  thus  sheltered  he  pre- 
pared a  military  force  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Lebanon  which  made  the 
presence  of  Turkish  soldiery  unneces- 
sary. 

This  is  what  is  wanted  in  the  six 
Armenian  Vilayets  to-day,  and  the 
Moslem  section  of  the  population 
would  benefit  only  less  than  the  Arme- 
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nian.  For  If  the  Kurds  were  re- 
strained and  justice  were  adminis- 
tered, the  wave  of  prosperity  which 
would  flow  through  these  fertile  prov- 
inces would  benefit  every  inhabitant, 
and  open  a  market  for  European  com- 
merce. 

The  alarming  predictions  of  the 
Turkish  Government  were  falsified  in 
the  case  of  the  Lebanon,  and  if  the 
same  Constitution  were  granted  to  the 
Armenians,  although  the  Porte  might 
try  to  fulfil  Its  own  prediction  by  stir- 
ring up  fanaticism,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  history  would  repeat 
itself. 

Were  the  six  Powers  as  thoroughly 
agreed  as  the  Balkan  Allies  have  been 
that  Turkish  misrule  must  end,  it 
would  cease  at  once;  for  the  Turk  is 
a  good  subject,  and  his  fatalism  makes 
him  the  slave  of  the  accomplished  fact 
Let  him  but  realize  that  Fate,  in  the 
shape  of  United  Europe,  is  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  will  fold  his  hands 
and  say  "Kismet,  it  Is  decreed." 

buoy  C.  F.  Cavendish. 


A  QUESTION  OP  GOOD  MANNERS. 


One  evening  in  early  spring,  a  little 
crowd  of  men  and  women  made  their 
way  in  twos  and  threes  to  a  public 
schoolhouse,  in  a  fairly  Important  Fin- 
nish town.  There  they  took  their  seats 
quietly,  in  a  large  well-lighted  hall;  and 
settled  themselves  down  with  an  air 
of  content,  as  of  folk  who  know  they 
have  pleasure  in  store,  and  are  bent 
on  enjoying  it,  on  profiting  by  it,  too, 
to  the  full.  They  talked  to  one  another 
eagerly,  exchanging  expressive  glances 
the  while,  and  showing  subtle  signs  of 
staid  excitement.  Although  there  was 
nothing  sad  or  depressing  about  them, 
there  was  more  than  a  fcrach  of  wil- 
fulness; they  were  evidently  of  the  sort 
who  take  life  in  earnest  instinctively. 


They  had  keen  anxious  faces,  many  of 
them,  the  faces  of  born  fighters,  of  the 
Covenanter  type,  though  not  the  Ish- 
maelite.  So  far  as  appearances  went 
they  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
somewhat  "homely"  set,  In  the  Ameri- 
can meaning  of  the  term.  Still  there 
was  not  a  dull,  heavy,  or  stupid-look- 
ing man  or  woman  among  them.  On 
the  contrary  they  had  all  bright  eyes; 
they  all  seemed  alert,  all  more  or  less 
intelligent,  too. 

They  belonged  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  easy  to  see,  to  the  class  that 
work  with  their  hands,  not  their  beads 
to  the  tinker  and  tailor  and  candle- 
stick maker  class.  There  were  artisans 
of  every  kind  there,  with  a  sprinkling 
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among  them  of  day  laborers,  of  small 
traders  too,  rallwaymen,  fishermen, 
and  even  clerks.  The  women,  as  is 
always  the  case,  were  more  difficult 
to  rank  than  the  men.  Most  of  them, 
however,  were,  or  had  been,  domestic 
servants,  laundresses,  or  seamstresses, 
I  was  told;  and  most  of  them  were,  or 
had  been,  married.  Men  and  women 
alike  belonged  evidently  to  the  respect- 
able class,  a  fair  section  of  them  to 
what  we  should  call  the  respectable 
poor  class.  Still  there  was  notch- 
ing glaringly  poverty-stricken  about 
even  the  poorest  of  them,  nothing  that 
betokened  the  want  that  degrades. 
They  were  all  neatly  dressed  In  work- 
a-day  clothes,  which,  if  well  patched, 
were  also  well  brushed  and  clean.  As 
a  whole,  indeed,  they  seemed  a  fairly 
prosperous  little  company,  a  little 
company  made  up  of  those  who,  if  they 
must  work  hard,  could  at  any  rate  live 
in  decent  comfort  on  what  they  earned 
by  their  work.  None  the  less  there 
was  just  here  and  there  among  them 
a  woman— women  feel  the  pinch  of 
scant  rations  sooner  than  men — whose 
face  made  one  wish  that  a  good  square 
meal  could  forthwith  be  set  before  her. 
These  people  were  met  together  for 
a  debate,  an  academic  debate,  too. 
curiously  enough,  considering  that  it 
was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement 
in  Finland.  All  classes  were  banded 
together  waging  war,  silently,  relent- 
lessly, against  their  Russian  rulers.  For 
they  were  firmly  convinced  that  their 
constitution  was  In  danger,  that  the 
St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Government 
were  plotting  to  deprive  them  of  their 
freedom;  and  rather  death,  they  held, 
than  life  in  bondage.  In  the  midst  of 
their  national  struggle,  however,  of 
their  work,  too,  and  of  their  worry, 
their  ceaseless  hand-to-hand  fight  for 
daily  bread,  they  had  managed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  dub  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  find  solutions  for  social 
problems,  and  spreading,  if  not  sweet- 


ness, at  any  rate  light.  Politics  they 
were,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  discuss. 
And  this  was  their  club  night  On  the 
stroke  of  eight  all  talking  ceased,  and 
tfoeir  President  took  his  place  in  the 
only  chair  on  the  platform. 

He  was  a  great,  burly  fellow,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  well  under  fifty,  with  a 
shrewd,  kindly  face;  a  carpenter  by 
calling,  my  neighbor  whispered.  His 
manner  was  genial;  he  glanced  around 
him  as  one  who  knows  he  is  among 
friends;  and  his  voice  rang  true  as  he 
spoke  in  his  odd  Finnish  dialect.  There 
was  no  trace  of  self-consciousness 
about  him;  for  that  he  was  far  too 
much  in  earnest;  and  if  he  were,  as  he 
said,  feeling  nervous,  it  was  assuredly 
less  on  his  own  account  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  subject  he  had  chosen  for 
the  evening's  debate.  For  it  was  Good 
Manners;  and  he  was  afraid,  he  con- 
fessed, lest  some  of  his  fellow-members 
should  cavil  at  his  choice,  holding  that 
the  subject  was  in  itself  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  worth  discussing 
seriously.  Should  they  cavil,  however, 
they  would  show  their  wrong-headed- 
ness,  he  told  them,  roundly;  and  he 
straightway  set  to  work  to  prove  that 
he  had  good  reasons  for  what  he  said. 

According  to  him  bad  manners  are 
at  the  root  of  half  the  misery  in  this 
world,  and  of  a  good  three-fourths  of 
discomfort  They  break  more  hearts 
than  crimes  do,  and  they  cause  more 
heads  to  be  broken.  For  they  worry 
and  harry  and  render  homes  desolate, 
driving  men  and  women  through  sheer 
bad  temper  into  evil  ways.  "If  only 
we  Finns  had  all  good  manners,  Fin- 
land would  be  quite  a  different  place 
from  what  it  is,"  he  declared.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  have  good  manners,  he 
informed  us,  with  a  confidential  little 
nod,  especially  not  for  men  of  his  sort, 
who  have  never  had  lessons  in  such 
matters.  "We  should  all  of  us  like  to 
have  good  manners;  we  try  very  hard 
indeed,  some  of  us,  to  have  good  man- 
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ners;  but  we  fall  quite  woefully 
sometimes,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  good  manners  are.  We  do  not 
know,  that's  where  our  difficulty  lies." 

There  was  something  quite  pathetic 
In  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke;  and  his 
hearers,  as  If  to  show  their  sympathies, 
echoed  back  his  words:  "Yes,  'yes; 
that's  where  our  difficulty  lies." 

"It  is  a  real  puzzle  sometimes,"  be 
continued,  (meditatively,  "to  know  what 
one  ought  to  do;  what  one  would  do 
naturally,  without  considering  at  all, 
if  only  we  had  good  manners.  I  am 
often  puzzled  in  this  way.  I  cudgel 
my  brain  and  I  think  and  I  think,  but 
it  is  all  in  vain:  at  the  end  I  am  no 
more  sure  what  I  ought  to  do  than  I 
was  at  the  beginning.  And  it  Is  the 
same,  no  doubt,  with  some  of  you.  That 
is  why  a  debate  on  good  manners 
might  be  helpful  to  us,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  make  many  things  clear.  But 
for  it  to  be  really  helpful,  we  must 
keep  It  within  limits;  for  the  subject 
is  a  big  one,  and  we  cannot  stay  here 
all  night  We  must  discuss  not  good 
manners  in  general,  but  good  manners 
in  some  one  special  case.  And  I  have 
thought  of  a  case  that  will  serve  our 
purpose.  It  came  into  any  head  the 
other  day  for  all  the  world  like  a  flash 
of  lightning." 

Here  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
scanned  us  all  over  as  if  to  see  how 
we  were  taking  what  he  said.  There 
was  a  little  gleam  as  of  a  coming 
triumph  in  his  eyes,  and  he  chuckled. 
Evidently  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
case.  It  was  a  puzzling  one,  though,  he 
warned  us,  one  in  which  any  member 
of  that  Club  who  had  to  face  it,  might 
well  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  do;  yet  one  which  any  member 
might  have  to  face  any  day,  and  make 
up  his  mind  at  a  moment's  notice  what 
to  do.  And  therein  lay  its  value  as  a 
subject  of  debate.  He  then  proceeded 
to  state  it: 

A  man  rose  np  early  one'  Sunday 


morning  and  hurried  off  to  church,  that 
he  might  be  there  in  time  to  secure  for 
himself  a  seat,  and  thus  hear  his  favor- 
ite preacher  in  comfort  He  was  a 
delicate  man,  and  he  bad  been  hard 
at  work  the  whole  week  long.  He 
would  therefore  gladly  have  stayed  In 
bed  a  little  longer  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing; and  he  would  have  stayed  in  bed, 
had  It  not  been  for  his  wish  to  hear 
this  preacher.  He  secured  a  seat  and 
sat  there  waiting  for  a  good  naif -hour 
before  the  service  began. 

Then,  just  at  the  last  moment  when 
the  bell  had  ceased  ringing,  and  there 
was  not  an  unoccupied  chair,  a  lady 
came  sauntering  into  church.  She  was 
strong  and  well;  she  looked,  indeed,  as 
if  she  had  never  had  a  day's  illness 
in  'her  life,  and  had  never  done  a  day's 
work.  She  looked,  £00,  as  if  she  had 
Bpent  hours  on  her  toilette;  for  she 
was  dressed  with  infinite  care. 

Now,  as  a  question  of  good  manners, 
ought  that  man,  or  ought  he  not,  to 
give  up  to  the  lady  his  chair?  The 
chair  he  had  come  so  early  and  with 
such  great  self-sacrifice  to  secure,  the 
chair  on  which  depended  his  chance  of 
hearing  that  sermon;  for  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  stand.  This  question 
the  carpenter  propounded  quite  seri- 
ously; and  he  called  upon  us  to  discuss 
it,  to  answer  it,  too,  if  we  could. 

To  me,  a  mere  matter-of-fact  Anglo- 
Saxon,  there  seemed  nothing  to  discuss, 
the  answer  to  the  question  being  as 
plain  as  the  proverbial  pikestaff.  Not 
so  to  these  Finns,  however;  for  they 
smiled,  nay  they  beamed,  and  they 
whispered  to  one  another,  casting 
glances  of  admiration  and  wonder  at 
their  President  the  while.  There  was 
no  mistaking  what  they  thought  The 
case  he  had  brought  before  them  was 
one  after  their  own  hearts,  one  they 
felt  sure  they  could  discuss  with  pro- 
priety, and  also  with  profit.  It  seemed 
to  touch  them  all  personally,  strange 
to  say,  and  to  appeal  with  equal  force 
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both  to  the  women  and  to  the  men. 
Still,  although  they  were  honestly 
delighted  with  it,  as  a  subject  of  de- 
bate, it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  found 
it,  as  they  had  been  warned  they 
would,  very  puzzling.  They  soon  began 
wringing  their  brows  and  rubbing 
their  heads;  and  they  threw  themselves 
back  in  their  chairs.  Some  shut  their 
eyes;  others  looked  intently  at  the  cell- 
ing; others  again  at  the  tips  of  their 
toes.  Never  did  I  see  such  manifest 
signs  of  brain,  cudgelling  as  there  were 
in  that  room.  Ought  the  man  to  give 
up  his  chair  or  ought  he  not?  One 
might  have  thought  from  the  faces  of 
these  people,  as  they  sat  there  weigh- 
ing its  pros  and  cons,  that  the  question 
was  of  vital  Importance  to  them  all, 
and  that  they  were  bound  under  dire 
penalties  to  answer  it  Thejt  pon- 
dered as  If  scanning  the  scales,  with 
"he  ought"  in  the  one  and  "he  ought 
not"  in  the  other.  Which  way  did  they 
turn?  Surely  they  were  evenly  bal- 
anced? Every  man's  heart  was  set  on 
answering  rightly,  and  so  was  every 
woman's  that  the  most  casual  observer 
could  see;  and  many  of  them  were  evi- 
dently sorely  troubled,  because  in 
doubt  as  to  what  the  right  answer 
ought  to  be. 

And  all  the  while  there  was  not  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  room  but  knew 
that,  before  sunset  on  the  morrow, 
their  streets  might  be  flowing  with 
blood.  For  that  very  day  the 
rumor  had  spread  that  a  force  of  Cos- 
sacks were  on  their  way  to  Finland, 
with  orders  to  make  short  work  of 
what  In  St.  Petersburg  was  dubbed 
sedition.  To  think  of  discussing  a 
question  of  good  manners  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  pondering  on  what 
courtesy  decrees! 

At  length  the  President  rang  his  bell 
and  the  debate  began.  It  was  opened 
by  a  man  a/bout  thirty  who  must  have 
had  good  luck  with  his  womenfolk, 
unless,  Indeed,  he  had  never  had  any, 
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or  they  had  all  died  young.  For  the 
burden  of  his  discourse  was  the  innate 
superiority  of  woman  to  man,  mentally, 
morally,  and  in  aU  other  ways.  He 
seemed  to  have  put  the  whole  sex  on 
a  pedestal,  and  to  have  no  wish  In  life 
beyond  strewing  flowers  before  it  The 
very  worst  of  women  was  better  than 
the  very  best  of  men,  he  assured  us; 
and  he  spoke  In  a  tone  which  showed 
that  he  really  meant  what  he  said. 
This  being  the  case,  his  answer  to  the 
question  was  from  the  first  a  foregone 
conclusion:  the  chair  must,  of  course, 
be  given  up  to  the  lady,  he  declared 
emphatically.  The  point  was  one  on 
which  theTe  could  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
"The  mere  thought  of  a  woman  having 
to  stand,  while  a  man  has  a  seat, 
makes  my  blood  boil,"  was  his  con- 
cluding remark. 

In  a  second  a  stalwart  matron — a 
cook,  and  a  very  good  one,  I  heard  it 
whispered— was  on  her  feet,  rating  him 
soundly.  It  made  her  blood  not  only 
boll,  ibut  boll  over,  she  said,  to  .hear  a 
man  talk  such  arrant  nonsense. 

"The  worst  of  women  better  than 
the  best  of  men,  forsooth,"  she  ex- 
claimed scornfully.  "It  just  shows  how 
little  you  know  about  either  women  or 
men.  I  have  lived  with  them  both  and 
I  have  cooked  for  them  both;  and  they 
are  much  of  a  muchness  to  live  with; 
•but  I  would  rather  cook  for  men  than 
for  women.  A  man  always  knows  a 
good  dinner  when  he  gets  it,  and  he 
is  grateful  for  It,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  most  women.  It  is 
such  men  as  you  Who  go  ruining  silly 
women,  let  me  tell  you,"  she  continued 
sharply,  "You  don't  know  all  the  harm 
you  do  faddlng  them  up  and  filling 
their  heads  with  stupid  notions.  I  do 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  in  a  Club 
such  as  this,  we  ought  to  hear  common- 
sense;  and  it  is  not  common-sense  to 
say  that  that  poor  ailing  fellow  ought 
to  give  up  his  chair  to  that  great, 
strong  woman,  just  because  she  Is  a 
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woman.  Of  course  lie  ought  to  do 
naught  of  the  sort;  and  if  she  had  a 
shred  of  decency  about  her,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  she  had,  she  would  not 
take  It  But  she  ought  not  to  have 
the  chance  of  taking  it;  that  is  what 
I  say,  and  I  am  right"  Having  made 
this  point  clear,  she  sat  down. 

The  next  speaker  was  an  elderly 
man,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  I  should 
say,  of  sad  dreams  too.  He  had  long, 
shaggy,  grey  hair,  that  floated  about 
in  all  directions;  and  eyes  that  glowed 
but  did  not  seem  to  see,  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  all  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexes:  men  and  women  must  stand  side 
by  side  and  go  through  life  hand  in 
hand,  as  good  comrades,  he  main- 
tained; for  were  they  not  all  members 
of  one  great  family,  the  human  race? 
They  must  learn  together,  work  to- 
gether, lead  the  same  lives;  they  must 
go  share  and  share  alike  with  pleasure 
and  with  pain,  with  the  good  things 
of  this  life  and  the  bad.  Above  all 
they  must  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  with  gladness;  otherwise  there 
would  be  woe  and  desolation  in  the 
land,  weeping  and  wringing  of  hands, 
the  outcome  of  strife.  "It  is  only 
by      the      ceaseless      sacrificing      of 

M  this  point  a  bard-featured,  middle- 
aged  spinster  interrupted  him  ruthless- 
ly, calling  out  in  a  shrill  high-pitched 
voice:  "That  is  all  very  well,  but  what 
about  that  chair?  Which  of  them 
ought  to  have  the  chair?  That  is  the 
question." 

The  poor  man  collapsed  utterly:  he 
cast  one  hopeless  glance  around  and 
sank  down  into  his  seat  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  escape.  The  spinster 
pressed  him  for  an  answer:  "Which  of 
them  ought  to  have  that  chair?"  she 
demanded,  "That  Is  what  we  wish  to 
know."  And  it  was  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him,  that  she  fully  Intended  to  force 
him  to  let  os  know.    In  the  stress  of 


the  moment,  however,  he  lost  his  head 
completely;  he  began  talking  wildly, 
in  a  strain  we  could  none  of  us  quite 
understand;  and  he  wound  up  by  de- 
claring that  they  must  both  of  them 
have  It,  they  must  share  it  Where- 
upon the  spinster  looked  so  shocked 
that  there  was  laughter,  a  notable 
fact,  for  the  Finns  are  not  easily 
moved  to  mirth. 

A  member  who,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, might  have  been  a  diplo- 
matist, but  who  was  in  reality  a  tailor, 
I  was  told,  stepped  into  the  breach; 
and,  by  means  of  a  few  well-turned 
compliments,  cleared  the  air.  This 
done,  he  turned  this  attention  to  the 
case. 

He  spoke  as  a  mere  worldling,  he 
was  careful  to  explain,  as  one  who  was 
no  idealist,  no  weaver  of  fine  theories, 
or  expounder  of  fanciful  views.  It 
was  only  because  he  could  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  common-sense  that 
he  had  any  claim  to  speak  at  all,  in- 
deed, he  seemed  to  think.  "Now  there 
is  nothing  heroic  about  common-sense," 
he  informed  us,  "nothing  that  stirs  the 
emotions,  or  moves  to  eloquence.  Com- 
mon-sense is  not  ornamental,  nor  inter- 
esting, nor  yet  amusing.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  very  useful.  It  may  not 
appeal  to  the  heart,  but  it  does  appeal 
to  the  head,  and  that  is  why  it  is  our 
safest  guide  in  dealing  with  such  a 
question  as  this.  Whenever  I  am  in 
doubt  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do,  or 
leave  undone,  I  Just  ask  myself  quietly, 
'What  does  common-sense  say?' 

"Now  what  does  common-sense  say 
about  that  chair?  Does  it  say  that  the 
man  ought  to  give  it  up  to  the  lady, 
or  that  he  ought  not?  Yes  or  no?  That 
is  what  we  have  to  consider.  Why  it 
says  'Yes/  of  course.  Nothing  could 
be  plainer." 

At  this  there  were  loud  cheers 
mingled  with  shrill  protests. 

"It  does  not  say,  mark  you.  that  the 
lady  ought  to  have  it,"  he  continued. 
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"only  that  the  man  ought  to  give  it 
to  her.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  why,  and  that  ie  not  easy  to 
explain.  In  judging  of  such  matters, 
you  see,  we  have  to  consider  not  the 
Interests  of  the  man,  or  of  the  woman, 
but  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  for  the  community  as  a 
whole  that  we  must  take  thought" 

As  he  made  this  remark,  he  glanced 
around,  as  if  challenging  contradiction, 
but  no  one  spoke. 

"From  the  very  beginning  It  was 
ordained,"  he  remarked,  somewhat 
loftily,  "that  man  should  be  the  care- 
taker of  woman;  that  he  should  cherish 
and  protect  her.  This  is  a  law  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  it  is 
one  of  the  doctrines  on  which  society 
is  founded;  and  the  day  we  set  it  at 
naught,  society  will  come  tumbling 
down — anarchy  and  confusion  will  pre- 
vail." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  If  ex- 
pecting cheers;  but  his  audience  failed 
him,  not  feeling  quite  sure,  seemingly, 
what  he  was  driving  at. 

"Now  for  a  man  to  leave  a  woman 
standing  while  he  has  a  chair,  would 
be  to  set  this  doctrine  at  naught;  for 
in  acting  thus  he  would  not  be  taking 
care  of  her,  cherishing  her,  and  protect- 
ing her.  He  would  be  breaking  one  of 
society's  laws,  in  fact,  and  thus  doing 
what  he  could  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  anarchy.  He  must  give  her  the 
chair,  not  for  her  own  sake,  you  under- 
stand, but  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity. In  a  word  he  must  sacrifice 
himself  that  society  may  remain  firmly 
established." 

He  sat  down  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  that  he  has  solved  correctly  a 
difficult  problem,  but  who  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  his  solution  derided.  And 
derided  it  was,  openly,  contemptuously, 
by  a  good  third  of  the  women  in  that 
room.  One  of  them  a  dainty  little  lady 
with  large  blue  eyes,  who  was  quite 
prettily  dressed  in  grey,  was  up  in  a 


second,  challenging  every  statement  he 
had  made. 

"Man  the  care-taker  of  woman!"  she 
exclaimed  with  withering  scorn,  "You 
are  indeed  an  antediluvian,  you  must 
have  passed  your  youth  in  the  Ark  to 
talk,  in  this  our  day,  of  men  protecting 
and  cherishing  women.  Society  is  in 
a  "parlous*  state  if  built  on  no  surer 
foundation  than  that.  We  are  quite 
well  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  I 
can  assure  you,"  she  continued,  "and 
we  have  no  wish  to  be  either  cherished 
or  protected.  My  experience  is  that, 
when  trouble  comes,  it  is  we  more 
often  than  not  who  have  to  protect 
you,"  she  added,  amidst  cheers  and 
laughter;  for,  whereas  he  was  over 
six  feet  high  and  stalwart,  she  was 
well  under  five,  and  looked  as  if  a  good 
puff  of  wind  would  blow  her  away. 
She  was  evidently  annoyed  at  the  mer- 
riment her  remark  excited,  for  she 
cried  angrily:  "Our  heads  are  every 
whit  as  strong  as  yours,  even  if  our 
bodies  are  not — Who  takes  most  prizes 
at  school,  boys  or  girls?  We  want 
none  of  your  protection,  your  care; 
what  we  want  is  justice." 

Here  the  President,  seeing  danger 
ahead  perhaps — In  those  days  Finnish 
women  could  neither  vote  nor  sit  ii* 
Parliament — called  out  "Order!  Order!" 
and  begged  the  lady  to  stick  to  the 
point: — ought  the  man  to  give  up  the 
chair? 

"Of  course  he  ought,"  she  retorted 
rather  snappishly,  "No,  no,  I  don't 
mean  that,"  she  added  hurriedly,  as 
certain  warning  cries  were  raised.  "He 
ought  not.  At  least  ....  But  It 
really  would  not  matter  whether  he 
offered  it  or  not,  as  the  lady  would  of 
course  not  take  it."  As  this  statement 
was  greeted  with  manifestations  of 
dissent,  she  sank  Into  her  chair  with 
tears  in  'her  eyes. 

A  widow,  with  a  peaceful  motherly 
face,  then  arose  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words.    She  had 
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a  pleasant,  kindly  voice,  and  she  spoke 
slowly,  as  if  weighing  well  what  she 
had  to  say  before  saying  it.  She  did 
not  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  she 
told  us  quietly.  Women  are  all  the  bet- 
ter and  happier,  she  held,  for  having 
some  one  to  look  after  them;  and  they 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  when  they 
have  some  one.  Nor  did  she  agree  with 
the  tailor.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
him  to  say  that  one  ought  to  take 
thought  for  the  community;  but  she, 
for  her  part,  could  not.  She  could  take 
thought  for  children,  and  also  for  men 
and  women,  but  not  for  the  community. 
Besides,  what  was  the  good  of  one's 
taking  thought  for  the  community,  see- 
ing that  no  one  could  make  the  com- 
munity comfortable?  "What  we  have 
got  to  take  thought  for  is  just  children 
and  men  and  women,  it  seems  to  me," 
she  declared,  with  quiet  emphasis,  "for 
we  can  make  them  comfortable.  They 
have  bodies  we  can  feed  and  keep 
out  of  harm's  *way,  minds  we  can 
hinder  from  worrying,  and  ruffled  feel- 
ings that  we  can  soothe." 

This  remark  was  hailed  with  lively 
applause  by  the  men,  I  noticed.  She 
waited  until  the  cheers  had  subsided 
and  then  continued  tranquilly:  "Now, 
about  that  chair.  It  is  very  hard  to  say 
whether  the  man  ought  to  give  it  up, 
or  not.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Still  I 
think  he  had  better  give  it  up.  For  if 
tie  did  not,  he  would  not  feel  a  bit  at 
ease  in  his  mind  sitting  there,  while  the 
lady  was  standing.  And  if  he  was  not 
at  ease  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly listen  to  the  sermon.  So  he  had 
better  give  it  up.    Yes,  I  am  sure  he 

had." 

There  was  a  manifest  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  younger 
women  to  sniff  at  the  widow  as  old- 
fashioned,  and  several  of  them  in  turn 
tried  hard  to  make  her  see  wherein  she 
was  wrong.  But  they  failed;  her  only 
reply  to  all  their  expostulations  being 
a  gentle  shake  of  the  head.    Then  sev- 


eral of  the  men  took  the  tailor  to  task, 
but  somewhat  gingerly,  as  if  half 
afraid  to  tackle  him.  Evidently  his  so- 
lution of  the  problem  had  impressed 
them,  whether  they  agreed  with  it  or 
not.  Besides,  as  the  declared  apostle 
of  common-sense,  he  was  in  a  strong 
position,  common-sense  being  one  of 
those  qualities  which  no  one  ever  quite 
likes  to  attack  openly. 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  members  of  the 
<Club  had  firmly  made  up  their  minds 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
lady  must  have  the  chair;  and  also 
that  the  (majority  of  the  women  had 
made  up  theirs  equally  firmly  that 
she  must  not.  And  there  were  just 
about  as  many  men  in  the  room  as 
there  were  women.  Thus,  had  the 
voting  been  taken  then,  it  is  very 
doubtful  what  the  result  would  have 
been,  whether  the  "yeses"  would  have 
outnumbered  the  "noes,"  or  the  "noes" 
the  "yeses."  While  the  verdict,  how- 
ever, was  hanging  in  the  balance,  as 
it  were,  even  the  professional  prophets 
of  the  Olub  not  venturing  to  say  on 
which  side  it  would  go  down,  a  speech 
was  made  which  served  as  the  veriest 
sword  of  Brennus.  It  was  a  man  who 
made  it ;  one  who  had  the  face  of  a 
poet,  although  he  was  by  trade  a  cob- 
bler. He  looked  very  delicate:  his  eyes 
were  much  too  bright  for  health,  and 
he  coughed  from  time  to  time.  None 
the  less  he  spoke  with  a  vigor  and 
energy  that  took  the  whole  room  by 
storm. 

He  began  by  accusing  us  of  playing 
with  the  subject  under  discussion,  of 
treating  it  superficially,  in  a  spirit  of 
levity.  Not  one  of  us  had  even  tried 
to  probe  it  to  its  depths,  he  told  us,  to 
fathom  Its  inner  meaning.  It  might 
have  been  the  veriest  fairy  tale,  in- 
deed, from  the  way  in  which  we  had 
"frivolled"  with  it 

Anything  more  manifestly  unjust 
than  this  attack  I  never  heard;    for 
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what  had  struck  me  most  forcibly 
about  the  debate  was  the  quite  appal- 
ling seriousness  of  the  debaters. 

"Can  any  man  or  woman  in  this 
room  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
President's  case  is  an  allegory,  a  para- 
ble?" he  asked  us,  sternly.  "Can  any 
man  or  woman  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  chair  in  dispute  is  symbolic?*' 

The  President  started  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  That  he,  the  framer  of  the 
case,  had  until  that  very  moment  been 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  chair  was 
anything  but  a  chair,  pur  et  simple,  I 
feel  sure.  Being  an  honest  man,  he 
wished  to  say  so,  that  was  evident;  he 
tried  indeed,  again  and  again,  but  lie 
could  never  get  a  word  In  edgeway. 
For  when  the  cobbler  had  once  begun 
there  was  no  stopping  him.  His  words 
rushed  forth  pell-mell,  helter-skelter, 
sweeping  all  *pefore  them.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  Interruptions — he  did  not 

m 

even  hear  them — no  heed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's bell:  he  ahd  a  message,  and  de- 
liver it  he  must  and  would.  We  might 
all  have  been  the  veriest  stocks  and 
stones  for  any  thought  he  gave  to  us  or 
our  wishes  in  the  matter.  It  was  as  if 
he  knew  that  he  might  never  again 
have  the  chance  of  delivering  his  mes- 
sage, that  he  might  never  again  have 
the  chance  of  speaking  to  his  fellows 
face  to  face,  and  telling  them  of  the 
thoughts  with  which  his  head  was 
teeming,  thoughts  which  he  had  per- 
haps for  years  been  hoarding.  There 
was  something  quite  tragic  in  the  pas- 
sionate earnestness  of  his  face. 

The  man  was  a  born  orator.  It  came 
as  naturally  to  him  to  express  himself 
in  glowing  terms  as  it  comes  to  most 
of  us  to  eat  our  dinners.  He  knew 
instinctively  how  to  thrill,  and  how 
to  touch,  how  to  soothe,  and  how  to 
excite;  and  he  turned  his  knowledge  to 
good  account  For  he  held  most  of  his 
audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as 
be  stood  there  unfolding  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  President's  case. 
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'This  case  has  been  in  my  mind  for 
years,  although  never  has  it  been  put 
into  words  until  to-night."  he  began. 
"I  have  wrestled  with  it  in  one  form 
or  another,  day  in,  day  out,  ever  since 
my  hand  could  hold  a  last.  For  it  is 
part  and  lot  of  the  great  human  prob- 
lem, the  problem  that  confronts  us,  let 
us  turn  where  we  will,  that  harries  and 
worries  us,  clamouring  for  solution 
ceaselessly.  The  man  who  rose  up 
early  from  his  bed  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  a  symbol  of  the  human  race," 
be  then  went  on  to  explain  to  us,  "of 
the  poor,  suffering,  struggling,  blunder- 
ing, muddle-headed  human  race,  which 
finds  itself  at  once  beset  with  difficul- 
ties, whenever  it  tries  to  do  what  is 
right."  He  begged  us  to  take  note 
that  had  this  man  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion and  stayed  quietly  in  bed,  he 
would  have  saved  himself  much  worry: 
he  would  never  have  had  to  decide 
whether  to  keep  the  chair  or  not. 
"Would  it  have  been  well  for  him, 
therefore,  had  he  stayed  in  bed?" 

This  question  the  speaker  put  to  us 
pointedly,  wra&hfully,  thus  making 
some  of  us  feel  extremely  uncomfort- 
able; for  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he 
had  read  correctly  the  thought  that 
was  passing  through  our  minds.  But, 
although  he  put  it  to  us,  he  gave  us 
no  chance  of  answering  it  "No,  no, 
a  thousand  times  no!"  he  thundered 
forth  with  horror,  as  if  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  a  "yes"  were  rank  blas- 
phemy. "It  would  not  have  been  well 
for  him;  for  the  chair  is  the  symbol 
of  the  infinitely  good,  of  what  purifies, 
inspires  and  exalts.  A  whole  lifetime 
of  worry  is  but  a  meagre  price  to  pay 
for  its  possession  even  for  one  mo- 
ment" 

His  eyes  flashed  and  he  trembled  in 
every  limb  with  excitement 

And  the  lady!  She  too  was  of  course 
a  symbol,  although  of  what  I  am  by 
no  means  sure;  for  Just  as  he  began 
"explaining"  her,  the  President  rang 
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his  bell,  and  pointed  to  the  clock.  It 
was  already  on  the  stroke  of  ten.  the 
time  fixed  /or  the  closing  of  the  hail. 

Then  there  was  a  great  clamour,  ap- 
peals for  a  few  minutes'  grace  came 
from  all  sides;  for  the  whole  audience, 
men  and  women  alike,  were  bent  on 
knowing  what  this  revealer  of  inner 
meanings  thought  the  man  ought  to 
do,  whether  he  ought  to  give  up  the 
chair  or  not  Until  he  had  made  this 
point  clear,  they  could  not  and  would 
not  vote,  they  swore;  and  they  begged 
and  entreated  that  he  would  make  it 
clear;  and  they  wound  up  by  insist- 
ing that  made  it  clear  he  must,  by  in- 
sisting, too.  that  he  should  have  the 
time  in  which  to  make  it  clear,  let  the 
rules  of  the  Club  say  wthat  they  would. 
So  determined  were  they  that  the 
President  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
wishes,  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  on  himself  a  police  reprimand. 
He  called  upon  the  cobbler  to  answer 
the  question,  exhorting  him,  however, 
for  law  and  order's  sake,  for  the  Club's 
sake  too,  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

There  was  no  fear,  however,  of  his 
answering  It  at  any  great  length;  for 
that,  the  "crossing  of  the  bar"  was  al- 
ready too  near  at  hand.  It  was  quite 
pitiable,  indeed,  to  see  him  as  he  stood 
there;  he  was  so  eager  to  speak  so 
eager  to  make  things  clear  to  us;  he 
had  so  much  he  would  fain  have  told 
us,  if  only  he  had  had  the  strength. 
But  his  chance  had  come  too  late:  he 
must  cut  his  message  short,  and  he 
knew  it  At  first  it  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  he  could  not  speak  at  all;  then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and  repeated 
the  question,  gravely,  meditatively,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to 
us.    "Ought  the  man  to  give  the  chair 
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to  the  lady?"  He  paused  and  there 
was  the  silence  as  of  death  in  the 
room.  Then  a  light  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  a  smile  played  around  his  lips, 
"les,  he  ought  to  give  it  to  her,"  he 
cried,  with  a  ring  of  triumph  in  his 
voice.  "He  must  give  it  to  her,  he  has 
no  alternative.  He  must  give  it  to  her 
for  his  own  sake,  not  for  hers;  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of 
all  there  is  in  him  that  is  noble  and 
precious.  He  must  give  it  to  her  lest 
he  should  become  selfish  and  callous." 

We  all  felt,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  that  he  had  found  the  right  an- 
swer for  the  President's  question,  and 
we  voted  "yes"  unanimously  without 
a  scruple.  Later,  some  of  the  women 
it  is  true,  began  to  have  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  had  voted  rightly;  and 
even  to  worry  themselves  as  to 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  the  man's 
soul,  we  had  not  sacrificed  •  the  soul  of 
the  lady.  They  who  did  so  received 
no  sympathy,  however,  the  point  they 
raised  being  pronounced  Irrelevant. 

As  I  trudged  off  home  that  night,  I 
wondered  how  the  debate  would  have 
gone  had  the  debaters  been  Londoners, 
and  the  subject  of  discussion  not  a 
chair  in  a  church,  but  a  seat  at  six 
P.M.  in  the  District  Railway.  I,  too, 
cudgelled  my  brain  very  hard;  bnt  it 
utterly  refused  to  picture  cobblers  and 
carpenters,  washerwomen  and  cooks, 
coming  together  in  Edeware  Road  to 
discuss  a  question  of  good  manners. 
The  Finns  may  have  too  many  ideas 
in  their  beads,  and  their  ideas  may  be 
somewhat  crude;  still  we  as  a  race 
should  be  all  the  better,  surely,  had 
we  a  few  more  in  our  heads,  even 
though  they  were  crude. 

Edith  Seller*. 
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'TOM!  W,  TOM!  Tom  Thackerr 
Snowballs  belong  to  the  category  of 
the  Unexpected.  Even  on  the  dark  of 
a  December  afternoon,  -when  earth 
is  white  and  schools  are  emptied, 
their  essential  quality  is  still  that 
of  surprise.  A  rear  attack,  and 
cold  shrapnel  down  the  collar  .  .  . 
no  amount  of  snow  on  the  ground  and 
riotous  boyhood  in  the  streets  can 
eliminate  the  factor  of  shock  from 
this,  of  all  things  unexpected  the  most, 
In  the  conditions,  to  be  expected. 

In  the  streets,  I  say.  But  when  to 
the  winter-dark  is  superadded  the 
gloom  of  a  dimly  lit  cathedral,  where, 
of  all  things  expected,  snowballs,  even 
on  a  snowy  winter's  day,  must  surely 
be  the  least!  .  .  . 

"7V>m  Thackcr!  Tom,  I  say!" 

Then  the  shot  and  the  shudder. 

Or  did  the  shudder  precede  the  shot? 
Certainly  a  shuddering  of  the  soul  pos- 
sessed me  at  hearing  my  own  name 
uttered  in  that  ghostly  atmosphere 
where  I,  the  victim  of  an  ill-organized 
train-service,  was  a  chance  and  abso- 
lute stranger.  Swift  on  the  spiritual 
shivering  followed  the  bodily.  I 
turned  sharply.  A  little  shadow  seemed 
to  waver  behind  a  pillar,  a  stifled  gig- 
gle to  flicker  in  the  gloom.  At  an  ap- 
preciable distance  an  ancient  verger 
pottered  among  the  monuments  of  the 
great  dead.  He  solely  shared  my  soli- 
tude. His  face  was  like  puckered 
parchment.  One  could  not  suspect 
such  dry  dust  capable  of  the  melt- 
ing onslaught  Besides,  I  had  had 
speech  with  him,  and  he  had  tasted 
silver. 

Considering  my  position  tactically,  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  pillar,  the 
ambush,  I  now  felt  assured,  of  some- 
thing which  had  haunted  me  from  the 


hour  of  my  birth.  And  longer;  but  I 
did  not  at  the  moment  realize  this  in 
its  full  significance.  I  did,  however, 
realize  that  what  the  pillar  concealed 
had  compelled  and  eluded  me  since 
my  descent  on  Welchester  platform 
three  hours  previously,  where  I  was 
told  that  my  earliest  connection  with 
Bridestow  was  at  10.25  before  mid- 
-  night — a  slow  train  landing  me  at  my 
goal  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  was  joining  the  housewarming  of 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  five  miles 
outside  Bridestow;  my  invitation  ex- 
tended over  a  month's  span,  and  cov- 
ered Christmas  and  Twelfth-Night  fes- 
tivities. December  the  sixth  saw  me 
stranded  in  an  unknown  town  with 
that  strange  sense  of  joylessness  which 
accompanies  the  going  agley  of  jour- 
ney-plans In  a  chilly  dusk.  But 
something  more  than  the  customary 
forlornness  was  needful  to  account  for 
my  mood. 

A  kind  of  fatality,  a  prevision  of 
unseen  forces  at  work,  deepened  It  to 
a  significance  hardly  communicable  in 
words.  I  was  not  experiencing  this 
for  the  first  time,  but  I  had  never  be- 
fore experienced  it  in  such  an  acute 
degree.  The  sensation  itself  recurred 
annually,  lasting  the  greater  part  of 
each  December.  A  desperate  unrest 
possessed  me,  an  unaccountable  cer- 
tainty that  I  was  wanted  Somewhere 
by  Someone.  At  intervals  I  had  the 
feeling  that  I  was  wanted  less  in  an- 
other place  than  In  another  era.  The 
distances  of  time  rather  than  space 
dragged  at'  the  roots  of  me.  My  abso- 
lute Ignorance  of  the  cause  of  this  peri- 
odical mood  rendered  me  incapable  of 
dispelling  it;  but  no  December  within 
my  memory  had  passed  without  the 
return  of  the  disturbance,  and  I  knew 
that  If  Its  motive-power  were  ever 
made  plain  to  me  by  some  clue  of 
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chance,  I  would  obey  It  to  the  limits 
of  unreason. 

To  outsiders  my  spiritual  disease  in 
this  period  was  made  accountable  by 
a  physical  ailment  which  succeeded 
to  the  mood  with  a  clockwork  regular- 
ity. 80  surely  as  Christmas  Day  be- 
gan to  lengthen  its  shadows,  so  surely 
was  I  beset  with  a  violent  ague. 
Fever  and  shivering  battled  for  pos- 
session of  my  body  during  some  seven 
days,  and  expired  together,  leaving 
me  a  weak  and  despondent  victor. 
The  yearly  recurrence  of  this  illness 
was  in  itself  something  of  a  mystery: 
but  it  served  ostensibly  to  justify  the 
three-weeks*  moodiness  of  which  it  was 
the  apparent  culmination.  Yet  in- 
wardly I  knew  my  mental  disorder  to 
be  a  thing  in  nowise  dependent  on  the 
bodily  affliction  it  preceded. 

On  the  morning  of  my  departure  for 
Bridestow,  I  was  still  unaffected  by 
my  annual  gloom;  I  had  commenced 
my  journey  in  sunlight,  void  of  any 
psychic  trouble;  but  very  soon  the 
cloud  began  to  gather  and  grow  dense, 
and  at  Welchester,  where  my  train 
branched  off  from  the  Bridestow  line, 
it  was  of  an  extraordinary  oppressive- 
ness. Even  had  the  train  been  con- 
tinuing to  my  destination,  1  knew  that 
I  would  still  have  been  compelled  to 
alight  at  this  place.  On  the  platform, 
my  baggage  about  me,  I  discovered  the 
alteration  of  the  train  I  had  relied  on 
to  carry  me  to  my  friends  that  night 
The  prospect  of  the  10.25  was  impos- 
sibly cheerless;  of  course  I  would 
spend  the  night  in  Welchester.  But 
even  without  the  warranting  circum- 
stances, I  knew  that  I  must.  Some- 
thing in  Welchester  wanted  me. 

Should  he,  said  the  porter,  carry  my 
things  to  the  Station  Hotel?  It  seemed 
the  reasonable  course;  but  I  shook  my 
head,  and  had  them  deposited  in  the 
parcels  office.  I  had  a  premonition 
that  I  would  not  be  sleeping  at  the 
Station  Hotel  that  night 


I  turned  out  into  the  streets,  where 
pale  early  lamplight  and  dingy  day- 
light struggled  feebly  with  the  more 
vivid  mirage  of  light  cast  upward  by 
the  snow. 

I  told  myself  I  must  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  made  an  unhesitating 
track  through  the  streets  of  the  dim 
old  city.  I  had  heard  much  of  the 
historic  and  romantic  charm  of  Wel- 
chester, but  I  scarcely  looked  about  me 
as  I  went.  For  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  knew  the  charm  and  the  city 
by  heart  I  had  trod  these  ways  be- 
fore. I  barely  heard  the  sound  of  my 
own  steps  on  the  powdered  pavements. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  trodden 
by  a  ghost.  .  .  . 

I  came  to  a  halt  Not  before  hotel, 
or  restaurant,  or  teashop, — that  had 
not  been  the  primitive  need  directing 
me;  but  in  front  of  the  grand  Cathe- 
dral towering  in  ancient  silence  on  the 
city's  marge.  Beyond  it  stretched  flat 
quiet  fields,  levelled  to  the  frozen  Weie, 
which  holds  the  old  cathedral  town  in 
a  crook  of  its  arm  like  a  lover.  One  of 
these  flats  was  dotted  with  grave- 
stones; on  another  boys  were  playing, 
their  voices  and  scufflings  coming  with 
an  odd  effect  of  distance.  Some  of 
them  were  sliding  on  the  river,  or 
chucking  stones  and  lumps  of  broken 
ice  across  its  slippery  face.  At  yet  a 
little  distance  the  great  fragments  of 
Welchester  Castle  stood  out  against  the 
sky.  A  dull  glow  from  the  west  filter- 
ing through  the  ruined  windows  lit 
them  into  a  semblance  of  life.  It 
seemed  possible  to  imagine  men  and 
women  still  habiting  those  windy 
chambers;  and  boys,  boys.  .  .  . 

"What  do   you   want?" 

I  uttered  the  words  aloud,  in  me- 
chanical answer  to  a  thin  sound  in 
the  air  seeming  to  call  my  name — to 
a  wisp  of  motion  plucking  at  my 
sleeve.  But  I  was  mistaken;  it  had 
been  a  trick  of  the  wind. 
As  I  turned  into  the  Cathedral  the 
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rumor  of  the  great  organ  flooded  me: 
then,  sweet  and  shrill,  the  voices-  of 
choir-boys.  Some  service  or  prac- 
tice was  on.  Disappointed,  I  turned 
away.  I  wanted  the  place  to  myself. 
All  these  others— worshippers,  choris- 
ters, priest — had  no  business  there.  I 
must  bide  my  time. 

At  the  door  I  heard — did  I  hear? — 
the  merest  whisper. 

"Tom  .  .  ." 

I  paused,  breath  held.  I  looked 
back.  Uncertain  shadows  danced 
about  me. 

"Imagination,"  I  decided;  "I'll  get 
something  to  eat  and  come  back 
again."  And  I  repeated,  not  in  my 
thoughts,  but  under  my  breath,  like 
an  assurance:  "I  shall  come  back 
again." 

I  made  a  tour  of  the  great  building, 
turning  my  back  on  the  west  where 
the  country  stretched  into  the  open. 
Streets  lay  to  the  east,  and  shops  too, 
I  supposed,  for  by  an  angle  of  the  east 
wall  I  heard  the  clinking  of  an  anvil. 

"There'll  be  a  bakery  near  the 
smithy,"  I  remembered,  and  turned  the 
corner.  But  there  was  no  smithy,  only 
another  angle  of  the  Cathedral  wall, 
an  unfamiliar  angle  that  protruded  it- 
self like  an  impertinence  upon  me  who 
knew  by  heart  each  stone  of  this 
beloved  building. 

I  could  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of 
iron  on  Iron,  but  I  had  come  right  for 
the  shops,  of  a  sort  Little,  mean, 
crooked  streets  like  crippled  beggar 
children    huddled   for   warmth   under 

* 

this  aspect  of  the  Cathedral.  I  turned 
down  the  nearest,  an  ill-lit  alley, 
crowded  with  poor  shop-fronts,  at  the 
door  of  one  of  which  a  figure  was 
standing.  I  quickened  my  step,  and 
she  moved  instantly  to  meet  me,  hands 
outstretched  a  little,  such  a  small,  frail 
slip  of  a  thing:  until  she  was  quite 
close  I  was  certain  she  was  a  girl-child, 
and  then  I  saw  her  for  a  bent  old 
woman.    She  came  to  an  abrupt  stop 


as  our  eyes  met,  and  hers  were  dim 
and  startled. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  she 
said  in  a  bewildered  voice. 

She  was  a  very  sweet  old  lady. 

"Where  can  I  get  a  cup  of  tea, 
mother?" 

"Will  you  come  in?"  She  indicated 
her  shop-door,  above  which  the  sign 
"M.  VENN"  was  Just  readable  In  half- 
obliterated  paint. 

"Is  that  your  name?"  I  had  an  ob- 
scure feeling  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take. 

"Yes,  sir."  She  was  recovering  from 
whatever  had  troubled  her  in  our  en- 
counter. 

I  entered  the  little  shop.  It  was 
shabby,  but  exceedingly  clean.  Behind 
the  counter,  where  loaves  and  cake** 
were  sold,  was  entrance  to  a  tiny  par- 
lor. Here  she  served  me  at  a  ridicu- 
lous price:  she  ran  out  for  eggs  and 
fresh  butter  and  a  rasher  of  ham,  and 
laid  the  bills  rather  shyly  beside  my 
plate  as  being  no  part  of  her  concern; 
she  held  herself  responsible  only  for 
the  tea,  the  brown  rolls,  and  the  really 
delicious  home-made  cake.  She  waited 
on  me  tremulously.  We  said  very  lit- 
tle.   As  I  rose  to  go  she  asked — 

"Was  it  all  right,  my  dear?" 

I  assured  her  it  was.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  not  to  kiss  her. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
same  trouble  seemed  to  stir  in  her  that 
I  had  noticed  at  first  Her  two  old 
hands  strayed  out  as  though  to  keep 
me.  I  was  reluctant  to  go;  yet  one 
other  call  was  stronger  in  me. 

"Good    evening "      I     hesitated, 

glanced  at  her  left  hand,  and  added, 
"Mrs.  Penn."  To  which  she  an- 
swered in  a  subdued  way,  "Good  even- 
ing, sir,"  and  colored  faintly,  and  hid 
her  wedding-ring  beneath  her  apron. 

When  I  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
mean  little  street,  she  was  still  at  her 
door. 

People  were  streaming  out  of  the 
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Cathedral  now,  and  for  a  little  while 
1  loitered  about  the  big  graveyard. 
Many  of  the  tombs  were  old  out  of 
knowledge.  In  a  remote  corner  a 
couple  of  graves  had  been  recently 
dug  up;  ancient  tenants  were  to  be 
displaced  by  new.  Their  crumbling 
headstones  lay  propped  against  a 
bank.  One  could  not  read  the  dates 
and  inscriptions  upon  them:  the 
weather  had  read  them  too  often,  had 
worn  the  pages  blank.  .  .  . 

I  turned  into  the  Cathedral. 

The  verger  was  there  and,  con- 
found them,  a  few  visitors.  A  stupid 
hour  for  visitors,  cried  my  Impatient 
soul;  what  could  they  hope  to  see  in 
this  light?  Later  I  Judged  them  to  be 
American  tourists  "rushing"  Great 
Britain,  each  half-hour  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Welchester's  alloted  morsel 
fell  unfortunately;  but  the  Cathedral 
is  one  of  England's  sights,  and  one 
could  always  say,  you  know,  that  one 
had  not  missed  it 

The  verger  was  telling  things  to  his 
party.  I  walked  towards  them,  not 
because  I  wished  to  hear,  but  because 
they  were  centred  round  the  precise 
spot  in  that  vast  and  beautiful  build- 
ing where  my  heart  was  beating. 

"See  here,  Helen — the  c\wniny  mite!" 

"Oh,  the  cutey!  Who  is  he,  any- 
way?" 

"I  guess  he's  that  baby  priest  thing 
Mr.  Levant  told  us  be  sure  not  to  miss 
— now  where  is  it?" 

She  turned  to  the  Inevitable  Bae- 
deker, but  Master  Verger  was  before 
her,  a  lean  finger  on  the  tiny  stone 
effigy  that  was  the  momentary  point 
of  curiosity. 

The  Boy-Bishop  has  slipped  from 
tlje  memory— which  means  from  the 
heart— of  a  world  that  needs  him  no 
more.  Bluff  King  Hal  struck  him  a 
buffet;  Mary  resuscitated  him;  and 
Queen  Bess  killed  him  for  good.  But 
for  years,  numbering  their  hundreds, 
there  was  no  choir  attached  to  the 
Church  or  the  private  chapels  of  the 


nobility  that  did  not  each  December 
elect  its  mimic  Bishop,  whose  term  of 
office  lasted  from  Saint  Nicholas  to 
Childermas.  He  had  his  trappings, 
his  dignities,  his  parades;  such  au- 
thority as  the  Bishop  exercised  in  the 
•world  of  clerics  was  his  above  his 
youthful  comrades;  he  even  preached 
to  them  in  the  great  Cathedral.  It 
was  a  three-weeks'  festival  this  of  the 
Boy-Bishop,  with  enough  of  the  color 
of  pageantry  and  quaint  licence  to 
make  It  attractive  to  the  boyish  troop 
it  concerned:  a  child's  mummery, 
smiled  on  and  sanctioned  by  Mother 
Church,  who  doubtless  derived  her 
own  benefit  therefrom.  It  was  said 
that  if  the  little  chosen  chorister  died 
while  still  bearing  his  honors,  he  was 
buried  with  the  full  dignities  of  his 
estate.  Some  antiquaries  have  dis- 
puted this  point;  but  in  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Welcheeter  and  Salisbury  tiny 
child-effigies  bear  out  the  truth  of  it 
No  visible  inscription  supported  the 
claims  of  the  little  figure  our  verger 
droned  of;  but  here  he  was,  a  child  In 
the  midst  of  four  great  monuments 
bearing  the  names  of  princes  of  the 
Church — historic  names. 

"And  what  do  you  believe?"  one  of 
the  fair  Americans  attacked  her  guide. 

He  coughed  dustily.  "It  may  be 
so,  miss,  and  it  may  not  be  so.  They 
do  say  as  there  are  other  hefllgies  cast 
in  a  minute  mould  to  be  seen  else- 
where—such as  knights  and  what  not, 
full-grown  men,  you  understand  me, 
but  carved  smallish  for  convenience  as 
it  were.    However,  there  it  is." 

Yes,  there  it  was,  old  sceptic.  How 
else  could  this  small  accident  have 
crept  in  among  those  stately  prelates 
but  as  their  brother?  A  flash  of 
ridiculous  wrath  passed  through  me. 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tougue  to  tell 
them  all  about  it  .  .  .  but  about  what? 
Ah.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  mv  tongue, 
on  the  giddy  verge  of  memory.  I 
could  no  more  grasp  it  than  I  could 
grasp  that  shadow  danc*ng  so  oddly 
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behind  one  of  the  great  tombs. 

"But  don't  you  know  bis  name?  lie 
most  at  least  have  a  name  I"  tLe  lady 
persisted. 

"We  have  no  evidence  to  that  effect, 
miss,"  returned  the  verger  with  dry 
.precision.  "We  possess  the  hinven- 
tory  of  bis  vestments,  however.  The 
register  lies  opened  under  the  glass 
case  to  your  right.  The  character  of 
the  'and  writing  is  Gothic,  and  some- 
what 'ard  to  decipher.  They  had  no 
School-board  in  those  days,  miss."  He 
paused  a  moment  for  the  slight  but 
inevitable  snigger  of  appreciation, 
cleared  his  throat  a  little,  and  ran  over 
the  list  In  his  guide's  monotone,  with- 
out glancing  at  the  protected  parch- 
ment My  eye  travelled  down  that  an- 
tique document  with  ease.  .  .  . 

"Imprimis,  myter  well  garnished 
with  perle  and  precious  stones,  with 
nowches  of  silver,  and  gilt  before  and 
behind. 

"Item,  iiij  rynges  of  silver  and  gilt 
with  four  redde  precious  stones  in 
them. 

"Item,  J  pontifical  with  silver  and 
gilt,  with  a  blew  stone  in  hytt. 

"V  tern,  j  owche  broken  silver  and  gilt, 
with  ilij  precious  stones  aDd  a  perle 
in  the  myddes— 
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•They  appear  not  to  have  consid- 
ered pearls  as  precious  stones,"  one  of 
the  young  ladies  observed. 

"Them  was  the  days  of  ignoranc-3 
and  darkness,  miss;  we  know  better 
now. — Item,  A  Crosse  with  a  staf  of 
coper  and  gilt ...  a  vesture  redde  with 
lyons  of  silver  and  brydds  of  gold  .  .  . 
one  aloe  to  the  same  with  stars  in  the 
paro  [thafs  the  same  as  to  say  the 
apparel,  miss]  .  .  .  one  tabard  of  skar- 
lett  and  a  hoode  thereto  .  .  .  one 
stayned  cloth  of  the  ymage  of  Saint 
Nicholas.  .  .  ." 

So  he  went  on.  And  through  his 
professional  drone  I  repeated  in  my 
heart.  "We  know  better  now,  we  know 
better  now.  .  .  ." 


"What  a  trousseau!"  "Helen"  was 
speaking.  "But  I  wish  I  knew  his 
name." 

"You  wouldn't  be  much  the  wiser 
for  it,  miss."  Master  Verger  evidently 
resentecf  the  implication  of  his  own 
ignorance.  "We  now  pass  on  to  the 
Grinling  Gibbons  Screen,  carved  in  the 
j-ear " 

He  meandered  to  some  other  glory 
of  the  Cathedral.  Its  beauties  were 
barely  visible  by  night,  and  his  little 
tribe  followed  eagerly.  I  stepped 
across  Miss  Helen's  shadow  as  she 
passed.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
help  it. 

"His  name,  madam,"  I  said,  "was 
Nicholas  Cope." 

She  eyed  me  in  faint  astonishment. 
"Oh,  thank  you;  that's  very  interest- 
ing." Acknowledging  me  with  a  bow, 
she  passed  on,  puzzled. 

Tet  less  so  than  myself.  Why  had 
I  said  that?  How  did  I  know?  But  I 
did  know. 

"Tom!  .  .  .  Tom  .  .  ."  breathed  the 
elusive  whisper  that  was  one  with  the 
elusive  shadow.  I  slipped  behind  the 
tomb;  but  it  was  too  quick  for  me. 

The  verger  looked  back,  expectant 
of  me.  I  approached  and  put  a  half- 
crown  into  his  palm. 

"I'll  wander  round  by  myself  a  bit; 
I  know  this  place." 

"That  will  be  quite  as  you  please, 
sir,  I  am  sure."  This  was  he  at  his 
most  affable.  I  dropped  the  party  and 
went  in  chase  of  my  shadow.  I  had 
not  lied.  I  knew  the  place,  though  I 
had  never  set  foot  In  it  in  my  life. 

My  shadow  had  vanished.  It  was 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  me.  I 
seused  the  jolly  little  soul  of  mischief 
in  the  atmosphere. 

"You  sha'n't  escape  me,"  I  muttered. 
"I'll  get  hold  of  you  somehow.  .  .  ." 

The  droning  voice  wandered  farther 
off,  farther.  The  party  took  leave. 
Through  a  high  open  window  I  saw 
*tars  on  a  frosty  sky.    Inside  the  Oa- 
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thedral  the  light  was  very  dim. 

"Tom I   hi,  Tom!     Tom  Tltacker." 

There  was  my  name  in  full  con- 
fessed. My  shadow  knew  me.  I  would 
know  him  or  die.  The  verger  "was  ap- 
proaching slowly. 

"Tom  Thacker!    Tom,  I  aayT 

And  then!  the  villainous  snowball 
fall  in  the  nape,  and  the  darting 
shadow  to  the  column's  shelter,  and 
the  muffled  laughter.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  moment  for  manoeu- 
vres. And  I,  as  I  have  said,  turned 
my  back  on  the  certainty  of  that  con- 
cealing column,  and  loitered  in  a  wide 
careless  circle  until  I  had  gained  the 
right  side  of  it,  back  still  turned. 
But  my  unconscious  ally,  the  verger, 
guarded  the  other  side,  and  I  had 
my  prisoner  between  two  fires.  I 
leapt  round  and  was  on  him— on  what- 
ever the  column  had  been  hiding. 

"Now  then,  you  young  beggar!"  I 
breathed  in  a  triumphant  whisper. 

And  It  was  no  shadow— or  was  It? 
ah,  but  none  to  me!  Two  quick  young 
hands  were  up  about  my  neck,  an 
eager  cheek  was  pressed  against  mine, 
and  the  answering  whisper  was  half 
a  sob,  half  a  laugh. 

"Tom!  Tom!  dear  old  Tom!  I  knew 
thou'ldst  come  this  year." 

"Nick!"  1  said.  And  for  the  first 
time  I  began  to  have  a  glimmer  of  the 
need  that  had  drawn  me  to  Welches- 
ter,  that  had  been  drawing  me  back 
since  the  day,  centuries  past,  when 
Nicholas  Cope  died  during  his  term 
of  office. 

The  verger  was  close  upon  us. 

"Look  slippy!"  said  Nick.  Hugging 
my  arm  he  dragged  me  away,  out  of 
the  holy  shadow  into  the  holy  star- 
light. The  snow  crisped  under  our 
shoes.  Nick  looked  up,  a  grin  all 
over  his  Jolly  frecked  little  face. 

"Say,  old  Tom,  I  got  thee  a  good 
'un,  did  not  I?" 


I  looked  down  at  the  sturdy  boyish 
form  trudging  beside  me  in  the  hose 
and  jerkin  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  "you  got  me  a 
good  'un.  And  now,  my  young  gen- 
tleman, we'll  have  this  out.  Who  are 
you?" 

"Who  I  be?"  ejaculated  he.  "Dost- 
na  know  me?  Thou  rotter!"  He  exe- 
cuted a  little  caper  under  the  stars. 
"Ob,  Tom,  isna  this  snow  Just  bully r 

"Hold  hard!"  I  said.  "Where  did 
you  pick  up  this  stuff?  Surely  this 
wasn't  your   fashion   of   talk?" 

"No,  beshrew  me!"  laughed  Nicho- 
las Cope.  "Thou  and  I  were  wont  to 
mangle  speech  in  other  wise,  ha,  Tom? 
Dost  remember  how  old  Withum  would 
rate  us?  'Murtherers  o'  the  honest 
Saxon!'  a'  called  us.  (I  loved  him, 
though.)  But  Lord!  the  kind  worms 
they  do  eat  holes  even  in  my  old 
stones  within  yonder,  and  so  I  hear 
what  I  hear.  I'll  tell  thee  what  I 
know,  shall  I?  'Corking'  and  'lemon' 
I  know,  and  *skidoo'  and  *cute' — why, 
I  be  called  cute  a  dozen  times  a  day  o' 
Junes,  Tom." 

"These  are  all  Americanisms,"  I  said. 

"Very  like.  It  be  a  friendly  talk 
to  hear  in  one's  lonesomeness." 

"Are  you  very  lonely,  Nick?" 

"Oh,  Tom!  ...  an  I'd  but  lived  two 
days  longer  I'd  ha'  been  buried  among 
the  children." 

"Poor  old  chap." 

"Out  here — "we  were  crossing  the 
graveyard  now — "it'll  be  jolly  at  all  sea- 
sons. Earth  she's  a  kind  guardian,  a' 
be  full  o'  cracks.  Can  hear  the  birds 
sing,  and  boys  a-quarrel,  can  watch 
the  roots  o'  things  and  little  live 
beasts,  ha?  Oh,  but  within  there,  all 
amid  those  four  stern  preachers,  that 
lie  so  strait  and  pompifled  from  March 
to  February!  'tis,  'Peace,  peace,  thou 
restless  imp!'  if  one  but  turn  to  ease 
a  cramp.  I  would  I  hadna  died  a 
bishop,  Tom." 
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"Never  mind,  Nick.  Here  you  are, 
escaped." 

"Ay.  This  is  my  holy-day.  Three 
weeks,  and  thou,  and  the  snow  all 
together!  isna  it  Jolly?" 

•Nick,'1   1   said,   "who  was   I?" 
'Lord,    what   small   memories    men 
have,"  said  he  wistfully.    "I  did  think 
thee  jesting  a  while  back.    Dost  truly 
not  remember?" 

"No  facts,  Nick.  Only  that  we  loved 
each  other." 

"That  be  fact  enough,  I  guess.  I'll 
mind  thee  of  the  rest.  Oh,  we've  days 
before  us!  Thou  wert  my  younger 
when  I  died,  and  now,  ha,  ha!  Tom's 
got  hair  on's  face.  Thou  dost  look  odd 
r  thy  beard,  Tom!  Is't  a  fearful  bore 
to  clip  an  trim?  I  warrant  it  be  sport 
— I  would  I  had  lived  beard-long. 
Wilt  let  me  see  thee  at  Master  Bar- 
ber's Tom?" 

"But  Master  Barber  will  see  you 
too." 

"Nay,  only  thou.  Others  be  so 
blind,  they  canna  see  me;  and  numb, 
they  canna  touch  me;  and  deaf,  not  to 
hear  me." 

"And  why  am  I  not  blind  and  numb 
and  deaf  to  thee,  Nick?" 

My  hand  was  lifted  to  a  'warm 
mouth. 

"We  loved  each  other,"  answered 
Nicholas  Oope. 

III. 

"Where  are  we  for,  old  fellow?"  I 
asked. 

"We  be  for  seeking  my  owche,"  said 
Nick  soberly.  "I  lost  it,  dostna  re- 
member? Thou  shouldstna  ha'  forgot- 
ten that,  Tom.  Thou'lt  help  me,  wilt 
thou?  I  must  And  my  owche— I  must." 
He  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"Why,  Nick?" 

"They  say  I  shallna  sleep  in  peace 
till  it  be  fpund  again.  The  sin's  a 
shadow  on  my  immortal  soul,  they 
say.  And  so  year  by  year  I  must 
walk,  and  go  a-looking  for  my  owche." 


He  sighed  again,  then  kicked  up  his 
heels  and  grinned  out  of  the  corner 
of  mouth  and  eye.  "Silly  asses!  who 
wants  to  sleep  in  peace?  Us  was  ever 
cutting  capers  o'  nights  when  old 
Withun  wasna  spying.  Tom!"  he 
wheedled  my  hand.  "Thou'll  bide  past 
Yule  and  go  treasure-hunting,  ha? 
Great  nights  we'll  have,  and  none  to 
say  us  nay.    Thou'lt  bide,  Tom?" 

"To  the  death,  Nick!" 

"Ay,"  he  said,  softly,  "bide  till  then." 

"I'll  And  a  hotel  near  the  Cathedral, 
if  there  is  one." 

"Oh  no,  Tom,  not  an  hostel.  Bide 
with  Marget" 

"Marget?" 

"Ay,  Marget  of  the  bakery,  her  that 
was  Marget  Catton,  and  then  was 
Marget  Penn.  (But  that  was  after 
my  time.)  Oh,  thou  hastna  forgotten 
Marget  the  Smithy's  daughter?— Tom, 
thou  art  a  rotter!  And  thou  and  she  so 
Jolly  thick — she  liked  thee  best  of  the 
bunch  of  us,  and  we  all  so  keen  on  her 
as  we  were.  Come,  Tom,  think,  Tom! 
I  punched  the  heads  of  half  the  choir 
for  thy  sake  because  they  were  mad 
about  thee  and  her,  and — thou  wastna 
very  spry  at  punching  heeds  thyself, 
Tom." 

"Thank  you,  Nick.  And  weren't  you 
keen  on  Marget,  too?" 

"Oh,  well  .  .  .  pretty  keen.  But  I 
loved  thee  best,  and  so  did  she." 

"And  after  all  the  baggage  went  and 
married  this  Fenn  chap,  confound 
him." 

"Thou  mustna  miscall  young  Matt, 
Tom.  I  couldna  ha'  got  thee  out  o' 
the  water  without  him,  not  for  all  the 
little  Princeling's  help,  and  Geoffrey 
Appsley  had  made  himself  scarce,  the 
dirty  funk." 

"Well,  if  I  owe  young  Matt  my  life 
I  suppose  I  must  forgive  him  Mar- 
get. How  came  I  in  the  water,  and 
what  was  the  Princeling  doing  there?" 

"Lord,  what  wasna  he!"  Nick 
chuckled.    "A  nice  mess  that  was  for 
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all  of  us,   and  If   Geoffrey   bad  but 

taken  his  licking  like  a  man !    Tbe 

Prince  was  no  funk,  nay,  it  wasna 
Ned's  fault" 

"You've  still  left  me  in  mid  water, 
Nick,"  I  said  patiently.  "I'll  go  under 
without  a  helping  band." 

"That's  where  Matt  o'  the  Penn 
comes  in;  and  so  we'll  to  Marget's, 
because  'tis  closing  time.  Keep  thy 
hair  on;  I'll  mind  thee  of  everything 
afore  the  bells  ring  in  tbe  Christ. 
Race  thee  to  Marget's,  Tom  Thacker!" 

He  bounded  away,  shouting  and 
tossing  back  his  hood,  a  boy  out  of 
school,  primed  for  games  and  mischief. 
And  I— raced  after  him,  and  so  we 
arrived  in  a  breathless  laughter  at  the 
little  bakery  where  I  had  supped,  and 
Nick  pommelled  on  the  door,  and  I 
clouted  him  over  the  ear  and  knocked 
decorously.  Margaret  Venn  opened  to 
us,  and  inquiry  changed  to  welcome  in 
her  old  eyes  as  they  met  mine.  Of 
Nick  dancing  on  the  step,  and  snuffing 
up  the  scent  of  crust  and  cake  in  an 
ecstasy,  she  took  no  note. 

"Mrs.  Fenn— Venn"  (I  corrected  my- 
self). "I  shall  be  staying  in  Welchester 
a  few  weeks.  If  you  have  a  room 
to  spare,  would  you  care  to  take  a 
lodger?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!"  The  soft  face  bright- 
ened.   "I  have  a  room— it  isn't  a  very 

big    one— perhaps    you    wouldn't ? 

Will  you  come  in  and  look  at  it?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Venn,  I  will  not.  I'll  be 
stepping   up   to   the   station   for   my 

traps." 

"I  am  not  very  used ••  she  fal- 
tered. 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine  by  way  of 
encouragment  "Don't  worry,  mother. 
I  won't  be  a  trouble  to  you." 

"Oh.  it  isn't  that,  sir!" 

We  left  her  in  a  bewildered  tremor 
of  doubt  and  joy. 

"Stations  be  great  sport,"  observed 
Nick,  trotting  beside  me  in  profound 
satisfaction.     "An  I'd  my  way  over 


again  I  wouldna  sing  i'  the  choir,  I'd 
be  'prentice  to  a  driver  of  engines,  ay, 
and  I'd  keep  my  throat  shut  lest  they 
impressed  me,  as  they  did  thee." 

"Me?  What  did  I  find  so  impressive 
about  'em,  whoever  they  were?" 

"Now  thou'rt  talking  gabble.  Im- 
prt&ted  thee,  I  said." 

"And  impressed  me  I  heard.  So 
comb  out  the  tangles." 

Nick  groaned  and  rolled  his  eyes. 
"Thou  canstna  help  being  a  dunder- 
head, old  Tom.  But  for  all  that,  thou 
hadst  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  choir, 
and  if  thou  dldna  want  to  be  Impressed 
in  my  Lord  Bishop's  service  thou 
shouldst  ha'  kept  thy  throat  shut  1'  the 
lanes  and  left  the  birds  to  their  sing- 
ing. Well!  what  a  mess  o'  tears  and 
trouble  thou  wast  when  they  brought 
thee  Into  the  Castle  court  afront  of  a 
rider  on  a  big  horse.  'Here  be  a  night- 
ingale to  house  wi'  the  thrushes/  a' 
said;  and  they  fetched  Hugh  Withun 
along,  and  thou  didst  sob  and  sob  and 
call  on  thy  mother.  Dostna  remember 
how  the.  boys  then  about  mocked  at 
thee,  the  little  brutes,  and  old  Withun 
slashed  out  at  'em  and  said  in  his 
sharp  cross  voice,  4Tune  up,'  av  said, 
'tune  up!'  And  thou  didst  only  sob 
louder,  crying,  'Mother,  mother, 
mother!'  That's  no  nightingale  song,' 
a'  said.  And  thou,  "Tls  all  the  song 
thon'lt  have  o'  me!'  And  thou  and  he 
did  ever  after  hate  most  heartily,  and 
yet  I  loved  ye  both." 

"Did  you  mock  at  me  that  day, 
Nick?" 

His  eyes  flashed.  "Never  I!  Never! 
Dostna  remember,  Tom,  I  gave  'em 
bloody  noses  when  they  were  cruel  to 
thee,  because  thou  wast  so  pitiful  and 
never  a  strong  one,  and  I  was  tough 
es  Withun's  shoe-sole.  (We  know  how 
tough  that  was,  eh?)  And,  Tom,  I 
took  thee  into  my  bed  that  night  when 
thou  wast  shaking  so  quietly  i'  the 
dark,  lest  the  other  lads  heard  thee." 
His    underlip    quivered    a    little.     "I 
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thought  perhaps  tbou'ldst  ha'  remem- 
bered that,  Tom  ...  I  told  thee  to  take 
comfort.  "Tisna  bad  here/  I  told 
thee,  'and  I'll  be  thy  friend/  I  said. 
And  thou  didst  ask  my  name,  and  tell 
me  thine,  and  so  fell  asleep/' 
I  slipped  an  arm  about  his  shoulder. 


"Don't  grieve  at  my  poor  memory, 
Nick.  The  big  thing  has  remained 
alive  between  us  these  four  hundred 
years  and  more." 

"And  oh,  I've  been  a-weary  for  thy 
coming/'  whispered  he. 

Eleanor  Farjeon. 


Blackwood's  Hagulne. 


{To  be  concluded.) 


THE  KING'S  ENGLISH. 


The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  pur- 
sues Us  course  through  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  with  the  majestic 
and  regular  march  of  the  sun  through 
the  signs  of  .the  Zodiac.  Punctu- 
ally four  times  a  year  a  new  number 
of  this  great  serial  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  Interest,  as  we  say  in 
lesser  matters,  is  magnificently  main- 
tained. But  to  praise  ttois  dictionary 
and  the  work  of  its  editors  Is  almost 
an  impertinence.  It  is  a  splendid 
monument  of  English  scholarship;  the 
world  cannot  show  Its  equal,  and  the 
debt  that  not  only  philology  but  lit- 
erature and  history  owe  to  it,  mounts 
so  steadily  upward  ttuut  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  students  will  be  required 
before  that  debt  can  be  justly  esti- 
mated. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  harvests 
of  the  last  two  years.  The  chief  edi- 
tor, Sir  James  Murray,  carries  T 
through  Th;  Dr.  Bradley  has  taken  8 
to  Several;  and  Dr.  Oraigie,  after  fin- 
ishing the  letter  R,  has  advanced  from 
Si  to  the  cheerful  word  Sniggle.  The 
derivations  and  histories  of  more  than 
30,000  words  are  given  in  these  twelve 
numbers— almost  twice   as    many   as 

•  ••The  Oxford  English  Dictionary."  Edited 
by  "Sir  James  A.  H.  If  array."  Romanity— 
Ryse(two  parte,  *7s.  6d.).  81— Sniggle  (three 
parte,  12s  Sd.),  by  W.  A.  Oraijrte.  Sauce- Alone 
— 8ereral  (four  parte,  17s.  6d.), by  Henry  Brad- 


_rpi 
ley.  T— Tnyslo  (three  parts,  15s.),  by  81r  James 
A.  H.  Murray.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London:  Prowde.) 

"Growth  and  Htruetnre  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage." By  Otto  Jespersen,  FhTD.,  Llt.D. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  (Leipsig :  G.  Teub- 


ner.  8s.8d.) 


have  been  recorded  in  any  previous 
English  dictionary.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all.  In  the  study  of  the  various 
meanings  and  uses  of  important  words 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  again  renders 
its  rivals  obsolete;  and  the  eighteen 
pages,  for  instance,  which  Dr.  Bradley 
devotes  to  the  great  verb  to  act,  with 
it  hundreds  of  uses,  and  the  twelve 
pages  given  by  Sir  James  (Murray  to 
take,  are  masterpieces  of  analysis  and 
classification  which  shed  a  new  light 
on  the  idiomatic  usages  of  our  lan- 
guage. Set  is  derived  from  an  Aryan 
root;  take  is  from  the  Norse;  and  side 
by  side  with  these  we  find  specimens 
of  all  the  varied  elements  which  have 
helped  to  enrich  our  national  form  of 
speech — great  terms  from  Greece  and 
Rome;  French  and  Dutch  and  Italian 
borrowings,  words  from  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Chinese,  and  indeed  from  al- 
most all  the  languages  of  the  "univer- 
sal world."  Truly  English  has  a  mar- 
vellous digestion,  and  seems  able  to 
feed  on  almost  any  kind  of  nutriment. 
Popular  slang  and  old  pedantries,  the 
dreams  of  philosophers  and  the  cant 
of  thieves,  puns,  perversions,  forgotten 
fears  and  ancient  superstitions  have 
all  contributed  to  its  vocabulary;  and 
some  of  our  most  staid  and  respect- 
able words  have  wild  and  strange  his- 
tories. And  yet  the  formation  of  such 
a  vivid,  coherent,  and  world-conquer- 
ing language  cannot  have  been  an  al- 
together lawless  process,  nor  has  the 
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brewing  of  this  etymological  witches' 
cauldron  been  carried  on  without  a  cer- 
tain method.  Are  the  forces  which 
have  created  the  past  greatness  of  our 
speech  still  in  healthy  activity?  Is  it 
meeting  the  modern  problems  which 
face  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
responding,  with  all  its  old  vigor  and 
vitality,  to  the  demands  which  are 
now  being  made  upon  its  resources? 
Now  that  the  Oxford  Dictionary  has 
completed  so  large  a  part  of  its  ap- 
pointed task  it  is  not  perhaps  pre- 
mature to  ask  ourselves  this  question. 
These  problems  are  undoubtedly 
grave;  these  demands  both  difficult 
and  urgent,  and  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  answer  to  our  question  will 
be  in  all  respects  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory one. 

Among  the  modern  developments 
which  meet  ns  In  the  pages  of  any 
dictionary,  the  first  and  most  obvious  is 
the  vocabulary  of  modern  science.  This 
formidable  language,  which  men  of  sci- 
ence have  been  forced  to  improvise  in 
a  few  generations,  has  without  doubt, 
owing  to  its  exactness  and  its  freedom 
from  popular  associations,  been  a 
necessity  to  science,  and  has  brought 
many  good  gifts  with  it  But  for 
these  gifts  to  be  more  widely  spread, 
for  science  to  enter,  as  it  must,  more 
and  more  into  dally  life,  to  become, 
in  Wordsworth's  beautiful  phrase,  "a 
dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold of  man,"  some  modification,  some 
popularization,  of  this  vocabulary  is 
of  urgent  importance.  It  cannot  but 
be  a  serious  matter  for  any  country, 
and  especially  for  a  democratic  coun- 
try, to  .have  its  best  thought  expressed 
in  a  language  which  is  practically  in- 
comprehensible to  the  great  majority 
of  its  inhabitants.  And  yet  there  are 
certainly'  no  signs  at  present  that  any 
attempt  is  being  made  to  satisfy  this 
need;  men  of  science  are  still  ransack- 
ing the  classical  dictionaries  in  their 
search  for  terms,  while  at  the  same 


time  they  oppose  the  classical  studies 
which  would  alone  render  possible  any 
real  comprehension  of  them.  Learned 
vocabularies,  It  is  true,  have  been  up- 
set more  than  once  into  our  language 
in  the  past;  but  in  the  past,  owing  to 
the  great  reactive  power  of  our  speech, 
these  difficult  terms  have  been  more 
or  less  absorbed  by  translation  or  by 
assimilation.  But  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  this  assimilative  pow- 
er has  suffered  a  certain  weakening  in 
recent  years.  The  growth  of  popular 
education,  bringing  with  it  a  wide- 
spread if  superficial  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues,  and  a  natural  if 
somewhat  pretentious  desire  to  display 
that  knowledge,  has  diffused  an  ideal 
of  correctness  which  wars  against  as- 
similation, and  cannot  but  increase  the 
tendency  towards  that  duality  in  lan- 
guage, that  divorce  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  popular  vernaculars, 
which  has  caused  the  ruin  of  more 
than  one  noble  form  of  speech  in  the 
past 

But  English  seems  now  to  be  threat- 
ened by  a  second  duality,  a  divorce, 
namely,  between  the  language  of 
literature  and  that  of  cultivated  con- 
versation. This  divorce,  too,  cannot 
but  be  harmful;  for  the  literary  lan- 
guage, although  always  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  conversation, 
has  yet  always  grown  out  of  it,  and 
must  draw  thence  its  breath  of  life. 
But  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Press, 
the  immense  and  modern  increase  of 
books  and  newspapers,  our  knowledge 
of  English  comes  to  us  more  and  more 
through  the  eye,  and  less  and  less 
through  the  ear;  the  printed  word  to 
becoming  more  and  more  the  reality, 
and  the  sound  but  a  faint  echo  or 
copy  of  it.  This  reversal  of  the 
natural  process  of  language  shows  it- 
self in  the  increase  of  words  which 
have  no  settled  pronunciation;  in  the 
tendency  to  disfigure  that  of  others  In 
accordance  with  their  unphonetic  and 
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often  absurd  spelling;  and  above  all 
in  the  modern  increase,  the  almost 
pathological  development  of  what  is 
called  "newspaper  English"— of  stilted 
words  and  phrases  which  no  sane  per- 
son would  ever  use  in  conversation. 
While  we  speak  of  a  "big  crowd"  or 
a  "great  fire"  we  read  of  a  "vast  con- 
course," a  "disastrous  conflagration": 
and  indeed  our  inferior  writers  and 
journalists  exercise  an  amazing  but 
unhappy  ingenuity  in  elaborating  pre- 
tentious and  insipid  phrases  in  which 
to  muffle  up  and  hide  every  fact  and 
living  occurrence. 

If,  then,  owing  to  modern  conditions 
the  three  main  forms  or  varieties  of 
English — the  speech  of  the  people,  the 
speech  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
the  Idiom  of  literature  (which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  root,  the  branch,  and 
the  flower  of  the  great  tree  of  lan- 
guage)— are  no  longer  living  and  grow- 
ing, as  they  should,  in  healthy  inter- 
dependence, it  may  well  seem  that  our 
language  Is  threatened  by  serious 
dangers.  And  yet,  as  we  know,  it  has 
been  threatened  by  worse  dangers  in 
its  past  •history,  and  has  overcome 
them  triumphantly;  and  we  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  It  possesses 
recuperative  powers  which  are  beyond 
our  measurement  However,  in  cases 
of  difficult  diagnosis  it  is  often  advis- 
able to  call  in  an  outside  consultant. 
Fortunately  such  a  foreign  consultant 
is  available  in  the  eminent  Danish 
philologist,  Dr.  Otto  Jespersen,  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  English,  and  bas  made  not 
unimportant  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  history.  His  "Prog- 
ress in  Language  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  English"  is  well  known  to 
scholars,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
the  new  and  revised  edition  of  his 
admirable  handbook  the  "Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Language." 
Dr.  Jespersen  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
our  language,  which  he  himself  writes 
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with  considerable  ease  and  vigor;  but 
his  praises  are  qualified  by  strictures 
on  certain  of  its  modern  tendencies. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  large 
classical  element  in  English  has  pro- 
duced in  us  an  unnatural  preference 
for  strange  and  exotic  words,  and 
that  by  its  very  structure  it  offers  a 
better  soil  than  any  other  for  that  per- 
nicious growth  of  stilted  language 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which 
he  illustrates  by  the  story — 

When  Canning  wrote  the  inscription 
graven  on  Pitt's  monument  in  the 
London  Guildhall,  an  Alderman  felt 
much  disgust  at  the  grand  phrase  "he 
died  poor,"  and  wished  to  substitute 
"he  expired  in  indigent  circumstances." 

With  this  tendency  he  notices,  as  its 
natural  consequence,  a  certain  wilful 
and  regrettable  neglect  of  our  own 
native  resources.  He  points  his  criti- 
cism by  giving  the  curious  and  not 
very  creditable  history  of  the  word 
handbook;  how  it  was  formed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  but  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  Latin  manual,  and  how  eneMrU 
dion  was  also  introduced  from  Greek; 
and  how,  when  handbook  made  its 
modest  reappearance  not  very  long 
ago,  it  was  received  with  scorn  and 
abuse,  and  treated  as  a  tasteless  inno- 
vation, and  Archbishop  Trench  wrote 
of  it,  "we  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  manual,  and  not  put  together 
that  very  ugly  and  very  <unnecessary 
word." 

Of  late  years  [Dr.  Jespersen  adds], 
the  word  seems  to  have  found  more 
favor,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
state  of  language  a  very  unnatural  one 
when  such  a  very  simple,  intelligible, 
and  expressive  word  has  to  fight  its 
way  instead  of  being  at  once  admitted 
to  the  very  best  society. 

If,  then,  our  speech,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  its  sincerest  admirers,  Is  in  a 
somewhat  unnatural  Btate;  and  if,  as 
Dr.  Jespersen  not  obscurely  hints,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  out  against  our 
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educated  classes  "for  wilfully  making 
the  language  more  complicated  than 
necessary,  and  thereby  hindering  the 
spread  of  education  among  all  classes 
of    the    population,"    the    matter    is 
plainly  one  which  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of   us   all.     Are  we  doing 
anything  to  hinder  this  complication, 
this  splitting  up  of  the  language,  or 
are  we  even  wilfully  encouraging  it? 
We  most  of  us  believe  ourselves  to  be 
concerned  about  the  '•purity"  of  Eng- 
lish, and  its  preservation  from  "cor- 
ruptions";   but    the    history    of    our 
efforts,  the  attacks,   for  instance,  on 
the  words  "talented"  and  "reliable"— 
words  which  are  now  vindicated  by 
the    Oxford    Dictionary — is    not    very 
creditable.     But   if  our  purists   have 
been   almost   always    In    the    wrong, 
there  is  a  certain  excuse  for  them;  for 
"purity**  in  language  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to   define,  and  scientific  philolo- 
gists give  little  or  no  assistance  in  the 
matter.     And    yet   for   the    educated 
classes,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  stand- 
ard language  is  entrusted,  and  who, 
In  the  vast  social  pressure  they  exert, 
and  in  the  great  machine  of  national 
education   they    now   control,   possess 
vast  powers   for  good   or  evil,  some 
ideal  for  guidance,  some  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  should  be  their  aim,  is 
clearly    of    great    importance.      Their 
purism  to  be  effective  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  matter  of  nerves 
and    prejudice;    nor    will    they    fulfil 
their  duty  to  the  language  by  isolated 
attacks,    however    violent,    on    words 
they  happen  to  dislike. 

The  problems  by  which  we  are  faced 
are  not  confined  to  English;  they  are 
more  or  less  part  of  the  general  Eu- 
ropean situation;  and  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  examine  the  attempts 
which  are  being  made  to  meet  these 
problems  by  our  foreign  neighbors, 
with  whom  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
care  of  language  is  much  more  dis- 
cussed and  encouraged  than  it  is  with 


us.  The  Germans  are  Just  now  busy, 
as   we    know,    In    a   lively    campaign 
against  borrowed  words,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  replace  them  by  terms  of 
native  formation,  which  they  form  for 
this  express  purpose.     But  this  Ger- 
man ideal  of  "purity,"  the  wholesale 
expulsion   of  borrowed    terms,    Is   at 
best  a  questionable  one,   and  in  any 
case  it  can  have  but  little  application 
to  our  tongue;  we  have  drunk  too  deep 
and  too  long  of  southern  vintages  to 
restrict    ourselves    now    to    northern 
brewings.     And  yet,  when  two  words 
are  struggling  for  survival,  we  might 
perhaps  do  well  to  follow  the  German 
example,  and  give  a  more  friendly  wel- 
come  to   the   native   formation.     For 
these  at  present  are  unfairly  handi- 
capped;  the   feeling  of   awkwardness 
and  disgust  which,  as  we  nave  seen, 
was  aroused  in  Archbishop  Trench  by 
the    harmless    handbook    still    persists 
among  us,  athough  we  seem  able  to 
swallow  long  Greek  or  Latin  forma- 
tions without  the  slightest  reluctance. 
Aviator  or  aeronaut  or  aeroplane  are  at 
once   accepted,    while   a4m*an  or  air- 
plane    struggle     against     unreasoned 
prejudice.  Our  good  native  compounds 
affect  us — to  use  a  homely  simile — like 
good  new  boots:  they  are  not  comfort- 
able   until    they   (have    been    a    little 
worn;  and,  unwilling  to  put  up  with 
this  temporary  ma  lease,  we  have  re- 
course  to   the   cheap   and   immediate 
comfort  of  foreign  shoddy. 

More  pertinent  to  our  case  is  the 
French  ideal  of  purity,  as  it  has  been 
recently  expounded  by  that  eminent 
critic,  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  in  his 
Esth&ique  de  la  Langue  Franchise." 
Purity,"  according  to  M.  de  Gour- 
mont, consists  in  assimilation,  and  the 
French  words  are  pure  which  have 
undergone  those  modifications  and 
changes  by  which  the  French  lan- 
guage has  been  created  out  of  Latin, 
and  given  it  its  French  character  and 
sound.     Impure  words,  on   the   other 
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hand,  are  those  which  'have  been  im- 
ported by  scientists  end  scholars  un- 
changed from  the  classical  languages, 
or  have  come  in  from  modern  tongues 
unassimilated  in  sound  and  shape.  As 
English  is  partly  Teutonic  and  partly 
French  in  origin  and  character,  It  is 
in  a  combination  of  the  German  and 
French  ideals  of  purity  that  we  shall 
find  the  soundest  basis  for  our  con- 
servatism. From  the  Germans  we  may 
learn  to  encourage  native  terms,  and 
from  the  French  to  assimilate  our 
borrowings  and  make  them  conform 
to  native  ways.  Such  an  ideal  we 
might  define  as  "homogeneity,"  or,  if 
that  term  be  too  cumbrous,  we  might 
borrow  "Anglicity"  from  the  editor  of 
the  Oxford  Dictionary,  or  press  the 
word  "integrity"  into  our  service.  By 
the  Anglicity,  the  integrity,  of  the 
English  language  we  would  mean, 
then,  the  harmony  of  our  new  terms 
with  the  real  core  or  central  part  of 
the  language.  Those  which  ere  out  of 
harmony  with  this  we  would  regard 
as  "Impure,"  and  endeavor  to  modify 
them  or  cast  them  out.  But  remem- 
bering that  this  core  itself  is  an  amal- 
gam, or  rather  a  chemical  compound 
of  northern  and  southern  elements,  we 
will  be  careful  to  neglect  neither 
source.  Such  an  ideal  does  not  oppose 
progress;  it  is  democratic,  and  at  the 
same  time  truly  conservative,  for  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conscious  expres- 
sion of  the  laws  which  have  hitherto 
moulded  our  speech,  and  kept  it  true 
to  itself  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
Its  strange  and  perilous  history. 

But  language  is  a  mighty  force,  a 
turbulent  stream  flowing  from  sources 
beyond  our  control,  towards  an  ocean 
of  whose  further  shores  we  have  no 
knowledge.  We  cannot  "shut  up  the 
sea  with  doors,  or  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hook,"  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  individual  must  struggle  in  vain 
against  the  great  collective  will  of  the 
community.     And  yet  that  collective 


will  is  not  altogether  a  blind  force; 
it  follows  an  idea  from  afar,  and  is 
ultimately  governed  by  a  confused 
sense  or  "speech-feeling"  of  what  the 
language  ought  to  be.  More  and  more 
the  character  of  this  ideal,  the  sound- 
ness of  this  speech-feeling,  depends 
upon  the  taste  of  the  educated  classes. 
If  their  taste  be  corrupted  the  lan- 
guage will  suffer;  while  if  they  en- 
courage the  right  fashions  the  set  of 
the  language  will  be  guided  in  the 
right  direction.  When  that  is  done, 
detailed  and  individual  efforts  will 
hardly  be  necessary,  and  until  it  is 
done  they  will  be  for  the  most  part 
unavailing.  Moreover,  we  use  lan- 
guage primarily  to  make  ourselves  un- 
derstood, and  the  price  we  pay  for 
eccentricity  of  usage  is  more  than  most 
of  us  can  afford.  But  something  the 
individual  can  do  towards  forming  a 
healthy  state  of  public  opinion;  and  in 
cases  of  undecided  usage  he  can  give 
his  vote  (which  may  be  a  casting  vote) 
for  the  purer  and  more  English  form. 
He  can  help  to  wear  off  the  awkward 
newness  of  new  and  native  com- 
pounds; and  when  foreign  words  ap- 
pear in  two  forms  (foci  and  focuses,  for 
example,)  or  have  two  pronunciations, 
as  envelope,  environs,  recitative,  he  will 
have  a  sound  and  definite  principle  to 
direct  his  choice.  And  if  he  be  a 
fanatic  in  the  cause  of  purity,  he  can 
easily  attain  to  martyrdom  by  at- 
tempting to  naturalize  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  our  unassimi- 
lated terms.  He  will  be  committing  a 
solecism,  but  committing  It  in  a  good 
cause;  and  our  usage,  which  has  al- 
ready discarded  so  many  foreign  pro- 
nunciations and  so  many  pedantic 
plurals— nsyla,  idea,  chori,  muscea, 
sphfoge* — may  come  round  to  him  in 
the  end.  And,  moreover,  our  purist, 
recognizing  in  popular  speech  the  soil 
from  which  our  standard  language  has 
had  Ms  origin,  and  to  which  it  must 
return  to  renew  its  life,  will  look  with 
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no  unkindly  eye  on  the  vivid  terms 
which  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  fields, 
the  workshop,  and  the  sea.  And  as  he 
will  try  to  keep  the  speech  he  uses 
in  close  touch  with  the  popular  vernac- 
ular, so  he  will  use  his  best  endeav- 
ors to   prevent  the   growing  divorce 
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between  the  standard  speech  and  the 
language  of  literature.  "Vulgarism" 
in  his  vocabulary  will  mean,  above  all, 
the  inane  vocabulary  of  "newspaper 
English,"  and  all  false  elegance,  all 
unreal  and  stilted  language,  will  be 
abhorrent  to  him. 


BUSSIA  WITHOUT  TEAKS. 


A  book  which  used  to  make  an  oasis 
in  the  life  of  schoolboys  learning 
French  bears  the  whimsical  title  of 
"Voyage  Bound  my  Room."  It  was 
really  astonishing  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  of  youth  how  much  that 
was  exotic  and  remote  the  compulso- 
rily  domesticated  M.  de  Maistre  con- 
trived to  discover  in  his  chamber. 
There  were  windows  in  every  panel, 
and  doors  in  all  the  walls,  and  the 
voyage  carried  the  sedentary  traveller 
over  the  hills  and  far  away  while  he 
sat  in  his  arm-chair.  It  is  the  inverse  , 
process  which  the  traveller  often  per- 
forms who  writes  of  distant  countries. 
The  further  he  is  abroad,  the  more  he 
is  at  home,  and  his  pages,  full  of  dis- 
quisitions on  Turks  or  Chinese,  are 
only  revelations  of  the  British  mind. 
Something  of  this  domestic  travelling 
there  is  even  in  the  classical  book  on 
"Bussia,"  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace  (Oassell),  of  which  a  new 
edition,  with  additional  chapters,  has 
just  been  published.  It  is  a  book 
which  everyone  who  pretends  to  care 
about  Bussia,  not  merely  knows,  but 
knows  well.  The  anecdotes,  the  little 
sketches  of  life  in  remote  rural  places 
in  the  vanished  old-world  Bussia  of 
twenty  years  ago,  the  sparse,  dry  Cale- 
donian jokes,  and,  above  all,  the  thrill- 
ing pages  in  which  this  most  correct 
of  authors,  the  haMtut  of  Embassies, 
the  friend  and  tutor  of  princes,  re- 
counts how  a  Nihilist  took  to  fre- 
quenting his  rooms  and  nothing  un- 


toward or  Improper  happened — they 
have  amused  and  Instructed  one 
generation,  and  they  will  amuse 
and  instruct  another.  There  is 
no  book  so  good  by  any  Englishman 
on  Russia,  and  none  at  all  that  ranks 
above  it,  unless  it  be  the  brilliant  but 
much  slighter  volume  of  lectures  to 
an  American  audience  which  came 
from  Professor  Miliukoff's  pen  before 
the  revolutionary  period  was  well  com- 
pleted. But,  with  all  its  capacity,  its 
sagacity,  and,  one  must  add,  its  hon- 
esty and  fairness,  it  also  is  a  voyage 
round  a  room.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
where  and  what  that  room  may  be. 
The  inventory  Includes  a  really  am- 
bassadorial arm-chair,  an  almost  edi- 
torial desk,  and  the  footstool  which 
is  part  of  the  indispensable  furni- 
ture of  a  prince's  ante-room.  But 
the  chamber  itself  has  Aberdonian 
features,  and  from  the  windows  we 
catch  a  vista  of  granite  streets  and 
Marischal  College.  When  it  is  of  the 
wild  emotional  course  of  the  Russian 
revolution  that  the  author  writes,  its 
extravagant  heroism,  its  youthful 
cruelty,  its  cloudy  hopes  and  moody 
pessimism,  we  are  studying  the  psy- 
chology not  so  much  of  the  Russian 
as  of  the  Scot.  The  opulent  human 
pageant  unrolls  itself  before  us.  The 
colors  dimly  limned  with  faint  verbal 
pigments  are  true  to  scheme,  and 
through  their  Scotch  mist  resemble 
Nature.  But  we  are  more  aware  of 
the  dry,  pragmatic  commentary,  which 
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far  more  vividly  depicts  for  us  how 
this  sober,  worldly,  yet  conscientiously 
understanding  Scot  was  affected  by 
the  Slavonic  phantasmagoria. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Russia  will  ever  make 
a  great  and  splendid  page  of  history. 
There  is  no  race  of  the  European 
family  so  emotionally  gifted;  it  will 
pour  forth  its  masterpieces  in  litera- 
ture and  music,  however  mediocre 
may  be  its  achievements  in  the  world 
Of  action.  But  the  moral  of  the  revo- 
lution which  failed,  was  simply,  one 
fears,  that  the  Russian  character  is 
essentially  introspective  and  emo- 
tional; it  lacks  the  hardness  and  sim- 
plicity which  makes  a  successful  or 
even  a  competent  revolution.  The 
Young  Turks  or  the  Portuguese  are 
Intellectually  and  morally  pigmies 
•beside  these  men,  who  gave  their 
ardent  gifted,  generous  personalities 
to  be  consumed  in  that  slow  fire  which 
smoulders  to-day  among  the  ashes  of 
a  dead  hope.  But,  because  Young 
Turks  and  Portuguese  aimed  at 
a  transformation  so  Immeasurably 
smaller  than  that  to  which  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  aspired,  it  was  they 
who  succeeded  in  their  restricted  aim, 
while  the  Russians '  failed.  The  lit- 
erary form  which  should  depict  this 
struggle  is  not  the  formal  history. 
Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's  adroit 
admixture  of  the  history  and  the 
sketch  is  much  nearer  success.  But 
the  real  form  for  this  tale  is  certainly 
the  novel.  One  period  stands  immor- 
talized in  TurgenletTs  "Virgin  Soil.'9 
The  sequel  awaits  the  native  genius 
who  will  interpret  it  with  the  same 
delicate  sympathy,  illuminated  by 
irony.  Anton  Tchekoff  is  probably  its 
best  and  most  despairing  modern 
analyst 

The  philosophy  of  "Russia"  Is  ultra- 
simple,  and,  fortunately,  it  needs  no 
development  at  length.  It  is  the  phil- 
osophy which  any  canny  8cot  might 


evolve  in  his  Aberdonlan  chamber, 
without  once  changing  his  slippers  for 
his  boots.  We  took  several  centuries 
to  make  our  revolution,  therefore,  the 
Russians  are  going  much  too  fast  The 
men  of  the  first  Duma  ought  to  have 
aimed  at  a  period  of,  say  ten  years, 
instead  of  attempting  to  complete 
their  conquest  of  power  in  a  single 
session.  It  is  a  natural  reflection.  But, 
unluckily  for  this  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, ours  was  not  the  only  successful 
revolution.  They  did  these  things,  if 
not  better,  at  least  faster,  in  France. 
It  would  be,  to  our  minds,  a  sounder 
criticism,  at  least,  of  the  Russian  Lib- 
erals, not  so  much  that  they  attempted 
to  go  too  fast,  as  that  they  unduly 
deployed  their  front  Their  central 
aim,  when  the  first  Duma  met,  was, 
and  ought  to  have  been,  to  enlarge  its 
functions  and  consolidate  its  power. 
It  had  only  a  limited  hold  over  the 
purse,  and  a  very  imperfect  authority 
in  legislation,  while  over  the  executive 
its  control,  if  it  had  any,  was  only  that 
of  free  and  public  criticism.  The  Lib- 
erals aimed  boldly  at  achieving  full, 
responsible  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  large  end  to  secure  at 
once,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  any 
lesser  object,  worth  the  striving  for, 
could  have  been  reached  more  easily. 
The  bureaucracy  had  to  be  mastered, 
and  the  combat  was  necessarily 
mortal.  The  Liberals  failed  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  (and  the 
author  of  "Russia"  is  careful  not  to 
mention  it)  the  weapon  of  finance  had 
'been  struck  from  the  hands  of  the 
Duma  by  the  action  of  the  French  and 
British  bankers  who  filled  the  war- 
chest  of  the  Autocracy  with  a  hundred 
million  loan  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Triple  Entente  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,  just  one  month  before  the 
Duma  met  Had  they  but  stipulated 
for  Its  assent  to  the  loan,  the  whole 
constitutional  battle  would  have  been 
won.    In  the  second  place,  Sir  Donald 
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[Mackenzie  Wallace  is  probably  right 
in  censuring  the  tactics  of  the  Liber- 
als, who  insisted  on  raising  the  whole 
agrarian  issue  before  the  Constitution 
had  been  won.  They  aimed  at  rousing 
the  peasants,  and  they  wished  to  buy 
the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left  But, 
in  so  doing,  they  set  the  whole  possess- 
ing class  in  Russia  against  themselves, 
and  the  possessing  class  happened  to 
include  the  officers  of  the  army.  The 
Whigs  of  the  English  Revolution  and 
the  Young  Turks  knew  better  than  to 
complicate  their  political  Issues  with 
a  class  struggle. 

It    is    much    harder    to    follow    Sir 
Donald    Mackenzie     Wallace    in     his 
comfortable  optimism  about  the  sub- 
sequent     development      of      Russian 
liberty.      His    chronicle    has    rather 
serious  gaps.  We  remember  a  cheerful 
manual  of  the  nursery,  entitled  "Read- 
ing without  Tears."    This  is  "Russia 
without  Tears."  A  single  sentence  will 
serve  him  to  describe  the  long  agony 
of   a   period    of   repression,   with   its 
prison   tortures   and   its   field  courts- 
martial.    A  line  of  print  dismisses  the 
campaign    that    drenched    the    Baltic 
Provinces    with   blood.     Not   even    a 
footnote  explains  the  ingenious  filter 
by  which  Russian  opinion   since  the 
coup  d'ttat  is  strained  and  attenuated 
through   a   system   of  gerrymandered 
class   representation   before  a    Duma 
can  be  elected.    Incidentally,  we  may 
remark,  in  assuming  the  guilt  of  the 
Socialist     members     of    the     Second 
Duma,  who  are  still  expiating  a  crime 
of  opinion  in  typhus-haunted  prisons, 
be  ignores   the  statement  afterwards 
made    by    the    Liberal    Deputy,    Tes- 
lenko,  who  reported  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Duma  which  refused  to 
assent  to  their  arrest    The  only  con- 
spiracy which  the  facts  proved  was 
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a    conspiracy    not    of    the    Socialists 
but  of  the  secret  police.     But  these 
are  side  issues.    There  was  chosen  at 
last  a  Duma,  which,  In  contrast  to  its 
predecessors,  was  really,  as  the  author 
naively  tells  us,  quite  "well-dressed," 
and  Included  large  numbers  of  land- 
owners,   and    even    a    few    manufac- 
turers.   It  lasted  its  full  term,  and  it 
has  now  been  succeeded  by  a  fourth 
Duma  which  is,  we  should  surmise, 
even    better  dressed.     M.   Kokovtseff 
has   made  all  the  usual  promises  of 
legislation  which  will  at  last  realize 
some  of  the  promises  of  elementary 
civil  liberty  made  in  the  Tsar's  mani- 
festo of  October,  1905.     Seven  years 
have  passed,  and  a  Russian  Premier 
is  still  vaguely  promising  for  the  un- 
certain future  a  Bill  to  end  the  system 
by  which  citizens  may  be  deported  and 
imprisoned  by  administrative  process. 
That   promise   is    an    admission   that 
there  has  been  no  progress.     If  the 
Bill  does  really  end  this  system,  and 
if  it  ever  becomes  an  Act,  it  will  be 
the  first  real  step  towards  elementary 
civil   liberty   which   Russia   has   seen 
in  this  long  period.    For  the  rest,  the 
record  has  been  a  blood-stained  chroni- 
cle of  continuous  reaction.  The  liberty 
of  Finland  is  gone,  the  legal  plight  of 
the    Jews     is    actually     worse,     the 
press  awaits  a  more  stringent  muzzle. 
Even  for  speeches  in  the  Duma,  depu- 
ties will  henceforth  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution,    and     the     prisons,     already 
crowded  with  the  ardent  youth  of  the 
intellectual  class,  must  now  expect  its 
leaders.    Seven  years  ago  Russia  was 
a  staggering  chaos.  The  failure  of  her 
own  progressives  and  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Western  Powers  have  combined  to 
restore  her  to  her  old  status.     She  is 
to-day  a  solid  tyranny  and  a  Great 
Power. 
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Five  years  ago  the  present  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  in  addressing  his  Diocesan 
Conference,  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  remarkable  utterance;  "up 
to  the  time  of  the  Tractarlan  Move- 
ment, whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  English 
Church — and  they  were  many — it  was 
in  living  touch  with  the  nation."  The 
statement  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged at  the  time,  but  a  great 
deal  of  needless  controversy  might 
have  been  spared  if  a  perfectly  simple 
test  had  been  applied.  In  what  respect 
(if  any)  does  the  Anglican  parson  of 
to-day  differ  from  his  predecessor  of  a 
hundred  years  ago? 

For  It  is  in  fiction,  after  all,  that 
we  get  the  clearest  and  most  trust- 
worthy reflection  of  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion at  any  particular  period.  It  is  to 
the  novelist,  rather  than  to  the  his- 
torian, that  we  go  for  the  real  fadts. 
The  historian,  who  is  generally  engaged 
in  proving  some  thesis,  frequently  suc- 
ceeds in  distorting  the  truth.  The 
province  of  the  novelist  is  a  humbler 
one.  He  is  encumbered  by  no  theories. 
His  aim  is  simply  to  depict  the  life 
that  he  sees  around  him.  Thus,  the 
artificial  and  complex  life  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  more  faithfully  mir- 
rored in  the  novels  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett  and  Fanny  Burney 
than  in  all  the  "dry-as-dust"  chroni- 
cles which  that  century  produced,  and 
which  posterity  has  very  properly  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket  of  an 
eternal  oblivion. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  a 
very  valuable  sidelight  on  clerical  life 
in  England  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Tractarlan  Movement  in 
the  novels  of  Jane  Austen.  It  is  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's genius  that  she  brought  the  art 
of  a  minute  and  refined  observation  to 
a  pitch  that  it  had  never  before  at- 


tained in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. Herself  the  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  she  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  at  first  hand  the 
clerical  character.  In  each  of  her 
novels— with  the  single  exception  of 
"Persuasion" — there  is  a  clergyman 
who  plays  no  small  part  in  the  course 
and  development  of  the  story.  How 
are  these  clergymen  depicted?  The 
most  famous  of  them  all  is,  of  course, 
Mr.  Collins,  in  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
and  here  we  may  suspect  a  touch  of 
caricature,  though  doubtless  Jane  Aus- 
ten knew  the  type.  But  the  best  of 
them — such  a  man,  for  instance,  as 
Edmund  Bertram,  in  "Mansfield  Park" 
—are  merely  genial  men  of  the  world 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  social  proprieties.  Of 
that  zeal  for  souls  which  is  no  uncom- 
mon phenomenon  to-day  even  In  a 
country  rectory  we  have  not  the 
faintest  glimpse.  The  same  criticisms 
may  be  levelled  against  the  parsons 
in  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  novels, 
though  it  has  in  common  fairness  to 
be  remembered  that  Peacock  wrote 
admittedly  as  a  satirist,  with  an  undis- 
guised contempt  for  the  whole  clerical 
profession. 

Sixteen  years  after  Jane  Austen's 
death— !t  was  on  July  14,  1833,  to  be 
exact — Mr.  Keble  preached  his  famous 
Assize  Sermon  on  National  Apostasy 
at  St  Mary's  Oxford.  "I  have  ever 
considered  and  kept  the  day,"  wrote 
Newman,  in  his  "Apologia,"  "as  the 
start  of  the  religious  movement  of 
1833."  Academic  in  its  origin,  the 
Oxford  movement  was  destined  to 
have  great  and  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  national  life  and  character. 
To  many  the  stability  of  the  old  order 
appeared  to  be  shaken.  Others  saw  In 
the  Tractarlans  the  heralds  of  a  new 
and  fairer  dawn. 

The  change  of  view  necessarily  had 
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its  influence  upon  our  fiction.  In  1858, 
George  Eliot  published  her  "Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life"— a  book  which  many, 
and  the  present  writer  among  them, 
regard  as  her  most  notable  achieve- 
ment There  are  no  echoes  of  the 
Oxford  storm  In  the  placid  pages  of 
these  country  stories.  The  Rev.  Amos 
Barton  was  as  little  of  a  Tractarian  as 
a  Thug.  But  it  is  significant  that  the 
cold  animosity  with  which  the  par- 
son was  regarded  by  the  novelists  of 
an  older  generation  is  seen  to  be  giving 
place  to  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding. That  this  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  labors  of  the  Trac- 
tarians  there  can  be  little  doubt  De- 
spite the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Eng- 
lish Church  was  slowly  recovering  its 
touch  with  the  nation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  had  arisen 
a  novelist  who,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  por- 
trayed with  an  almost  photographic  ac- 
curacy the  life  of  his  times.  The  fu- 
ture historian  of  mid-Victorian  man- 
ners and  opinions  will  not  go  for  his 
material  to  Dickens,  to  Thackeray,  or 
to  George  Eliot  He  will  go  to  An- 
thony Trollope.  Trollope's  strength 
lay  in  his  limitations.  Less  magnifi- 
cently endowed  with  genius  than  the 
other  writers  I  have  named,  his  studies 
of  contemporary  middle-class  life  have 
a  literal  accuracy  which  invests  them 
with  a  unique  importance.  He  was 
the  perfect  chronicler  in  fiction. 

Clerical  life  had  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  Trollope,  and  in  the  six 
volumes  comprising  the  Barsetshire 
Novels  he  has  given  us  the  finest  cleri- 
cal studies  in  the  language.  Here  we 
find  a  very  decided  change  indeed 
from  the  smug,  complacent  and  self- 
satisfied  parsons  of  Miss  Austen.  The 
leaven  of  Tractarianlsm  has  been  at 
work  in  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  presented  with  one  odious  and 
hypocritical  type  of  cleric  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Slope,  and  it  is  equally  true 
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that  Trollope  is  at  great  pains  to  ex- 
plain that  Slope  was  an  Evangelical. 
Dr.  Proudie,  too,  is  far  from  being  an 
admirable  character.  Amiable  enough, 
but  dull,  lethargic  and  worldly,  he  is  a 
survival  of  the  age  which  had  just 
passed  away,  never  to  return.  For  the 
other  clergy,  Arch-deacon  Grantly  (a 
perfect  study  of  the  old-fashioned 
High  Churchman),  Mr.  Crawley  and 
Mr.  Arabin,  one  can  have  little  but 
praise.  But  supreme  among  them  all 
is  the  beautiful  figure  of  Mr.  Harding, 
the  aged  precentor,  a  character  almost 
as  winsome  In  its  simple  and  unaf- 
fected goodness  as  Victor  Hugo's 
Bishop  in  Les  MiseraNee;  and  Septimus 
Harding,  with  his  love  of  music  and 
of  stately  services,  his  devotion  to  the 
solemn  offices  of  the  Church,  his  na- 
tive unselfishness,  his  genuine  piety,  is 
a  direct  outcome  of  the  Tractarian 
Movement 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  a 
consideration  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens, 
nor  do-  these  writers  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  such  an  article  as 
this.  Thackeray  was  a  novelist  of  the 
clubs,  and  his  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  was  of  the  slightest  He  ac- 
cepted the  conventional  religion  of  his 
age,  he  disliked  both  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics, and  there  he  was  content  to  leave 
the  whole  matter.  Dickens,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  healthy  hatred  of 
humbug,  and  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  religious  hypocrites  on  whom 
he  empties  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath— 
Stiggin*,  Chadband,  and  Pecksniff— 
were  all  Nonconformists,  while  the 
only  Anglican  clergyman  with  whom 
b*>  deals  at  any  considerable  length — 
Canon  Crisparkle  in  "Edwin  Drood" 
—is  dealt  with  sympathetically. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  historian  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  who  has  be- 
fore him  the  facts  of  the  case  and  their 
reflection  in  the  fiction  of  the  period, 
will  endorse  the  curious  verdict  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

T.  Michael  Pope. 
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Most  of  our  purely  intellectual  and 
spiritual  history  might  be  written  in 
two  great  chapters  on  Faith  and  Fear.1 
The  impulse  to  religion,  philosophy 
and  medicine  has  been  faith  or  fear  or 
both;  and  they  are  man's  chief  psycho- 
logical products.  Religion  and  medi- 
cine are  as  closely  connected  histori- 
cally as  the  presupposed  union  of  soul 
and  body  in  the  nature  of  man  would 
lead  us  to  expect  When  philosophers 
started  on  an  independent  career  to  be 
neither  priests  nor  medicine-men  they 
applied  themselves,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  examination  of  religion 
and  medicine  and  to  the  criticism  of 
the  faith  or  hopes  and  fears  upon  which 
each  was  founded.  We  are  now  in  one 
of  the  philosophical  ages,  or  perhaps 
it  is  truer  to  say  we  are  emerging  from 
one.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  religion 
were  attacked  or  at  least  minimized, 
until  a  recent  turn  of  thought,  by 
speculation  which  came  rather  of 
physical  science  theories  than  of  pure 
philosophy.  The  hopes  and  fears  in 
which  medical  practitioners  also  have 
largely  trusted  for  their  treatment  in 
all  ages  have  been  put  into  the  back- 
ground by  this  same  semi-philosophic 
semi-scientific  criticism  which  would* 
put  the  body  of  man  under  the  same 
physical  laws  as  any  other  mechanism. 
There  are  many  signs  that  this  scien- 
tific extremism  is  passing  away,  and 
that  it  will  again  become  as  necessary 
as  in  earlier  periods  for  medical  practi- 
tioners to  use  psychological  methods, 
though  with  more  science,  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  many  diseases  the  first 
point  for  consideration  is  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  soul  of  the  patient. 

The  Church  long  since  laid  aside  the 

1  "P»»*  PhvMo1o«y  of  Faith  and  Fear;  or, 
The  Mind  in  Health  and  niaeaee."  By  William 
R.  fladlpr  M  T>..  Profeneor  of  Physiological 
Th*rnp*ntlca  at  the  Poa'-Oradnate  Medical 
School  of  Ohloago.  London:  Stanley  Panl 
1W2.  as.  net.  ' 


professional  treatment  of  bodily  dis- 
orders. Indirectly,  by  its  use  of  prayer 
and  religious  exercises,  it  influenced 
very  considerably  the  bodily  health  of 
those  whose  souls  were  its  principal 
care.  The  hopes  and  terrors  of  the 
unseen  world,  the  terrors  often  in  dis- 
proportion, had  mixed  effects.  The 
doctors,  rather  ostentatiously,  left  all 
these  means  to  the  Church,  and  ma- 
terialistic treatment  became  orthodox. 
We  are  now,  after  experience  of  thin 
separation,  beginning  to  return  to  the 
ideal  of  the  ancient  world  that  the 
complete  healer  would  be  the  priest- 
doctor  or  the  doctor-priest  Medical 
registration  laws  may  prevent  the 
priest  from  practising  medicine,  but  the 
doctor,  as  the  book  shows,  is  tending, 
without  actually  applying  theological 
dogmas,  to  bring  the  Influences  of  re- 
ligious belief  to  act  on  bodily  functions. 
The  abuses  possible  in  calling  in  aid 
these  religious  beliefs  in  the  treatment 
of  bodily  complaints  are  evident  The 
founding  of  so-called  Churches— such  as 
those  of  Christian  Science  and  Dowle- 
ism — for  the  main  purpose  of  curing 
diseases  that  are  serious  or  complaints 
that  are  trivial  in  fact  exalt  the  very 
body  whose  laws  they  treat  as  figments 
to  a  non-religious  and  selfish  pre-emi- 
nence. Christian  Science  is  non-Chris- 
tian and  the  science  of  it  an  absurdity. 
All  bodily  diseases  are  to  be  amenable 
to  its  treatment  by  denying  the*  exist- 
ence of  disease  itself.  The  absurdity 
is  a  shade  greater  than  the  theory  of 
Dowiel8m  that  everything  wrong  with 
the  body  has  its  source  in  sin.  an  ob- 
vious travesty  of  Christian  ascription. 
It  Is  very  considerably  extending  the 
notion  of  sin  to  bring  within  its  pur- 
view an  arm  broken  at  football.  Yet 
the  doctors  are  impressed  with  the  suc- 
cess obtained  by  such  systems  in  the 
cure  or  mitigation  of  certain  classes  of 
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disease.  Underneath  all  the  bad  sci- 
ence and  theology  there  lies  the  gen- 
eral truth  that  belief  giving  rise  to 
faith  and  fear,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  exercises  powerful  influence 
for  good  or  ill  on  the  operations  of  the 
body.  Join  modern  psychology,  which 
has  become  more  definite  by  physical 
experiment,  with  modern  physiology, 
and  you  may  have  a  system  of  physlo- 
logico-psychologlcal  therapy  which  will 
give  you  better  and  safer  results  than 
these  faith-cures. 

The  first  principle,  not  of  startling 
novelty,  is  that  there  are  no  states  of 
mind  which  do  not  affect  the  body  and 
no  bodily  diseases  that  do  not  react 
on  the  mind;  and  the  treatment  is  that 
all  the  physical  resources  within  the 
compass  of  medicine,  or  which  philos- 
ophy, religion,  literature,  the  arts  or 
the  imagination,  passions,  beliefs  and 
emotions  of  the  patient  himself  can 
supply  to  the  mind,  must  be  applied, 
varying  according  to  the  diagnosis  of 
every  particular  case  as  the  genius  of 
the  physician  may  guide  him.  The 
bottle  of  medicine  may  be  in  fact 
something  which  acts  on  a  wrong  con- 
dition of  body,  or,  superfluous  as  such, 
may  be  a  means  of  affecting  the  Imagi- 
nation of  a  patient  and  of  stimulating 
him  to  a  beneficial  act  of  faith.  He 
may  through  ignorance  of  facts  in  a 
thousand  ways,  or  a  wrong  turn  that 
circumstances  have  given  to  his  emo- 
tions, be  suggesting  to  himself  fears 
that  afTect  his  health;  and  the  wise 
therapist  will  throw  physic  to  the  dogs 
on  his  own  account  and  undertake  that 
ministering  to  the  mind  diseased  which 
Macbeth's  physician  declined  as  hope- 
less, and  Induce  the  patient  to  minster 
to  himself.  And  this  example  sug- 
gests limitations.  Nothing  in  this  book 
is  more  striking  and  impressive  than 
the  author's  experience  of  the  value  of 
prayer  in  a  wide  range  of  states  of  ill- 
health,  nervous  derangements,  debility 
and    hopelessness,    which    undermine 


happiness  and  energy  and  make  life  an 
oppressive  burden.  He  quotes  also 
from  Professor  James*  "Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience"  the  sentence, 
"As  regards  prayer  for  the  sick,  if  any 
medical  fact  can  be  considered  to  stand 
firm,  it  is  that  in  certain  environments 
prayer  may  contribute  to  recovery  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  therapeutic 
measure."  One  thinks  of  Eugene 
Aram's  "I  cannot  pray"  or  Macbeth's 
"Why  could  I  not  say  Amen  when  they 
did  say  4God  bless  us'?"  or  of  Words- 
worth's "Which  they  can  hear  who; 
meddle  not  with  crime";  said  of  that 
concord  of  Nature  which  most  po- 
tently leads  us  to  feel  the  presence  of 
God  and  the  sense  of  dependence 
which  demands  prayer.  These  are  the 
extreme  cases  where  neither  the  skil- 
ful lest  suggestion  of  the  physician  nor 
the  auto-suggestion  of  the  patient  may 
avail.  We  are  in  a  region  apparently 
purely  spiritual  in  which  the  body  suf- 
fers directly  from  the  soul's  ailment; 
but  more  than  this  the  soul  is  para- 
lyzed in  its  own  function,  not  merely 
obstructed  or  limited  by  the  body,  the 
ordinary  problem  of  the  physician.  Yet 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in 
the  book,  where  faith  in  prayer  in  the 
dogmatic  or  theological  sense  was  be- 
lieved lost,  shows  that  if  the  patient 
•nay  be  persuaded  into  a  practice  of 
prayer  for  himself  or  others,  for  spirit- 
ual help  and  not  for  selfish  objects,  in- 
cluding in  these  even  health,  its  psychic 
value  as  a  therapeutic  even  in  such 
circumstances  does  not  fail. 

The  subject  is  delicate  and  the  pre- 
scription of  prayer  for  ailments  savors 
of  offence;  it  suggests  little  books  of 
forms  for  patients,  labelled,  One  every 
morning  and  evening.  But  one  cannot 
write  of  this  psycho-therapy  and  pass 
over  what  is  represented  as  the  most 
powerful  means  by  which  suggestion 
can  be  made  to  the  mind.  While  the 
claim  to  made  for  it  as  a  healing 
agency  and  though  it  is  possible  to  re- 
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gard  it  merely  as  an  auto-suggestion  of 
the  patient's  own  mind,  the  other  view 
of  it  as  action  on  a  still  higher  spirit- 
ual plane  may  be  held  as  the  author 
holds  it  If  we  accept  the  facts,  with 
whatever  allowances,  simply  as  facts 
vouched  for  by  those  who  have  ob- 

The  Satiwdar  Beriew. 


served  them  and  used  the  method,  we 
find  a  strange  difference  of  view  after 
twenty-five  years  of  more  science  from 
that  which  in  the  name  of  science  de- 
nied the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  proposed  to 
test  it  by  results  in  hospitals. 


THE  PARTY. 
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'What,"  I  said,  "is  this  rumor  about 
a  party?" 

"Rumor?"  said  Francesca.  "I  have 
heard  no  rumors.  And,  if  It  comes  to 
that,  what  is  a  rumor?" 

"A  rumor,"  I  said,  "is  evidently 
something  which  you  know  you  have 
not  heard.  It  therefore  follows  that 
if  you  heard  it  you  would  recognize  it. 
and,  that  being  so,  you  must  know 
what  it  Is,  for  otherwise " 


"1 


'For  otherwise,"  she  said,  "I  should 
know  what  I  don't  know,  and  I  should 
mot  be  expected  to  wait  here  half  the 
morning  in  order  to  answer  idle  ques- 
tions." 

"Since  the  word  'rumor*  gives  you 
pain,"  I  said,  "I  will  withdraw  it, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  my  most 
sincere  regret  at  having  said  anything 

which    might "     (Loud   cheers,    in 

which  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's sentence  was  lost).  "But  what," 
I  added,  "is  all  this  about  a  party?" 

"A  party?"  she  said.  "Who  has  said 
anything  about  a  party?  What  oan 
you  mean?9* 

"Francesca,"  I  said  with  determina- 
tion, "I  will  be  plain  with  you— 


tt 
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'No,  no,"  she  interrupted,  "not  that. 
But,  after  all,  why  should  I  complain? 
Good  looks  are  nothing." 

"Good  looks,"  I  said,  "are  better 
than  a  ribald  tongue." 

"But  some  people,"  she  said,  "have 
got  both,  and  that  must  be  splendid 
for  them." 

"Evasions,"  I  said,   "will  not  help 


you.  What  is  all  this  about  a  party 
on  Saturday  next?" 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Francesca.  "If 
that's  what  you  mean,  why  couldn't 
you  say  it  before?" 

"Apparently,"  I  said,  "that  i*  what 
I  mean;  and  I  have  been  saying  it 
over  and  over  again  since  I  began." 

"You  should  guard,"  she  said, 
"against  repetition.  It  is  wearisome 
and  unnecessary." 

"What  is  the  nature,"  I  said,  "of 
next  Saturday's  party?" 

"Its  nature  is  that  it  isn't  really  a 
party  at  all.  If  I  said  it  was  I  have 
deceived  you.  It  is  a  children's 
dance." 

"But  a  children's  dance,"  I  urged, 
"is  a  party.  It  has  all  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  a  party.  It  causes  in- 
convenience.   It  gives  no  enjoyment" 

"You  couldn't  persuade  the  children 
of  that.  Tell  them  it's  not  to  come 
off,  and  see  what  they  say." 

"Poor  dears,"  I  said,  "they  are  igno- 
rant It  would  be  useless  to  appeal 
to  them.  But,  if  they  enjoy  it,  why 
are  they  so  solemn  and  silent?  Tell 
me  that" 

"Oh!  that's  only  at  first,"  said  Fran- 
cesca. "If  you  come  into  this  room 
after  they've  been  at  it  half-an-hour 
you'll  find  them  enjoying  it  all  right" 

"Into  this  room?"  I  said.  "Fran- 
cesca, you  are  forgetting  yourself. 
This  is  my  room." 

"Of  course  it  is;  and  it's  the  largest 
room  in  the  house,  and  much  the  best 
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for  dancing;  and  you're  going  to  lend 
It  to  us  for  that  day,  like  a  generous 
true-hearted  British  father." 

"And,"  I  said,  "all  the  furniture  will 
be  taken  out  and  all  my  papers  will  be 
disturbed  and  lost,  and  the  carpet 
will  be  removed,  and  the  books  will 
be  put  into  the  shelves  in  their  wrong 
places.    Is  this  what  you  propose?" 

"Something  like  that,"  she  said,  "will 
probably  happen.  You  wouldn't  have 
them  dance  in  all  this  litter." 

"I  wouldn't  have  them  dance  at  all," 
I  said.  "Francesca,  I  forbid  the  mov- 
ing of  my  writing-table." 

"The  writing-table,"  she  said,  "will 
be  the  first  to  go.  But  you  talk  as  if 
you'd  heard  of  all  this  for  the  first 
time." 

"And  that,"  I  said,  "is  the  solemn 
truth.  No  man  in  England  is  less 
easily  surprised  than — me  or  I;  which 
is  it,  Francesca?" 

"And,"  she  said,  "you  don't  even 
know  your  grammar.  To  think  that 
an  ungrammatical  man  should  dream 
of  stopping  a  children's  dance." 

"I  will  circumvent  the  grammar,"  I 
said.  "I  am  the  least  easily  sur- 
prised man  in  England,  but  to-day, 
I  own,  you  have  startled  me.  Not  one 
word  of  this  dance  have  I  ever  heard 
whispered  or " 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  haven't.  Every 
day  for  the  past  three  weeks  I've 
shouted  it  at  you." 

"Your  gentle  nature  would  never 
permit  you  to  shout,"  I  said.  "But  I 
do  remember  that  some  time  ago  you 
said  quite  casually  that  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  for  the  children  to  have  a 
dance." 

"There  you  are,"  said  Francesca; 
"didn't  I  say  so?' 

Punch. 
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"And  I  replied  that  this  modern 
craze " 

"I  know  perfectly  well  what  you  re- 
plied. It  did  you  no  credit  .and  you 
mustn't  say  it  again." 

"And  from  that  moment,"  I  went 
on,  "you  have,  I  suppose,  been 
stealthily  planning  this  dance.  And 
Muriel  and  Nina  and  Alice  were  in  the 
conspiracy,  of  course.  But  what  of 
Frederick,  my  little  five-year-old  bar- 
barian? How  did  you  secure  his  si- 
lence? Surely  he  cannot  approve  of 
dancing?" 

"The  barbarian  mind,"  she  said,  "is 
susceptible  to  the  promise  of  ices.  He 
believes  that  on  Saturday  a  world  en- 
tirely composed  of  ices  is  to  be  at  his 
disposal.  You  had  better  resign  your- 
self to  the  dance." 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "something 
dreadful  ought  to  happen  to  you." 

"Something  dreadful,"  she  said,  "has 
happened." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "The  man  wjio 
plays  the  piano  has  got  the  influenza." 

"Worse  than  that" 

"The  greengrocer  has  sprained  his 
ankle  and  cannot  come  in  to  pour  out 
lemonade." 

"Worse  even  than  that,"  she  said. 
"Your  Aunt  Matilda,  who  likes  chil- 
dren in  their  proper  place,  has  an- 
nounced herself  for  a  three  days'  visit 
from  Friday  next" 

"Which  serves  you,"  I  said,  "abso- 
lutely right" 

"And,  of  course,"  said  Francesca, 
"you  will  have  to  devote  yourself  to 
her  on  Saturday.  After  all,  she  has 
a  kind  nature  in  spite  of  her  sharp 
tongue,   poor  old   dear." 

R.  0.  L. 
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SALUTARY  OBSCURITY  IN  RELIGION  AND 

LITERATURE. 


The  Christian  Year  is  rich  In  sen- 
sations. Its  great  festivals  touch 
chords  hi  hearts  that  are  otherwise 
dumb  to  the  music  of  religion;  senti- 
ment or  association  keeps  the  strings 
tense  through  all  the  loosenings  of 
time.  And  there  are  other  days,  some 
not  marked  in  the  calendar  to  any 
special  honor,  that  have  their  "suraum 
corda"  for  scores  of  individual  Chrls- 
tlons.  A  hymn,  a  collect,  a  passage 
in  the  Bible,  an  anthem — any  of  them 
may  contain  for  some  particular  soul 
the  whole  heart  of  religion. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  which  is  the  great  moment, 
or  rather  the  great  season.    It  is  the 
period   of  Advent,   with   its   splendid 
liturgy    and    its    stirring    evangelical 
hymns;  above  all  it  is  the  prelude  to 
Advent— that   Sunday   that   takes   its 
title     from     its     wonderful     collect, 
"Stir-up"   Sunday.     On   that  day  we 
would  not  miss  our  morning  church 
for  half  a  kingdom,  for  on  that  day 
we  know  that  we  as  Anglicans  shall 
get — if  we  were  Anglicans  on  no  other 
Sunday,  we  should  be  so  on  "Stir-up" 
Sunday — the     eleventh     and     twelfth 
chapters     of     "Bcclesiastes,     or    the 
Preacher,"  and,  if  we  are  lucky,  that 
is  to  say  in  more  years  than  not,  a 
chapter  of  St.  James.    We  are  particu- 
lar in  our  choice  of  a  church  for  this 
service,    that    is    whenever    circum- 
stances allow   us  a   choice,   and  we 
speculate    on    the    selection    of    the 
reader.    To  those  who  are  like-minded 
with  ourselves  we  would  suggest  that 
the  safest  church  is  that  whose  rector 
is  a  good  reader;  an  artist  of  diction 
will  never  forego  his  privilege  before 
such  an  opportunity.    We  may  remark 
incidentally    that    at    a    great    many 
churches,  especially  country  churches, 
a     most    regrettable    indifference    is 


shown  in  this  great  matter  of  reading 
the  lessons,  which,  we  venture  to  be- 
lieve, is  often  vastly  more  Important 
than  the  sermon — "this  bad  business 
of  the  sermon,"  as  Browning  says, 
though  in  a  rather  special  context. 
On  the  Sunday  in  question  we  always 
pray  for  a  sermon  that  is  either  su- 
perlatively good  or  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  first  lesson. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  all  these 
refinements  of  precaution,  suggestive 
rather   of   the    Epicure   than    of    the 
Christian,  may,  If  carried  to  excess, 
lead  through  religiosity  from  religion 
to  irreliglon.    All  we  are  pleading  for, 
however,  is  to  be  allowed  to  cherish 
certain  preferences  of   taste,   not  to 
develop  a  new  eclectic  creed.     Even 
among  the  severest  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  personal  taste  is   admitted, 
and  orthodoxy  is  tempered  by  sermon- 
tasting    on    the    most    gastronomical 
lines.      Into    religion,    especially    the 
Christian  religion,  enters  largely  the 
spirit  of  childhood— the  spirit  of  favor- 
itism in  literature,  the  love  of  the  oft- 
repeated  favorite  story  or  part  of  a 
story.     Religion  is  a  precious   metal 
that  needs  its  alloy,  it  is 

Halb  Klnderspiele 
Halb  Gott  im  Herzen. 

We  have  said  that  our  high  expec- 
tations for  "Stir-up"  Sunday  are  chas- 
tened by  a  dread  of  what  the  sermon 
may  bring.  We  may  add  that  last 
year  our  apprehensions  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  most  dazzling  fashion; 
the  preacher  was  the  same  as  the 
reader,  and  he  preached  on  the  text 
of  his  first  lesson.  It  is  a  charge 
against  the  Church  of  England  that 
the  "scholar  and  gentleman"  plays  too 
large  a  part  in  her  ministrations,  but 
for  the  reading  of  and  the  preaching 
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on  the  two  last  chapters  of  "Ecclesi- 
astes*' this  ideal  Is  beyond  reproach. 
Moreover,  the  words  of  the  mysterious 
"Preacher"  only  resume  their  full  sig- 
nificance when  they  are  repeated  or 
commented  by  one  who  is  at  the  far 
end  of  life.  If  he  have  a  tincture  of 
"Modernism"  as  well,  it  will  be  no 
great  harm;  the  cultured  obscurantism 
of  "Ecclesiastes"  Is  fair  game  for  all 
sorts  of  inquirers. 

It  seems  curious,  though  no  doubt 
an  Anglican  theologian  could  explain 
it,  that  two  so  widely  different  writers 
as  St.  James  and  the  "Preacher" 
should  generally  be  coupled  together 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Sunday.  In 
some  ways  they  are  extraordinarily 
similar;  both,  in  our  Authorized  Ver- 
sion at  any  rate,  are  obscure  and  lucid 
by  turns.  But  one  was  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, the  other  wholly  unlearned;  one 
was  a  disillusioned  moralist  of  few 
beliefs,  the  other  a  missionary  zealot 
Inspired  with  a  robust  faith.  Both  St. 
James  and  the  author  of  "Ecclesi- 
astes" are  admiraible  instances  of 
salutary  obscurity  in  literature.  With 
the  former  we  suspect  it  is  lack  of 
art  that  is  the  cause  of  obscurity;  the 
difficulty  of  forcing  out  his  meaning 
leads  him  through  a  series  of  hard 
sayings  to  a  gem  of  literature  and  re- 
ligion. Through  what  a  wilderness  of 
apparently  inconsequent  counsels  and 
observations,  often,  it  is  true,  of  the 
•highest  poetical  beauty,  does  he  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  does  not  treat  as  a  conclusion: 

Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning. 
The  brightest  flash  comes  out  of  the 
darkest  cloud. 

The  obscurity  of  "Ecclesiastes,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  due  either  to  lacunas 
in  historical  criticism  or  to  a  failure 
to  Incorporate  its  results  in  the  trans- 


lation. The  general  meaning  of  the 
two  chapters  is  invincibly  clear,  and, 
though  sometimes  the  sequence  of 
ideas  Is  a  little  difficult,  the  meaning 
of  most  of  the  individual  verses  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  slowest  intelli- 
gence. But  when  we  come  to  such 
passages  as  the  following: 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  assemblies,  which  are 
given  from  one  shepherd; 

or: 

Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also 
to  eight— 

what  are  we  to  think?  Each  passage 
has  no  doubt  its  explanation — most 
probably  it  has  many  explanations — 
but  the  commentary  on  "Ecclesiastes" 
does  not  fall  into  everyone's  hands. 
Nor  would  the  elucidation  of  these 
particular  passages  solve  the  general 
problem  of  obscurity  In  literature  or 
religion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  human 
mind  to  seek  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions that  baffle  it,  but  it  is  certain 
that  its  successes  in  this  matter  will 
be  outnumbered  by  its  failures. 

Personally  we  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  not  wishing  for  an  explan- 
ation of  either  of  the  passages  we 
have  quoted  of  of  many  others  In 
sacred  and  profane  literature.  There 
are  many  stanzas  of  Browning  and 
Swinburne,  many  verses  of  the 
Psalms  that  we  could  repeat  from 
memory,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure 
and  with  moderate  accuracy,  but  "As 
to  the  meaning,  it's  what  you  please," 
as  Calverley  says.  These  two  verses 
of  "Ecclesiastes"  have  fitted  them- 
selves into  their  place  as  an  integral 
part  of  one  of  the  supreme  pieces  of 
literature,  and  "meaning"  in  their  case 
"is  no  great  matter."  But  we  will  go 
further  than  this  and  assert  that  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  complete  and 
unfathomable  obscurity  is  of  positive 
value  to  a  work  of  art     We  do  not 
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want  to  live  in  shadows,  but  a  patch 
of  shade  here  and  there  is  good  for 
the  mental  as  well  as  for  the  physical 
eye.  To  preserve  our  attention  we 
must  have  moments  of  pause;  and  this 
reminds  us,  in  parenthesis,  that  we 
had  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  salutary  obscurity  the 
line  from  the  second  part  of  "Faust": 

Tier  sind  die  Pausen  nacht'ger  Welle. 

It  seems  to  open  a  world  of  imagina- 
tive possibilities  to  the  reader,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  awaken  his  atten- 
tion for  what  is  to  follow.  We  have 
unfortunately  seen  a  plausible  explan- 
ation of  the  line,  which,  however,  does 
not  wholly  destroy  its  imaginative 
qualities. 

We  regard  the  two  chapters  of  "Bc- 
clesiastes"  as  a  kind  of  inverted  sonata, 
containing  three  movements,  of  which 
two  are  slow  and  severe,  and  the 
middle  one  rapid  and  passionate.  We 
have  experienced  a  kindred  sensation 

The  Academy. 


at  a  performance  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony  of  Beethoven.  Here  also 
we  are  confronted,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  with  the  magic  of  the  in- 
explicable. It  is  where  the  curious 
vague  third  movement  merges  into 
the  fourth;  a  succession  of  drum-taps, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter — an  unde- 
fined and  nearly  inaudible  rumor  in 
the  orchestra — a  long  period,  or  what 
seems  a  long  period,  of  almost 
agonized  suspense,  and  the  great 
movement  bursts  in  triumph  on  the 
ear.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  "Eccle- 
slastes"  we  hear  the  drum-taps,  we  feel 
the  suspense;  in  the  twelfth  comes  the 
burst,  not  of  triumph,  but  of  Inspira- 
tion, followed  Inevitably  by  the  cold 
march  of  the  recessional.  And  for  the 
completeness  of  the  miracle  we  have 
to  thank  the  superlative  skill  of  the 
translators,  and  their  recognition  of 
the  virtue  that  lies  in  a  beautiful 
obscurity. 

R.  F.  Smalley. 
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"The  Making  of  a  Business  Woman" 
by  Anne  Shannon  Monroe  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Business  Woman  is  born 
and  not  made,  for  the  heroine  of  this 
tale  is  a  Business  Woman  in  every 
fibre  long  before  she  enters  upon  any 
actual  business.  As  she  starts  her  ca- 
reer, speeding  far  from  home,  friends 
and  teaching  to  engage  in  business, 
vague  and  undefined,  she  "grins  like  a 
Cheshire  cat  in  glee."  Her  struggles 
are  highly  successful,  and  if  the 
reader  does  not  exactly  see  the 
making  of  the  woman,  he  sees  at  least 
her  development  and  the  making  of  a 
business,  a  home,  a  fortune  and  a 
hinted  match.  The  only  seeming  touch 
of  pure  fiction  is  the  achievement  of 
enthusiastic  enterprise  on  a  long-con- 
tinued diet  of  crackers  and  potatoes. 
One  questions  also  the  possibility  of  a 


character  who  can  and  does  swiftly, 
subtly  and  successfully  lie  to  her  land- 
lady early  in  her  career,  yet  can  main- 
tain a  sense  of  business  honor  finer 
than  that  of  any  of  her  competitors. 
Aside  from  this  the  book  is  so  genuine 
that  it  needs  the  assurance  of  author 
and  publisher  that  it  is  fiction  and  .not 
autobiography.  It  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  all  classes  of  readers.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

By  way  of  discouraging  the  readers 
of  his  "The  Secret  of  Lonesome  Cove" 
from  fancying  that  no  mysteries  re- 
main to  be  explained  after  they  per- 
ceive the  main-spring  of  the  intricate 
movements  which  have  occupied  them 
for  twenty-one  chapters,  the  author, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  presents 
them    with   another,   in   a   dedication 
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"To  One  Unknown,"  the  only  living 
person  who  can  tell  why  a  strangely- 
clad  and  manacled  body  was  found 
beneath  the  Cornish  cliffs,  one  April 
night,  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Adams's 
generosity  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  require 
any  further  bewilderment  than  he  fur- 
nishes for  them  will  be  infinitesimal. 
None  of  his  characters  are  transparent, 
his  mystery  presents  a  score  of  fresh 
solutions  at  every  glance,  and  not 
once  seems  near  exposition.  What 
more  can  one  ask?  A  pretty  heroine? 
Mr.  Adams  gives  them  one  possessing 
that  charm  which  surpasses  all  beauty, 
and  she  combines  it  with  steadfast 
faith.  The  two  friends  who  work  to- 
gether to  discover  the  "secret"  are 
fine  specimens  of  manhood,  and  the 
author's  interpolated  comments  on  the 
tale  are  cleverly  turned.  Mr.  Adams, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of 
"Average  Jones,"  but  "The  Secret  of 
Lonesome  Cove"  is  a  far  better  novel. 
Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 

Native  good  sense,  wide  reading,  and 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's tastes  and  needs,  gained  through 
many  years  of  service  as  head  of  the 
children's  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  at  Pittsburgh  have  enabled 
Miss  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott  to  make 
her  volume  on  "The  Children's  Read- 
ing" (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  the  most 
helpful  and  timely  book  of  its  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared.  In  this  book.  Miss 
Olcott  discusses  the  Influence  of  good 
books  on  children,  the  effect  of  bad 
books,  ways  of  stimulating  children's 
Interest  in  reading  and  of  guiding  it, 
and  the  place  and  scope  of  different 
sorts  of  books, — fables,  ballads  and  ro- 
mances, poetry  and  rhymes,  fiction,  his- 
tory, biography,  travel,  and  books  of 
useful  information  and  of  religious  sug- 
gestion. She  supplements  her  general 
suggestions  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions and  lists  of  books.  The  book  is 
brightly  written  and  may  be  commend- 


ed without  reserve  to  teachers  and  pa- 
rents and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  minds  aud 
the  shaping  of  the  characters  of  chil- 
dren. 

Calling  to  mind  the  tepid  placidity 
of  American  parents  and  teachers 
when  Froebel'8  ideas  first  dawned 
upon  them,  and  the  number  of  years 
that  elapsed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  one  must  feel  that  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  is  fortunate  in  the 
century  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  fortunate  in  hearing  of 
her  work  almost  at  its  dawning.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  thousands 
of  mothers  and  teachers  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  information  given  in  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher's  "A  Montes- 
sori Mother,"  yet  it  is  only  five  years 
since  Dr.  Montessori  established  her 
first  Casa  del  Bambini  in  Rome.  She 
herself  is  still  Investigating  the  child's 
nature,  intent  upon  giving  children 
freedom  in  their  self-teaching;  still 
seeking  to  convince  adults  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  child  are  to  be 
held  in  reverence,  are  still  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  but  mothers  and  teachers 
are  listening  for  her  next  word.  Mrs. 
Fisher,  when  she  recently  returned 
from  Rome,  was  beset  with  inquiries 
and  letters  about  the  Montessori 
methods  and  her  little  volume  is  her 
answer.  She  graphically  describes  the 
proceedings  in  a  Montessori  school- 
room for  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  giving  pictures  of  the 
marvellously  simple  apparatus  by 
which  the  child  Is  made  a  happy  self- 
helping,  self-educating  creature  with  a 
profound  sense  of  responsibility, 
at  an  age  when  his  parents  were 
little  more  than  mildly  discontented 
puppets  In  the  hands  of  loving 
parents.  Her  book  will  fascinate  all 
lovers  of  children,  and  all  who  re- 
member their  own  childhood.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
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"As  a  Little  Child"  etc. 


"AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD." 

I  cannot  undeceive 
A  little  child, 
When   he  would  all   things   beautiful 
believe, 
By  grace  beguiled. 

I  cannot  cloud  with  doubt 
His  simple  faith, 
Howe'er   my    own    have    tacked    and 
veered  about, 
And  taken  scathe. 

I  cannot  say  to  such, 

"These  streets  of  gold. 
And  gates  of  pearl  that  open  to  the 
touch, 
Are  fictions  old, 


«< 


All  sadly  out  of  date, 
In  our  wise  age; 
Likewise  those  wonders  wrought  by 
heroes  great, 
On  Israel's  stage. 


*< 


And  Bunyan's  pilgrims,  too, 
You  must  infer 
But  rank,  for  all  they  were  a  goodly 
crew, 
With  Gulliver.' 


*» 


I  cannot  even  chide 

His  comments  quaint. 
Knowing  that  angels  would  not  them 
deride, 
Nor  crown&d  saint. 

Nay,  while  he  prattles  on. 
I  only  sigh, 
"For  half  his  faith  to  fight  my  battles 
on, 
Gladly  I'd  die." 

hf.   D. 


LOW-MOON   LAND. 

I  often  look  wheu  the  moon  is  low 
Thro'  that  other  window  on  the  wall. 
At  a  land  all  beautiful  under  snow. 
Blotted  with  shadows  that  come  and 

go 
When  the  winds  rise  up  and  fall. 
And  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maid 
In  the  white  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  me  with  her  hands. 


And  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are 

laid, 
Like  sacred  things,  in  the  mart  awayf 
I  dream  of  the  low-moon  land,  and  the 

maid 
Who   will   not   weary   of   waiting,   or 

jade  • 
Of  calling  to  me  for  aye. 
And  I  would  go  if  I  knew  the  sea 
That  lips  the  shore  where  the  moon  Is 

low, 
For  a  longing  is  on  me  that  will  not 

go. 

F.  E.  Ledwidffe. 

The  Saturday  Review. 


BLUB  FLOWERS. 

I  go  to  gather  in  the  woods  for  you 
The  wild  flowers  that  are  blue  .  .  . 
Petals  to  match  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

None  but  blue  blossoms  will  I  take, 

yet  see 
How  sweetly  tempting  me 
The  fruit  trees    swing    their    scented 

treasuries. 

And  how  the  buttercups  and  daisies 

dance 
To  meet  my  dazzled  glance! 
But  gold  and  silver,  Sweet,  are  naught 

to  you. 

And  so  let  others  rob  God's  gardens.  . 

.   .  shake 
The  stars  down  for  your  sake— 
I  bring  you  but  the  wild  flowers  that 

are  blue! 

Olive  Cuttancc. 


A  SONG. 

The  world  is  young  to-day: 

Forget  the  gods  are  old. 

Forget  the  years  of  gold 
When  all  the  months  were  May. 

A  little  flower  of  Love 
Is  ours,  without  a  root. 
Without  the  end  of  fruit 

Yet— take  the  scent  thereof. 

There  may  be  hope  above. 
There  may  be  rest  beneath; 
We  see  them  not,  but  Death 

Is  palpable— and  Love. 

Diffbif  Dolben. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  JAPAN. 


'  "The  old  order  changeth."  Not 
once  alone,  in  her  Island-story,  has 
Japan  suffered  transformation.  It 
was  a  sea-change  that  the  guns  of 
Kagoshima  and  of  Shimonosekl  inau- 
gurated fifty  years  ago,  in  the  sequel 
of  Perry's  historic  parley  with  the 
Tycoon  of  Yedo.  Hardly  less  profound 
was  the  transforming  influence  of  the 
Manchurian  War,  when  Japan  first 
taught  the  East  to  confront  in  arms 
the  o'erleaplng  West  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  evolutionary 
process  is,  for  Japan,  at  an  end.  Dai 
Nippon  is  once  more  passing  through 
the  fire  of  shifting  circumstance  that 
her  work  may  be  tried,  of  what  sort 
it  is.  Great  changes  are  on  foot  in 
the  national  life  and  character;  and 
the  effects  of  these  upon  the  national 
policy,  like  coming  events,  cast  their 
shadows  before. 

The  succession  of  the  era  of  Tai-sho 
to  that  of  Meiji  Implies  something 
more  than  a  case  of  Le  Rot  est  mart: 
vive  le  Rot.  Mutsuhito,  Imperial  link 
between  the  Old  Japan  and  the  New, 
has  indeed  been  gathered  to  his  fath- 
ers. But  the  statesmen-makers  of  the 
New  Japan  have  also  been  reduced  by 
the  Reaper  to  a  feeble  few.  And  to 
join,  on  "the  ether  side/'  the 
assembled  shades  of  the  faithful  re- 
tainers of  Meiji  Tenno,  from  I  to  and 
Okubo  to  Nogi,  is  slowly  but  surely 
passing  another  ghostly  form — the 
spirit  of  Old  Japan. 

Of  the  changes  which  distinguished 
the  bygone  era,  not  a  few,  Imposed 
upon  the  nation  from  without,  were 
the  products  of  force  majeure.  Others, 
also  from  extraneous  sources,  the 
Japanese  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt 
in  the  interests  of  national  advance- 
ment or  of  self-defence.  All  these 
Japan  may  be  said  to  have  put  on  like 
so  many  garments  and,  were  she  so 


minded,  she  could,  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, divest  herself  of  them.  But  the 
revolution  now  afoot  in  the  Island 
Empire  differs  in  kind  from  all  that 
have  gone  before.  It  is  one  of  thought 
and  outlook  and  character.  In  part, 
no  doubt — like  much  beside  in  Japan- 
ese life — it  may  nave  been  officially 
inspired;  but  none  the  less  it  is  a 
national  movement  The  Japanese 
people  are  revising  their  articles 
of  faith,  and  the  effect  of  this  spirit- 
ual regeneration  upon  their  future 
growth  and  policy  cannot  but  be 
profound. 

To  no  man  living,  outside  of  the 
nation  itself,  is  the  Japanese  charac- 
ter an  open  book.  Even  so  sympa- 
thetic an  observer  as  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  devoted,  eon 
amore,  a  lifetime  to  its  study,  con- 
fessed in  the  end  that  the  Japanese 
mind  remained  to  him  an  enigma.  No 
doubt  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
true  estimate  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  even  the  sympathetic  investi- 
gator soon  finds  himself  up  against  the 
dead  wall  of  Oriental  inscrutability. 
At  times  of  national  crisis  the  success 
with  which  the  Japanese  people  have 
concealed  their  feelings  from  the  out- 
side world  has  been  remarked  by  for- 
eigners resident  in  their  midst  Some 
observers  maintain  that  this  national 
dissimulation  is  dictated  solely  by 
considerations  of  expediency;  but  In- 
fluential Japanese  have  been  known  to 
declare,  in  moments  of  candor,  that 
ability  to  don  the  mask  constitutes  a 
useful,  as  well  as  a  fundamental,  trait 
of  the  national  character. 

Whether  this  taciturnity  be  studied 
or  instinctive,  it  has  not  prevented  the 
recognition  of  certain  outstanding 
characteristics  as  having  played  a  de- 
cisive part  in  the  moulding  of  the 
national  life.     Seeing  that  the  Japan- 
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ese  character  la  now  In  a  state  of  flux, 
it  will  be  pertinent  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  ancient  springs  of  action 
are  being  supplanted  by  others  new 
and  strange. 

Loyalty  to  the  throne,  with  Its  su- 
pernatural  or   deistic   side,    and    the 
practice   of   ancestor-worship,    closely 
allied  therewith,  have  always  ranked 
high  among  the  motives  of  the  Japan- 
ese polity.    To  these,  exalting,  as  they 
do,  the  kindred  ideals  of  the  family 
and  the  State,  and  inculcated  as  they 
have  been  from  the  earliest  years,  may 
justly  be  attributed  such  achievements 
of  the  Japanese  people  as  have  called 
for  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  courage 
in  the  field  and  a  disregard  of  death 
approaching   the    sublime.     Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  intercourse 
with  the  West,  the  consequent  growth 
of  the  democratic  idea  and  the  fram- 
ing of  legal  codes  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
family    are    weakening    these    funda- 
mental   principles    of    Japanese    life. 
Perhaps  no  more  convincing  evidence 
of   this    tendency   could    be    adduced 
than  the  efforts  of  the  late  Katsura 
Ministry  to  counteract  it  by  making 
ancestor-worship  at  the  nearest  Shinto 
shrine  compulsory  in  every  elementary 
school  throughout  the  Empire — a  pro- 
ceeding objected  to  by  Christian  and 
other   propagandists    as    an    infringe- 
ment of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   which    guarantees    freedom    of 
religious    belief    and    practice.      The 
spread  of  Socialistic  doctrines  in  re- 
cent yeans — a  process  which,  if  secret, 
is  none  the  less  substantial — has  also 
reacted   unfavorably   on   the  old   and 
sedulously  preserved  conception  of  the 
kingly    state.     Such   a    plot   as   that 
against    the    life .  of    Mutsuhlto    two 
years  ago  would  have  been  unthink- 
able in  the  Japan  of  a  generation  back. 
There  is  no  product  of  Occidental  civil- 
ization   which   the   Japanese   authori- 
ties  view  with  greater  apprehension 


or  whose  manifestations  they  visit 
with  greater  severity;  but,  despite 
heroic  measures  of  repression,  the 
Socialist  cancer  spreads. 

Pari  pa**u  with  this  loss  of  reveren- 
tial regard  for  the  Sovereign — and, 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  accounting 
for  it — there  has  to  be  recorded  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  the  religious 
sense.  The  State  religion,  Shinto, 
takes  no  account  of  futurity,  and 
offers,  therefore,  but  little  attraction 
for  a  people  who  believe  that  the  sum- 
mit of  their  greatness  has  yet  to  be 
reached.  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  does  take  thought  for  the 
morrow,  flourishes  chiefly  among  the 
lower  classes,  where  it  is  looked  upon 
rather  as  securing  for  its  devotees 
successful  harvests,  deliverance  from 
sickness  and  other  like  material  bene- 
fits in  this  life.  Christianity— pace 
numerous  missionaries  of  sects  almost 
as  numerous  who  preach  it — makes 
little  headway,  and  a  conference  of 
missionary  bodies  was  recently  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  its  apparent  failure. 
Adverse  forces,  making  more  or  less 
directly  for  lrrellgion,  are  also  at 
work;  and  such  predilections  as  the 
Japanese  may  possess  for  religion  of 
any  kind  are  being  stifled  by  the  dis- 
semination of  atheism  in  the  less  ugly 
guise  of  "rationalism."  The  alarming 
vogue  of  suicide — especially  among  the 
student  class — may  not  unjustly  be 
attributed  to  the  spiritual  confusion 
and  darkness  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion walks. 

That  this  grave  change  has  been 
recognized  by  the  most  paternal  of 
governments,  and  has  been  recognized 
as  a  change  for  the  worse,  is  shown 
by  the  official  attempt  within  the  past 
twelve  months  to  establish  a  new, 
composite  and  generally  acceptable 
religion.  Though  the  attempt  failed, 
the  mere  fact  that  it  was  made  is  elo- 
quent.     Thinking    Japanese    perceive 
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that  something  is  wanting  in  the  na- 
tional lite;  and  with  a  naivete  which 
has  its  pathetic  side  they  looked  to 
an  artificially  constructed  religion  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  failure  lay  here:  that 
the  new  amalgam  of  creeds  was 
viewed  frankly  as  a  means  to  ma- 
terial ends — such  as  the  avoidance  of 
conflicts  between  capital  and  labor; 
the  promotion  of  the  "interests  of  the 
community'1  and  the  "welfare  of  the 
State" — a  far  cry  indeed  from  the 
ideal  of  Him  who  bade  would-be  dis- 
ciples leave  all  and  follow  Him. 

If  Japanese  officialdom,  in  its  efforts 
for  the  spiritual  betterment  of  the 
nation,  cannot  keep  the  material  out 
of  its  purview,  no  more  can  the  nation 
itself.  Where,  in  bygone  days,  com- 
mercialism dared  not  lift  its  head,  it 
now  proves  an  all-engrossing  creed. 
Like  Mammon  in  Heaven,  the  multi- 
tude in  Japan — as  in  the  West — has 
come  to  admire  more  the  riches  of  the 
path  it  treads  than  "aught  divine  or 
holy  else."  Doubtless  it  was  as  a  pro- 
test against  this  tendency  of  the  age 
that  the  veteran  General  Nogl  desired 
his  self-immolation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Meiji  obsequies  to  be  construed. 
The  ancient  feudal  custom  of  fvnshi 
(suicide  of  a  retainer  on  the  death  of 
his  lord  as  a  proof  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion), legally  obviated  by  its  modern 
counterpart,  the  use  of  hanixoa  (effigies 
buried  with  the  deceased),  may  have 
supplied  the  simple  old  warrior  with  a 
text;  but  dissatisfaction  with  the  trend 
of  the  national  life  was  the  burden  of 
his  eloquent,  if  wordless,  homily. 
Nogi's  sacrifice,  however,  profoundly 
though  it  impressed  his  countrymen 
at  the  time,  was  but  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  The  creed  of  the  Bushi 
may  have  been,  in  its  palmiest  days, 
the  guiding  star  of  the  Japanese 
people.  To-day,  even  among  their  de- 
scendants, it  is  a  spent  force.  The 
sword    was    once    "the    soul    of    the 


»» 


wmurai,"  but  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  soroban.1 

However,  the  belief  of  the  leaders 
of  Japanese  thought  in  the  national 
capacity  for  assimilation  is  illimitable. 
To  have  fallen  into  line  with  the  West 
in  politics,  commerce  and  art  is  not 
enough.  The  remarkable  imitative 
ability  of  the  Japanese  is  now  being 
invoked  on  behalf  of  its  social  and 
moral  codes;  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Japanese  society  is  being  subverted  by 
the  officially  inspired  cult  of  conven- 
tionality. "Do  as~4be~J&Qm_ans  do,"  is 
the  instruction  of  the  classes  to  the 
masses,  without  the  excuse  of  being 
"in  Rome."  From  time  immemorial 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  fundamental  problems 
of  life  in  a  spirit  of  natural,  almost 
idyllic,  simplicity.  They  are  now  al- 
tering their  whole  attitude  towards 
these  questions,  at  the  instance  of  the 
official  class. 

From  lime  to  time,  some  influential 
newspaper,  inspired  by  this  or  that 
member  of  the  Government,  engineers 
a  crusade  against  such  peculiarly  na- 
tional institutions  as  the  Geisha  and 
the  Yoshiwara,  on  the  ground  that 
these  are  social  solecisms,  contrary  to 
"the  interests  of  the  State."  The 
Japanese  Scotland  Yard,  undertaking 
the  education  of  the  people  in  matters* 
of  sexual  propriety,  Insists  upon  the 
erection  of  wooden  partitions  across 
the  large  tanks  in  the  public  bath- 
houses, though,  in  many  of  the  re- 
moter rural  districts,  the  placing  of  a 
bamboo  pole  athwart  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  deemed  sufficient  Innate 
innocence  is  thus  supplanted  by  the 
suggestion  of  evil  where,  per  *e,  none 
exists. 

The  effect  upon  the  rising  genera-, 
tlon  of  these  official  methods  of  incul- 
cating ethics — if  one  may  Judge  by 
the  state  of  morality  among  the  stu- 
dent-class  in  Tokyo  and   other  large 

*  The  Japanese  abacus. 
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centres — Is  precisely  what  may  have 
been  expected. 

In  general,  It  may  be  said  that 
Japan,  having  reproduced  in  an  Ori- 
ental environment — with  remarkable 
ease  and  on  the  whole  with  success — 
the  material  part  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  is  now  applying  herself 
with  characteristic  thoroughness  to 
the  assimilation  of  its  social  and 
ethical  side.  In  other  words,  the 
national  character  is  undergoing  a 
forced  and  unnatural  reconstruction 
at  the  Instance  of  external  agencies 
acting  through  official  channels.  In  a 
gigantic  and  complex  operation  of  this 
kind,  if  the  result  is  not  to  be  disas- 
ter, the  supreme  question  is  that  of 
the  motive.  Are  the  Japanese  exchang- 
ing their  views  and  ways  of  life  for 
the  views  and  ways  of  an  alien  civil- 
ization because  those  are  wrong  and 
these  are  right,  or  are  they  guided 
merely  by  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency? Does  the  reformation  (if  such 
it  be)  spring  from  sincere  repentance 
or  has  it  a  less  noble  and  more  ma- 
terial origin?  Since  national  greatness 
knows  no  other  foundation  than  that 
of  national  character,  how  will  the 
change  in  the  one  affect  the  other? 
These  are  the  queries  which  the  stu- 
dent of  affairs  cannot  refrain  from 
asking  when  confronted  with  this 
unique  drama  of  national  evolution. 
Nor  can  he  be  blamed  if  he  contem- 
plates the  outcome  with  some  misgiv- 
ing. 

In  the  domain  of  politics,  the  new 
era,  for  some  years  to  come  at  least, 
promises  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
feature  quite  foreign  to  the  old.  The 
desire  of  the  Japanese  people  is  for 
a  period  of  retrenchment,  destitute — 
if  circumstances  permit— of  any  spe- 
cies of  adventure.  Whether  the  bu- 
reaucratic or  militarist  element  will 
suffer  its  realization  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  fact  is  that  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century — and  all  too  hastily,  in  the 


opinion  of  some — Japan  has  pursued 
[the  path  of  expansionT^Trilas  brought 
'her  glory,  but  at  enormous  cost  She 
is*  stnT  paying  Tnv  hard  cash"  for  her 
exploits  by  land  and  seaj  The  recov- 
ery from' The  ~p0$r~06Zk«m  depression 
was  neither  so  easy  nor  so  rapid  as 
her  rulers  expected;  and  even  with  a 
war-tax  which  has  become  a  perma- 
nent Impost,  the  yearly  balancing  of 
her  Budget  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
almost  invariable  optimism  of  Japan- 
ese writers  and  publicists  has  of  late 
given  place  to  a  somewhat  chastened 
mood  In  dealing  with  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  It  is  asked  whether  Japan 
did  not  reach  her  zenith  in  1906, 
whether  her  people  were  not  screwed 
up  by  the  triumphs  of  the  war  to  a 
pitch  of  elation  which  they  are  unable 
to  maintain;  and  the  elder  statesmen 
are  blamed  for  keeping  things  too 
much  in  their  hands  and  failing  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  time  when 
they  would  be  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  That  this  movement  has 
not  been  without  effect  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  first  important  event 
of  the  new  reign — the  struggle  over 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Empire  by  two  divisions, 
on  the  score  of  increased  responsibili- 
ties entailed  by  the  annexation  of 
Korea.  The  materialistic  spirit,  In.  so 
far  as  it  is  Identified  with  commercial- 
ism, makes  for  peace:  war  is  a  waste, 
a  set-back.  But  the  militarists  have 
for  the  moment  gained  the  upper 
hand;  and  the  world  will  witness  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  bureaucracy 
pursuing  a  policy  at  variance  with  the 
will  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The 
next  few  years  promise  to  be  event- 
ful whether  the  Japanese  people  wish 
it  or  no. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  this  country  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  next 
few  years  will  be  marked,  not  indeed 
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by  conflicting  aims,  but  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  common  interests,  arising  out 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  Eastern 
Asia.  The  Alliance  in  its  present 
form  has  not  in  Japanese  eyes  the 
same  value  as  that  of  1006.  In  the 
matter  of  Anglo-Japanese  relations  the 
foreign  communities  resident  in  Japan 
represent  a  small,  but  persistently 
adverse,  influence.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  only  advocates  Japan  can  find 
in  the  Press  in  that  part  of  the  world 
are  those  whom  she  has  captured— or 
(as  the  Trans-Atlantic  idiom  has  it) 
"nobbled" — for  that  express  purpose. 
While  this  circumstance  is  usually 
construed  In  a  sense  unfavorable  to 
the  Japanese,  it  may  with  equal 
reason  be  taken  as  showing  to  how 
large  an  extent  prejudice  enters  into 
the  .attitude  of  the  representatives  of 
Western  commercialism  in  the  Far 
Bast 

In  the  impending  great  development 
of  the  Pacific  area,  the  continuance  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  till  1921 
will  be  of  great  value  in  ensuring  the 
friendliness  of  Japanese  relations  wlth- 
Western  Canada,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Australia,  on  the  other.  In  the 
former  direction,  no  recrudescence  of 
trouble  need  be  expected,  as  the  tide 
of  immigration  into  British  Columbia 
has,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  been  effectively 
diverted  elsewhere.  Australian  appre- 
hensions— based  apparently  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ill-developed 
Northern  Territory  offers  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  an  enterprising 
enemy — are  as  uncomplimentary  to 
the  Japanese  as  our  allies  as  to  the 
defensive  capacity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. As  matters  now  stand  they  have 
but  the  slenderest  foundation  in  fact; 
as  time  goes  on  they  will  have  less. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  effect  of 
imparting  a  certain  intensity  to  the 
relations     between    Japan     and     the 


United  States.  What  the  nature  of 
those  relations  will  be  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  State.  Depart- 
ment attempts  to  give  effect  to  the 
pronouncement  of  Mr.  Secretary  Knox 
in  1910,  that  'the  Far  Bast  is  part  of 
the  problem  of  the  Pacific,"  and  that 
the  United  States  "views  with  dis- 
favor any  extension  of  Japanese  terri- 
torial Influence  in  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  Chinese  Empire."  For- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  the  Orient, 
the  Japanese  are  not  an  emotional 
people,  liable  to  be  swayed  by  sudden 
gusts  of  emotion.  If  they  cannot  in- 
clude among  their  national  assets 
newspaper  ''kings"  who  can  "make" 
wars,  they  possess  rulers  who  mani- 
fest in  a  special  degree  the  shrewd 
and  far-seeing  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  wise  statesmanship.  In  all 
potential  sources  of  friction  the  Jap- 
*aneSe~  may  be  trusted  to  maintain  a 
strictly  defensive  attitude.  Concen- 
tration, not  dissipation,  has  "*  al ways' 
been  the  watchword  of  Japan's  strat- 
egy.   That  principle  is  all  against  the 

tkflley^of  flrivpntnro  with  whioh-  she  is 

so  frequently  credited. 

The  future  of  Japan  Is,  for  good  or 
ill,  bound  up  with  that  of  China — and 
none  the  less  so  because  the  rise  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  promises  to 
transform  the  face  of  the  Far  Bast 
Nature  designed  Japan  an  insular, 
circumstance  has  made  her  a  contin- 
ental, Power.  It  was  the  Chinese 
question  that  brought  Russia  and 
Japan  together— first  in  conflict,  and 
then  in  an  entente.  As  neighbors  of 
one  another  and  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, these  two  Powers  have  interests 
and  aims  more  vital  and  direct  than 
those  of  any  other  Power.  The  brain 
of  Ito  has  been  credited  with  the  idea 
of  a  "Three  Empire  League,"  com- 
posed of  the  Russian,  British  and  Jap- 
anese Empires,  which  should  exert  a 
deciding  influence  upon  the  fate  of 
China.    The  mantle  of  Ito  has  indeed 
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descended  upon  Kateura;  but  whereas 
Ito  reckoned  upon  a  decrepit  and  help- 
less China,  Katsura  found  a  China 
which,  so  far  from  being  ready  for 
dissection,  gives  promise  of  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  youth.  Russia's  object 
in  this  direction — of  which  her  recent 
action  in  Outer  Mongolia  gives  further 
proof — is  to  make  of  her  Trans-Sibe- 
rian system  a  path  to  Peking  which, 
for  no  part  of  its  course,  would  pass 
through  territory  dominated  by  an- 
other Power.  Nevertheless  the  ques- 
tion of  Inner  Mongolia  remains,  and 
seems  destined  to  prove  a  veritable 
bone  of  contention  among  the  three 
Powers  most  nearly  concerned.  As 
the  converging  point  of  so  many  am- 
bitions, Peking  bids  fair  to  become  the 
Constantinople  of  the  Far  East.  There 
is  more  wisdom  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
Republican  leaders  that  the  capital  of 
New  China  should  be  some  centrally 
situated  city,  further  removed  from  a 
frontier  already  dominated  by  two 
Great  Powers. 

/  "China,1'  said  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ftinguished  of  Japanese  publicists,  not 
|  long  ago,  "is  the  true  field  for  Japan- 
/  ese  expansion  in  the  future."  The 
'  dictum  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
J   hoisting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  placard, 


culty  in  finding  the  personnel  for  its 
elaborate  colonization  schemes  in  its 
own  Hokkaido  because  of  the  severity 
of  the  winters  there  encountered;  and, 
for  a  similar  reason,  neither  Manchu- 
ria nor  Korea — with  the  exception  of 
the  Fu8an-Mokpo  district — provides  a 
wholly  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus Japanese  population.  "To  the 
South!"  is  the  cry  of  a  people  only 
one-eighth  of  whose  land  is  cultivable, 
while  in  the  entire  northern  half  of  it 
they  do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
sun  they  love.  Prior  to  the  startling 
developments  nearer  home  during  the 
past  twelve  months  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  Japanese  publicists  and 
writers  in  the  Press  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  their  countrymen,  on  the 
score  of  climatic  amenity,  to  the 
Dutch  Bast  Indies  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam,  as  eminently  suitable  fields 
for  their  enterprise. 

In  matters  of  policy,  of  late  years, 
Japanese  statesmen  have  been  wisely 
listening  to  "the  call  of  the  blood." 
By  skill  and  moderation  in  diplomatic 
debate  they  have  reduced  to  vanishing 
point  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  Pace  the  popular  belief  to 
that  effect,  the  Japanese  position  in 
Manchuria  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
a  bar  to  friendly  relations  with  China. 


"No  Japanese  wanted  here";  but  Hs^The  Chinese  recognize  that,  in  reslst- 


truth  is  founded  upon  profounder  and 
more  potent  considerations,  arising  out 
of  geographical,  climatic,  and  racial 
conditions.  Up  till  quite  recent  times, 
the  two  countries  were  separated  by 
stormy,  if  narrow,  seas  and  by  the 
territory  of  a  quasi-independent  State. 
It  is  now  but  a  step  from  Liaotung  to 
Pechlli;  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Yellow  Race  in- 
crease daily  In  importance  and  inti- 
macy. The  climate  of  central  and 
southern  China  also  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  average  Japanese  settler, 
who  abhors  cold  weather.  The  Tokyo 
Government    experiences    great    difll- 


Ing  the  advance  of  Russia,  Japan  was 
fighting  their  battle  as  well  as  her 
own;  that,  were  it  not  for  the  stricken 
field  of  Mukden  and  the  unquenchable 
heroism  of  Nogi  at  Port  Arthur,  Rus- 
sia would  be  where  Japan  is  now;  and 
that  the  position  of  Japan  in  South 
Manchuria  is  but  a  small  return  for 
her  own  enormous  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  and  for  the  untold  serv- 
ice she  has  rendered  to  the  Bast 
There  is,  therefore,  no  bitterness  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  on  this,  or 
Indeed  on  any,  score.  Increased  inter- 
course, on  the  contrary,  is  producing 
a  better  understanding,  based  on  nra- 
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taal  knowledge  and  respect.  The  Jap- 
anese "man  in  the  street,"  who  was 
wont  to  entertain  for  his  Celestial 
brother  a  certain  measure  of  con- 
tempt, has  begun  to  realize  that  the 
Chinaman,  if  less  martial,  is  a  better 
man  of  business  than  himself,  jjlnce. 
<^the  waj»jpwards  of  eight  thousand 
'  Chinese  students  have  completed  their 
education  in  the  .Higher  -Schools"  of 
Tokyo  and  Kyatorand  many  of  these, 
prttfeundlgrlmpreBsed  by  the  progress 
made  by  their  neighbor  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  have  returned  to  play 
their  part  in  urging  their  own  country- 
men to  a  new  way  of  life — which,  in 
its  essence,  is  Japan's  way  of  life.  As 
to  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  China,  while  the  Japanese 
authorities  would  have  preferred,  for 
reasons  already  suggested,  that  even 
the  shadow  of  a  monarchy  had  been 
retained,  popular  sympathy  In  Japan 
was  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  Japanese  as  a  whole,  official  and 
unofficial,  would  have  preferred — and 
still  prefer— anything  to  that  last  of 
all  calamities— the  partition  of  China 
among  the  Powers  of  the  West 

The  real  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  China — and  it  is  one  with 
which  Japan,  from  the  lessons  of  her 
own  history,  is  in  the  fullest  sympathy 
— Is  the  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental value  of  material  strength. 
The  nation  in  whose  eyes  the  profes- 
sion of  the  soldier  ever  ranked  the 
lowest  has  learned  that,  for  her  own 
security,  she  must  call  her  sons  to 
arms.  In  preparing  herself  for  self- 
support  and  self-defence  China  will 
need  assistance.  For  this,  as  surely 
as  the  flower  turns  towards  the  sun, 
she  will  turn  to  Japan.  Already 
Chinese  warships  are  being  built  in 
Japanese  yards;  and  Japanese  officers 
are  engaged  in  the  organization  of 
Chinese  land  forces.  Already  Chinese 
papers  are  urging  that  important 
works  of  development   in   connection 


with  mines  and  railways  should  be 
entrusted  to  Japanese  rather  than  to 
foreign  experts.  And  when  the  hour 
strikes  for  the  Middle  Kingdom  to 
shuffle  off  the  toils  of  Western  tute- 
lage, the  opportunity  for  which  the 
more  virile  section  of  the  Yellow  Race 
is  waiting  will  have  arrived. 

For  that  supreme  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Bast  the  Japanese,  on 
their  part,  are  preparing.  In  a  sense," 
Japan  needs  China  more  than  China 
needs  Japan.  China's  immensity,  her] 
vast  reserves  of  man-power,  will/ 
render  her  valuable  as  an  ally,  formid-f 
able  as  a  foe.  While  China's  immedij 
ate  needs  are  military  rather  than; 
commercial,  Japan's  are  commercial 
rather  than  military.  The  two  na- 
tions will  therefore  serve  as  comple- 
ments the  one  of  the  other.  Just  as 
the  Japanese  look  to  the  development 
of  their  trade  with  China — and  with 
the  Yangtse  Valley  in  particular — to 
furnish  the  sinews  of  economic 
strength,  the  Chinese  are  looking  to 
the  Japanese  to  lay  wide  and  deep 
the  foundation  of  their  military 
strength  and  teach  them  the  once 
despised,  but  not  essential,  art  of  war. 

No  doubt  the  bare  suggestion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Empires  as  one  of  the  probabilities  of 
the  near  future  will  suffice  to  conjure 
up  in  many  minds  that  still  uninterred 
bogey,  the  "Yellow  Peril."  The  simple 
fact  that  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Mongolian  race  muster  between 
them  a  third  of  the  world's  population 
can  be  made  to  acquire,  on  paper,  a 
most  portentous  look;  and — in  the 
view  of  certain  Imaginative  publicists, 
among  whom  history  includes  a  Royal 
orator — has  bred  visions  of  yellow 
hordes  innumerable  pouring  from  the 
Bast  on  to  the  plains  of  Europe,  to 
launch  humanity  upon  an  Armageddon 
of  race  and  color  in  which  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  prevails.    Of  this. 
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however,  the  world  may  rest  assured 
—that  if  the  "Yellow  Peril"  ever  ma- 
terializes in  the  shape,  or  anything 
like  the  shape,  its  exponents  assign  to 
it,  the  responsibility  for  the  ensuing 
cataclysm  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  West,  and  of  the  representatives 
of  Its  civilization  in  the  Bast  Ag- 
gressiveness—the chief  attribute  of 
the  West  in  its  dealings  with  the  Bast 
— Is   utterly    foreign    to    the    Chinese 

The  National  Bartow. 


character;  prudence  is  the  key-note  of 
the  Japanese.  The  union— one  might 
almost  say,  the  fusion— of  the  two 
races  is  inevitable;  but  only  a  keen 
and  unquenchable  sense  of  resentment 
— the  memory  either  of  material 
wrongs  inflicted,  or  of  accumulated 
insult  endured— can  ever  arm  the  Bast 
against  the  West,  or  precipitate  a  War 
of  Hemispheres. 

E.  Bruce  Mitford. 


A  CAPTURED  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 


The  number  of  correspondents  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  Army  who  were 
captured  by  the  Bulgarians  totalled 
five  in  all,  and  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Robert  Long,  of  the  New  York 
American;  Mr.  Francis  McGullagh,  of 
the  London  Daily  News;  Monsieur 
Lavanture  and  his  assistant,  who  were 
the  representatives  of  Pathe's  Journal; 
and  myself,  who  was  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Central  News  Agency. 

Unlike  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Mr.  Robert  Long  and  Mr.  Francis 
McCullagh,  the  attitude  of  the  Bul- 
garians towards  the  two  Frenchmen 
and  myself  for  a  long  time  was 
charged  with  the  *  most  objectionable 
suspicion.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I 
was  captured  in  what  the  Bulgarians 
chose  to  regard  as  the  premier  Ugnt. 
or  fighting  line,  of  a  cavalry  skir- 
mish, but  the  two  Frenchmen  were  cap- 
tured on  the  road  from  Rodosto,  while 
the  other  Englishmen  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  near  Alvasan.  In  no 
case  was  there  any  irregularity  in  the 
papers  which  we  all  carried,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
which  caused  the  Bulgarian  military 
authorities  to  refuse  to  accept  the  oona 
fides  of  men  whose  credentials  were 
In  perfect  order.  As  events  were  to 
show,  however,  it  was  not  until  in- 
quiries   had    been    Instituted    by    the 


Daily  News  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Francis 
McCullagh,  and  by  the  Central  News 
Agency  on  behalf  of  myself,  that  the 
Bulgarian  Army  headquarters  mani- 
fested any  disposition  to  facilitate  our 
release. 

Looking  back  on  the  experiences  of 
the  three  weeks  which  we  spent  in 
captivity,  it  is  Impossible  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  they  ended  as 
satisfactorily  as  they  did.  There  were 
moments,  as  my  narrative  will  show, 
when  the  situation  bore  for  a  time* 
so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned, 
a  distinctly  unprepossessing  aspect, 
Bven  when  matters  had  become 
easier,  there  was  a  multitude  of  petty 
annoyances  to  be  endured,  while  the 
perpetual  presence  of  an  escort  by  day 
and  night  was  very  irksome.  Cap- 
tured in  different  places  we  were 
brought  separately  to  Fenner,  and  it 
was  not  until  we  were  leaving  that 
village  for  Chorlu  that  we  travelled 
together. 

So  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible 
the  escort  made  their  presence  as 
agreeable  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  the  chief  unpleasantness  arose  in 
places  like  Kirk  Kilisse,  where  we 
were  detained  a  week  through  the  in- 
ability of  the  authorities  to  remember 
our  existence.  In  Kirk  Kilisse  the 
English  correspondents  were  confined 
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in  one  house  and  the  French  corre- 
spondents in  another,  while  it  seemed 
that  nothing  would  induce  the  authori- 
ties to  move  in  the  matter  of  our 
release.  Happily,  in  the  end  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  through  a  secret  chan- 
nel to  Sofia  and  from  thence  to  London, 
whence  steps  were  taken  which  ulti- 
mately secured  our  transference  to  the 
Bulgarian  capital. 

Captured  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  November,  it  was  not  until  De- 
cember 2nd  that  I  secured  my  release. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  Bul- 
garians caught  me  were  quite  unhe- 
roic,  for  I  was  riding  alone  from 
Chatalja  village  to  Silivri  with  the  in- 
tention of  watching  the  fighting  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  when  I 
came  upon  a  Bulgarian  patrol  belong- 
ing to  the  10th  Cavalry  of  the  First 
Bulgarian  Army,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged but  a  few  minutes  before  with 
the  outposts  of  Ibrahim  Bey's  cavalry 
division.  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  division  belonging 
to  the  Second  Eastern  Army,  had 
previously  established  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  village  of  Indjigiz,  which 
lay  some  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Cha- 
talja by  a  direct  road  through  the 
hills,  and  stood  as  the  pivot  of  a  right 
angle  between  Silivri  and  Chatalja. 

Leaving  Chatalja  at  an  early  hour, 
I  had  determined  to  pay  a  call  at 
Indjigiz  before  proceeding  to  Silivri, 
and  half  the  distance  had  been  cov- 
ered when  I  came  up  with  a  squad- 
ron of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Ottoman 
Cavalry  and  learnt  that  Indjigiz  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Bulgarians.  The 
squadron  of  the  Third  was  acting  as 
reserve  to  some  patrols  who  could  be 
seen  on  duty  about  the  hills  above  the 
village.  As  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, after  a  brief  halt  and  the  ex- 
change of  some  walnuts  for  some 
cigarettes,  I  turned  westwards  across 
tile  hills  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  the 
Silivri  road.    There  was  really  nothing 


to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  large 
force  of  the  enemy,  though  a  peasant 
who  was  at  work  in  his  fields  in- 
formed me  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
also  occupied  Fenner.  The  news  was 
significant  but  not  alarming,  and 
hardly  sufficient  to  deter  a  traveller 
from  going  to  Silivri. 

Proceeding  westwards,  and  keeping 
in  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  my  direc- 
tion led  towards  Alvasan,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  patrols  of  Ibrahim 
Bey's  cavalry  gave  place  to  those  of 
Salih  Pasha's  cavalry  division,  which 
was  attached  to  the  First  Eastern 
Army,  and  was  engaged  in  watching 
Silivri  in  the  same  way  that  the  ca- 
valry of  the  Second  Eastern  Army  was 
engaged  at  Indjigiz.  The  road  from 
Indjigiz  to  Alvasan  struck  the  Alva- 
san-Sllivri  road  about  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  Alvasan,  and,  at  the  junc- 
tion, two  squadrons  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Ottoman  Cavalry  had 
dismounted  and  were  standing  as  a 
reserve  to  a  third  squadron  that,  with 
a  couple  of  maxims,  had  just  gone 
into  action  on  the  crest  of  an  adjacent 
ridge.  For  a  few  minutes  after  I  had 
reported  to  the  officer  in  command 
there  was  a  spirited  fire,  but  it  soon 
died  away  and  we  understood  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back.  After  reas- 
sembling his  men,  and  waiting  for 
about  half  an  hour,  the  little  force 
rode  off  towards  Alvasan,  and  left  me 
to  continue  my  journey  to  SillvrL 

From  the  point  where  we  parted, 
the  distance  to  Silivri  was  some 
twelve  miles,  the  track  passing  over 
open  undulating  country  which  was 
traversed  by  ridges  that,  again,  were 
united  by  easy  saddles.  Silivri  lay 
as  due  west  as  Indjigiz  had  been  east, 
and  putting  my  horse  to  a  canter  I 
moved  off,  confident  from  the  deliber- 
ate movements  of  the  Ottoman  patrols 
that  there  was  no  enemy  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Unhappily  my  anticipations  were 
speedily   shattered,  for  I   had  barely 
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surmounted  the  next  ridge  when  a 
couple  of  shots  passed  close  to  my 
head,  and  drew  my  attention  to  the 
presence  of  a  Bulgarian  cavalry  patrol 
some  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
me.  There  were  six  of  them,  each 
with  his  carbine  delicately  pointed  in 
my  direction.  Overcome  with  aston- 
ishment I  checked  my  horse  to  a  trot, 
and  then  to  a  walk,  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  escape,  I  waited  with 
no  little  anxiety  the  upshot  of  events. 
When  the  distance  between  the  enemy 
and  myself  had  narrowed  to  some 
twenty-five  yards,  the  corporal  in 
charge  of  the  patrol  waved  to  me  to 
halt;  which  I  did,  since  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  men  could  have  made 
certain  of  their  target  As  I  stopped 
two  men,  drawing  their  sabres,  at 
once  rode  towards  me,  while  the 
others  covered  me  with  their  carbines. 
As  the  two  men  approached  I  called 
oat  that  I  was  an  English  correspond- 
ent and  pointed  to  the  brassard  on  my 
arm. 

"English  correspondent?"  exclaimed 
the  first  in  Bulgarian  as  he  drew 
alongside  my  horse.  I  nodded  my 
assent 

"Revolver?"  demanded  the  second 
man,  who  also  had  now  arrived.  I 
carried  no  revolver,  and  explained  in 
signs  that  I  had  none.  For  a  second 
or  two  the  three  of  us  looked  at  each 
other,  when  suddenly  the  two  men 
burst  into  laughter,  and  turning  in 
their  saddles  called  out  something  to 
the  corporal,  who  now  came  along. 
He  repeated  the  demand  for  my  re- 
volver, and  followed  it  with  a  request 
for  my  papers.  I  again  explained  that 
I  had  no  revolver,  but  handed  over  my 
papers,  which  he  took  with  a  salute 
as  he  slipped  the  reins  of  my  horse 
over  its  head  and  gave  them  to  one  of 
his  men.  Pointing  to  my  pockets,  the 
corporal  asked  permission  to  search 
them,  and  proceeded  to  remove  my 
field-glasses,    water-bottle,    a   Bum   of 


money,  and  a  few  minor  things.  My 
capture  was  now  complete,  and  as  the 
tension  of  the  situation  broke,  the 
patrol,  sheathing  their  sabres  and 
slinging  their  carbines,  surrounded 
me  and  moved  off. 

When    we   had   proceeded   a   short 
distance    the    little    procession    was 
stopped  by  a  group  of  officers  who  had 
just  come  out  of  a  village  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  was  Kadikeui.  After 
receiving  a  report  from  the  corporal, 
one  of  the  officers,  addressing  me  in 
French,  asked  politely  the  reason  of 
my  presence  with  his  men  and  how  I 
came  to  be  in  such  an  advanced  posi- 
tion.    I  explained  briefly  that  I  was 
an  English  correspondent  representing 
the  Central   News  Agency,   and   had 
fallen  by  ill-luck  into  the  hands  of 
the  patrol.    He  smiled,  condoled  with 
me  on  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  will- 
(Lngly  assented  to  my  request  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  guide  my  own 
horse.    As  we  moved  off  he  apparently 
caught    sight    of    my    glasses    slung 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  corporal, 
and  halting  the  party  he  asked  if  any- 
thing had  been  taken  from  me.    When 
the  corporal  explained  what  had  been 
done,  the  officer  ordered  everything  to 
be  given  back,  with  the  exception  of 
my  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duced my  escort  from  six  men  to  two. 
Resuming  the  journey,  we  had  rid- 
den  about   a   mile   when   the   escort 
caught  sight  of  General  Popoff,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  lfirst  Army, 
and   took    me   before    him.     Leaning 
across  his  horse,  General  Popoff  shook 
bands  very  warmly  and  treated  my 
arrest  as  a  capital  joke.    Asking  my 
name,  he  inquired  In  French  how  I 
came  to  be  in  what  he  described  as  the 
premier  Hone.     I  explained  that  Eng- 
lish  correspondents   preferred   to   see 
for  themselves  what  actually  was  tak- 
ing place,  whereupon,  pointing  to  the 
advancing  columns  of  his  own  troops, 
be  congratulated  me  upon  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  seeing  what  was  taking  place 
on  both  sides  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
1  laughed  at  his  little  sally,  and,  tak- 
ing   advantage    of    his    good-natured 
manner,  suggested  that  my  good  luck 
might  be  completed  by  his  allowing 
me  to  turn  back  the  way  that  I  had 
come.    Pointing  to  the  top  of  a  ridge 
some  four  hundred  yards  off  I  said 
that,  if  he  would  give  me  that  amount 
of  start,  I  would  give  his  men  a  sport- 
ing gallop.     General  Popoff  laughed, 
and  replied  that  as  I  had  risked  the 
fortunes  of  war  I  must  abide  by  them. 
I  sighed   mournfully,  and  telling  me 
to  cheer  up  his  Excellency  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
I  remarked  that  I  thought  his  own 
army  was  very  well  organized.    "But," 
said  he,  "you  have  not  seen  very  much 
of  it"     "Sufficient,"  said  I,  "to  show 
me  that  the   First  Army  is  as  well 
officered  now  as  it  was  in  1903,"  add- 
ing that  my  experience  on  the  present 
occasion    confirmed    the    impressions 
that  I  had  received  on  the  earlier  one. 
"In  1903?"  said  his  Excellency,  and  I 
explained  that  I  had  been  attached  to 
army  headquarters  for  the  Macedon- 
ian rebellion,  again  suggesting  that, 
as  I  had  been  treated  so  kindly  on 
that  occasion,  the  present  one  afforded 
an  agreeable  opportunity  for  its  repe- 
tition.    General   Popoff   agreed   with 
my  point  of  view,  but  said  that  his 
own  pleasure  in  the  matter  would  be 
found  in  the  evening,  when  he  could 
welcome  me  at  his  headquarters.     I 
accepted  the  remark  as  a  hint  for  my 
dismissal,  and  saluting,  proceeded  to 
turn  my  horse.    As  we  moved  off  his 
Excellency  suddenly  realized  my  crest- 
fallen   appearance,    and    waving    his 
hand  called  out  cheerily:  "Until  this 
evening!     Do  not  be  sad.     It's  only 
the  fortune  of  war." 

While  General  Popoff  rode  off  in  one 
direction,  the  dreary  business  of  mov- 
ing down  the  Bulgarian  line  began 
again.     From    time    to    time   I    was 


stopped  and  cross-examined  by  various 
officers,  whose  manners  were  kindly 
though  impressed  with  a  not  unnat- 
ural curiosity.  As  a  prisoner  of  war, 
however,  one  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  situation  with  as  much 
philosophy  as  one  could  command, 
though  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  statement  was  a  little  wearying, 
and  the  jeers  and  applause  of  the  rank 
and  file  extremely  disconcerting.  At 
the  same  time,  the  occasion  was  not 
without  interest,  for  the  fortunes  of 
war  had  made  me  an  Involuntary  spec- 
tator of  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
Bulgarian  advance  against  Chatalja. 
It  appeared  that  the  First  Army  was 
advancing  in  a  half-circle,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  reached  out  to 
Indjigiz  in  one  direction  and  to  Sillvri 
in  the  other,  the  centre  being  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  Fenner,  which 
had  already  been  occupied,  while  the 
position  at  Sillvri  had  been  masked 
and  left  for  another  day. 

The  spectacle  of  the  advancing 
forces  of  the  enemy  was  supremely 
attractive — and  instructive,  for  it  re- 
vealed the  care  and  method  with 
which  the  Bulgarian  arrangements 
were  carried  out  Away  to  the  right 
there  were  long  columns  of  infantry, 
and  on  the  left  there  was  a  train  of 
artillery,  while  in  the  distance  one 
could  see  winding  over  the  down-like 
country  further  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  lines  of  transport 
Across  the  immediate  front  there  was 
a  screen  of  cavalry  patrols  moving 
forward  in  Cossack  groups,  the  order 
and  precision  of  the  whole  operation 
being  in  unhappy  contrast  with  what 
existed  on  the  Ottoman  side  of  the 
ridges.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
attract  my  attention  was  a  field  wagon 
loaded  with  bicycles  and  a  section  of 
motor-cyclists  which  was  accompany- 
ing the  infantry.  Motor-cars  were  also 
numerous,  while  the  field  telegraph 
was  almost  level  with  the  vanguard. 
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Against  this  efficiency  is  was  surpris- 
ing to  find  as  one  proceeded  down  the 
lines  that  the  infantry  were  straggling 
rather  freely,  and  I  saw  numerous  in- 
stances of  officers  whipping  men  who 
had  either  fallen  out  or  who  were 
temporarily  resting.  The  first  few 
miles  of  the  march  showed,  of  course, 
troops  who  would  form  the  fighting 
line,  but  it  was  something  of  a  reve- 
lation to  find  that  the  whole  first  line, 
with  field  artillery,  first-aid  hospitals, 
ammunition  reserves,  and  emergency 
stores,  moved  as  an  independent  unit 
and  was  entirely  self-contained. 

I  had  been  captured  some  time  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  about  two  I  was  led  past  the  halt- 
ing-place of  the  officers  of  the  36th 
Infantry,  where  I  was  stopped  and 
questioned.  The  escort  explained  that 
I  was  being  taken  to  the  quartier  gen- 
eral by  General  PopolTs  orders,  but 
the  explanation  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  Colonel  commanding,  who  ordered 
me  to  dismount  Before  I  could 
comply  I  was  seized  by  a  number  of 
people  and  dragged  from  my  horse, 
a  revolver  was  held  to  my  face,  and  a 
sword  at  my  throat,  and  my  arms 
twisted  behind  my  back.  I  was  again 
searched,  and  asked  for  my  revolver 
and  my  papers.  Everything  I  pos- 
sessed was  taken  from  me,  the  Colonel 
himself  going  through  my  pockets 
with  a  delicacy  which  suggested  that 
I  might  have  been  a  thief  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  act  of  committing  some 
crime.  The  conversation  was  pointed 
and  personal  and  was  conducted  in 
French,  German,  and  English.  I  was 
called  upon  to  explain  what  my  papers 
meant,  what  was  indicated  by  various 
pencilled  marks  on  the  map  which  I 
carried,  and  why  I  was  wearing  Turk- 
ish uniform.  I  explained  that  I  was 
not  wearing  Turkish  uniform  but  the 
ordinary  shooting  kit  of  an  English- 
man, and  protested  against  the  treat- 
ment   I    was    receiving.      My   protest 


elicited  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
a  tightening  of  the  grip  on  my  arms. 
When  this  little  scene  had  continued 
for  some  considerable  time  I  was 
warned  that  I  was  in  peril  of  my  life, 
and  that  If  I  attempted  to  get  away 
I  should  be  shot.  I  was  then  ordered 
to  mount  my  horse,  my  knees  were 
strapped  to  the  saddle,  my  escort  was 
Increased  from  two  men  to  six  men, 
one  of  whom  was  an  officer  who  rode 
behind  me  with  a  loaded  revolver 
pointed  at  my  back. 

In  this  fashion  I  proceeded  along 
the  line  of  the  marching  troops  until 
nightfall,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  officer  could  not  find  the 
quartier  general.  Numerous  villages 
were  visited  without  success,  so  fin- 
ally the  attempt  was  given  up  and  we 
rode  back  along  the  line  until  we  came 
up  once  again  with  the  night  bivouac 
of  the  officers  of  the  36th  Infantry. 
The  officers  were  sitting  in  a  group 
on  the  ground  as  my  escort  rode  up, 
and  I  was  told  to  dismount  and  to 
sit  with  them.  When  I  had  done  so 
my  knees  and  ankles  were  bound  with 
ropes,  and  the  whole  wearisome  busi- 
ness of  ascertaining  my  identity  was 
repeated.  I  was  asked  my  name  and 
my  reasons  for  being  in  the  premier 
ligne,  where  I  was  informed  no  corres- 
pondent was  ever  permitted  to  go.  I 
explained  that  the  only  positions 
occupied  by  English  correspondents  in 
war  were  those  from  which  the  fight- 
ing could  be  seen,  which  statement 
was  accepted  with  Incredulity,  and 
declared  anyhow  to  be  false,  because 
the  officers  had  been  informed  by 
Turkish  prisoners  that  there  were  no 
correspondents  with  the  Turkish 
Army!  I  explained  as  politely  as  the 
circumstances  permitted  that  there 
were  thirty-two  correspondents  with 
the  Turkish  Army,  which  remark 
elicited  the  retort  that  I  was  thirty- 
two  times  a  liar. 

In   the  Intervals   of  cross-examina- 
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Hon  and  re-examination,  during  which 
I   was  called  &  liar  and  threatened 
with  death  if  I  tried  to  escape,  my 
opinion  was  asked  upon  the  qualities 
of  the   Turkish  troops.     I   explained 
that  if  it  were  not  possible  to  have 
a  very   high  opinion  of  the  Turkish 
troops  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
because  the  best  troops  had  not  yet 
entered  the  field,  and  that  no  army 
could  be  expected  to  contend  success- 
fully when  it  was  attacked  by  four 
others  at  the  same  time.    I  suggested 
that  even  the  Bulgarians  might  well 
feel  sympathetic  for  a  race  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Turks  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  my  remarks  elicited 
unmeasured  condemnation  of  Mussul- 
man rule  throughout  the  world,  while 
in  general  I   was  regaled  with' long 
stories  of  Turkish  inefficiency,  coward- 
ice, and  demoralization,  beside  many 
epic  narratives  of  Bulgarian  bravery. 

When    the   conversation    turned   to 
the  condition  of  the  Bulgarian  Army 
I  explained  that  it  had  been  my  privi- 
lege in  1903  to  be  attached  to  their 
army  headquarters.     I  was  informed 
that  I  was  a  liar,  so  I  suggested  that 
they  should  telegraph  or  cause  a  tele- 
gram  to   be   sent   to   his    Excellency 
Monsieur  Ooudeau,  who,  in  1903,  was 
Renter's  correspondent  in   Sofia,  and 
more  lately  has  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  the  Interior.     It 
appeared    that   most    of    the    officers 
present    were    acquainted    with    this 
gentleman,  but  the  fact  that  I  knew 
him  too  was  no  proof  that  I  was  not 
a  Turkish  spy.     Under  these  circum- 
stances I  found  conversation  an  inef- 
fective relaxation,  and  replied  solely 
to  inquiries  which  were  addressed  to 
me.     These   questions   concerned    my 
clothes*  which  were  held  to  be  Turk- 
ish, but  which  really  were  a  suit  of 
gaberdine  made  by  Burberry,  to  my 
moustache,  which  was  clipped  in  mili- 
tary   fashion    and    worn    for   reasons 
which  are  observed  by  everyone  who 


has  anything  to  do  with  the  Turks; 
and  to  my  putties,  which  were  pro- 
claimed   Turkish,    though    they    bad 
been  actually  purchased  in   Bombay. 
When   this   treatment   had   continued 
for  some   time   I   requested  that  the 
ropes    round    my    ankles    and    knees 
might    be   loosened,   and  putting   my 
hands  down  to  my  knees,  tried  to  re- 
duce  the   pressure   of   the   ropes    by 
slipping  my  fingers  under  them.    The 
action   was    a    very   simple   one   and 
perfectly  obvious,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  Colonel  to  order  my  hands 
to   be    bound,    while   several   of   the 
people  present  warned  me  that  if  I 
moved  again  I  should  be  shot    I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  for  my  carelessness, 
and  by  way  of  changing  the  conversa- 
tion asked  for  some  food.    My  request 
was  refused.     I   asked   for  a  drink, 
which  was  also  refused;  but  when  the 
men  round  me  had  had  their  evening 
meal    and    were   dispersing    for    the 
night,  I  was  taken  into  a  small  tent 
by  the  officers  of  the  36th  Infantry 
and  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  sub- 
jected to  an  experience  which  I  never 
wish  to  have  repeated. 

The   ceremony   was    prefaced    with 
the  statement  that  if  I  would  confess 
to  being  a  Turkish  officer  I  would  be 
given  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  night 
and  a  good  dinner.    I  confess  now  that 
the   prospect   of   food    and   a   decent 
night's  rest  was  very  alluring,  but  I 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  adopt  the 
point  of  view  that  I  was  a  Turkish 
officer,  and  had  therefore  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  which  followed.    I  was 
made  to  stand,  my  arms  were  twisted 
behind   my  back  and   held   while  an 
officer  with  a  red  moustache  and  a 
drawn   revolver  sat  just  behind   me. 
In   front  of   me  were  other  officers, 
who  proceeded  to  strip  me,  to  bind  my 
arms,   and  to  examine  my  skin  and 
my  body  generally  for  marks  which 
would   prove   that   I   was   a   Turkish 
officer.    Without  being  able  to  go  into 
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the  details  of  what  happened  in  the 
tent,  I  may  say  that  it  was  proved 
beyond  doubt  by  a  Red-Gross  man  who 
was  present  that  I  was  a  true  Con- 
stantinople Turk.  I  denied  the  soft 
impeachment,  but  I  found  that  a 
couple  of  scars  on  my  body,  which 
were  relics  of  the  siege  of  Mafeking, 
had  really  been  received  either  in  Al- 
bania or  Arabia. 

When  it  was  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  I  was  a  Turk,  the  officers 
proceeded  to  examine  my  wearing 
apparel  It  happened  that  I  was  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  boots  that  had  been 
bought  in  Constantinople,  a  pair  of 
native  socks  that  had  come  from 
Chorlu,  and  that  on  my  arm  I  bore  a 
bandage  inscribed  in  Turkish  charac- 
ters with  the  words,  "Correspondent 
of  the  Central  News  Agency."  As  a 
correspondent  with  the  Turkish  troops 
I  was  naturally  wearing  a  fez,  while, 
tucked  away  in  one  of  my  pockets, 
was  a  Mohammedan  chain  of  beads. 
These  things  were  regarded  as  direct 
evidence  of  my  Turkish  origin,  and 
it  was  useless  to  explain  that  the  fez 
and  the  bandage  were  worn  at  the 
order  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  or  to 
state  the  simple  truth  with  regard  to 
the  other  things. 

After  my  body  and  my  clothes  had 
been  examined  the  officers  proceeded 
to  go  through  my  papers,  which  com- 
prised a  passport  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  a  photograph  attached  to 
it;  credentials  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  News  Agency 
signed,  sealed,  and  stamped  in  the 
most  official  fashion;  a  permit  from 
the  Turkish  War  Office,  a  letter  of 
Identification  from  the  Ottoman  Bank, 
and  a  number  of  receipts  which  hap- 
pened to  trace  my  movements  from 
London  to  Constantinople  and  from 
Constantinople  to  Chorlu.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  papers  were  not  sufficient 
to  establish  my  hona  fides,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  stolen  or 


forged;  while,  as  regards  my  clothes, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  suit  of  ga- 
berdine, Included  a  khaki  shirt  and 
collar,  I  was  once  more  told  that  they 
were  the  uniform  of  a  Turkish  officer. 

I  was  now  re-dressed,  my  arms  be- 
ing rebound  after  my  clothes  had  been 
put  on,  when,  as  the  officers  were  dis- 
cussing my  fate,  there  was  a  disturb- 
ance outside  the  tent,  and  some  sol- 
diers thrust  through  the  flap  a  boy  who 
was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen.  He  may  have  been  a  Greek 
or  Bulgarian,  he  certainly  was  not  a 
Turk;  but  having  been  beaten  across 
the  face  with  a  whip,  and  so  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  terror,  he 
was  asked  whether  my  clothes  were 
not  those  of  a  Turkish  officer.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  Identified 
both  myself  and  my  clothes,  his  will- 
ingness in  this  respect  being  only 
equalled  by  the  engaging  candor  of 
one  of  the  officers  present,  who  sud- 
denly recalled  my  name  as  that  of  a 
Turkish  officer  he  had  learned  about 
at  Salonlca. 

Confronted  with  this  situation  I 
took  refuge  in  silence,  though  when 
the  examination  was  finally  concluded 
I  ventured  to  address  the  officers 
present  who  spoke  English  in  English, 
in  a  last  attempt  to  prove  my  identity. 
One  officer  who  spoke  English  per- 
fectly, explained  that  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  I  had  taken  refuge  in  such 
a  mean  excuse  as  to  claim  to  be  Eng- 
lish when  I  was  Turkish.  I  was  then 
informed  that  I  should  be  shot  in  the 
morning,  and  was  taken  outside  the 
tent  to  a  cart  which  stood  about  three 
or  four  yards  from  the  tent,  put  in  a 
sitting  position,  and  bound  to  the  cart- 
wheel As  my  arms  were  already 
bound,  by  way  of  securing  them  still 
further  a  rope  was  passed  round  my 
neck  to  my  wrists  and  then  fastened 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  My  thighs 
and  my  legs  were  next  bound,  and  a 
rope  passed  round  my  ankles  and  feet. 
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caught  up  with  the  rope  around  my 
neck,  and  secured  in  turn  to  the  wheel. 
In  this  position  I  was  left,  though  my 
reflections  were  soothed  by  the  officer 
with  the  red  moustache,  who  from 
time  to  time  came  out  of  the  tent  to 
explain  that-  as  lie  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity it  was  his  sorrowful  duty  to 
adylse  me  to  confess  so  that  my  soul 
should  be  in  peace,  as  in  the  morning 
I  was  to  be  shot. 

In  these  circumstances  I  gave  up 
the  position,  for  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  explain  anything  in 
any  way  that  these  officers  would  ac- 
cept; and  accordingly,  as  counselled, 
I  tried  to  compose  myself  as  much  as 
possible.  It  was  a  little  difficult,  for 
my  arms  bad  been  twisted  to  such  a 
degree  that  my  shoulders  ached  with 
the  pain,  while  the  rain  had  tightened 
the  ropes  until  my  skin  began  to  be 
chafed.  I  think  that  I  must  have  been 
two  hours  lying  on  the  ground, 
watched  over  by  a  sentry  with  a 
loaded  rifle  and  a  fixed  bayonet  and 
in  the  possession  of  orders  to  shoot 
me  if  I  attempted  to  escape,  when  an 
officer  imaged  and  stopped,  attracted 
by  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man 
lying  bound  to  a  cart-wheel.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  he  had  seen  me 
and  spoken  to  me  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  was  good 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  and 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry  I  explained  as 
rapidly  as  possible  what  had  taken 
place.  I  requested  him  to  go  to  Gen- 
eral Popoff ,  or  at  least  to  telegraph  to 
Monsieur  Goudeau.  He  was  consid- 
erate, but  explained  that  before  he 
could  do  anything  he  would  have  to 
consult  the  officers  in  the  tent.  He 
disappeared  into  the  tent,  and  coming 
out  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  heard  the  other 
aide  of  the.  question,  and  had  been 
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informed  that  I  was  a  Turkish  officer, 
and  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  I  re- 
peated my  previous  statement,  and  in 
the  end  he  rendered  me  the  service  of 
going  himself  to  headquarters. 

Another  hour  passed,  when  a 
.  mounted  orderly  arrived  with  an 
order  from  headquarters,  and  the  offi- 
cers turned  out  of  the  tent,  unbound 
me  from  the  cart-wheel,  took  the  ropes 
from  my  legs,  though  the  ropes  round 
my  neck  and  round  my  arms  were 
.  kept  in  position,  and  sent  me  off.  With 
an  escort  of  four  men  and  the  end  of 
the  rope  which  was  round  my  neck 
held  by  an  officer  of  the  military  po- 
lice, I  was  half  led  and  half  dragged 
across  country  to  where  divisional 
headquarters  was  established.  As  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  walk  with  a 
rope  round  my  neck  and  with  my  arms 
bound  I  stumbled  a  good  deal,  being 
steadied  each  time  by  a  tug  on  the 
rope  from  the  officer  who  held  its  end. 

After  marching  some  considerable 
distance  we  reached  headquarters  at 
half-past  one  in  the  morning,  when  I 
was  shown  into  a  room  where  six  staff 
officers  were  in  bed,  one  of  whom  ap- 
parently was  expecting  me.  He  got 
up,  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  indig- 
nant that  I  should  liave  been  bound, 
had  my  arms  and  shoulders  rubbed* 
gave  me  some  brandy,  and  disap- 
peared into  an  inner  room.  When  he 
came  out  he  was  accompanied  by  an- 
other officer,  who  apologised  for  the 
treatment  I  had  received,  waived  the 
question  of  identification  until  later  in 
the  morning,  found  me  a  room  in 
which  to  sleep,  and  provided  me  with 
blankets.  I  slept  with  a  sentry  in  the 
room,  while  two  other  sentries  stood 
outside  the  door  all  night  In  the* 
morning  it  was  decided  that  I  wa» 
English,  and  that  my  papers  were  In- 
order. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  strange,  bewildering,  bat  on  the 
whole  pleasant  week  was  that  which 
ensued.  There  were -many  sights  to 
see  in  the  great  city  of  London;  the 
streets  themselves  were  a  source  of 
never-failing  if  somewhat  terrifying 
delight  to  the  little  country  girl.  The 
roar  of  the  traffic,  the  hurry  and  bustle, 
the  unending  stream  of  vehicles,  the 
very  pictures  on  the  hoardings,  were 
things  to  be  marvelled  at  And  the 
shops — were  there  ever,  such  shops! 
Under  the  new  state  of  affairs  Hon- 
esty need  not  confine  herself  to  envi- 
ous staring  at  unattainable  treasures 
through  the  windows — as  she  had  so 
often  done  In  former  days,  when  mar- 
keting in  the  little  country  town  near 
home;  she  might  walk  bravely  in  and 
buy  for  herself  some  of  the  coveted 
knick-knacks. 

It  is  true  she  was  not  extravagant 
in  her  ideas,  and  made  her  purchases 
with  a  strict  view  to  economy,  but  to 
be  able  to  make  purchases  at  all  was 
such  a  wonderful  thing!  To  buy  a 
whole  new  outfit,  straight  off,  at 
Zachary's  command,  any  lingering 
scruple  vanquished  by  the  plea  that 
he  liked  to  see  his  wife  well  turned- 
out,  and  that  it  was  now  her  duty  to 
honor  and  obey — what  wonder  that 
Honesty  felt  bewildered! 

Then  the  expeditions  by  motor-'bus 
or  Underground,  the  visits  to  the. Zoo, 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  Madame  Tns- 
saud's!  And  the  pantomimes  and  thea- 
tres! The  little  bride  had  only  to  for- 
mulate a  wish  to  find  it  instantly  put 
Into  execution.  Zachary  always  liked 
what  she  liked. 

Once,  when  she  had  suggested  that 
he  should  make  out  the  day's  pro- 
gramme, he  had  answered,  smiling:-* 

"Nay,  little  'ooman,  111  leave  that 


to  you;  'tis  enough  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  you  pleased." 

Before  the  week  was  over  Honesty 
had  completely  lost  all  shyness  with 
her  big,  good-natured  husband.  Who 
could  be  afraid  of  a  person  who  was 
always  good-humored,  always  cheery, 
ever  apparently  on  the  lookout  for 
some  opportunity  to  express  his  satis- 
faction with  things  in  general  and  his 
own  existence  in  particular?  The  girl's 
nature  seemed  actually  to  expand;  she 
laughed  and  prattled  with  an  ease  and 
freedom  such  as  she  had  never  dis- 
played before,  and  Zachary,  rejoicing 
in  the  fact,  appeared  to  beam  more 
broadly  every  day. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  return- 
ing to  the  serious  side  of  life  and  In- 
augurating Honesty's  future  career  as 
a  business  woman.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear dismayed  at  the  prospect,  though 
Zachary  eyed  her  somewhat  solemnly 
during  the  progress  of  the  return 
journey. 

Once  he  sighed. 

'What's  that  for?"  asked  she  gaily. 

'Why,  because  I  can't  help  feeling 
sorry  as  the  holiday's  over,"  rejoined 
he.  "Playtime's  done  and  work  be- 
gins. I  could  ha'  liked  ye  to  have  a 
bit  more  play,  child." 

"Why,  it  'all  be  all  play,"  rejoined 
she,  still  laughing.  "  'Bes,  I  shall  just 
about  love  it.  The  van's  like  a  little 
house,  ye  know,  and  I  shall  .be  so  set 
up  cookln'  at  the  little  stove,  and 
washin'  up  the  dishes  in  that  pretty 
red  crock  and  keepln'  all  tidy,  I  shall 
feel  as  if  I  was  playln'  wt*  a  doll's 
house  again." 

He  pinched  her  cheek,  smiling,  but 
paused  before  replying. 

"There'll  be  other  work  to  do,  though 
— business  work — travellln'  round  the 
country  and   sellln'   our  goods.     I'm 
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afeared  there'll  be  times  when  you'll 
be  a-wlshln'  you  was  llvln'  In  a  proper 
house  again." 

"Dear,  to  be  sure,  what  a  long  face!" 
cried  she.  "I'm  not  afeared  o'  nothin', 
so  why  should  you  be?  When  I'm 
tired,"  she  added  softly,  "I'll  let  you 
know  It;  then  you  can  do  a  double 
share  of  work  and  let  me  have  a  rest" 

Zachary  eyed  her  seriously. 

"TJs  what  I'd  Uke  for  to  do,"  he 
said,  "but  I  mayn't  be  able  to,  my 
dear.  There'll  be  days  when  us'U  be 
bound  to  keep  on  travellin' — fair  times, 
ye  know — and  I'll  have  to  drive  the 
harse.  I  couldn't  do  two  things  at 
once,  much  as  I'd  like  for  to  do  so," 
be  added  regretfully. 

"Well,  I  haven't  begun  to  grumble 
yet"  said  Honesty. 

"Tie  what  I'd  be  sorry  for  ye  to 
have  to  do,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Zach- 
ary. "I  wouldn't  like  there  to  be  no 
need  for  ye  to  grumble — that's  why  I 
be  a  bit  serious-like." 
'  "Did  your  first  wife  grumble  much?" 
asked  the  girl;  who  felt  an  odd  kind  of 
curiosity  about  her  predecessor. 

Zachary  took  her  hand  in  his,  beat- 
ing the  fingers  softly  against  his  own 
palm;  he  did  not  answer  her  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two;   then  he  said  gently: — 

"She  was  a  good  'ooman,  my  dear,  as 
I  did  often  tell  'ee,  but  of  course  she 
did  have  her  faults  like  another— only 
I  don't  care  for  to  call  them  to  mind, 
now  she's  gone,  poor  soul." 

"Do  ye  often  think  of  her?"  in- 
quired  Honesty. 

Zachary  ceased  the  gentle  tapping 
of  his  own  hand  with  her  fingers  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a  shame-faced  ex- 
pression. 

"To  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  haven't  give 
a  thought  to  her  o*  late,"  he  owned. 

Honesty  released  herself  in  order  to 
clap  her.  hands. 

"I'm  glad!"  she  cried.  "I  shouldn't 
like  to  think  as  she  was  alius  there 
between  us." 


Zachary's  expression,  which  had 
been  regretful,  almost  ashamed,  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  bright  look  of 
rapture. 

"What,  be  ye  jealous,  little  'ooman?" 
he  cried,  catching  her  by  the  wrist. 

Honesty  considered. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  be,"  she  said 
after  a  pause.  "I  shouldn't  like  to 
think  as  you  was  always  makin'  com- 
parisons between  me  and  her,  thlnkln* 
maybe  I  didn't  boil  the  taters  so  well 
as  she  did,  or  I  didn't  ought  to  be 
shiftin'  the  things  from  the  places 
where  she  did  use  to  keep  them.  Ye 
niidn't  like  my  ways  so  well  as  her 
ways  in  the  end — you  mid  a'most  be 
wlahin'  her  back." 

He  shook  his  head  vehemently. 

"Do  you  ever  wish  poor  Rose  back?" 
went  on  Honesty  in  a  low  voice. 

"Perhaps  ye  didn't  ought  to  ax  that 
question,"  said  he  gravely. 

"Then  ye  do  wish  her  back!"  she  ex- 
claimed-, wrenching  herself  free  from 
him. 

"Nay,  love,"  said  he;  "If  ye  will  have 
it,  ye  must— but  I  do  feel  fair  ashamed 
to  tell  ye.  Poor  Rose,  she  was  my  wife 
for  goln'  on  fifteen  year—she  did  her 
duty  by  me,  and  I  did  my  duty  by  her 
—I  didn't  ought  to  forget  her,  but 
when  you're  there,  Honesty " 

He  stopped  short,  reddening,  and 
went  on  in  an  unsteady  voice: — 

"You've  fair  bewitched  me,  little 
'ooman." 

Honesty  was  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  taking  his  face  in  both 
her  hands  she  drew  it  gently  down  to 
hers. 

"Don't  feel  so  bad  about  it,"  she 
said.  "I  am  glad  you  do  love  me  so 
dear,  but  I  don't  really  want  ye  for  to 
forget  the  poor  'ooman  what's  gone.  I 
couldn't  lie  so  wicked.  Us'U  talk  of 
her  sometimes,  and  I'll  try  to  get  into 
her  ways  and  do  everything  same  as 
she'd  ha'  liked  it  done.  I  bain't  really 
jealous,  Zachary." 
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You're    everything    in    this    world 
what's  good,"  returned  he  heartily. 

•Td  rather — truly — I'd  rather— ye 
didn't  forget  your  first  wife,"  went  on 
Honesty,  after  meditating  for  a  mo- 
ment "If  I  was  to  die,  I  wouldn't 
like  ye  for  to  forget  me.  If  ye  was 
to  take  another  missus  I'd  like  ye  to 
talk  of  me." 

"Oh,  don't  carry  on  like  that!"  ex- 
claimed her  husband,  speaking  almost 
roughly  in  his  sudden  emotion.  "If  I 
was  to  lose  ye — "  he  drew  a  long 
breath.  "There,  I  can't  talk  about  it, 
but  'tis  best  ye  should  make  no  mis- 
takes. The  feelin'  I  have  for  you, 
Honesty,  is  different  from  what  I  ever 
had  or  ever  could  have  for  any  other 
'ooman — let's  leave  it  at  that." 

"But  you  don't  truly  think  I'm  Jeal- 
ous," persisted  she;  "'tis  bad  to  be 
jealous." 

"I  don't  know  as  'tis  so  very  bad. 
'Tis  nat'ral  enough.  I  could  be  very 
jealous,  I  reckon,  if  ye'd  ever  fancied 
anybody  but  me." 

Honesty  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
as  though  about  to  speak,  then  drew 
back  into  her  corner,  shivering  a  little. 

"  Tis  cold  after  all,"  she  said.  "I'll 
be  glad  when  us  do  get  to  Salisbury." 

They  lodged  that  night  at  the  house 
of  one  of  Zachary's  friends,  and  took 
possession  of  the  van  on  the  following 
morning. 

Varied  and  amusing  were  Honesty's 
experiences  during  the  next  few 
months.  There  were  no  fairs  going  on 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  but  they  jour- 
neyed from  one  village  to  another, 
selling  their  wares. 

Much  to  her  husband's  delight,  she 
proved  herself  a  good  woman  of  busi- 
ness, and  drove  bargains  and  kept  her 
books  with  a  determination  and  preci- 
sion which  were  unfailing  sources  of 
amazement  to  him.  She  was  sharper 
than  he,  too,  in  purchasing  new  goods, 
and  was  quick  to  discover  and  return 
any  damaged  article. 
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There's  no  use  in  poor  Prince  hawk- 
ing things  about  the  country  what 
bain't  worth  payin'  for,"  she  remarked. 
"Tis  trouble  for  he  and  waste  of 
time  for  you,  seein'  as  ye  do  so  often, 
give  damaged  things  away." 

"There's  poor  folks  what  do  like  a 
windfall  same  as  that  now  and  again," 
said  Zachary. 

"Much  better  make  them  a  present, 
then,  as  hasn't  got  no  flaw  In  it,"  re- 
turned she.  "Ye  do  make  the  whole- 
sale folks  dishonest  If  ye  do  pay  them 
for  what  hasn't  got  no  value." 

"True,  true,"  agreed  he.  "I'd  never 
ha'  thought  o'  those  things  for  my- 
self; it  do  take  a  .'ooman  to  hit  on  'em. 
You'm  right;  'tis  best  to  be  fair  all 
round.  When  ye  do  make  a  present 
let  it  be  worth  bavin',  but  don't  go 
for  to  pay  for  what  isn't  worth 
sellin'.  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  o'  that 
before,  for  I'm  a  great  one  for  neln* 
Just." 

Life  was  not  always  Idyllic.  Some- 
times it  rained  and  Honesty  sat  inside 
the  van,  while  Zachary  plodded 
wearily  along  through  the  mud.  On 
such  occasions  as  these  their  movable 
house  did  seem  a  trifle  small  and 
stuffy,  and  the  stove  occasionally 
smoked,  and  when  they  halted  for  din- 
ner the  steam  from  Zachary's  damp 
clothes  pervaded  the  place,  mingling 
with  the  steam  from  the  damp  horse 
without;  but  these  were  trifling  draw- 
backs after  all,  quickly  forgotten 
when  the  sun  shone  again. 

Honesty  enjoyed  the  constant  change 
of  scene  and  the  greetings  of  Zachary** 
clients,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  herself.  She  did 
not  even  weary  of  the  slow  travelling 
between  the  leafless  hedges;  often, 
when  they  came  to  an  unfrequented 
byway,  passing  hours  together  with 
out  meeting  any  vehicle  or  exchanging 
a  word  with  a  human  being. 

They  generally  halted  for  the  night 
at  the  corner  of  some  retired  lane,  or 
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on  a  piece  of  waste  land  sheltered,  if 
possible,  by  trees.  While  Zachary  at- 
tended to  the  horse,  Honesty  made 
haste  to  cook  sapper.  They  would 
leave  the  door  of  the  van  open,  so  that 
the  glow  of  stove  and  lamp  shone  upon 
the  twigs  of  the  protecting  hedge  and 
sent  forth  a  long,  flickering  finger  of 
light  as  though  to  invite  any  stray 
wanderer  to  enter  the  cosy  dwelling. 
Honesty  would  watch  Zachary's  dark 
form  moving  about  the  horse  with  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

How  big  and  strong  he  was  and  how 
thoughtful  for  her!  Many  a  man  in 
bis  place  would  leave  his  wife  in  the 
van  and  march  off  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lichouse,  to  drink  a  glass  with  a  crony 
or  two  and  hear  whatever  news  was 
going;  but  her  husband  would  never 
dream  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

She  would  call  to  him  sometimes  to 
make  sure  of  his  comfortable  prox- 
imity, and  his  voice  rang  out  in  reply, 
always  kindly  and  cheery. 

"Why,  that's  the  third  time  ye've 
a-called  I  this  evenln',"  he  said  once, 
coming  round  to  the  door  of  the  van 
and  looking  in,  in  surprise.  "Are  ye 
feelin'  nervous?" 

"No,"  returned  she;  "I  do  just  like 
to  know  you'm  there." 

"Why,  where  should  I  be?"  rejoined 
he,  laughing. 

"Stand  still  a  minute,"  resumed  she. 
"I've  been  a-thlnkin*  o'  sumimat.  This 
here  lane  Is  rather  like  the  drove  at 
home.  Do  ye  see  that  ray  o'  light 
a-fallin'  along  it  from  our  door?  It  do 
seem  like  a  path  a-leadin'  up  to  us, 
don't  it?  I  do  often  stand  and  watch 
it,  and  think  how  frightened  I  was 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  I  was  a-wan- 
derin'  out  all  by  myself  and  didn't 
know  who  mid  be  inside  the  van.  And 
when  I  do  think  on't,  I  do  begin. to 
feel  scared  again;  and  then  I  do  call 
out,  and-  ye  do  answer,  and  I  do  say 
to  myself,  'It's  my  husband  there;  he'll 
not 'let  nothuY  happen  to  me.* 
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'What  a  funny  little  'ooman!"  ejacu- 
lated  Zachary,  much  elated,  but  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  too. 

"Oh,  'tis  only  nonsense,"  said  she 
quickly.  "Ye  see  I've  a-been  a  good 
deal  knocked  about  1'  my  life,  and  'tis 
nice  to  think  I've  got  a  husband  and 
a  home  o'  my  own." 

Zachary  caught  her  to  him  with  a 
fervor  which  startled  her. 

"A  husband  what  *ud  lay  down  his 
life  for  ye!"  he  murmured. 

He  stood  silent  by  the  narrow  door- 
way, watching  the  path  of  light 
stretching  out  along  the  grassy  lane, 
and  then  glancing  upward  to  the  clear 
sky  overhead,  whence  the  stars  were 
shining  down  at  them.  A  little  breeze 
came  sighing  over  the  hedges,  and  then 
was  still,  but  through  the  branches  of 
the  elm  which  marked  the  turning  of 
the  lane  they  could  see  white  films  of 
cloud  racing  past  a  silvery  crescent 
moon. 

"  'Tis  a  lovely  night,"  said  Zachary; 
then  he,  half  turning,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  tiny  enclosure  which 
was  home. 

The  kettle  was  singing  on  the 
brightly-polished  stove.  The  cloth  was 
spread,  and  Honesty's  work-basket  lay 
open  on  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
just  risen,  one  of  his  own  socks  hang- 
ing over  the  edge.  He  glanced  back  at 
Honesty  herself;  at  the  tendrils  of 
golden  hair,  irradiated  by  the  lamp- 
light, at  the  little  face,  slightly  tilted 
upward,  as  she  leant  upon  the  door, 
her  slim  girlish  shape  outlined  against 
its  darkness,  the  glow  from  the  fire 
just  catching  the  hand  on  which 
gleamed  the  wedding-ring. 

"There's  times  when  I  do  think  I'm 
dreamin',"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  X. 
One    bright,    breezy   April   morning 
Zachary  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  an 
unusual  mood;  now  chuckling  to  him- 
self, now  appearing  thoughtful.    Hon- 
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esty  was  at  first  too  busy  in  attending 
to  bis  needs  to  take  note  of  his  strange 
demeanor,  but  when  his  cup  was  full 
and  a  smoking  rasher  on  his  plate  she 
had  leisure  to  remark  on  it 

"What  in  the  world  be  ye  a-laughin' 
to  yourself  like  that  for?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'Was  I  laughin'?"  queried  he. 

'Ye  was  a  minute  ngot  but  now  ye 
do  seem  so  solemn  as  a  judge.  I  can't 
make  out  what's  to  do." 

"Well,  I've  need  to  look  solemn,"  re- 
joined be  seriously.  "I  be  gettin'  into 
years,  Honesty,  and  that's  the  truth. 
To-day's  my  birthday — I  be  forty-one 
— a  terr'ble  age  for  sure.  And  there 
be  you  wi'  that  little  child's  face  o' 
yours — I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
think  I've  wed  ye— eighteen  from  forty 
was  bad  enough,  but  eighteen  from 
forty-one!" 

"I'll  soon  catch  ye  up,  if  that's  all," 
cried  Honesty.  "I'm  nearer  nineteen 
than  eighteen  as  it  is.  I  did  use  to 
think  it  a  terr'ble  thing  for  you  to  be 
so  much  older  nor  me — but  I  don't 
mind  at  all,  now.  You'm  so  young  in 
your  ways,  d'ye  see.  No  man  could 
be  younger  nor  what  ye  be  at 
heart" 

"That's  true,"  agreed  he,  with  a 
brightening  face;  "I  do  feel  a  bwoy  at 
heart — ho  I  do,  more  partic'lar  since 
I've  married  ye.  I've  got  a  bwoy's 
notion  in  my  head  to-day — that's  why 
I've  been  a-laughin'  to  myself.  'Ees, 
I've  a-got  a  plan.  We'll  keep  my 
birthday  in  proper  style,  you-  and  me 
— we'll  not  do  no  business  to-day — usil 
go  off  to  Shllllngstone  Hill  and  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  woods  there.  The 
sun  do  shine  so  warm  as  summer,  and 
the  flowers  'ull  be  out — them  little  wild 
daffodils,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
what  there'd  be  primroses,  for  It's 
wonderful  sheltered  there.  'Ees,  ns'll 
have  the  place  all  to  ourselves  to  make 
merry  In,  except  for  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  and  may  be  a  deer  or  two. 


There's  wild  deer  in  them  woods.   Did 
ye  ever  see  a  deer,  little  'ooman?** 

"Never,"  cried  Honesty,  clapping 
her  hands  joyfully.  "There,  I  do 
think  it's  a  lovely  plan,  and  you  be 
real  nice  to  think  of  it.  Was  that 
what  you  was  a-laughin*  at?" 

"  'Ees,"  rejoined  he,  chuckling  again. 
"I  were  just  about  set-up  at  the  notion 
comin'  into  my  head,  and  thlnkin'  how 
pleased  ye'd  be.  I  was  hopin*  ye'd  be 
pleased,  but  then  again  thinks  I,  'She'll 
reckon  it  foolish  for  a  wold  fellow  like 
me  to  carry  on  same  as  if  he  was  a 
bwoy-chap.' " 

"Your  second  thoughts  was  worst 
then,"  cried  she;  "I  do  think  ye  the 
best  and  nicest  and  kindest  man  i*  the 
whole  world,  that's  what  I  do  think. 
Oh,  Zachary,  when  shall  we  start?" 

"Now,  sit  ye  down  and  eat  a  good 
breakfast  first,"  rejoined  he,  "and  I'll 
tell  ye  my  plan.  Us'U  leave  the  van 
down  to  Shllllngstone  village,  and 
while  you'm  makln'  some  sandwiches. 
I'll  slip  out  and  buy  a  few  cakes,  and 
sicb,  and  a  bottle  o'  milk.  Oh,  ns'll 
have  grand  times!" 

These  preparations  were  duly  made* 
and  at  length,  each  laden  with  a  bas- 
ket, the  pair  set  forth  up  the  path 
which  winds  across  the  open  face  of 
the  downs  to  the  wooded  heights 
above. 

Here  was  a  magical  world  indeed: 
woodlands  gay  in  the  first,  tender, 
matchless  green  of  early  spring,  with 
mossy  glades  between,  and  sunny 
corners,  where  the  primroses  grew 
in  luxuriance.  There  were  banks 
covered  with  celandine;  the  hawthorn 
was  as  yet  only  in  budding  leaf,  bat 
in  the  copses  the  blackthorn  showed 
silvery  beside  golden  clumps  of  gone. 
Little  croziers  of  bracken  curled  them- 
selves above  the  newly  sprang  blades 
of  grass.  White  clouds  raced  merrily 
across  the  brilliant  blue  dome  over- 
head, but  there  were  sunny  hollows 
in   the  lewth   of  the  copses,   where 
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haxdly  a  breath  of  the  fresh  tart  breeze 
was  felt 

After  roaming  their  fill  along  the 
mossy  paths,  Zachary  and  Honesty 
established  themselves  in  one  such  fav- 
ored spot  to  partake  of  their  midday 
meal  There  was  a  hazel  grove  at 
their  backs,  topped  by  young  beeches 
with  crumpled  golden  leaves  just  un- 
furling; and  the  high  bank  to  their 
right  was  crowned  with  gorse,  the  yel- 
low bloom  flaming  in  the  sun.  and 
giving  forth  the  indescribable,  dis- 
tinctive perfume,  which,  of  Itself, 
would  seem  to  proclaim  the  advance  of 
spring.  To  the  left  stretched  a  long, 
glowing  path,  sloping  downwards  to 
more  woods,  which  fell  away  in  rough 
terraces,,  as  though  to  enable  the  be- 
holder to  rejoice  in  the  exquisite  dis- 
tance beyond.  A  distance  of  dreamy, 
delicate  tints,  where  the  cultivated 
lands  were  shrouded  In  spring  haze, 
giving  place  in  turn  to  the  misty  blue 
of  the  far-away  hills. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think?"  ex- 
claimed Honesty,  after  gazing  about 
her  for  a  while  In  silence;  "I  think 
this  must  be  just  like  Heaven — or  may. 
be  fairyland." 

"You  mid  very  well  be  queen  of  the 
fairies  then,"  said  Zachary,  gazing  ap- 
provingly at  her,  "but  I  d'  'low  I'd 
look  a  bit  out  of  place  In  fairyland. 
Be  1  the  wicked  giant  then,  or  be  I  the 
man  wi'  the  ass's  head?  I  mind  readln' 
a  tale  once  of  a  man  what  was  forced 
to  wear  a  ass's  head  by  the  king  o' 
the  fairies — a  wold  tale,  I  think  It  was. 
Talkin'  about  queer  heads,  I've  got 
summat  here  as  'ull  make  ye  laugh. 
I  thought  us  'ud  like  a  bit  o'  merry- 
makin'  along  o'  It  bein'  my  birthday." 

From  that  wonderful  bulging  pocket 
of  his,  Zachary  now  produced  a  some- 
what crushed  parcel,  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  half  a 
dozen  paper  crackers. 

"These  was  left  over  from  Christ- 
mas," said  he,   "I  see'd  'em  on  the 


counter  and  bought  the  lot  cheap. 
Thinks  I,  'They'll  give  my  little  'ooman 
a  good  laugh.'  Gome,  Fairy  Queen,  is 
this  picnic  ready?" 

"In  a  minute,"  returned  she. 

The  basket  was  opened,  and  its  con- 
tents arranged  on  a  clean  white  cloth, 
spread  on  the  mossy  expanse;  when 
all  the  viands  were  set  forth  Zachary 
arranged  his  crackers  at  right  angles 
one  to  the  other  in  the  approved 
fashion. 

"This  is  just  about  a  nice  party,"  he 
remarked,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully, 
"and  I  be  so  hungry  as  anything." 

"So  am  I,"crled  Honesty;  "oh,  what 
a  lovely  lot  of  cakes  you've  bought! 
We'll  never  be  able  to  eat  all  those, 
more  partic'lar  as  you  don't  care  for 
sweet  things  much." 

"I'm  goin'  to  eat  'em  to-day,  though," 
returned  he.  "There!  I  do  want  to 
remember  it  is  my  birthday,  but  to 
forget  I  be  so  old  as  forty-one.  I  do 
want  to  make  believe  I  be  a  bwoy 
again — a  young  lad  o'  your  own  age, 
wi'out  a  hair  on  his  face  and  wi'  a 
terr*ble  sweet  tooth!  That's  the  kind 
o'  playmate  ye  did  ought  to  have,  my 
dear." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  anxiety  in  the  glance  he 
cast  upon  her. 

"I'm  very  glad  I  haven't  then,"  re- 
turned she  emphatically.  "I  did  never 
care  for  bwoy-chaps,  never — foolish 
fellows  they  be,  and  awful  ark'ard. 
No,  no,  give  me  a  man.  But  I  don't 
mind  you  pretending  to  be  a  bwoy 
just  for  to-day.  Come,  shall  us  pull 
crackers?" 

They  pulled  the  whole  half-dozen 
with  great  satisfaction;  their  laughter 
echoing  through  the  wood,  to  the 
startled  amazement  of  its  furred  and 
feathered  inhabitants.  The  rabbits 
scurried  away  into  the  undergrowth, 
a  pigeon  flew  with  clattering  wings 
into  the  adjoining  brake,  a  blackbird 
uttered  its  warning  shriek  so  close  to 
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them  that  Honesty  was  startled  in  her 
turn. 

"Oh,  Zachary,  don't  let's  make  such 
a  noise,"  cried  she  suddenly,  "we're 
frightening  the  rabbits — perhaps  there's 
a  deer  about  somewhere;  do  let's  sit 
quite  still  and  see  if  a  deer  won't  come 
and  Took  at  us.  I  should  Just  about 
like  to  see  a  real,  wild  deer." 

"  'Bes,  they'm  pretty  little  things," 
agreed  he,  "and  this  'ud  be  a  likely 
way  for  'em  to  come,  along  o'  that 
pool  up  yonder." 

"Don't  light  your  pipe,"  Honesty  ex- 
claimed, "they're  sure  to  smell  the 
smoke." 

"No,  the  wind  is  blowing  towards 
us,"  rejoined  he,  "they'll  not  notice 
it.  Bain't  you  a-goin'  to  put  on  thik 
fine  cap?" 

"I'm  afraid  the  bright  color  will 
startle  em,"  she  returned. 

"Nay,  if  ye  hide  behind  the  gorse- 
buah  they'll  not  see  ye.  The  bush  is 
pretty  tall.  I'd  be  disappointed  if  ye 
didn't-  wear  your  cracker-cap  after  I 
ha'  bought  them  for  ye.  I  be  goin*  to 
wear  mine.  I  know." 

The  parti-colored  article  which  had 
fallen  to  his  share  was  rather  small 
for  him,  but  by  placing  it  well  back  on 
his  head  and  judiciously  tearing  it  at 
one  corner  he  was  able  to  put  It 
on. 

Honesty's  blue  and  white  paper  sun- 
bonnet  was  mightily  becoming.  She 
was  also  the  proud  possessor  of  a  green 
glass  brooch  and  a  minute  mouth- 
organ.  Zachary  had  a  tinsel  breast  pin 
and  a  teetotum,  which  he  amused  him- 
self  by  endeavoring  to  spin  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand. 

"There's  the  mottoes  to  read  yet," 
he  whispered,  "don't  forget  the  mot- 
toes— they're  the  best  part  o'  crackers 
to  my  mind." 

Honesty  unfolded  one  of  the  crum- 
pled slips  of  paper  and  leaning 
against  Zachary,  so  that  the  blue  sun- 
bonnet   rested   on  his   shoulder,    she 


read  the  verse  It  contained  in  a  low 
voice. 

"When    you    least   expect   it   you'll 
meet  your  fate, 
A  man  to  love  or  a  man  to  hate." 

"Well.  I  did  meet  my  fate  unex- 
pected," murmured  she  laughing,  "and 
I  d'  'low  'twas  a  man  to  love." 

"'TIs  to  be  hoped  so,'  returned  he. 
squinting  down  at  her.  "and  yet  I 
mid  very  well  be  a  man  to  hate,  too. 
There's  many  as  midn't  fancy  me, 
but  I'm  thankful  ye  can  feel  that 
way  about  me.     Well,  read  one  for 
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"You  must  draw  one,"  said  Hon- 
esty. 

She  pushed  the  little  pile  of  slips 
towards  him,  and  he  selected  one  at 
random,  holding  it  up  in  Ms  big  finger 
and  thumb. 

"Fair  as  a  lily  is  she  you  love, 
With   the  lips  of   a   rosebud,   the 
eyes  of  a  dove. 

She  brings  you  for  shower,  a  per- 
fume untold, 

If  her  pockets  be  empty,  her  heart 
is  of  gold." 
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'And  that's  true,  too,"  murmured  he, 
"you'm  right  in  saying  this  here  is 
fairy-land.  There's  witchcraft  in  this. 
Let's  have  another." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  a  nice  one,"  said 
Honesty,  crumpling  up  the  paper  in 
her  hand. 

"Nay,  let's  have  it,"  insisted  he. 

Smoothing  out  the  little  slip  of 
paper,  he  read: 

"Smile  upon  your  lover,  fair  one. 
keep  him  well  In  play, 

"Some  one  else's  turn  to-morrow,  it 
Is  his  to-day. 

"His  the  lot  of  many  another,  where- 
fore should  he  grieve? 

"'TIs  the  man's  part  to  be  hood- 
winked— woman's  to  deceive." 

"Nay,  that's  a  foolish  one,  but  us 
can  laugh  at  it  together.  This  here 
goes  by  contrary,  don*t  it?*9 

"I  don't  even  like  readln'  about  such 
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things,"  said  Honesty  seriously.  "  'Tis 
terrible  bad  to  deceive  a  man  what 
loves  ye — Hark,   what's  that?" 

M  'Tis  the  sound  of  a  horn/'  rejoined 
Zachary,  after  listening  for  a  moment 
"I  thought  they'd  ha'  given  over  hunt- 
ing by  now,  bnt  they  be  tryin'  to  make 
up  for  the  long  frost,  I  suppose. 
Hush!" 

He  raised  himself  excitedly. 

'What  is  it?"  asked  she,  breath- 
lessly. 

"Sit  quite  still.  Don't  ye  hear  sum- 
mat?" 

The  blast  of  the  horn  sounded  again 
faintly  in  the  distance,  but  there  was 
another  sound  nearer  at  hand — the 
patter  of  light  feet,  the  rustling  of 
twigs.  Presently  a  roe-buck  came 
bounding  down  one  of  the  paths  which 
intersected  the  glade  in  which  they 
were  sitting  and  vanished  almost  im- 
mediately frond  their  sight 

"Ob,  Zachary,  they're  never  hunting 
that  beautiful  little  creature,"  ex- 
claimed Honesty. 

"No,  they're  after  a  fox,  but  this 
little  chap  has  took  fright  at  the  horn 
and  is  cuttin*  away  to  a  safe  place. 
He'll  be  far  enough  off  by  the  time 
they  come  this  way.  There,  look  yon- 
der, do  you  see  the  man  in  the  red 
coat,  riding  a  white  horse.  Look,  look! 
there's  the  hounds!" 

"Where?"  cried  Honesty,  scrambling 
to  her  feet 

"Straight  in  front  o'  ye— -can't  ye  see 
'em  between  the  trees?  There's  a  lot 
of  'em  comin'  now,  and  hark  to  the 
hounds." 

The  pack  was  Indeed  in  full  cry. 
Honesty,  clinging  to  her  husband's 
arm,  witnessed  the  exhilarating  specta- 
cle with  delight  The  whole  field 
passed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the'  spot  where  she  and  Zachary  stood. 
When  the  horsemen  had  disappeared 
and  the  sounds  of  pursuit  had  grown 
faint  in  the  distance  she  drew  a  long 
breath. 
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1  do  hope  the  fox  gets  away!"  she 
exclaimed. 

Zachary  laughed  and  pinched  her 
cheek. 

"I  never  knowed  such  a  tender- 
hearted little  'ooman,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Come,  let* s  sit  down  again,  I  want  to 
finish  my  pipe." 

He  leaned  back  against  a  tree-trunk 
contentedly  smoking  while  Honesty, 
taking  her  place  beside  him,  sat  clasp- 
ing her  knees  and  meditating.  She 
had  noticed  several  ladies  among  the 
hunting-folk  and  wondered  to  herself 
whether  Miss  Cynthia  was  among 
them,  and  if  so  whether  Robert  were 
not  in  attendance  upon  her. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  little 
'ooman,"  said  Zachary  suddenly. 

She  glanced  round  at  him  smiling. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  about  the 
hunt,"  she  said,  and  then  corrected  her- 
self. "I  was  wondering  it  there  was 
any  one  I  knew  among  them." 

Zachary  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  pointed  at  her  with  the 
stem. 

"Perhaps  what's-his-name  is  there," 
he  said,  "Robert  Short — him  what  ye 
did  use  to  call  your  cousin,  you 
know." 

"'Eee,  I  know,'*  returned  she,  "I 
didn't  see  him.  Shall  I  pack  the  bas- 
ket again?" 

Kneeling  up,  she  began  to  restore 
plates  and  glasses  to  the  basket,  while 
Zachary  resumed  the  smoking  of  his 
pipe.  All  at  once  the  thud  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard  again,  and  before 
either  husband  or  wife  could  move, 
two  riders  scrambled  down  the  bank 
immediately  behind  them,  the  foremost 
horse  almost  touching  Honesty's  shoul- 
der. It  was  a  showy-looking  chest- 
nut bestridden  by  a  man  in  pink. 
He  was  followed  by  a  buxom, 
rosy-cheeked  girl,  riding  a  smart 
cob. 

"Look  out,  there!  •  Where  are  ye 
goln'  to?"  cried  Zachary,  almost  in  a 
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roar;  his  face  was  as  red  as  the  fore- 
most portion  of  his  paper  cap. 

"Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the 
way  then,  Mountebank?"  retorted  the 
male  rider.  "If  people  come  trespas- 
sing In  the  woods  In  the  hunting  season 
they  must  take  their  chance  of  getting 
ridden  down.  Gome  on  Miss  Cyn- 
thia." 

They  went  galloping  on  their  way 
again,  leaving  Zachary  speechless  with 
wrath.  Honesty,  after  her  first  startled 
shriek,  had  not  moved.  She  crouched 
in  a  trembling  heap  against  the  bank, 
her  face  hidden  by  her  cracker  sun- 
bonnet 

"Are  ye  hurt?"  asked  Zachary  ten- 
derly;  "the  villain  mid  ha'  killed  ye." 

"I'm  all  right,"  murmured  Honesty, 
in  a  muffled  tone,  "the  horse  didn't 
touch  me." 

"Well,  no  thanks  to  his  master  if 
he  didn't,"  replied  Zachary.  M  'Mounte- 
bank' Indeed!"  He  twitched  off  his 
cap,  "if  that  chap  had  been  a-foot  like 
myself,  I'd  have  l'arned  en  who  was 
mountebank." 

Taking  the  flapping  border  of  Hon- 
esty's bonnet  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  he  jerked  it  off,  peering 
anxiously  Into  her  face. 

"Dear,  why,  you  be  so  white  as 
chalk!"  he  exclaimed,  furiously,  "scared 
out  of  your  very  wits!" 

"I  was  scared,"  returned  she,  with- 
out raising  her  eyes. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  follow  that 
chap  and  have  it  out  wi'  him,"  ex- 
claimed   Zachary.      "There's    been    a 
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check — I  can  hear  the  hounds  at  work 
down  there." 

He  started  forward,  but  Honesty 
seized  him  quickly  by  the  sleeve. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "don't  leave  me!" 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  then,  and 
made  her  sit  down  with  him  on  the 
bank  again. 

"Why,  ye  be  all  of  a  tremble,"  he 
said.  "There,  I'll  not  leave  ye,  my 
dear,  don't  ye  be  afeared  ov  that — I'll 
bide  and  take  care  of  'ee.  Hell  not 
be  comin'  this  way  no  more." 

"Nay,  let's  finish  packing  up  our 
things,"  said  she.  "I  do  want  to  get 
a  long  way  off,  right  away  from  the 
hounds,  so  as  us  can't  come  across  any 
more  huntin'  folk." 

"Well,  that's  easy  done"  rejoined 
he,  now  regaining  his  customary  good- 
humor.  "Come,  I'll  lend  ye  a  hand. 
Us'll  soon  get  through,  and  then  us'lt 
go  wanderln'  off  and  pick  some  more 
pretty  flowers.  May-be  us  mid  find 
another  deer." 

"That  'ud  be  nice,"  agreed  Honesty, 
but  she  spoke  faintly,  and  even  when 
they  wandered  once  more  amid  the 
fairy  glades,  though  she  filled  her 
hand  with  flowers,  and  though  the  sun 
shone  warmly  overhead  and  the  breese 
lifted  her  hair  with  little  frolicsome 
puffs,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
spirits.  The  glamor  had  departed  from 
the  place. 

"She    hasn't   got   over   the   fright," 
thought   Zachary.     "If  ever   I   come 
across  that  chap   I'll   let   him   know 
summat" 
continued.) 
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There  is  no  literary  movement  of 
the  present  time  which  has  met  with 
so  little  adequate  criticism  as  the  Irish 
school  of  drama.  Bver  since  the  dis- 
covery, some  years  ago,  by  The  Timet. 


dramatic  critic  of  the  strange  and 
exotic-  charm  of  English  spoken  with 
an  Irish  accent,  the  tours  through 
Bngland  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  players 
have    been    one    long   triumphal  pro- 
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gresa.  Their  acting  has  been  acclaimed 
as  a  return  from  the  artifice  and  con- 
vention of  the  English  stage  to  nature 
itself;  their  plays  have  been  hailed  as 
masterpieces  of  literature;  above  all, 
the  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World" 
has  been  accepted  as  a  classic,  as  the 
supreme  and  perfect  representation  of 
peasant  life,  as  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  enigma  of  Ireland  for  English 
audiences. 

In  America  the  cultured  and  literary 
world  has  followed,  as  it  usually  does, 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  intellec- 
tual class.  The  same  eulogies  have 
been  pronounced,  with  added  Ameri- 
can emphasis,  over  the  same  plays. 
American  universities  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  adopt  Sjnge's  works  as  text- 
books of  English  literature.  Yet  in 
America  there  lias  been  what  there  is 
not  in  England,  a  strong  current  of 
adverse  criticism.  Profitable  as  was 
the  tour  of  the  Abbey  company  in  the 
autumn  of  1011,  it  was  not  the  unin- 
terrupted sequence  of  triumphs  which 
one  might  suppose  from  reading  the 
Press  notices.  Protest  after  protest 
was  made,  both  in  the  theatre  and  in 
the  less  literary  papers,  against  the 
general  tenor  and  atmosphere  of  the 
plays.  The  "Playboy"  was  specially 
singled  out  for  opposition.  It  was 
declared  to  be  a  parody  and  a  perver- 
sion of  Irish  peasant  life,  a  libel  on 
the  national  character,  immoral  both 
in  language  and  in  plot 

Unfortunately  for  the  Abbey 
Theatre  company,  both  players  and 
writers,  the  criticism,  which  they  had 
so  long  needed  and  at  last  received  in 
the  United  States,  was  of  the  kind 
which  irritates  rather  than  stimulates; 
and  that  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all, 
there  Is  an  impression  that  the  oppo- 
sition was  organized  and  not  spontane- 
ous, the  work  of  those  compact  and 
eelf-consclous  institutions,  the  Irish- 
American  societies.  Secondly,  the 
quality  of  the  criticism   left  a  good 


deal  to  be  desired;  it  was  richer  in 
epithets  than  in  ideas,  and  by  its  in- 
discriminate condemnation  of  the  Irish 
players  and  all  their  works  left  them 
an  easy  opening  for  an  effective  and 
damaging  reply. 

Between  these  two  extremes, 
unqualified  eulogy  and  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation,  the  Irish  dra- 
matic movement  has  received  scarcely 
any  criticism  worthy  the  name.  The 
Dublin  Press  wavers  between  the  two 
positions,  according  as  its  literary  or 
its  patriotic  instincts  happen  to  be 
uppermost  at  the  moment  Neither  in 
Ireland  nor  elsewhere  has  there  been 
any  genuine  attempt  to  review  the 
movement  dispassionately  or  to  esti- 
mate its  true  value  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  soul  of  the  Irish  peasant  As 
an  admirer  of  much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Abbey  Theatre  company,  I  am 
here  venturing  to  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions,  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain their  failure  to  capture  a  large 
section  of  Irish  and  American  public 
opinion  and  to  indicate  how  far  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  disapprobation 
is  justified. 

In  conversation  with  returned  trav- 
ellers, specially  those  of  decided  and 
vigorous  opinions,  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  to  find  that  in  the 
countries  which  they  visited  they  met 
with  exactly  those  things  which  their 
theories  had  led  them  to  expect.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  Ireland.  A 
party  of  Liberal  M.P.'s  makes  a  tour 
and  finds  the  people  full  of  memories 
of  "Buckshot"  Forster  and  Mitchels- 
town,  of  rackrenting  and  evictions, 
awaiting  Home  Rule  as  the  one 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  past  A 
party  of  Unionist  M.P.'s  visits  the 
same  district  and  finds  the  tenant- 
farmer  sick  and  weary  of  agitation, 
anxious  only  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
his  own  resources  under  a  benevolent 
Conservative  despotism,  freed  for  all 
time  from  the  paid  agitator  and  the 
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professional  politician.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is  not  easy. 
It  may  be  that  the  Irish  character  is 
*  complex  one,  and  that  by  exhibiting 
various  aspects  of  himself  to  his  vari- 
ous visitors  the  Irishman  succeeds  in 
creating  not  only  contrary,  but  con- 
tradictory impressions  in  their  minds. 
It  may  be  that  by  a  charming  faculty 
•of  verbal  deference  he  leaves  his  inter- 
locutors with  the  idea  that  they  alone 
have  discovered  the  panacea  for  Ire- 
land's His.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  a  fact,  although  an  often-forgotten 
one,  that  visitors  to  Ireland  seldom 
carry  away  with  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Irish  characteristics. 

The  leading  Irish  dramatists  of  the 
present  day  are  not  visitors  to  Ireland. 
They  have  all  of  them  been  born  and 
bred  within  its  borders.     Synge,  Mr. 
Yeats  and  Mr.  Lenox  Robinson  alike 
passed  their  early  years  in  the  Irish 
•countryside.     Geographically  they  are 
Irish  writers  as  far  as  any  writer  in 
the  English  language  can  be  an  Irish 
writer.    But  there  is  an  Ireland  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  geography 
books,  which  Is  bounded  not  by  four 
seas,  but  by  history,  religion  and  tra- 
dition! and   of  this   Ireland   I   doubt 
whether  Yeats,  Synge  or  Robinson  ever 
received  the  citizenship.    They  may  be 
familiar  with  every  glen  in  Wicklow 
and  every  Island  off  the  Galway  coast, 
but  I  do  not  think  they   have  ever 
penetrated   into    the   recesses   of   the 
Irish  mind. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Yeats,  for  instance, 
would  ever  set  himself  up  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  "England's  faithful  garri- 
son." His  politics  are  probably  Na- 
tionalist, his  sympathies  with  the 
people.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  being  "with  the  people"  and 
4lof  the  people/*  and  the  man  who 
would  interpret  the  people's  soul  must 
be  both.  He  must  know  them  from 
the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  out- 
side If  he  would  arrive  at  complete 


comprehension.      Mr.    Yeats    and    his 
fellows  know  them  well  from  the  out- 
side: to  the  deeper  and  more  intimate 
knowledge  they  have  never  attained. 
In  every  country  there  is  a  great 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
the  governing  class  and  the  governed. 
In    Ireland    the    gulf    Is    wider    and 
deeper    than    elsewhere:    history,    re- 
ligion and  tradition  have  all  contribu- 
ted   to    it.      The    type    of    the    Irish 
peasant   is    more   different   from   the 
type  of  which  Mr.  Yeats  is  represen- 
tative than  is  the  English  laborer  from 
the  English  gentleman.    If  an  English 
working-man    made    money    and   was 
raised  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he,  or 
at  any  rate  his  son,  would  not  be  of 
a    very    different    temperament    and 
mentality  from  his  fellow-peers.     But 
in  whatever  position  an  Irish  peasant 
was  placed,  it  would  be  many  genera- 
tions before  he  approximated  to  the 
type    of    the    Irish    Protestant    land- 
owner. 

Wide    as   is    the    gulf,   it    may    be 
bridged:  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland 
who   understands   the  peasant  better 
than  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,   and   President 
of  the  Gaelic  League.     But  the  man 
who  would   bridge  it  must  approach 
his    task   humbly    and    carefully;    he 
must  bring  with  him  no  preconceived 
ideas;  he   must  put  himself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  peasant  and  take  him 
as  he  finds  him.    Otherwise,  the  latter 
courteously    adapts    himself    for    the 
moment    to    the    expectations    which 
have   been   formed  of  his  character. 
Dr.  Hyde  has  succeeded;  but  it  is  not 
given   to  all   to   possess   Dr.   Hyde'B 
sympathy  and  insight,  least  of  all  to 
men  who  start  with  preconceived  ideas 
so  definite  and  so  assured  as  those  of 
the  Irish  literary  dramatist    It  is  to 
these  preconceived  ideas  that  I  must 
ascribe    the    failure    of    the    modern 
school  of  drama    to   understand    and 
interpret  Irish  life. 
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It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how 
great  an  Influence  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats' 
literary  development   has   been   exer- 
cised    by     certain     modern     literary 
schools,  both  in  France  and  England. 
He  himself  would,  I  imagine,  be  the 
last   person   to  disclaim   his   debt   to 
Maeterlinck,  to  Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam, 
to  Arthur  Symons  and  to  half-a-dozen 
other  writers  whom  I  need  not  name. 
The  technique  of  his  art  bears  evident 
traces   of   many    modern    movements. 
Even  his  frequent  use  of  the  twelve- 
syllabled  line  instead  of  the  ordinary 
decasyllable,  perhaps  his  most  impor- 
tant  contribution   to   English   poetry, 
is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
Alexandrine.  Synge,  too,  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  literary  career  in  Paris, 
and  French  influences  can  be  felt  In 
his  dramatic  technique.     As  for  the 
followers  of  Yeats   and   Synge,   they 
have  had  no  need  to  go  to  France  for 
technique:  they  have  French  methods 
served  up  to  them  at  second-hand  by 
Yeats  and  Synge. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  the  adaptation  by  Anglo- 
Irish  writers  of  French  technical 
methods,  or  of  the  methods  of  any 
other  language.  What  is  more  seri- 
ous is  that  with  the  technique  they 
have  also  imported  some  of  the  ideas 
of  the  "literary  man"  of  London  or 
Paris — Ideas  which,  whatever  be  their 
merits,  are  singularly  inappropriate  in 
dealing  with  the  Irish  peasantry — and 
have  placed  them  in  the  mouths  of 
characters  with  Irish  names.  Mr. 
Yeats  is  conscious  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  intellectual  world  and  the 
world  of  resident  magistrates  and  re- 
tired colonels  of  militia;  he  has  de- 
lineated in  his  drama.  "Where  there 
is  Nothing,"  the  mutual  contempt  and 
dislike  of  Paul  Ruttledge,  preacher  of 
Nietsschean  metaphysics,  and  Mr. 
Dowler  and  Colonel  Lawley,  respect- 
able members  of  society.  He  has  also 
realized,  and  rightly  realized,  the  con- 


trast between  the  magistrate  and 
Charlie  Ward,  the  tramp.  But  when 
he  makes  Paul  Ruttledge  and  Charlie 
Ward  congenial  companions  and  in- 
sinuates that  their  ideas  are  similar, 
though  differently  expressed,  he  falls 
into  the  error  of  thinking  that  things 
which  are  contrary  to  the  same  thing 
are  the  same  as  one  another.  Mr. 
Yeats  can  only  bring  the  philosopher 
and  the  tramp  together  on  the 
principle  that  extremes  meet,  and 
even  then  he  should  remember  that 
some  extremes  cannot  meet  without 
an  explosion.  It  is  a  common  error 
to  suppose  that  because  neither  the 
literary  man  nor  the  manual  laborer 
belong  to  the  bourgeois  classes  they 
are  therefore  similar  to  each  other; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  common  error 
on  the  part  of  the  literary  man;  the 
laborer  seldom  falls  into  it 

It  is  in  this  reaction  against  the 
bourgeoisie  that  both  Mr.  Yeats  and 
Synge  have  thought  to  find  common 
ground  with  the  Irish  peasant  Again 
and  again  in  "Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil" 
we  find  the  artificial  tradition  of  the 
few  in  the  great  towns  compared  to 
the  natural  tradition  of  the  dweller  in 
Arran  or  Gbnnemara:  these  two  classes 
are  held  up  as  the  two  who  could  best 
appreciate  literary  drama  at  the  pres- 
ent time:  the  poetry  of  these  two  is 
bracketed  together  and  contrasted 
with  that  of  Longfellow,  the  poet  of 
the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candle- 
stick maker. 

But  there  is  a  positive  side  to  the 
fancied  resemblance  as  well  as  the 
merely  negative  side;  and  because 
there  is  actually  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  modern  poet  and  the 
peasant  in  one,  though  not  the  most 
important,  of  his  aspects,  it  may  be 
worth  while  analyzing  it. 

There  is  a  prose  tale  of  Mr.  Yeats' 
called  The  Crucifixion  of  the  Outcast. 
A  gleeman,  one  of  the  old  Irish  bards, 
comes  to  the  door  of  an  Abbey  and 
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asks  for  shelter.  The  lay-brother  puts 
him  in  an  outhouse  with  two  sods  of 
turf,  a  wisp  of  straw,  a  blanket,  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water. 
But  the  turf  and  the  straw  are  damp, 
the  bread  is  mouldy,  the  water  foul, 
and  the  blanket  full  of  fleas.  The 
gleeman  rises  and  curses  the  monas- 
tery and  all  the  brothers.  In  the 
morning  the  monks  take  him  out  to 
crucify  him,  making  him  carry  his 
cross.  Three  times  on  the  way  he 
stops:  once  he  does  for  them  all  the 
tricks  of  Angus  the  Subtle-Hearted, 
once  he  tells  them  all  the  jests  of 
Conan  the  Bald,  and  once  he  sings 
them  the  story  of  White-Breasted 
Delrdre.  "And  the  young  friars  were 
mad  to  hear  him,  but  when  he  had 
ended,  they  grew  angry,  and  beat  him 
for  waking  forgotten  longings  in  their 
hearts."  So  they  lead  him  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  there  crucify  him. 

I  think  it  would  be  permissible  to 
read  into  this  story  an  allegory  of 
Ireland  as  Mr.  Yeats  sees  it.  First, 
we  have  the  old  pagan  land,  mother 
of  mystery  and  magic,  of  poetry  and 
song.  Then  Christianity  comes,  pre- 
occupied with  souls  rather  than  art, 
ruthless  towards  her  enemies,  and 
brings  to  an  end  the  old  world  of  joy 
and  laughter.  Yet  in  the  hearts  even 
of  her  devotees  arise,  time  and  again, 
forgotten  longings  for  the  white 
breasts  of  Deirdre. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of 
truth  in  such  a  reading  of  modern 
Ireland,  as  there  is  in  almost  every 
reading.  In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  country,  there  are  traces 
of  the  primitive,  pagan  life  that 
existed  before  Christianity  came  to 
her  shores.  In  the  peasant,  especially, 
living  close  to  the  soil,  primitive 
habits  persist  both  of  thought  and 
action.  And  it  is  by  this  pagan  ele- 
ment that  modern  Irish  dramatists 
have  been  chiefly  attracted— by  the 
superstitions  that  the  Church  has  not 


been  able  to  crush,  by  the  outbursts 
of  primeval  savagery  that  take  place 
In  the  least  savage  of  races.  The 
ancient  paganism  of  the  wandering 
man,  of  the  hunter,  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  has  been  rediscovered, 
dragged  into  the  light,  and  claimed  as 
sister  by  the  neo-paganlsm  of  the  lit- 
erary decadent 

The  first  mark  of  all  paganism  is 
the  dethronement  of  reason,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  brute  force  under 
one  name  or  another.  Hence  arose 
the  doctrine  of  the  Superman.  The 
modern  litterateur  has  set  aside  even 
brute  force: 

Where  are  now  the  warring  kings? 
An  idle  word  is  all  their  story  .  .  . 
Words  alone  are  certain  good.  .  .  . 

He  gives  the  palm  instead  to  uncon- 
trolled passion.  Aodh,  the  bard,  one 
of  Mr.  Yeats'  heroes,  is  "blown  hither 
and  thither  by  love  and  anger;  ac- 
cording to  his  mood  he  would  fly  now 
from  one  man  and  with  blanched  face, 
and  would  now  show  an  extreme 
courage  one  man  against  many."  Paul 
Ruttledge  is  blown  about  by  his  de- 
sires like  a  leaf  before  the  wind,  to 
a  tinker's  camp,  to  a  monastery,  and 
to  a  miserable  death  by  the  roadside. 
Forgael,  in  the  Shadowy  Waters,  is  led 
by  a  vague  and  formless  desire  over 
a  boundless  sea.  Hanrahan  the  Red 
is  ever  mastered  by  love  or  drink  or 
sorrow.  So,  too,  in  the  works  of 
Synge.  The  scene  of  the  Tinker's  Wed- 
ding is  laid  among  a  race  of  people 
who  acknowledge  no  laws  either  of 
God  or  man,  nomads  and  outcasts, 
as  irresponsible  and  as  trackless  as 
the  wind.  Christy  Mahon  himself,  the 
playboy  of  the  western  world,  wins 
the  hearts  of  Pegeen  Mike  and  the 
Widow  Quln  by  the  ungovernable  pas- 
sion which  led  him  to  "destroy  his 
da  with  a  blow  of  a  loy  "  . 

Now.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that 
this  pagan  element  exists  in  the  Irish 
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character.     No  one  looking  back  on 
certain  of  the  events  of  the  Land  War 
in  Ireland  could  assert  that  the  Irish 
peasant  is  not  sometimes  savage,  un- 
controllable   and    passionate.     But    I 
maintain,   as   every   one   who   knows 
Ireland    would    maintain,    that    these 
qualities  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
go  to  make  up  his  character:  they  are 
not  even  the  most  essential  ones.  Yet  it 
is  these  qualities,  and  no  others,  which 
have  been  exploited  by  the  Abbey  The- 
atre dramatists.    No  wonder  that  their 
types  are  not  universally  recognized 
as    true    to    life,    when    they    have 
selected  from  the  Irishman's  complex 
personality    those    few    attributes    to 
which  they  feel  themselves  most  akin, 
and  have  labelled  them  "Ireland."   No 
wonder     that     Ireland     and     Irish- 
America    refuse    to    acknowledge    as 
Irish,  characters  devoid  of  those  par- 
ticular  qualities    which    have    distin- 
guished  Ireland   in   the  eyes   of   the 
whole  world. 

Anyone  who  is   familiar  with   the 
history  of  Ireland  knows  that  religion 
enters  into  that  history   as  into  the 
history  of  no  other  country.    Anyone 
who  knows  the  Ireland  of  the  present 
day   knowa  that  religion  enters   into 
her  life  as  into  the  life  of  few  other 
races.      Even    the    most    apparently 
secular   events   are   not   unconnected 
with  things  religious:  the  land-hunger, 
for  Instance,  and  the  passionate  desire 
for  peasant-proprietorship  are  a  mod- 
ern form  of  the  Catholic,  mediaeval 
Ideal    of    the    independence    of    the 
laborer.    In  any  representation,  there- 
fore, of  Irish  life,  the  element  of  re- 
ligion cannot  be  omitted  or  neglected: 
for  by  it  that  whole  life  is  colored. 
A  complete  and  satisfactory  represen- 
tation   must    deal    with    this    strong 
religious  element  from  a  sympathetic 
standpoint;  otherwise  the  artist  will 
be  approaching  the  life  of  the  Irish 
peasant   from    the   outside,   and   will 
misinterpret    half    his    actions    and 


misjudge  half  his  motives.  Above 
all,  he  must  beware  of  treating  the 
religion  of  the  peasant  as  a  pictur- 
esque superstition,  akin  to  this  belief  in 
fairies,  which  only  influences  him  by 
appealing  to  the  emotion  of  terror. 
It  Is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  his 
action,  and  attempts  to  belittle  it  are 
mere  falsifications  of  the  truth. 

But  all  this  harmonizes  ill  with  the 
preconceived  ideas  which  the  modem 
Irish  dramatist  has  formed  of  his  sub- 
ject; it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
theory  implied  in  The  Crucifixion  of  the ' 
Outcast.  It  leaves  little  room  for  the 
paganism  which  Mr.  Yeats  and  Synge 
suggest  is  the  salient  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  peasant  How  have  they 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  religion 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  con- 
fronts their  every  step  in  Ireland, 
whether  it  is  by  the  crowds  going  to 
Mass  on  Sunday  or  the  sacred  pictures 
hanging  in  every  cottage. 

Mr.  Yeats'  own  ideas  on  the  part 
played  by  Christianity  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  Ireland   are,   I   think,   suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  The  CrucifimUm  of 
the  Outcast.    As  for  its  effect  on  the 
life    of    the    individual    Irishman,    it 
would  not  be  hard  to  collect  quotations 
sufficiently  representative  of  his  opin- 
ion  on  the  point     The   Catholic   re- 
ligion, according  to  him,  consists  of  a 
number  of  beliefs,  more  or  less  pic- 
.  turesque,    which    the    Irish    peasant 
holds  together  with  a  number  of  other 
beliefs    relative    to    fairies,    pookas, 
sowlths  and  other  supernatural  beings. 
His  old  woman  in  the  Celtic  Twilight 
tells    him   details    of   Purgatory    and 
podkas  with  the  same  degree  of  credu- 
lity.    Irish   Catholicism   is.   however, 
subject  to  variation,  just  as  folk-tales 
vary  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from 
district  to  district    The  little  girls  in 
the  Celtic  Twilight,  when  asked  if  they 
have  heard  of  Christ,  answer:  "Yes, 
but  we  do  not  like  Him,  for  He  would 
kill  us  if  it  were  not  for  the  Virgin/' 
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Catholic  belief  is  not  in  Mr.  Teats' 
eyes  a  very  strong  or  enduring  force; 
for  in  time  of  famine  we  find  Shemus 
Rhua,  the  typical  peasant,  leaving  it 
for  devil-worship: 

Satan  pours  the  famine  from  his  bag, 
And  I  am  minded  to  go  pray  to  him  .  .  . 
(Kicking  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 

pieces) 
.  .  .  The  Mother  of  God  has  dropped 

asleep, 
And  all  her  household  things  have  gone 

to  wrack.  .  .  . 
God    and    the    Mother    of    God   have 

dropped  asleep, 
For  they   are  weary  of  the  prayers 

and  the  candles.  .  .  . 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  peasant 
deserts  the  God  of  Mr.  Yeats'  fancy 
for  He  is  a  God  of  the  upper  classes. 
One  peasant  is  made  to  say  to  the 
countess  Kathleen: 

The  souls  of  us  poor  folk 
Are  not  precious  to  God  as  your  soul  is. 

Moreover,  in  the  face  of  supernatural 
danger  the  rites  of  Christianity  are 
powerless.  The  priest  in  the  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire,  uttering  the  most 
solemn  invocations,  cannot  save  Maire 
Bruin  from  the  fairy  child,  even 
though  she  herself  calls  on  Heaven  to 
defend  her.  Father  John,  In  the 
Countess  Kathleen,  although  he  is  "mur- 
muring many  prayers,"  Is  lured  by  a 
demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  nine-mouthed 
bonyeen,  over  the  edge  of  a  quarry, 
and  his  soul  thrust  into  the  demon's 
bag.  It  is  surprising  that  with  such 
a  conception  of  the  religion  of  the 
Irish  peasant  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  been 
entirely  successful  in  interpreting  his 
character? 

In  the  plays  of  Synge  we  find 
equally  strange  ideas  on  the  relations 
of  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  religion 
and  to  the  priesthood.  Religion  here 
is  the  mark  of  the  weak-minded. 
Shawn  Keogh,  the  poor-spirited  lover 
in  the  "Playboy/'  when  he  is  told  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  sheebeen  with 


Pegeen  Mike,  cries  out  in  horrified 
confusion: 

I  would  and  welcome,  Michael 
James,  but  I'm  afeard  of  Father 
Reilly;  and  what  at  all  would  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Cardinals  of  Rome  be 
saying  if  they  heard  I  did  the  like  of 
that? 

And  again: 

Oh,  Father  Reilly  and  the  saints  of 
God,  where  will  I  hide  myself  to-day? 
Oh,  St  Joseph  and  St  Patrick  and  St 
Brlgid  and  St  James,  have  mercy  on 
me  now. 

The  admirable  and  high-spirited 
Pegeen  Mike,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
fers a  bolder  type  of  admirer: 

Where  now  will  you  meet  the  like 
of  Daneen  Sullivan,  knocked  the  eye 
from  a  peeler;  or  Marcus  Quin,  God 
rest  him,  got  six  months  for  maiming 
ewes? 

One  cannot  feel  astonishment  at  the 
lukewarm  feeling  of  the  people  for  a 
Church  whose  priests  are  of  the  type 
portrayed  in  The  Tinker's  Wedding. 
This  person,  after  haggling  with  a 
couple  of  tinkers  about  the  marriage- 
fee  they  are  to  pay  him,  sits  down 
with  the  foul-mouthed  old  woman, 
Mary  Byrne,  and  drinks  porter  out  of 
a  tin  can.  He  then  proceeds  to  com- 
plain to  the  tinkers  of  the  hard  life 
of  a  priest  in  the  following  terms: 

If  it's  starving  you  are  itself,  I'm 
thinking  it's  well  for  the  like  of  you 
that  do  be  drinking  when  there's 
drouth  on  you,  and  lying  down  to  sleep 
when  your  legs  are  stiff.  {Be  signs 
gloomily.)  What  would  you  do  if  it 
was  the  like  of  myself  you  were,  say- 
ing Mass  with  your  mouth  dry,  and 
running  east  and  west  for  a  sick  call 
maybe,  and  hearing  the  rural  people 
again  and  they  saying  their  sins? 

The  truth  is  that  both  Mr.  Yeats 
and  &|ynge  started  on  their  careers  as 
Irish  dramatists  with  ideals  born  of 
the  literary  coteries  of  London  and 
Paris,  ideals  of  uncontrollable  passion 
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and  of  brute  force.  They  found  In  the 
Irish  peasant  certain  traltB  of  charac- 
ter more  or  less  In  harmony  with  those 
ideals,  and  on  that  basis  they  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  their  plays.  But 
they  forgot,  or  could  not  see,  that  the 
most  Important  element  in  Irish  life, 
as  in  Irish  history,  Is  the  religious 
element;  and  when  they  attempted  to 
reduce  that  element  to  terms  of  neo- 
paganlsm,  they  fell  into  ludicrous  and 
glaring  error.  If  the  Ireland  of  the 
present  day  was  the  Ireland  deline- 
ated by  Mr.  Yeats  and  Synge,  it  would 
be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ex- 
plain the  paradox  of  her  conduct 
under  the  Penal  Laws.  Judged  in  the 
light  of  history  as  well  as  of  present- 
day  experience,  the  modern  Irish 
drama  is  a  radical  misinterpretation 
of  Irish  character. 

To  criticism  of  this  type  the  Irish 
dramatists  have  one  stereotyped  reply. 
They  claim  that  no  one  is  compelled 
to  treat  exclusively  of  the  normal  in 
his  literary  works:  the  more  abnormal 
a  character  may  be,  the  more  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  he  should  prove 
upon  the  stage.  Scots  do  not  complain 
of  Macbeth:  why  should  Irishmen  take 
offense  at  Shemus  Bhua  or  Pegeen 
Mike? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  If  drama- 
tists are  treating  of  the  abnormal,  they 
must  treat  of  it  as  abnormal.  They 
must  not  take  an  abnormal  type  and 
present  it  as  the  normal.  It  is  here 
that  the  distinction  lies  between  Mac- 
beth and  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World.  In  the  former  play  there  are 
indications  of  a  sane  and  healthy 
public  opinion:  the  average  Scot  is 
horrified  at  Duncan's  murder:  Shakes- 
peare's Indictment  is  against  an  indi- 
vidual, not  against  a  nation.  In 
8ynge'a  hands  the  story  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  shape:  Macbeth 
would  openly  exult  in  his  murder,  and 
Banquo  and  Macduff  vie  with  one 
another  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiastic 
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loyalty  to  the  murderer:  retribution 
would  only  follow  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Duncan  was  not  dead  after 
all.  A  Macbeth  of  this  type  might 
reasonably  be  compared  to  the  Play- 
boy: between  the  Playboy  and  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth  no  possible  compari- 
son can  be  drawn.  Even  In  the 
repertoire  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  there 
is  at  least  one  play  in  which  the  ab- 
normal is  treated  as  abnormal.  I  refer 
to  The  Building  Fund  by  Mr.  William 
Boyle.  Here  the  chief  characters  are 
a  miserly  old  woman  and  the  son  and 
granddaughter,  who  are  struggling  to 
get  her  money.  But  a  healthier  public 
opinion  is  indicated  by  means  of  the 
collectors  for  the  building  of  a  new 
church,  who  represent  the  point  of 
view  of  the  normal,  average  individ- 
ual. We  are  not  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  whole  population  with 
the  saving  of  money  for  Its  only 
object  in  life.  Mr.  Boyle  has  in  this 
play  got  nearer  to  a  true  presentation 
of  the  Irish  countryman  than  any  of 
the  other  Abbey  Theatre  dramatists, 
and  for  this  reason:  he  has  not  started 
with  a  Judgment  of  the  Irish  peasant 
formed  out  of  Ireland;  he  has  not  set 
himself  to  seek  out  traces  of  that 
ancient  and  savage  paganism  which 
persists  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  every 
civilized  country;  he  has  Judged  the 
mentality  of  the  Irish  people  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  not  by  the 
light  of  his  own  mentality.  It  would 
be  well  if  other  modern  Irish  drama- 
tists would  desert  the  Synge-Yeats 
tradition  and  adopt  the  saner  and 
more  wholesome  outlook  of  Mr.  Boyle. 
The  failure  to  understand  the  re- 
ligious sense  "of  the  Irish  people  im- 
plies a  corresponding  failure  to  under- 
stand their  patriotic  sentiment,  which, 
after  all,  is  based  on  a  religious  feel- 
ing. Mr.  Yeats,  it  Is  true,  has  given 
admirable  expression  to  that  senti- 
ment in  his  short  play,  Kathleen  ni 
SouUhan,  and  In  certain  of  his  lyrics. 
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the  belief  in  Ireland  and  in  Ireland's 
destinies  has  never  been  more  beauti- 
fully expressed  than  in  the  lines: 

But  purer  than  a  tall  candle  before  the 
Holy  Rood 
Is  Kathleen  the  daughter  of  Houli- 
han, 

which  are,  in  fact,  a  transmutation 
into  poetry  of  the  old  tag: 

On  our  side  is  Virtue  and  Erin. 

But  in  the  majority  of  the  productions 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre  the  peasant  is  as 
devoid  of  patriotism  as  of  religion:  the 
lessons  of  history  and  of  present-day 
experience  are  alike  set  aside  in  favor 

The  Dublin  Rerlew. 


of  an  a  priori  conception  of  the 
peasant  as  the  literary  man  would 
like  to  find  him. 

To  those  of  us  who  entertained  high 
hopes  of  a  native  Irish  school  of 
drama  the  present  state  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  is  a  continuous  source  of  dis- 
appointment Yet,  even  now,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  younger  members  of 
that  school  to  lift  the  movement  out 
of  the  groove  into  which  it  has  fallen, 
and  to  search  for  material,  not  in  the 
dramas  of  Synge,  but  in  the  living 
realities  of  Irish  life.  It  is  on  these 
lines  alone  that  a  really  representative 
Irish  school  of  drama  can  be  produced. 

Charle$  Bewley, 


THE  AESTHETIC  PURPOSE  OP  BYZANTINE 

ARCHITECTURE. 


The  snowy  barriers  of  the  Hima- 
layas do  not  divide  the  two  mighty 
civilizations  of  Asia — the  Chinese  com- 
munism of  Confucius,  and  the  Indian 
individualism  of  Vedas,  for  Asia  is  one 
in  regard  to  love  for  the  Universal 
and  the  Ultimate — as  the  notions  of 
form  and  color  divide  the  East  and  the 
West.    This  is  the  standing  antithesis 
between  the  art  of  the  two  continents. 
The  art  of  the  West  rests  on  stability 
and  decisiveness  of  form,  which  per- 
tain almost  exclusively  to  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  human  Ego,  whilst 
the  art  of  the  East  depends  on  change- 
ableness  and  volatility  of  color,  which 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  senses. 
The   Western  temperament  being  in- 
tellectually   strong,    excels    in    form,1 
while  the  Eastern  is  sensually  weak, 
and  therefore  its  superiority  rests  on 
color.  This  verity  becomes  evident  when 
one    travel*    eastwards    through    the 
European   towards   the   Asian   Conti- 
nent; as  soon  as  one  passes  the  Prus- 
sian   boundaries,    within    which    the 
dominating  colors,  especially  in  dress, 
are  grey  and  black,  the  dominion  of 
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bright  hues   seems   to  increase  with 
every  mile  as  one  advances  towards 
the  mysterious  East;  the  bright  shades 
of  red,  blue,  yellow  and  green  resplend 
in  the  variegated  dresses  of  peasants, 
who  look  like  lovely  wild  flowers  in 
the  midst  of  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
of     Gallcia,     Malo-Russia,     and     the 
Ukraine ;  and  when  one  reaches  Moscow, 
when  one  ascends  the  heights  where 
the  golden  Kremlin  glitters,  and  from 
that  eminence  looks  on  the  Mecca  of 
Russia,  one  is  amazed  at  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  rainbow-like  colors  lav- 
ishly displayed  on  walls,  roofs,  cupolas, 
and   domes   of  churches   and   houses. 
One  realizes  then  how  universal  is  the 
sense  of  color  In  the  East,  bow  deeply 
it   pervades   the   whole   of   life,    how 
widely  it  Is  diffused  even  on  trivial  ob- 
jects.   In  the  Orient,  where  life  Is  in 
its  most  primitive  and  simplest  stage, 
color  Is   manifested  in  the  strongest 
manner  and  in  the  richest  hues;    so 
much  so  that  it  becomes  a  sense,  that 
it  Is  a  natural  element,  while  with  us 
It  is  an  acquired  taste,  put  on  the  sur- 
face as  a  decoration  of  life  and  not  a 
part  of  it     Color  is  not  indigenous 
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to  Western  life,  and  its  presence  may 
be  rightly  attributed  to  Eastern  in- 
fluence, which  came  to  us  by 
channels  too  many  to  enumerate; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  followers 
brought  to  the  West  the  polychrome 
decoration  from  the  Bast,  that  this 
was  inherited  from  Byzantium,  whence 
It  came  to  Venice  and  thence  spread 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  while 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  introduced 
color  into  Spain.  If  we  admire  the 
glow  in  pictures  of  some  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  brought 
there  by  that  conjurer  of  brilliant  hues, 
Rubens,  from  Venice,  and  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic  had  learned 
it  from  her  ally  and  friend,  Constanti- 
nople; Reynolds,  the  greatest  English 
colorist  after  Turner,  brought  also  his 
rich  suffusion  of  hues,  and  his  great 
skill  of  melting  down  the  obstruction 
of  form  from  the  town  in  which  St 
Mark's  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  color 
inspiration. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  one  of  the  two 
essential  elements  of  art,  color,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  emotional  and  sensuous 
East;  the  other  element,  form,  has 
been  furnished  by  the  intellectual  and 
self-restrained  West  As  the  great 
qualities  of  the  color  of  the  East  are 
simplicity  and  strength,  one  finds  the 
same  attributes  in  the  form  of  the 
West  The  form  of  the  West  and  color 
of  the  East  are  remarkable  for  oppo- 
site characteristics,  for  while  Western 
feeble  temerities  of  half  tones  and  neu- 
tral tints  look  debilitated  when  com- 
pared with  the  opulent  and  full  tones 
of  Eastern  color,  the  capricious,  in- 
volved, eccentric,  confused  and  fantas- 
tical shapes  of  Eastern  form — in  China, 
India,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Arabia- 
look  weak,  unstable,  and  undecided 
when  compared  with  the  Western 
form,  full  of  virility,  precision,  re- 
straint and  serenity.  This  is  the  result 
of    the    difference    In    the    tempera- 


ments of  the  people — according  to 
Hlppolyte  Taine  of  the  climate — the 
East  being  inhabited  by  races  who  are 
impotent  because  of  their  emotional 
character,  and  consequently  wanting 
in  that  energy,  strength  of  purpose, 
concentration,  and  sober  Judgment  so 
necessary  for  the  perfect  mastery  of 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  the  classic 
temple,  which  was  the  simple  concep- 
tion of  strong  Intellect,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  color;  but  in  Greek 
architecture,  ruled  by  the  law  of  pro- 
portions, by  the  sense  of  decision  and 
exactness,  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  effect  of  structure, 
it  was  only  like  a  smile  on  a  lovely 
countenance,  and  only  helped  to  pro- 
duce the  play  of  light  and  shadow;  It 
only  lent  expression  and  animation  to 
lintel  construction  of  stone  and  mar- 
ble, in  which  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  have  a  definite  reciprocal 
relation;   it  was  not  essential  to  it 

The  union  of  form  and  color  was  to 
produce  a  perfect  work  of  art,  for 
which  the  great  qualities  of  power,  of 
combination,  of  dogged  perseverance, 
of  steadfast  endurance  and  self-sacri- 
fice, were  necessary.  To  accomplish 
this  great  work  the  Byzantine  Greeks 
were  called.  Antloch  and  Alexandria* 
cultivated  the  ancient  Hellenic  tradi- 
tions, but  they  modified  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  East  Following 
their  example,  Byzantium,  a  new  town, 
having  taken  up  in  her  turn  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Greek  art,  was  going  to 
follow  a  road  until  now  unknown. 
Hellenic  culture  influenced  Byzan- 
tine art,"  while  the  East  influenced  the 
inheritance  of  free  Greece,  and  taught 
her  the  hieratic  gravity  of  attitudes, 
and  especially  the  magic  of  color.  The 
Byzantine  art  grew  on  the  soil  on 
which  the  capital  of  the  triumphant 

•  "HUtolre  de  l'Art,"  by  A.  Michel;  §ee 
ohapter  on  Bysanttne  Art,  by  Gabriel  Millet. 

•  "Orient  Oder  Bom,"  by  8tr»goweki."Fon- 
dementa  Hellenlqnee  de  Part  Byiantin,"  oy 
Ajnalor. 
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Christ  was  built,  and  that  new  art 
was  going  to  realize  a  dream  of 
grandeur — the  union  of  form  and  color. 
The  Edict  of  Constantlne,  promulga- 
ted in  323  A.D.,  established  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Byzantium 
originated  by  colonists  from  Megare, 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  it 
was  there  that  there  was  to  be  created 
a  new  and  wonderful  masterpiece  of 
art,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Byzan- 
tines succeeded  in  fusing  in  one  peer- 
less whole  the  Western,  well  defined 
and  perfectly  balanced  form,  with  the 
elusive  and  capricious  color  brought 
from  the  dreamy  East  by  the  victori- 
ous ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  ap- 
propriated by  their  active  and  cultured 
colonists.  Previously  to  this  the  unsur- 
passable Greek  genius  had  gathered 
the  architectural  fragments,  forms,  and 
lines  from  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Egypt,  and  had  harmonized  them  in  a 
perfect  classical  temple;  now,  stimu- 
lated by  the  opportunity  furnished  by 
the  demands  of  a  new  capital  of  a 
great  Empire,  the  Byzantines  appro- 
priated from  the  East  the  diffused  at- 
tempts at  color  delineation  and,  unit- 
ing them  with  their  former  achieve- 
ment in  regard  to  form,  created  a  new 
and  perfect  style,  which  was  properly 
and  rightly  called  Byzantine,  because 
it  was  in  Byzantium  that  were  shaped, 
co-ordinated,  and  harmonized,  new 
forms,  formulas  and  canons;  it  was 
there  that  were  manifested  and  realized 
aspirations  which  must  be  regarded  as 
la  propre  raison  d'itre  de  la  novceUe 
eitL 

Under  Justinian,  art  reached  its  full 
expression  and  its  golden  age.  When 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people  in  By- 
zantium burnt,  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 532,  the  pre-Justinian  church  called 
Sophia,  the  work  of  restoration  began 
on  the  23rd  of  the  following  month, 
and  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  new 
structure  took  place  on  December  26th, 
537!    It  was  dedicated  to  nothing  less 


than  "Holy  Wisdom,"  and  it  illustrates 
well  the  great  wisdom  of  the  ruler  at 
whose  command  it  was  erected;  it 
shows  in  the  highest  degree  the  genius 
of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  personified  in 
Anthemlus  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of 
Miletus,  the  greatest  architects  that 
ever  lived.  The  splendor  and  beauty 
of  Santa  Sophia  shines  above  all  man's 
creation,  for  it  is  a  marvel  of  audacious 
logic,  an  inimitable  and  exceptional 
success.  However,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  whilst  the  greatest  eulogies 
are  rightly  bestowed  upon  that  church 
— the  most  perfect  yet  erected  by  any 
Christian  people— those  praises  must 
be  applied  only  to  the  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  Byzantine  interior,  for 
externally  the  building  possesses  little 
architectural  beauty  beyond  what  is 
due  to  its  mass,  and  the  varied  outline 
arising  from  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances necessary  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.4  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  complete  and 
perfect,  both  from  a  mechanical  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

What,  then,  was  the  Aesthetic  purpose 
the  Byzantines  had  set  before  them- 
selves, when  they  conceived  the  plan  of 
Santa  Sophia,  that  wonderful  and  al- 
most fairy-like  construction,  which 
has  aroused  the  admiration  and  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  artistic 
world?  Santa  Sophia  owes  its  su- 
preme position  in  the  world  of  art  not 
only  to  its  magnitude  and  splendor,  but 
to  the  mechanical  skill  of  its  builders, 
and  especially  to  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  interior,  unequalled  by  the  great 
mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Europe;  for  no 
Gothic  architect  ever  rose  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  hall  100  ft  wide,  250  ft.  in 
length,  and  180  ft  high.  Neither  the 
Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls 
of  Rome  equals  the  nave  of  Santa 
Sophia  in  extent,  or  in  cleverness  of 
construction,  or  in  beauty  of  design. 


•  "Hlatoryof  ArchlUotu*  Is  all 
by  JaMM  FergnMon. 
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Nor  was  there  anything  erected  during 
the  ten  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  transference  of  the  capital  to  By- 
zantium till  the  building  of  the  great 
cathedrals  which  can  be  compared 
with  it* 

It  Is  evident  from  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  that  the  Romans  had  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  domic  construction 
long  before  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  power  to  Byzantium,  the  Pan- 
theon being,  up  to  this  time,  the  largest 
single  dome  ever  constructed  by  the 
band  of  man.  Simple  and  grand  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  it  has  several  defects 
In  its  design,  and  these  defects  the  By- 
zantines remedied,  and  accomplished 
the  extraordinary  achievement  of 
building  the  dome  in  the  air  and  not 
on  the  ground,  as  did  the  Romans  in 
the  Pantheon.  They  have  succeeded  in 
raising  into  the  immeasurable  air  the 
spherical-shaped  great  helmet  of  the 
dome,*  which  bending  over,  like  the 
radiant  heavens,  embraces  the  church, 
and  makes  it  beautiful  indeed.  And 
wondrous  it  Is  to  see  how  the  dome 
gradually  rises,  wide  below,  and  grow- 
ing less  as  It  reaches  higher. 

It  Is  true  that  other  churches,  built 
since,  have  great  domes:  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  Santa  Maria's  at  Flor- 
ence being  each  126  ft.;  St  Paul's, 
London,  is  within  a  foot  of  the  same 
diameter;  but  these  domes  are  only 
adjuncts  to  the  whole  of  the  church; 
none  of  them  is  integral  with  or  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  design,  and 
all  tend  to  dwarf  the  buildings  they 
are  attached  to,  rather  than  heighten 
the  general  effect.  Santa  Sophia's 
dome  alone  is  a  perfect  creation,  for 
It  constitutes  an  inseparable  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  wondrous 
whole.  This  marvel  of  Greek  genius 
was  very  ably  described  by  Procopius 
of  Oepsarea*  and  sung  by  Paulus  the 

s  James  Fergusson,  lib.  oit. 

•  toXoc. 

'  "De  Jnstintanl  Imperatort  CBdiflcii,  librl 
,»ParislU,U37. 


Silentiary"  in  a  beautiful  poem  writ- 
ten in  Homeric  metre  and  phrasing. 
As  a  single  dome  of  the  area  of  the 
central  and  two  semi-domes  would  not 
have  appeared  nearly  as  large,  and 
would  have  overpowered  everything 
else  in  the  building,  the  great  Byzan- 
tine architects  avoided  this  by  con- 
structing a  cluster  of  domes,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  until  they  culminate 
in  the  wide,  light,  central  dome.  Thus 
the  whole  system  is  raised  on  a  suc- 
cession of  concave  surfaces,  mutually 
self-supporting,  and  lesser  domes,  half 
domes,  and  segments  of  domes,  hold- 
ing together  and  rising  like  a  pile  of 
bubbles,  realize  their  appropriate  issue 
at  last  in  the  central  perfect  specimen, 
in  which  all  culminate,  and  to  which 
they  converge.'  Nothing  so  perfectly 
artistic  has  been  built  on  the  same 
scale  before  or  since;  In  these  arrange- 
ments Santa  Sophia  stands  alone,  and 
appears  exceptional  among  the  great 
structures  of  the  world. 

By  building  Hagla  Sophia  the  Byzan- 
tines completed  the  Roman  arch  prin- 
ciple, for  it  is  a  composition  arranged 
on  such  a  basis.  Those  lofty  curves, 
supported  until  they  sweep  victoriously 
in  a  culminating  effort  across  the  vast 
central  gape,  are  the  most  perfect  rep- 
resentation that  exists  in  the  world  of 
the  resources  and  possibilities  that  are 
latent  in  that  principle.  The  result 
they  achieved,  In  its  purity  and  con- 
sistency, is  far  beyond  anything  the 
Romans  had  any  conception  of.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Byzan- 
tines contributed  very  largely,  and  In 
the  most  important  manner,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  construc- 
tion by  "the  arrangement  by  which  the 
thrust  of  the  dome  was  received  by  the 
pendentives — the   stone-work    between 

*  He  was  the  chief  of  Royal  Stlentlarles ; 
they  were  Court  officials :  their  office  was  an 
exaite<l  one,  as  they  ranked  with  the  Sena- 
tors, they  were  employed  on  all  kinds  of  ser- 
vice, not  nnfreqaently  becoming  the  histori- 
ans of  the  Emperor. 

•  "Edinburgh  Beriew,"  men.  olt. 
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the  arches  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the 
lower  angle  of  each  triangle,  being 
compressed  where  the  arches  unite,  is 
slender,  while  the  upper  part  becomes 
wider  as  it  rises  in  the  space  between 
them — and  .transmitted  by  them  to  the 
supports,  and  that  they  created  a  new 
domical  style  which  will  remain  for 
ever  characteristic  of  their  genius." 

The  daintily  wrought  and  gracefully 
displayed  flextures,  winding  through- 
out the  whole  interior,  well  delineated, 
marked  out  with  distinctness,  clearly 
defined  and  decidedly  structural,  were 
proposed  as  studies  of  form,  and  were 
united  in  snch  clearly  marked  arrange- 
ment that  they  constitute  by  then> 
selves  the  most  beautiful  decoration 
ever  conceived  for  an  interior  of  a 
building,  and  required  no  other  beauti- 
fying factor.     However,  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Byzantines,  who  received 
from  the  sensuous  East  the  love  for 
color,  and  consequently  Santa  Sophia 
was  most  lavishly  decorated  with  re- 
splendent hues  of  costly  mosaics.    As 
the  pristine  splendor  of  the  decorative 
color  effect  has  been  dimmed  by  time, 
and  the  Mussulmans  have  disfigured  the 
adornment  by  partial  obliteration  and 
by    the    childish   display    of    hideous 
round   panels   on   which   the   "Arab's 
wisdom"  assumes  anything  but  a  deco- 
rative effect,   we  must  borrow   from 
the  Homeric  description  left  to  us  by 
Paulus  the  Sllentlary,  in  order  to  have 
some  Idea  of  the  result  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the   color  brought  from   the 
East,   united   with   the   form    of   the 
West     Paulus  sang: 

"Yet  who,  even  in  the  measure  of 
Homer,  shall  sing  of  the  marble  pas- 
tures gathered  on  the  lofty  walls  and 
spreading  pavements  of  the  mighty 
church.  These  the  iron  with  its  metal 
tooth  has  graved — the  fresh  green 
from  Carystus,  and  many-colored  mar- 
bles from  the  Phrygian  range,  in  which 
a  rosy  blush  mingles  with  white,  or 
it  shines  bright  with  flowers  of  deep 
red  and  silver.    There  is  a  wealth  of 


porphyry,  too,  powdered  with  bright 
stars,  that  has  once  laden  the  river 
boat  on  the  broad  Nile.  You  would 
see  an  emerald  green  from  Sparta,  and 
the  glittering  marble,  with  many  veins, 
which  the  tool  has  worked  in  from  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  Italian  hills,  show- 
ing slanting  streaks,  blood-red  and 
livid  white,  or  which  the  Lyblan  sun, 
warming  with  his  golden  light,  has 
nurtured  in  the  deep-bosomed  clefts  of 
the  hills  of  the  Moors,  of  crocus  color, 
glittering  like  gold;  and  the  produce 
of  the  Celtic  crags,  a  wealth  of  crys- 
tals, like  milk  poured  here  and  there 
on  a  flesh  of  glittering  black.  There 
is  the  precious  onyx,  as  If  gold  were 
shining  through  It;  and  the  marble 
that  the  land  of  Atrax  yields,  not  from 
some  upland  glen,  but  from  the  naval 
plains;  In  part,  fresh  green  as  the  sea 
or  emerald  stone,  or  again  like  blue 
cornflowers  in  grass,  with  here  and 
there  a  drift  of  fallen  snow — a  sweet 
mingled  contrast  on  the  dark  shining 
surface." 

This    extraordinary    lavlshness     of 
color  adornment  satisfies  the  writers 
on    Byzantine   art,    and    they    use    a 
profusion   of   superlatives   to   express 
their    wonderment;     but    It   did     not 
content  the  genius  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  who  realized  that  Santa  Sophia 
was  only  a  most  wonderful  and  per- 
fect study  of  form.     The  reason  for 
their  dissatisfaction  probably  was  that 
the  rich  mosaics  did  not  become  here 
an  architectural  motive;  they  did  not 
determine  the  architectural  style;  they 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  surface  cov- 
ering,  to   a   decorative   motive,   and, 
consequently,   they   were  of  no   real 
significance  and  true  importance.   The 
Byzantines    understood    this,    and   as 
they  were  moreover  pressed  by  the  Ori- 
ental sense  of  color  as  yet  unrealised 
In  art,  Santa  Sophia  was  left  a  soli- 
tary, unique,  and  inimitable  manifes- 
tation of  their  most  masterly  attempt 
They  preserved  the  dome  system  of 
building,  which  they  found  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  interior 
adornment,   for  the  display  of  color 
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through  the  means  of  the  new  deco- 
rative material,  viz.,  mosaic.  Having 
come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  if  they 
wished  to  give  a  proper  recognition  in 
art  to  color,  they  must  attenuate  and 
even  remove  the  importance  of  form, 
they  determined  to  eliminate  from 
their  new  structures  friezes,  pilasters, 
galleries,  cornices,  architraves,  and 
archl volts;  they  further  resolved  to 
retain  from  the  domical  architecture 
they  created  while  building  Santa 
Sophia,  rounded  and  curved  shapes,  for 
they  thought  these  more  advantageous 
for  the  use  of  the  new  building  ma- 
terial  and  the  display  of  color.  Only 
when  the  peerless  church  consecrated 
to  "Holy  Wisdom"  was  completed 
within,  they  understood  that  the  great 
display  of  crisp  and  lofty  arches  and 
well-defined  architectural  lines,  grace- 
ful and  varied  curves,  which  consti- 
tute the  main  fascination  and  beauty 
of  Justinian's  unrivalled  construction, 
must  be  made  simpler,  or  even  entirely 
excluded;  they  comprehended,  too,  that 
the  domes  and  semi-domes,  which  in 
this  masterful  building  were  the 
greatest  triumph  of  architecture,  on 
account  of  their  exquisite  daintiness, 
charming  gracefulness,  and  surprising 
variety  of  shape,  must  be  made  less 
elegant  but  larger,  less  dainty  but 
deeper,  less  airy  but  lower,  for  only 
in  that  manner  would  the  artists  have 
larger  spaces  for  the  display  of  deco- 
rations, and  only  then  would  form  not 
preponderate  over  color. 

Another  very  important  change  Intro- 
duced by  the  Greeks  into  the  new  style 
was  the  modification  of  light.  For  the 
purpose  of  showing  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage the  interior  coloring,  the  By- 
zantines built  their  new  churches  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  in  them 
more  play  of  light  and  shade.  They 
understood  that  abundance  of  light 
was  advantageous  for  bringing  out  the 
beauty  of  form,  but  that  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  effect  of  glow  of  color,  es- 


pecially of  mosaic,  a  solemn  twilight 
was  essential;  for  it  is  only  in  chiaros- 
curo that  glow  works.  This  Important 
lesson  the  Greeks  learned  from  Santa 
Sophia  where  there  is  such  a  profusion 
of  light  that  under  its  influence  the  rich 
hues  of  mosaics  look  faded,  strange  as 
it  seems,  and  as  if  sprinkled  with  grey 
ashes. 

All  these  changes,  concerning  the  in- 
terior decorations  and  manner  of  light- 
ing the  Byzantine  churches,  are  so  es- 
sential and  of  such  consequence,  that 
they  show  how  erroneous  is  the  notion 
of  those  who  regard  Santa  Sophia  as 
the  prototype  of  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, the  glorious  rays  of  which  dif- 
fused throughout  the  Christian  Orient 
and  reached  Palermo,  Venice,  Ravenna. 
Novgorod,  Kieff,  the  Caucasus,  and 
finally,  after  so  many  centuries, — 
this  is  most  strange  indeed! — London, 
where  the  most  artistic  cathedral  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The 
Greeks  were  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
civilization,  a  pride  which  made  them 
sing  during  solemn  processions  a  tro- 
paire™  in  which  it  was  called  "the  eye 
of  the  world." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Byzantine  ar- 
tists introduced  those  changes  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  namely,  for 
the  advantage  of  using  mosaic  as 
structural  and  not  as  decorative  mate- 
rial, which  went  to  make  color  the 
great  factor  in  architecture. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  notion  con- 
cerning the  differences  between  decora- 
tive and  structural  employment  of  mo- 
saic, one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
architecture  is  a  science  of  building, 
of  manipulating  form;  and  conse- 
quently, if  one  wishes  to  create  a  new 
architectural  style,  one  is  obliged  to. 
express  an  idea  of  a  different  form  of 
construction.  The  Byzantines,  after 
they   built   Santa   Sophia,  understood 
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that  if  they  wished  to  create  a  new 
arcnitectural  style,  they  could  no  longer 
employ  mosaic  decoratively,  this  is  to 
say  superficially,  for  in  that  case  the 
new  material  would  not  efface  the 
whole  structural  system  of  marble, 
brick,  or  stone  architecture;  if  mosaic 
should  be  applied  merely  as  covering 
the  material  of  which  a  building  was 
constructed,  that  material  would  be 
visible,  would  not  convey  the  notion  of 
a  different  form  of  construction,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  new.  This  is 
the  most  important  point.  Hence  the 
already  mentioned  changes  in  domical 
system,  which  did  not  rest  any  longer 
on  the  wondrous  variety  of  domes  and 
semi-domes,  and  on  the  exquisite 
daintiness  of  well-defined  shapes,  but 
whosd  dominating  features  were 
spaces,  as  large  as  they  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  construction  of  vast 
domes,  of  plain  vaults,  and  of  deep 
apses,  all  darkened  and  solemn,  lav- 
ishly covered  with  glittering  gold  and 
beautiful  with  figures  and  groups 
blooming  with  bright  hues  of  blue  and 
crimson  predominating;  in  a  word,  the 
realization  of  the  Eastern  idea  of 
color.  By  covering  the  walls  with  mo- 
saics in  that  new  manner,  in  buildings 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  Greeks 
reached  at  last  their  aim — they  dis- 
carded the  defined  and  hard  structural 
form,  and  made  color  an  architectural 
motive. 

The  best  examples  of  the  elaboration 
of  this  theory  are  to  be  found  in  St 
Mark's  at  Venice,  and  in  three  churches 
at  Palermo,  the  Montreale  Cathedral, 
the  Capella  Palatina,  and  the  Martorana 
Chapel.  St  Mark's  is  too  well  known 
to  be  described  here,  and  it  would  suf- 
fice to  say  that  although  apparently  it 
Is  built  on  the  same  domical  system  as 
Is  Santa  Sophia,  it  is  totally  different; 
for  while  the  admirable  church  of  Con- 
stantinople is  only  a  most  able  develop- 
ment of  the  arch  principle,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary elaboration  of  dome  theory 


as  a  constructive  motive,  in  which 
color  adorns  .form,  in  St  Mark's,  where 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  well- 
defined  shapes,  mosaics — that  brittle, 
flexible,  soft  and  plastic  material — 
dictates  the  entire  interior  arrange- 
ment and,  in  that  manner,  composes 
the  structure  and  becomes  the  govern- 
ing architectural  factor.  If  Santa 
Sophia  were  stripped  of  all  its  mar- 
vellous  mosaic  adornment,  it  would  re- 
main as  beautiful  as  ever — nay,  its 
wondrous  curves  would  have  more  de- 
cisive effect;  but  if  the  same  were  done 
to  St  Mark's,  the  building  would  ap- 
pear bare,  and  look  like  a  caravan  cut 
out  in  a  rock,  lacking  in  the  elegance 
and  variety  at  which  one  marvels  in 
the  church  of  "Holy  Wisdom."  In  St 
'Mark's,  mosaic  is  used  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  which  demands  that 
the  whole  structural  system  belong- 
ing to  stone  or  brick  architecture 
must  be  entirely  effaced:  which  in  this 
case  is  so  well  accomplished  that  when 
one  looks  at  those  vast  domes,  deep  re- 
cesses, and  dim  apses,  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  whole  structure  is 
built  of  solid  gold,  studded  with  prec- 
ious stones,  and  not  with  bricks.  This 
is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
first  achievement  of  the  Byzantines  at 
Constantinople  and  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  notion  of  the  control  of 
color  structure,  for  mosaic,  being  a 
plastic  and  soft  building  material,  is  a 
color  material  as  well;  consequently, 
when  the  Greeks  gave  preference  to 
mosaic  over  putty,  which  possesses  also 
softness  and  plasticity,  in  effect  they 
employed  color  as  an  architectural  mo- 
tive. In  that  manner  they  succeeded 
in  effacing  the  structural  features  of 
the  old  formal  architecture  and  had, 
this  time,  created  a  new  style. 

Perhaps  nowhere  have  the  Greeks 
shown  their  pursuit  of  artistic  effect 
better  than  in  some  Sicilian  Byzantine 
churches.  In  the  first  place  the  Mon- 
treale Cathedral  occupies  a  very  impor- 
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tant  position,  not  only  by  its  imposing 
proportions,  bnt  also  by  the  mosaic 
decoration  in  which  the  great  straggle 
between  the  Eastern  sense  of  color  and 
the  Western  conception  of  form  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  issue  of  that  contest  was 
whether  mosaic  should  remain  a  deco- 
rative or  structural  material.  In  this 
building  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that 
there  where  the  Greeks,  knowing  what 
was  at  stake,  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  their  notion  of  control  of  color  over 
form,  they  have  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing result,  and  shown  to  great 
advantage  the  structural  value  of  mo- 
saic by  causing  the  rich  folds  of  glit- 
tering gold  to  dominate  the  interior, 
and  in  that  manner  they  placed  the 
substantiality  of  the  constructive  ma- 
terial beyond  all  doubt  The  victory 
of  the  Byzantines  was  here  most  com- 
plete. The  mosaics  displayed  in  the 
Montreale  Cathedral  astonish  by  their 
incomparable  richness  and  splendor; 
one  is  dazzled  by  the  beauty  and  con- 
founded by  the  grandeur  of  the  work;11 
one  is  awed  by  the  multitude  of  figures 
displayed  on  a  surface  of  six  thousand 
square  metres;  one  Is  seized  with  won- 
der while  looking  at  those  cunningly 
wrought  forms  of  saints;  one  remains 
speechless  at  the  daring  of  the  artists; 
one  feels  the  might,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  infinity  of  religion.  God  revealed 
in  the  Montreale  Cathedral  is  the 
Almighty  Lord,  who  demands  homage 
and  adoration. 

In  the  Capella  Palatina  the  Greeks 
were  still  more  successful;  for  here, 
as  the  chapel  is  but  a  small  building, 
the  competition  between  the  Byzan- 
tines and  the  Western  artists  was  less 
acute,  and  consequently,  while  in  the 
Montreale  Cathedral  the  Greeks  were 
given  only  the  control  of  the  apses, 
which  is  of  lesser  importance,  in  the 
Capella  Palatina  they  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  dome;  this  gave  them  a 
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fine  chance  to  display  to  the,  best  ad- 
vantage their  artistic  pursuit  and  taste, 
which  they  did  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Capella  Palatina  is  the  pearl  of 
their  art  Perhaps  nowhere  does  one 
understand  better  the  mighty  and  mar- 
vellous effect  of  color  mosaic  decora- 
tions, of  which  the  Byzantines  were  so 
fond.  While  in  the  Montreale  Cathe- 
dral one  bends  one's  head  in  order  to 
offer  to  the  Lord  the  most  respectful 
prayer,  at  the  Capella  Palatina  one 
is  Inclined  to  ecstatic  reverie. 

However,  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  perfect  little  masterpiece  the 
Byzantines  ever  built  and  decorated,  is 
the  Martorana  Chapel.  One  may  say, 
without  falling  into  the  pitfall  of  ex- 
aggeration, that  it  would  be  impossible 
adequately  to  express  its  unrivalled 
beauty  in  words,  for  it  is  the  most 
significant  construction  In  the  world, 
notwithstanding  its  very  small  dimen- 
sions, not  only  because  of  its  esthetic 
importance,  but  also  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  here  the  Byzantines  em- 
bodied in  the  best  and  clearest  manner 
their  idea  at  which  they  so  steadily 
and  so  strenuously  aimed;  in  that 
little  building,  in  which  they  did  not 
allow  any  structural  element  to  ap- 
pear, they  have  established  as  the  au- 
thoritative law  that  mosaic  must  be 
employed  not  decoratively  but  struct- 
urally, and  for  this  purpose  they 
wrought  the  whole  building  in  un- 
broken gold,  which  makes  one  believe 
that  the  whole  is  of  precious  material. 

Nevertheless,  the  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture over  this  perfect  gem  of  Byzantine 
art  should  not  make  us  depreciate  the 
great  importance  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
there  that  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  material  to  establish  laws 
in  congruity  with  its  own  nature, 
which  marks  the  solid  treatment  of 
mosaic  and  the  true  character  of  the 
style,  was  shown  in  a  decisive  manner; 
secondly,  because  no  other  building  in 
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the  world  had  more  Influence  on  art 
than  had  St  Mark's,  by  the  medium  of 
its  marvellously  glowing  mosaics.  This 
influence  was  felt  and  manifested,  at 
first,  amongst  the  Venetian  painters, 
some  of  whom  are  still  inimitable  in 
their  dazzling  suffusion  of  color,  and 
in  their  skill  in  softening  hard  shapes; 
thence  it  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  was  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  Venice,  through  her  great 
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love  for  Eastern  civilization,  that  the 
sense  of  color  brought  from  the  East 
was  diffused  amongst  the  Western  na- 
tions. 

Thus  through  the  spaces  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople  came  rays  of 
wondrous  art,  expelling  clouds  of  care; 
and  again  through  another  church — at 
Venice — our  mind  became  filled  with 
the  joy  of  color,  both  showing  us  the 
way  to  the  living  God. 

SoUuons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  had  the  whole  story  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  as  we  sat  together  in  the 
broken  arch  of  the  great  window  that 
had  once  lighted  the  banqueting-hall 
of  the  Lord  Bishops  of  Welchester. 
Among  the  crumbled  chambers  laid 
open  to  the  air  owls  flew  and  hooted 
like  awakened  spirits.  They,  and  mj 
little  Ghost  who  sat  dangling  his  heels 
over  the  broken  ledge  fifty  feet  above 
the  earth,  seemed  to  me  the  only  real 
things  in  the  world;  the  boys  once 
more  sliding  and  tussling  on  the  fro- 
zen river  in  tha  distance  became  like 
ghosts  of  future  ages — and  yet,  some- 
thing in  their  calling  voices  rang  with 
an  echo  out  of  the  past  .  .  .  Nick 
at  my  side  nodded. 

"Ay,  shut  thy  eyes,  and  it  might  be 
our  fellows  again/'  said  he.  "Gregory, 
and  Walter,  and  Ambrose,  and 
all.  Though  'twasna  often  old 
Wlthun  would  let  us  abroad  to  do  as 
we  pleased.  A'  kept  our  noses  pretty 
close  to  our  tasks,  and  when  'twasna 
book-learning  it  was  Do-Re-Mi  till  our 
throats  ached.  This  was  the  time  of 
holy-day  for  us  boys,  though,  and 
December  was  a  jolly  month  from 
Saint  Nick  to  Holy  Innocents." 

"Hoo!  boo!  hoo!"  A  white  owl 
whirred  past  our  ears. 

"Who?  Who?  Who?"  mocked  Nick. 
So  the  boys  cried  that  Saint  Nicholas 
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Eve  afore  I  got  my  bishop's  gloves. 
Gregory  hankered  for  'em,  and  might 
have  had  'em  for  me.  '  Little  enow 
/  was  cut  out  for  a  Churchman,  Tom! 
but  I  was  the  elder,  and  the  leader  lit 
the  choir  (though  none  of  us  had  thy 
alto),  and  Hugh  Wlthun  liked  me, 
Lord  knows  why,  for  I  would  plague 
out  his  life  seven  times  in  a  sen-night 
A'  read  me  a  lesson  on  my  responsi- 
bilities when  they  dressed  me  up  in 
my  fine  vestments.  'Bethink  thee, 
Nick,'  says  he,  'thy  fellows  look  to 
thee  for  ensample  this  three  weeks, 
thy  person  Is  become  as  sacred  as  our 
Lord  Bishop's  own,  and  thou  shalt 
officiate  in  the  Church,  and  say  a  Mass 
on  Holy  Innocents;  and  so  thou  must 
forget  thy  boy's  body  which  is  too 
prone  to  the  frivolities  of  this  world, 
and  remember  only  thy  immortal  soul 
of  which  it  is  the  rude  casket  No 
pranks,  Nick  Cope,  no  pranks  for  thy 
credit's  sake  and  mine.'  'I  warrant 
thee,  Withun!'  says  I,  and  poked  at 
him  with  my  crozier.  Up  goes  his 
hand,  Itching  for  me.  'An  leave  my 
sacred  person  peace,'  says  I;  "tisna 
for  such  as  thee  to  scourge  it  this 
three  weeks!'  And  I  strutted  up  and 
down  mightily  pleased  with  my  grand 
clothes,  my  mitre,  and  my  rings,  and 
my  owche,  and  the  alb  and  tabard 
worked  in  gold  and  blue  and  scarlet 
A'  shook  his  bony  finger  in  my  face. 
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and  says  he,  'As  ye  will,  Master  Nick, 
but  If  thou  do  not  prune  thy  manners, 
or  If  I  catch  thee  running  round  the 
streets  in  thy  episcopal  gloves,  or  if 
thou  be  lax  in  school  or  choir  (for  all 
thy  Bishopric),  by  bo  much  as  the 
winking  of  an  eyelid — I  will  lay  up 
such  a  leathering  for  thee  after  Holy 
Innocents  as  thou  shalt  remember  me 
bj  to  the  end  of  thy  days!'  Thereat 
I  laughed  outright,  for  he  had  me 
fairly,  and  he  did  his  best  not  to  smile 
o'  one  side  of  his  old  puckered  mouth, 
and  says  soberly,  'And  now,  whom 
wilt  thou  elect  amongst  thy  fellows 
to  be  thy  ministers  this  three  weeks?' 
Tom  Thacker  shall  swing  the  censer,' 
says  I,  and  went  on  to  name  what 
others  I  would  have,  but  there  was  no 
more  smiles  in  him  after  that  word." 

"From  the  beginning  he  was 'jealous 
of  your  love  for  me,"  I  murmured.  A 
thousand  tiny  chambers  In  my  heart 
were  unsealing  themselves  as  Nicholas 
spoke. 

"If  It  was  so,"  said  Nick,  "what  a 
folly!  A  boy  doesna  love  another  boy 
and  an  old  man  in  the  same  wise. 
Howbelt,  thou  wert  my  censer- 
swinger,  and  ever  stood  nighest  me  in 
all  the  jolly  time  that  followed.  Dost 
remember  the  procession  to  the  Cathe- 
dral yonder  for  Vespers  on  Saint 
Nicholas,  us  all  decked  out  so  fine? 
and  afterwards  parading  through  the 
town  from  house  to  house,  getting  of 
monies  in  the  name  of  Mother  Church? 
and  how — ha,  ha! — I  blessed  them  that 
gave  liberally?  and  how  we  first 
knocked  up  the  smithy  that  stood  well- 
nigh  in  the  Cathedral's  self  along  the 
eastern  wall,  so  that  we  boys  would 
listen  for  the  stroke  on  the  anvil  dur- 
ing choir-practice,  and  think  on 
Marget  instead  of  our  parts " 

"Yes,  yes!  what  happened  to  the 
smithy,  Nick?" 

"They  reclaimed  it,  nigh  two  hun- 
dred years  ago;  it  had  been  holy 
ground  once,  but  fallen  to  ruins  in  our 


times,  and  the  Lord  Bishops  got  rents 
for  it  from  traders  and  craftsmen  and 
such;  and  later  on  they  went,  and  the 
east  aisle  was  restored.  I  miss  the 
clang  o'  the  hammer  lying  in  my  tomb 
eleven  months  o'  the  year  .  ,  .  . 
Well,  then,  dost  remember  how  Mar- 
get  Catton  came  out  o'  the  forge  and 
ran  alongside  on  the  cobbles,  with  eyes 
for  none  but  thee  In  thy  new  alb?  and 
how  Matt  o'  the  Fenn  laughed  out  at 
us  when  we  came  to  his  father,  the 
baker's,  and  Bald,  'No  man  shall  ever 
trap  me  in  the  livery  o'  the  Church  P 
and  his  father  said  grimly,  'Yet  thou 
shalt  come  to  a  baker's  cap  for  all  thy 
wild  ways';  and  a'  doled  us  a  mean 
bounty  wi'  the  left  hand,  whereas 
Catton,  the  big  smith,  had  given  us 
freely  with  the  right.  (So  'twas  a 
stingy  blessing  Master  Baker  had  o' 
Nicholas  Cope!)  And  dost  remember 
how  well  we  were  supped  in  the 
Canon's  room? — I  had  a  ehoice  of  six 
of  ye  to  eat  with  me,  and  thou,  be 
sure,  wast  there — white  bread  and 
cider,  we  had,  and  meat  and  cheese. 
Urn,  um!  And  the  junketings  and  en- 
tertainments to  follow!  'twas  a  rare 
season  for  us  lads,  and  Yule  to  crown 
it  all! 

"But  little  notion  had  we  of  the 
festival  time  that  Yule  was  to  be.  For 
all  suddenly,  when  my  term  was  nigh 
spent,  and  I  was  stuck"  half  the  day 
conning  the  sermon  they  had  writ  for 
me  to  speak  on  Holy  Innocents  (stupid 
stuff,  not  such  as  rid  ha'  preached  out 
o'  mine  own  mouth),  came  runners  and 
riders  to  acquaint  my  Lord  Bishop, 
a'  was  a  good  Yorkist,  of  the  approach 
of  who  but  Prince  Edward  and  his 
uncle  Earl  Rivers,  then  northward 
bound  for  Ludlow  Castle.  And  they 
were  minded  to  bide  in  Welchester 
over  Yule,  at  my  Lord  Bishop's  enter- 
tainment The  to-do  there  was  in 
kitchen  and  buttery  and  still-room! 
and  the  buzz  and  flutter  among  us 
lads.     For  we  knew  naught  of  the 
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Princeling,  save  that  he  was  a  boy 
even  as  ourselves,  and  it  set  our 
tongues  clacking  and  our  brains 
a-wonderlng.  Gregory  thought  young 
Ned  would  have  naught  to  do  wi'  the 
likes  of  us.  'Princes  may  not  herd  wi' 
choir-boys,'  said  he.  'But  they  may 
with  God's  chosen,'  cries  Ambrose,  his 
eyes  all  shining,  as  his  way  was  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Church;  'they  may  wi' 
bishops!'  and  so  nodded  at  me,  sitting 
over  my  page,  my  head  between  my 
hands.  'Nick's  teeth  'Id  chatter  in  bis 
silly  pate  if  he  had  but  to  say  God- 
den  to  the  Prince!'  scoffs  Gregory,  to 
draw  me;  and  cries  I,  "Twould  take 
more  than  a  prince  to  make  tny  teeth 
chatter;  I'm  afeared  of  no  twelve- 
years'  boy  alive.  If  I  do  not  get  some 
sport  wi'  young  Ned  I'll  swallow  my 
sermon.'  Thou'rt  liker  to  swallow  it 
an  thou  dort,'  says  Gregory,  'and  be 
swallowed  thyself  by  old  Withun  to 
boot;  and  what  Mass  we  sing  o'  Holy 
Innocents  'M  be  for  mercy  o'  thy  soul, 
I  think!'  I've  wondered  since  if  Greg- 
ory called  that  speech  to  mind  in  after 
days. 

"Well,  ere  Christ's  Eve  went  out, 
my  Earl  Rivers  came  in  wi'  his  train 
and  Prince  Ned  and  Geoffrey  Appsley 
— a  disgrace  to  the  post  of  whipping- 
boy,  that  oner' 

'  Whipping-boy,  Nick?" 

'Ay.    Art  in  a  new  trouble,  Tom?" 

'Till  Master  Appsley's  post  is  made 
plain." 

"Why,  why!  doesna  there  be  whip- 
ping-boys in  these  days?"  demanded 
Nick  curiously.  "Your  princelings  still 
be  flesh  and  blood,  I  suppose?  What 
happens  when  they  get  'emselves  into 
hot  water?" 

"They  probably  scald." 

"Well,  well,  and  well!"  Nicholas 
scratched  his  pate  and  pondered  the 
matter.  "Yet  it  sounds  fair  enow. 
80  they  take  their  own  leatherings  for 
their  own  misdeeds,  eh?" 

•Why  not?" 
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1  Princes,  Tom!  The  world's  grown 
hardy.  But  it  sounds  fair,  ay,  it  does. 
Why,  in  our  day  the  princelings  had 
their  whipping-boys,  that  took  their 
punishment  for  'em  when  they  had 
done  this,  that,  or  t'other  and  needed 
their  souls  purged;  and  Geoffrey  Apps- 
ley was  young  Ned's  deputy  to  cheat 
the  devil.  A  great  tough  beast,  and  a 
clinking  coward  to  boot 

"We  didna  have  more  than  a 
glimpse  o'  the  Prince  that  day  as  be 
sat  at  supper  (they  served  it  in  public 
against  custom,  because  o'  the  season 
and  tbe  occasion),  and  we  boys  sang 
i'  the  gallery  the  while — look  how  'tis 
broken  away  yonder,  Tom.  But  he 
seemed  a  merry  young  cock,  and  we 
liked  the  looks  o'  him.  A*  laughed 
outright  at  the  subtlety  the  cook  had 
devised  in  his  honor,  his  own  figure 
done  as  natural  as  life  in  painted 
jellies  so  as  to  make  a  boy's  mouth 
water.  'I  hope  I  taste  as  handsome 
as  I  do  smell  and  look,  my  Lord!'  a' 
cries;  and  our  master  answers,  'Y'are 
of  the  savour  England  loves  above  all 
others,  my  Prince.'  'Yet  the  red  rose 
smells  stronger,'  says  Ned  saucily,  and 
my  Lord  Bishop,  in  a  stern  loud  voice, 
The  red  rose  is  dead  and  its  roots  are 
withered  in  this  land.'  (And  the  land 
8melled  Tudor,  Tom,  not  ten  years 
later,  ha?)  There  was  mummers  and 
dancing  fools  come  after  the  feast,  but 
us  lads  was  packed  off  to  bed  betimes, 
and  I  lay  cudgelling  my  wits  for  a 
way  of  getting  at  the  Prince  on  the 
morrow. 

"Yule  o'  course  was  brimmed  from 
sun-up  to  sun-down  wi'  Masses,  and 
banquets,  and  frolic,  and  what  not; 
but  there  came  an  hour  after  noon 
when  all  the  bustle  was  left  to  the 
underlings,  and  the  great  ones  slept 
off  the  dinner  they  had  sat  at  from 
ten  till  one  o*  the  clock,  and  we  boys 
were  left  to  our  devices — a  rest-time, 
said  Hugh  Withun,  because  we  had 
a  little  Mystery  to  perform  before  jthe 
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Earl  when  supper  was  done.  And  it 
was  in  this  hour  Gregory  scampered 
among  us  crying,  'Now's  the  time, 
Nick,  to  make  good  thy  vaunt!  They 
say  in  the  buttery  the  Prince  is  shut 
into  his  chamber  even  as  we,  so  fetch 
him  out  and  we'll  see  what  stuff  he's 
made  of.9  I  saw  Gregory  thought  I 
dared  not,  but,  'Bide  a  bit!'  I  said, 
and  I  got  into  the  full  glory  of  my 
bishop's  vestments,  and  even  then  I 
remember  as  thou  pinned  on  the 
owche  wi'  the  four  bright  stones  and 
the  pearl  V  the  middle,  thou  didst  say, 
'How  ill  this  catches,  Nick.'  "Twill 
serve/  I  said,  impatient  to  be  gone. 
*Be'st  going  saf9  asked  Gregory,  and 
I  told  him,  'Ay,'  for  it  was  my  notion 
I'd  be  stayed  less  i'  the  corridors  if  I 
met  wl'  any  of  the  serving-folk,  who 
had  a  big  respect  for  my  mitre,  and 
none  at  all  for  my  hood.  'Now,'  says 
I,  'who  will  follow  Daniel  into  the  den 
of  the  lion,  for  only  the  brave  deserves 
the  sport'  And  one  after  another 
hung  back,  and  thou  alone  stood  by 
me,  saying,  '1*11  go  where  thou  leadest, 
Nick, — and  Nick,'  thou  whispered, 
let's  go  play  after  on  the  ice?'  So  I 
got  our  necessaries,  and  we  crept 
away  through  the  empty  passages  and 
down  the  little  secret  stair  that  gave 
on  a  postern  in  the  menials'  quarters. 
Twas  a  foul  day  without,  dark  drew 
early  In,  and  that  befriended  us  as  we 
stole  about  the  Castle  wall.  Erelong 
we  were  flinging  lumps  of  snow  at  the 
window  we  knew  to  be  the  Prince- 
ling'a.  It  fetched  him  swiftly;  out 
cornea  his  head  and  'Who's  below?'  a' 
calls.  *Fam  vobisottntr  I  pronounces, 
'tis  the  Bishop's  self.'  He  stares  a 
little  through  the  mirk,  and  then  Thou 
impr  a'  splutters,  and  calls  over's 
shoulder,  'Geoffrey,  hi,  'tis  the  Child- 
Bishop  come  to  give  us  a  blessing'— 
and  a  second  head  cranes  out  o'  the 
window.  Ill  give  thee  better  sport 
than  prayers  an  thou  com'st  to  me,' 
I  tells  him.     'What  then?'  says  Ned. 
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'Good  skating  yonder,'  and  I  point  to 
the  Wele,  a  sheet  of  ice  as  it  Is  this 
day.  'What,  hast  skates?'  a'  claps  his 
hands.  'Not  skates  of  Holland,'  1  con- 
fesses, 'we  must  do  it  in  the  old  style 
on  sheep-shanks — I  have  'em  under 
my  tabard — and  we'll  find  some  stick 
or  pole  at  the  river-edge.  So  get  a 
move  on  thee,  for  the  wind's  jolly 
nippy.' " 

'You're  sure  you  said  that,  Nick?" 

'As  good  as.  I  tell  thee  what,  a 
chap  canna  keep  track  ov  oil  the  slang 
a*  hears  in  four  hundred  years.  Ned 
says,  'How  will  I  come?  the  outer 
room  is  full  o'  my  people  in  a  stupor, 
and  I'm  no  bird  to  fly  through  the 
air.'  'Ay,  but  on  a  rope  o'  sheets,' 
thou  piped.  And  'twas  done  in  a 
twinkling,  and  four  of  us  were  run- 
ning leeward  for  our  lives.  And  when 
we  reached  the  Wele  we  let  up  such 
a  shout  as  I  wonder  did  not  waken 
my  Earl  Rivers  a  mile  away. 

"We  had  the  place  to  ourselves,  for 
in  those  days  the  commoners  didna 
•herd  on  the  river  where  it  crossed  the 
Bishop's  privy  fields,  only  little  Mar- 
get  in  her  furred  hood  crouched  there, 
blowing  her  blue  fingers,  and  then  I 
knew  why  thou'dst  hankered  for  the 
riverside. 

"'Twas  Ned  and  Nick  and  Geoff 
and  Tom  and  Marget  betwixt  us  soon 
enow,  I  warrant,  and  a  merry  hour 
we  had  cutting  capers  and  teaching 
the  Court  boys  how  to  skate  on  sheep's 
bones,  clumsy  contrivances  to  them 
accustomed  to  the  fine  new  contrap- 
tions from  the  Netherlands,  but  the 
more  rough-and-tumble  the  better  the 
sport,  and  we  was  soon  all  heated 
with  laughter.  We  had  but  the  two 
pair  o'  shanks,  and  it  was  while  thou 
and  Geoffrey  took  a  turn  and  skated 
off,  Marget  atween  ye  wl'  a  hand  o' 
either  for  safety,  that  Ned's  eye  lights 
on  my  bishop's  finery  and  he  would 
be  up  to  new  games.  *Let's  try  *enV 
a'  says,  'and  thou  take  my  purple— 
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I'll  be  Bishop  to  thy  Prince  awhile.' 
So  I  helped  him  into  all  the  gear,  and 
donned  his  silk  Jerkin,  though  'twas 
a  sumptuary  sin  in  itself  for  me  to 
wear  the  purple — yet  I  vow  neither 
felt  a  sinner,  only  a  Jolly  boy;  some 
things  be  bard  to  straighten,  Tom. 
And  a',  strutted  up  and  down  and  bade 
me  do  this  and  that  i'  the  name  o'  the 
Church,  and  I  defied  him  i'  the  name 
o'  the  Crown  and  avised  him  think 
ov  Becket,  and  on  that  a'  excommuni- 
cated me,  and  so  I  ran  at  him  wl'  his 
scabbard  and  gave  him  chase,  and  he 
fled  like  a  hare,  dropping  mitre  and 
crozler  as  he  ran,  but  was  sore  cum- 
bered wl'  the  robes — so  at  last  I  top- 
pled upon  him,  and  it  was  while  we 
was  rolling  one  over  t'other  that  we 
heard  thee  scream. 

"There  was  never  a  sight  of  thee 
when  we  looked;  only  in  the  dark  dis- 
tance we  saw  Geoffrey  running  like 
one  out  o'  his  wits,  and  Marget  far- 
off,  standing  in  mid-ice,  crying  her 
loudest  for  us  to  come.  Lord!  how  we 
took  to  our  heels,  Tom,  I  yelling  thy 
name  till  I  could  yell  no  more  for  very 
hoarseness.  I  misremember  how  we 
came  at  last  to  the  black  water  amid 
the  broken  ice  where  Marget  shook 
and  sobbed;  but  I  was  there  afore 
Ned,  who  was  still  all  bothered  wi' 
those  beastjy  robes.  'Where?'  says  I 
to  Marget  'Down  there,'  moans  she; 
'Geoffrey  did  it;  a'  tried  to  kiss  me, 
and  Tom  hit  him.'  ....  Oh,  Tom, 
'twas  a  bad  quarter-hour  that  next! 
I  1'  the  water  where  I  found  thee  and 
held  on  to  thee  wi'  one  arm,  but  could 
no  more  than  keep  thy  head  up;  and 
Ned  full  length  on's  stomach  on  the 
safe  ice,  gripping  me  lest  I  went 
under;  but  each  time  a'  crawled  closer, 
the  edge  o*  the  ice  gave,  and  we  were 
but  youngsters,^— we  hadna  the  means 
br  the  muscle  to  get  thee  out  It 
could  ha'  been  done  had  Geoffrey  Apps- 
ley  stayed,  but  he  went  erased  wi' 
fear  from  the  moment  he  pushed  thee 


under,  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
We  didna  notice  Marget  run,  but  she 
brought  help  to  us  anon.  'Twas  Matt 
o'  the  Fenn  she'd  found  abroad  1'  the 
fields,  and  he  had  snatched  up  the 
crozler  as  he  sped,  and  that  wi'  his 
strength  an'  cunning  soon  settled  mat- 
ters. Oh,  Tom,  how  blue  and  bad 
thou  wast  when  we  laid  thee  out  I 
thought  thee  dead  then;  but  we  chafed 
thee  and  rubbed  thee,  our  teeth  all 
chattering  vilely,  and  at  last  thou 
didst  open  thy  eyes  .    .    .    ." 

Nick  paused. 

The  end  of  his  story  came  with  diffi- 
culty; but  this,  I  gathered,  is  what 
happened.  Somehow  I  was  smuggled 
into  our  quarters,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  friendly  maid,  got  to  bed.  Both 
Nick  and  I  were  in  a  bad  way,  but 
my  ague  was  further  advanced  than 
his.  Ned  was  caught,  but  never  gave 
us  away,  and  for  his  truancy  was 
condemned  to  a  sound  -  beating.  But 
Appsley  being  nowhere  at  hand  to 
take  it  for  him,  the  Prince's  governor 
demanded  of  Wlthun  the  name  of  one 
of  his  boys  to  serve  in  Geoffrey's 
stead.  And  Wlthun  gave  the  name  of 
the  boy  he  loved  the  least,  and  one  of 
the  Prince's  gentlemen  was  sent  to 
fetch  me. 

•  Nick,  who  was  in  a  mortal  scare 
for  my  life,  and  was  battling  with  his 
chill  until  he  might  confess  to  Wlthun 
and  make  the  best  peace  he  could 
for  us  (for  the  prank  was  past  hiding), 
asks — "What  do  ye  want  of  Tom 
Thacker?" 

"The  loan  of  his  body  to  salve  the 
Prince's  soul,"  laughs  the  courtier;  and 
Nick  looks  grimly  at  *  the  frightened 
choristers  and  says,  "Well,  I  be 
ready,"  and  goes  in  my  name. 

What  followed  is  confusion.  Nick, 
already  in  a  fever,  fainted  under  the 
ordeal,  and  came  to  himself  on  the 
bed  he  was  never  more  to  rise  from 
in  life.  He  recalls  the  end  only  through 
delirium — Hugh    Wlthun's    woe    and 
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fury  at  the  bedside  before  lie  realized 
that  the  boy  he  loved  was  doomed; 
Nick's  confession,  and  the  old  man's 
denunciation  of  the  gross  Impiety  of 
the  prank;  finally,  the  discovery  of  the 
loss  of  the  owche  from  the  holy  para- 
phernalia, so  hastily  gathered  together 
and  smuggled  into  the  Castle  after  the 
tragedy. 

"Young  sinful!"  flares  Wlthun  in  his 
favorite's  ear,  "I  tell  thee,  till  that 
sacred  jewel  Ik-  found  thy  ghost  shall 
walk  from  Saint  Nicholas  to  Holy 
Innocents.  Thou  to  be  a  bishop,  thou 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  thy  fellows — 
unfit!  unfit!  .  .  .ah,  Nicholas  Cope, 
Nick!  .    .    /' 

Nick  never  preached  his  sermon. 
When  Holy  Innocents  dawned  they 
were  measuring  him  for  his  coffin. 

CHAPTER   V. 

i 

I  wired  my  expectant  friends  that 
I  was  ill,  and  settled  down  to  three 
glad  weeks  with  Nick.  Whatever  en- 
tertainment was  going  forward  in 
Bridestow,  there  was  no  such  sport  as 
that  afoot  in  Welchester,  no*  such 
nights  as  I  and  my  boy  comrade 
passed  in  company.  But  you  who  read 
must  be  boys  again,  remember  much 
and  forget  more,  if  you  would  under- 
stand. The  glamor  of  adventure  was 
upon  us;  we  had  an  actual  treasure  to 
recover  upon  an  ancient  clue,  and  we 
made  it  the  occasion  of  big  deeds. 
Whether  the  owche  had  been  dropped 
in  Castle,  mead,  or  river  was  past 
determining;  and  who  knew  that  it  lay 
where  it  was  dropped?  When  we  had 
haunted  every  cranny  of  the  Castle 
ruins,  from  precipitous  turrets,  reached 
over  the  chasms  of  one-time  stairways, 
to  strange  musty  dungeons  explored 
with  candle-lamps,  where  we  stirred 
up  the  dust  and  litter  of  God  knows 
what  experience  of  eld;  when  we  had 
dug  the  flats  beneath  the  stars,  and 
hunted  their  dim  and  endless  trails  in 
the  pitchy  da*rk;  when  we  had  made 


the  perilous  voyage  of  the  .Wele  on 
"skates  of  Holland"  (O,  joyous  Nick! 
I  bought  two  pair  as  soon  as  might 
be),  had  scoured  its  banks  for  miles 
on  either  hand,  and  dragged  its  dan- 
ger-holes, bringing  to  light  much  curi- 
ous matter,  but  never  a  hint  of  the 
jewelled  owche;  a  million  chances  of 
its  ultimate  fate  opened  new  ways  for 
us.  We  snatched  at  the  thinnest  pre- 
text for  wild  trespasses  which  might 
have  landed  me  in  somewhat  awk- 
ward places  (it  was  Nick's  secret  woe 
that  his  ghostship  rendered  him  im- 
mune from  the  delicious  tremors  of 
the  transgressor);  and  his  irresistible 
passion  for  doorbells  resulted  in  more 
than  one  moment  of  difllcult  explana- 
tion for  me,  and  unalloyed  delight  for 
the  invisible  truant 

One  night  when  there  was  a  bright 
moon  we  pitched  our  wickets  on  a 
deserted  field,  and  Nick  took  his  first 
instruction  in  the  art  of  cricket, — a 
mystery  he  had  pined  to  solve  "these 
hundred  years." 

"To  hear  the  choir-boys  talk  in  sum- 
mer," he  said,  "'tis  somewhat  after 
Handyn  and  Handoute,  ha?  but  a 
sport  to  grow  more  crazed  about  than 
our  old  game.  Lord!  'tis  a  hard  matter 
to  lie  still  i'  the  tomb  and  they  chat- 
tering in  whispers  all  about  me!  Didst 
ever  see  Jessop  at  the  top  o'  his  form, 
Tom?  or  Alf  Minn,  or  Ranji,  or  W. 
G.?    What's  a  Test,  Tom?" 

I  forget  how  we  decided  that  cricket 
practice  was  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
of  the  owche,  but  I  know  that  Nick 
developed  symptoms  of  a  googlle 
which  would  have  turned  Bosanquet 
green. 

So  night  slipped  after  night,  merry 
and  magical,  and  touched  with  an  odd 
tenderness  that  did  not  lack  its  pangs 
as  December  drew  to  her  close;  and  so 
Christ's  Eve  dawned  and  waned,  and 
Nick  and  I  lay  under  a  hedge  and 
watched  the  sunset  fill  the  empty 
spaces    of    Welchester's  '  ruins    with 
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magnificent  pageantry.  The  golden 
west  was  like  a  call  of  clarions,  and 
painted  clouds  rode  past  the  hollow 
windows,  a  procession  of  brilliant 
images,  scarlet  that  trampled  the  sky 
like  horses'  feet,  purple  that  flowed 
in  like  a  kingly  mantle.  And  afar, 
that  constant  shouting  of  boys  in  the 
evening  .    .    . 

"Huzza!  huzza!"  Nick  sprang  to  his 
feet  whirling  his  arms.  "Welcome  to 
the  Prince!  Welcome,  Ned,  welcome! 
Shout  for  him,  Tom — huzza!" 

"Huzza!  huzza!"  I  joined  my  voice 
to  his;  and  a  small  violet  cloud,  half- 
fringed  with  gold,  swam  in  the  va- 
cancy above  the  banquet-hall  .... 

That  Christmas  was  a  dark  day,  and 
shadows  early  filled  the  room  in  Mar- 
garet Venn's  bakery  where  I  sat 
awaiting  the  moment  when  my  little 
Ghost  would  slip  his  tomb. 

A  party  of  singing  children  filed  by 
the  door,  flooding  the  narrow  alley 
with  the  strains  of  the  Cherry-Tree 
Carol  as  they  went;  their  voices 
passed  into  distance  before  they  made 
an  end.  But  on;  with  a  voice  like  the 
blackbird's  pipe  stayed  under  my 
window  to  give  me  the  last  words  of 
the  Christ-Child: 

mO  I  shall  be  as  dead,  mother, 
As  the  stones  in  the  wall; 

O  the  stones  in  the  streets,  mother. 
Shall  mourn  for  me  all. 

Upon  Easter-day,  mother, 
My  uprising  shall  be; 

0  the  sun  and  the  moon,  mother, 
Shall  both  rise  with  me." 

1  ran  down  to  reward  the  youngster, 
passing  old  Mrs.  Venn  in  the  shop. 

"Going  out,  sir?"  she  smiled. 

•That  boy  deserves  a  six-pence, 
mother;  he  has  a  voice  like  honey." 

-What  boy,  sir?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  the  carols,  Mrs. 
Venn?" 

••You'll  hardly  catch  'em  now,  my 
dear,  they're  long  gone  by." 
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I  glanced  at  her,  and  opened  the 
door  on  Nick  lounging  in  its  shadow. 

"A  glad  Yule  to  thee,  Marget  Cat- 
ton!    A  glad  Yule,  Tom." 

•Can  you  still  see  the  singers,  air?"' 

•Just  the  last  of  them.  I  say,  what 
a  wind!  I'm  leaving  you  in  an  awful 
draught,  Mrs.  Venn." 

I  shut  myself  outside  with  Nick, 
who  was  rubbing  his  brows  rather 
soberly. 

••Merry  Christmas,  Nick!  You're 
out  early." 

"Ay.  The  Great  Ones  are  sleeping. 
'Tis  my  occasion." 

•'What  would  you  like  to  do  7" 

"Shall  we  go  carolling  for  our 
friends,  Tom?  There  be  many  set 
about  getting  pennies  from  them  that 
hear,  but  few  enow  to  sing  out  o*  love 
to  the  deaf.  Let's  tune  up  some  of  our 
favorites,  Tom." 

"I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  a  good 
deal." 

'Thou'lt  get  it  again  from  me  Let 
us  sing  the  Levy-Dew  for  Marget. 
She  liked  that" 

••But  Marget  isn't  deaf,  Nick." 

"Ay,  she  be— century-deaf,"  said 
Nick  with  a  catch  in  his  throat  "So 
come  now: 

"Here  we  bring  new  water 

From  the  well  so  dear. 
For  to  worship  God  with. 

This  Happy  New  Year. 
Sing  levy-dew,  sing  levy-dew. 

The  water  and  the  wine; 
The  seven  bright  gold  wires 

And  the  bugles  they  do  shine. 

Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  toe, — 
Open  you  the  West  Door, 

And  turn  the  Old  Year  go: 
Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  chin, — 
Open  you  the  East  Door, 

And  let  the  New  Year  in." 

"Where  now,  Nickr 
••To   the   graveyard,"  said  **,  and 
there    we    turned;    and    there,    that 
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Christmas  afternoon,  we  lingered  sing- 
ing carols  for  the  deaf. 

For  a  newly-burled  child  Nick 
crooned  the  Virgin's  Lullaby: 

'This  other  night  I  saw  a  sight, 
A  mayd  a  cradle  keep: 
'Lullay/  she  sung,  and  said  among, 
*Lie  still,  my  child,  and  sleep.' " 

For  an  ancient  lord  he  chose  the 
Boar's  Head  Carol: 

"The  boares  bead  in  hands  I  bring, 
With  garlands  gay  and  birds  singing; 
I  pray  you  all  help  me  to  sing, 
Qui  estis  in  cotwtvto." 

Old  words  and  airs  came  back  to 
me  in  fragments  as  we  crept  among 
the  graves  in  the  falling  darkness. 

"Here  be  some  of  our  fellows,  here 
lies  jolly  Gregory,"  said  Nick  pres- 
ently, as  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  burying-ground. 
"Let's  give  'em  a  rouser: 

"  The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  he  sat, 
He  had  on  him  his  tabard  and  his  hat, 
His  tar-box,  his  pipe,  and  flagat; 
And  his  name  was  called  jolly  jolly 
Wat 
For  he  was  a  good  herd's-boy, 

Ut  hoy! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much 
Joy/ 
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of  the  coffins,  Nick.  I  noticed  It  the 
day  I  came." 

"Then  'tis  a  howling  shame!"  cried 
Nick.  I  heard  his  teeth  chattering  as 
he  spoke.  "Ay,  'tis!  Why  canna  they 
leave  old  bones  in  peace?  Hugh 
Withun  lay  yonder — see,  even  his 
monument  uprooted  too!"  He  ran 
forward  and  caressed  the  rotting  slab 
that  lay  beside  a  pile  of  rubbish; 
broken  earth  and  stones  and  splinters. 

"Oh,  Withun,  where  dost  be?  Can 
I  not  sing  for  thee  as  for  the  rest? 
Wilt  never  hear  thy  bad  boy's  voice 
again? — 


There  are  ten  verses  In  the  Shep- 
herd's Carol,  and  we  sang  them  lustily 
from  start  to  finish: 

"  'Now  may  I  well  both  hope  and  sing, 
For  I  have  been  at  Christ's  bearing; 
Home  to  my  fellows  now  will  I  fling; 
Christ  of  heaven  to  His  bliss  us  bring.' 

Ut  hoy! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy." 

"Gregory  set  store  by  you,"  said 
Nick.  He  lay  on  his  face  and  knocked 
the  bitten  grass.  "Hillo,  old  boy,  dost 
hear?'  he  called.  "Tom,"  he  sat  up 
looking  around  with  puzzled  eyes,, 
"what  be  they  up  to  wi'  the  graves 
here?  They  be  all  digged  about,  and 
their  stones  down-turned." 

"I  think  they've  been  shifting  some 
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There  is  no  rose  of  swych  virtue 
As  is  the  rose  that  bare  Jhesu. 
AUeluyar 
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'Which  of  all  this  dust  be  thou, 
Withun?  laid  open  thus  to  the  bitter 
air!  .  .  .  Tom,  is  that  thee  shiver- 
ing?— 

"  'For  In  this  rose  contained  was 
Heven  and  erth  in  litil  space; 
Res  mirandaP 

"Sing,  Tom,  sing  wi'  me,  for  I 
canna  keep  my  teeth  steady.  Try  to 
like  him,  Tom,  a'  loved  thy  voice. 

"  *By  that  rose  we  well  may  see 
There  be  one  God  in  persons  three; 

Pares  format 
The  angeles  sungen  the  shepherdes  to> 
Gloria  in  exedsis  Deo; 

OaudeamusP 

"What  be  this  here? 

Leve  we  all   this  worldy  mirth/ 
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[Look,  Tom!] 

4 And  follow  we  this  joyful  birth. 
TranseamusP 


"Tom,  what  is  It?" 


I      i.     r      , 


CHAPTER  VI. 

He  handed  me  a  small  and  quripus 
object:  it  appeared  to  be  a  box  ot  fam, 
but  a  box  that  had  no  opening,, being 
soldered  about  lid  and  hinge  vmtU  one 
might  have  supposed  it  solid,  but  jtbat 
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something  rattled  within  when  it  was 
shaken. 

"Where  did  you  find  this,  Nick?"  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  head,  which  was 
beginning  to  ache  violently,  and  the 
wind  cut  through  me  with  unendur- 
able sharpness. 

"Among  yon  rubble.  Dost  think 
•thou  canst  prise  it  open?  My 
hands  be  so  cold  I  canna  put 
strength  to  it,  yet  my  brain's  like  a 
stew  full  o'  pepper.  Do  let's  get  at 
the  innards,  Tom." 

"This  needs  tool-work,  Nick.  I'll 
have  it  opened  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  see  it  in  the  evening." 

"Ay,  wilt  thou  be  here?"  said  Nick, 
staring  strangely. 

"Yes,  of  course,  old  fellow.  I  say, 
get  under  my  coat— this  wind  is  freez- 
ing." 

I  felt  his  small  body  shaking  and 
burning  against  mine. 

"Art  very  angry  wi'  me?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"I,  Nick!" 

"I  know  'twas  a  folly,  I  know  I 
-shouldna  ha'  gone  abroad  in  my  gear, 
and  the  gloves  too.  Thou  didst  warn 
me  o'  that,  but  I  was  ever  breaking 
rules.  Wlthun,  lift  me  up,  the  breath 
catches  in  my  ribs." 
.     "Nick  ....  Nick!" 

"Ay,  be  thou  not  vexed  wi'  me,  nor 
wi'  Tom  Thacker — see  to  Tom,  wilt 
thou.  Wlthun?  he  was  never  a  tough 
one  like  me.  I'll  find  my  owche,  old 
Witbun,  when  I  be  better,  I'll  seek 
day  and  night  till  it  be  found,  I  will 
na  rest  till  then  ....  Dost  thou 
not  say  'tis  a  sin  o'  my  immortal  soul 
until  my  owche  be  found?  How  shall 
I  rest  till  then?  .    .    ." 

I  prefer  not  to  dwell  upon  the  pro- 
found misery  of  the  hours  that  fol- 
lowed. My  annual  illness  had  me  in 
thrall,  and  Nick  was  in  worse  case 
than  myself.  He  did  not  recognize  me 
again.     I  do  not  remember  how  we 


parted.  I  only  recall  finding  myself  in 
the  hands  of  old  Mrs.  Venn,  and  the 
darkest  terror  of  that  delirious  night 
lay  in  the  thought  that  the  morrow 
might  bring  to  me  no  Nick  at  alL 

In  the  morning,  to  the  woe  of  my 
kind  nurse,  I  insisted  on  getting  up. 
She  must  have  found  me  a  bad  patient 
I  declined  a  doctor  with  vehemence; 
he  would,  I  knew,  forbid  my  outgoing. 
When  Mrs.  Venn  saw  me  make  for 
the  door  she  wrung  her  hands. 

"You'll  catch  your  death!"  she 
moaned. 

"But  I  must  go.  I  must  find  a 
smith." 

I  know  she  thought  me  out  of  my 
wits. 

"What  for,  my  dear?" 

"I  must  get  this  open  to-day." 
Nick's  find  was  in  my  hand.  I  had 
made  a  promise,  and  its  fulfilment  was 
the  last  grace  I  could  show  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I  dared  not 
go  to  meet  him  with  that  small  casket 
still  unopened. 

"But  it  is  Boxing-Day,  sir,"  she  re- 
minded me. 

"Well,  I  must  get  hold  of  someone." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"I'll  see  to  it  Go  sit  by  the  fire  now, 
do,  my  dear,  and  take  your  gruel." 

In  an  hour  she  had  returned,  and 
laid  the  box  beside  me,  its  lid 
wrenched  off.  I  did  not  examine  the 
contents  until  I  was  alone.  First  a 
slip  of  parchment,  scrawled  with 
Latin  in  a  crabbed  and  ancient  hand 
— one  sentence  only — 

"Lord,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  when 
this  sin  shall  come  to  light,  have  mercy 
on  the  souls  of  Hugh  Withun  and  Nicho- 
las Cope." 

I  knit  my  brows  and  tried  to  under- 
stand it.  But  the  puzzle  was  beyond 
me.    "This  sin."    What  sin? 

Returning  to  the  casket,  I  shook  out 
its  sole  remaining  contents:  an  an- 
tique brooch  of  beaten  gold,  set  with 
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four  dulled  gems  and  a  pearl  in  the 
middle.    - 

CHAPTER   VIL 

Nothing  now  would  have  kept  me 
from  seeking  Nick  this  day,  and  I 
prayed  from  my  soul  for  a  glimpse 
of  him — an  Instant's  respite  only  In 
which  to  restore  to  him  the  lost  treas- 
ure that  would  bring  him  joy  and 
peace. 

When  dusk  came  I  watched  my  op- 
portunity, eluded  my  nurse,  and 
slipped  out,  muffled  In  my  warmest 
things.  In  the  pocket  of  my  greatcoat 
lay  the  thrice-precious  jewel. 

I  looked  for  Nick  first  about  the 
Cathedral  grounds,  but  he  was  not 
there.  Then  I  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  Castle,  and  amongst  the  ruins 
I  found  him — stretched  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where,  he  had  told 
me,  we  boys  had  been  wont  to  sleep. 
He  was  flushed  and  breathing  heavily, 
and  seemed  half-conscious  only;  but 
my  step  aroused  him,  and  he  wel- 
comed me  with  eyes  too  bright 

'Where  hast  been  so  long?"  he  said. 

•Nick,  I've  news  for  you,  good 
news!" 

"Ay,  but  let  me  speak.  Oh,  I  have 
forgot  my  sermon,  and  Holy  Innocents 
is  hard  upon  us.  When  is  it?  To- 
morrow? Nay,  next  day.  Bring  me 
my  sermon  to  con,  I  shall  make  hash 
of  it  else.'9 

"Never  mind  your  sermon,  dear  old 
chap.      Listen " 
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'Ay,  let  sermon  go.  I  shallna  speak 
it,  I  reckon.  Now  tell  me.  Withun"— 
(the  name  was  an  arrow  in  my  heart) 
—"tell  me  truly,  if  I  die  afore  my 
owche  be  found,  must  my  spirit  walk 
from  Saint  Nicholas  to  Childermas— 
must  it,*  Withun?" 

"Yes,  but,  Nicholas " 

"Withun!  Withun!"  Two  feverish 
little  hands  gripped  me.  "Let  me  not 
die  afore  my  term  be  out!  let  me  not 
Withun.  I  do  na  want  to  be  burled 
among  the  bishops;  I  want  to  He  wi' 


my  mates.    What  will  I  do  the  year- 
long in  that  solemn  place,  that  house 
o'    stone    where    the    sun    so   rarely 
comes?    Lonely  I'll  lie  there,  and  full 
o'  longing.    I  be  a  boy,  I  be  no  bishop 
— I  want  the  earth  and  the  air,  and 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  the  sound 
o'  boys'  feet  trampling  in  the  grass, 
and   the  call  o'   boys'   voices  in  the 
playing-fields,   and  the   hearts  o'   my 
fellows   beating  wl'   mine  under  the 
living  sod.     Oh,  Withun,  shall  "I  die 
afore  my  term  be  sped?     Lift  me  a 
little — the  breath  hurts  still — I  want 
to  see  thy  eyes  to  tell  me  truly  .    .    . 
I  canna  see  them,  they  be  too  wet 
....  Ay,  well.     So  I  must  lie  1' 
the  church  wl'  the  old  ones  and  the 
great  ones,  I  that  be  young  and  small; 
but,   ha,  ha!  Withun!  I  shall  a  little 
cheat  'em!    I  shall  escape  'em  once  in 
a  twelvemonth,  eh?     I  shall  get  my 
holy-day  come  each  December,  eh?    I 
have   thy    word    for    that — my    three 
good  weeks  to  seek  the  owche  I  lost; 
oh,  never,  never,  never  be  It  found! 
... 
"What  was  thy  news?" 
'My  news,  old  fellow?" 
*Ay,  thy  good  news,  Withun." 
"Why    .    .    .    that    Tom   Thacker's 
better,  Nick,  and  sends  his  love." 

"Give  him  mine,  Withun.  Look  to 
him  kindly,  Withun.  Oh,  Withun,  lift 
me  up  .    .    ." 

But  there  was  nothing  to  lift  The 
ghost  of  Nicholas  Cope  slipped  through 
my  arms. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Repassing  the  Cathedral,  before  I 
turned  the  angle  of  the  East  Wall  I 
heard  an  anvil  clinking  in  the  night 
"Catton's  at  some  work/9  I  thought 
My  hand  thrust  Into  my  pocket  closed 
on  the  fragments  of  the  iron  box 
whose  contents  Withun  had  carried  to 
his  grave.  "To-morrow  I  will  get  this 
re-soldered."  I  came  round  the  corner 
where  Catton's  forge  once  stood. 
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The  cold  wall  only  met  me,  the  ring 
of  the  hammer  fell  silent,  .  .  .  but 
was  It  imagination  that  an  old  spare 
figure,  with  a  face  like  puckered 
parchment,  slid  past  me  out  of  the 
shadows  hugging  a  secret  object  to 
its  breast?  ...  I  turned  my  head 
and  there  was  nothing. 

"God  rest  your  soul,  Hugh  Withun," 
I  said,  "and  let  us  be  friends  at  last; 
for  I  too  have  found  our  boy's  lost 
owche,  and  taken  the  guilt  of  its  loss 
on  my  own  shoulders  for  his  dear 
sake." 

That  night  in  my  room  I  added  three 
words  to  the  Latin  script  upon  the 
parchment,  and  the  tiny  casket,  which 
was  soldered  in  my  presence  on  the 
morrow,  contained,  besides  the  jewel, 
a  plea  for  mercy  on  the  souls  of  Hugh 
Withun,  Nicholas  Cope,  and  Thomas 
Thacker. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  at- 
tended service  in  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  against  my  nurse's  wish,  but  my 
chill  was  abating,  and  this  was  to  be 
my  valediction  to  Welchester.  Noth- 
ing now  detained  me.  and  I  meant  to 
join  my  friends  in  Bridestow  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

As  I  entered  the  doors  I  passed  my 
old  verger,  and  a  moment  later  heard 
him  whisper  to  one  behind  me — 

"Your  gentleman  still  looks  very 
bad." 

"He's  better  than  he  was,  Mr. 
Withers,"  murmured  a  voice  I  knew, 
and  glancing  back  I  saw  that  Mar- 
garet Venn  was  following  in  my  wake. 
She  looked  a  scared  apology,  but  I 
smiled  and  waited  for  her,  and  we 
took  our  seats  together. 

I  could  not  fix  my  thoughts  on  the 
service.  Concentration  Is  difficult  in 
certain  periods  of  convalescence.  Most 
of  the  time  I  sat  with  my  hands  over 
my  eyes,  thinking  of  Nick  lying  not 
far  away,  and  wondering  whether  he 
found  the  sermon  dull.    The  text,  as 


being  appropriate  I  suppose  to  the  day, 
was  "Suffer  little  children  .  .  ."  I 
hardly  heard  the  words,  but  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  was  of  a  wonderful 
sweetness  .    .    . 

A  soft  hand  touched  my  knee.  I 
uncovered  my  eyes.  Beside  me  sat  a 
little  girl,  a  charming  child,  rosy  and 
smiling.  I  had  not  observed  her  be- 
fore. Nor  had  I  observed  that  the 
entire  congregation  was  one  of  chil- 
dren, their  eyes,  alert  and  friendly 
beyond  the  wont  of  youngsters  in 
church,  all  fixed  upon  the  pulpit.  No, 
there  was  one  man  among  the  flock, 
a  lean  old  fellow,  in  a  black  robe,  sit- 
ting in  a  far  corner;  and  his  eyes  also 
burned  upon  the  preacher.  The  chil- 
dren were  dressed  in  a  fashion  fa- 
miliar to  me;  I  glanced  down  at  my 
own  long  hose  .    .    . 

"Tomr 

"Hello,  Margetr 

"Doetna  he  look  splendid!" 

Then  I,  too,  turned  to  the  pulpit, 
and  there  saw  Nicholas  Cope  in  all 
his  bravery.  He  grinned  across  at  me, 
and  had  ado,  I  knew,  not  to  wave 
his  hand. 

".  .  .  and  lastly,"  said  Nicholas 
Cope,  "I  tell  ye  this.  Christ  has  a 
liking  for  fun  and  good  sport  and  a 
laughing  heart  A'U  damn  no  boy  for 
pure  mischief,  so  it  was  pure  mischief 
— for,  fellows,  mischief  can  be  crooked 
too;  and  we  all  know,  better  than 
them  that  leathers  us  after  the  act, 
whether  ours  was  the  crooked  sort  or 
no.  And,  another  thing,  a  chap  must 
learn  to  take  his  own  leatherings — ay, 
though  he  be  a  prince  he  must! — and 
to  bear  'em  wi'  a  good  grace  and  not 
whimper,  for  'twas  up  to  him  If  a* 
chose  to  swallow  the  jam  afore  a' 
gulped  down  the  powder,  and  don't  ye 
forget  it  It's  cheek  o'  me  to  be  up 
here  talking  morality  at  ye  when  ye 
all  know  me  the  worst  truant  o»  the 
pack:  I  never  could  keep  my  mind  o* 
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my  book  when  window  was  open  and 
earth  called  .  .  .  but  God  made  the 
earth,  and  man  only  made  the  lesson, 
an*  I  don't  believe  He's  angry  wi*  a 
chap  for  loving  His  work  the  better 
o*  the  two— He  shouldna  ha'  made 
boys  and  ice  to  be  in  one  season  if 
He  hadna  wanted  'em  to  come  to- 
gether. May  he  forgive  me  my  sins; 
I've  had  a  jolly  good  time,  and  I 
canna  think  He  grudged  me.  For 
Christ's  Self  was  one  time  a  child  like 
us,  and  that's  why  A'  keeps  a  smile 
for  our  mirth  so  well  as  a  tear  for  our 
sorrow. 

"Let  us  now  sing  the  Carol  o'  the 
Cherry-Tree  to  the  glory  of  the 
Virgin  and  her  Child — up  wi'  ye  all, 
and  lustily: 

"  'Joseph  was  an  old  man 
And  an  old  man  was  he.' " 

Voices  of  children,  a  bright  wave  of 
them,  flooded  the  Cathedral  to  the 
roof.  But  something  checked  my 
throat,  and  Nick,  I  could  scarcely  see 
for  a  swimming  in  my  eyes.  I  only 
Tcnew  that  he  was  looking  fixedly  upon 
me  through  all  the  singing,  and  that 
before  the  final  verse  he  was  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit  and  coming  my 
way.  Beside  my  seat  he  paused,  and 
his  voice  rang  in  my  ear  like  a  bell 
heard  in  a  mist: 

"O  I  shall  be  as  -dead,  Tom, 
As  the  stones  in  the  wall; 

O  the  stones  in  the  streets,  Tom, 
Shall  mourn  for  me  all. 

"Upon  Saint  Nicholas  next,  Tom, 
My  uprising  shall  be, 
O  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  thou, 
Tom  Thacker, 
Shall  all  rise  with  me  .  .  .  ." 


"Are  you  not  coming? — do  you  feel 
so  bad,  my  dear?" 

Blackwood's  Hftfudne. 


The  congregation  was  almost  dis- 
persed. Margaret  Venn  and  I  alone 
kept  our  seats. 

"In  a  few  minutes,  mother.  No, 
I'm  as  right  as  rain — really.  Trot 
home  now;  I'll  be  there  soon  to  get 
my  box  strapped." 

She  left  me;  and  I  stepped  along  the 
empty  grandeur  of  that  place,  once  to 
touch  in  farewell  the  hand  of  Nicholas 
Cope,  where  he  lay  among  the  noble 
tombs  of  four  of  Mother  Church's 
brightest  gems,  a  pearl  in  their  midst 

CHAPTER  X. 

On  my  friend's  estate  in  Bridestow 
there  is  a  well  reported  to  be  bottom- 
less. Soon  after  my  arrival  I  de- 
manded an  introduction  to  it,  and  my 
hostess,  full  of  welcome  and  com- 
miseration, led  the  way. 

"Too  bad,  you  missed  the  best  of 
the  fun,"  she  chattered.  "You  don't 
look  very  grand  even  now — I  hope  you 
didn't  come  on  to  us  too  soon — how- 
ever, we'll  nurse  you  round  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle  for  New  Year  and  Twelfth- 
Night  And  next  year  you  must  be 
sure  and  be  here  for  Christmas." 

"I'm   afraid  you  mustn't  count  on 
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me. 

"Oh,  come,  now!"  She  shook  her 
head  laughingly.  "A  prior  engage- 
ment, I  suppose?" 

'Yes,  a  prior  engagement." 

'So  likely,  isn't  it!  Here's  the  well. 
You  wouldn't  believe  how  long  it  is 
before  one  hears  the  splash.  Let's 
find  a  stone  or  something." 

"This  will  do."  I  drew  my  hand 
from  my  pocket. 

"What  is  it?  (There!  have  you 
dropped  it?)  Nothing  that  matters,  I 
hope.  If s  past  recovery  now  till 
Judgment  Day.    Listen!" 

Faint  and  far  I  heard  the  splash. 

Eleanor  Farjenn, 
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An  anthology  of  Victorian  poetry, 
designed  to  stand  beside  the  same 
editor's  admired  "Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse/'  finds  a  high  standard 
of  judgment  awaiting  it.  But  if  it  is 
as  good  as  we  expect  it  to  be,  its  place 
is  vacant  and  ready  for  it;  for  un- 
doubtedly the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  its  predecessor  was  that  devoted  to 
the  Victorians.  What  seemed  sins 
of  omission  in  those  pages  could 
not  reasonably  be  objected  to;  the 
demands  of  space  had  to  be 
held  responsible.  But  there  were 
also  .  eccentric  inclusions,  unheard- 
of  poets,  verses  which  seemed 
to  owe  their  place  there  to  a  personal 
fantasy.  Of  course  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  in  one  sense  personal,  and 
rightly  so;  they  were  the  poems  which 
one  man  admired,  not  merely  those 
which  everybody  has  agreed  to  ad- 
mire. But  when  the  man  is  Sir  Arthur 
Qulller-Couch,  we  expect,  even  when 
we  do  not  agree  with  his  taste,  to  be 
able  to  discern  the  kind  of  line  he 
would  take,  if  challenged,  in  defending 
and  explaining  his  judgments;  and 
there  were  not  a  few  of  the  poems 
offered  us  which  certainly  seemed  be- 
yond defence. 

Sir  Arthur  expressly  disclaims  (in 
the  preface  to  his  new  volume)  the 
view  that  an  anthologist  should  de- 
vote himself  to  rescuing  stray,  half- 
forgotten  poems,  leaving  the  known 
writers  in  their  security  and  searching 
out  the  occasional  happy  inspirations 
of  the  unknown.  He  rejects  this 
theory  on  the  ground  that  most  of  such 
trouvailles  would  "be  found  on  exam- 
ination to  miss  being  first-rate"  and  to 
have  deserved  their  lot;  "at  all 
events,"  he  says,  "they  must  await 
another  rescuer."     This  is  oddly  ex- 

•  The  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse: 
Chosen  by  Arthur  Qo tiler- Couch.  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.  London :  Frowde.  8s.  net.) 


pressed.     It  would  seem  to  say  that 
this  anthologist  has  confined  himself 
to  the  broad  highway,  plucking  only 
from    the    well-known    names.     This 
was  not  the  rule  of  the  earlier  vol- 
ume, and  is  still  less  so  of  the  new 
one.    An  anthology,  indeed,  would  be 
a  tame  affair  if  it  denied  itself  the 
right  to  adventure  in  unfamiliar  by- 
paths.    But  as   Sir  Arthur's  precept 
has  no  relation  to  his  practice  in  this 
matter,  it  need  not  delay  us.    We  can- 
not miss  the  implication,  however,  that 
he  has  refused  everything  which  falls 
short  of  being  first-rate.    That  is  most 
proper,    and   no   impossible   standard, 
when  we  remember  (what  Sir  Arthur 
has  implicitly  denied)  that  the  first- 
rate  is  as  likely  to  be  found  In  minor 
poetry  as  in  major — in  other  words, 
that    the    first-rate,    though    of.  one 
quality,  is  of  all  kinds.    We  leave  the 
preface    and    turn    over    the    poems 
themselves,  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine of  them,  filling  all  but  a  thou- 
sand pages.     "Victorian"   Is   a   word 
which  has.  a  moral  as. well  as  a  tem- 
poral meaning,   and   Sir  Arthur  was 
clearly  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
former  in  settling  where  he  was  going 
to  begin.    Landor,  who  heads  the  list, 
came  of  age   some  five  and  twenty 
years  before  the  death  of  George  III., 
but  he  belongs  to  Victorian  times  as 
certainly    as    Wordsworth    (only    five 
years   his   senior)  does  not     On  the 
other  hand,  can  any  meaning  of  the 
word,  literal  or  other,  cover  the  poet 
who   closes   the  procession — Mr.   Laa- 
celles  Abercrombie — whose  work,  with 
that  of  several  yet  younger  writers, 
also  included,  belongs  by  every  affin- 
ity (as  well  as  by  time)  to  the  twenti- 
eth century?     However,  strictness  In 
this  would  be  pedantic,  and  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  the  book,  which 
are  roughly  all  that  strictness  would 
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role  out,  are  too  interesting  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  we  shall  need  them 
presently  to  point  one  of  the  morals 
"which  the  whole  collection  suggests. 
But  before  we  get  to  that,  some  de- 
scription must  be  given  of  the  collec- 
tion Itself. 

As  the  number  of  poets  represented 
is  something  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  of  whom  about  one  in  five 
will  probably  be  quite  unknown  to 
most  readers  even  by  name,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  editor,  so  far  from  avoid- 
ing the  out-of-the-way  places,  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  discovering 
merit  in  them.  He  has  found  it  in  all 
corners  of  the  British  Islands,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  several 
of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Browning 
Is  foUdwed  by  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  Thackeray  by  Henry  Ellison, 
Emily  Bront6  by  Ernest  Charles  Jones, 
Robert  Bridges  by  Samuel  Wadding- 
ton.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  within 
one  day's  journey  that  he  secured 
either  of  these  pairs.  But  it  is  the 
privilege  of  anthologies  to  arrange 
these  queer  alliances;  and  if  we  find 
It  disconcerting  to  pass,  for  example, 
from  the  swaying  rhythms  and  the 
wonderful  phrases  of  Whitman's 
"Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking" 
straight  into  a  meek  little  rondeau  by 
Charles  Dent  Bell  (whoever  he  may 
be),  or  from  a  lyric  which  sings  that 

The  love  she  coyly  hid  at  heart 
Was  shyly  conscious  in  her  ey* 

to  the  radiant  beauty  of  "Love  In  the 
Valley,"  we  reflect  that' nothing  com- 
pels us  to  read  page  by  page,  and  that 
a  book  like  this  Is  meant  to  wander 
in,  not  to  march  through.  So  we  skip 
the  love  she  coyly  hid  for  the  richer 
pabulum  of  Meredith,  wondering  pres- 
ently why,  If  room  could  be  found  for 
one  of  the  slightest  of  his  lyrics,  the 
tragic  magnificence  of  "Modern  Love" 
should  be  entirely  unrepresented.  We 
pause  next  at  Christina  Rossettl,  a 
generous  and   good   selection,   though 


we  miss  "Where  sunless  rivers  weep" 
and  "Come  to  me  In  the  silence  of  the 
night"  There  follow  three  of  Jean 
Ingelow's  admirable  ballads,  and  a 
handful  from  the  interesting,  provok- 
ing poems  of  T.  E.  Brown.  Lytton 
(the  younger)  is  reduced  to  an  Incon- 
spicuous page  and  a  half,  but  he  is 
not  a  poet  who  can  be  conspicuous 
with  safety.  The  next  poet  arrests  us; 
his  name  is  not  familiar  to  us,  but  if 
he  is  fairly  represented  here,  the  ad- 
mission can  be  made  without  shame. 
This  is  his  quality: 

A  golden  bee  a-cometh 

O'er  the  mere,  glassy  mere.' 
And  a  merry  tale  he  hummeth 
In  my  ear. 

How  he  seized  and  kiss'd  a  blossom 

Prom  its  true  thorny  tree,    ' 
Pluck'd  and  placed  in  Annie's  bosom, 
Hums  the  bee! 

This  is  a  complete  poem.  Three 
others  by  the  .same  writer,  on  the  same 
level  of  passion  and  execution,  are 
Included  by  Sir  Arthur;  and  we  are 
abruptly  stopped  in  our  search  to  face 
the  question— What,  then,  is  his  stan- 
dard of  the  first-rate?  Which  of  its 
conditions  can  be  satisfied  by  this  un- 
happy little  snatch?  If  such  trifles 
are  not  neatly  turned  they  are  nothing; 
and  neatness  is  a  quality  it  would  be 
difficult  to  claim  for  this  one.  "Album 
verse"  is  better  represented,  it  is  true, 
In  other  parts  of  the  volume.  Freder* 
ick  Locker,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  are 
all  there,  making  the  poet  of  the  bee 
look  all  the  shabbier  by  their  trlmness. 
But  he  easily  escapes  notice  in  the 
tracts  of  Inferiority,  of  the  more  am- 
bitious kinds,  which  we  discover  else* 
where,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  look 
out  for  the  bad  rather  than  the  good. 
Whittier  wrote  some  pleasing  verses 
and  one  or  two  beautiful  poems;  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  the  Irish  antiquary, 
did  some  useful  work  in  preparing  the 
way    for   Synge   and   Lady   Gregory; 
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each  of  them  is  here  allowed  more 
space  than  either  Whitman  or  Cov- 
entry Patmore.  James  Thomson  had 
an  interesting  poetic  gift,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  justify  his  claim  to  oc- 
cupy thirteen  pages  in  a  volume  where 
Christina  Rossetti  gets  only  eleven 
and  her  brother  a  good  deal  less.  Simi- 
larly Robert  Buchanan  bulks  larger 
than  Robert  Bridges,  Sydney  Dobell 
and  Roden  Noel  than  either  Frederick 
or  Charles  Tennyson.  These  are  hardly 
proportions  which  commend  or  explain 
themselves. 

Sir  Arthur  Qulller-Couch  seems  In- 
deed   to    be    fatally    attracted    by    a 
species  of  poetry  which  might  perhaps 
be  considered  worthy  of  attention  in  a 
study    of    the    Victorian    mind,    but 
which  Is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  col- 
lection like  this.     This  is  the  poetry 
which  exemplifies  the  Victorian  taste 
for  romance  and  its  Incapacity  to  ana- 
lyze what  is  really  meant  by  the  word. 
Picturesque     names,     hectic     metres, 
slack  phrasing,  and  over  it  all  the  un- 
mistakable thin  air  of  the  drawing- 
room — of  such  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  verse  produced  by  the  lesser  writ- 
ers In  the  middle  decades  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.    In  the  kind  of  liter- 
ary history  which  shades  off  into  the 
history   of  taste  and   manners   these 
things  are  Instructive.    They  show  the 
great  romantic  Impulse  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  still  persisting  and  still  try- 
ing to  support  itself  on  sentimental 
visions.     There  was   still   hope   that 
vagueness   and   ecstasy  were  enough 
for  romance;  if  the  creature  seemed  to 
drop   after  all,  you    must  try   again 
and  make  sentiment  revel  in  itself  still 
more  lovingly.    The  Influence  of  Ten- 
nyson, no  doubt,  counted  enormously 
in  all  this.    It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  Influence  was  bad  in  itself,  though 
it  did  In  fact  affect  smaller  writers  as 
such    overpowering    influences    will, 
more  through  his  weakness  than  his 
strength.  It  was  rather  that  he  seemed 


In  those  days  to  have  settled  once  for 
all  what  poetry  was.    Poetry  was,  In 
short,  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  and  the 
question  needed  to  be  no  further  con- 
sidered.    Hence,  of  course,  plenty  of 
direct  imitation.    But  the  effect  of  this 
submissiveness     spread     wider     than 
those   who  simply   tried  to  write  as 
like  Tennyson  as  they  conkL    Poetry, 
even  where  it  tried  to  express  itself 
sincerely,  was  relieved  from  all  neces- 
sity of  examining  its  alms  and  objects; 
all  that  had  been  decided,  and  the  poet 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  as  pret- 
tily as  he  was  able.     A  standard  of 
beauty  which  is  put  on  one  side  as 
final  and  inviolate  is  worse  than  use- 
less.    Nothing  can  keep  art  alive  but 
the  existence  of  a  standard  which  is 
itself  perpetually  subject  to  criticism. 
Unfortunately  the  criticism  it  gener- 
ally gets   (when  at  last  attention  is 
called  to  it)  is  mere  rejection,  which 
leaves  things  no  better  off  than  before. 
Yet  there  is  more  hope  for  the  future 
m  chaos  than  in  numbness;  and  the 
years   In   which   only   Tennyson   was 
allowed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  which 
the  only  news  of  what  there  was  there 
had  to  come  through  him,  seem  now  a 
depressing   interlude    as    far    as    the 
lesser   figures   are   concerned.     Many 
lessons  may  be  drawn  from  it    One 
is    that   whenever    art   is   thus   held 
stationary  it  does   not  even  acquire 
mechanical  skill  of  hand.    It  might  be 
supposed  that  when  writers  are  not 
harassed  by  the  desire  to  peer  and 
search,  each  man  for  himself,  among 
the  possibilities  of  beauty,  they  would 
have  leisure  for  an  amount  of  serene 
practice  which  would  at  least  bring 
the  general  level  of  expression  to  a 
high  pitch  of  ease  and  finish.     The 
ragged.     Imperfect    workmanship     of 
page  upon  page  of  Sir  Arthur's  poets 
dispels  any  such  idea.    Take  a  speci- 
men picked  at  random: 

In  the  spring  twilight,  in  the  colored 
twilight, 
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Whereto  the  latter  primroses  are  stars, 

An  early  nightingale 

Letteth  her  love  adown  the  tender  wind, 

That  thro'  the  eglantine 

In  mixed  delight  the  fragrant  music 
bloweth 

On  to  me. 

Where  in  the  twilight,  in  the  color'd 
twilight, 

I  sit  beside  the  thorn  upon  the  hllL 

The  mavis  sings  upon  the  old  oak  tree 

Sweet  and  strong, 

Strong  and  sweet, 

Soft,  sweet,  and  strong, 

And  with  his  voice  interpreted  the  si- 
lence 

Of  the  dim  vale  when  Philomel  is 
mute! 

The  poem  of  which  these  are  the  first 
lines  (it  is  one  of  Sydney  Dobell's)  has 
a  soft  wavering  charm  about  it  which 
shall  not  be  disparaged;  but  the  writer 
seems  to  have  no  hold  whatever  upon 
the  form  he  is  using.  The  lines  slip 
from  his  grasp;  he  can  manage  a  full 
phrase  of  ordinary  length,  as  in  the 
second  and  fourth  lines,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  vary  that  rhythm  are  artless 
indeed.  He  cannot  even  have  seen  the 
difficulty  of  this  kind  of  metrical 
scheme,  or  he  would  at  least  have 
tried  to  keep  triviality  out  of  the  short 
lines,  where  it  is  most  conspicuous. 
"On  to  me"  is  enough  to  show  how 
little  the  writer  understood  that  if  he 
took  care  of  the  short  lines  the  long 
ones  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
One  might  use  the  same  sort  of  analy- 
sis on  the  wording  of  these  lines,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  scores  of  others  in 
the  volume,  to  Illustrate  the  lack  of 
style  understood  and  controlled.  But, 
though  a  book  which  gives  by  selec- 
tion a  complete  account  of  Victorian 
poetry,  in  its  leanness  as  well  as  in  its 
richness,  is  interesting  in  its  way,  it  is 
not  the  book  the  editor  led  us  to  ex- 
pect 

Distressing  examples  of  the  flatness 
to  which  this  particular  book  conde- 
scends might  be  multiplied  readily 
enough;  but  it  Is  more  useful  to  push 


on  to  the  later  pages,  which  still  await 
us,   to   try  to  say  something  of  the 
welcome  change  in  the  poetical  atmos- 
phere which  meets  us  as  we  do  so. 
The  sense  of  style,  the  hand  that  has 
learnt  its  work,  these  seem  suddenly 
to  become  the  property  of  everybody. 
The  close  and  beautiful  texture  which 
in    the    earlier    generations    belonged 
only  to  the  poets  of  outstanding  genius 
now  appears,  in  all  shades  of  variety, 
in    one    writer    after    another.      The 
source  of  this  remarkable  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  craft  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the 
revival    (for   whatever   reason)    of   a 
speculative  interest  in  the  art.     The 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  the 
theory  of  art  may  not  have  been  al- 
ways very  searching,  nor  the  answers 
extracted  from  it  conclusive;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  for  the  last  thirty  years 
these   matters   have   more   and   more 
occupied,    not   merely   professed   stu- 
dents,   but    all    educated    people    is 
enough  for  our  purpose.     Perceptions 
have    become    quickened,    discrimina- 
tions   made    more    closely,    and    the 
whole  standard  of  execution  raised  for 
all  who  practice  the  art  of  verse.    It 
•has  been  discovered  how  much  may 
be  done,  by  taking  thought,  to  turn  a 
moderate  gift  into  a  fine  talent  There 
is  no  form  of  art  which  is  to-day  more 
thoroughly  alive  in  this  country  than 
that  of  verse.    There  may  or  may  not 
be  genius  at  work  among  us;  the  ques- 
tion is  an  irrelevant  one,  for  it  cannot 
be  answered.    What  Is  certain  is  that 
the   nature   of  good  workmanship   is 
understood,    and    that    a    very    large 
quantity  of  it  is  being  produced  every 
year. 

But  workmanship,  execution,  style, 
are  words  of  which  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  narrow  the  application.  It 
is  not  a  mere  question  of  an  expressive 
vocabulary  and  a  sensitive  ear.  Style, 
in  particular,  is  a  word  which  has 
been  so  mishandled  that  it  is  now 
much  out  of  favor.     But  its  misfor- 
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tunes  have  not  been  its  fault  Its 
meaning  was  understood  to  be  limited 
to  the  shaping  and  coloring  of  the 
phrase;  so  that  when  certain  English 
writers  began  to  follow  the  French  in 
speaking  of  it  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  good  writing  plain  people,  who 
felt  that  there  was,  after  all,  some- 
thing more  in  literature  than  words 
and  their  order,  revolted  and  declared 
that  it  was  only  a  bundle  of  tiresome 
tricks,  better  discarded  altogether. 
Style  has  triumphed  none  the  less  (at 
least  in  verse),  though  the  word  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  gone  out  of  fashion. 
We  should  learn  to  use  it  again  and  to 
use  it  more  accurately.  It  is  an  arbi- 
trary limitation  to  make  it  mean  (as 
Stevenson  sometimes  seems  to  do)  no 
more  than  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  words.  Style  shows  Itself  not  only 
in  the  hand  but  in  the  brain.  It  covers 
everything  in  the  art  which  may  be 
learnt  or  acquired— everything,  that  is 
to  say,  with  which  the  writer  himself 
has  anything  to  do.  Whether  he  has 
the  power  of  origination,  the  creative 
gift,  or  to  what  extent,  is  no  affair  of 
his;  he  can  only  hope  for  the  best  But 
style  is  always  and  everywhere  his 
affair,  and  it  is  of  thought  as  much  as 
of  word.  In  other  words,  more  or 
less  distinguished  thought  is  not 
the    same  v  thing    as    more    or    less 
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profound  thought;  and,  though 
few  of  our  modern  poets  may  dig  very 
deep,  as  only  a  few  of  their  prede- 
cessors did,  it  strikes  us  that  many 
more  of  them  think  with  distinction. 
The  names  of  a  dozen  living  writers 
could  easily  be  picked  out  of  the  book 
before  us  whose  poetry  continually 
shows  fineness  of  style  in  this  broader 
sense;  there  are  others  who  reach  it 
sometimes,  and  there  are  more  who 
have  plenty  of  time  before  them  in 
which  to  reach  it  yet.  We  wonder 
afresh,  as  we  turn  back  again 
to  the  earlier  pages,  how  the  editor 
can  have  borne  to  include  so  much 
careless  and  commonplace  writing  of 
the  mid-century,  and  to  have  given  so 
much  more  space  to  the  slack  and  the 
diffuse  and  the  forgotten  than  to  the 
genuine  talents.  We  would  give  many 
of  the  pages  of  Mangan,  of  Whittier, 
of  Dobell,  of  O'Shaughnessy  for  a  few 
more  from  such  people  as  Beddoes, 
Frederick  Tennyson,  R.  W.  Dixon,  or 
William  Cory.  It  would  seem  that  we 
must  disregard  the  preface,  and  take 
the  book,  not  as  a  collection  of  Victo- 
rian verse  which  is  also  first-rate,  but 
as  a  mirror  held  up  to  Victorian  tastes 
and  methods.  As  such  it  certainly 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  but  it 
must  not  stand  beside  the  real  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse. 


"CAN  WE  STILL  BE  CHRISTIANS?" 


Thought,  like  science,  is  not  na- 
tional, but  cosmopolitan,  and  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  follow  the 
movements  of  intellectual  opinion  on 
the  Continent,  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  thinkers  in  Germany  at  the 
present  moment  is  Professor  Eucken, 
of  the  University  of  Jena.  Edition 
After  edition  of  his  works  are  issued 
at  rapid  Intervals  from  the  press,  a 
sure  proof  of  the  wide  and  growing 


popularity  he  enjoys  among  his  fel- 
low-countrymen; and  the  translations 
of  them  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  England  would  seem  to  show 
that  this  popularity  is  slowly  extend- 
ing to  ourselves.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  a  writer  of  Eucken's  intellectual 
weight  and  eminence  thinks  about 
the  religious  problem  in  the  modern 
world.    It  is  true  we  have  an  expres- 
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sion  of  this  opinion  In  some  of  his 
larger  and  more  recondite  works;  but 
within  the  last  few  months,  he  has 
again  expressed  it  in  a  more  popular 
and  concrete  form  In  a  little  volume 
with  the  title,  "Can  we  still  be  Chris- 
tians?' Before  venturing  upon  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  Professor  Eucken 
is  careful  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future  must  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  traditional  Christianity 
of  the  past.  When  the  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  were  formulated,  and 
even  when  the  Confessions  of  faith  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  the  counter- 
Reformation  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  believers,  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  whether  reformed  or  unre- 
formed,  was  dominated  by  a  pre-sci- 
entiflc  conception  of  the  world  and 
man.  The  Christian  religion,  if  it  is 
to  live  as  a  great  world  religion,  must 
abandon  this  point  of  view.  It  must 
be  prepared  to  quit  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  message  has  from  time  to 
time  been  cast  These  forms  are  only 
the  framework  in  which  the  picture 
of  the  Christian  faith  has  from  time  to 
time  been  set.  They  do  not  constitute 
the  picture  itself.  The  picture  has  a 
power  and  an  attractiveness,  a  spirit- 
ual depth  and  inwardness,  which  mod- 
ern civilization,  in  spite  of  all  its 
achievements  in  other  domains,  can- 
not create,  and  which  it  must  have 
before  it  to  prevent  it  from  sinking 
into  mere  outwardness  and  material- 
ism. It  is  on  this  account  that  Pro- 
fessor Eucken,  in  the  concluding  pages 
.of  his  little  book,  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  not  only  can  still  be 
Christians,  but  that  we  must. 

If  Dr.  Eucken  stood  alone  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element 
in  modern .  life,  It  would  be  permls- 
sable  to  say  that  he  was  an  Isolated 
and    negligible    phenomenon    in    the 


world  of  thought  But  his  views  are 
common  to  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent thinkers  in  modern  Germany.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  these  writers  do 
not  take  up  the  same  definitely  Chris- 
tian attitude  as  himself.  But  all  are  at 
one  with  him  in  refusing  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  totality  of 
things  on  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  natural 
sciences.  This  is  the  line,  for  example, 
of  Professor  Rickert  in  his  remarkable 
work  on  "The  Science  of  Culture  and 
the  Science  of  Nature."  It  Is  the  view 
of  Dr.  Windelband  in  his  "Pneludlen," 
it  Is  the  view  of  Professor  Slmmel  in 
his  "Problems  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History."  All  these  writers  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  theological  preposses- 
sions of  any  kind.  But  they  all  believe 
that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
as  exhibited  in  history,  in  religion,  In 
ethics,  in  art,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  attempt  to  frame  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
world  and  life.  The  natural  sciences 
are  entitled  to  play  a  part,  and  a 
prominent  part,  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  view,  but  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture cannot  present  us  with  a  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  scheme  of 
things  apart  from  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  It  is  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  which  is  feading  con- 
temporary German  thinkers  to  revise 
the  estimates  of  the  value  of  religion 
arrived  at  by  their  fathers  a  generation 
or  two  ago. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  es- 
timates, as  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
long  enough  will  remember,  was  the 
famous  book  of  David  Friedrich 
Strauss,  published  about  forty  years 
ago.  Strauss's  "Old  Faith  and  the 
New"  was  the  last  product  of  his 
brilliant  and  prolific  pen;  and  a  re- 
perusal  of  it  at  this  distance  of  time 
shows  how  far  we  have  travelled  since 
it  fell  like  an  exploding  shell  among 
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the  ranks  of  old  orthodox  believers. 
In  the  preliminary  pages  of  this  "Es- 
say" Strauss  asks  the  question  which 
Eucken  has  just  repeated  in  very  simi- 
lar terms:    Are   we  still    Christians? 
But  he  arrives  at  a  very  different  con- 
clusion.    Starting  from  the  principle 
that  the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity 
are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
understand  its  more  highly  developed 
forms,  Strauss  immediately  applies  this 
principle  to  the  traditional  Christian 
doctrines  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  fall  of  man,  original  sin,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  devil,  and  a  number  of 
other  dogmas;  and  it  is  quite  easy  for 
him  to  show  that  the  modern  world 
no  longer  accepts  these  doctrines  in 
their  traditional  signification.     If  the 
intellectual  forms  in  which  Christian 
believers  in  other  ages  have  attempted 
to  express  the  contents  of  their  faith 
are  to  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the 
substance  of  their  religious  convictions, 
then    the    conclusion    which    Strauss 
reaches  Is  inevitable.     "If,"  he  says, 
"we  do  not  wish  to  resort  to  subter- 
fuges;  if  we  do  not  wish  to  fall  into 
subtleties;   if  we  wish  to  answer  Yes 
or  No;  If  we  wish  to  speak  as  loyal  and 
sincere  men,  we  must  make  the  ad- 
mission— We    are    no    longer    Chris- 
tians."    Apart  from  its  metaphysics, 
which  Is  a  type  of  materialistic  mon- 
ism,   Strauss's    book    represents    the 
dominant  attitude  of  Intellectual  circles 
towards  religion  In  the  last   quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    This  view 
was  powerfully  represented  in  Eng- 
land by  writers  such  as  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Spencer,  and  It  still  prevails 
among  many  who  have  not  yet  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  idea  that 
the    natural    sciences    are    the    only 
means   of  attaining  a   knowledge  of 
the  highest  and  deepest  realities.    To 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  refuse 
to  be  bound  down  by  the  presupposi- 
tions of  the  natural  sciences  to  those 
who,  like  Bucken,  believe  In  the  Im- 


mense significance  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  the  answer  of  Strauss  is  a  su- 
perficial answer.  It  Is  an  answer 
which  is  only  possible  when  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  Is  confused  with  the 
varying  and  temporary  forms  in  which 
religious  truth  finds  expression.  Just 
as  life  itself  exists  independently  of 
the  definitions  of  it  which  we  owe  to 
biologists,  so  does  the  religious  spirit 
exist  independently  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  theologian. 

If  Eucken  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  most  modern  phase  of  German 
intellectual  tendencies,  Bergson  is  an 
equally  prominent  representative  of  the 
mind  of  modern  France.  Bergson  has 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  If  he  ad- 
vocated a  kind  of  atheistic  monism. 
It  is  true  that  he  rejects  the  doc- 
trine which  founds  itself  on  the  unity 
of  Nature  or  the  unity  of  knowledge 
in  a  God  who  is  merely  a  principle  of 
Immobility — a  principle  which  is,  In 
fact,  nothing,  since  it  does  nothing. 
In  his  published  writings  he  has  not  so 
far  dealt  either  with  moral  or  reli- 
gions problems,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait,  perhaps  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  a  full  expression  of  his 
opinions  on  these  important  Issues.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  not  left  without 
witness  of  the  direction  In  which  his 
mind  is  moving.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  Professor  Edouard  Le  Roy's  little 
volume,  "Une  Phllosophle  Nouvelle," 
Bergson  says:  "The  considerations  set 
forth  In  my  'Essay*  on  the  immediate 
facts  of  consciousness  are  intended  to 
bring  to  light  the  fact  of  liberty:  those 
in  'Matter  and  Memory'  touch  upon  the 
reality  of  spirit:  those  In  "Creative  Evo- 
lution' present  creation  as  a  fact 
From  all  this  there  clearly  emerges 
the  idea  of  a  God,  creator  and  free; 
the  generator  at  once  of  matter  and  of 
life,  whose  creative  efforts  as  regards 
life  are  continued  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  species  and  the  constitution  of 
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human  personalities."  It  is  manifest 
from  this  that  Bergson,  as  well  as 
fincken,  is  prepared  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nitely religious  conception  of  the  world. 
Among  ourselves  Professor  James 
Ward,  of  Cambridge,  equal  in  intel- 
lectual eminence  to  the  most  distin- 
guished thinkers  on  the  Continent,  in 
his  last  important  volume  on  "The 
Bealm  of  Ends,"  arrives  at  very  much 
the  same  fundamental  position.  In 
thin  deeply  thoughtful  work  he  tries 
to  ascertain  what  we  can  know  or 
reasonably  believe  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  interpreted 
throughout  and  strictly  in  the  terms 
of  mind,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  scheme  of  things  points 

Tbe  Nation. 


to  a  theism  both  practically  and  theo- 
retically rational,  which  may  claim  our 
faith  while  it  transcends  our  knowl- 
edge. Whether  we  look  at  Germany, 
France,  or  this  country,  we  see  that 
at  the  present  time  much  that  is  high- 
est and  most  illustrious  in  the  think- 
ing world  is  on  the  side  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  a  great  change  from  the 
state  of  mind  existing  thirty  years  ago. 
It  shows  us  that  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
cept a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
world  and  life,  and  yet  be  abreast  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  thought  and  ac- 
tion of  the  modern  world;  that,  in 
fact,  this  conception  ultimately  emerges 
as  the  most  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
of  all. 


THE  ADVENTURER. 


Lionel  Norwood,  from  his  earliest 
days,  had  been  marked  out  for  a  life 
of  crime.  When  quite  a  child  he  was 
discovered  by  his  nurse  killing  flies  on 
the  window-pane.  This  was  before 
the  character  of  the  house-fly  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  common  talk  among 
scientists,  and  Lionel  (like  all  great 
men,  a  little  before  his  time)  had 
pleaded  hygiene  in  vain.  He  was 
smacked  hastily  and  bundled  off  to  a 
preparatory  school,  where  his  aptitude 
for  smuggling  sweets  would  have  lost 
him  many  a  half-holiday  had  not  his 
services  been  required  at  outside-left 
in  the  hockey  eleven.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty he  managed  to  pass  into  Eton,* 
and  three  years  later — with,  one  would 
Imagine,  still  more  difficulty — managed 
to  get  superannuated.  At  Cambridge 
he  went  down-hill  rapidly.  He  would 
think  nothing  of  smoking  a  cigar  in 
academical  costume,  and  on  at  least 
one  occasion  he  drove  a  dogcart  on 
Sunday.  No  wonder  that  he  was  re- 
quested, early  in  his  second  year,  to 
give  up  his  struggle  with  the  Little-go 


and  betake  himself  back  to  London. 

Ix)ndon  is  always  glad  to  welcome 
such  people  as  Lionel  Norwood.  In  no 
other  city  is  it  so  simple  for  a  man  of 
easy  conscience  to  earn  a  living  by 
his  wits.  If  Lionel  ever  bad  any 
scruples  (which,  after  a  perusal  of  the 
above  account  of  his  early  days,  it  may 
be  permitted  one  to  doubt)  they  were 
removed  by  an  accident  to  his  solicitor, 
who  was  run  over  in  the  Argentine  on 
the  very  day  that  he  arrived  there 
with  what  was  left  of  Lionel's  money. 
Reduced  suddenly  to  poverty,  Norwood 
had  no  choice  but  to  enter  upon  a  life  ' 
of  crime. 

Except,  perhaps,  that  he  used  slightly 
less  hair-oil  than  most,  he  seemed  just 
the  ordinary  man  about  town  as  he 
sat  in  his  dressing-gown  one  fine  sum- 
mer morning  and  smoked  a  cigarette. 
His  rooms  were  furnished  quietly  and 
in  the  best  of  taste.  No  signs  of  his 
nefarious  profession  showed  them- 
selves to  the  casual  visitor.  The  ap- 
pealing letters  from  the  Princess  whom 
he  was  blackmailing,  the  wire  appara- 
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tus  which  shot  the  two  of  spades 
down  his  sleeve  during  the  coon-can 
nights  at  the  club,  the  thimble  and 
pea  with  which  he  had  performed  the 
three-card  trick  so  successfully  at 
Epsom  last  week — all  these  were  hid- 
den away  from  the  common  gaze.  It 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  fashion  who 
lounged  in  his  chair  and  toyed  with  a 
priceless  straight-cut 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Masters,  his  confidential  valet,  came  in. 

"Well,"  said  Lionel,  "have  you 
looked  through  the  post?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man.  "There's 
the  usual  cheque  from  Her  Highness, 
a  request  for  more  time  from  the  lady 
in  Tite  Street  with  twopence  to  pay 
on  the  envelope,  and  banknotes  from 
the  Professor  as  expected.  The  young 
gentleman  of  Hill  Street  has  gone 
abroad  suddenly,  Sir." 

"Ah!"  said  Lionel,  with  a  sudden 
frown.  "I  suppose  you'd  better  cross 
him  off  our  list,  Masters." 

"Yes,  Sir.  I  had  ventured  to  do  so, 
Sir.  I  think  that's  all,  except  that  Mr. 
Snooks  is  glad  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  dinner  and  bridge  to- 
night Will  you  wear  the  hair-spring 
coat,  Sir,  or  the  metal  clip?" 

Lionel  made  no  answer.  He  sat 
plunged  in  thought  When  he  spoke  it 
was  about  another  matter. 

"Masters,"  he  said,  "I  have  found 
out  Lord  Fairlie's  secret  at  last.  I 
shall  go  to  see  him  this  afternoon." 

"Yes,  Sir.  Will  you  wear  your  re- 
volver, Sir,  as  it's  a  first  call?" 

"I  think  so.  If  this  comes  off,  Mas- 
ters, It  will  make  our  fortune." 

"I  hope  so,  I  'm  sure,  Sir."  Masters 
placed  the  whisky  within  reach  and 
left  the  room  silently. 

Alone,  Lionel  picked  up  his  paper 
and  turned  to  the  Agony  Column. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  Agony 
Column  of  a  dally  paper  is  not  actu- 
ally so  domestic  as  it  seems.  When 
"Mother"  apparently  says  to  "Floss," 


"Come  home  at  once.  Father  gone 
away  for  week.  Bert  and  Sid  long- 
ing to  see  you,"  what  is  really  hap- 
pening is  that  Barney  Hoker  is  telling 
Jud  Batson  to  meet  him  outside  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  little  place  at 
3  A.M.  precisely  on  Tuesday  morning, 
not  forgetting  to  bring  his  jemmy  and 
a  dark  iantem  with  him.  And  Floss's 
announcement  next  day,  "Coming  home 
with  George,"  is  Jud's  way  of  saying 
that  he  will  turn  up  all  right,  and  half 
thinks  of  bringing  his  automatic  pistol 
with  him  too,  in  case  of  accidents. 

In  this  language — which,  of  course, 
takes  some  little  learning — Lionel  Nor- 
wood had  long  been  an  expert  The 
advertisement  which  he  was  now  read- 
ing was  unusually  elaborate: 

"Lost,  in  a  taxi  between  Baker 
Street  and  Shepherd's  Bush,  a  gold- 
mounted  umbrella  with  initials  'J.  P.' 
on  it  If  Ellen  will  return  to  her 
father  immediately  all  will  be  forgiven. 
White  spot  on  foreleg.  Mother  very 
anxious  and  desires  to  return  thanks 
for  kind  inquiries.  Answers  to  the 
name  of  Ponto.    Bis  dot  qui  oito  dat." 

What  did  it  mean?  For  Lionel  it 
had  no  secrets.  He  was  reading  the 
revelation  by  one  of  his  agents  of  the 
skeleton  in  Lord  Fairlie's  cupboard! 

Lord  Fairlie  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet 
His  vein  of  high  seriousness,  his  lofty 
demeanor,  the  sincerity  of  his  manner 
endeared  him  not  only  to  his  own 
party,  but  even  (astounding  as  it  may 
seem)  to  a  few  high-minded  men  upon 
the  other  side,  who  admitted,  in  mo- 
ments of  expansion  which  they  proba- 
bly regretted  afterwards,  that  he 
might,  after  all,  be  as  devoted  to  his 
country  as  they  were.  For  years  now 
his  life  had  been  without  blemish.  It 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  even  in 
his  youth  be  could  have  sown  any  wild 
oats;  terrible  to  think  that  these  wild 
oats  might  now  be  coming  home  to 
roost 
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"What  do  you  require  of  me?'9  be 
said  courteously  to  Lionel,  as  the  latter 
was  showu  into  his  study. 

Lionel  went  to  the  point  at  once. 

"I  am  here,  my  lord/'  he  said,  "on 
business.  In  the  course  of  my  ordi- 
nary avocations" — the  parliamentary 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  affecting  his 
language— "I  ascertained  a  certain  se- 
cret In  your  past  life  which,  if  it  were 
revealed,  might  conceivably  have  a  not 
undamaging  effect  upon  your  career. 
For  my  silence  in  this  matter  I  must 
demand  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds." 

-  Lord  Fairlie  had  grown  paler  and 
paler  as  this  speech  proceeded. 

"What  have  you  discovered?"  he 
whispered.  Alas!  he  knew  only  too 
well  what  the  damning  answer  would 
be. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  Lionel,  "you 
wrote  a  humorous  book." 

Lord  Fairlie  gave  a  strangled  cry. 
His  keen  mind  recognized  in  a  flash 
what  a  hold  this  knowledge  would  give 


enemies.  Shafts  of  Folly,  his  book  had 
been  called.  Already  he  saw  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  future: 

"We  confess  ourselves  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  Lord  Fairlie's 
speech  at  Plymouth  yesterday  was  in- 
tended as  a  supplement  to  his  earlier 
work,  Shafts  of  Folly,  or  as  a  serious 
offering  to  a  nation  impatient  of  levity 
In  such  a  crisis.  .  .  ." 

"The  Cabinet's  Jester,  in  whom 
twenty  years  ago  the  country  lost  an 
excellent  clown  without  gaining  a 
statesman,  was  in  great  form  last 
night.  .  .  ." 

"Lord  Fairlie  has  amused  us  in  the 
past  with  his  clever  little  parodies;  he 
may  amuse  us  in  the  future;  but  as  a 
statesman  we  can  only  view  him  with 
disgust  .  .  ." 

"Well?"  said  Lionel  aft  last.  "I  think 
your  lordship  is  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand. The  discovery  of  a  sense  of 
humor  in  a  man  of  your  eminence " 

But  Lord  Fairlie  was  already  writing 
out  the  cheque. 

A*      A»      Mm 
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"Mary,  Mary,"  by  James  Stephens, 
is  a  book  to  slake  the  thirst  for  Irish 
literature  that  the  Irish  Players  left 
behind  them.  It  isn't  written,  except 
for  snatches  of  conversation,  In  their 
exuberant  brogue;  but  its  cool,  stately 
English  is  full  of  the  same  subtle 
whimsicalities  and  gleams  of  deep  emo- 
tion. One  feels  that  it  keeps  back  a 
bubbling  stream  of  blarney  only  by 
pulling  the  gravest  and  most  decorous 
face  it  can  command.  The  plot  Is  no 
thicker  than  a  spider's  web;  but  there 
is  work,  and  play,  and  adventure  (be- 
tween one  street  corner  and  another), 
and  dreams,  and  love,  and  what  more 
could  a  reader  ask?  There  are  bits  of 
philosophy  as  well,  and  the  bits  some- 
times become  pages,  yet  they  are  fitted 


in  so  deftly  that  they  do  not  diminish 
for  an  instant  the  bewitching  pace  at 
which  the  story  moves.  It  rushes  to  its 
climax  with  the  dignified  sinuosity  of 
a  sky-rocket  And  if  this  climax  is 
only  a  loud  detonation  instead  of  the 
shower  of  colored  fire  we  have  expected 
—there  is  good  pyrotechnic  precedent 
and  we  have  had  the  trail  of  shimmer- 
ing words.    Small  Maynard  &  Go. 

"The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book,"  writ- 
ten by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  and  Augustus 
Post,  is  an  up-to-date  and  extremely 
interesting  record  of  the  progress 
thus  far  made  in  aviation,  and  a 
forecast  of  its  future.  The  larger  part 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss's   own    narrative   of   the   way   In 
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which  he  constructed  his  machines  and 
the  great  flights  which  he  made  with 
them — at  the  Rheims  meet,  the  Los 
Angeles  meet,  the  Hudson-Fulton  cel- 
ebration, the  flight  down  the  Hudson 
river  from  Albany  to  New  York,  etc. 
It  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  nar- 
rative, entirely  free  from  boastf ulness, 
and  giving  a  vivid  and  thrilling  im- 
pression of  the  joys  and  perils  of  flight 
In  later  chapters,  Mr.  Curtiss  indicates 
his  expectations  of  what  the  aero- 
plane will  do  in  the  future,  and  Captain 
Paul  Beck  of  the  army  and  Lieutenant 
Theodore  Ellyson  of  the  navy  contri- 
bute chapters  on  the  future  of  the  aero- 
plane  in  war.  These  chapters  and  the 
appendices  regarding  details  of  con- 
struction broaden  the  book  and  add 
to  its  value;  but  to  the  average  reader 
it  will  be  the  chapters  of  personal  ex- 
perience which  will  make  the  chief 
appeal.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  Publishers. 

Invited  last  year  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Immortality  at  Harvard  on  the  In- 
gersoll  Foundation,  Professor  George 
H.  Palmer  departed  from  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  group  of  note- 
worthy lecturers  upon  that  theme  by 
substituting  for  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  or  not  believing 
in  personal  immortality  a  consideration 
of  "Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare."  The  result 
is  a  literary  study  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  interest  which  cannot  fail 
to  delight  the  wider  circle  which  Pro- 
fessor Palmer's  lecture  will  reach  in 
the  little  volume  in  which  It  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. The  sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
have  long  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
literature,— who  their  subject  was, 
what  the  link  which  binds  them  to- 
gether, what  the  poet's  thought  in 
writing  them,  and  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  they  are  autobiographic,  these 
are  questions  regarding  which  critics 
have  differed  widely.    Professor  Pal- 


mer has  long  been  under  the  spell  of 
the  sonnets,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
committed  to  memory  no  less  than 
eighty  of  them.  Making  them  now 
the  subject  of  this  new  study  he  ap- 
proaches them  with  the  insight  re- 
sulting from  long  familiarity;  and  even 
if  his  readers  share  Professor  Pal- 
mer's misgiving  that  he  may  be  read- 
ing a  meaning  into  the  sonnets  which 
Shakespeare  did  not  intend  they  will 
find  the  lecture  Interesting  both  from 
the  literary  and  the  religious  point  of 
view. 

If  the  destiny  of  the  Balkans  had, 
for  even  the  briefest  moment,  lain  in 
the  hands  of  Anthony  Hope,  or  Sidney 
Grier,  or  any  of  their  clever  followers, 
where  now  would  be  the  European 
question,  the  Eastern  question,  and  al- 
liances triple  or  quadruple,  and  enten- 
tes, cordial,  or  otherwise?  To  question 
thus  after  reading  Mr.  Percy  Bren- 
ner's "The  Little  Gray  Shoe"  is  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation,  so  rap- 
idly and  cleverly  does  he  manoeuvre 
his  princes  and  potentates,  so  convinc- 
ingly does  he  show  them  as  hardly 
more  scrupulous  in  their  large  affairs 
than  John  Smith  or  Thomas  Jones  in 
the  trifling  matters  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  insignificant  neigh- 
borhood. He  gives  himself  the  great 
advantage  of  leaving  the  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  the  actual  political  value 
of  his  personages,  so  that,  until  the 
perusal  of  the  last  chapter,  one  cannot 
be  sure  that  prince  and  pauper,  monk 
and  man-servant  may  not  change 
places;  and  he  bestows  upon  all  of 
them  the  most  delightfully  labyrinth* 
ine  castles  and  the  most  tangled  woods 
wherein  to  disport  themselves,  and  all 
of  them  play  their  parts  boldly.  If  the 
reader  does  not  forget  his  prosaic 
every  day  affairs  while  he  reads,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him.  He  should 
read  the  chronicle  of  the  Goodchlld 
family,  or  some  such  improving  tale. 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
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A  Morning  Song,  etc. 


A  MORNING  SONG. 

You  saw  my  window  open  wide, 

And  woke  me  early,  sister  day! 
You  came  in  all  your  lovely  pride, 
With  laughing  looks  that  I  adore, 

With  wings  of  blue  and  grey  .   .   . 
With  Kunshine  skirts  that  swept  the 

floor, 
With  songs  to    drive    night's    dreams 
away, 
You  called  me  out  to  play. 
And  so  I  took  you  by  the  hand, 
And  found  the  way  to  fairyland  .   .   . 
With  such  impatient  feet  I  climb 

The  ladders  of  delight! 
For  well  I  know  that  ruthless  time 
Turns  morning  moods  to  tears  and 
night 

Olive  Oustance. 


Lord:   1  would  say:   Thou  hast  repaUff 
Yea  more  than  seven  times  seven, 

Who  in  a  home  in  a  green  shade 
Made  me  the  children's  heaven. 

Katharine  TynaiK 


VOCATION. 

For  this,  for  this  was  I  foreseen, 

For  this  was  born  and  made, 
To  make  a  home  mid  leaves  green 
•  AH  in  a  tender  shade. 

To  build  a  home  both  warm  and  kind 
Amid  the  sad  world's  dearth. 

God  had  the  children  in  His  mind 
The  hour  He  gave  me  birth. 

For  this  He  tempered  wind  and  storm, 
Kept  me  in  heat  and  chill, 

To  build  a  house  both  bright  and  warm 
Against  the  powers  of  ill. 

To  build  a  house  on  a  clear  height, 

Nor  see  its  light  grow  dim. 
That  draws  the  children  home  by  night 

And  keeps  a  thought  of  Him. 

I  set  a  light  on  a  high  hill 
And  from  their  heavenly  place 

The  children's  angels,  grave  and  still. 
They  say:  God  give  you  grace! 

For,  this,  for  this  was  I  fashioned, 

To  give  them  back  again, 
tioineday — come     kiss     me,      Golden- 
Head!— 

Without  a  speck  or  stain. 

I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

If  one  day  He  should  tell: 
2*ow  name  thine  own  fee  and  reward 

Who  kept  My  trust  so  well. 


THE  BIRD  IN  THE  ROOM, 

A  robin  skimmed  into  the  room, 

And  blithe  he  looked  and  jolly, 
A  foe  to  every  sort  of  gloom. 

And.  most,  to  melancholy. 
He  cocked  his  head,  he  made  no  sound. 

Rut  gave  me  stare  for  stare  back. 
When,    having    fluttered    round    and 
round, 

He  perched  upon  a  chair-back. 

I  rose;  ah,  then,  it  seemed,  he  knew 

Too  late  his  reckless  error: 
Away  in  eager  haste  he  flew, 

And  at   his   tall  flew   terror. 
Now  here,    now  there,    from  wall   to 
floor. 

For  mere  escape  appealing, 
He  fled  and  struck  against  the  door 

Or  bumped  about  the  celling. 

I  went  and  flung  each  window  wide. 

I  drew  each  half -raised  blind  up; 
To  coax  him  out  in  vain  I  tried; 

He  could  not  make  his  mind  up. 
He  flew,  he  fell,  he  took  a  rest, 

And  off  again  he  scuffled 
With  parted  beak  and  panting  breast 

And  every  feather  ruffled. 

At  length  I  lured  him  to  the  sill, 

All  dazed  and  undivining; 
Beyond  was  peace  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

And  all  the  air  was  shining. 
I  stretched  my  hand  and  touched  him; 
then 

He  made  no  more  resistance, 
But  left  the  cramped  abode  of  men 

And  flew  into  the  distance. 

Is  life  like  that?    We  make  it  so; 

We  leave  the  sunny  spaces, 
And  beat  about,  or  high  or  low, 

In  dark  and  narrow  places; 
Till,  worn  with    failure,  vexed     with 
doubt 

Our  strength  at  last  we  rally. 
And  the  bruised  spirit  flutters  out 

To  find  the  happy  valley. 

R.  C.  Lchmasm. 

Pooch. 


The  Englishman's  Dilemma. 
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The  contrast  between  the  high  level 
of  our  commercial  prosperity  and  the 
low  level  of  our  political  life  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
features  of  the  development  of  the 
modern  democratic  State.  Both  pheno- 
mena are  well  ascertained  and  almost 
universally  recognized.  As  regards  our 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  our 
oversea  trade  show  that  all  previous 
records  have  been  passed;  while  the 
unemployment  returns  indicate  that 
all  branches  of  national  industry  are 
exceptionally  active.  More  Impressive 
perhaps,  because  more  specific,  are  the 
statements  published  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  the  "Dally  Mall"  as  the  results  of 
a  Journalistic  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Almost  every  important  town  in  the 
kingdom  was  visited,  and  from  all 
came  the  same  tale  of  abounding  pros- 
perity. The  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  the  greatest 
optimist  cannot  paint  the  political  pic- 
ture in  attractive  colors.  The  con- 
tempt into  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  fallen  is 
so  notorious  as  to  need  no  proof.  It 
is  indeed  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
vast  mass  of  the  population  at  the 
present  moment  neither  knows  nor 
cares  what  the  House  of  Commons  is 
doing. 

That  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  if  the  politicians  were 
content  to  play  their  game  of  in-and- 
out  with  counters  of  their  own  devis- 
ing and  of  their  own  redeeming.    But 

"The  New  Democracy  and  the  Con- 
stitution." By  William  Sharp  McKech- 
nle.    Murray.     1912. 

"A  New  Government  for  the  British 
Empire."  By  F.  W.  Buss*  11.  Long- 
mans. Oreen.     1913. 

"Rights  of  Cltisenship."  By  Sir 
William  Anson  and  others,  with  a  pre- 
face by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  P. 
Warne.     1912. 


the  counters  with  which  the  politicians 
play  have  in  the  end  to  be  cashed  by 
the  nation;  for  the  proceedings  at  West- 
minster— they  can  no  longer  be  called 
debates — involve  issues  which  may  re- 
sult in  wholesale  waste  of  our  national 
resources  and  in  bitter  strife  between 
different  sections  of  our  people. 

The  seriousness  of  such  a  situation 
Is  being  more  and  more  emphasised 
by  writers  whose  position  enables 
them  to  take  an  Independent  view. 
Two  books  recently  issuing  from  two 
of  our  universities  call  attention  to  the 
grave  dangers  involved  in  the  present 
working  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  first  is  by  Dr.  McKechnie,  lecturer 
on  constitutional  law  and  history  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  The  point 
on  which  Dr.  McKecbnie  lays  most 
stress  is  the  contrast  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  our  consti- 
tution. In  theory  we  still  possess  a 
constitution  in  which  the  essential  lib- 
erties of  the  individual  are  secured  by 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  and 
by  the  restraint  which  a  freely  elected 
assembly  can  impose  upon  the  execu- 
tive government  In  practice  we  have 
an  alternating  tyranny,  and  at  each 
general  election  die  dilemma  which 
lies  before  every  Englishman  is,  to 
which  set  of  tyrants  shall  he  help  to 
commit  his  own  fortunes  and  the  des- 
tinies of  his  country.  To  quote  Dr. 
McKechnie: 

"Under  the  British  Constitution,  as 
moulded  by  recent  events,  the  undivided 
supreme  power  always  lies  with  one  or 
other  of  the  two  parties  that  divide  the 
State.  .  .  .  Democracy,  far  from  em- 
bodying compromise,  implies  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power  by  one-half  of  the 
people  over  the  other  half.  Bach  party 
In  turn  is  absolutely  supreme,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Sovereignty  Is  no 
longer  divided  between  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  is  concentrated  in 
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the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power  on 
the  one  condition  that  they  continue  to 
lead.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  any  analysis  of  the 
British  Constitution  of  to-day." 

Nor  is  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
Cabinet— or  by  the  unseen  individuals 
who    control    the    Cabinet-— restrained 
by  any  respect  for  what  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  fundamental  English 
liberties.     All   through   the   centuries 
Englishmen  have  realized  that  the  final 
safeguard  for  their  liberties  lay  in  the 
Independence  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  every  would-be  tyrant  has  found 
it  necessary  to  strike  at  that  indepen- 
dence.    The  Stuarts  worked  through 
the  Star  Chamber:    a  modern  British 
Cabinet  effects  the  same  purpose  first 
by  removing  hosts  of  important  issues 
from   the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
and  secondly  by  reversing  by  Act  of 
Parliament  any  Judicial  decision  that 
is  inconvenient  to  the  political   sup- 
porters of  the  party  in  power.    Nearly 
every    Bill    now    brought   before   the 
House  of  Commons  contains  clauses 
providing  that  the  interpretation  of  dis- 
puted points  shall  not  come  before  the 
courts  of  law  but  shall  be  decided  by 
some    government    department.     The 
distinction  is  fundamental.    A  court  of 
law  works  in  the  open,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  determine  the  decision  of 
the  judge  have  to  be  publicly  stated. 
A  government   department  works   in 
secret:  the  personalities  who  compose 
it  are  largely  unknown  to  the  public: 
all  that  is  known  about  them  is  that 
their  prospects  of  promotion  depend 
on  the  retention  of  the  good  graces  of 
the  Cabinet     As  a  result  a  litigant 
who  has  to  submit  his  case  to  a  gov- 
ernment    department     never    knows 
whether  it  will  be  decided  on  its  merits 
or  in  deference  to  political  considera- 
tions.   This  substitution  of  bureaucrats 
for  judges  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
in  history.     Whenever  a  bureaucracy 
becomes  powerful,  as  in  France  under 


the  old  rtgtone,  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  a  fair  and  open  trial  tends  to  dis- 
appear. 

Similar  in  essence,  though  somewhat 
different  in  detail,  is  the  process  by 
which  judicial  decisions  are  for  politi- 
cal reasons  reversed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  most  striking  case  is  the 
reversal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  by 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906.    The 
full  consequences  of  this  measure  are 
only   now   beginning   to   be   realized. 
Numerous  strikes  have  shown  that  the 
clause  which  permits  peaceful  picket- 
ing acts  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  prose- 
cutions for  violence  and  intimidation; 
while    the    recent    judgment    of    the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Vacher 
&  Sons  r.  the  London  Society  of  Com- 
positors in  effect  declares  that  a  trade 
union    may    with    impunity    libel    or 
slander  any  person  upon  any  occasion 
without   any    cause.      Undeterred    by 
these  experiences,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  now  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Bill  for  reversing  another  ju- 
dicial  decision,    the   famous    Osborne 
judgment     That   judgment   was    ob- 
tained at  the  suit  of  a  zealous  trade 
unionist,  who,  as  a  Liberal,  objected 
to  having  the  funds  of  his  society  em- 
ployed for  the  support  of  Socialist  can- 
didates for  Parliament    Scarcely  was 
the  judgment  pronounced  before  the 
Labor  party   put  pressure   upon   the 
Government  to  Introduce  a  Bill  to  re- 
verse It    After  a  brief  resistance  the 
Government  gave  way,  and  the  pres- 
ent Bill  Is  the  result    It  will  in  effect 
enable  trade  unions  to  compel  British 
citizens  to  subscribe  to  political  causes 
of  which  they  disapprove. 

Equally  serious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public  is  the  recent 
action  of  Mr.  McKenna  with  regard  to 
engine-driver  Knox.  This  man  was 
convicted  of  drunkenness,  and  the  rail- 
way company  thereupon  very  properly 
removed  him  from  the  position  he  was 
occupying  to  one  involving  less  respon- 
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sibility  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
His  comrades  promptly  went  on  strike. 
In  the  first  instance  their  plea  was 
that  the  company  had  no  right  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  its  em- 
ployes when  off  duty.  That  plea  was 
so  obviously  untenable  in  the  case  of 
an  engine-driver,  and  in  the  case  of 
drunkenness,  that  it  was  amended  to 
a  claim  that  the  man  had  been  im- 
properly convicted.  Miscarriage  of 
justice  is  always  possible;  in  the 
course  of  a  year  there  are  doubtless 
several  improper  convictions;  but 
never  before  has  a  Home  Secretary 
displayed  such  frenzied  zeal  to  upset 
the  Judgment  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted bench  of  magistrates.  Without 
any  consultation  with  the  Newcastle 
magistrates,  Mr.  McKenna  dispatched 
a  London  magistrate  post  haste  to  in- 
quire into  the  case.  This  gentleman 
rejudged  the  case,  after  an  interval 
of  six  weeks,  on  evidence  unprotected 
by  oath.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
man  was  the  worse  for  liquor  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  but  with  wonder- 
ful ingenuity  he  found  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  Knox 
was  not  drunk  "in  a  police-court  sense." 
The  net  result  is  to  show  that  If  a 
man  Is  supported  by  a  powerful  trade 
union,  politicians  will  twist  in  bis 
favor  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
as  well  as  of  the  civil  law. 

In  comparison  with  these  denials  of 
essential  civic  liberties,  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  Cabinet  over  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  relatively  unim- 
portant Yet  in  itself  that  is  serious 
enough.  In  theory  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  freely  elected  assembly  com- 
posed of  men  whose  sole  object  is  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  nation  on 
lines  approved  by  the  people  them- 
selves. For  the  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions freedom  of  debate  and  freedom 
in  voting  are  the  first  essentials. 
Neither  exists.  Not  only  are  the  op- 
portunities of  debate  curtailed  by  the 


institution  of  the  parliamentary  guillo- 
tine, but  even  when  that  machine  for 
securing  silence  is  not  at  work,  there 
is  scarcely  one  member  in  a  hundred 
who  dares  to  say  bluntly  what  he 
thinks — unless  his  thoughts  happen  to 
be  so  well  regulated  that  they  uni- 
formly coincide  with  the  decisions  of 
the  party  caucus.  Still  less  does  any 
member  dare  to  vote  as  he  chooses. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  the  final  reason  for  the  indifference 
of  the  .public  to  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  No  one  cares  to  watch  a 
series  of  mock  fights  whose  Issue  has 
in  each  case  been  determined  in  ad- 
vance. In  effect  the  Cabinet  has  abso- 
lute control  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Whatever  it  decrees,  that  will 
be  done.  It  is  true  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  the  Cabinet  finds  itself 
compelled  to  modify  a  cherished  policy 
in  order  to  meet  protests  from  the 
House  of  Commons  or  from  public 
opinion.  But  such  occasional  con- 
cessions are  characteristic  of  all  tyran- 
nies. No  absolute  monarch  can  en- 
tirely ignore  the  wishes  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  real  distinction  between  a 
tyrannical  and  a  free  government  lies 
in  this:  that  under  the  former  the 
tyrant  decides,  in  view  of  the  various 
considerations  affecting  his  mind,  what 
shall  be  done;  under  the  latter  the 
people  themselves  frame  the  decision. 
In  our  existing  political  system,  as 
Dr.  McKechnie  points  Qut  with  ad- 
mirable lucidity,  the  very  machinery 
which  we  have  created  to  enable  the 
people  to  express  their  wishes  has 
in  practice  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so. 

"The  millions  of  voters  become  mere 
pawns  in  a  game  controlled  by  com- 
plex forces  In  which  political  ambi- 
tion, intellect  wealth,  and  persuasive 
eloquence  play  leading  rOles.  The  will 
of  the  effective  majority  tends  to  be 
the  will  of  a  political  organization,  and 
that  in  turn  is  determined  partly  by 
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the  character  and  inclination  of  the 
few  outstanding  politicians  who,  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  have 
got  themselves  accepted  as  party 
leaders:  partly  by  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  subscribers  to  the  party  war- 
chest:  and  partly  by  the  necessity 
of  an  attractive  electioneering  pro- 
gramme." 

An  almost  identical  view  of  the 
actual  working  of  our  constitution  is 
expressed  by  Dr.  Bussell,  vice-princi- 
pal of  Brasenose,  In  his  "New  Govern- 
ment for  the  British  Empire": 

"It  cannot  be  pretended  that  all  the 
subjects  acquiesce  either  in  the  form 
or  the  measures  of  the  administration, 
because  a  certain  majority  have  voted 
for  the  delegates  in  parliament.  De- 
mocracy is  indeed  put  out  of  court  by 
its  own  professed  advocates,  when 
these  refuse  to  consult  it  on  any  defi- 
nite measures.  .  .  .  The  ominous  symp- 
tom to-day  is  not  that  the  people  claim 
to  govern  themselves,  which,  if  a  genu- 
ine wish,  would  be  a  sign  of  health; 
but  rather  that  clever  men  claim  ab- 
solute power  to  act  in  the  people's 
name. 


tt 


Dr.  Bussell  returns  to  the  same  point 
later  on,  and  remarks  that:  "One  of 
the  most  serious  and  disquieting  symp- 
toms of  the  time  is  the  curious  attitude 
adopted  by  the  'party  of  progress'  to 
the  Referendum** 

He  might  have  added  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Unionist  party  towards  the 
referendum  is  equally  disquieting  and 
even  more  puzzling.  On  the  29th  of 
November  1910  in  the  Albert  Hall  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  his  willingness  to 
submit  the  question  of  tariff  reform  to 
a  referendum,  and  his  declaration  was 
almost  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Unionist  party.  The  only  Unionist  who 
then  stood  out  against  it  was  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain,  who  declined  to  re- 
gard Mr.  Balfour's  pledge  as  binding 
except  for  the  election  then  imminent 
That  this  was  not  Mr.  Balfour's  own 
view  is  made  clear  by  his  speech  at 


the  Constitutional  club  on  the  6th  of 
February  1911,  two  months  after  the 
election.  In  this  speech  Mr.  Balfour 
dealt  very  fully  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, arguing  that  the  referendum 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
machinery  of  our  constitution,  and  that 
it  must  be  applied  not  only  to  the  de- 
termination of  differences  between  the 
two  Houses,  but  also  to  the  settlement 
of  questions  on  which  the  two  Houses 
might  be  agreed.  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  it  was  undesirable  that  "normal 
budgets"  should  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum,  but  that  he  was  convinced 
that  the  proper  way  to  allay  the  sua* 
picions  that  had  been  aroused  with  re- 
gard to  tariff  reform  was  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Mr. 
Balfour  went  on:  "These  are  my 
views.  I  expressed  them  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  I  should  feel  it  wrong  to  dis- 
guise them  or  modify  them  after  that 
election."  Six  week?  later  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  even  more  explicit: 

"There  is  the  case  where  the  two 
Houses  are  in  agreement  and  had 
passed  a  Bill,  but  where  it  might  be 
desired,  perhaps  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  itself,  to  make  sure  that  it  had 
the  opinion  of  the  country  at  its  back 
before  the  Bill  became  law.  I  am 
sure  noble  lords  opposite  will  not  be 
slow  to  perceive  that  I  am  referring 
to  such  a  use  of  the  referendum  as 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  In  his 
memorable  pronouncement  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall  last  year.  That  pledge  of 
course  will  be  fulfilled  whenever  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  it. 


»» 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what 
process  of  political  coercion  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  induced  to  repudiate  In  No- 
vember 1912  what  he  had  said  in 
March  1011. 

His  sudden  volte-face  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  In  view  of  the  active  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  many  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Unionist  party 
In  favor  of  establishing  the  referen- 
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dum  as  part  of  our  constitution,    On 
this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  from 
a  little  volume  called  "Rights  of  Citi- 
zenship.   A  Survey  of  Safeguards  for 
the  People,"  issued  early  in  the  month 
of  November  1912  with  the  apparent 
approval  of  the  Central  Organization 
of  the  party.    The  contributors  to  the 
volume  are  Sir  William  Anson,  Mr.  F. 
E.  Smith,  Lord  Wllloughby  de  Broke, 
Professor  Dicey,  Viscount  Middleton, 
Sir  Robert  Finlay,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
and  the  Earl  of  Selborne;   their  work 
Is  preceded  and  blessed  by  a  preface 
from  the  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Lons- 
downe.      Among    these    essays    Lord 
Selborne's  is  the  most  important  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  explicit.    Its  pur- 
pose is  to  explain  and  advocate  the  In- 
stitution   of    the    referendum.      With 
great   lucidity    Lord    Selborne    shows 
how  under  our  existing  system  of  elec- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the  people  on  any  particular 
proposition,  and  demonstrates  the  in- 
justice to  the  individual  elector  of  com- 
pelling him  to  support  proposals  which 
he  disapproves  as  the  only  means  of 
opposing  others  which  he  disapproves 
still    more.     Lord    Selborne  also   em- 
phasizes   all    that   has    been    written 
above  as  to  the  growing  tyranny  of 
the  Cabinet  and   the  party  machine, 
and  points   out  that  in  practice   the 
party  machine  is  always  controlled  by 
the  most  zealous  members  of  the  party, 
so  that  it  does  not  represent  the  aver- 
age opinion  of  the  party,  and  still  less 
the  average  opinion  of   the   country. 
These  evils  are  intensified  when  the 
Cabinet  depends  for  its  existence  on 
the    support    of    several    independent 
groups.     As  we  have  all  seen  during 
the  last  few  months,  the  present  Cabi- 
net is  one  day  the  tool  of  the  Welsh 
Nonconformists;    the  next  it  is  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Labor  party; 
while  day  after  day  without  intermis- 
sion It  waits  for  Mr.  Redmond's  nod. 
The  referendum,  Lord  Selborne  argues, 


would  certainly  defeat  log-rolling, 
while  more  generally  it  would  make 
ministers  and  members  hesitate  to  put 
forward,  or  to  support,  measures 
strongly  opposed  by  any  large  section 
of  the  people.  He  concludes  a  power* 
ful  and  well-marshalled  case  by  de* 
daring  that:  "The  referendum  would 
be  a  potent  Instrument  for  the  political 
education  of  the  democracy."  A  more 
emphatic  pronouncement  in  favor  of 
the  referendum  as  a  general  instru- 
ment of  government  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find.  Yet  within  a  week  t>f 
the  issue  of  this  volume  of  essays  with 
the  benediction  of  the  party,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  speaking  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  threw  over  the  referendum  alto- 
gether so  far  as  concerns  its  applica- 
tion to  the  one  question  of  Unionist 
policy  which  interests  the  country, 

That  speech  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  catastrophic  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Unionist  party.  Up  to 
the  time  of  its  delivery  Unionist  free 
traders— who  are  a  more  numerous 
body  than  Tory  wire-pullers  imag- 
ine— and  the  even  larger  body  of  mod- 
erate Liberals  who  mistrust  Lloyd 
•Georgeism  but  mistrust  Protectionism 
more,  had  been  able  to  support  the 
Unionist  party,  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  still  bound  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
referendum  pledge.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  referendum  produced  an  instant 
reaction. 

The  Albert  Hall  demonstration  was 
on  the  14th  of  November:  a  by- 
election  was  due  at  Bolton  on  the 
23rd  of  November.  On  the  14th 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
had  nailed  their  colors  to  the  tariff- 
reform  mast,  and  once  again  put  for- 
ward tariff  reform  as  the  first  con- 
structive item  in  the  programme  of  the 
Unionist  party.  On  the  20th  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Unionist 
candidate  in  Bolton  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  long  telegram,  de- 
nouncing the  revolutionary   policy  of 
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the  Government,  and  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  questions  of  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  But 
there  was  not  one  single  word  of  ref- 
erence to  tariff  reform.  The  people 
who  raised  at  Bolton  the  question  of 
this  first  item  in  the  Unionist  pro- 
gramme were  the  opponents  of  that 
professed  panacea.  They  it  was  who 
kept  the  issue  of  free  trade  versus  pro- 
tection well  before  the  electors,  with 
the  result  that  the  Unionist  candidate 
was  defeated. 

A  veritable  panic  ensued  in  the 
Unionist  party.  The  extreme  tariff  re- 
formers who  control  the  party  ma- 
chinery had  been  boasting  that  they 
could  win  Bolton  on  tariff  reform. 
Their  failure  revealed  the  hollowness 
of  their  claim  to  represent  the  great 
majority  of  the  Unionist  party.  Their 
long  protracted  bluff  was  exposed,  and 
scores  of  Unionists  who  had  previously 
been  afraid  to  say  a  word  against 
them  at  once  became  vocal. 

Bolton  indeed  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  Unionists,  as  the  little  girl  in  the 
fairy  tale — where  a  naked  king  is  of- 
ficially declared  to  be  fully  dressed— 
opens   the  eyes   of  the   courtiers   by 
blurting  out  "Why,  he  has  nothing  on." 
Bolton  has  shown  that  the  tariff  re- 
formers,  for   all   their   loud   boasting 
and  all  their  Ingenious  wire-pulling  of 
the    public    press,    have    nothing    on. 
Their  specific  is  even  more  unpopular 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1906,  when  it  was 
crushingly  defeated  on  a  clear  trial  of 
strength.     Before  the  Bolton  election 
most  Unionists  would,  in  private,  ad- 
mit  that   tariff   reform    was   a   dead 
horse;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
were  afraid  to  say  so  in  public  be- 
cause of  the  terrorism  established  by 
the  group  of  "Confederates"  who  have 
introduced  into   English  political   life 
the  methods     of  the  Mafia  and  the 
Black  Hand.    After  Bolton  all  tongues 
were  loosed,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  previously  had  been  regarded 


as  the  most  orthodox  of  tariff  reformers 
went  about  openly  saying  that  the 
food  taxers  did  not  represent  five  per 
cent  of  the  party. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  found  it  necessary  to  make  an- 
other speech  with  the  object  of  un- 
doing as  far  as  possible  the  mischief 
done  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  declaration 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  found  a  for- 
mula which  made  the  Unionist  party 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  country,  and 
went  far  towards  making  Great  Bri- 
tain the  laughing  stock  of  the  Empire. 
His  suggestion  was  that  the  question 
of  imposing  food  taxes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  colonies.  If  the  colo- 
nies demanded  food  taxes  we  were 
humbly  to  submit;  if  they  kindly  con- 
sented to  forego  this  demand  we  were 
gratefully  to  accept  their  indulgence. 

Such  a  proposition  is  as  repugnant 
to  the  good  feeling  of  the  colonies  as 
to  the  self-respect  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Canadian  position  on  the  subject 
was  made  clear,  before  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
spoke,  by  the  "Toronto  News,"  one  of 
the  Canadian  papers  which  strongly 
supports  Imperial  preference. 

In  its  issue  of  the  26th  of  November 
1912  this  journal  wrote  that  it  was 
not: 

"in  the  interest  of  Canada  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  Empire  that  we  should 
Impose  duties  for  the  advantage*  of 
British  manufacturers  which  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. .  .  .  Canada  does  not  ex- 
pect the  British  people  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  Dominions,  whether  In  the 
form  of  food  taxes  or  in  any  other 
class  of  duties." 

This  clear  declaration,  which  was 
provoked  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  was  telegraphed  to 
London  and  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
of  the  27th  of  November.  It  possibly 
helped  to  inspire  Mr.  Bonar  Law  with 
the  wild   idea   that  be  might  escape 
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food  taxes  by  appealing  ad  mivrfcor- 
diam  to  the  forbearance  of  the  Do- 
minions. That  part  of  his  plan — if 
plan  it  was— certainly  succeeded,  for 
the  effect  of  his  speech  at  Ashton- 
under-L?ne  was  to  give  the  ooup  de 
gr6ce  to  the  preposterous  theory  that 
the  self-governing  Dominions  were 
yearning  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  the  food  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  were  almost  threatening  dis- 
loyalty because  the  wicked  Radicals 
had  banged,  barred,  and  bolted  the 
door.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  the 
telegraphic  opinion  of  one  of  the  New 
Zealand  papers  that  "nothing  could 
be  more  likely  to  dissolve  the  cement 
of  Empire  than  a  proposal  that  the  Do- 
minions should  settle  the  41scal  policy 
of  Great  Britain."1 

While  the  British  tariff  reformers 
year  after  year  and  day  after  day  go 
on  repeating  that  without  Imperial 
preferences  the  Empire  will  be  rent 
asunder,  the  self-governing  Dominions 
have  voluntarily  come  forward  and  un- 
dertaken to  provide  ships  and  money 
and  men  for  Imperial  defence,  solely 
because  they  realize  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  join  in  defending  an  Empire 
which  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  No 
higher  note  has  ever  been  struck  in 
all  the  recent  development  of  our  Im- 
perial politics  than  in  the  concluding 
words  of  Mr.  Borden's  speech  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  appeal- 
ing to  Canada  for  a  gift  of  three 
super-Dreadnoughts  to  the  Royal 
Navy: 

"Almost  unaided,  the  Motherland, 
not  for  herself  alone  but  for  us  as  well, 
is  sustaining  the  burden  of  a  vital  Im- 
perial duty  and  confronting  an  over- 
mastering necessity  of  national  exist- 
ence. Bringing  the  best  assistance  we 
may  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment  we 
come  thus  to  her  aid  in  token  of  our 
determination  to  protect  and  ensure 
the  safety  and  integrity  of  this  Em- 
pire, and  our  resolve  to  defend  on  sea 

1  Times,  20th  of  December,  1912. 


as  well  as  on  land  our  Flag,  our  honor, 
and  our  heritage."1 

To  suggest,  as  the  tariff  reformers 
do,  that  the  man  who  could  utter  these 
words  is  waiting  to  be  paid  for  them 
by  a  fiscal  preference  is  as  gross  an 
insult  as  an  over-developed  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Yet  it  was  seri- 
ously whispered  by  political  gossips, 
claiming  to  be  familiar  with  the  views 
of  the  Unionist  inner  circle,  that  the 
real  reason  why  Lord  Lansdowne 
dropped  the  referendum  was  that  he 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  promised  a 
preference  to  Mr.  Borden  In  return  for 
Dreadnoughts.  People  who  believe  this 
tale  must  have  a  curious  conception 
not  only  of  the  honor  but  of  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  parties  concerned. 
It  is  Incredible  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  give  their  opponents  the  credit  of 
Canadian  Dreadnoughts  while  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  discredit  of  pre- 
ferential food  taxes;  it  is  equally  in- 
credible that  Mr.  Borden  would  allow 
his  policy  to  be  determined  by  the 
verbal  promises  of  British  politicians 
out  of  office. 

Yet  if  by  any  chance  conversations 
between  Mr.  Borden  and  leading  Brit- 
ish tariff  reformers  did  take  place,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  fact  was  disclosed  that  it  is  part 
of  the  tariff-reform  policy  to  deprive 
Canada  of  the  free  market  to  which 
she  now  consigns  the  greater  part  of 
her  exports.  This  is  the  only  possible 
interpretation  that  can  be  placed  upon 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  words  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  given  in  the  official  re- 
port for  the  17th  of  October  1912 
(p.  1567): 

"We  intend  to  treat  the  Colonies  bet- 
ter than  we  treat  any  foreign  country, 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  them  as 
we  treat  ourselves." 

The  context  shows  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  this  statement  had 

1  Times,  6th  of  December,  1912. 
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reference  to  the  preferential  tariff 
which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  hopes  to  estab- 
lish in  this  country.  The  Tariff  Re- 
form Commission  have  been  saying 
the  same  thing  for  many  years  past, 
bat  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  the  first  leader 
of  the  Unionist  party  who  has  openly 
proclaimed  the  policy  of  taxing  colo- 
nial goods  as  a  device  for  binding  the 
Empire  together.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  since  declared  that  colonial  wheat 
is  not  to  be  taxed,  but  there  are  other 
colonial  products  besides  wheat,  and 
hitherto,  in  spite  of  repeated  requests 
for  information,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has 
refused  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  tax  colonial  flour,  meat,  bacon, 
cheese,  butter,  and  fruit 

The  truth  is  that  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  the  tariff  reform 
leaders  are  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  If  they  avow  openly  that 
they  mean  to  tax  these  Important 
colonial  products,  the  self-governing 
dominions  will  bluntly  reply:  "We  want 
none  of  your  preference";  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  declare  for  free  ad- 
mission for  colonial  cheese,  butter,  and 
bacon,  English  farmers  will  indignantly 
ask:  "Where  is  the  protection  that  was 
promised  to  us?"  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  in  the  "Fortnightly  Re- 
view" for  August  1912,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  little  group  that  has  hitherto 
directed  the  policy  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  said:  "There  must  be  a  tariff 
designed  to  help  agriculture  just  as 
much  as  manufacturing  industry."  But 
if  the  tariff  is  going  to  help  agriculture 
it  must  raise  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
above  the  price  that  would  have  been 
reached  without  a  tariff.  To  propose 
a  food  tax,  and  to  promise  that  it  shall 
have  no  tendency  to  raise  food  prices, 
is  to  play  a  trick  either  upon  the 
farmer  or  upon  the  artisan. 

An  equally  insoluble  dilemma  arises 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  raw  ma- 
terials.   Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 


other  tariff  reformers  are  never  tired 
of  declaring  that  they  do  not  intend, 
to  tax  raw  materials;  but  they  take  the 
most  scrupulous  care  never  to  speci& 
what  is  a  raw  material.  Again  and 
again  they  have  been  challenged  to 
say  whether  leather,  paper,  pig  iron, 
steel  bars,  cotton  yarn,  eta,  etc.,  are 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles. 
They  never  reply;  because  they  know 
that  the  moment  an  answer  is  given  to 
these  crucial  questions  the  man  who 
buys  one  of  these  commodities  as  a 
raw  material  will  be  in  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  man  who  sells  the  same 
article  as  his  completed  product 

It  is  because  of  these  fundamental 
difficulties  that  tariff  reformers  are  op- 
posed to  a  referendum.  They  realise 
that  their  power  to  use  vague  phrases 
with  a  double  meaning  will  disappear 
the  moment  an  actual  tariff  is  tabled. 
As  soon  as  the  country  sees  the  list  of 
articles  to  be  taxed  and  the  rates  of 
taxation,  from  that  instant  all  talk  of 
hitting  the  foreigner  and  binding  the 
Empire  together  will  cease,  and  every 
tariff  reformer  in  the  country  will  be 
discussing  how  the  proposed  tariff  will 
help  or  hinder  him.  Realizing  this,  the 
men  who  pull  the  wires  of  the  tariff- 
reform  party  are  determined  not  to 
give  the  country  the  opportunity  of 
considering  a  tariff  in  advance;  their 
purpose  is  to  draw  up  their  own  tariff 
in  secret  and  rush  it  through  Parlia- 
ment under  circumstances  which  will 
make  resistance  impossible 

Such  a  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
government  would  in  any  case  be  in- 
defensible, but  the  dishonesty  of  the 
scheme  is  rendered  more  flagrant  by 
the  fact  that  among  its  promoters  are 
men  who  are  dally  engaged  in  denoun- 
cing the  Liberals  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  the  electors. 
In  the  volume  of  essays  above  referred 
to  Is  a  contribution  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
significantly  entitled   "The  Rights  of 
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the  People,"   in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs: 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
democratic  system  of  government,  as 
there  is  much  to  be  urged  on  behalf 
of  an  autocratic  system.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  that  can  be  urged 
in  favor  of  a  constitution  which,  under 
the  name  of .  democracy,  has  in  effect 
concentrated  every  faculty  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  small  clique 
which  has  cheated  the  people  of  every 
vestige  of  effective  control  over  the 
national  policy.1 


•t 


Yet  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith— although,  by  the 
way,  he  admitted  in  the  "Times"  of  the 
10th  of  December  1010  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four's "statesmanlike  declaration"  was 
the  cause  of  the  Unionist  successes  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire — is  now  op- 
posed to  submitting  tariff  reform  to  a 
referendum.  That  means  that  it  is 
now  his  policy,  and  the  policy  of 
those  Tories  who  think  with  him,  to 
scrape  together  a  majority  by  any 
means  they  can,  so  that  they  in  turn 
may  constitute  that  "small  clique"  In 
whose  hands  will  be  concentrated  every 
faculty  of  government  over  a  people 
who  will  have  been  cheated  of  every 
vestige  of  effective  control  over  the 
national  policy.  The  very  crime  which 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  his  friends  impute 
to  the  Radicals  they  are  themselves 
scheming  to  commit. 

That  is  how  our  politicians  play  their 
game — with  the  inevitable  result  that 
nobody  trusts  them.  That  may  seem 
a  hard  sentence,  but  if  anyone  doubts 
its  accuracy  let  him  ask  himself  two 
questions:  First,  is  he  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  statements  made  by  his  po- 
litical opponents?  Secondly,  does  he 
expect  the  orators  of  his  own  side 
when  dealing  with  a  controversial  point 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth?  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answers  that  must  be 
given  to  these  questions.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  under  our  party  system  poli- 


ticians are  not  expected  either  by 
friend  or  foe  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 
To  tell  a  blunt  lie  is  still  happily  con- 
demned, but  there  is  no  general  con- 
demnation of  the  concealment  of  es- 
sential facts,  or  of  the  distortion  of 
facts  and  figures,  or  of  the  use  of  argu- 
ments in  a  political  speech  which  the 
speaker  would  be  ashamed  to  use  in 
private  because  of  their  underlying  dis- 
honesty. On  the  contrary,  what  is  con- 
demned Is  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
blurts  out  the  truth  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  political  leaders. 

No  such  standard  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  branch  of  English  life. 
There  is  doubtless  plenty  of  dishonesty 
in  all  the  various  relations  of  men 
with  one  another,  but  nowhere  except 
in  politics  is  dishonesty  recognized  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  nothing  on  which 
successful  business  firms  so  pride 
themselves  as  their  scrupulous  hon- 
esty; while  throughout  the  world  Eng- 
lish merchants  command  respect  and 
win  success  because  they  are  honest. 

Whence  then  does  this  contrast 
arise?  If  the  problem  be  examined 
closely  it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the 
object  of  the  business  man  is  to  give 
his  customers  something  that  they 
want,  so  that  they  may  come  to  him 
for  more,  the  object  of  the  politician  is 
to  glorify  his  own  party  and  discredit 
his  opponents,  so  that  he  and  his 
friends  may  enjoy  the  sweets  of  of- 
fice and  their  opponents  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  shades  of  opposition.  In 
saying  this  it  is  not  for  a  moment  in- 
tended to  deny  that  there  are  many 
politicians  who  place  the  attainment 
of  their  ideals  far  above  the  question 
of  office  for  themselves  or  their  party. 
But  they  are  exceptions;  they  stand 
outside  the  working  of  the  ordinary 
political  machine.  From  the  leaders  of 
the  party  down  to  the  humblest  local 
canvasser  the  object  of  the  machine  is 
office.    It  may  be  that  office  is  desired 
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for  patriotic  rather  than  for  pecuniary 
reasons;  to  give  effect  to  schemes  for 
benefiting  the  nation  rather  than  to 
secure  emoluments  or  honors  for  the 
individual  politician.  In  many  cases 
this  is  so,  but  it  would  be  hypocritical 
to  pretend  to  believe  that  the  personal 
motive  does  not  play  a  very  large,  and 
perhaps  the  largest,  part  in  political 
activities.  Those  who  have  been  at  all 
behind  the  scenes  will  in  their  franker 
moments  relate  how  easily  politicians, 
who  give  trouble  to  the  Whips,  can  be 
brought  to  heel  by  the  promise  of  a  job 
or  a  title.  The  same  influence  runs  right 
through  the  machine,  and  most  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  find  that  one  of 
their  heaviest  tasks  is  dealing  with  the 
incessant  applications  from  political 
supporters  who  want  some  kind  of 
honor  or  job  for  themselves  in  return 
for  their  services  to  the  party.  This  is 
not  a  new  feature  of  our  political  life; 
it  always  has  existed;  but  it  tends  to 
become  more  dangerous  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  government  pat- 
ronage as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
social-reform  legislation  of  the  present 
Parliament 

In  laying  bare  these  facts,  which  are 
too  often  glossed  over  by  polite  eu- 
phemisms, it  is  not  here  intended  to 
pronounce  any  moral  judgment  on  the 
large  army  of  politicians,  both  officers 
and  privates,  who  are  thus  playing 
for  their  own  hands.  Unless  the  ma- 
jority of  human  beings  were  normally 
playing  for  their  own  hands  there 
would  speedily  be  an  end  to  human 
progress.  The  whole  point  Is  that, 
while  the  motive  of  self-interest  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  industry  is 
admirably  directed  by  law  and  custom 
to  the  advancement  of  the  common 
weal,  in  the  working  of  politics  under 
our  present  party  system  there  Is  no 
relation  of  any  kind  between  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  the  nation  and  the 
private  interest  of  the  politician.  If  a 
business  man  misrepresents  the  charac- 


ter of  the  goods  he  has  to  sell  he  risks 
the  loss  of  his  business,  and  may  in 
extreme  cases  find  himself  in  the  dock; 
but  if  a  politician  misrepresents  his 
opponents  he  adds  to  his  popularity 
with  his  own  party  and  increases  his 
chances  of  political  advancement  Nor 
will  any  penalty  attach  to  his  conduct 
if  he  loads  with  fulsome  praise  a  meas- 
ure which  subsequently  proves  to  be 
unpopular.  It  is  true  that  his  party 
will  suffer  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure,  but  he  will  not  suffer 
as  an  Individual  for  having  praised  it 
On  the  contrary,  if  instead  of  praising 
it  he  had  frankly  declared  a  disbelief 
in  Its  merits  he  would  at  once  have 
been  rapped  over  the  knuckles  either 
by  the  party  whip  or  by  his  local  cau- 
cus, and  if  he  had  persisted  in  his 
criticisms  he  would  have  lost  his  seat 
Thus,  while  in  commerce  there  is  con- 
stant pressure  exercised  upon  individ- 
uals by  the  community  in  favor  of 
honesty,  in  politics  there  is  an  even 
more  insistent  pressure  exercised  by 
the  party  in  favor  of  dishonesty. 

The  contrast  is  not  accidental.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ethics  of  com- 
merce are  the  ethics  of  peace;  whereas 
the  ethics  of  politics,  under  our  two- 
party  system,  are  the  ethics  of  war. 

The  defence  most  frequently  put  for- 
ward by  the  apologists  of  the  party 
system  is  that  it  maintains  public  in- 
terest in  political  life  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  country  from  the  corrup- 
tion which  would  ensue  if  politicians 
were  not  constantly  subject  to  hostile 
criticism.  The  conclusive  answer  is 
that  these  ends  are  not  achieved.  Both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
the  bi-party  system — inherited  from 
England — is  in  full  working,  and  in 
both  countries  there  is  shameless  politi- 
cal corruption.  In  our  own  country 
happily  the  standard  at  the  moment 
is  higher.  Votes  are  not  now  bought 
In  England  for  hard  cash  as  they  were 
in  the  eighteenth  century;    but  they 
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are  exchanged  for  promises  of  employ- 
ment and  for  titles  of  honor.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  very  fine  one,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  recent  controversy  in 
connection  with  the  Marconi  contract 
that  even  now  oar  politicians  are 
ready  to  impute  financial  corruption 
to  one  another.  A  more  general  and 
almost  equally  unpleasant  revelation  of 
the  attitude  of  members  of  Parliament 
to  monetary  considerations  was  af- 
forded by  the  manner  in  which  mem- 
bers, who  had  voluntarily  undertaken 
to  render  unpaid  service  to  the  nation, 
voted  salaries  of  £400  a  year  to  them- 
selves without  consulting  the  electors, 
and  without  even  the  formality  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  impossible  in 
face  of  such  facts  as  these  to  contend 
that  the  bl-party  system  preserves  the 
country  from  the  danger  of  corrup- 
tion. 

Another  favorite  argument  is  that 
without  the  driving  force  of  the  party 
system  the  country  would  never  get 
anything  done.  The  answer  is  that 
with  that  driving  force  things  are 
done  that  the  country  does  not  want, 
and  the  things  that  it  does  want  are 
left  undone.  In  the  past  few  months 
we  have  seen  the  House  of  Commons 
deliberately  setting  aside  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Bill  while  pressing  on  with 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill.  Yet 
it  is  notorious  that  the  former  measure 
meets  with  almost  universal  approval, 
while  the  latter  is  only  desired  by  an 
Insignificant  fraction  of  the  nation. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  defend  the  bi- 
party  system  as  a  means  of  securing 
good  administrations.  That  our  minis- 
ters are  on  the  whole  fairly  well 
chosen  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  better  selection  could  be 
made  if  the  selecting  authority  had 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  to  choose 
from  Instead  of  little  more  than  half. 
It  Is  almost  equally  obvious  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  must  be  hampered 
by  the  necessity  for  finding  men  who 


for  the  sake  of  office  are  willing  to 
sink  their  convictions  on  a  multitude 
of  questions  disconnected  with  the  of- 
fice to  which  they  aspire.  For  example 
— to  take  purely  Imaginary  cases — an 
ideal  war  minister  cannot  be  ap- 
pointed unless  he  will  promise  to  pro- 
fess belief  in  Irish  Home  Rule,  while 
promotion  to  the  Admiralty  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  views  with  regard 
to  the  Welsh  Church. 

The  assumption  that  members  of  the 
Cabinet  must  necessarily  have  a  com- 
mon policy  is  a  delusion  bred  of  our 
long  subjection  to  the  party  system. 
The  necessity  for  the  pretended  unity 
of  the  Cabinet  is  merely  the  outcome 
of  the  warfare  between  the  two  par- 
ties. If  that  warfare  ceased  the 
King's  ministers  might— so  far  at  any 
rate  as  legislation  is  concerned — 
openly  express  divergent  opinions  on 
the  many  questions  on  which  they  now 
in  public  profess  to  be  unanimous. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  coun- 
try would  then  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  case  honestly  stated  by 
competent  men.  But  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  party  warfare  as  long  as  that 
warfare  determines  the  succession  to 
a  group  of  offices  worth  several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
carrying  in  addition  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  patronage  and  great 
personal  distinction. 

There  lies  the  root  of  our  trouble, 
and  though  the  evils  of  the  party 
system  would  be  mitigated  by  the  In- 
troduction of  proportional  representa- 
tion and  the  referendum,  we  shall  not 
get  rid  of  those  evils  until  we  have  de- 
vised some  means  of  choosing  the 
King's  ministers  on  other  grounds  than 
their  loyalty  to  a  political  faction. 

That  the  problem  is  not  insoluble  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Swiss,  the 
most  democratic  people  in  Europe, 
have  solved  it  The  ministers  of  the 
Swiss  republic  are  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature on  their  personal  qualifications, 
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and  hold  office  Independently  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  legis- 
lative projects  they  may  put  forward. 
The   legislature    thus   retains   control 
over  legislation,  and  in  turn  the  people 
retain    control    over    the    legislature 
through  the  right  to  demand  that  any 
particular  measure  shall  be  referred  to 
a  popular  vote  before  it  becomes  law. 
Why   a  similar  constitution  should 
be  inapplicable  to  this  country,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.     Our  present  party 
system  is  an  accidental  survival  from 
the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   it  serves  no  need  of  English  life; 
while  In  its  main  features  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  human  intelligence.     There  is 
not  a  single  commercial  company  or 
voluntary  society  in   England,  or  in 
any  other  country,  that  would  dream 
of  choosing  its  board  of  directors  or  its 
executive   committee   as   the    British 
Cabinet    is    chosen — namely,    by    the 
varying  vicissitudes  of  a  never-ending 
political   fight,  in  which  two  parties 
are  engaged  in  depreciating  one  an- 
other, and  deluding  the  electors,  by 
every  art  of  the  pamphleteer  and  the 
platform  rhetorician.    The  only  people 
who  profit  by  this  civil  war  are  the 
headquarters  staffs  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing armies  and  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  camp  followers.   The  conditions 
which  have  made  its  long  survival  pos- 
sible are  now  passing  away.    As  long 
as  the  politics  of  the  country  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,   party  warfare  served  as  an 
agreeable  diversion  to  the  dull  routine 
of    ordinary    life;     while    the    gentle 
swing   of   the   pendulum    provided   a 
fairly  even  distribution  of  the  prizes 
of   office   between    the    rival    groups. 
These  conditions  no  longer  exist.    The 
most  insistent  fact  in  modern  politics 
is  the  emergence  of  the  Labor  party. 
That  party  proclaims  its  Indifference 
to   the   issues   that   divide   the   older 
parties,  and  frankly  declares  that  its 
object  is  to  use  the  power  of  the  State 


solely  for  the  benefit  of 


On  the  issue  thus  raised,  and  on  the 
still  broader  question  of  State  inter- 
ference   with    economic    forces    two 
views  are  possible.    There  is  the  view 
that  such  interference  generally  does 
more  harm  than  good;    there  la  alee 
the  view  that  a  wise  government  may 
by  carefully  devised  measures  so  guide 
the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  as  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  for  toe 
wage-earning  classes,  without  drying 
up  the  sources  of  wealth  or  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  idlers.    Both  views 
can  be  defended.    What  is  not  defen- 
sible   Is    the    present    system    under 
which  two  sets  of  politicians  conduct 
their   rivalry    for   office   by    bidding, 
against  one  another,  for  the  votes  of 
men  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  State  possesses  a  bottomless 
purse,  and  that  every  ill  that  human 
flesh  is  heir  to  can  be  swept  away  by 
a  few  Acts  of  Parliament    Pages  of 
this  Review  could  be  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  politicians 
on  both  sides  have  assented  to  pro- 
posals fundamentally  at  variance  with 
their  general  convictions,  solely  from 
fear  lest  the  opposing  party  should 
proclaim  on  the  hustings  "Oodlin's  the 
friend,  not  Short"    There  is  no  limit 
to  the  mischief  that  may  be  Inflicted 
on  a  nation  which  permits  its  laws  to 
be  made  on  such  a  principle  as  this. 
Happily    our   country — thanks    to   in- 
dustry and  commerce,  not  to  politics 
— is  Immensely  wealthy  and  can  stand 
much  bleeding;   but  that  is  no  reason 
why    we   should   continue   a    system 
which    is    Immoral    in    motive    and 
harmful  in  tendency. 

The  way  of  escape  lies  through  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
eighteenth-century  constitution  is  on- 
suited  for  twentieth-century  democratic 
needs.  Mere  tinkering  with  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber,  as  the  Unionists  propose. 
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would  effect  nothing.  The  essential 
reform  is  to  make  ministerial  tenure 
of  office  independent  of  the  fate  of 
legislative  measures.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  providing  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  Itself  elect  the  Cabinet 
by  a  system  of  proportional  voting  so 
that  this  executive  committee  may  be 
a  true  epitome  of  the  whole  House- 
each  member  so  elected  to  retain  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  until  dismissed  by 
a  vote  of  the  House.  In  addition, 
some  machinery  must  be  set  up  to*  en- 
able the  electors  themselves  to  de- 
clare Aye  or  No,  whether  they  will 
accept  any  legislative  measure  which 
excites  keen  controversy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  un- 
der such  a  constitution,  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  lose 
its  attractiveness.  On  the  contrary  the 
Attractions   would   be   Increased;    for 

Thm  Kdlnbarzh  Harlow. 


every  member'  would  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  at  present  of  himself  ob- 
taining office;  while  he  would  in  addi- 
tion possess  the  privilege  of  helping 
to  select  the  Cabinet  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  new  freedom  he  would 
acquire — the  freedom  to  express  his 
honest  convictions  on  any  measure  be- 
fore Parliament  without  fear  of  de- 
priving himself  or  his  friends  of  a 
ministerial  salary.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  House  of  Commons  would 
become  a  real  debating  assembly,  a 
true  council  of  the  nation,  where  na- 
tional problems  would  be  threshed  out, 
for  subsequent  reference,  if  occasion 
should  require  it,  to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  electors  themselves.  To  be  a 
member  of  such  an  assembly  would 
be  a  worthy  object  of  any  man's  am* 
bltion. 

Harold  Com. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CUBA. 


The  military  aspect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Cuba  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1912  does  not  call  for  any 
lengthened  notice.  The  fact  that 
American  soldiers  were  landed  and 
that  American  battleships*  occupied  the 
large  ports  is  well  known,  and  the 
details  of  the  revolt  can  be  read  in 
contemporary  newspapers  or  in  the 
official  report  shortly  to  be  published 
by  the  American  Government  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  revolt  was 
successfully  suppressed,  and  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  active 
hostility  to  the  Government  There 
remains,  however,  the  underlying  feel- 
ing of  racial  hatred  made  more  fierce 
and  bitter  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
victors  have  celebrated  their  success, 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Cubans  have  responded  to  these  cele- 
brations. But  behind  what  is  generally 
known,   or  what   will   become   acces- 


sible, there  are  problems  and  forces 
with  which  few  can  be  acquainted 
outside  the  island.  It  is  to  these  that 
we  must  turn,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  obtain 
a  just  view  of  the  Revolution. 

These  forces  or  problems  are, 
broadly  speaking,  the  state  of  the 
Church,  the  state  of  education,  and  the 
state  of  political  life.  It  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  these  three  in  some  detail, 
and  in  doing  so  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
beyond  personal  observation  and  per- 
sonal experience.  This  limitation  must 
curtail  the  width  of  the  estimate;  but 
if  the  picture  be  less  complete,  it  will 
at  least  be  truer  within  its  limits  than 
a  broad  survey  based  only  on  hearsay 
or  second-hand  evidence. 

Cuba  is  professedly  a  Catholic 
country,  and  it  is  the  greatest  insult 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual  to 
call  this  in  question.    Protestantism  is 
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so  weakly  represented  as  to  need  no 
consideration.  Now,  when  one  begins 
to  examine  this  profession  of  loyalty 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  one  discovers 
that  the  Church  has  lost  all  real  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  that 
its  influence  is  purely  traditional  senti- 
ment The  clergy  are  in  no  way 
respected,  the  sacraments  are  neg- 
lected— I  have  only  seen  a  few  Con- 
fessions and  Communions — the  ■  obli- 
gations of  the  Church  are  wholly  dis- 
regarded, few  men  are  ever  present  at 
Mass,  and  there  are  few  signs  of  piety 
and  reverence  in  church.  The  sermons 
usually  take  the  form  of  glowing  pane- 
gyrics on  the  life  of  some  saint;  they 
lack  almost  entirely  the  personal  touch 
of  sincerity,  and  are  wholly  without 
practical  application  to  life.  These 
were  first  impressions,  which  I  hoped 
time  would  modify.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  longer  my  experience  the 
deeper  the  disappointment  The  situ- 
ation can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
apathy.  The  great  routine  of  Church 
life  goes  on  from  season  to  season, 
but  to  the  people  it  brings  no  reality, 
no  moral  energy,  and  no  strengthening 
of  the  national  character.  An  Ameri- 
can priest  of  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  island  said  to  me  recently:  "The 
Cubans  have  no  religion,  and  the 
Church  in  Cuba  is  dead." 

In  trying  to  account  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing tangible  or  convincing.  How- 
ever, one  reason  emerges  to  which,  I 
think,  much  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  can  be  put  down.  The  ethos 
of  the  Church  here  is  Spanish.  During 
the  long  struggle  with  Spain  for 
liberty  the  Cuban  Church  uniformly 
sided  with  the  stronger  power,  and 
deliberately  went  against  the  age-long 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Hence  she 
lost  her  prestige.  Cuban  patriotism  is 
no  Idle  affair  of  sentiment  or  words. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  real  things  in 
the   country.     It   has   added   to   the 


history  of  liberty  names— Cespides, 
Maceo,  Agramonte,  Palma,  for  ex- 
ample— not  unworthy  to  stand  beside 
the  greatest  there.  In  standing  out- 
side the  nation,  and  by  upholding  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  the  power  of 
Spain,  the  Church  here  proved  singu- 
larly blind,  because  experience  must 
have  pointed  out  to  her  that  it  was 
certain  that  the  Cubans  would  ulti- 
mately be  free*  and  that  a  people  who 
had  bought  freedom  by  almost  incred- 
ible* self-sacrifice,  would  give  little 
respect  to  anything  which  had  held 
aloof  in  the  struggle.  Thus  then,  when 
face  to  face  with  the  recent  Revolu- 
tion, the  Church  was  utterly  helpless 
to  guide  a  nation  professedly  Catho- 
lic. She  had  given  no  stimulus  for- 
merly to  the  national  ideals;  she  had 
lost  her  opportunities  for  standing 
beside  a  young  country  as  it  reached 
the  threshold  of  national  life,  and  for 
guiding,  by  her  divine  wisdom,  the 
actions  of  a  hot-blooded  people  intoxi- 
cated with  success;  she  had  blundered 
in  her  Spanish  adherence  and  had 
made  no  effort  to  rectify  her  blunder. 
When  Cuba  faced  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  her  history,  the  Church 
had  failed  to  give  her  any  example  of 
wisdom  and  any  principles  of  self- 
control. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  education, 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  secondary 
schools.  During  the  Spanish  control 
of  the  island  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
they  shared  the  Church's  decay.  Re- 
ligious instruction  occupied  such  an 
important  place  in  the  school  life  that 
the  schools  provided  almost  no  secu- 
lar instruction  of  any  value,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  religious  teaching 
failed  in  practical  results  because, 
firstly,  it  was  too  excessive,  and 
secondly  because  it  was  distasteful  to 
the  pupils.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
men  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the 
burden  of  the  future  were  little  pre- 
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pared  either  morally  or  intellectually 
for  their  work.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  religious  orders  to  im- 
prove matters,  and  the  Augustinian 
Fathers  have  met  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  but  I  think  it  must 
honestly  be  confessed  that  education 
In  Cuba  is  a  failure.  I  have  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  studying 
this  national  question,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  have  been  driven  is 
that  the  real  problem  is  the  home. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  par- 
ents who  by  foreign  education  have 
some  vague  ideas  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  who  have  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  English  and  American  schools 
here,  and  yet  who  finally  have  sup- 
ported them  against  every  attempt  to 
control,  tame  and  refine.  In  fact,  in 
the  Cuban  home  there  is  only  one 
ruler — autocratic  and  tyrannical — and 
that  is  the  child.  He  shares  the 
secrets  of  the  family  life.  His  every 
whim  is  gratified.  His  passing  fancy 
regulates  the  domestic  arrangements. 
Passing  thence  to  school,  no  system 
which  I  have  yet  seen  here  has  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  him.  The  parents 
talk  about  ideals  and  training  of  char- 
acter, but  individually  and  as  a  nation 
they  will  not  support  modern  methods 
in  school  life.  For  religious  instruc- 
tion they  have  no  interest  except  senti- 
mentally, and  they  are  largely  Indlffer- 
entlst.  For  punishment,  however  well 
deserved,  tbey  have  no  word  of  advice 
or  encouragment,  and  for  learning 
they  have  little  respect  The  crown- 
ing result  of  such  an  education  was 
Been  during  the  recent  revolution, 
when  the  young  men,  including  the 
students  of  the  University,  were  pre- 
pared to  shoot  down  at  sight  any 
black  man  in  Havana.  Torrential 
tropical  rain  alone  averted  a  general 
war,  for  once  Havana  gave  the  lead, 
fire  and  sword  would  have  been  let 
loose  all  over  the  island. 
Such    being   the   condition    of    the 
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Church  and  of  secondary  education,  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  into  what 
depths  of  corruption  the  political  life 
of  the  country  has  descended.  Cuba 
began  her  national  life  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  clean  hands  and  fair  dealing, 
and  not  a  few  of  her  patriots  were 
men  against  whom  no  one  could  point 
the  finger  of  scorn.  Unfortunately, 
this  enthusiasm  was  not  deeply  based 
on  any  moral  principles,  and  within 
recent  years  the  system  commonly 
'known  on  the  American  continent  as 
''graft"  has  entered  into  the  entire 
administration.  In  this  connection 
personal  experience  is  of  no  value,  as 
the  decay  is  well  known  throughout  the 
island,  and  is  regularly  attacked  in 
La  Lucha,  the  most  important  news- 
paper, and  a  supporter  of  the  present 
Liberal  Government  Indeed,  things 
have  become  so  bad,  and  the  corrup- 
tion so  grave,  that  serious  words  have 
been  uttered  with  regard  to  Cuban 
affairs  by  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  officially  called  the  attention 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  the  state  of 
their  administration,  and  warned 
them  that  the  November  elections 
must  produce  a  deep  and  permanent 
change  if  the  Independence  of  the 
country  is  to  be  guaranteed.  On  every 
side  corruption  reigns  supreme.  Pri- 
vate ends  are  the  standard  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  national  good  Is 
sacrificed  to  personal  gain.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rely  on  any  official  papers 
issued  by  the  Government  Men  grow 
rich  in  a  few  months.  The  dollar  is 
the  test  of  truth,  morality  and  friend- 
ship. Money  alone  means  place,  honor 
and  power,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  recent  revolution  was  not  a 
part  of  the  debased  political  life,  and 
in  its  origins  a  party  move.  With  a 
corrupt  Government,  a  hopeless 
system  of  secondary  education,  and  a 
dying  Church,  the  secret  history  of 
that  revolution  must  be  painful  read- 
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ing.  The  outside  world  will 
the  broad  facts  of  revolt  and  suppres- 
sion, but  I  think  few  will  be  prepared 
to  find  that  behind  all  lay  something 
of  the  "graft  system"  which  has  flour- 
ished luxuriantly  among  a  people 
alienated  in  their  character  from  the 
creed  which  they  profess.  Before 
turning,  however,  to  the  closer  history 
of  the  revolution,  it  must  at  once  be 
conceded  that  there  are  men  In  Cuba 
who  are  prepared  to  do  their  utmost 
for  the  future  of  the  country  quite 
regardless  of  political  parties.  For 
example,  the  National  Association  of 
Veterans — those  who  fought  for  and 
founded  the  Republic — have  at  last 
made  an  appeal  to  the  nation  asking 
it  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  new  era. 
Among  my  own  friends  I  can  count 
men  who  have  resigned  Government 
appointments  of  position  and  worth 
rather  than  be  named  in  any  corrupt 
connection,  and  these  are  men  who 
have  sacrificed  all  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. There  are  not  a  few 
strong  practising  Catholics  and 
earnest  single-minded  priests.  But  all 
these  only  make  my  conclusions  more 
convincing,  as  they  stand  out  in  such 
violent  contrast  with  the  life  around 
them,  and  by  their  evident  honesty 
show  up  the  darkness  of  the  national 
decay. 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago  patriotic 
unity  was  always  a  note  of  Cuban 
life.  White  man  and  black  man  fought 
side  by  side  against  Spain,  and  some 
•of  the  best  patriots  have  been  negroes. 
The  recent  revolt  has  broken  that 
union  and  created  a  problem  which 
perhaps  only  America  can  solve.  There 
•can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
question  must  rise  again  and  in  a 
more  intense  form.  How  then  did  the 
Revolution,  with  such  grave  conse- 
quences, originate?  Looking  back 
•over  the  entire  episode,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Government  made  the  political 
movement    among    the    negroes    the 


occasJsn  for  a  political  mete  on  their 
own  part,  and  that  before  they  knew 
where  they  were  the  whole  thing  got 
out  of  hand,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  old  peaceful  national  life  has  been 
for  ever  shattered,  and  that  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  the  white  man  over 
the  black  must  henceforth  be  main- 
tained. At  the  outset  the  President 
honestly  enough  told  the  American 
Government  that  only  a  few  negroes 
had  risen,  that  American  aid  was  un- 
necessary, and  that  he  could  deal  with 
them.  These  "few  negroes,"  however, 
soon  began  to  outrage  women,  burn 
property  and  create  general  terror  in 
the  province  of  Oriente.  The  nation 
was  called  to  arms,  foreigners  were 
told  to  protect  themselves  and  a  fierce 
race-hatred  grew  up  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
thinking  people,  in  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem, brought  home  to  the  Government 
itself  the  origin  of  the  revolt  The 
President  sought  re-election — the  po- 
litical history  of  the  first  weeks  after 
the  Revolution  was  over,  entirely  con- 
firms this — and  he  knew  that  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  if  he  would  be 
able  to  obtain  an  Immediate  majority, 
spontaneous  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  having  to  defend  his  administra- 
tion in  detail.  He  was  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  whites,  and  ill- 
educated  negroes  held  Government 
positions.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
catering  for  them,  the  negroes  began 
a  national  organization  and  attempted 
to  form  the  "Independent  Negro 
Party."  Now,  if  the  negroes  became 
an  independent  party  and  abandoned 
the  Liberal  platform,  the  President 
knew  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
election  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a 
second  term  of  office.  He  therefore 
urged  a  negro  Senator,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  friends — Morua  Delgado — to 
hurry  through  a  law  forbidding  under 
penalties  any  such  organizations.  This 
law    was    eventually    passed,    and    is 
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known  In  Cuban  history  as  the  Morua 
Law..  However,  Generals  Estenoz  and 
Ivonet  (I  call  them  "Generals"  because 
they  headed  the  negroes  in  the  last 
Revolution)  continued  the  organiza- 
tions, and  though  they  had  been  offi- 
cers of  the  Cuban  army  against  Spain 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  they 
went  through  the  island  encouraging 
the  negroes  in  their  protest  and  by 
their  work,  disintegrating  the  nation. 
Finally  they  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  kept  there  until  the  President 
thought  that  the  Independent  Negro 
Party  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  influence.  How- 
ever, when  Estenoz  and  Ivonet  were 
liberated,  they  were  treated  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  for  political 
prisoners.  Various  positions  of  worth 
were  offered  to  them,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Morua  Law  was  also  suggested. 
Within  a  short  time  these  two  leaders 
began  to  renew  their  propaganda  up 
and  down  the  island.  Meetings  were 
held,  speeches  delivered,  and  the 
organization  of  the  negroes  became 
an  established  fact  In  many  places 
the  local  authorities  attempted  to  in- 
terfere, pointing  to  the  illegality  of  the 
proceedings  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Morua  Law;  but  Estenoz  and  Ivonet 
publicly  asserted  that  they  had  full 
permission  from  the  Government,  and 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  report  the 
local  authorities  to  the  Secretary  of 
Justice  for  attempting  to  enforce  that 
law.  Indeed,  it  was  openly  stated  in 
Havana,  and  has  never  since  been 
contradicted,  that  the  wife  of  Estenoz 
wondered  why  her  husband  had  gone 
off  into  the  provinces  in  order  to 
organize  a  revolt,  as  she  knew  he  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time. 

The  President  had  always  failed  to 
carry  the  newspapers  with  him  when 
some  of  his  own  schemes  would  not 
bear  the  light  of  close  examination. 
He  now  began  the  game  of  "bluff," 


announced  some  incipient  revolution, 
and  at  once  called  on  all  true  Cubans 
to  rally  round  him  and  save  the  fath- 
erland from  another  American  inter- 
vention. Every  Cuban  knows,  for 
example,  the  amusing  story  of  "The 
Great  Trunk  Mystery."  When  the 
newspapers  were  on  the  eve  of  show- 
ing up  some  special  effort  of  the 
"graft  system,"  a  story  was  spread 
that  a  large  box  had  been  found  full 
of  arms,  etc.,  for  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. Subsequent  investigation,  how- 
ever, proved  that  a  Government  offi- 
cial had  prepared  an  old  trunk  and 
filled  it  with  out-of-date  muskets.  It 
is  the  standard  "graft"  joke  in  Cuba, 
but  it  fulfilled  its  purpose.  So,  too, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  revolt 
The  Press  was  regularly  complaining 
that  the  historic  Liberal  party  was 
split  up  into  several  factions,  each 
with  a  candidate,  and  the  Govern- 
ment became  restless  under  the  pres- 
sure and  fearful  for  the  future.  To 
start  a  Revolution — it  began  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  May  20— on  a  small 
scale  at  an  important  moment  of 
national  sentiment  appeared  quite  nat- 
ural. The  government  believed  that  it 
would  last  only  a  short  time  or  as  long 
as  the  Government  allowed  it  Then 
during  the  months  preceding  the  No- 
vember Presidential  elections  they 
would  triumphantly  suppress  it  and 
proclaim  the  President  once  more  as 
the  saviour  of  Cuba  and  fully  worthy 
of  a  new  term  of  office.  Unfortunately 
for  the  President,  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately for  Cuba,  a  political  move 
developed  into  a  fierce  racial  war. 
Estenoz  and  Ivonet  had  done  their 
work  well,  and  the  Government  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  two 
competent  generals  and  4,000  well- 
armed  negroes.  It  was  a  real  Revo- 
lution. 

To-day  the  whites  and  blacks  hate 
one  another,  and  national  unity  has 
been  destroyed.  America  has  warned 
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the  President  against  seeking  re-elec- 
tion, and  an  American  Government 
Committee  is  to  visit  Cuba  and  inquire 
into  the  only  too  evident  origins  of  the 
Revolution,  and  apportion  the  punish- 
ments. It  Is  a  pitiable  picture,  and  one 
could  hardly  believe  in  its  possibility 
without  being  in  the  country  and  see- 
ing the  great  "graft"  machine  at  work. 
What  of  the  future?  That  is  darker 
than  ever,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  doubtless  compli- 
cate matters.  But  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  foresee,  the  thorny  racial 
question  has  now  become  too  serious 
to  be  settled  by  argument  Only 
strong  government  can  do  it,  and  I 
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personally  doubt  the  national  ability 
to  provide  it  The  forces  of  corruption 
are  too  strong.  Too  many  have  tasted 
the  forbidden  tree.  Moral  decay  Is 
evident  everywhere.  So  evident,  that 
the  Government,  as  we  have  seen, 
risked  the  very  existence  of  the  nation 
on  a  political  revolution.  The  Con- 
servative party  is  well  organized,  with 
an  excellent  candidate,  but  Conserva- 
tism is  contrary  to  Cuban  instincts. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  way 
by  which  Cuba  can  work  out  her  own 
salvation,  and  I  feel  that  some  time 
in  the  future  she  must  become  Ameri- 
can. 

W.  M.  Kennedy. 


HONESTY. 

By  M.  E.  Fbahois. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  early  In  October,  and  the  two 
great  fairs  of  the  season  were  in  prog- 
ress. Zachary  and  his  wife  were  do- 
ing a  deal  of  business,  and  the  van 
which  had  been  their  home  for  so 
many  placid  months  was  supple- 
mented by  another,  driven  by  a  round- 
faced  lanky  youth,  with  a  perpetual 
cold  in  his  head,  and  a  periodical  tend- 
ency to  suffer  from  grievance. 

Honesty  condoled  with  him  some- 
times over  the  former  infirmity,  and 
Zachary  overlooked  the  latter,  so  they 
rubbed  on  together  quite  well,  though 
if  Honesty  had  belonged  to  a  higher 
grade  of  society,  she  might  have  said 
that  Stanley— such  was  their  Jehu's 
high-sounding  patronymic — got  upon 
her  nerves. 

Some  long  unsightly  poles  protruded 
from  the  second  van,  and  rolls  of  sail- 
cloth were  piled  upon  the  top; 
underneath  the  vehicle  were  slung  the 
boards  and  trestles  forming  the  stall 
on  which  a  select  assortment  of  Zach- 


ary's  wares  were  set  forth  when  he 
took  possession  of  his  quarters  at  each 
fair.  In  the  interior  were  stowed 
away  a  variety  of  fancy  articles  with 
which,  on  these  occasions,  he  supple- 
mented his  ordinary  stock-in-trade — 
little  trays,  tin  candlesticks,  japanned 
tea-caddies,  and  the  like;  they  made  a 
brave  show  when  Honesty  arranged 
them,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  contrast 
with  her  tempting  array  of  crockery- 
ware. 

Woodbury  Hill  Fair  was  over;  they 
had  done  a  brisk  trade  and  had  been 
obliged  to  renew  their  stock  before 
journeying  to  Shroton,  their  next  halt- 
ing place.  After  passing  Blandford 
and  descending  the  long  steep  hill 
which  leads  past  the  deer  park,  they 
fell  in  with  a  number  of  other  travel- 
ling gentry  whose  destination  was  the 
same  as  their  own.  Now,  it  would  be 
a  neat  caravan  much  like  theirs,  with 
the  same  appurtenances  of  plank  and 
sail-cloth,  which  would  presently  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  booth.  A 
tidy-looking   woman    in    black   would 
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perhaps  be  driving,  while  a  respect- 
ably-clad man  would  walk  at  the 
horse's  head.  Zaehary  and  his  wife 
would  nod  to  these  good  folk  as  they 
passed,  and  exchange  a  friendly 
phrase  or  two  anent  the  weather,  "the 
time  o'  day,"  or  some  other  equally 
interesting  subject. 

Once  the  good  woman  who  sat  en- 
throned just  within  the  green  "shed" 
of  the  van,  pleased  with  Honesty's 
bright  smile,  or  perchance  impelled  by 
her  own  innate  good-nature,  tossed  a 
neatly  tled-up  packet  of  gingerbread 
into  her  lap  with  the  laughing  injunc- 
tion to  "try  her  sweet  tooth  on  that 
and  give  over  makin'  out  as  she  was 
a  staid  'ooman  wi'  that  child's  face." 
.  "Haw,  haw!"  laughed  Zaehary,  "and 
so  she  is,  Mrs.  Jolce — nothln'  but  a 
child!  'Tis  stuff  an'  rubbidge  for  her 
to  go  a-makin'  out  as  she's  anythin' 
else— though,  mind  ye,  she's  got  a 
good  headpiece — I'll  say  that  for  her. 
So,  young  as  she  mid  be,  she's  got 
a  deal  o'  sense.  But  I  d'  'low  she's  a 
bit  of  a  sweet  tooth  left,  an'  'nil  do 
justice  to  your  gingerbread." 

They  jogged  on,  Stanley  casting 
envious  glances  towards  Mrs.  Joice's 
plled-up  basket  as  his  vehicle  clattered 
in  the  wake  of  his  master's;  he,  too, 
was  young,  and  had  a  passion  for 
gingerbread,  but  no  dainty  packet 
found  its  way  to  him.  And  Maister 
Shart  could  well  afford  to  buy  his 
Missus  whatever  she  fancied  while  a 
poor  chap  what  had  to  earn  his  living 
couldn't— it  was  another  proof  of  the 
hardness  of  Stanley's  lot  and  the 
general  injustice  of  things. 

"Have  a  bit?"  said  Honesty  to  her 
husband,  setting  her  teeth  into  one  of 
the  round  crisp  cakes  of  the  Fair  gin- 
gerbread which  always  appears  to 
have  a  distinctive  flavor  of  its  own. 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  rejoined  he, 
holding  out  a  willing  hand. 

"Who's  got  a  sweet  tooth  now?" 
cried  she  triumphantly. 
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'I  did  alius  tell  'ee  as  I  were  a  bwoy 
at  heart,"  returned  Zaehary. 

Stanley  witnessed  the  transaction 
from  the  rear,  with  stern  inward 
comments  over  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  Boss's  carryings  on.  Him 
a  bwoy — when  there  was  a  real  bwoy 
not  a  hunderd  mile  off  as  it  'ud  ha' 
been  more  suitable  to  offer  cakes  to! 

Now  the  road  was  blocked  by  a 
huge  gipsy  van  with  its  swinging  para- 
phernalia of  wlckerwork;  a  ragged 
family  trooped  alongside;  two  or  three 
lean,  indescribably  wretched-looking 
horses  and  ponies  accompanied  them, 
running  loose,  destitute  even  of 
halters,  and  stopping  occasionally  to 
snatch  a  mouthful  of  the  rank  wayside 
grass  or  a  bramble  from  the  over- 
hanging hedge.  One  brown-faced, 
black-browed  woman,  tall  and  power- 
ful enough  to  have  been  a  man  in 
disguise,  strode  at  the  horse's  head, 
giving  an  occasional  jerk  to  the  rein, 
and  occupying  herself  between-whiles 
In  dandling  a  crying  baby.  It  required 
a  shout  from  Zaehary  to  induce  this 
Amazon  to  draw  her  cart  sufficiently 
to  one  side  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
their  better  horsed  vehicle. 

"Would  the  child  like  a  cake?" 
asked  Honesty,  stooping  forward  and 
holding  out  one  of  her  gingerbreads. 

The  woman  snatched  It  from  her 
hand  and  tossed  it  scornfully  to  a 
ragged  boy  who  was  walking  at  the 
other  side  of  her  own  scarecrow 
animal. 

"Where  do  ye  suppose  thik  little 
un  'ud  find  teeth  to  chaw  wi'?"  she 
returned  scornfully;  then  her  expres- 
sion changed.  "Ye've  a-got  a  vltty  face 
o'  your  own,  my  dear.  Have  your 
fortune  told?  Blue  eyes  and  yellow 
hair!  There's  luck  comln'  to  that  face." 

Honesty  looked  round  curiously,  but 
Zaehary  had  jerked  the  bridle  and 
chirruped  to  his  horse,  which  quick- 
ened its  pace  and  in  a  moment  the 
gipsies  were  left  behind. 
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"They  say  those  folks  can  really  tell 
fortun's,"  said  Honesty  speculatively. 
"Do  'ee  mind  last  Christmas  Day 
when  you  did  tell  my  fortun\  Zach- 
ary?  Ye  did  say  ye  picked  it  up  from 
the  gipsy-folks  at  the  fairs." 

"Nay,  I  was  but  making  fun,"  re- 
joined he,  "'tis  foolish  work  makin' 
out  to  tell  fortunes.  The  Lard  He  do 
know  what's  to  come  in  the  futur'  but 
that's  what  nobody  else  do  do.  I  be 
content  with  the  present— I  know 
that/'  be  added  smiling,  "an'  I  hope 
as  you  be  the  same,  little  'ooman." 

"There's  one  or  two  things  I'd  like 
to  know,  though,"  said  she,  half  to 
herself. 

"Stuff  and  rubbidge,  stuff  an'  rub- 
bidge,"  cried  Zachary.  "What  can  you 
want  to  know?" 

"Well,  whether  you  an'  me  'ull  alius 
live  in  a  van,  for  instance,"  said  Hon- 
esty.    She  broke  off  ruminating,  then 
she  went  on:  "I  do  hope  that  gipsy 
'ooman  is  kind  to  her  baby." 
"I  hope  so,  too,"  returned  Zachary. 
"I'd  never  let  a  dear  little  baby  cry," 
said  Honesty,  and  then  she  fell  silent. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  the 
Fair    they    found    themselves    almost 
first  in  the  field,  and  were  able  in  con- 
sequence to  carry  out  their  camping 
operations  with  great  ease  and  com- 
fort.    The  horses  were  picketed,  the 
booth    erected,    and    the   vans    estab- 
lished on  an  adjacent  mound  whence 
Honesty,  even  when  engaged  in  cook- 
ing   or    some    other    domestic    task, 
could  survey  the  proceedings  of  her 
husband    or    Stanley.      The    stock-in- 
trade  was  not  to  be  set  forth  till  the 
following  morning,  therefore  when  the 
boards  and  trestles  were  set  in  place 
and   the    sheltering   awning   run    up, 
they  were  free  to  sit  at  ease  and  look 
about  them. 

"Did  ye  never  come  to  Shroton  Fair 
before?"  asked  Zachary  suddenly. 
"No,     never,"     rejoined     his     wife. 
Twas  too  far  from  our  place,  and 
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when  I  did  live  at  Sturminster  there 
was  nobody  what  cared  to  take  me." 
"Then  ye'll  Jist  about  enj'y  yourself 
to-morrow,"  said  Zachary,  chuckling. 
"  'Tis  the  best  fair  o'  the  countryside, 
so  many  folks  a-holiday  makin'  and 
slch  a  din!  there,  ye'll  scarce  be  able 
to  hear  yourself  speak.  There's  the 
roundabouts  to  start  wi',  and  the 
shyin'  at  cocoanuts,  and  the  shoottn' 
an'  all  sorts.  And  the  sale  o'  harses! 
Dear,  to  be  sure,  that's  the  funniest 
of  all.  Enough  to  make  ye  split  your 
sides  wi'  laughing." 

"Why?"  queried  Honesty,  as  he 
broke  off  to  utter  a  guffaw  at  some 
inward  recollection. 

"Why,  to  hear  the  way  the  chaps 
do  carry  on.     There's  a  good  many 
Irish  dealers  you  know,  and  they're 
not  short  of  talk — a  man  do  have  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him,  I  can  tell  'ee, 
if  he  starts  to  deal  wi'  them.    They'll 
dress    out    a    wold    ancient    carcase 
what's  fit  for  nothing  but  the  kenne's 
wi'  ribbons  in  his  mane,  and  straw 
nicely  plaited  in  his  tail,  and  they'll 
try  for  to  take  in  the  folks  what  they 
reckons  is  sammies  enough  to  believe 
what  they  do  tell   'em.     Some  wold 
parson  maybe  'ull  come  up,  a-lookln' 
out  for  a  strong,  quiet  harse  to  drive 
in  a  waggonette,  or  a  wold  lady  'ull 
want  one  for  a  p  hay-ay  ton.    'Oh!'  cries 
the  chap,   'I've  a-got  the  very  thing 
here!'    An'  he'll  trot  his  worn-out  old 
beast  up  and  down  for  a  bit    'Is  he 
very  quiet?'  axes  the  other. — 'So  quiet 
as  a  lamb,'  says  the  chap,  an'  he'll  flap 
a  flag  f  the  poor  thing's  face — 'see, 
he    don't    so    much    as    wink.'      An* 
no  more  he  do,  the  poor  old  brute. 
'How  old  is  he?'  says  the  buyer.  -  'I 
won't  deceive  ye,*  the  other  'ull  say, 
lookin'  very  serious,  'he's  risin'  eight' 
— an  'tis  more  like  eighteen,  ho,  ho!'* 
He  laughed  long  and  loud,  but  sud- 
denly broke  off,  becoming  serious  an 
in  a  minute. 

"I  didn't  ought  to  laugh  like  that," 
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be  said;  "  'tis  pure  robbery  and  deceit 
— and  I  never  could  abide  deceit" 

"Nay,  but  there's  no  harm  in 
langhin'  if  the  thing's  funny  when 
ye  hain't  doin'  nothin'  deceitful  your- 
self/' cried  Honesty,  aggrieved  at  the 
unexpected  change  of  tone.  "Ye  can't 
but  laugh  if  the  thing's  funny.  You 
wouldn't  go  for  to  help  them  take  in 
a  poor  wold  gentleman." 

"No,  that's  true,"  agreed  he. 
"What's  more,  I've  sp'ilt  a  bargain  for 
them  folks  now  and  then  when  they 
was  a-goin'  too  far.  I  see'd  the  Rev- 
erend Mansfield  over  to  Chudbury,  as 
kind-hearted  a  man  as  stepped,  an'  wl' 
a  terr*ble  long  family,  I  see'd  him  bein' 
talked  over  by  one  of  these  fellows 
once,  and  I  says  to  him  quiet  in  his 
ear:  4Let  me  make  a  deal  for  ye,  sir; 
I'm  reckoned  to  have  a  good  eye  for 
a  harse.'  An'  I  did  pick  en  out  a  very 
good  useful  sort  of  a  nag,  so  he  did 
get  his  money's  worth." 

"An'  what  did  the  dealer  say?" 
asked  Honesty. 

"Well,  he  wasn't  best  pleased,  to  tell 
'ee  the  truth.  He  did  say  to  another 
chap  what  told  I  arter wards,  'Well, 
there,'  he  did  say,  *that  feller  is  jist 
about  cunnin' — he  did  know  where  to 
clap  his  paws!' " 

Still  chuckling  over  this  past  tri- 
umph, Zachary  began  to  fill  his  pipe, 
while  Honesty  bustled  about  the  lim- 
ited space,  making  preparations  for 
the  evening  meal. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  they  left 
the  door  of  the  van  open  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  coolness  as  on  account  of 
their  Interest  in  the  proceedings  out- 
side. The  noise  and  bustle  were  in- 
creasing every  moment;  the  rounda- 
bouts or  merry-go-rounds  were  taking 
up  their  quarters,  the  helter-skelter 
was  being  erected  in  a  prominent  po- 
sition flanked  by  a  line  of  swing  boats. 
Two  rival  proprietors  of  shooting  gal- 
leries were  squabbling  for  an  eligible 
site,  while  sundry  families  of  gipsies 


dominated  the  din  with  shrill  cries  and 
loud-voiced  arguments.  The  barking 
of  dogs  and  neighing  of  horses 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  hammering 
and  creaking  machinery.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  rumbling  wheels  of  the  late- 
comers could  be  faintly  heard;  and 
from  the  village  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
away  the  occasional  lowing  of  a  cow 
joined  in  the  medley  of  sounds. 

"'Tls  as  good  as  a  play,  isn't  it, 
little  'ooman?"  asked  Zachary,  sucking 
contentedly  at  his  pipe  as  she  paused, 
frying-pan  in  hand,  to  look  out  of  the 
doorway  for  the  fortieth  time.  "But 
I'm    gettin'    a    bit    sharp-set    all    the 
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'Supper  'ull  be  ready  in  a  minute/9 
returned  she,  apologetically.  "I'll  light 
the  lamp  and  then  I'll  start  frying  the 
sausages." 

Taking  down  the  lamp  from  its 
Ahelf,  she  trimmed  and  lighted  it;  as 
the  flame  leaped  up  when  she  replaced 
the  chimney,  a  man  who  had  been 
standing  a  few  paces  away  from  their 
van  came  forward.  He  was  an  elderly 
fellow,  dressed  like  a  farmer,  his  soft 
felt  hat  being  pushed  somewhat  to  the 
back  of  his  grizzled  head,  and  thus 
fully  displaying  his  ruddy,  good-tem- 
pered face  set  in  a  fringe  of  white 
beard. 

"Why,  'tis  never  you,  Honesty 
Cuff!" 

"Shart's  the  name  now,"  said  Zach- 
ary, removing  his  pipe,  and  winking 
facetiously. 

"Oh!"  rejoined  the  other,  "You  did 
marry  some   relation  o'  your  uncle's 

then?" 

He  addressed  himself  to  Honesty, 
but  turned  and  looked  at  Zachary. 
•TTet  I  can't  call  to  mind  as  I  ever 
clapped  eyes  on  you,  Maister,  though 
there's  scarce  a  week  as  I  don't  look 
in  at  Pendleton  Farm  to  see  the  wold 
gentleman.  Many's  the  time  as  Miss 
Honesty — Mrs.  Shart,  I  should  say — 
have  made  tea  for  the  two  of  us." 
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Tis  Mr.  Hideout,  Zachary,"  said 
Honesty  in  a  low  voice;  "'tis  true — 
he's  a  great  friend  of  Uncle  Jona- 
than's.   I  did  often  see  him  there." 

"Step  in,  do,  Mr.  Hideout,"  cried 
Zachary  heartily;  "any  friend  o'  my 
wife's  Is  a  friend  o'  mine.  We  be  jist 
a-goln'  to  have  a  cup  o'  tea  and  a  bite 
wi'  it  Honesty  will  show  ye  as  she 
hasn't  forgotten  how  to  make  tea  since 
she's  took  to  travelling 

The  farmer  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  invitatioxi,  but  clambered  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle,  with  a  chuckle  of  delighted 
curiosity. 

"You  do  seem  oncommon  snug  up 
here,"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  there,  'tis 
the  first  time  I've  ever  sat  down  to  a 
meal  in  a  van." 

"I'm  just  a-goln'  to  warm  up  some 
sausages,"  said  Honesty,  "It  'ull  not 
take  long — they  be  cooked  a'ready. 
'Tis  just  to  hot  'em  up." 

She  hooked  off  the  top  of  the  stove, 
shaking  her  pan  over  the  glowing  .coals 
beneath;  a  savory  odor  was  soon 
wafted  towards  the  nostrils  of  the 
hungry  men. 

Presently  Zachary  rose  and  laid  the 
table  for  the  meal,  and  scrambling 
over  the  visitor's  legs  to  the  door, 
stood  brandishing  an  empty  kettle. 

"Stanley!  Where  has  that  bwoy  hid 
his8elf  now?     Stanley!" 

"I'm  comin',"  rejoined  the  youth,  in 
his  usual  sulky  tones,  and  his  lanky 
form  came  shambling  forwards  out  of 
the  dusk. 

Fill  this  kettle  and  be  sprack." 
'Where  shall  I  find  water,  then?" 
Don't  make  yourself  out  a  bigger 
sammy  nor  you  are  by  nater,"  re- 
sponded Zachary  good-humoredly. 
"You've  got  a  tongue  in  your  head,  I 
suppose,  be  off  and  don't  waste  no 
more  time." 

After  an  appreciable  interval  Stan- 
ley reappeared  carrying  the  kettle, 
which  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
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from  the  pump  had  possibly  been  fall, 
but  which  in  consequence  of  careless 
walking,  and  promiscuous  "gawking" 
during  his  progress  had  offered  copi- 
ous libations  to  unknown  gods. 

"Not  above  half  full,"  commented 
his  master,  taking  it  from  Stanley's 
willing  hand.  "Ye  didn't  look  where 
ye  were  goin',  my  lad.  Well,  well, 
'tis  you  what  will  have  to  suffer  for 
it  If  teapot  doesn't  last  out  it's  you 
what  will  go  shark" 

Presently  frizzling  sausages  lay 
upon  the  three  hot  plates  on  the  table, 
and  the  brown  teapot  was  deposited  in 
the  centre  of  that  somewhat  narrow 
board. 

"Ye  be  so  good  a  housekeeper  as 
ever,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Hideout,  address- 
ing Honesty.  "Many's  the  time  I've 
praised  ye  to  your  uncle.  Poor  wold 
gentleman,  he  will  be  like  to  miss 
ye!" 

"Have  you  seen  Uncle  Jonathan 
lately?"  Inquired  Honesty,  pushing 
his  cup  towards  him. 

"Ees,  I  do  see  en  mostly  every 
week.     He's  terr'ble  changed." 

"Is  he?"  cried  she  anxiously. 

"  'Ees,  he's  f  alterin'  sadly  these  last 
few  months.  Ye  did  ought  to  go  and 
see  him,  Mrs.  Shart,  now  ye  be  so 
near — 'twould  put  new  life  i'  the  poor 
wold  man." 

Honesty  cast  a  quick  glance  at  her 
husband,  whose  attention  seemed  en- 
tirely concentrated  on  his  sausage,  and 
then  said   hesitatingly: 

"We  be  so  busy  just  now,  ye  see, 
Mr.  Rideout;  I  don't  know  if  we  could 
spare  the  time." 

"Why,  where  be  ye  bound  for  next?" 
asked  the  farmer,  setting  his  knife 
and  fork  on  end. 

Again  Honesty  hesitated  and 
glanced  at  her  husband. 

"Stalbridge,"  said  Zachary,  without 
looking  up  from  his  plate. 

"Why  Sturmlnster'8  acshally  on 
your  road   then,"  cried  Mr.   Rideout 
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Yon  do  all  but  pass  your  uncle's  very 
door.  I  should  think  you'd  like  to  pop 
In  for  a  hour  or  so  to  see  how  Mr. 
Shart  do  find  hlsself." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  Zach- 
ary  demolished  the  remainder  of  his 
sausage  and  polished  his  plate  with 
bread. 

"Well,  dalled  if  I  can  make  it  out," 
said  Hideout,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.  "Here's  thik  wold  uncle  of 
yours  what  so  good  as  brought  ye  up, 
with  one  foot  so  to  speak  i'  th'  grave, 
and  here  be  you  two,  good-natured 
enough  seemln'ly — I  did  alius  reckon 
ye  so  when  I  knowed  ye,  Mrs.  Shart — 
a-travellln'  past  his  very  gate  and  yet 
ye  won't  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  at 
en!" 

Zachary  pushed  back  his  plate  and 
glanced  up: 

"  'Tlsn't  along  of  it's  bein'  a  trouble 
to  we,  Mr.  Hideout,"  he  said  mildly; 
"'tis  because  me  and  my  cousins  over 
to  Pendleton  don't  speak." 

"Don't  speak?"  echoed  the  farmer, 
pushing  his  hat  a  little  further  to  the 
back  of  his  head  and  staring  at  Short 
In  surprise.  "'Tls  the  first  time  I've 
ever  met  any  man  what  had  a  grudge 
agin'  wold  Jonathan." 

"I  haven't  a  grudge  again'  him," 
corrected  Zachary;  "I've  nothln'  at  all 
again'  him — but  him  an'  me  don't 
speak." 

"Well,  that's  a  funny  tale!  Was  it 
you  what  offended  the  wold  man  then? 
Yet  if  I  do  know  neighbor  Shart  he's 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  bear 
malice." 

"An'  he'd  have  no  need  to  bear 
malice  again'  me,"  retorted  Zachary, 
with  some  heat  "I've  never  wronged 
any  man,  nor  yet  offended  any  man 
what  I  knows  on,  but  my  father  did 
fall  out  wl'  Jonathan  Shart  afore  I 
were  barn,  and  he  did  never  speak  to 
him,  an'  what  my  father  did  do  I've 
a-done." 

Well,"    exclaimed    Hideout    in    a 
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scandalized  tone,  "I  never  heard  o' 
such  a  thing!  'Tls  downright  onchris- 
tian,  onnalt'al — an'  whafs  more,  'tis 
pure  foolishness." 

Zachary  rolled  his  head  from  side 
to  side  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
unconvinced. 

"That's  a  matter  of  opinion,"  he 
returned.  "My  father  was  a  good  man 
— the  best  I  ever  knowed — what  was 
good  enough  for  he  Is  good  enough  fqr 
I.  I  do  try  for  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. He  wasn't  the  man  to  pick  a 
quarrel  wi'out  good  cause,  and  if  he 
did  think  it  right  to  quarrel  with  Jona- 
than Shart  I  do  think  it  right  to  keep 
it  up." 

Hideout  clicked  his  tongue  against 
his  teeth. 

"From  the  way  ye  do  speak  a  body 
'ud  think  ye  didn't  so  much  as  know 
what  the  quarrel  was  about,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"No  more  I  do,"  said  Zachary 
firmly,  "but  I  know  whatever  'twas, 
my  father  had  the  right  on  his  side." 

The  farmer  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then 
turned  to  Honesty: 

"My  dear,  ye  did  ought  to  try  and 
persuade  your  husband  to  act  differ- 
ent," he  said.  "Thik  quarrel—if 
quarrel  there  was— your  husband  don't 
so  much  as  know  what  it  was  about! 
One  party  to  it  is  dead  and  gone,  and 
t'other  'ull  soon  follow.  And  he's  a 
good  man  too,  mind  ye,  and  he  was 
good  to  you  when  ye  was  a  little  maid 
and  was  glad  to  bide  wl'  him.  He 
treated  ye  same  as  if  ye  was  a  child 
of  his  own  and  grudged  ye  nothln', 
an'  he  has  to  bide  in  his  chimney  ear- 
ner day  after  day,  sick  and  lwone- 
some,  wl'  nobody  to  make  a  little 
change  for  him,  or  hearten  him  up 
from  one  week  end  to  another — wi'out 
'tis  me — and  here  ye  be  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  him,  and  ye  won't  so 
much  as  pass  the  time  o'  day  to  him! 
It  do  seem  to  I  a  bit  ungrateful,  Mrs. 
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Shart — a  bad  return  for  past  favors  I 
do  call  it." 

Tears  stood  in  Honesty's  eyes  but 
she  made  no  reply. 

"Well,  I  wish  ye  good  evening  then," 
said  Hideout,  rising  with  an  abrupt- 
ness which  nearly  overturned  his 
chair.  "No,  I  don't  want  no  more  tea, 
thank  ye.  Mrs.  Shart — another  bite  or 
sup  i'  this  place  'ud  choke  me." 

The  van  shook  as  he  hastily  de- 
scended the  steps,  and  Honesty,  after 
a  scared  look  in  the  direction  of  his 
retreating  figure,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"I'll  have  another  cup  o*  tea,"  said 
Zachary. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  replenished 
his  cup,  the  contents  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  left  untasted  for  some  time, 
though  he  thoughtfully  stirred  them 
round  and  round.  Suddenly  he  looked 
up:  Honesty  was  again  wiping  her 
eyes. 
"Be  you  cryin'  still?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  like  folks  to  call  I  ungrate- 
ful." sobbed  she. 

"Hard  words  break  no  bwones," 
remarked  Zachary. 

"And  I — I  do  feel  terr'ble  sorry  as 
poor  Uncle  Jonathan  is  so  bad.  'Tls 
true  he  was  alius  good  to  me — he  was 
as  fond  of  me  as  if  I  was  his  own 
child.  And  now  when  he's  sick  and 
Iwonesome — as  Mr.  Hideout  did  say — 
he'll  think  it  crule  o'  me  not  to  go  an' 
see  en." 

The   Times. 


Zachary  continued  to  stir  his  tea 
round  and  round  though  the  sugar  had 
long  ago  melted. 

"Would  ye  like  to  go  an'  see  en?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"Oh,  if  I  mid!"  cried  she.  "There, 
Zachary,  I  would  be  thankful  if  ye'd 
let  me.  If  ye  didn't  like  to  go  too  near 
the  place  yourself  I  could  go  by  train 
from  Shilllngstone  when  us  do  leave 
here,  and  meet  you  again  at  Stal- 
bridge." 

"No,"  said  Zachary,  "if  you  do  go, 
my  dear,  I'll  go." 

Setting  his  spoon  in  his  saucer  he 
emptied  his  cup  at  a  draught,  staring 
at  her  solemnly  over  the  rim.  Hon- 
esty  looked  dubious: 

"I  don't  like  to  force  ye  against  your 
will,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

"It  'ull  not  be  again'  my  will,"  re- 
turned he.  "There's  a  deal  o'  sense 
in  what  thik  wold  chap  said,  though  it 
did  never  strike  I  to  think  that  way 
before.  When  one  party's  dead  an* 
gone,  an'  t'other  wi'  one  foot  in  the 
grave  'Us  a  bit  foolish  to  keep  up  a 
quarrel.  When  us  do  leave  this  place, 
little  'ooman,  us  'ull  travel  round  by 
Pendleton,  and  it  'ull  not  be  my  fault 
if  Cousin  Jonathan  Shart  and  me 
doesn't  make  friends.  Well — what  do 
ye  say  to  that?" 

"I  say  thank  ye."  rejoined  Honesty; 
but  she  spoke  in  a  faint  voice  and  re- 
mained thoughtful  throughout  the 
evening. 


(To  be  continued.) 


WINTER  TRAVEL. 


An  ingenous  apologist  of  the  Cana- 
dian winter  has  demonstrated,  at  any 
rate  to  her  own  satisfaction,  that  its 
severity  fosters  the  hearth  spirit 
among  a  community  drawn  from 
many  nations,  some  of  which,  at  least, 


are,  in  their  original  homes,  not  re- 
markable for  the  domestic  virtues;  and 
even  if  this  particular  instance  be  far- 
fetched, the  influence  of  climate,  and 
of  its  lesser  manifestations  which  we 
call  weather,  on  the  character  and  cos- 
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toms  of  races  cannot  well  be  exagger- 
ated. It  is  the  result  of  climate, 
rather  than  of  temperament,  that  the 
natives  of  these  islands  are  such  pas- 
sionate colonizers  and  Inveterate  tour- 
ists, going  gaily  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  make  their  homes  where 
they  earn  their  bread,  or,  in  lighter 
vein,  making  short  journeys,  chiefly 
southward,  for  a  change  of  scene  and 
weather.  In  one  of  the  less  hackneyed 
of  his  two-edged  sayings,  King 
Charles  II.  once  remarked  of  the  Eng- 
lish climate  that  "it  invites  men 
abroad  on  more  days  of  the  year  than 
that  of  any  other  country."  It  does. 
It  invites  many  people  abroad  just  as 
often  as  they  are  free  to  go,  and  it 
invests  the  dry  tables  of  the  Continen- 
tal Bradshaw  with  a  romance  that  in 
kinder  climates  it  would  lack.  Indeed, 
the  relation  of  rainfall  to  "run  off" 
has,  for  some  of  us,  a  homely  signifi- 
cance wholly  distinct  from  its  techni- 
cal Interest  for  the  experts  of  geologi- 
cal surveys. 

It  is  mainly  to  escape  from  the 
gloom  of  an  English  winter,  which  re- 
minds us  of  Apollo's  command  that 
Alcmaeon,  slayer  of  his  mother,  should 
hide  in  a  land  Ignored  by  the  sun,  that 
these  happy  folk  take  up  their  beds 
and  walk.  Tet  another  English  sum- 
mer like  the  one  we  have  lately  sur- 
vived might  well  turn  men's  thoughts 
to  climates  like  that  of  British  East 
Africa,  where,  as  Lord  Cranworth 
says,1  "June,  July  and  August  are  the 
glory  of  the  year."  Scientifically,  our 
winter  is  about  a  week  shorter  than 
our  summer,  but  in  recent  experience 
it  is  some  fifty  weeks  longer;  and  the 
absence  of  sun  brings  pious  longing 
for  Joshua's  intelligent  anticipation  of 
the  Daylight  Saving  Bill.  Yet,  even 
with  our  summers  at  their  worst,  two 
considerations  keep  many  people  at 
home  at  that  season.  First,  there  is 
the  continuous  round  of  outdoor  social 

*  "A  Colony  in  the  Making." 


functions;  second,  there  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  popular  playgrounds,  like 
Switzerland  and  the  South  of  France, 
are  not  at  their  best  in  the  summer 
months.  The  first  is  too  mild  for  those 
who  love  Alpine  sports,  and  attracts 
only  the  mountain-climber;  the  second 
is  too  hot  for  those  who  stifle  when 
the  thermometer  is  above  80°  F. 

These  two  regions,  than  which  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  any 
more  dissimilar  in  climate  or  scenery, 
illustrate  the  alternate  reasons  which 
move  most  folk  to  winter  abroad: 
either  to  enjoy  those  strenuous  ice 
sports  precluded  by  our  slushy  winters 
at  home,  or  to  bask  in  daily  sun- 
shine unobtainable  in  countries  north 
of  40°.  For  those  who  are  devoted  to 
English  field  sports,  an  English  winter, 
however  unpalatable  to  their  neigh- 
bors, must  always  have  irresistible 
attraction,  since  the  shooting  man  is 
undismayed  by  grey  skies,  and  the 
hunting  man  is  grateful  for  prolonged 
thaw.  Those,  however,  who  either 
live  in  cities  or  lack  enthusiasm  for 
such  sport,  have  no  affection  for  win- 
ter nights  "when  icicles  hang  by  the 
wall,"  and  find  life  anything  but  jolly 
when  the  winter  wind  is  blowing  and 
the  bitter  sky  is  freezing.  On  the 
contrary,  they  turn  for  comfort  to 
their  time-tables,  and  at  the  first  op- 
portunity they  occupy  a  berth  on  the 
luxurious  "Mediterranean  express." 
Thus  only  may  they  forget  the  No- 
vember nightmare  of  Victoria  in  the 
golden  radiance  of  Cannes,  or  in  the 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  St.  Moritz, 
twenty-four  hours  later,  taking  advan- 
tage of  one  of  those  magic-carpet 
miracles  of  which  the  modern  tourist 
agent  makes  so  little.  Martial,  know- 
ing only  ancient  Rome,  called  De- 
cember the  "smoky  month."  What 
words  would  he  have  found  to 
describe  that  month  in  modern  Lon- 
don? 

Doleful    as    is    our    climate    at    its 
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worst,  none  other  is  perfect.    All  that 
can  reasonably  be  effected  Is  a  tempo- 
rary change  for  the  better.     English 
people  commonly  associate  the  Italian 
winter  with  Paradise,  but  the  Italians 
themselves  are  free  from  all  such  il- 
lusion.*   The  ancient  Romans,  indeed, 
hated  winter,  as  witness  the  interest- 
ing Latin  tags  collected  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Geikie  in  his  admirable  essay  on 
a  little-discussed  aspect  of  social  life 
among  the  ancients.*    Thus,  Lucretius 
refers    to   the   cold   that   sets   men's 
teeth  chattering.    Horace  gives  thanks 
for   the   ending   of   winter.     Ovid   is 
glad  that  "ice-mantled  winter  now  at 
length  departs."     True,    the   Romans 
had  their  winter  sports  (Epod.  II.  29), 
but  many  of  them,  none  the  less,  im- 
patiently    awaited     the     coming     of 
spring,  and  those  whose  homes  were 
in  the  hills  habitually  spent  the  cold- 
est weather  at  the  seaside.    It  is  true 
that  the  extreme  rigors  of  the  Italian 
winter  are  confined  to  the  higher  alti- 
tudes inland.     Yet  even  the  sea-level 
climate  of  the  Riviera  has  its  blem- 
ishes.    The  glory  of  the  sun  is  too 
often  dimmed  by  the  treacherous  Wae 
and    depressing   mistral,   two    of    the 
most  evil  winds  let  loose  on  Europe. 
To  the  Provencal  this  accursed  mistral 
may  sing  of  home,  but  the  only  man 
not  of  that  nationality  who  called  it 
friend    was    Nietzsche.      Perhaps    he 
found  in  its  desolating  blast  kinship 
with  his  own  more  bitter  mood;  per- 
haps   he   was   a    super-tourist,    since, 
whereas  most  of  us  have  to  be  satis- 
fied   with    the   circumference   of    the 
modem  earth,  he  tells  us  that  his  one 
ambition  was  to  travel  over  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  modern  souL 

*  The  erroneous  belief  that  the  win- 
ter is  a  warm  season  anywhere  in  the 
latitude  of  Naples  is  widespread  in  this 
country.  When  contemplating:  a  win- 
ter in  Constantinople  some  years  ag*o, 
I  was  gravely  advised  to  take  only 
light  clothing:.  Fortunately,  I  made 
further  inquiry,  and  found  the  results 
confirmed  by  snowstorms  and  blizzards 
that  lasted  for  weeks. 

•  "The    Love   of   Nature   among   the 
Romans." 


Even  this  ideal  winter  retreat  has, 
in  its  day,  suffered  from   both  flood 
and  frost4    In  1330,  for  instance,  rain 
fell     continuously     for    six     months, 
which  must  have  brought  the  Riviera 
winter  very  near  our  English  summer. 
In  1694,  torrential  rains  brought  about 
the  collapse  of  a  hill.     In  1744,  the 
Paillon   rose   high   enough   to   sweep 
away  a  regiment  of  soldiers.    In  1663, 
frost  killed  all  the  orange  trees,  and 
they  were  again  destroyed  by  snow 
and  Ice  in  1709,  1767,  and  1819.    True, 
such    abnormal    weather    was    raze 
enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  histo- 
rians, but  its  periodic  recurrence  is  a 
reminder  that  what  has  been  may  be. 
It  is  for  the  sunshine  they  would 
lack    at   home   that   English   tourists 
winter  anywhere  between   Marseilles 
and  Spezzia.    As  Stevenson  said,  there 
is  something  in  the  mere  mention  of 
the    South    that    carries    enthusiasm 
along  with  it,  and  tourists  are  driven 
south  at  the  first  menace  of  winter 
just  as,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
grouse  come  down  into  farmlands  in 
the  valleys  as  soon  as  the  hilltops  are 
powdered  with  snow.     Every  healthy 
human  being  is  a  sun-worshipper  at 
heart,  and  comparatively  few  would 
be    indifferent    to    the    taunt   of    the 
(Parsee  who,  when  laughed  at  by  a 
Londoner  for  worshipping  the  sun,  re- 
torted, "Ah,  if  you  could  only  occasion- 
ally see  It!" 

It  is  no  strenuous  ideal  of  travel 
that  packs  these  towns  of  the  Riviera 
with  winter  visitors.  Their  outdoor 
exercise  is  confined  to  an  occasional 
round  on  the  golf  links  outside  Nice 
or  Cannes,  or  on  the  mountain  over 
Monaco,  or  to  a  set  on  the  tennis 
courts  in  their  hotel  garden.  For  the 
rest,  they  seek,  according  to  their  taste 
and  temperament,  either  the  excite- 
ment provided  by  saloons  crowded 
with  gamblers  like  themselves,  or  the 

•  8ee    Loveland:     "The    Romance    of 
Nice." 
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repose  of  hillsides  ablaze  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  There  is  no  need  to 
criticize  either  choice.  To  the  one, 
breaking  himself  on  the  wheel,  to  the 
other  the  silence  of  a  garden,  repre- 
sents the  ideal  holiday.  For  my 
neighbors  what  they  please;  but  for 
me,  always,  loitering  on  the  viaduct 
that  spans  the  Gorges  du  Loup,  or  be- 
neath the  trees  on  the  peaceful  lies 
des  Lerins,  or  rambling  amid  the 
flower-beds  of  Ospedaletti,  or,  with  a 
pocket  Dante  for  company,  along  the 
winding  banks  of  the  smooth  Entella.* 
Dickens  revelled  in  the  loveliness  of 
the  coast-road  between  Genoa  and 
Spezzia,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other,  even  westward  along  the  Cor- 
niche,  to  equal  it  in  all  the  Riviera. 

Those     who     winter     abroad     for 
warmth,   not   content   with   the   pale 
radiance  of  the  northern  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean,     unattracted     by     the 
wheel-fever  of  Monte  Carlo,  the  gay 
boulevards  of  Nice,  or  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian   society    of    Cannes,    must    go 
further    afield,     to     Egypt,     Uganda, 
India,   or   the   West   Indies.     Algiers 
may,   with   some   reservation,   be   re- 
garded as  a  compromise  between  the 
Riviera  and  Egypt.    It  is  warmer  than 
the  first,  without  its  treacherous  sun- 
sets.   It  is  cooler  than  the  second,  but, 
as  winter  includes  its  rainy  season,  it 
is  also  less  dry.    Biskra  is  drier,  and 
it  is  only  disagreeably  hot  In  winter 
when    the    thirsty    sirocco    blows    up 
from    the    desert,    raising    appalling 
clouds  of  dust  and  putting  everyone, 
resident    and    visitor    alike,    out    of 
humor.    The  mountain  breezes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  refreshing;  the  nights 
are  much  colder  than  the  days;  and 
the  atmosphere  is  of  an  amazing  clear- 
ness that  can  be  realized  only  on  the 
spot  and  that  photographers,  in  par- 
ticular, give  thanks  for. 
The  tourist's   Egypt  is  so  warmly 

•  See     Lees:     "Wanderings     on     the 
Italian  Riviera." 


appreciated    by    Americans    that   the 
occupation  seems  British  in  name  only 
during  the  winter  months.     Ears  at- 
tuned to  more  restrained  accents  are 
occasionally  offended  by  the  "English" 
that  echoes  in  the  Hall  of  Columns, 
yet,  these  and  some  other  drawbacks 
notwithstanding,     December     in     the 
Nile  delta  is   an   undeniably  lovable 
month.    Here  are  none  of  the  treach- 
erous blasts  that  shrivel  humanity  in 
the   maritime   foothills   of   the   Alps, 
none   of    the   depressing    mists    that 
sometimes    shroud   the    Bsterels   and 
brood  over  the  Cornlche.     Here  is  a 
lasting  symphony  in  blue  and  gold,  a 
triumphant     succession     of     rainless 
days,  a  happy  release  from  the  Christ- 
mas-card jollity  of  the  frozen  north. 
He   who  sees   the   New   Year  In   at 
Cairo  will  hardly  regret  the  keen  east 
wind     that     blows     through     leafless 
woods  at  home.    Purposeless  the  life 
may  be,  but  nalaish!    Let  to-morrow 
bring  its  own  troubles— it  is  good  to 
live  to-day  in  the  sun.     The  climate 
of  Cairo  itself  is  damper  than  that  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  mornings  may 
even  be  foggy.     Yet,  compared  with 
that  of  Northern  Europe  at  the  same 
season,  it  may   be  termed  very  dry. 
The  mean  winter  temperature  is  prob- 
ably   below    60°    P.,    December    and 
January    being    the    coolest    months. 
There   is    little    rain    and    no    snow,) 
though,    sitting    on    the    terrace    of 
Shepherd's,  I  have  seen  hailstones  as 
large  as  any  we  get  at  home.     The 
worst  feature  of  Cairo  is  its  dust,  and 
the  dust  is  anything  but  clean.    The 
water   of   the   Nile  should   be  drunk 
only  when  boiled,  and  malarial  mos- 
quitoes    must     be     guarded     against 
day  and  night.    On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
the  best  advice  to  all  who  contemplate 
a  winter  in  Egypt,  even  to  those  al- 
ready familiar  with  other  aspects  of 
the  East,  is  "Follow  the  man  from 
Cook's!" 
The    popularity    of    British    Bast 
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Africa  as  a  winter  resort  is  to  some 
extent  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that, 
lying  as  it  does  south  of  the  Equator, 
its  summer  synchronises  with  our  win- 
ter. Yet  though  the  winter  perfection 
of  its  climate  corresponds  with  the 
season  we  call  midsummer,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  cold-blooded  folk 
should  not  keep  Christmas  at  Nairobi, 
since,  according  to  Lord  Granworth, 
even  the  summer  temperature  does  not 
much  exceed  80°F.,  and  normally  falls 
to  60°F.,  in  the  evenings.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  popular  winter  resorts, 
moreover,  the  Protectorate  holds  out 
varied  attractions  to  the  sportsman, 
for  the  big-game  shooting  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  the 
fishing,  in  both  river  and  sea,  is  also 
out  of  the  common.  What  the  tourist 
must,  however,  keep  in  mind  is  that 
he  is  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  if 
July  and  August  are  described  in  set- 
tlers' vernacular  as  "cold"  months, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word.*  The  hot  sun 
and  rarefied  air  combine  to  make  men 
moody  and  out  of  sorts,  a  result  at- 
tributed by  Sir  Frederick  Treves  to 
the  white  man's  Ignorance  of  the 
peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  this 
recently  acquired  territory.  Time  will 
teach  its  lessons,  and  meanwhile  the 
climate  of  Uganda,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean,  shows 
neither  extreme  of  heat  nor  cold,  and, 
with  some  little  variation  in  different 
years,  June  and  July  are  dry  months. 
For  those  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense, and  whose  health  will  bear  the 
somewhat  heavy  calls  of  a  tour  in  the 
gorgeous  East,  India  is  an  ideal  land 
to  winter  in,  since  the  "cold  weather," 
particularly  in  the  Punjab,  lasts  from 
October  to  March.  The  tourist  is  not 
likely  to  settle  in  one  spot,  as  he  would 
in  Europe,  but  will  in  all  probability 
plan  a  round  tour,  landing  at  Bom- 
bay   and    re-embarking    at    Calcutta 

•  See   Treves:     "Uganda   for   a   Holi- 
day." 


with  Peshawur  as  his  farthest  ob- 
jective; and  in  three  or  four  months 
he  should  be  able  to  include  a  dash 
to  the  hills  and  a  glimpse  of  many  of 
the  great  cities  and  historic  monu- 
ments of  that  wonderful  empire. 

The  lure  of  the  West  Indies  is  dif- 
ferent, and  rest  rather  than  sight-see- 
ing is  the  keynote  of  these  resorts. 
Here  are  the  Isles  of  Sleep,  in  which, 
catching  the  infection  of  laziness  from 
the  colored  folk,  a  man  may  dream 
away  the  winter  of  his  content  in  a 
climate  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
invigorating  in  the  North  Atlantic,  bat 
certainly,  for  an  idle  holiday,  among 
the  most  enjoyable  in  winter  time. 
Nearest  to  Southampton,  on  the  track 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  boats, 
lies  Barbados,  a  breezy  island  to 
windward  of  the  rest  and  planted 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  north-east 
trades.  While  it  lacks  the  mountain 
scenery  that  beautifies  its  Leeward 
neighbors,  as  well  as  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica  it  has  en  revanche  complete 
Immunity  from  malaria  and  compara- 
tive absence  of  hurricanes.  Malaria 
is  an  absentee,  thanks  to  the  inhospi- 
table treatment  of  the  disease-carry- 
ing Anopheles,  which,  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago, 
has  nowhere  to  lay  Its  eggs  in  Barba- 
dos. This  island  also  lies  outside  the 
zone  of  the  hurricanes  that,  elsewhere 
in  the  West  Indies,  periodically  devas- 
tate both  shipping  and  plantations, 
though  their  fury  is  usually  spent  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  winter  tourists. 
Indeed,  the  negroes  have  an  old  adage 
that  recalls  that  current  in  rural  Eng- 
land about  the  cuckoo: 

"June,  too  soon. 
July,  stand  by! 
August,  come  it  must 
September,  remember. 
October,  all  over."1 

Tourists  bound  for  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands transfer  at  Bridgetown  to  the 

T  See  Asplnall:     "A  Pocket  Guide  to 
the  West  Indies." 
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intercolonial  boat,  and  these  remoter 
islands    Include    some    of    the    finest 
scenery  In  the  Caribbean:  the  hill  and 
vale  beauties  of  well- watered  Domin- 
ica; the  wooded  slopes  of  Soufriere  in 
Montserrat;    the    sugarloaf    peak    of 
Nevis,  an  island  rich  in  memories  of 
Nelson's  ill-starred  marriage;  the  flat- 
ter charms  of  waterless  Antigua.     In 
the  direct  course  of  the  mail  steamer 
from    Southampton,    Trinidad    comes 
after  Barbados,  and  the  purely  tropi- 
cal character  of  this  beautiful  island 
is    apparent    to    anyone    approaching 
Port  of  Spain  in  the  ship  moving  half- 
speed  through  mud  washed  down  by 
the   Orinoco.     A   closer  acquaintance 
reveals   hillsides  gay  with  flamboyant 
and   hibiscus,   and   with   the   riot   of 
roses  in  old  French  gardens,  by  con- 
trast with  which  the  sultry  brink  of 
the  Pitch  Lake  might  well  make  a 
background  for  scenes  in  Dante.    Ja- 
maica is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands  in  that  region,  and  is  ac- 
counted, with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dominica,  the  gem  of  the  whole  tiara 
of  emeralds.     To  the  tourist  it  also 
offers   greater   variety   of   sport   and 
scenery    than    any   of   the   rest     Its 
mountains   are   lofty,   and    its    rivers 
swift  and  well  stocked  with  mountain 
mullet  and,   in   their  lowest  reaches, 
with  tarpon.     The  temperatures  vary 
with  the  altitude.     On  winter  nights 
at  the  Moneague  the  thermometer  may 
fall  to  45°F.,  but  in  and  round  King- 
ston the  dally  range  would  be  between 
60°  and  85°.    At  Montego  Bay,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  the  tourist 
will  find  the  finest  sea-bathing  in  the 
world.     This   is  at  Doctor's  Cave,   a 
short   distance    from    the    town.      So 
clear  is  the  water  that  the  eye  can  see 
a  threepenny  piece  lying  on  the  bot- 
tom in  three  fathoms.    So  soft  is  the 
sand  that  it  feels  like  silk.    There  are 
no  sharks  to  scare  swimmers,  and  no 
quicksands  to  trouble  those  who  only 
wade. 


Cuba,  despite  its  official  Americani- 
zation, retains  much  of  the  color  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  old  Spanish  re- 
gime.   As,  however,  prices  in  Havana 
are  rapidly  approximating  to  those  of 
New  York,  with  no  more  value  than 
can  be  had  in  Kingston  for  half  the 
money,  It  is  not  probable  that  the  is- 
land   will    seriously    attract    English 
visitors  for  a  long  stay,  though  being, 
from  its  situation  only  just  within  the 
tropics,    cooler    than    the    rest,    it   is 
worth    at    any    rate    a    short    visit 
Among  the  enduring  memories  of  Ha- 
vana  are  its   green   parks   and   busy 
streets,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
at  contests  of  jai  ulai  (which  is  the 
petota  of  Biarritz  under  another  name), 
the  serene  beauty  of  the  Monro  by 
moonlight,  and  the  fascinating  specta- 
cle of  a  cigar  factory  when  the  gates 
are  thrown  open  and  there  emerges  a 
great  throng  of  dark-skinned  women, 
singing,  laughing,  chattering,  quarrel- 
ling, just  as  if,  for  all  the  world,  they 
were  rehearsing  a  chorus  in  Carmen. 

Madeira  offers  something  of  the 
warmth  of  the  West  Indies.  There 
are  no  hurricanes,  and  there  is  little 
fever,  though  the  spectre  of  plague 
occasionally  stalks  through  this  lovely 
island,  paralysing  its  trade  and  ruin- 
ing its  tourist  traffic.  Most  of  those 
who  land  at  Funchal  look  upon  it 
merely  as  a  halt  on  the  Cape  route, 
but  it  is  affectionately  regarded  by 
many  winter  tourists,  who  stay  for 
weeks  either  at  Reid's  hotel  or  in  a 
furnished  quinta  in  the  hills. 

M.  Bergson  tells  us,  quoting  appro- 
priate authorities  for  the  statement 
that  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
feel  the  cold  are  not  the  same  as  those 
that  feel  the  heat,  but  such  fine  dis- 
tinctions of  sensibility  will  scarcely 
appeal  to  the  average  tourist  when, 
in  winter  or  in  summer,  he  feels  the 
call  of  the  road.  So  far,  we  have 
glanced  at  such  resorts  only  as  attract 
people  abroad  in  winter  for  the  sake 
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of  the  warmth  and  sunshine  that  they 
cannot  find  at  home.  Others,  however, 
seek  colder,  drier  winters,  with  weeks 
of  unbroken  frost  in  which  they  can 
skate,  ski,  or  sledge  without  the  daily 
disappointment  of  a  thaw.  Canada, 
Norway,  Switzerland  and  Russia  are 
among  the  lands  in  which  Nature 
offers  the  necessary  conditions. 

Canada  which,  though  under  the 
British  flag,  exacts  American  prices 
for  her  hospitality,  is  attractive  only 
to  those  of  robust  physique,  since  the 
midwinter  mood  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  is  severe  for  ordinary  tastes. 
In  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  however, 
these  rigors  notwithstanding,  winter 
is  the  gay  season,  if  only  because,  at 
any  rate  in  the  middle  section,  from 
Montreal  to  the  Rockies,  the  cities  are 
at  their  worst  in  summer  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intense  cold  of  the 
Canadian  winter  is  guarded  against 
indoors  by  scientific  heating  and  in  the 
open  air  by  suitable  clothing.  With 
such  aids  to  comfort,  Canadians  re- 
gard this  as  the  heyday  of  their  year, 
a  glad  season  of  skating  and  tobog- 
ganing under  conditions  more  natural 
than  any  dreamed  of  at  Andermatt  or 
Davos.  Of  Norway  the  winter  vogue 
is  in  what  biologists  term  a  condition 
of  arrested  development,  though  a 
certain  number  of  winter  visitors  go 
north  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year 
to  enjoy  those  extremes  of  snow  and 
Ice  which  the  less  appreciative  Norse- 
men of  olden  time  regarded  as  jotunn, 
or  evil  spirits,  at  war  on  mankind. 
The  reason  for  the  standstill  in  the 
progress  of  Norway  as  a  winter  resort 
is  that  towards  Easter  the  Norwegians 
want  their  hotels  for  themselves  and 
grudge  foreigners  any  of  the  accom- 
modation. It  is,  in  fact,  an  open  secret 
that  this  attitude,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Swiss,  effectually  baffled 
Sir  Henry  Lunn,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  developing  aki-lng  centres,  in  his 
efforts   to   make   that  northern  play- 


ground popular  as  a  change  from 
Switzerland.  Swiss  winter  sports 
have  been  exhaustively  advertised  of 
late  years,  and  must  now  be  among 
the  most  valued  assets  of  tourist 
agencies.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
winter  lure  of  that  lovely  land  was  all 
unknown,  but  as  Mr.  D'Auvergne  says, 
"the  Swiss  delightedly  awakened  to 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  snow 
and  ice."*  No  one  can  blame  a  nation 
toutiquUre  for  taking  advantage  of  its 
heritage  so  as  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  foreigner.  Since,  a  little  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  Davos  was  first 
recommended  by  English  physicians 
as  a  cold  cure  for  chest  patients,  win- 
ter visitors  have  not  been  slow  to  find 
out  the  attractions  at  this  season  of 
St  Moritz,  Grindelwald,  Adelboden, 
Beatenberg,  Zermatt,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Montreux,  with  Caux,  Les 
Avants,  and  other  frosted  glories  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland  behind  it  There 
are  admittedly  seasons — that  of  1911- 
12  is  generally  execrated  as  a  case 
in  point— in  which  the  Christmas 
weather  is  not  all  that  the  schoolmas- 
ters, undergraduates,  and  other  strenu- 
ous folk  could  wish  it  Too  often,  as 
they  stand  at  the  window  and  watch 
the  pitiless  thaw,  their  hearts  must 
echo  the  pathetic  cry  of  Villon, 

"Mais  ot*  sent  les  neiffes  d'antonf* 
Too  often,  at  the  lower  levels,  comes 
a  long  succession  of  disappointing 
days,  such  as  that  vigorous  old  sports- 
man, Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  con- 
demns, under  other  skies,  as  "nasty, 
foggy,  rotten,  undertaker's  weather.'* 
It  is  to  the  high  places  that  members 
of  the  Public  Schools  Alpine  Sports 
Club  resort  during  the  Christmas  va- 
cation and  "bob"  and  skate,  and  even 
dine  and  make  speeches.*  Switzerland 
of  the  high  places,  the  Mecca  of  these 
winter  pilgrims,  presents  scenes  very 

•  See  "Switzerland  In  flunshlne  and 
Snow."  and  Bonney:  "The  Building  or 
the  Alps." 

•  See  "The  Year  Book  for  191S." 
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different  from  those  of  summer  Swit- 
zerland of  the  lake  shores.  Those 
who  love  the  sun-kissed  valleys  car- 
peted with  jonquil  and  narcissus,  and 
merry  with  the  laughter  of  children 
driving  the  goats  and  cattle  in  from 
the  pastures  at  sunset,  will  find  a  lack 
of  charm  in  the  sternly  athletic  atmo- 
sphere in  which  co-operative  parties 
while  away  the  Christmas  holidays  on 
the  Cresta  Bun.  Sunshine  and  shelter 
from  harsh  winds  make  the  Davos 
•Christmas  lovable.  Nearly  five  thou- 
sand winter  visitors  flock  each  season 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  sledg- 
ing on  the  Schatzalp  course,  «W-lng 
down  from  the  hut  on  the  Parsenn 
Furka  or  down  the  Kerbshorn,  skating 
or  curling  on  the  rinks.  At  St  Mo- 
rltz,  another  popular  winter  resort, 
may  be  seen  the  sport  of  8kikjoringt  in 
which  horses  are  driven  over  the  snow 
by  men  on  ski.  Such  delights  are  to 
be  enjoyed  all  over  that  vast  white 
plateau,  from  the  Austrian  frontier 
westward  to  Mont-Soleil,  in  the  Ber- 
nese Jura.  Yet  this  winter  Switzer- 
land of  the  tourist  must  needs  strike 
the  ultra-fastidious  as  just  a  little  com- 
mon. In  summer  time  the  tourist  trail 
is  thinner,  for  It  spreads  over  a  wider 
surface  of  lake  and  city.  It  is,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  pos- 
sible in  June  to  get  afar  from  the 
professional  sightseer  and  to  rusticate 
amid  an  agricultural  peasantry  whose 
one  idea  is  not  the  Fremdenrlndustrie. 
When,  however,  the  acres  are  in  the 
iron  grip  of  winter,  husbandry  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  all  who  are  not  busy 
fleecing  the  stranger  within  the  gates 
seem  to  burrow  out  of  sight  like  the 
marmots  of  their  native  hills. 

Russia,  like  Canada,  is  a  land  in 
which,  taught  by  bitter  experience, 
people  know  how  to  spend  the  winter. 
St  Petersburg,  a  dour  and  foggy  city 
at  the  best  of  times,  is  certainly  seen 
at  its  brightest  when  horsed  droschtos 
and  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or  deer 
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bowl  merrily  over  the  frozen  Neva. 
Moscow  is  far  more  beautiful,  and  the 
vivid  colors  and  gilded  domes  of 
Kremlin,  as  I  last  saw  them  sparkling 
with  frost,  .are  unforgettable.  It  must 
be  infinitely  preferable  in  winter  to 
its  northern  rival,  for  the  modern 
capital  of  all  the  Bussias  can  scarcely, 
even  by  its  coldest  admirers,  be  called 
an  ideal  winter  resort  Knowing  both 
in  November,  I  unhesitatingly  award 
the  palm  to  London.  Built  on  the 
swampy  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
St  Petersburg  lives  through  six 
months  of  Indescribably  depressing 
gloom.  The  fond  dream  of  Peter  the 
Great  took  strange  shape,  and  he  ex- 
acted a  heavy  price  from  his  loyal 
boyar*  for  the  dubious  privilege  of  the 
coveted  window  that  should  open  on 
Europe.  Those,  however,  who  like  the 
real  thing  will  find  the  Russian  winter 
four  days  nearer  home  than  that  of 
Canada,  for  the  Nord-Express  takes 
the  traveller  comfortably  in  little  more 
than  forty  hours  from  Ostend  to 
Petersburg. 

The  charm  of  such  a  visit  to  Russia 
lies,  perhaps,  in  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  a  cold  climate  with  those  rest- 
ful habits  which  we  more  commonly 
associate  with  hot  countries  farther 
south.1*  Time  seems  to  be  no  object 
particularly  at  meals,  and  a  Russian 
banquet  is  one  of  the  most  protracted 
functions  of  the  kind  in  all  the  world* 
The  zakuBka  alone,  a  stand-up  meal  of 
Tuors  d'antvre,  may  last  for  half  an  hour, 
and,  indeed,  so  excellent  are  the  ca- 
viare, the  cold  sterlet  rebchik  (a  native 
partridge),  and  smoked  herrings, 
washed  down  with  vodke  or  kwass, 
that  the  time  might  be  worse  spent  by 
anyone  with  a  respect  for  good  cook- 
ing. The  banquet  that  follows  recalls 
the  wildest  days  of  Lucullus,  with  its 
infinite  variety  of  hot  and  cold  soups, 
fish,   game,   tehasUk,   pirojhi,   and   so 
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forth;  and  I  never  got  more  than  half- 
way through  a  Russian  dinner  without 
a  breathless  memory  of  Quinn's  re- 
quest, when  he  was  a  guest  of  one  of 
the  City  Companies,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  take  the  rest  out  in  cash. 
The  Russian  language  is  as  rich  as  its 
neighbors  in  homely  proverbs,  but  few 
are  more  frequently  honored  than  that 
which  says  that  "a  large  piece  makes 
the  mouth  happy."  St  Petersburg, 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  cities  in  the 
world,  only  wakes  up  about  noon,  and 
the  social  gaiety  lasts  far  into 
next  day.  A  fur  coat  will  be  found 
indispensable,  and  either  goloshes  or 
snow-boots  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
who  would  tolerate  neither  at  home. 
Let  the  tourist  (male  or  female)  be 
cautioned  against  smoking  In  the  open 
air.  Even  the  padded  isvoschiks,  who 
sit  on  their  box-seat  through  blaze  or 
blizzard  with  the  same  calm  serenity, 
rarely  smoke  out  of  doors  in  winter, 
for  the  effect  is  damaging  to  the 
throat.  These  Russian  coachmen  are 
the  most  patient  sufferers  I  ever  met 
itf  their  capacity,  east  or  west.  They 
have  to  sit  outside  the  opera  in  the 
falling  snow  for  hours,  and  have  been 
known  to  freeze  to  death.  Of  this 
tragedy  one  may  say,  with  Dante,  that 

"Necessitd  Vinduce  e  ncn  diletto," 

since  they  are,  literally,  unable  to  de- 
scend from  their  perch  till  lifted  down 
by  the  ostler  on  getting  back  to  their 
stable. 

Winter  travel,  then,  with  Its  definite 
object,  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  Wander- 
lust,  which  should  have  no  object  at  all, 
loving  travel  for  its  own  sake  in  the 
winning  mood  of  Stevenson's,  "I  travel 
not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go."  The 
goal  is  everything;  the  journey  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  to  be  performed  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  warm  com- 
fort of  the  twtin  de  luxe.  So  far,  at 
.any    rate,    as    Europe    Is    concerned, 
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travel  for  Its  awn  rake  is  a  summer 
joy.  It  is  delightful  in  the  warm  days 
of  June  to  ramble  through  Switzer- 
land or  the  Black  Forest,  but  in  the 
shorter  daylight  and  uncertain 
weather  of  December  the  tourist  goes 
straight  to  his  journey's  end,  and  stays 
there  until  it  is  time  to  go  north  again 
with  the  first  of  the  swallows.  His 
one  object  is  to  escape  from  a  climate 
not  unlike  that  described  by  the 
Spaniard  as  consisting  of  diez  mezee  de 
invierno  y  doe  de  infterno.  Also  he  may 
be  informed  with  the  desire  to  get 
away,  if  only  for  a  little,  from  the 
silly  fret  of  humanity  and  to  rest  his 
tired  eyes  on  the  exalting  prospect  of 
the  great  spaces.  The  inspiration  of 
such  retreat  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Psalmist's 

"Lo,  then  would  I  get  me  away  far  off 
and  remain  in  the  wilderness," 

with  which  Thomas  a,  Kempis  took 
leave  of  a  naughty  world.  Seeing 
him,  in  an  old  engraving,  seated  be- 
side the  windmill  that  slowly  turned 
beside  the  monastery  of  St  Agnes,  his 
books  beside  him,  and  on  his  books 
what  dimly  suggests  a  well-smoked 
pipe,  I  have  felt  envious  of  that  un- 
troubled life. 

Winter  travel  is  a  consequence  of 
our  climate.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
nations,  wearying  of  their  armaments, 
may  devote  their  surplus  millions  to 
the  building  of  that  gigantic  jetty 
planned  to  intercept  the  Labrador  cur- 
rent and  to  prevent  it  from  mingling 
its  ley  flood  with  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Then,  no  doubt,  Oban  and  Omsk  will 
become  fashionable  winter  resorts. 
But  until  then,  I  imagine,  happy 
hicerneure  from  both  Scotland  and  Si- 
beria will  continue  to  spend  their 
winters,  if  not  in  the  flesh  then  cer- 
tainly in  the  spirit,  in  the  kinder  con* 
ditions  of  Cannes  or  Cairo. 

F.  Q.  AflaUk 
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Mr.  Yeats  is  fond  of  dwelling  in  his 
public  speeches,  in  his  private  conver- 
sation, and  in  his  written  works,  on 
the  famous  legend  of  Oisin,  the  bard. 
In  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin,"  per- 
haps the  noblest  of  his  poems,  the 
story  is  related  at  length.  Oisin,  liv- 
ing in  the  Ireland  of  Pre-Christian 
days,  falls  in  love  with  the  faery  Niam, 
and  for  her  sake  deserts  his  comrades, 
the  legendary  heroes  of  Ireland,  de- 
serts also  the  whole  human  world, 
and  rides  out  with  her  to  the  land  of 
faery.  With  Niam  for  three  hundred 
years  he  wanders  in  happiness.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  memory 
of  his  comrades  returns  to  him,  and 
he  yearns  one  more  to  visit  the  world 
of  human  things.  He  returns.  But  he 
returns  to  an  Ireland  altogether 
changed.  St  Patrick  has  brought 
Christianity,  has  driven  out  the  old 
turbulent  pagan  Joy  of  life,  and  has 
replaced  it  with  fastings  and  prayers, 
with  the  sadness  which  follows  on  the 
attainment  of  moral  consciousness. 
The  world  has  grown  up,  grown  old. 
In  place  of  the  Joy  of  youth,  there 
have  come  upon  it  the  cares,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, the  sorrows  of  man- 
hood. It  is  Christianity  which  has 
worked  the  change.  It  has  taken 
away  the  innocence  of  men,  and  has 
given  them  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
all  the  sadness  that  follows  from  that 
knowledge.  Instead  of  heroes  and 
hunters  there  are  priests  and  confes- 
sors. Legend  has  passed  into  history, 
the  happy  world  of  imagination,  the 
golden  age,  Into  the  brutal  world  of 
fact  Oisin's  comrades  are  dead,  un- 
regarded, dishonored,  their  hounds 
•for  centuries  dust  and  air."  Oisin 
himself  returns,  relic  of  a  lost  era,  a 
wandering    unwelcome     being    in     a 


strange  world,  not  understood,  not  re- 
spected, lonely.  The  poem  ends  with 
the  passionate  refusal  of  the  ancient 
bard  to  embrace  the  new  faith.  He 
will  stand  by  the  memories  of  the 
heroes  of  old,  by  the  pagan  spirit  of 
Joy  which  their  lives  expressed.  When 
he  dies  he  will  go  back  to  his  comrades, 
"be  they  at  flames  or  at  feast'* 

Now  all  this  is  not  to  Mr.  Yeats 
merely  a  beautiful  and  touching  tale. 
Evidently  it  stands  for  an  idea. 
Throughout  the  poem  prominence  Is 
given  to  the  contrast  between  ancient 
Joy  and  modern  fret.  The  fact  that 
Christianity  is  accountable  for  the 
change  appears  to  be  accidental  to 
the  poem  and  not  essential.  It  is  in 
no  way  an  attack  on  or  a  criticism  of 
Christianity.  Any  other  agency  which 
could  have  turned  the  big  Joyous  chil- 
dren, heroes  and  hunters,  of  the  old 
world,  into  the  thought-ridden,  care- 
driven  men  of  the  modern  world, 
would  have  served  his  purpose  equally 
well.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  change  it- 
self which  is  essential.  The  poem 
breathes  throughout  an  atmosphere  of 
wistful  regret  for  the  passing  of  the 
ancient  Joy,  the  Joy  that  was  childlike, 
without  care,  that  recked  not  for  the 
morrow.  The  greatness,  the  divinity 
of  Joy,  that  is  the  meaning  which  lies 
most  obviously  on  the  surface  of  the 
work.  Joy  is  to  Mr.  Yeats,  what  Love 
was  to  Shelley,  what  Beauty  was  to 
Keats.  This  thought  is  expressed  by 
the  faeries  in  the  following  words — 

"God  is  Joy  and  Joy  is  God, 
And  things  that  have  grown  sad  are 

wicked, 
And   things   that   fear   the  dawn    of 

morrow. 
Or  the  grey  wandering  osprey  Sorrow." 

In  another  passage,  which  is  marked 
by  marvellous  delicacy  of  texture  and 
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beauty  of  suggestion,  we  find  joy  repre- 
sented as  the  creative  spirit  of  the 
universe,  the  spirit  that  upholds  and 
informs  all  life — 

"Joy  drowns  the  twilight  in  the  dew, 
And  fills  with  stars  night's  purple  cup, 
And  wakes  the  sluggard  seeds  of  corn, 
And  stirs   the  young  kid's   budding 

horn. 
And  makes  the  infant  ferns  unwrap, 
And  for  the  peewit  paints  his  cap, 
And  rolls  along  the  unwieldy  sun, 
And  makes  the  little  planets  run: 
And  if  Joy  were  not  on  the  earth. 
There  were  an  end  of  change  and 

birth, 
And  earth  and  heaven  and  hell  would 

die, 
And  In  some  gloomy  barrow  lie. 
Folded  like  a  frozen  fly/9 

This  being  so  we  are  naturally  led 
to  Inquire  what  kind  of  Joy  is  thus  af- 
firmed to  be  the  secret  of  life.  Or 
what — to  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
opposite  side — is  the  nature  of  that 
fret  and  sorrow  which  in  the  real 
world  of  to-day  seems  to  have 
quenched  the  divine  spark?  We  re- 
quire some  further  determination  and 
definition  of  this  joy  which  is  identi- 
cal with  God.  What  are  its  sources 
and  its  inspiration?  In  attempting  to 
answer  such  questions  we  must,  of 
course,  never  forget  that  we  are  deal- 
ing  with  a  lyric  poet,  who  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  has  no  nicely  rounded 
system  to  offer  us,  no  mere  didactic 
exposition  of  abstract  ideas.  Mr. 
Yeats  is  an  artist,  not  a  philosopher. 
If  we  are  in  search  of  a  practical  re- 
ceipt for  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
we  must  go  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
that  In  his  presentation  of  joy  we  shall 
find  merely  a  beautiful  poetic  dream, 
a  visionary  Ideal,  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, yet  lovely  and  inspiring  to  con- 
template. And  another  pitfall  which 
must  be  avoided  is  that  of  supposing 
that  the  ideas  which,  under  the  search- 
light of  criticism,  we  may  find  to  un- 
derlie the  poet's  art,  are  necessarily  in- 


tentional or  even  conscious  on  his  part: 
The  most  sincere  ideas  of  an  artist  are 
often  those  which  he  is  unaware  that 
he  is  expressing,  but  which  creep  into 
all  his*  work  because  they  are  part  of 
his  temperamental  way  of  looking  at 
things. 

The  critical  search-light  must,  how- 
ever, be  used.  And  in  order  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  we  shall  study  for 
a  little  those  supernatural  beings,  the 
faeries,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poems.  Their 
relevancy  may  at  first  sight  seem  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension.  But  it  will 
become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  faeries  of  Mr.  Yeats  differ  fun- 
damentally from  the  faeries  in  any 
other  literature,  at  any  rate  in  our 
language.     What  kind  of  a  being  is 
the  ordinary  faery  to  whom  we  are 
accustomed?    Briefly  we  may  say  that, 
in  contrast  to  Mr.  Yeats's  conception, 
he  is  simply  a  toy.    By  a  toy  is  meant 
that  which  has  no  other  purpose  than 
to  amuse  and  please  us.     A  toy  Is 
pretty  or  entertaining,  but  It  means 
nothing.     It  stands  for  no  idea.     It 
has  no  serious  import    For  example, 
to  the  Philistine  art  and  poetry  appear 
as  perhaps  pretty  ornaments  of  life,  but 
as  of  no  real  importance  beside  practi- 
cal affairs.    That  is  to  say,  to  him  they 
are  toys.     But  to  the  artist  and  the 
man  of  culture  they  seem  the  crown 
of  life,  tilings  as  vital  and  important 
as  religion  Itself.     The  faeries  of  or- 
dinary literature,  then,  are  toys  in  this 
sense     In  the  conventional  faery-tale 
they  are  introduced  as  strange  and  de- 
lightful   little   beings    who   have    the 
power  of  amusing  children,  and  those 
adults  who  are  happy  enough  to  re- 
tain children's  hearts,  by  the  wonder- 
ful tricks  they  can  perform,  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  rings  or  caps  which  make 
their  wearers  invisible,  magical  potions 
which   endow   riches  or  immortality, 
and  a  hundred  other  pretty  or  fantas- 
tic conceits.    As  we  read  about  them 
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we  are  delighted,  amused,  moved  to 
laughter  or  tears.  But  they  mean 
nothing  to  us.  They  embody  no  seri- 
ous criticism  of  life.  They  dance  and 
sparkle.  They  please  the  eye  like  tin- 
sel, but  they  convey  nothing  to  the 
heart  or  brain. 

But  in  Mr.  Yeats's  hands  the  concep- 
tion is  for  the  first  time  changed.  For 
him  the  faeries  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance, symbolizing  a  thought,  embody- 
ing a  criticism  of  life,  albeit  that  criti- 
cism is  a  poetic  rather  than  a  philo- 
sophic one.  We  shall  begin  our  con- 
sideration of  them  by  asking  from 
what  sources  the  poet  drew  his  con- 
ception of  these  supernatural  beings. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  see  what 
material  he  found  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  in  what  manner  his  genius  has 
transformed  it 

In  Ireland  the  legend  of  the  faeries, 
shortly  put,  comes  to  this.  At  the  time 
of  the  war  in  Heaven,  when  Satan  and 
his  angels  first  rebelled  against  God 
and  His  angels,  there  arose  among  the 
celestials  a  third  party.  This  party 
refused  to  fight  for  Satan,  but  they 
equally  refused  to  fight  for  God.  They 
remained  neutral,  waiting  to  see  which 
side  would  gain  the  victory.  When 
the  forces  of  God  had  carried  the  day, 
when  Satan  and  his  crew  were  cast 
out  of  Heaven  into  the  abyss,  it  re- 
mained to  be  decided  what  should  be 
the  fate  of  these  neutral  angels.  As 
they  had  not  fought  for  God,  they 
were  clearly  unfit  to  remain  in  Heaven. 
As  they  had  not  fought  for  the  devil, 
they  were  likewise  not  sufficiently  de- 
praved to  share  the  doom  of  the  bad 
spirits  in  Hell.  A  lesser  punishment, 
an  Intermediate  position,  was  there- 
fore found  for  them.  They  were  sent 
down  into  the  earth  to  wander  therein 
till  the  Judgment-day.  But  they  were 
at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their 
souls,  so  that  being  no  longer  immor- 
tal, they  will  be  annihilated  at  the  last 
trump,  and  take  no  place  in  the  final 


Kingdom  of  God.  These  are  the  faeries. 
They  live  on  earth  in  the  perpetual 
hope  that  some  day,  if  they  behave 
themselves,  they  will  be  forgiven,  and 
that,  their  souls  being  returned  to 
them,  they  will  be  allowed  to  regain 
their  immortality  and  rejoin  the  ce- 
lestial throng.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  the  fact  that  they  have  no  souls 
is  of  the  highest  Importance  In  the 
understanding  of  their  significance  in 
the  poetry  of  their  high-priest  Mr. 
Yeats. 

Let  us  see  now  what  our  poet  has 
made  of  his  materials.  It  will  be  con- 
venient shortly  to  state  our  conclu- 
sions first  and  to  support  and  amplify 
them  by  quotation  from  the  poems 
afterwards.  The  faeries  of  Mr.  Yeats 
are  the  embodiment  of  that  joy  which 
is  consequent  on  a  total  absence  of  all 
restraints.  This,  however,  requires 
considerable  elucidation.  In  the  world 
of  human  things  lack  of  restraint  Is 
almost  a  synonym  for  evil  and  im- 
morality. But  in  faeryland  this  is  not 
so,  and  the  reason  Is  because  faeries 
have  no  souls.  This  will  be  more  fully 
Intelligible  as  we  proceed. 

The  natural  state  of  life  Is  joy;  sor- 
row is  unnatural.  What  is  it  in  human 
souls  that  quenches  the  pristine  fires 
of  joy?  What  is  it  that  makes  us 
beings  of  sorrow  and  manifold  cares? 
The  answer  Is,  restraint  Joy  Is  "life  • 
abounding,"  a  free,  expansive,  vapor- 
ous thing.  If  it  is  hemmed  in,  the 
result  is  sorrow,  the  clipping  of  life's 
wings.  This  restraint  is  of  all  kinds, 
and  arises  in  all  possible  states  of  life. 
We  exist,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  uni- 
verse ruled  by  law.  The  workings  of 
the  world  are  the  workings  of  iron 
necessity.  Nothing  happens  without  a 
cause,  and  the  same  set  of  causes  Is 
invariably  followed  by  the  Bame  ef- 
fects. This  therefore  from  the  day  of 
our  birth  imposes  upon  our  actions  a 
constant  restraint  We  must  bow  to 
the  laws  of  the  universe.    To  attain  a 
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desired  effect  we  must  set  in  motion 
the  proper  causes.  There  is  no  other 
course  open  to  us.  In  order  to  con- 
quer, we  must  obey.  This  of  course 
applies  not  only  to  man  but  to  the 
whole  natural  creation,  to  the  lowest 
worm  as  well  as  to  the  subllmest 
genius.  But  there  is  one  form  of 
restraint  which  is  peculiar  to  man 
only.  It  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  fact 
that  he  alone  possesses  a  soul,  pos- 
sesses self -consciousness,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these,  moral  consciousness.  For 
him  there  exist  good  and  evil.  He 
has  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  on  him '  therefore  is 
laid  as  a  necessity  not  only  obedience 
to  natural  law,  but  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  also.  Whatever  course  he 
pursues,  cares  and  troubles  lie  in  his 
path.  If  he  does  evil,  evil  will  bring 
upon  him  its  inevitable  sorrows,  its  in- 
evitable punishment  If  he  does  good, 
there  may  Indeed  result  happiness  of 
a  kind.  But  it  is  a  happiness  hedged 
in  with  the  restraints  of  the  moral  law. 
Morality  ordains  that  he  shall  be 
happy  only  so  long  as  he  permits  him- 
self to  be  caged.  The  birds  of  the 
air  may  sing  on  every  bough,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  permitted  to  rejoice 
only  behind  iron  bars. 

Now  the  common  result  of  all  these 
kinds  of  restraints  is  that  spontaneous 
life  is  no  longer  possible.  Every  ac- 
tion must  be  done  with  conscious  delib- 
eration. There  must  be  thought  for 
the  morrow,  and  thought  for  the  mor- 
row means  care,  anxiety,  fretting, 
pain.  A  man  cannot  live,  like  a  flower, 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  the  life  of  the 
moment  The  lily  toils  not,  neither 
does  it  spin.  But  the  glory  of  a  Solo- 
mon must  be  reached  only  by  fore- 
thought, labor,  anxious  care.  Hence 
the  yearning  for  a  state  of  life  which 
knows  of  no  restraint  where  neither 
good  nor  evil  any  longer  exist,  any 
more  than  they  exist  for  the  rain- 
bow,   the    lily,    or    the    star,    is    a 


natural  human  feeling.  It  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  mere 
vulgar  desire  to  fly  from  the  re- 
straints of  morality  to  the  licence  of 
an  evil  life.  For  the  bad  man  lives 
as  much  in  the  world  where  morality 
is  a  law,  as  the  good.  A  man  does 
not  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
the  land  by  becoming  a  criminal.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  legal 
bonds.  The  yearning  of  which  we 
speak  is  for  a  state  in  which  good  and 
evil  have  no  meaning  at  all.  And 
this  craving  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
large  part  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Yeats. 
In  his  faery  land  and  in  his  faeries  he 
has  embodied  this  idea.  Let  us  see  if 
it  be  not  so. 

In  'The  Wanderings  of  Oisln"  two 
contrasts  are  Insisted  upon.  The  first 
is  between  the  pagan  joy  of  the  le- 
gendary heroic  age  and  the  sadness 
and  care  of  the  Christian  world  to 
which,  after  three  hundred  years'  ab- 
sence, the  bard  returns.  The  second 
is  between  the  perfect  joy  of  the  faery 
world  to  which  Oisin  is  transported 
and  the  fretful  sorrow  of  the  real 
world  of  men.  Something  has  already 
been  said  of  the  first  contrast  Our 
business  is  now  with  the  second, 
though  in  reality  both  are  expressions 
of  the  same  idea.  The  faeries  are  the 
embodiment  of  unbridled  joy.  It  is 
they  who  proclaim  that  "God  is  joy, 
and  joy  is  God."  So  great  is  their 
happiness,  that  when  Oisln  first  goes 
to  them  from  this  world,  and  sings  to 
them  songs  which  he  thinks  express 
rapturous  joy,  they  weep,  and  call  hi* 
"joy,"  the  highest  known  in  our  poor 
human  world,  mere  sorrow. 

"But  when  I  sang  of  human  joy 
A  sorrow  wrapt  each  merry  face, 
And   Pa  trie!    By   your   beard,    they 

wept. 
Until  one  came,  a  tearful  boy; 
'A  sadder  creature  never  stept 
Than  this  strange  human  bardT    he 

cried; 
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And  caught  the  silver  harp  away, 
And,  weeping  over  the  white  strings, 

hurled 
It  down  in  a  leaf-hid  hollow  place 
That  kept  dim  waters  from  the  sky; 
And  each  one  said  with  a  long,  long 

sigh, 
'O  saddest  harp  in  all  the  world, 
Sleep  there  till  the  moon  and  the  stars 

die.' " 

Rut  what  is  the  secret  spring  of 
this  happiness?  Why  are  the  faeries 
happy  and  human  beings  sad?  These 
strange  little  creatures  themselves  give 
us  the  reply.  They  lift  up  their  white 
hands  to  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  sing- 
ing, address  them  as  follows — 

"You  stars. 
Across  your  wandering  ruby  cars 
Shake  the  loose  reins:    you  slaves  of 

God 
He  rules  you  with  an  iron  rod, 
He  holds  you  with  an  iron  bond, 
Kach  one  woven  to  the  other, 
Bach   one  woven  to   his   brother, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  frozen  pond; 
But  we  in  a  lonely  land  abide 
Unchainable  as  the  dim  tide, 
With   hearts  that  know  no  law   nor 

rule, 
And  hands    that  hold   no   wearisome 

tool. 
Folded  in  love  that  fears  no  morrow. 
Nor  the  grey  wandering  osprey  Sor- 


row." 

Thus  they  mock  at  the  stars  for  being 
under  the  restraint  of  natural  laws. 
They  themselves  "know  no  law  nor 
rule";  they  are  "unchainable."  They 
"fear  no  morrow."  That  is  to  say, 
their  life  Is  not  eramped  by  delibera- 
tion about  the  future.  They  "hold  no 
wearisome  tool."  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  compelled  to  think  and  foresee 
what  means  they  shall  adopt  to  attain 
their  ends.  It  is  not  that  they  defy 
the  laws  of  the  world.  Over  them 
natural  law,  moral  law,  the  laws  of 
prudence,  have  no  jurisdiction.  They 
do  not  exist  in  faeryland,  any  more 
than  the  penal  code  does.    And  because 


they  are  subject  to  no  restraint  their 
life  is  joy.  Because  human  beings 
must,  willy-nilly,  allow  themselves  to 
be  caged  by  the  restraints  of  these 
laws,  there  accrue  to  them  cares,  fret- 
ting, sorrow,  pain.  Even  the  stars  are 
unhappy  because  "God  rules"  them 
"with  an  iron  rod."  Again  and  again 
the  same  idea  finds  expression.  In 
the  golden  age,  It  seems,  in  the  days 
of  innocence,  even  human  beings  re- 
sembled the  faeries. 

"Men's  hearts  of  old   were  drops  of 

flame 
That  from  the  saffron  morning  came, 
Or  drops  of  silver  joy  that  fell 
Out  of  the  moon's  pale  twisted  shell; 
But  now  hearts  cry  that  hearts  are 

slaves. 
And  toss  and  turn  in  narrow  caves"; 

the  "narrow  caves,"  that  is,  of  re- 
straint. 

Sorrow  is  the  result  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Men  have  souls.  This 
means  that  they  have  the  power  of 
standing  apart  and  looking  at  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  external  ob- 
jects, of  criticising  their  Intended  ac- 
tions and  deciding  by  deliberation 
what  course  they  will  pursue.  They 
no  longer  act  on  spontaneous  impulse. 
But  the  faeries  have  no  souls  and 
therefore  no  self -consciousness.  Hence 
their  life  is  wholly  spontaneous.  They 
are  not  evil,  for  the  categories  of  mo- 
rality apply  only  to  souls,  only  to 
those  who  are  self-conscious.  And 
because  their  life  is  spontaneous  and 
unfettered  by  restraints  it  is  therefore 
perfect  joy. 

It  accords  with  this  view  that  Mr. 
Teats  always  represents  the  faeries  as 
"elemental  beings,"  akin  to  the  primi- 
tive unconscious  forces  of  nature, 
winds,  streams,  and  flowers.  For  the 
life  of  these  things  is  spontaneous. 
They  look  neither  forward  nor  back, 
but  rejoice  only  In  the  gladness  of  the 
moment.    In  his  poem  "To  Ireland  in 
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the  Coming  Times"  he  says — 

"For  the  elemental  beings  go 
About  my  table  to  and  fro, 
In  flood  and  fire  and  clay  and  wind, 
They  huddle  from   man's  pondering 
mind." 

The  faery  life  Is  the  life  of  winds 
and  clouds  and  rainbows.  Is  the  wind 
good  or  evil?  Is  the  rainbow  virtuous 
or  vicious?  Absurd  questions!  Their 
life  is  ebullient  Joy.  The  rainbow  lives 
for  the  beauty  of  its  colors,  and  in 
the  gladness  of  that  beauty  its  whole 
being  consists.  The  faeries  are  in  a 
sense  almost  personifications  of  the 
elemental  spirits  of  nature.  Such  per- 
sonifications have  life,  but  they  have 
not  attained  to  the  state  of  soulhood, 
and  for  them  therefore  there  is  no 
sorrow.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Yeats  not 
give  us  simply  such  personifications, 
and  not  faeries  at  all?  One  reason  Is, 
of  course,  that  no  artistic  success  could 
attend  such  abstractions.  But  a  more 
Yeatslan  reason  is  that  even  cloud  and 
wind  and  star,  though  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  moral  restraints,  are  still 
subject  to  natural  laws.  They  are  akin 
to  the  unhappy  world  of  human  beings. 
If  they  could  live  and  feel  they  would 
be  sad  because  of  their  restraints. 
Therefore  Mr.  Yeats,  in  order  fully  to 
embody  his  idea,  had  to  create  beings 
alive,  yet  not  natural,  not  subject  to 
any  law  whatever.  Such  are  his 
faeries. 

No  natural  personages  could  have 
served  his  purpose.  Young  children 
exhibit  the  nearest  human  approach  to 
spontaneity,  life  that  knows  no  fetter. 
And  yet  even  in  the  youngest  human 
life  are  found  rudiments  of  the  fret- 
ting and  the  care  that  arise  from  self- 
consciousness.  Blake,  who  made  chil- 
dren his  symbol  of  Joy  and  innocence, 
realized  this  and  expressed  It  in  his 
"Songs  of  Experience."  None  the  less, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  visualize  the 
faeries  as  In  some  way  resembling 
humans,  we  find  that  in  "The  Land  of 


Heart's  Desire"  Mr.  Yeats  has  made 
his  faery  a  child.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
worshipper  of  Blake,  and  his  admira- 
tion is  no  doubt  founded  on  mental  re- 
semblances. The  two  poets  are  kin- 
dred souls  in  that  both  of  them  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  Joy.  Their  chief 
difference  is  that  while  Blake  embodied 
his  idea  in  children,  the  later  poet, 
carrying  further  the  thought  of  the 
"Songs  of  Experience,"  namely,  that 
even  childhood  is  not  a  perfect  symbol 
of  Joy  and  innocence,  has  deserted  the 
natural  world  altogether,  and  resorted 
to  faeries  as  a  more  perfect  expression 
of  Joyousness. 

In  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  the 
faery  comes  on  May  eve — when  much 
power  over  men  is  given  to  the  "good 
people" — and  tempts  the  dreamy  girl 
Maire  Bruin  to  leave  the  human  world 
— just  as  Oisin  left  it — and  to  go  with 
her  to  faeryland.  Maire  expresses  her 
desire  to  go^— 

"Let  me  have  all  the  freedom  I  have 

lost; 
Work  when  I  will  and  idle  when  I 

will! 
Faeries,   come  take  me  out  of  this 

dull  world. 
For  I  would  ride  with  you  upon  the 

wind. 
Run  on   the  top  of  the  dishevelled 

tide. 
And  dance  upon  the  mountains  like 

a  flame." 

The  same  spirit  is  discernible  as  we 
detected  in  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin." 
The  girl's  motive  for  going  is  to  have 
freedom,  to  escape  the  restraints  that 
are  part  of  the  human  lot  The  life 
in  faeryland  she  pictures  as  one  with 
the  life  of  the  elemental  forces  of  na- 
ture, one  with  the  wind,  the  tide,  the 
flames  that  dance  on  the  mountains. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
poem  Is  that  the  faeries,  who,  we  have 
seen,  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  are  yet 
represented  as  at  least  in  some  sense 
bad.    The  old  priest,  Father  Hart,  at- 
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tempts  to  exorcise  them  as  he  would 
evil  spirits.  The  faery  child  blas- 
phemes, shrieks  at  the  sight  of  a 
crucifix,  and  so  on.  But  this  is  not 
really  strange.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  Father  Hart,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  in  general,  the  faeries 
are  evil.  The  spontaneous  joy  of  life 
is  essentially  a  pagan  idea.  It  was 
violently  opposed  by  St  Patrick  in 
"The  Wanderings  of  Oisin."  The 
saint  informs  the  bard,  exultantly  relat- 
ing his  love  for  his  lost  comrades  and 
his  adventures  with  Nlam,  that  he  "Is 
still  wrecked  among  heathen  dreams." 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  Chris- 
tian priest  should  refuse  to  traffic  with 
faeries,  that  the  child  should  shriek 
and  blaspheme  at  the  sight  of  the 
crucifix.  But  Mr.  Yeats's  point  of 
view  is  not  necessarily  Father  Hart's. 
And  in  fact  it  must  be  quite  evident  by 
now  that  his  poetry  is  inspired  by 
pagan  rather  than  by  Christian  feel- 
ings. He  would  probably  take  the 
side  of  the  faeries  in  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  old  priest! 

Most  of  our  illustrations  and  quota- 
tions have  been  taken  from  "The  Wan- 
derings of  Oisin"  because  in  that  poem 
the  point  of  view,  the  criticism  of 
life,  which  we  have  been  explaining, 
is  more  prominent  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  That  is  one  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  is  his  best  poem,  as 
it  is  certainly  his  most  characteristic 
one.  But  the  same  note  is  struck  In 
nearly  all  the  faery  poems.  We  may 
quote,  as  a  last  Illustration,  the  second 
stanza  of  that  exquisite  poem  "The 
Stolen*  Child." 

"When  the  wave  of  moonlight  glosses 
The  dim  grey  sands  with  light, 
Far  off  by  furthest  Rosses 
We  foot  it  all  the  night, 
Weaving  olden  dances, 
Mingling  hands  and  mingling  glances 
Till  the  moon  has  taken  flight; 
To  and  fro  we  leap 
And  chase  the  frothy  bubbles, 


While  the  world  is  full  of  troubles, 
And  is  anxious  in  its  sleep. 
Come  away,  O  human  child! 
To  the  waters  and  the  wild 
With  a  faery,  hand  in  hand, 
For  the  world's  more  full  of  weeping 
than  you  can  understand." 

Here  again  is  the  old  contrast  be- 
tween the  dancing  Joy  of  the  faeries 
and  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Here, 
too,  the  faery  life  is  associated  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  "the  frothy  bub- 
bles*" "the  waters  and  the  wild."  The 
appeal  is  made  to  a  child,  because  as 
we  said,  of  all  human  things,  the  child 
is  most  faery-like.  To  him  the  faery 
joy  is  still  intelligible. 

Such  is  the  criticism  of  life,  the 
gospel  of  joy,  which  Mr.  Yeats  sets 
before  us.  Very  clearly  it  is  the 
thought  of  the  poet,  not  of  the 
philosopher.  No  one,  not  even 
the  poet  himself,  can  attain  to 
the  ideal  which  he  gives  us.  For, 
alas!  Mr.  Yeats  is  no  faery,  but 
a  poor,  two-legged  human  being — 
though  it  Is  hinted  that  he  is  admitted 
at  times  into  the  faery  society!  To 
the  understanding  the  ideal  Is  un- 
thinkable, albeit  to  the  eye  of  imagi- 
nation the  poet  has  made  it  manifest, 
living,  real.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  do  not  go  to  the  poet  for  advice. 
If  he  can  give  us  a  dream,  a  vision  of 
"eternal  beauty  wandering  *on  her 
way,"  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission  in 
the  world.  He  has  given  us  that 
which  is  perhaps  better  than  any  ad- 
vice, better  than  all  the  tomes  of  the 
sages  put  together.  And  all  this  Mr. 
Yeats  has  done.  Shelley,  in  his  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  created  an  ideal- 
ized picture  of  a  world  ruled  by  love. 
The  later  poet  has  painted  a  world 
ruled  by  Joy.  Neither  of  them  possi- 
bilities. But  what  Shelley  said  of  his 
own  work  applies  to  that  of  Mr.  Yeats 
also,  namely,  that  his  purpose  had  been 
simply  to  familiarize  cultured  minds 
with  "beautiful  idealisms."    Moreover, 
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if  one  cares  to  look  at  it  In  the 
broadest  possible  way,  leaving  out  the 
particular  form  of  expression  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  idea,  the  particular  symbol  of 
the  faeries,  then  his  gospel  ceases  to 
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be  an  impossibility.  Broadly,  his  poe- 
try expresses  simply  the  pagan  view 
of  life,  the  same  that  was  expressed 
both  in  the  lives  and  the  literature  of 
the  men  of  ancient  Greece. 

W.  T.  Stace. 


THE  JUDGMENT  DEALER 


Hastin  Buffer,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
felt  that  he  would  soon  be  in  need  of 
bread,  for  all  his  learning  had  brought 
him  in  no  money,  though  he  had  tried 
for  a  disconcerting  five  months  to  get 
some  one  to  hire  his  brains.  His  ex- 
pensive education,  the  years  of  toil  he 
had  given  to  learn  all  about  electrons, 
ions,  mesoblast,  the  Periodic  Law,  and 
the  intimate  facts  about  echinoderms, 
could  not  procure  him  a  square  meal. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  living  by  influenc- 
ing the  lives  of  other  people — people 
who  regarded  five-pound  notes  as  very 
ordinary  things.  He  decided  to  apply 
to  the  psychological  side  of  his  fellow- 
men  those  processes  of  analysis  that 
he  had  been  taught  to  use  in  the  cases 
of  complicated  but  disingenuous 
chemicals. 

Therefore  there  appeared  in  several 
of  the  London  daily  papers  this  curi- 
ous advertisement,  the  cost  of  which 
left  him  with  sixteen  pounds,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  very  grave  manner: 

"Sort    Out    Your   Conscience.      I    Will 

Help  You. 

"Why  bear  that  secret  self-con- 
demnation any  longer?  It  acts  as  a 
drag  on  you;  it  impedes  your  efforts 
to  get  on;  it  spoils  your  happiness. 


« 


The  Scales  can  be  Balanced. 


"Consult  a  dispassionate  scientist, 
who  will  bring  a  trained  and  icy  mind 
to  bear  upon  your  problems,  and  deal 
with  them  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
reason.  Write  to  him  at  387  Batchacre 


Street,  W.G.,  using  any  name  and 
address  you  like,  from  a  newspaper 
shop  to  the  posts  restanie,  and 

"Enclose  a  Five-pound  Note. 

"I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Science  of  Lon- 
don, and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
I  will  deal  out  fair  judgment  to  yon; 
I  will  show  you  how  to  balance  the 
book  of  your  life  on  scientific  lines. 
Bemember, 

"Your  Conscience  may   be  Too  Tender. 

Hastin  Buffer,  B.Sc9 


*»i 


»» 


"There  are  many  people,"  he 
had  told  himself,  "who  would  give  a 
great  deal,  people  to  whom  five  pounds 
is  a  trifle,  to  consult  some  one  whom 
they  do  not  know,  and,  most  important 
of  all  considerations,  who  does  not 
know  them,  in  order  to  have  a  dispas- 
sionate view  of  themselves  and  their 
actions." 

But  now  that  the  advertisement  was 
in  type  and  paid  for,  he  was  not  so 
sure. 

And  then  came  a  newspaper  man  to 
interview  him  about  his  scheme. 

Buffer  knew  what  to  do,  he 
imagined.  "Sit  down  and  have  a 
drink/'  said  he,  putting  out  the  glad 
right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"Not  before  lunch,  thanks,"  the 
scribe  made  reply.  "What's  this  new 
game  you've  invented?" 

"It's   the   outcome  of   Modern" 

"Cut  that  part  right  out,  please,  and 
tell  me  what  it  is  itself,  not  what  its 
progenitors  were." 

"Certainly,"    said    Buffer    when    he 
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had  got  his  breath.  "I  used  to  know 
an  old  fellow  once  who  worried  him- 
self to  a  shadow  because  he'd  saved 
a  man's  life.  Ton  see,  the  man  killed 
his  wife  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
old  fellow  blamed  himself  all  his  days 
because  he  didn't  let  him  drown  in- 
stead of  be  hanged.  He  said  there 
would  have  been  one  more  person 
alive  in  the  world  if  he  hadn't  saved 
the  man.  He  said  that  if  he'd  only 
pushed  him  under,  instead  of  pulling 
him  out,  he  would  have  done  a  far, 
far  better  thing.  You  see,  he  didn't 
know  how  to  square  accounts,  how  to 
sort  out  his  conscience,  as  I  call  it 
Now,  I'm  a  trained  scientist,  and  I 
can  lend  a  dispassionate  and  analytical 
mind  to  such  people." 

"I  won't  say  your  knowledge  of 
human  beings  is  far  out,"  the  reporter 
admitted  judicially. 

"I  know  it's  not." 

Next  day's  issue  of  the  Morning 
Record  printed  a  column  interview, 
headed: 

"Man  Who  Analyzes  Human  Hearts. 

B.SG.  Who  Weighs  Up  Wickedness  and 

Provides  Antidote. 

Peace  of  Mind  for  Five  Pounds." 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Hastin  Buf- 
fer had  more  "cases"  than  he  could 
deal  with  conveniently,   and  he  was  • 
compelled   to   engage   a   secretary   to 
answer  the  simpler  problems. 

To  his  unbounded  astonishment, 
quite  a  number  of  people  paid  personal 
calls,  though  few  of  them  indeed  gave 
their  names.  Some  of  those  who 
called  went  away  at  once,  saying  with 
acerbity  that  he  was  too  young;  but 
those  who  noticed  his  clever,  ascetic 
face  stayed,  and  got  much  practical, 
common-sense  advice  from  him  for 
their  five-pound  notes.  One  man — 
such  is  human  nature — tried  to  bilk 
him. 

He  imposed  pretty  stiff  sentences  at 
times,  too.  Some  of  his  judgments 
were  quaint. 
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One  prosperous  old  man  came  to 
consult  him  about  a  vile  temper.  "I 
can't  understand  myself,"  he  said.  "I 
have  a  dear,  good  wife  and  a  most 
charming  daughter.  I  am  very  fond 
of  them,  but  hardly  a  day  passes  that 
I  do  not  break  out  into  some  passion 
or  other  that  makes  them  both — and 
me — wretched.  They  have  only  one 
life  each  to  lead,  and  I  have  poisoned 
— yes,  poisoned! — their  lives  up  to 
now.  Only  this  morning  I  threw  a 
piece  of  hot  buttered  toast  at  my 
daughter,  and  she  had  to  go  away  and 
wash  her  hair.  It's  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  be  made  up  to  them. 
I  feel  I  ought  to  be  punished  for 
it 

"Why  don't  you  control  your  tem- 
per?" 

I  do,  as  much  as  I  can." 
'You  do?    I  see.    Are  you  fond  of 
walking?" 

"No;  I  hate  it,  loathe  it,  abhor  it" 
He  did  not  tell  Buffer  that  he  began 
life  as  an  errand-boy  in  the  days  when 
there  were  few  omnibuses,  and  that 
he  had  marked  his  emancipation  from 
that  humble  state  in  life  by  riding 
everywhere. 

"Well,  I  think  you  must  walk  five 
miles  every  day,  and  ten  every  Satur- 
day." 

"That's  pretty  stiff,  isn't  it?  Won't 
less  do?" 

"It's  what  the  case  demands,"  Buf- 
fer answered  sternly. 
"You  don't  let  people  down  lightly." 
"You've   paid    me,    and    I've   given 
my    reasoned    opinion.      Good-day    to 
you,  sir." 

"Wouldn't  it  do  if  I  paid  large  sums 
to  charity  anonymously?" 

"Five  miles  a  day,  and  ten  every 
Saturday.  There  are  two  other  people 
waiting  to  see  me." 

"A  five-pound  fine,  and  a  sentence 
of  hard  labor  too!  It's  a  bit  stiff," 
the  hasty-tempered  man  told  himself, 
and   he  began  to  get  into  a   boiling 
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rage,  until  he  remembered.  But  he 
went  away  and  did  what  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do,  for  he  had  a  conscience 
that  would  not  let  him  off.  Also,  in 
six  months  he  had  a  normal  liver,  the 
temper  and  patience  of  a  saint,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  long  tramps  and  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer  lunches  in  way- 
side inns. 

One  day,  sitting  smoking  his  pipe 
on  a  stile,  he  broke  into  hearty  guf- 
faws, and  slapped  his  knees  like  the 
merriest  old  merchant  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  City  of  London.  "I  see 
now,"  he  bellowed.  "I  went  to  him 
about  my  temper,  and  he  cured  my 
liver.  Now,  if  I'd  gone  to  a  doctor  I'd 
have  had  some  physic,  and  ha'  been  as 
bad  as  ever.  That  chap  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  State"— which  was  a  very 
socialistic  thing  for  a  true-blue  old 
Tory  to  say. 

Many  a  queer  story  was  told  to 
Hastin  Buffer,  and  often  enough  he 
answered,  so  to  speak,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall;  for  some  of  the  things 
to  which  he  had  to  listen  almost  defied 
cold  justice,  and  made  the  Judgment 
Dealer  want  to  kick  out  with  both 
feet 

Yet  he  soon  forgot  the  majority  of 
his  "patients,"  and  he  never  made 
notes.  But  one  "patient,"  a  girl,  lived 
in  his  memory  for  many  weeks.  She 
called  to  see  him  in  the  twilight  of  a 
winter  day,  and  her  face— a  pretty 
face  it  was — was  as  white  as  her 
ermine  cloak.  She  was  one  of  those 
slender  women  who  seem  to  be 
caressed  by  their  furs. 

Buffer  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and 
found  It  hard  to  believe  that  she  had 
anything  on  her  conscience.  He  could 
as  soon  have  suspected  a  kitten  of 
forgery. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  she 
asked  very  anxiously. 

"No." 

"I'm  so  glad!  I  feared  you  might. 
May  I  ask  for  your  advice?' 
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She  laid  a  five-pound  note  on  the 
table,  and  Buffer  took  it. 

"Please  sit  down  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  to  tell  me  in  your  own  way," 
he  said  kindly. 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  done  any- 
thing wrong,"  she  went  on;  "but  I  do 
not  know  if  what  I  am  thinking  of 
doing  is  wrong.  I  want  you  to  advise 
me  as  dispassionately  as  you  are  able, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  common- 
sense,  or  anything  horrid  like  that 
I  want  you  to  deal  with  me  in  the 
most  ethical  way." 

"That  is  exactly  what  you  have  paid 
me  for." 

"I  am  engaged  to  be  married,"  she 
began. 

'Am  I  to  congratulate  you?" 

'That's  the  whole  point,"  she  said 
eagerly.  "I  do  not  love  the  man  I 
am  going  to  marry  so  well  as  I  love 
another  man." 

"Then  why  not  marry  the  other 
man?" 

"I  want  to  know  which  of  the  two 
it's  right  for  me  to  marry.  That's 
Just  why  I've  come  to  you.  I  like 
my  fiance*  very  much.  I'm  not  alto- 
gether sure  I  don't  love  him,  in  a  way. 
I  know  I  love  the  other  man."  The 
prettiest,  palest  pink  stole  into  her 
face. 

"And  the  difficulty?" 

"Money." 

Buffer  looked  disappointed.  Some- 
how it  seemed  a  pitiable  thing  that  so 
delectable  a  girl  should  hesitate  on 
such  an  account.     She  saw  the  look. 

"It's  not  so  simple  as  that,'*  she 
said.  "Should  children  obey  their  par- 
ents?" 

"When  their  parents  are  in  the 
right" 

"Father  is  very,  very  fond  of  me " 
she  explained;  "and  it's  because  he's 
so  fond  of  me  that  he  wishes  me  to 
marry  the  man  to  whom  I'm  engaged. 
That's  why  he  doesn't  want  me  to 
marry  the  other.     Besides,  I  havent 
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been  brought  up  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife.  So  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
poor  man,  would  It?" 

"How  poor  is  he?" 

"He  has  five  hundred  a  year.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  five  hundred  a  year 
wouldn't  begin  to  dress  me?" 

Buffer   sat  silent 

••Well?'  she  said, 

"What  would  you  do  if  the  poorer 
man  were  killed  on  the  way  home 
this  evening?  Suppose  you  knew  that 
you  would  never  see  him,  never  speak 
to  him  again?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Pardon  me,  that's  the  one  thing 
you  do  know." 

"But  he  won't  be  killed  on  the  way 
•home." 

"Ah,  you  shirk  the  answer;  you 
daren't  face  it  What  would  you 
feel?" 

"I  don't  think  I  should  ever  feel 
again.    I  should  be  numb." 

•Then  what's  your  difficulty?" 

'Why,  he  can't  keep  me." 

"I  take  it  you're  made  of  the  same 
sort  of  stuff — carbon,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  so  on — that  other  people  are 
made  of?" 

"Of  course." 

"Then  why  can't  he  keep  you?  An 
expenditure  of  ten  shillings  a  week 
is  ample  to  provide  food  for  the  nor- 
mal human  organism,  and  provide 
enough  to  keep  it  healthy,  and  there- 
fore happy.    Why  can't  he  keep  you?" 

"This  cloak  I'm  wearing  cost  more 
than  he  earns  in  a  year.  I  could  sell 
It  second-hand  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  at  this  moment" 

"Then  sell  it,  and  buy  with  the 
money  the  house  you'll  live  in.  It'll 
have  a  weather-tight  roof  and  a  suffi- 
cient cubic  air  capacity.  What  more 
do  you  want?" 

"But" 
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'Is  ?.e  fond  of  you?" 
"He    tells    me    so,"    she    averred 
shyly. 


"How  do  you  think  he  will  feel  if 
he  loses  you?" 

"But  I  shall  lose  him  too." 

"No;  you'll  sell  him,  or,  rather,  your- 
self, for  ermine  cloaks,  glittering  bits 
of  carbon  called  diamonds,  and  choice 
foods  to  tickle  your  palate  and  ruin 
your  digestion.  The  animal  called 
man  thrives  best  on  simple  foods,  lives 
longer,  and  Is  happier  during  life." 

"You  put  it  very  horridly." 

"But  it's  true." 

"What  use  would  I  be  to  him?  I 
can't  cook,  I  can't  darn,  I  don't  know 
how  to  keep  house,  and  I'm  sure  I 
couldn't  shop  for  him.  I  should  bank- 
rupt him  in  six  months." 

"Ah,  now  you're  telling  me  you're 
a  fool,  and  you're  not  that." 

"I'm  telling  you  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Wny  do  you  scold  me  like  this?  I 
came  for  disinterested,  calm  advice." 

"And  you're  getting  it  You  can 
learn  to  cook,  if  you're  a  person  of 
average  intelligence,  in  six  weeks. 
You  can  teach  yourself  to  darn  in  an 
hour.  You  can  shop  through  one  of 
the  big  stores,  for  they  send  you  what 
you  order,  and  they  charge  you  the 
fair  market  rate  for  the  day.  As  to 
your  expensive  clothes,  they  are  about 
as  necessary  to  you  as  caviare.  The 
point  is  this.  We  live  in  a  country1 
whose  climatic  conditions  make  it 
necessary  to  place  round  our  bodies 
layers  of  materials  which  do  not 
readily  conduct  heat  The  reason  is 
that  the  skin  is  continually  radiating 
the  warmth  generated  by  our  food. 
That  is,  we  are  continually  losing 
heat  The  function  of  our  clothes  is 
to  retain  that  heat,  and  so  keep  us 
comfortable  and  healthy.  Now,  a 
knitted  jacket  if  it  be  made  of  wool, 
is  just  as  useful  as  ermine,  and  much 
more  hygienic,  for  it  can  be  washed 
again  and  again.  Also,  it  is  within 
the  means  of  a  man  with  five  hundred 
a  year." 

"But  it  would  be  so" 
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"iPardon  me.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
ask  is  this:  are  you  willing  to  give  up 
the  only  thing  that  is  really  satisfac- 
tory in  life — love — in  order  to  be  able 
to  keep  warm  by  means  of  the  skins 
of  animals  Instead  of  by  their  wool? 
Must  you  have  their  hides,  or  will 
their  hair  satisfy  you?  Are  you,  in 
fact,  civilized,  or  are  you  a  savage?" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  a  savage;  but  is 
it  savage  to  want  pretty  things?" 

"Not  if  you  can  afford  them.  But 
can  you  afford  them  when  the  price 
is  lifelong  unhappiness?  Wait  a  min- 
ute, please.  Take  the  question  of  food. 
You  eat  to  repair  the  waste  caused 
by  your  energies,  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  heat  Inside  your  body. 
There  is  no  other  defensible  reason 
for  eating.  Now  quite  plain  and  quite 
cheap  foods,  like  New  Zealand  lamb, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  apples,  carrots, 
turnips,  rice,  and  bread,  are  the  very 
best  you  can  have  from  the  point  of 
view  of  your  physical  well-being.  Are 
you  going  to  traffic  in  your  emotions 
in  order  to  be  able  to  eat  foods  that 
are  not  so  good  for  you,  though  they 
are  much  more  expensive,  and  please 
jour  palate  better,  because  your  palate 
•has  grown  used  to  them?" 

"I've  not  heard  the  question  put  like 
that  before." 

"Haven't  you?  You  have  paid  me 
for  a  scientific  answer  to  the  question 
whether  you  should  marry  for  love 
or  money.    I  have  given  it  to  you." 

"But  we  should  have  to  live  in  some 
wretched  place  like  Peckham  Rye." 

"On  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year?  Indeed  no.  You  might  have 
a  pleasant  little  house  in  the  country, 
or  you  might  live  In  one  of  the  north- 
em  suburbs,  such  as  Barnet  At  a 
place  like  that  you  could  have  a  tricar 
and  two  servants  on  that  money.  You 
and  your  husband  could  leave  the 
house  to  the  servants  at  the  week- 
ends, and  go  off  motoring  through  the 
loveliest  country  in  the  world.    If  he 
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had  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year, 
I  would  still  tell  you  to  grow  up,  be- 
come civilized,  marry  him,  and  have  a 
good  time.  You  wouldn't  have  the 
servants  or  the  tricar;  but  you'd  be 
happy,  healthy,  and  worth  while  in 
the  world." 

"But  all  my  friends  would  drop  me." 

"Tell  me,  on  your  honor,  would  you 
care  if  they  did,  when  you  had  your 
husband?" 

'Not  very  much,"  said  she. 

'Then  there's  no  more  to  be  said, 
is  there?" 

"But  it  would  be  such  a  change. 
One  dreads" 

"The  mountain-tops  after  the  hot- 
house, I  dare  say.  You  may  not  be 
woman  enough  to  live  for  your  spirit 
instead  of  your  body." 

"But  suppose  he  stopped  loving 
me?" 

"That,"  said  Buffer,  "has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question.  He  might 
stop  loving  you  if  he  were  an  earl 
Which  are  you  going  to  choose,  nose- 
rings, anklets,  and  the  tails  of  fat 
sheep,  or  clothes  that  keep  you  fit  and 
food  that  makes  you  healthy?" 

'Nose-rings!  the  tails  of  fat  sheep!" 

'Exactly.  The  aristocrats  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  wouldn't  give  a 
farthing  for  ermine  and  diseased  liver. 
What  they  sell  themselves  for  are 
copper  nose-rings  and  the  morbid  tails 
of  sheep.  Fashions  vary,  but  the 
idea's  the  same." 

"I  came  here,"  said  the  girl,  "think- 
ing you'd  tell  me  the  right  thing  for 
me  to  do  was  to  obey  my  father,  and 
marry  the  man  he  wants  me  to.  I 
came  to  you  because  you  don't  know 
me,  and  I  hoped  you'd  look  at  it  as 
a  stranger  would.  If  your  verdict  had 
been  that  I  ought  to  let  love  go  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it;  but  I  should 
have  had  an  uneasy  conscience  all  my 
life.  I  expected  tact  from  you,  and 
you've  taken  the  bludgeon  and  ham- 
mered away  at  me  until  you  let  fresh 
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air  into  my  soul.  I  can't  thank  you 
enough." 

"Then  you  never  meant  to  marry  the 
rich  man?" 

"No.  He's  fat,  he's  middle-aged, 
and  he  patronizes  me.  I've  known'  him 
since  I  was  in  the  nursery,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  ought  to  marry  him." 

"It  was  a  needless  fear.  Go  away, 
and  let  your  soul  grow  up." 

"I'll  take  it  out  of  its  fur  lining," 
she  said.    /'That's  all  it  wants." 

"I  think  it  is,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  her. 

She  sent  him  a  piece  of  the  wedding- 
cake. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


"I  made  this  cake  myself,"  she 
wrote,  "and  I  don't  think  it's  at  all 
bad.  My  husband — I'll  send  him  to 
you  if  he  misbehaves — has  been  made 
junior  partner,  so  we  shall  live  up  the 
river  in  summer  and  in  town  in  win- 
ter. The  tricar  is  going  to  be  a  twelve 
horse-power  car;  but  I'm  half -sorry 
about  that.  I'm  going  to  do  the  cook- 
ing, at  any  rate  at  first,  for  he  says  I 
cook  beautifully,  and  my  clothes  won't 
be  too  useful.  I  wonder  if  you'll  re- 
member whom  this  is  from.  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  You  were  so  very 
quaint,  and  so  very  right  too.  Wish 
us  luck." 

Donovan  Bayley. 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG.* 


Till  a  few  months  ago  scarcely  any 
one  in  England  knew  more  of  Strind- 
berg than  they  could  learn  from  float- 
ing gossip  about  a  mad  Swedish  au- 
thor with  no  very  savory  reputation, 
or  from  occasional  inefficient  perform- 
ances on  Sunday  evenings  of  plays 
that  seemed  to  confirm  that  reputation 
as  jnst  A  tiny  room  by  the  back- 
door of  theatre-land  showed  a  horrible 
drama  about  a  husband  and  father 
goaded  into  madness  by  his  wife.  The 
Court  Theatre  gave  a  play  about  a 
girl  of  family  who  seduced  her  foot- 
man and  then  committed  suicide.  Both 
plays  revealed  a  strange  Intensity  of 
dramatic  power,  an  unusually  signifi- 
cant use  of  detail  and  observation,  and 
a  mind  beset  with  the  horror  of  simple 

•  "The  Confession  of  a  Pool."  By 
August  Strindberg.  Translated  by 
Emile  Schleussner.     Swift.  6s. 

"The  Inferno."  By  August  Strind- 
berg. Translated  by  Claud  Field. 
William  Rider.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"Legends:  Autobiographical  Sketch- 
es." By     August     Strindberg.     Melrose. 

"Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  "Mi" 
Julia;"  "The  Stronger."  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  with  an  Introduction 
by  Edwin  BJorkman.  "There  are 
Crimes  and  Crimes."  Translated  from 
the  Swedish  with  an  Introduction  by 
Edwin  BJorkman.  .  Duckworth.  2s.  net 
each. 


facts  which  are  either  the  most  beauti- 
ful or  the  most  ugly  things  In  life,  ac- 
cording as  the  mind  that  sees  them  is 
clean  and  brave  or  not  Then,  about 
the  time  that  Strindberg  died,  in  the 
May  of  last  year,  England  and  America 
began  to  find  opportunities,  through 
the  work  of  ardent  students  and  trans- 
lators of  hie  books  and  plays,  to  revise 
their  scanty  and  inaccurate  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  troubled  to  inquire 
found  that  Strindberg,  though  an  un- 
fortunate and  in  some  senses  a  very 
bad  husband,  was  not  the  notorious 
evil-liver  which  rumor  had  painted 
him;  that,  so  far  from  being  an  im- 
moral author,  he  was,  in  purpose  and 
sincerity,  almost  wholly  a  moral  au- 
thor; that,  besides  being  a  novelist 
and  dramatist,  he  was  a  scientific  ex- 
perimentalist of  some  knowledge  and 
of  high  Imagination,  which  had  only 
needed  direction  and  patience  to  make 
his  achievement  valuable;  an  historian, 
a  philosopher,  an  alchemist,  a  natural- 
ist— a  man,  in  fine,  of  an  extraordi- 
narily active  brain  and  a  prolific 
writer  on  subjects  of  many  kinds. 
And   now,   with   three   or  four   firms 
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of  publishers  spreading  translations 
of  his  autobiographical  and  imaginative 
works,  it  la  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
idea  of  a  strange  mind  which  had  kept 
Sweden  and  France  and  Germany  ex- 
ercised for  a  good  many  years, 

Strindberg  was  sixty-three  when  he 
died.     He  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
family  and  a  woman  of  none.     His 
childhood  was  unhappy;  his  youth  full 
of  struggle  and  poverty.     He  made, 
and  broke,  three  marriages.    Restless- 
ness,   unhappines8,   the   public   anger 
aroused  by  his  attacks  on  Swedish  life 
and  persons,  and  by  his  attitude  to 
the   movement  of   the  "emancipation 
of  women,"  drove  him  abroad.    For  a 
period  of  some  five  years  (of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  two  of  the  books 
on  our  list  above)  he  was  the  victim 
of  delusions,  through  which  he  passed 
into  the  haven  of  a  form  of  religion. 
All  his  life  he  was  a  violent  worker, 
an    inexhaustible    writer.     His    mind 
found  rest,  if  at  all,  only  late.     His 
energy,  or  his  restlessness,  drove  him 
on  from  belief  to  belief.     In  youth  a 
rather    blatant    freethinker,    a    "cor- 
rupter of  youth,"  as  he  called  himself, 
an  advocate  of  liberty — if  not  license— 
of  thought  and  conduct,  he  all  but  sur- 
rendered at  one  period  to  Catholicism, 
and  reached  in  middle  age  a  form  of 
Puritanism.     The  only   things   stable 
in  him  were  certain  tendencies  of  his 
nature  that  will  perhaps  emerge  from 
a  study  of  the  autobiographical  books 
on  our  list  and  of  others  that  be  wrote. 
We  may  grant  him  an  exceptional 
sensitiveness  to  whatever  is  disagree- 
able.   That  is  plain,  from  the  first,  in 
4The     Bondwoinan'8     Son,"    his     ac- 
count of  his  own  childhood.    What  to 
healthy  children,  even  of  good  intelli- 
gence, Is  a  nuisance — restraint,  repres- 
sion, nagging  by  parents  and  so  forth 
— was   to   August   Strindberg  torture 
He   seems   to   have   known,   even    in 
childhood,  that  he  was  unhappy  to  a 
degree  which  people  well  versed  in  the 


minds  of  children  believe  very  uncom- 
mon.   In  later  years  he  was  to  make 
use  of  this  sensitiveness,  not  only  In 
his  studies  of  his  own  mind,  but  in  his 
plays  and  novels.    The  boy  Strindberg 
was*  the  father  of  the  acutely  suffering 
man  in  The  Father,  or  of  Maurice,  the 
young  playwright  who  topples  through 
vice  into  misery  and  so  into  religion, 
in  There  are  Crimes  and  Crimea.    "The 
Bondwoman's  Son"  gives  us  also  an- 
other clue  to  his  nature.     This  is  an 
ugly  business,  and  we  propose  to  at- 
tack it  at  once  and  get  it  over.    At  the 
age  of  eight  Strindberg  determined  to 
kill  himself  because  of  his  feelings  for 
a    little    girl.     The    story    might   be 
passed  over  as  merely  silly,  if  he  had 
not  lived  to  write  "The  Confession  of 
a  Fool."    That  is  the  book  in  which, 
without  any  kind  of  reticence,  he  tells 
the  story  of  his  first  marriage — his  re- 
lations with  the  lady  before  their  legal 
union,   their   miserable   life   together, 
and  the  unpleasant  details  of  its  end- 
ing.   It  is  a  story  that  ought  only  to 
be  told  in  camera,  and  we  refer  to  it 
merely  for  the  elucidation  of  a  single 
element  in  the  author's  nature.    It  was 
not  self-deception  that  induced  Strind- 
berg to  declare  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  separation  from  his  first  wife 
was  his  sense  of  honor  and  of  the  in- 
tegrity  of  the  family.     He  believed 
firmly  in  the  integrity  of  the  family; 
he  professed  to  believe  that  woman 
had  no  other  mission  in  life  but  to  be 
the  link  between  the  father  and  his 
children.     But   a   patient  reading   of 
"The  Confession  of  a  Fool"  makes  it 
clear  that  what  bound  him  to  his  first 
wife  was  not  so  much  the  motives  he 
pleads  as  a  physical  obsession.    And 
it  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  intending 
reader    of    Strindberg's    works    that 
throughout  them  his  attitude  on  these 
matters  is  not  healthy,  is  not  normal 

Of  what  value  to  humanity  is  the 
study  of  the  abnormal?  There  is  a 
tendency  at  present  to  put  a  wrong 
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emphasis  upon  it  Just  as  every  man 
Is  the  better  for  having  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body  in  health 
and  sickness,  so  every  man  is  the  bet- 
ter for  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  in  health  and  sickness. 
But  here,  as  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
the  manner  of  presentation  is  every- 
thing. It  is  right  for  the  layman  to 
know  that  soap  and  water,  and  plenty 
of  them,  are  good  for  the  skin,  and 
why;  it  is  not 'good  for  him  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  work  on  skin  diseases  as 
an  ennobling  work  of  literature.  In 
the  same  way,  any  one  with  a  ten- 
dency to  sex-obsession  or  persecution- 
mania  may  be  the  better  for  knowing 
what  is  wrong  with  him  and  how  he 
may  get  his  mind  clean.  The  normal 
mind  cannot  be  the  better  for  being 
dragged  through  a  minute  analysis  of 
such  uncleanness,  such  wretchedness, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  auto- 
biographical books  before  us.  "An 
American  critic,"  we  read  in  one  of 
the  introductions,  "says  'Strindberg  is 
the  greatest  subjectivist  of  all  time/ 
Certainly  neither  Augustine,  Rousseau, 
nor  Tolstoy  have  laid  bare  their  souls 
to  the  finest  fibre  with  more  ruthless 
sincerity  than  the  great  Swedish  real-' 
1st"  But  we  do  not  praise — gram- 
matically or  ungrammatically — the  old 
lady  in  the  "hydro"  because  her  de- 
scription of  her  "symptoms"  is  more 
vivid  and  particular  than  any  we  have 
heard  before.  We  leave  the  room. 
And  to  all  who  are  not  professional 
healers  of  mind  or  body  the  study  of 
such  books  as  "Inferno"  or  "Legends" 
must  be,  for  all  their  "ruthless  sin- 
cerity," as  profitless  and  as  disagree- 
able as  the  drawing-room  talk  of  the 
hydro.  Augustine— Bousseau— Tolstoy: 
two  of  them  were  great  and  beautiful 
souls,  whose  struggles  towards  peace 
cannot  but  quicken  the  reader  through 
his  sense  of  beauty,  however  much  he 
may  disagree  with  their  conclusions. 
The   other   was   a    far   more   normal 
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person  than  Strindberg;  and,  not  to 
speak  of  its  delicate  lights  and  shades, 
of  the  art  and  wit  of  the  writing,  his 
"Confessions"  are  so  full  of  the  frail- 
ties of  the  average  man  that  they  in- 
duce in  any  sane  reader  a  healthy 
laugh  at  his  own  expense.  The  "ruth- 
less sincerity"  of  Strindberg  has  pro- 
duced something  quite  different 

In  Strindberg's  kind  of  sensitiveness 
-the  acute  feeling  of  what  happens 
to  oneself,  whether  physically  or  men- 
tally— lies  the  germ  of  egomania.  In 
"Inferno"  and  "Legends"  Strindberg 
shows  us  in  full  blast  the  egomania 
that  developed  out  of  his  sensitiveness. 
They  form  the  description  of  his  life 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere  during  the 
years  when  he  was  subject  to  delu- 
sions. The  delusions  were  of  a  kind 
that  we  believe  to  be  well  known  to 
students  of  mental  aberration.  He  is 
always  pursued  by  enemies,  whose  fav- 
orite plan  is  to  fix  electric  wires  to 
his  bed  and  so  attack  his  heart  He  is 
consumed  by  self-pity.  If  a  noise  oc- 
curs in  his  restaurant  or  his  hotel,  it 
was  made  purposely  to  annoy  him. 
Joined  with  this — and  indeed  its  coun- 
terpart, since  such  delusions  as  these 
presuppose  an  overweening  regard  for 
self— is  spiritual  pride.  He  visits  a 
set  of  lively  friends,  and  is  annoyed 
with  their  gaiety,  their  very  kindness 
to  him. 

Had  I  avoided  these  people  out  of 
unjustifiable  pride  it  would  have  been 
logical  to  punish  me  for  it,  but  as  my 
avoidance  of  them  sprang  from  a  desire 
to  purify  myself  and  to  deepen  my 
spiritual  life  in  self-communion,  I  do 
not  understand  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence— 

of  Providence  who  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  seen  that  his  condescension 
in  mixing  with  sinners  was  rewarded 
on  the  spot  A  friend  invites  him  to 
breakfast,  and — 

I  decline,  because  the  right  bank  is 
forbidden  to  me;    it  is  the  so-called 
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"world,"  the  world  of  the  living-  and 
of  vanity. 

He  visits  the  house  where  his  little 
daughter  is  living,  and  finds  that  he 
must   give    up    his    solitary    morning 
walk,  during  which  he  was  "all  soul," 
in  order  to  take  his  child  with  him, 
listen  to  her  prattle,  and  answer  her 
questions.     "It  is  intensely  annoying. 
.  .  .  What   a   penance— to   be   loved!" 
And  what  of  the  men  to  whom  such 
**penance"  would  be  Joy?    So,  through 
a  growing  sensitiveness  to  omens  and 
supernatural  hints,  in  which  everything 
that  he  sees  is  directed  at  himself,  he 
comes  by  degrees  to  learn  that  not  all 
his  enemies  are  mortal.     His  mother- 
in-law   gives   him   for   dinner   calves' 
head,  a  dish  that  he  dislikes.     "It  is 
too  much!    Formerly  I  attributed  these 
annoyances  to  feminine   malice;  now 
I  acquit  every  one,  and  say,  'It  Is  the 
Devil!' "     Men  are  given  over  to  the 
Prince  of  this  World,  and  suicide  is 
the    only    refuge.      A    little    later    he 
learns  from  Swedenborg  that  it  is  not 
the  Devil.    It  is  God  who  sends  these 
omens,  these  persecutions — 

Earth,  earth  is  hell — the  dungeon 
appointed  by  a  superior  power,  in 
which  I  cannot  move  a  step  without 
injuring  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
in  which  others  cannot  remain  happy 
without  hurting  me.  .  .  . 

Let  us  therefore  suffer  without  hop- 
ing for  any  real  Joy  in  life,  for,  my 
brothers,  we  are  in  hell.  .  .  .  Let  us 
rejoice  in  our  torments,  as  though  they 
were  the  paying  off  of  so  many  debts, 
and  let  us  count  it  a  mercy  that  we 
do  not  know  the  real  reason  why  we 
are  punished.  .  .  . 

6elf-contempt,  anger  at  one's  own 
personality,  the  result  of  vain  en- 
deavors to  improve  oneself — that  is 
the  way  to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  this  ardent  thinker,  this  lover 
-of  intellectual  strife,  sinks  in  the  last 
surrender.  His  faith  deserts  him, 
and  he  runs  for  shelter  to  a  faith 
that  is  no  faith,  but  a  folding  of  the 


hands  in  despair*.     For  revulsions  of 
this  kind  there  is  usually  a  physiologi- 
cal basis.    Perhaps  the  following  quo- 
tation may  give  a  hint: 

Often  It  happens  that  the  mere  lore 
of  drink  gets  the  upper  hand,  accom- 
panied by  unbridled  hilarity  and  cyni- 
cal suggestions.     One's  lower  nature 
breaks    through    and    the    brutal    in- 
stincts find  free  scope.    It  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  be  an  animal  for  a  while,  one 
thinks  to  oneself,  and  besides  life  is 
not  always  so  cheerful,  and  so  on,  to 
the   same   effect      One   day,   after    I 
have  for  some  time  taken  part  in  riot- 
ous drinking  bouts,  I  am  on  the  way  to 
my  restaurant     I  pass  by  an  under- 
taker's shop  where  a  coffin  is  exposed 
to  view.    The  street  is  strewn  with  fir 
branches,   and   the  great  bell   of  the 
cathedral  is  tolling  a  knell.    Arrived  at 
the  restaurant,  I  find  my  table  com- 
panion   in   trouble,    as   he   has   come 
straight  from  the  hospital,  where  he 
has  taken  leave  of  a  dying  friend.   As 
I  return  home  after  dinner  by  back 
streets,  where  I  have  not  been  before, 
I  meet  two  funeral  processions.     How 
everything  reeks  of  death  to-day,  and 
the  tolling  of  the  knell  recommences! 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  these 
pages  of  one  secret  of  Strlndberg's 
state  of  mind.  If  this  man,  one  re- 
flects, had  taken  plenty  of  exercise, 
had  known  the  value  of  cold  water 
in  large  quantities  for  internal  and 
external  use,  had  tuned  himself  up, 
body  and  mind,  by  the  simple  self- 
mastery  implied  in  these  things,  would 
not  his  great  brain  have  produced 
work  with  more  in  it  of  the  beauty 
that  preserves?  The  other  reflection  is 
this:  that  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  period  In  which  he  spent 
his  earlier  years.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  in  these  books  that  the 
Sweden  of  his  youth  was  passing 
through  a  period  which  only  the  Ger- 
man language  has  a  phrase  to  de- 
scribe— Sturm  und  Drnng — a  period  of 
revolt  against  accepted  forms  and  be- 
liefs, in  which  extravagance  and  al- 
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cohol  played  parts  not  easily  meas- 
ured by  better  balanced  and  deeplier 
rooted  peoples.  Strindberg  lived  to 
see  the  failure  of  his  own  generation's 
high  hopes.  As  the  growth  had  been 
violent,  the  withering  was  devastation. 
Naturalism,  materialism,  had  pro- 
claimed illimitable  powers  in  human 
nature.  One  by  one  its  champions 
dropped  off,  as  Strindberg  tells  us,  into 
madhouses,  destitution,  or  suicide. 
The  reaction  helped  to  drive  Strind- 
berg himself  through  madness  into 
contempt  of  human  nature,  and  that 
kind  of  faith  in  God  which  is  a  denial 
of  God's  goodness. 

Other  writers  have  been  mad;  other 
writers  have  been  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  sin.  But  assuredly  not  all 
madness  sees  further  than  sanity. 
(Lucretius  went  mad,  and  he  too  was 
contemptor  divati;  but  in  bis  poem  his 
vitality  and  his  love  of  life  and  of 
beauty  exorcise  the  demons  of  pessi- 
mism and  despair.  Dante  and  Heine 
both  passed  through  hell;  and  Bunyan 
and  Cowper  suffered  agonies  of  re- 
morse. But  in  all  these  we  may  find 
one  or  both  of  two  qualities  that  Strind- 
berg lacked — qualities  of  mind,  or  of 
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character,  that  have  little  connection 
with  qualities  of  brain.  Either  they 
shoulder  the  burden  and  fight  through 
their  despair  like  men  of  courage  and 
self-mastery,  or  they  have  in  them  an 
essential  sweetness,  an  irruucaa  which 
stands  in  place  of  faith  in  life  and 
faith  in  man  to  such  of  them  as  be- 
lieve that  they  have  no  such  faith. 
In  Strindberg  one  searches  in  vain  for 
any  such  qualities.  Setting  aside  the 
autobiographical  works,  his  literature 
as  a  whole  is  a  literature  of  hate  and 
of  ugliness.  Life  is  hell,  he  implies, 
even  in  works  written  before  the 
period  of  his  delusions;  made  hell  by 
the  conflict  of  man  and  woman,  by  the 
breaking  up  of  old  standards  and  the 
breaking  down  of  new.  And  the  in- 
tensity of  his  observation  only  em- 
phasizes the  partiality  of  his  vision. 
Strange,  "mystical"  plays  like  The 
Dream  Play,  romantic  plays  like  Mwgit, 
sharply  naturalistic  plays  like  The 
Father  or  Mi<*  Julia,  all  tell  the  same 
story— of  a  mind  raging  at  life  be- 
cause it  is  blind  to  three-quarters  of 
life,  and  cursing  the  world  because  it 
has  not  learned  the  rudiments  of  self- 
mastery. 


TBE  EXPLORER 


As  the  evening  wore  on — and  one 
young  man  after  another  asked  Joce- 
lyn  Montrevor  if  she  were  going  to 
Ascot,  what?  or  to  Henley,  what?  or 
what? — she  wondered  more  and  more 
if  this  were  all  that  life  would  ever 
•hold  for  her.  Would  she  never  meet 
a  man,  a  real  man  who  had  done  some- 
thing? These  boys  around  her  were 
very  pleasant,  she  admitted  to  herself; 
very  useful,  indeed,  she  added,  as  one 
approached  her  with  some  refresh- 
ment; but  they  were  only  boys. 

"Here  you  are,"  said  Freddy,  hand- 
ing her  an  ice  in  three  colors.     "I've 


had  it  made  specially  cold  for  you. 
They  only  had  the  green,  pink  and 
yellow  jerseys  left;  I  hope  you  don't 
mind.  The  green  part  is  arsenic,  I 
believe.  If  you  don't  want  the  wafer 
I'll  take  it  home  and  put  it  between 
the  sashes  of  my  bedroom  window. 
The  rattling  kept  me  awake  all  last 
night  That's  why  I'm  looking  so  ill, 
by-the-way." 

Jocelyn  smiled  kindly  and  went  on 
with  her  ice. 

"That  reminds  me,"  Freddy  went 
on,  "we've  got  a  nut  here  to-night. 
The  genuine  thing.     None  of  your  so- 
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ciety  Barcelonas  or  suburban  Filberts. 
One  of  the  real  Cob  family;  the  driv- 
ing -  from  -  the  -  sixth  •  tee,  inset  -  on  - 
the  -  right  and  New  -  Year's  -  message 
to  -  the  -  country  touch.  In  short,  a 
celebrity." 

"Who?"  asked  Jocelyn  eagerly. 
Perhaps  here  was  a  man. 

"Worrall  Brice,  the  explorer.  Don't 
say  you  haven't  heard  of  him  or  Aunt 
Alice  will  cry." 

Heard  of  him?  Of  course  she  had 
heard  of  him.    Who  hadn't? 

Worrall  Brice's  adventures  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  would  have 
filled  a  book — had,  in  fact,  already 
filled  three.  A  glance  at  his  flat  in 
St.  James  Street  gave  you  some  idea 
of  the  adventures  he  had  been 
through.  Here  were  the  polished 
spurs  of  his  companion  in  the  famous 
ride  through  Australia  from  south  to 
north — all  that  had  been  left  by  the 
cannibals  of  the  Wogga-Wogga  River 
after  their  banquet  Here  was  the 
poisoned  arrow  which,  by  the  merciful 
intervention  of  Providence,  just 
missed  Worrall  and  pierced  the  heart 
of  one  of  his  black  attendants,  the 
post-mortem  happily  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  new  and  interesting 
poison.  Here,  again,  was  the  rope 
with  which  he  was  hanged  by  mistake 
as  a  spy  in  South  America — a  mistake 
which  would  certainly  have  had  fatal 
results  if  he  had  not  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  hold  his  breath  during  the 
performance.  In  yet  another  corner 
you  might  see  his  favorite  mascot — a 
tooth  of  the  shark  which  bit  him  off 
the  coast  of  China.  Spears,  knives 
and  guns  lined  the  walls;  every  inch 
of  the  floor  was  covered  by  skins.  His 
flat  was  typical  of  the  man — a  man 
who  had  done  things. 

"Introduce  him  to  me,"  commanded 
Jocelyn.    "Where  Is  he?" 

She  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw 
him  entering  the  ball-room.  He  was 
of  commanding  height  and  his  face 


was  the  face  of  the  man  who  has  been 
exposed  to  the  forces  of  Nature.  The 
wind,  the  waves,  the  sun,  the  mos- 
quito had  set  their  mark  upon  him. 
Down  one  side  of  his  cheek  was  a 
newly-healed  scar,  a  scratch  from  a 
hippopotamus  in  its  last  death  strug- 
gle. A  legacy  from  a  bison  seared  his 
brow. 

He  walked  with  the  soft  easy  tread 
of  the  python,  or  the  Pathan,  or  some 
animal  with  a  <4pth"  in  it  Probably  I 
mean  the  panther.  He  bore  himself 
confidently,  and  his  mouth  was  a  trap 
from  which  no  superfluous  word  es- 
caped. He  was  the  strong,  silent  man 
of  Jocelyn's  dreams. 

"Mr.  Worrall  Brice,  Miss  Mon- 
trevor,"  said  Freddy,  and  left 
them. 

Worrall  Brice  bowed  and  stood  be- 
side her  with  folded  arms,  his  gase 
fixed  above  her  head. 

"I  shall  not  expect  you  to  dance," 
said  Jocelyn,  with  a  confidential  smile 
which  implied  that  he  and  she  were 
above  such  frivolities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  could  have  taught  her 
the  Wogga-Wogga  one-step,  the 
Bimbo,  the  Kiyi,  the  Ju-btf ,  the  Head- 
hunter's  Hug  and  many  other  canni- 
balistic steps  which,  later  on,  were  to 
become  the  rage  of  London  and  the 
basis  of  a  revue, 

"I  have  often  imagined  you,  as  you 
kept  watch  over  your  camp,"  she 
went  on,  "and  I  have  seemed  myself 
to  hear  the  savages  and  lions  roaring 
outside  the  circle  of  fire,  what  time 
in  the  swamps  the  crocodiles  were 
barking." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"It  must  be  a  wonderful  life." 

"Yes." 

"If  I  were  a  man  I  should  want  to 
lead  such  a  life;  to  get  away  from  an 
this,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  round 
the  room,  "back  to  Nature.  To  know 
that  I  could  not  eat  until  I  had  first 
killed  my  dinner;  that  I  could  not  live 
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unless  I  slew  the  enemy!    That  must 
be  fine!" 

•Yes,"  said  Worrell. 
'I  cannot  get  Freddy  to  see  It  He 
is  quite  content  to  have  shot  a  few 
grouse  •  .  .  and  once  to  have 
wounded  a  beater.  There  must  be 
more  in  life  than  that" 
"Yes." 

"I  suppose  I  am  elemental.  Be- 
neath the  veneer  of  civilization  I  am 
a  savage.  To  wake  up  with  the  war- 
cry  of  the  enemy  in  my  ears,  to  sleep 
with  the — er — barking  of  the  crocodile 
in  my  dreams,  that  is  life!" 

Worrall  Brice  tugged  at  his  mous- 
tache and  gazed  into  space  over  her 
head.  Then  he  spoke. 
"Crocodiles  don't  bark,"  he  said. 
Jocelyn  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment "But  in  your  book,  TkntuffK 
Trackless  Paths  V*  she  cried.  "I  know 
it  almost  by  heart  It  was  you  who 
taught  me.  What  are  the  beautiful 
words?  'On  the  banks  of  the  sleepy 
river  two  great  crocodiles  were  bark- 
ing.' " 

"Not      •barking,'"      said      Worrall. 
"'Basking/    It  was  a  misprint" 

"Oh!"  said  Jocelyn.  She  had  a  mo- 
ment's awful  memory  of  all  the  occa- 
sions when  she  had  insisted  that 
crocodiles  barked.  There  had  been  a 
particularly  fierce  argument  with  Meta 
Richards,  who  had  refused  to  weigh 
even  the  printed  word  of  Worrall 
Brice  against  the  silence  of  the  Rep- 
tile House  on  her  last  visit  to  the  Zoo. 
"Well,"  smiled  Jocelyn,  "you  must 
teach  me  about  these  things.  Will  you 
come  and  see  me?" 

"Yes,"    said    Worrall.      He    rather 
liked  to  stand  and  gaze  into  the  dis- 


tance while  pretty  women  talked  to 
him.    And  Jocelyn  was  very  pretty. 

"We  live  in  South  Kensington.  Come 
on  Sunday,  won't  you?  99,  Peele  Cres- 
cent" 

"Yes,"  said  Worrall. 


On  Sunday  Jocelyn  waited  eagerly 
for  him  in  the  drawing-room  of  Peele 
Orescent.  Her  father  was  asleep  in 
the  library,  her  mother  was  dead;  so 
she  would  have  the  great  man  to  her- 
self for  an  afternoon.  Later  she  would 
have  him  for  always,  for  she  meant 
to  marry  him.  And  when  they  were 
married  she  was  not  so  sure  that  they 
would  live  with  the  noise  of  the  croco- 
dile barking  or  coughing,  or  whatever 
it  did,  in  their  ears.  She  saw  herself 
in  that  little  house  in  Oreen  Street 
with  the  noise  of  motor-horns  and 
taxi-whistles  to  soothe  her  to  sleep. 

Yet  what  a  man  he  was!  What  had 
he  said  to  her?  She  went  over  all  his 
words  ....  They  were  not  many. 

At  six  o'clock  she  was  still  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Peele  Crescent 
... 

At  six-thirty  Worrall  Brice  had  got 
as  far  as  Peele  Place  .    .    . 

At  six-forty-five  he  was  back  in  Rad- 
cliffe  Square  again  ... 

At  seven  o'clock,  Just  as  he  was 
giving  himself  up  for  lost,  he  met  a 
taxi  and  returned  to  St  James's 
Street  He  was  a  great  traveller,  but 
South  Kensington  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 

Next  week  he  went  back  unmarried 
to  the  jungle.  It  was  the  narrowest 
escape  he  had  had.  And  he  would 
have  hated  Oreen  Street 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


We  fear  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  committing  itself  once   more  to  a 
policy   in   regard   to   woman   suffrage 
that  will  almost  certainly  end  as  un- 
satisfactorily as  similar  policies  have 
always  ended  before.    The  present  po- 
sition  is  that  the  device  of   tacking 
woman  suffrage  amendments  on  to  a 
Government  Bill  has  been  abandoned, 
and   the   Government   have  promised 
to  give  facilities  to  a  private  member's 
Bill — a  BUI  open  to  amendment — next 
session.     This  apparently  means  that 
if  the  Bill  commands  a  majority  of  the 
House  the  Government  will  press  the 
measure  through  with  the  help  of  the 
guillotine,  and  will  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  Parliament  Act  so  that  it  can 
be  passed  Into  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lords.    Mr.  Asquith,  we  should 
be  careful  to  notice,  did  not  himself 
mention  the  Parliament  Act,  but  Sir 
Edward  Grey   expressly  did  so.     He 
defended  the  use  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bill,  if  carried,  would  not  be 
a  Government  measure,  but  a  measure 
supported  by  a  non-party  majority  of 
the  House.    We  must  strongly  dissent 
from  this  argument     The  use  of  the 
Parliament    Act    to    force   through    a 
measure  not  fathered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  embracing  a  principle  never 
laid    before    the    country,    would    be 
simply  revolution  added  to  revolution. 
We  do  not  see  whither  such  a  prece- 
dent might  not  lead  us.     In  fact,  the 
proposal  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  majority  of  the 
House  adopting  it.    That  is  one  reason 
why  we  say  that  the  House  is  com- 
mitting itself  to  a  policy  that  will  end 
in  dissatisfaction.     Once  more  women 
are   being  encouraged   to   build   their 
hopes  on  a  foundation  of  sand.    When 
the  partly  bulk  house  and  all  the  scaf- 
folding comes  down  with  a  run  the 
women  will  feel,  as  they  have  so  often 


felt  before,  that  they  have  been  fooled. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  they  will 
have  some  reason.  Members  of  Par- 
liament do  not  mean  to  be  dishonest 
or  even  cynical,  but  they  have  a  habit, 
apparently  very  difficult  to  cure,  of 
not  facing  the  facts  in  this  matter  of 
woman  suffrage.  They  wish  to  be 
civil  and  considerate,  and  they  find  it 
much  easier  to.  encourage  women  than 
to  discourage  them,  and  so  they  go 
on  hoping  that  a  definite  and  agreeable 
solution  will  somehow  come  out  of  a 
good  disposition  and  vague  promises. 
All  this  is  pure  illusion.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  will  happen.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  allow  the  private  member's 
Bill  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
Parliament  Act  would  cause  the  ma- 
jority of  Unionist  suffragists  to  vote 
against  the  measure. 

And  of  course  there  are  other  rea- 
sons, quite  apart  from  a  revolutionary 
use  of  the  Parliament  Act,  why  a 
private  member's  woman  suffrage  Bill 
•has  hardly  any  chance  of  being  passed. 
The  woman-suffragist  members  of 
Parliament,  although  they  agree  In 
principle,  cannot  agree  on  any  single 
measure  for  enfranchising  women. 
The  proposal  to  enfranchise  only 
women  on  the  municipal  register  Is  not 
"democratic"  enough  for  many  Radi- 
cals. At  least,  that  is  the  reason  they 
gave  for  opposing  the  Conciliation 
Bill,  and  no  one  has  forgotten  how  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  torpedo  blew  it  op. 
But  directly  the  proposal  is  made  to 
enfranchise  the  wives  of  Parliamen- 
tary electors  as  well  as  women  on  the 
municipal  register  the  more  cautious 
supporters  of  woman  suffrage  begin 
to  draw  back.  And  not  only  the  cau- 
tious ones  draw  back.  Doctrinaire 
politicians  discover  that  the  principle 
of  the  Dickinson  proposal  is  not  logi- 
cal— it  is   neither  one  thing  nor  the 
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other,  neither  conservative  nor  pro- 
gressive, and,  being  illogical,  it  is  of 
course  not  for  them.  As  for  the  Labor 
members'  proposal  of  universal  adult 
suffrage,  that  Is  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Even  when  we  have  mentioned  all 
these  well-known  differences  of  view 
we  have  not  exhausted  the  probable 
dissensions  among  the  supporters  of 
woman  suffrage.  There  are  sure  to  be 
a  great  many  purely  party  Influences 
at  work.  We  cannot  say  in  advance, 
of  course,  what  they  will  be,  but  that 
they  will  exist  is  quite  certain.  It  is 
well  known  that  if  the  Franchise  Bill 
had  been  proceeded  with  many  Liberal 
members  would  have  voted  in  accord* 
ance  with  what  they  thought  would 
be  the  effect  of  their  votes  on  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  their  convictions 
on  woman  suffrage.  The  Irish  vote, 
on  woman  suffrage,  has  notoriously 
been  cast  or  withheld  simply  in  order 
to  advance  the  prospects  of  Home 
Rule.  Of  course  such  motives  will 
reappear.  There  will  be  lobbying,  in- 
triguing, and  self-interested  tergiversa- 
tion of  every  shape  and  kind. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  for  woman  suffrage  to  be 
granted  so  long  as  the  Cabinet  in 
power  is  divided  in  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  woman  suffrage  becomes 
part  of  the  programme  of  a  united 
Cabinet  it  may.  become  law,  but  not 
before.  If  the  supporters  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  perfectly  candid  they  would  say 
to  women:  "We  will  do  our  best  for 
you,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  invite 
you  to  be  sanguine.  There  is  really 
hardly  any  chance  of  your  getting 
what  you  want  till  you  have  converted 
a  whole  Cabinet  to  your  point  of 
view."  It  may  be  said  that  this  con- 
demns woman  suffrage  to  a  delay  of 
very  many  years.  Well,  that  in  our 
opinion  is  necessary.    We  do  not  hesi- 


tate to  say  that  suffragists  ought  to 
face  this  prospect.  It  is  the  only  way. 
The  country  must  be  converted  first. 
A  long  period  of  "education"  is  neces- 
sary, and  when  a  majority  of  the 
electors  wish  for  woman  suffrage  then 
a  Cabinet  will  arise  that  will  be  only 
too  anxious  to  satisfy  them.  We  are 
certain  that  if  ever  that  happens  it 
will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country 
and  a  very  bad  thing  for  women.  The 
pretence,  however,  that  any  other 
method  of  achieving  woman  suffrage 
is  possible  is  either  silly  or  cruel.  A 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
promised  private  members'  Bill  shall 
be  drafted  by  a  kind  of  non-party 
Cabinet  called  into  being  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  plan  was  tried  before.  It  failed, 
and  it  will  fail  again.  It  is  only  one 
more  example  of  "jam  every  other 
day" — never  jam  to-day  but  always  to- 
morrow. We  earnestly  suggest  to 
members  of  Parliament  that  they 
should  candidly  inform  women  suffra- 
gists that  they  must  devote  all  their 
efforts  to  converting  the  country,  and 
that  they  can  hope  for  nothing  till 
they  have  done  so. 

Before  we  end,  we  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  criticism  of  the 
Speaker's  ruling  that  woman  suffrage 
amendments  to  the  Franchise  Bill 
would  not  be  in  order.  Resentment  at 
the  loss  of  credit  suffered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  worked  itself  up  outside 
the  House  into  an  attack  upon  the 
Speaker's  interpretation  of  his  func- 
tions. Why,  it  is  asked,  did  he  not 
make  his  judgment  known  either 
sooner  or  later?  If  he  had  waited  to 
see  whether  a  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment would  be  accepted,  and  in  the 
event  of  one  being  incorporated  in  the 
Bill  had  ruled  it  out  of  order,  he  would 
have  provoked  a  bitterness  compared 
with  which  the  present  bitterness  Is 
mild.  That  seems  to  us  obvious.  As 
to  the  question  why  he  did  not  give 
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his  ruling  sooner,  the  Speaker  has 
answered  it  himself.  It  Is  not  his 
business,  he  said,  to  seek  to  destroy. 
He  cannot  give  a  ruling  till  the  ques- 
tion is  laid  before  him.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  the  dis- 
cussion was,  as  usual,  general;  the 
actual  incorporation  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendments  could  not  then 
be  attempted.  Most  people,  we  think, 
will  admit  that  this  is  the  only  wise 
interpretation  of  the  Speaker's  duties 
— the  only  one  which  will  work  out  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Thursday, 
Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse  said:  "But 
what  some  of  us  are  concerned  to  ask 
is,  where  is  the  freedom  of  the  House 
of  Commons?  An  assembly  which 
cannot  decide  for  Itself  what  things 
it  will  discuss  and  in  what  form  it  will 
discuss  them,  which  is  bound  not  by 
written  rules  nor  by  traditions  intelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  man  and  accepted 
by  all  its  members,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation which  one  of  its  members 
chooses  to  give  to  those  traditions, 
interpretations  which  may  be  con- 
cealed at  pleasure  and  produced  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  will  most 
confound  the  operations  of  the  House 
and  frustrate  its  work — such  an  as- 
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sembly  has  delivered  itself  over  In 
bondage  to  an  authority  of  its  own 
choosing.  Such  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  incompatible  with  democracy, 
and  we  shall  see  its  points,  I  suspect, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Parliament 
Act  will  work-— or  not  work."  One 
might  as  well  say  that  a  cricket  um- 
pire, having  the  discretion  of  declar- 
ing every  ball  a  no-ball  or  a  wide,  lias 
it  within  his  power  to  bestow  the 
country  championship  on  whichever 
side  pleases  his  fancy.  So  he  baa. 
But  he  does  not  do  it  In  this  poor 
world  we  have  to  choose  our  man  for 
such  important  arbitraments,  and  then 
trust  him.  In  the  case  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendments  there  was  evi- 
dently a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  experts  on  procedure  consulted  by 
the  Government  and  the  Speaker. 
Such  differences  are  rare.  If  the 
Speaker  has  erred  he  has  erred  very 
much  on  the  right  side  in  enforcing 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  rules 
of  procedure.  Strictness  in  this  respect 
is  one  of  the  few  safeguards  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Parliament  Act. 
In  using  such  safeguards  as  exist  the 
Speaker  acts  as  the  guardian  of  popu- 
lar rights— a  function  which  takes  a 
renowned  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Speakership. 


WINTER  WITHOUT  CREDIT. 


It  is  winter,  because  the  calender 
says  so,  because  it  is  time  for  winter, 
because  we  are  half-way  between  two 
summers,  and  everyone  and  everything 
agrees  to  make  a  Sabbath  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  In  this  part  of  the 
earth.  The  sun  is  the  first  determi- 
nant His  withdrawal  from  our  hemi- 
sphere Is  undoubted,  and  its  impor- 
tance not  to  be  denied.  In  the  main, 
his  partial  absence  means  Infallible 
winter.    Germany  and  Russia  know  it 


The  broad  chisel  of  the  seasons  always 
bites  squarely  on  their  great  land  sur- 
face, but  in  our  own  outlying  bit  of 
land,  washed  by  the  equable  sea,  the 
sun  is  not  a  certain  master  of  tem- 
perature. Our  weather  is  furnished  by 
an  apparently  nap-hazard  series  of 
whiffs  of  equatorial  steam,  like  the 
swirls  of  smoke  from  a  cigarette, 
which  may  conceivably  smoke  or  leave 
un8moked  any  spot  within  Its  general 
path.    In  summer  there  are  often  days 
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colder  than  the  average  of  winter,  and 
in  winter  days,  or  hours  at  any  rate, 
warmer  than  the  average  of  summer. 
Januarles  have  been  mild,  and  Febru- 
arles  and  Marches,  and  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  possibility  that  all 
three  months  should  be  summerlike  in- 
stead of  winterlike  in  one  and  the  same 
year. 

The  late  green  Christmas,  "so  unlike 
the  real  old-fashioned  Christmas,"  was, 
in  spite  of  this  oft-repeated  saying,  no 
unfair  Specimen  of  the  average.  The 
Christmas  two  feet  deep  in  snow,  with 
crystalline  trees  and  ringing  lakes  of 
ice,  that  every  card  of  the  season  tells 
Ds  is  the  real  thing,  is  really  the  excep- 
tion, as  the  prize  ox  and  the  prize  tur- 
key that  every  artist  likes  for  his 
model  are  exceptions,  and  the  rule  in 
"the  good  old  times,"  as  well  as  now, 
was  for  winter  to  be  in  an  amateurish 
mood  at  the  solstice  that  marks  his 
beginning.  Still,  it  was  unusual,  to 
the  verge  of  the  unheard,  that  red  and 
white  roses  from  the  garden  should 
oust  the  holly  from  the  table,  smother- 
ing its  forced  cheerfulness  with,  at 
any  rate,  a  smile  of  summer  laughter. 
"Wait  till  the  New  Year  comes  in," 
said  the  old  people.  The  turn  of  the 
year  is  held  with  unshaken  faith  as  the 
time  when  the  claws  of  winter  must 
be  felt.  But  the  first  week  of  January 
has  gone,  and  only  brought  us  a  more 
open  sky,  and  air  a  degree  or  so 
colder,  but  also  a  degree  more  sum- 
merlike. 

It  is  sense  of  period,  we  dare  almost 
say  convention,  and  not  physical  condi- 
tion that  keeps  our  woods  and  fields 
asleep.  That  it  is  growing  weather  is 
-shown  by  a  perfect  army  of  rebels 
against  the  convention  that  It  is  not 
and  cannot  be.  Where  the  tropeeolum, 
commonly  called  nasturtium,  threw  its 
seeds,  a  little  Jungle  of  plants  has 
sprung  up,  tender,  or  as  we  say  here- 
about, 'Hash"  as  any  herb  that  grows, 
but  unscathed  by  our  January  nights 


as  their  parents  were  by  the  nights  of 
June.  It  is  but  one  name  to  signify  a 
precocity,  the  mere  list  of  whose  par- 
ticipants would  fill  a  page,  A  self- 
sown  broad  bean  has  its  head  full  of 
little  blossoms  so  ready  to  open  that 
they  can  be  counted;  a  dandelion  is 
wide  open,  and  receives  visits  from 
the  bees  that  come  near  it  to  the  meze- 
reon,  winter  aconite,  and  laurestlnus. 
Primrose,  polyanthus,  and  wallflower; 
veronica,  hepatica,  and  periwinkle 
have  the  unusual  pleasure  of  con- 
trasting their  colors  with  the  pale 
snowdrop  and  Christmas  rose.  The 
schoolmaster  has  got  his  pupils  to 
collect  some  wild  flowers.  The 
list  lengthens  daily,  and  already  in- 
cludes deadnettle,  false  strawberry, 
white  violet,  ground  ivy,  red  campion; 
but  what  need  to  lengthen  the  list 
when  hawk-weed  and  lamb's  lettuce 
are  not  only  to  be  had  for  searching, 
but  thrust  themselves  upon  us  almost 
at  every  turn? 

Those  wise  farmers,  the  birds,  might 
know  better  than  to  call  this  armistice 
spring.  It  is  their  morning  chattering 
more  than  all  that  makes  us  think  that 
our  dreams  of  summer  must  have  been 
true.  When,  almost  at  daybreak,  the 
blackbird  gives  forth  his  "round  and 
roguish  challenge."  it  must  surely  be 
May.  Those  strings  of  sparrows  that 
fly  chattering  in  and  out  the  yews  and 
round  and  round  the  brushwood  bole 
of  the  elm,  make  It  almost  Impossible 
for  us  to  date  our  letters  "January." 
The  starling,  whistling  and  clucking 
and  clattering  castanets  on  the  chim- 
ney-top, must  surely  be  cheering  his 
mate  once  more  at  her  work  of  stop- 
ping-up  our  rain-water  spout  The 
wisest  bird  in  the  whole  country-side 
is  the  rook.  The  first  Sunday  in  March 
is  the  day  when  the  "black  republic" 
begins  to  carry  out  the  annual  building 
decree.  This  year  the  citizens  are  al- 
ready spending  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day  in  the  elms  of  their  ancestral 
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rookery;  they  walk  about  the  fields  in 
obvious  pairs,  and  their  long  to-and-fro 
flights  are  diversified  with  "back- 
breaking"  and  all  sorts  of  aerial  play. 
The  larks  are  in  their  big  winter  flocks 
on  the  fallows,  or  more  questionably 
on  the  young  corn.  At  eleven  in  the 
morning,  up  goes  the  first  bird  into 
the  sky,  though  it  is  far  from  blue,  and 
its  shower  of  song  comes  ringing  down. 
And  up  goes  the  next  and  the  next, 
the  infection  of  summer  seizing  many 
members  of  the  flock,  which  melts  and 
flies  less  and  less  strongly  about  the 
field  till  you  would  think  it  was  about 
to  break  up  for  another  year. 

It  is  better  than  summer  for  the 
birds— summer  without  the  anxiety  of 
bringing  up  families.  Food  is  plenti- 
ful enough  and  easy  enough  to  find, 
without  having  the  exuberance  that 
compels  them  to  bring  new  mouths  to 
eat  it  The  large  caterpillars  that 
ought  to  be  sleeping  in  order  to  begin 
very  early  in  the  spring  are  no  doubt 
suffering  heavily  in  the  soft  soil  that 
affords  them  no  protection  from  prob- 
iug  beaks.  They  even  walk  about,  as 
can  be  proved  by  setting  down  now 
the  slug-traps  that  we  do  not  usually 
set  till  March.  A  Blice  of  carrot  or 
turnip  laid  on  the  ground  overnight 
shelters  in  the  morning  not  a  few 
slugs  and  often  a  great  fat  caterpillar, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
quietus.  A  little  heap  of  brewers* 
grains  under  a  cabbage  leaf  is  still 
more  attractive,  and  we  can  utilize  this 
exceptional  time  by  making  the  slug 
an  almost  extinct  genus  within  our 
garden  frontiers.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  the  birds  will  help  us  much  in 
this  direction.  If  the  slugs  had  not 
already  grown  too  nasty  to  eat,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  given 
up  the  shells  that  belong  to  them  as 
molluscs.  At  the  very  least,  the  slug 
is  a  pis  alter,  and  there  are  at  present 
plenty  of  better  things.     We  offer  the 
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robin  a  mealworm.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
he  would  come  almost  to  the  hand  for 
it.  Now  he  comes  less  near,  and  takes 
it  almost  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and 
on  the  way  he  picks  up  a  casual  grub, 
worth  two  mealworms,  as  if  to  show 
that  our  bounty  is  really  not  wanted. 
It  is  even  wrong  to  speak  of  "the 
robin"  this  winter,  for,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  he  permits  his  wife  to  so- 
journ in  tbe  same  garden  and  even  to 
share  his  mealworms.  In  a  real  win* 
ter  the  robin  clears  himself  a  domain, 
within  which  he  allows  no  rival  to 
come.  And  it  is  evidently  politics 
rather  than  solar  optimism  that  makes 
him  delight  us  with  his  midwinter 
song.  At  present,  when  the  starling 
and  blackbird  are  singing  rather  fool- 
ishly, "Lo!  the  summer,"  the  robin  is 
almost  silent  On  the  next  frosty  eve 
that  comes,  he  will  mount  the  labur- 
num and  give  us  ringing  music  about 
the  battles  he  is  going  to  fight  next 
day. 

For,  of  course,  a  frosty  eve  will 
come.  An  equatorial  eddy  will  certainly 
so  turn  as  to  give  us  wind  from  the 
north  or  from  the  east,  and  the  little 
fall  in  the  thermometer  that  makes  tbe 
difference  between  growing  weather 
and  the  blast  of  winter.  The  futile 
weeds  will  be  cut  down,  the  rose  trees 
really  put  to  sleep,  the  birds  driven  to 
their  berries,  and  the  slugs  to  their 
fastnesses.  It  will  be  all  the  better  for 
us.  Had  these  seeds  of  shepherd's- 
purse  and  shooting-cress  and  chick- 
weed  slept  and  awakened  in  true 
spring,  they  would  have  been  a  nui- 
sance and  a  trouble  to  us.  Millions 
have  sprouted  or  half-sprouted  that  we 
have  not  seen  in  tiny  green  leaf.  The 
rain  that  woke  them  has  rotted  them, 
while  more  desirable  germs  slept  in 
safety  at  the  seedsman's  warehouse. 
The  imprudent  ones  will  show  the  wis- 
dom of  observing  conventions — when 
the  frost  comes. 


Hcftne  Rule  in  the  Lords. 
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Lord  Haldane  hit  the  right  phrase  in 
calling  Lord  St  Aldwyn's  speech  on 
the  financial  clauses  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  a  stream  of  destructive  criticism. 
Many  of  the  points  taken  by  Lord  St 
Aldwyn  were  raised  in  the  debates  in 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  circumstances  there  make  all 
debate  hurried,  fragmentary,  and  in- 
complete. Lord  St  Aldwyn  referred 
to  this  when  he  said  that  the  majori- 
ties for  the  Bill  had  been  obtained  by 
the  suppression  of  free  debate,  and 
that  if  there  had  been  the  same  op- 
portunity for  free  discussion  as  there 
was  on  the  Gladstone  Bill  of  1886,  this 
Home  Rule  Bill  would  never  have 
come  to  the  Lords  in  its  present  shape, 
even  had  it  reached  there  at  all.  He 
examined  the  financial  clauses  as  Mr. 
Balfour  and  others  examined  the  three 
clauses  of  the  Welsh  Bill,  and  he  showed 
that  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ever  passes, 
and  thus  achieves  the  only  object  for 
which  it  was  ever  drafted,  it  must  yet 
break  down  both  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  Postmaster-General  laid  down 
in  the  Commons  the  principle  that  Ire- 
land should  be  in  a  position  of  self- 
reliance,  the  only  position  compatible 
with  the  status  of  self-government  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  obsession 
to  the  repetition  of  empty  phrases  in 
mechanical  fashion  by  the  Government 
advocates,  that  even  after  Lord  St. 
Aldwyn  had  demonstrated  that  Ireland 
must  still  be  as  dependent  as  ever  she 
has  been  on  British  subsidies.  Lord 
Haldane  continued  preaching  from  Mr. 
Samuel's  text.  Ireland  cannot  live,  he 
said,  in  political  partnership  with  Fang- 
land  which  is  so  rich  whilst  she  is  so 
poor,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  save  her  from  being  a  "pam- 
pered dependent"  looking  for  assist- 
ance to  the  rich  country  with  which 


she  was  associated.  Well,  the  British 
taxpayer  still  has  to  pay  £2,000,000  a 
year  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  moreover 
accepts  still  the  advantages  of  the 
connection  without  making  any  contri- 
bution for  Imperial  purposes.  This 
British  contribution  will  probably  be 
nearer  three  millions  than  two,  as  the 
British  Government  is  to  keep  up  the 
administration  of  certain  services  in 
Ireland  the  expenses  of  which  are 
likely  to  increase,  while  the  revenues 
under  Home  Rule  are  likely  to  decline 
as  the  Committee  on  Irish  taxation 
suggested.  The  Constabulary  is  one 
of  these  services.  For  six  years  the 
relative  positions  of  the  British  and 
the  Irish  Governments  are  quite  cha- 
otic; but  apart  from  that,  whatever 
the  Irish  Government  determines  to  do 
with  the  Constabulary  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant will  have  to  consent  to  and 
the  British  taxpayer  to  pay  for.  The 
expenses  of  the  Constabulary  are 
bound  to  Increase,  as  the  possibilities 
of  disorder  of  all  kinds  will  increase 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  though  the 
special  case  of  Ulster  is  left  out  of 
account  Rival  Irish  factions  spring- 
ing up  when  the  artificial  unanimity 
of  Nationalism  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  broken  into  is  also  another 
very  probable  reason  for  the  additional 
cost  of  the  Constabulary. 

But  the  guarantee  of  an  Irish  rev- 
enue by  the  British  Government  leaves 
Ireland  without  the  stimulus  to  save 
on  her  expenses  and  to  administer  her 
revenues  wisely  and  economically.  If 
her  revenues  should  be  deficient 
through  the  extravagance  or  malad- 
ministration of  the  Irish  Government, 
it  will  be  the  British,  and  not  the  Irish, 
Government  that  will  bear  the  loss. 
■Suppose  prudence  and  wisdom  and 
economy  in  the  Irish  Government  and 
that  it  nurses  the  revenue  carefully — 
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still  anything:  saved  goes  to  the  British 
Treasury,  not  to  Ireland.  If  Ireland 
persisted  in  being  virtuous  she  would 
not  only  have  to  pay  over  what  she 
saved,  but  she  might  bring  about  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  financial  arrangement 
which  would  bind  her  to  make  a  con- 
tribution on  some  basis  to  Imperial  ex- 
penditure, from  which  she  is  dis- 
charged under  the  Bill  as  it  stands  at 
present.  Nothing  could  be  better  con- 
trived for  keeping  the  forty-two  Na- 
tionalist members  who  will  then  be 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
as  busy  as  ever  in  exploiting  the  posi- 
tion of  Ireland  as  described  by  Lord 
Haldane:  that  of  a  mere  pampered 
dependent  looking  for  further  assist- 
ance to  the  rich  country  with  which 
henceforth  she  will  be  associated,  and 
existing  to  extract  money  with  the 
persistence  of  the  parasite.  This  is 
a  situation  too  the  consequences  of 
which  have  often  been  pointed  out: 
the  retention  by  Irish  Nationalists  of 
the  sinister  influence  they  exercise  on 
British  politics.  Lord  St  Aldwyn  de- 
scribes it  as  initiating  a  series  of 
blackmailing  acts  on  the  British  ex- 
ecutive and  the  British  Parliament, 
which  will  be  the  worst  form  of  politi- 
cal corruption.  The  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland  which  have 
brought  about  the  deficit  In  Irish 
finance  are  entirely  due  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  present  Government. 
The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  In- 
surance Act  more  than  account  for 
the  deficit  An  Irish  Parliament  would 
have  had  neither  one  nor  the  other  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Taxation  Commit- 
tee. Yet  the  Liberal  Government, 
quite  aware  of  how  matters  stood,  and 
Intending  to  bring  in  a  Home  Rule 
Bill,  chose  to  pass  both  Acts  on  the 
same  scale  for  Ireland  as  for  England. 
They  created  a  deficit  by  their  own 
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legislation,  and  then  on  the  strength 
of  it  propose  a  system  of  doles  to  en- 
able Ireland  to  go  staggering  along 
under  Home  Bule.  To  one  piece  of 
bad  finance  they  add  a  further  one 
even  worse.  These  two  Acts  absorb 
nearly  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  British  taxpayer  will  have  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  thus  caused 
by  a  perpetual  subsidy  which  will  be 
spent  without  his  having  any  control. 
Taxation  that  has  been  Imposed  by  the 
British  Parliament  on  Ireland  and  will 
be  felt  to  be  a  grievance,  a&  it  has 
been,  is  continued;  and  will  be  banded 
over  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
shape  of  subsidies  to  be  spent  by  it 
The  lesson,  said  the  Committee  on 
Irish  Taxation,  which  it  is  required  to 
bring  home  to  the  individual  Irishman 
is  that  before  any  money  can  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Irish  Government  he 
must  first  pay  his  share  of  that  money 
in  taxation.  This  lesson  cannot  be 
effectively  taught  if  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament retains  the  power  of  collecting 
and  imposing  Irish  taxes.  Against 
this  principle  the  whole  of  the  finance 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  transgresses. 
The  frank  and  straightforward  course 
would  have  been,  as  the  Committee 
recommended,  for  the  British  Ex- 
chequer to  take  over  the  Irish  old-age 
pensions,  which  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  three  millions  subsidy.  This 
would  have  left  Ireland  to  rely  on  her 
own  financial  resources;  it  would  have 
made  clearer  to  the  British  electorate 
the  extent  of  its  financial  obligations. 
The  Bill  disguises  this  Just  as  it  dis- 
guises its  real  separatism  under  the 
pretence  of  devolution  or  federalism; 
and  as  it  leaves  Nationalist  members 
supreme  at  Westminster  while  pro- 
fessing to  free  Great  Britain  from 
their  thraldom. 


By  Order  of  Darwin. 
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Every  one,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  remem- 
bers Huxley's  brilliant  introduction  to 
one  of  his  volumes  of  essays,  wherein 
he  explains  how  he  came  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of 
the  traditional  religion  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  He  started  out,  he  tells 
us,  with  no  particular  bias  against  that 
or  any  other  religion,  but  with  a 
simple  desire  to  investigate  certain 
facts  of  the  visible  universe.  But, 
wherever  he  went  in  his  tour  of  in- 
vestigation, as  he  puts  it  with  charac- 
teristic plcturesqueness  and  humor,  he 
found  his  path  barred  by  notice-boards 
bearing  the  inscription,  "No  Thorough- 
fare: by  Order  of  Moses." 

These  notice-boards  have  disap- 
peared. No  responsible  controversial- 
ist now  seriously  attempts  to  set  up 
a  particular  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  books  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  purely  scientific  hypothesis,  still 
less  as  nullifying  an  ascertainable  sci- 
entific fact  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  paths  are  therefore  now 
free.  A  new  set  of  notice  boards  has 
appeared,  of  an  equally  minatory  and 
much  more  effective  character.  And 
their  inscription  runs:  "No  Thorough- 
fare: by  Order  of  Darwin." 

I  have  a  particular  case  in  mind. 
The  other  day  the  Daily  Herald 
printed  a  very  entertaining  and  very 
sensible  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
human  skull  recently  found  in  Sussex. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  the  writer 
remarked  that  as  far  as  history  went 
back  we  found  nothing  but  a  record 
of  high  civilization  and  barbarism  ex- 
isting side  by  side  as  they  do  to-day. 
The  observation  seems  harmless 
enough;  but  assuredly  no  curate  in  the 
sixties  was  ever  more  shocked  at  Dar- 
win than  many  pious  Darwinians 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  blasphemous 
temerity  of  this  writer.    Among  those 


whose  feelings  were  most  deeply 
wounded  was  that  very  able  and  very 
honest  freethinker,  Mr.  Robert  Blatch- 
f  ord.  In  an  impassioned  article  in  the 
Clarion  he  rebukes  the  Daily  Herald 
for  admitting  articles  "throwing  con- 
tempt on  science,"  accuses  it  of 
secretly  encouraging  priestcraft  and 
superstition,  and  demands,  in  tones 
which  recall  an  Inquisitor  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  smelling  out  a  here- 
tic, that  the  accused  shall  make  a 
public  confession  as  to  whether  he 
accepts  the  plenary  infallibility  of  the 
"Origin  of  Species"  or  no. 

Now  I  submit  that  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  writer  in  the  DaUy 
Herald  did  not  say  that  he  disbelieved 
in  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  though, 
really,  as  a  free  man,  he  had  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  Mr.  Blatchford  has  to 
disbelieve  in  the  Bible.  But  he  did 
not  say  this,  nor  is  he  bound  to  answer 
Mr.  Blatchford's  interrogatories.  After 
all,  we  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  Ag- 
nostic as  to  biology  as  he  is  to  be 
Agnostic  as  to  religion.  What  he  did 
was  to  put  forward  a  plain  statement 
of  fact,  with  which,  if  it  be  true,  any 
theory  of  human  origins  must  recon- 
cile itself.  And,  at  the  risk  of  being 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Clarion 
to  purge  my  heresy,  I  shall  venture* 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  above  statement  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  infallible  au- 
thority of  Darwin,  to  ask,  as  Huxley 
would  have  asked,  whether  the  state- 
ment is  itself  true. 

Well,  it  is  true;  absolutely  and  irre- 
fragably  true.  As  far  as  history  takes 
us  back — and  in  Egypt,  in  China,  in 
Assyria  and  elsewhere  it  takes  us  back 
a  good  way — we  have  nothing  but  the 
records  of  very  elaborate  civilizations 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  barbarous 
neighbors.      These    civilizations    wax 
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and  wane;  the  civilized  area  expands 
and  contracts;  but  in  every  historic 
age  the  contrast  is  to  be  found.  As 
to  Pre-hlstoric  Man — well,  he  is  pre- 
historic, which  means  that  we  know 
nothing  about  his  history;  though  we 
know  that  he — or  some  of  him — was 
an  excellent  draughtsman,  to  judge  by 
the  bisons  I  have  seen  in  those  caves 
in  Southern  France. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  observation 
may  be  carried  a  little  further.  Not 
only  have  we  no  historical  record  of 
an  age  in  which  there  were  no  civil- 
ized men,  but  we  have  no  historic 
record  of  any  men  whatsoever  doing 
what,  according  to  the  progressive 
evolution  theory,  all  men  who  have  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of  civilization 
must  at  some  time  or  other  have  done. 
I  mean  that  we  have  no  record  of  any 
people  "progressing"  by  its  own  activi- 
ties from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
There  are  plenty  of  Instances  of  a 
civilized  nation  imposing  its  civiliza- 
tion on  barbarians.  There  are  some 
instances  of  barbarians  borrowing 
from  a  civilized  neighbor.  But, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  single 
Instance  of  savages  becoming  civilized 
without  foreign  intervention.  To  take 
a  concrete  case,  there  can,  I  suppose, 
be  no  doubt  that  a  Briton  of  the  year 
A.D.  200  was  a  more  civilized  person 
than  a  Briton  of  the  year  B.C.  60.  But 
is  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Briton  of  B.C.  00  was  more 
civilized  than  the  Briton  of  B.C.  200, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  B.C. 
2000?    So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none. 

Finally,  do  we  find  in  the  legends  of 
any  people,  civilized  or  barbaric,  the 
tradition  of  any  such. process  as  I  have 
described.     Do  any  of  them  speak,  if 
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only  vaguely  and  dlstortedly,  of  their 
emergence  from  darkness  into  light, 
from  savagery  into  civilization?  On 
the  contrary  what  they  all  say  in  one 
chorus  is  that  their  forebears  were 
much  stronger,  wiser,  and  more  virtu- 
ous than  themselves.  Not  once  do  we 
find  them  saying:  "We  were  once  sav- 
ages, hunting  and  fishing  with  rude 
implements,  but,  as  time  went  on,  we 
learned  how  to  tame  animals,  how  to 
sow  crops,  how  to  build  in  stone,  and 
so  we  became  civilized  men."  What 
they  do  say  with  one  accord  is:  "We 
cannot  build  such  temples  and  palaces 
as  our  fathers  built,  we  cannot  sing 
such  songs  as  they  sang,  we  cannot 
frame  such  weapons  as  they  used:  we 
have  lost  the  secret  of  their  art" 

So  much  for  the  evidence. 

Now  if  in  the  face  of  this  evidence 
anybody  chooses  to  say:  "I  have  a 
theory  of  the  Universe  which  seems 
to  me  to  fit  the  facts  better  than  any 
other;  for  the  completeness  of  that 
theory  the  assumption  is  necessary 
that  all  men  were  once  wholly  bar- 
baric— were  indeed  once  half  bestial; 
I  think  such  an  assumption  probable 
a  priori  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
proof  to  the  contrary  I  choose  to  ac- 
cept it."  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
him.  He  is  perfectly  entitled  to  his 
opinion;  and  there  may  be  much  to  be 
said  for  It.  The  hypothesis  has  proved 
attractive  to  many  great  intellects — to 
St.  Augustine,  for  instance,  and  to 
Lucretius— and  it  is  assuredly  harm- 
less enough  from  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious standpoint. 

But  he  is  certainly  not  entitled  to 
call  such  unproved  speculations  and 
personal  preferences  "Science." 

Cecil  Chesterton. 
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A  volume  on  "The  Balkan  War" 
which  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  publish, 
gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  see 
history,  and  important  history  at  that, 
in  the  making.  The  book  is  a  vivid 
account  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
Incidents  in  the  war  now  in  progress 
in  the  Balkans,  from  the  day  when  lit- 
tle Montenegro  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  of  the  great  Powers  and  hurled 
Its  small  army  across  the  frontier  down 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  That 
part  of  the  book  which  describes  the 
movements  of  the  "Army  of  the 
Cross"  is  written  by  Philip  Oibbs, 
special  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Graphic"  with  the  Bulgarian  army; 
and  that  which  deals  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  "Army  of  the  Crescent" 
is  the  work  of  Bernard  Grant,  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Dally 
Mirror"  with  the  Turkish  army.  Writ- 
ten on  the  field  and  on  the  march, 
while  the  great  events  described  were 
actually  taking  place,  these  narratives 
are  wonderfully  graphic.  Readers  who 
have  followed  the  movements  of  the 
contending  armies  with  some  difficulty 
In  the  fragmentary  despatches  pub- 
lished from  day  to  day  will  obtain 
from  this  book  a  clearer  view  of  their 
significance.  Twenty-six  illustrations 
from  photographs  present  actual  battle 
scenes  and  depict  the  horrors  of  war 
more  vividly  than  words  can;  and  a 
map  of  the  field  of  operations  makes  it 
possible  to  trace  the  movements  of  the 
combatants. 

Four  new  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  "Tudor  Shakespeare"  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  making  thirty  in  all,  and 
leaving  only  ten  to  complete  the  edi- 
tion. The  new  volumes  are  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Tupper,  Jr.,  of  the 


University  of  Vermont;  "Timon  of 
Athens,"  edited  by  Professor  Robert 
Huntington  Fletcher  of  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Iowa;  "Airs  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  edited  by  Professor  John  L. 
IiOwes  of  Washington  University,  St 
Louis;  and  "Venus  and  Adonis,  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  and  Other  Poems," 
edited  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Bach  volume  has 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  is 
furnished  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
a  glossary,  etc.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  combine  the  work  of  so 
many  scholars  In  an  edition  uniform 
in  appearance  and  in  scope,  and  under 
the  general  editorial  charge  of  two 
such  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars 
as  Professor  Neilson  of  Harvard  and 
Professor  Thorndlke  of  Columbia. 
Each  succeeding  volume  emphasises 
the  wisdom  of  this  plan.  The  volumes 
are  of  convenient  sise  and  singularly 
Inexpensive. 


«n 


'Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries"  is  the 
comprehensive  and  accurately  descrip- 
tive title  of  a  study  of  permanent  agri- 
culture in  China,  Korea  and  Japan, 
written  by  the  late  F.  H.  King,  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Physics  In  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Chief  of 
Division  of  Soil  Management,  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
journeys  and  studies  which  went  to 
the  making  of  this  unique  volume 
were  a  labor  of  love  to  the  author, 
who  had  made  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion peculiarly  his  own;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  death 
should  have  halted  his  work  before  he 
had  time  to  write  the  contemplated 
final  chapter  on  the  "Message  of 
China  and  Japan  to  the  World."  What 
he  conceived  that  message  to  be,  how- 
ever, so  far  at  least  as  the  processes 
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of  agriculture  are  concerned,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  work  as  he  left  it 
The  book  is  a  graphic  and  intimate 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  Chinese, 
Korean  and  Japanese  rural  popula- 
tions and  their  ways  of  tilling  the  soil, 
all  obtained  at  first  hand,  and  the 
fruit  of  personal  observation.  Profes- 
sor King's  book  has  all  the  interest  of 
a  book  of  travel,  but  it  has  a  much 
greater  value,  for  the  author's  obser- 
vations went  deeper  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  traveller  and  were  directed 
consistently  by  the  one  purpose  of 
throwing  light  upon  farming  methods 
which  may  profitably  be  studied  and 
within  certain  limits  followed  by  the 
too-often  heedless  American  farmer. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  enhance  both 
the  attractiveness  and  the  value  of  the 
book.  Mrs.  F.  H.  King  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  is  the  publisher. 

A  story  of  life  in  a  boy's  school  and 
one  of  the  best  of  its  type  is  "Deerlng 
of  Deal"  by  Latta  Griswold.  Deerlng 
is  a  Southern  lad  who  follows  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  family  in  coming  North 
to  Deal,  a  New  England  school.  He 
proves  one  of  the  sunniest,  most  like- 
able young  heroes  in  recent  Juvenile 
literature.  The  author  characterizes 
Deerlng  and  his  friends  more  carefully 
than  is  customary  in  many  books  of 
the  kind  where  the  chief  interest  lies 
in  athletic  events  and  school-boy 
scrapes.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  this  book  lacks  in  stirring  events. 
Games  and  school  organizations  are 
presented  in  a  most  attractive  way. 
At  first  Deerlng  falls  into  the  front 
ranks  with  an  ease  that  seems  hardly 
true  to  life,  but  as  the  story  develops 
he  meets  with  many  hard  knocks  and 
disappointments.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
human  boy,  and  not  without  faults, 
but  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  true 
courage  bring  him  triumphantly  out 


of  many  a  trying  situation.  Several 
excellent  illustrations  and  a  map  of 
Deal  school  and  its  grounds  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  book  to  its 
young  readers.  The  author  assuredly 
understands  boy  nature,  and  the  story 
should  be  very  popular.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

Among  the  many  travel  books  that 
are  constantly  appearing  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  come  upon  one  which  views  a 
country  from  an  entirely  new  angle. 
Such  a  book  Is  "A  Wayfarer  in  China" 
by  Elizabeth  Kendall,  which  gives  a 
woman's  observations  of  China,  gath- 
ered in  an  unusual  manner.  Unac- 
companied by  any  European  Miss 
Kendall  made  an  overland  Journey  be- 
ginning in  Haiphong  and  extending 
through  Mongolia  to  Verchneudinsk  on 
the  Siberian  frontier.  In  this  way  she 
approached  China  from  the  West  in- 
stead of  from -.the  East  as  is  customary 
with  the  average  tourist,  and  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
people  in  points  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  curiosity  seekers.  Some- 
times on  horseback,  sometimes  drawn 
by  ponies  and  at  other  times  riding 
on  a  chair  carried  by  native  bearers, 
she  proceeded  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, spending  the  night  at  the  set- 
tlement which  was  nearest  when 
darkness  fell.  That  in  all  the  months 
of  travel  Miss  Kendall  met  nothing 
but  courtesy  from  all  seems  not  sur- 
prising after  one  has  read  the  book. 
Seldom  does  an  account  breathe  such 
a  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  fairness 
and  broadmlndedness.  One  feels  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Journey  was  not 
idle  curiosity  or  a  desire  to  gather  ma- 
terial for  a  book,  but  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  people.  The  result  gives  the 
reader  besides  a  delightful  narrative, 
a  new  sense  of  China's  power  and 
resources  and  the  publication  is  timely. 
Houghton  Mlfllin  Co. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  RICH  MAN. 

# 

Lord  Jesus  stood  at  Paradise  gate 
And  sa w  a  myriad  worlds  and  stars. 

Oh,  what  is  this  so  desolate 
Clinging  to  the  gold  bars? 

The  salt  spume  on  its  eyes  and  lips, 

The  seaweed  tangled  in  its  hair. 
Oh,   scourged  with  bitter  thorns  and 

whips; 
'   What  seas  have  stripped  thee  bare? 

Lord  Jesus  bowed  His  comely  head 
With:    What  art  thou,    thou  thing 
forlorn? 

Oh,  I  am  a  rich  man's  soul,  it  said. 
That  died  ere  I  was  born. 

* 

By  Thine  own  lips  was  Judgment  given, 
Yea,  judgment  sharper  than  a  sword. 

How  shall  a  rich  man  enter  Heaven? 
Yea,  Thou  hast  said  it,  Lord. 

It  was  the  dead  oped  lips  to  cry 
How  should  I  sa ve  sny  soul,  alas! 

Since  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
The  camel's  shape  should  pass? 

Lord  Jesus,  Who  hath  ruth  for  all, 
Had  pity  on  the  rich  man's  doom: 

I  can  do  all  things  great  and  small, 
Yea,  give  the  camel  room. 

But  who  is  it  has  hurt  thee,  say, 
Made  thee  one  gaping  wound  and 
marred 

Out  of  immortal  likeness,  yea 
As  I  was,  marred  and  scarred? 

And  knowest  Thou  not,  Lord  Christ, 
this  hour, 
Who  knowest  all  has  been,  shall  be, 
That    the    great    ship,    new    Babel's 
Tower, 
Is  sunk  beneath  the  sea? 

The    iceberg    pierced    her    monstrous 

side, 
As  frail  as  any  cockleshell, 
With  a  great  sob  she  plunged  and  died. 
Oh,  Lord,  what  need  of  hell? 

The  rich  men  now  that  went  so  brave 
Drift  'twixt  Cape  Race  and  Labra- 
dor. 

Not  such  as  these  Thou  diedst  to  save, 
Thou  Saviour  of  the  poor. 


Not  these,  not  these,  Thou  diedst  to 
win; 

Thy  Passion  was  not  spent  for  them. 
Have  I  not  purged  me  from  my  sin 

Who  heard  the  women  scream? 

Son,  I  was  there  and  saw  thee  die. 

The  unstable  waters  bore  me  up 
Whose   hollowed   hand   can   hold   the 
sky, 

Sun,  stars,  as  in  a  cup* 

I,  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  passed; 

Gathered   my   lambs,   gathered    my 
sheep: 
Saw  rich  men  greatly  die  at  last 

Yea,  what  they  lost  they  keep. 

That  wag  the  door  I  opened, 
Narrow  and  high  in  Paradise  wall. 

That    they    should    die    in    another's 
stead, 
For  mine,  the  meek  and  small. 

That  which  they  cast  away  they  save. 

They  paid  their  debt  in  full.     One 
breath: 
Smiled  on  the  innumerable  grave, 

Leaped,  and  found  Life,  not  Death. 

Not  through  the  needle's  eye  may  fare 

The  camel:  by  a  stralter  gate, 
Naked  and  scourged,  made  clean  and 
bare. 
The  rich  man  enters  late. 

Katharine  Tyno*. 

The  British  Bartow. 


AFTER   READING    HOMER. 

Happy  the  man,  who  on  the  mountain- 
side, 

Bending  o'er  fern  and  flowers  his  bas- 
ket fills: 

Yet  he  will  never  know  the  outline- 
power, 

The  awful  Whole  of  the  Eternal  Hills. 

So  some  there  are,  who  never  feel  the 
strength 

In  thy  blind  eyes,  majestic  and  com- 
plete, 

Which  conquers  those,  who  motion- 
lessly  sit, 

O  dear  divine  old  Giant,  at  thy  feet 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  BULGARIAN  VICTORIES. 


Not  for  a  long  time  has  Europe  been 
so  startled  as  when,  after  the  chal- 
lenge of  war  had  been  flung  at  Turkey 
by  the  allied  states  of  the  Balkan 
League,  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
silence  and  uncertainly,  there  came 
the  news  of  great  victories  for  the 
Christian  armies,  following  each  other 
with  amazing  rapidity.  At  first  the 
reports,  so  meagre  in  their  details, 
were  received  with  Incredulity,  almost 
with  scorn.  With  only  a  few  excep- 
tions the  military  critics  of  the  great 
newspapers  In  our  own  and  other 
countries  refused  to  believe  that 
Turkey  was  being  so  easily  crushed. 
They  had  believed  In  the  military 
power  of  the  Turks,  In  the  fighting 
quality  of  the  Turkish  soldier,  in  the 
enormous  reserve  strength  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  They  were  confident 
that  in  the  long  run  the  Crescent 
would  thrust  back  these  little  states 
under  the  Cross,  and  give  them  a 
frightful  hammering.  They  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  and  efficiency  of 
Greece.  They  mocked  at  Montenegro. 
They  scoffed  at  the  Servians,  and  al- 
though they  had  some  respect  for 
Bulgaria,  they  held  test  to  the  opinion 
that  Turkey  would  throw  an  over- 
whelming force  at  the  Bulgarian  front 
and  smash  it  into  a  retreat  behind  the 
mountains. 

The  military  critics  did  not  quickly 
abandon  this  point  of  view.  Even 
after  the  first  successes  they  saw 
merely  a  strategic  withdrawal  of  the 
Turks  until  they  had  lured  the  Chris- 
tian armies  Into  a  death-trap,  from 
which  there  would  be  no  escape.  It 
was  only  when  the  news  of  the  Bulga- 
rian victory,  and  the  utter  rotlt  of  the 
Turks,  at  Lule  Burgas  had  come 
across  the  wires,  that  the  critics  had 
to  admit  the  almost  ludicrous  inaccu- 


racy of  their  forecasts,  and  the  plain, 
amazing  truth  of  Turkey's  downfall 
in  Europe. 

This  brief  chapter  in  history,  which 
has  altered  the  map,  and  upset  many 
-traditions  and  theories,  and  led  to  a 
complete  re-shaping  of  political  pro- 
grammes among  the  Great  Powers,  Is 
still  mysterious  in  many  of  its  details. 
Not  until  the  official  history  has  been 
written  with  further  knowledge  than 
may  be  gained  from  the  censored  des- 
patches of  newspaper  correspondents, 
most  of  them  far  from  the  fighting 
line,  and  from  the  scanty  words  in 
official  bulletins,  will  the  world  under- 
stand the  causes  which  led  so  swiftly 
to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  great- 
est armies  ever  assembled  In  the  field 
of  war,  and  to  the  victories  of  a  nation 
like  Bulgaria,  which  until  then  had 
been  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  Near 
East 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  special 
and  exclusive  information.  I  cannot 
pose  as  being  in  the  counsels  of  "high 
personages."  But  keeping  my  eyes 
and  ears  open,  as  a  correspondent  on 
the  Bulgarian  side,  watching  the  busi- 
ness of  war  as  it  was  organized  from 
the  beginning,  seeing  the  mobilization 
of  the  troops,  and  living  for  seven 
weeks  among  the  officers  and  men,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  discovered 
some  at  least  of  the  secrets  which  lie 
behind  the  Bulgarian  victories. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  King  Ferdinand  and  of  studying 
the  character  of  the  man  as  he  moved 
about  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and 
sometimes  at  the  front,  and  as  it  was 
revealed  to  me  by  men  who  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  him.  Undoubtedly 
one  secret  of  the  Bulgarian  success 
lies  In  the  strange  and  remarkable 
personality  of  the  king  himself.  For 
it  is  no  journalistic  or  popular  fiction 
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to  say  that  It  was  his  brain  which  con- 
ceived the  war,  and  engineered  it  He 
was  the  business  manager  of  the  war, 
and  made  himself  a  master  of  all  the 
details  of  this  tremendous  affair.  He 
came  as  an  adventurer  to  his  throne, 
and  for  a  time  was  hated  by  the  peo- 
ple who  had  had  him  thrust  upon  them 
for  political  motives.  As  a  Goburg 
and  as  an  Orleans  he  was  distrusted 
by  the  Tartar  peasants,  to  whom  he 
was  bound  by  no  link  of  sentiment  or 
tradition  or  blood.  But  he  was  a  rich 
man,  and  he  spent  his  money  lavishly. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  private  for- 
tune that  Sofia  was  converted  during 
•his  reign  from  a  squalid  town  of  Turk- 
ish character  into  a  modern  city  with 
some  pretence  to  grandeur.  He  kept 
up  great  pomp  and  state,  and  gave 
the  people  royal  shows  which  made 
him  a  familiar  figure,  and  broke  down 
the  old  feelings  of  distrust 

The  King,  or  Prince,  as  it  was  more 
accurate  to  call  him,  having  won  the 
people,  proceeded  to  capture  the  po- 
litical machine.  He  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  little  band  of  ministers, 
able  and  astute  men,  who  formed  the 
party  in  power,  and  came  to  office 
time  after  time,  by  careful  work  in  the 
constituencies.  They  were  willing  to 
serve  the  Prince,  to  become  not  a 
national  party,  but  a  Prince's  party 
because  they  recognized  him  as  a  man 
of  powerful  character  and  real  organ- 
izing genius.  Although,  nominally,  the 
constitution  of  Bulgaria  was  and  is 
democratic,  it  has  really  been  gov- 
erned for  the  last  twenty  years  by  an 
autocrat,  a  man  with  an  iron  hand  in 
a  velvet  glove. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Bulgarian  success,  for  however  one 
may  hate  autocracy  in  theory,  it  is 
often  very  beneficial  to  a  state  like 
Bulgaria,  a  nation  of  peasants,  with 
only  a  sprinkling  of  intellectuals,  and 
needing  the  strong  rule  of  a  man 
whose  genius  is  directed  to  their  ad- 


vancement King  Ferdinand  is  a  man 
who  loves  pleasure — he  does  not  shun 
the  gaiety  of  Vienna  or  of  Paris — but 
he  also  has  a  great  capacity  for  work, 
and  an  over-mastering  ambition.  But 
for  years  he  hid  that  ambition  from 
all  but  his  closest  friends.  Always  he 
had  his  eye  turned  towards  Turkey, 
at  least  to  Thrace  where  there  were 
almost  as  many  Bulgarians  as  Turks 
in  the  villages  and  farms. 

He  had  studied  his  own  Bulgarian 
peasant  and  knew  the  qualities  of  the 
man,  his  old  traditions  of  hate  against 
the  Mohammedan  power  which  had  so 
long  held  him  in  bondage,  his  religions 
fanaticism,  his  fighting  qualities,  his 
stubborn  Tartar  character,  which 
makes  him  careless  of  death  when  he 
goes  out  to  battle.  King  Ferdinand 
was  convinced  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  Bulgarians  were  the 
Japanese  of  the  West  He  was  sure 
of  them,  when  the  time  came  to  put 
them  to  the  test  And  he  had  long 
decided  to  put  them  to  the  test,  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  great  move. 

This  war  which  seemed  to  be  sprung 
so  suddenly  upon  Europe  had  been 
prepared  for  years  in  a  slow,  deliber- 
ate and  stealthy  way.  King  Ferdi- 
nand had  many  spies  in  Constanti- 
nople, reporting  upon  the  political 
situation,  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
army,  upon  the  defences  of  the  city 
and  upon  the  munitions  of  war.  There 
were  Bulgarian  officers  in  Adrianople, 
disguised  as  Turkish  fruit-sellers,  mak- 
ing maps  of  all  the  forts  and  trenches. 
Bulgarian  officers  like  General  Savoff 
and  General  Ivanoff  were  sent  to  learn 
strategy  in  other  armies  of  Europe, 
and  then  came  home  to  organize  the 
army  of  Bulgaria. 

During  the  last  three  years  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  were  spent  in 
buying  the  latest  types  of  French 
guns,  and  in  accumulating  vast  stores 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  The  chal- 
lenge to  Turkey  was  only  made  when 
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all  this  organization  was  practically 
complete.  Even  after  the  challenge 
had  been  issued  the  final  move  was 
not  made  until  the  organization  was 
absolutely  complete. 

Europe  could  not  understand  why 
Bulgaria  and  Servla  delayed  after  the 
first  shots  had  been  fired  by  Montene- 
gro. The  explanation  was  simple,  as 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  ministers  were  dallying 
with  the  Great  Powers,  still  holding 
oat  the  hopes  of  their  successful  inter- 
vention, still  "considering"  the  answer 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  until  the 
last  consignment  of  field  artillery  and 
big  siege  guns  had  duly  arrived,  and 
until  a  number  of  aeroplanes  had  been 
received.  Then  King  Ferdinand  said 
the  word  "Go,"  and  the  nation  went. 
It  was  not  merely  an  army  that  went 
to  the  front  It  was  indeed  the  whole 
nation.  And  this  is  another  secret  of 
the  Bulgarian  victories,  as  well  as  a 
secret  of  the  price  paid  for  those  vic- 
tories. I  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written,  many  of  my  readers 
still  only  faintly  realize  the  character 
of  the  Bulgarian  army.  They  imagine, 
I  fancy,  that  the  victorious  troops 
were  professional  soldiers,  highly 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  marching 
in  full  uniform,  and  resembling  our 
own  troops  in  the  South  African  war, 
or  the  battalions  of  the  German  army. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bulga- 
rian forces  was  made  up  of  reservists, 
with  only  the  most  elementary  form 
of  military  training,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  professional  army, 
largely  undisciplined.  They  were 
peasant  soldiers  brought  straight  off 
the  farms  and  wearing,  most  of  them, 
their  farm  clothes,  with  just  one  or 
two  details  of  military  equipment, 
with  a  good  rifle  and  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition. The  vast  majority  of  them 
were  bad  shots,  except  at  close  range, 
and  bad  never  faced  the  fire  of  guns. 


They  were  reinforced  by  ragged  regi- 
ments of  Macedonian  volunteers,  who 
came  tramping  along  the  roads,  with 
umbrellas,  bundles  of  clothes,  pack- 
horses  and  donkeys,  the  weirdest  and 
most  picturesque  men  who  have  ever 
taken  part  in  a  European  war.  These 
Macedonians  were  better  marksmen 
than  many  of  the  Bulgarian  soldiers, 
because  a  gun  is  part  of  their  house- 
hold furniture,  and  their  Saturday 
half-holidays  had  been  devoted  to  the 
sniping  of  Turks  and  Christians  of 
other  Churches,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity had  occurred. 

As  I  have  said,  King  Ferdinand  and 
his  war-ministers  called  out  not  an 
army  but  a  nation.  They  were  cruel 
in  their  clean  sweep  of  the  nation's 
manhood.  In  the  last  reserve  were 
boys  of  sixteen  and  men  past  sixty 
years  of  age.  No  one  was  spared 
from  the  roll-call.  Professors  and 
painters,  Journalists,  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, their  shop-assistants,  school- 
masters and  school-boys,  every  kind 
and  condition  of  Bulgarian,  were 
summoned  in  that  general  "mop-up" 
of  the  national  strength.  It  was  cruel, 
but  it  was  also  magnificent  For  the 
call  was  answered  with  a  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  and  there  were  no  eva- 
sions, no  deserters.  Everyone  old 
enough  and  young  enough  to  carry  a 
gun,  rallied  to  the  flag. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  I  sat 
among  Bulgarian  officers,  in  the  filthy 
little  houses  of  Turkish  villages,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Maritza,  or  on  the  hills 
above  Adrianople,  and  got  into  con- 
versation with  unshaven,  dirty,  mud- 
stained  men,  who  had  lain  in  the 
trenches,  or  led  convoys  through  the 
quagmires,  who  were  living  on  army 
bread  and  army  soup,  who  were  en- 
during all  the  hardships  and  horrors 
of  war,  I  was  startled  when  they 
spoke  of  their  past  life — before  this 
strange  nightmare  had  begun,  chang- 
ing their  habits,  making  all  the  things 
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that  previously  mattered  to  them  of 
no  importance — and  when  I  found  that 
one  of  these  savage-looking  ruffians 
was  a  Professor  of  Literature,  and 
another  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
a  third  an  actor  who  had  no  more  use 
for  grease  paint,  and  a  fourth  a  poet 
who  was  learning  new  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  range  of  social  life. 

It  was  strange  to  me,  because  I 
could  not  realize  similar  conditions  in 
England.  I  could  not  imagine  John 
Galsworthy  in  a  mud-stained  uniform, 
in  charge  of  a  bread-wagon,  or  An- 
thony Hope  drinking  soup  out  of  an 
iron  pot  near  a  camp  fire  by  a  frontier 
bridge,  or  O.  K.  Chesterton,  with  a 
four  weeks'  beard  on  his  chin,  com- 
manding a  troop  of  mounted  infantry, 
or  Cyril  Maude  up  to  his  top-boots  in 
mud,  with  one  shoulder  to  the  right 
wheel  of  a  gun-carriage. 

Having  taken  all  the  men  the  Bul- 
garian Government  next  proceeded  to 
take  most  of  their  property — at  least 
as  far  as  the  peasants  were  con- 
cerned. They  issued  an  Internal  Loan, 
and  in  return  for  a  credit  note,  of  little 
value  I  imagine  in  the  case  of  national 
defeat,  took  a  man's  ox,  if  he  had  but 
one  ox,  and  his  team  of  oxen,  if  he 
were  prosperous  to  that  extent  They 
took  his  carts,  his  hay.  barley,  oats 
and  flour,  and  any  other  thing  which 
might  be  stored  in  his  barn  and  might 
be  useful  to  an  army  in  action.  In 
this  general  requisition  nothing  was 
left  but  the  women  and  children,  the 
old  grandfathers,  the  wolf-like  house 
dogs  and  the  foreign  Jews. 

I  pitied  from  my  heart  those  forlorn 
women  left  behind  in  the  lonely  vil- 
lages, in  the  desolate  farmsteads,  and 
in  the  fields  abandoned  by  their  hus- 
bandmen. But  I  think  my  pity  was 
quite  thrown  away.  The  women  did 
not  pity  themselves.  They  made  the 
great  sacrifice  without  a  murmur,  al- 
most without  tears.    They  gave  their 


husbands  and  their  boys  to  the  father- 
land, not  unwillingly,  but  with  a  quiet 
courage,  and  full-hearted  enthusiasm. 
They  knew  that  they  might  never  see 
those  men  and  boys  again.  To  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  Bulgaria  there  will 
be  no  Joyful  return  when  the  war 
ends.  But  the  women,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  their  mates,  and  those 
born  of  their  flesh,  might  not  come 
back  sent  them  forward  to  the  front 
as  simply  as  though  they  were  going 
to  gather  grapes  in  the  vineyard.  I 
believe  that  if  any  men  had  shirked 
their  duty,  they  would  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  own  women.  A 
coward  would  have  had  a  safer  time 
in  the  trenches. 

At  Nov!  Zagora  I  met  two  men  who 
had  stayed  behind,  not  because  they 
were  cowards,  but  because  in  their 
youth  they  had  been  too  delicate  to 
serve  their  time  with  the  colors.  One 
of  the  men  spoke  French  and  he  told 
me  that  he  and  his  comrade  were  the 
most  miserable  men  in  the  world.  As 
they  passed  through  the  streets  of 
their  own  town,  the  women  taunted 
them  and  the  children  Jeered.  They 
were  making  desperate  efforts  to  get 
to  the  front 

King  Ferdinand  was  more  lucky 
than  many  sovereigns  and  rulers  of 
state  whose  diplomatic  ambitions  and 
military  adventures  are  not  supported 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  people. 
Those  peasants  were  merely  pup- 
pets who  danced  when  he  pulled 
the  wires,  but  they  were  puppets 
who  liked  the  tune  to  which  they 
danced.  They  were  eager  for  the  war 
with  Turkey.  To  a  man  they  rallied 
to  the  flag  with  eager  enthusiasm.  It 
was  the  most  popular  war  In  modern 
history.  That  reason  above  all  others 
was  the  secret  of  the  Bulgarian  vic- 
tories. These  peasant  soldiers  wanted 
to  fight  and  they  fought  with  almost 
Joyous  disregard  of  death. 
Why   they  wanted   to  fight  Is  not 
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so  clear  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
a  really  passionate  hatred  of  the  Turk 
which  inspired  them.  In  all  Bulgarian 
towns  there  are  many  Turks,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  honest,  well-behaved 
people  and  with  whom  their  Christian 
neighbors  live  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  For  the  Individual  Turk  the 
Bulgarian  soldier  seemed  to  have  no 
hostile  feeling.  But  he  had  a  tradi- 
tional and  inherited  hatred  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  He  remembered 
old  tales  of  massacre  and  oppression. 
And  all  the  poetry  of  his  own  Chris- 
tian faith,  something  of  the  old  chi- 
valry of  the  Crusaders,  was  stirred  in 
his  heart  when  the  Cross  was  raised 
against  the  Crescent.  It  put  a  glamor 
over  the  ugliness  of  war.  It  gave  an 
apparent  righteousness  to  the  killing 
of  men.  It  enabled  the  Bulgarians  to 
fight  not  in  a  squalid  way,  for  low 
motives  of  greed  or  jealousy,  but  for 
an  ideal,  expressed  through  the  cen- 
turies in  the  national  songs  of  Bul- 
garia— so  mournful  In  their  cry 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Turk — 
and  in  fireside  tales,  and  religious 
legends. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  wars  in  which  a 
nation  has  been  persuaded  rightly  or 
wrongly  of  the  holiness  of  their  cause. 
These  Bulgarian  soldiers  believed  that 
God  was  on  their  side.  That  was 
worth  another  army  corps  to  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  politicians.  For,  as 
the  world  now  knows,  the  peasant 
soldiers  flung  themselves  at  the  enemy 
with  a  fanatical  courage.  Unused  to 
the  rifle,  more  confident  of  the  knife, 
they  would  hardly  be  restrained  from 
those  bayonet  charges  which  won  vic- 
tory after  victory — at  frightful  cost 
They  charged  in  the  face  of  artillery 
which  few  other  armies  in  the  world 
would  have  withstood,  and  rushed  the 
Turkish  trenches  with  a  desperate 
valor,  and  over  the  piled  corpses  of 
their  comrades. 

Here  again  King  Ferdinand  and  his 


generals  were  lucky.  For  without 
such  individual  heroism  their  plan 
of  campaign  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried out,  in  spite  of  all  the  masterly 
organization  that  had  preceded  it. 
They  had  staked  everything  upon  a 
quick  war.  Their  financial  arrange- 
ments depended  upon  a  swift  and 
short  campaign. 

"We  must  break  the  neck  of  the 
Job  in  three  weeks,  and  then  we  must 
hurry  the  finish." 

That  information  was  given  to  me 
quite  seriously  by  several  officers.  It 
seemed  to  be  their  watchword.  I 
heard  it  repeated,  in  Sofia,  in  Stara- 
zagora,  in  Mustafa  Pasha,  on  the  hills 
outside  Adrianople. 

"We  have  got  to  be  quick,"  said  the 
Bulgarians,  and  their  speed  astonished 
the  world. 

But  the  speed  had  to  be  paid  for. 
It  was  paid  for  in  blood.  And  this 
is  a  secret  of  the  Bulgarian  victories 
which  has  been  well  kept.  How  much 
was  the  price?  They  hid  the  figures, 
jealously,  from  military  attaches,  from 
newspaper  correspondents,  from  the 
nation.  Never  in  any  one  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletins  was  any  Inkling  given 
as  to  the  number  of  dead  and 
wounded.  They  were  simply  not 
mentioned.  It  was  sufficient  that 
there  had  been  another  victory.  From 
first  to  last  no  lists  were  issued.  No 
woman  in  Bulgaria  was  allowed  to 
know  whether  her  man  or  her  boy 
was  alive  or  dead. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  secrecy 
was  too  cruel.  I  ventured  to  say  as 
much  to  a  military  officer  in  high 
command  at  head-quarters,  and  his 
answer  was  worth  remembering. 

"It  is  cruel,  but  it  is  necessary.  We 
do  not  wish  to  dishearten  the  people 
by  publishing  the  number  of  their 
losses.  Afterwards  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  tears." 

Time  enough  for  tears!  Yes,  there 
are   tears   now    in   Bulgaria   when   a 
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"semi-official"  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished that  the  loss  In  dead  and 
wounded  amounts,  approximately,  to 
70,000.  It  seems  a  heavy  price  for 
victory,  but  I  believe  that  If  all  the 
Bulgarian  corpses  were  counted  the 
price  would  be  heavier  still.  The  Bul- 
garians have  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
many  of  their  dead. 

For  a  secret  of  the  Bulgarian  victo- 
ries is  slowly  leaking  out,  revealed  by 
war-correspondents  whose  despatches 
were  censored  and  mutilated,  but  who 
are  now  unmuzzled  at  home.  Those 
victories  were  so  expensive  In  human 
life,  that  in  spite  of  their  rapidity 
they  almost  failed  in  their  effect  The 
great  battle  of  Lule  Burgas  shattered 
the  grand  army  of  the  Turks,  sent  it 
in  wild  and  disorderly  retreat  to  the 
last  lines  of  defence,  but  the  Bulga- 
rians had  lost  so  many  men,  had  sus- 
tained such  frightful  damage,  that 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  follow 
up  their  victory  and  to  pursue  their 
enemy.  If  they  had  not  been  so  spent, 
in  men,  in  ammunition  and  in  spirit, 
they  could  have  cut  off  the  retreat 
so  that  the  retreating  Turks  could 
never  have  reached  the  lines  of  Cha- 
talja;  they  could  have  shattered  them 
piecemeal  as  they  fled  in  broken  di- 
visions and  rabble  battalions,  starving, 
plague-stricken,  bleeding  from  their 
wounds,  broken,  and  hopeless;  and 
Constantinople  itself  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allied 
armies. 

But  this  was  Impossible  to  the  Bul- 
garians. Like  sprinters  in  a  race  they 
had  run  themselves  out  When  they 
were  able  to  advance  again  they  then 
found  the  lines  of  Chatalja  strongly 
held.  The  retreating  army  had  been 
given  time  to  pull  itself  together — 
those  who  had  escaped  from  all  the 
horrors  of  the  road,  and  from  the  cho- 
lera which  lay  In  ambush  for  them — 
and  reinforcements  were  pouring  up 
from  Asia  Minor.    It  was  only  a  truce 


and  not  a  triumph  which  rewarded  the 
Bulgarians  for  their  desperate  valor. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  the  secrets 
are  out,  nothing  may  minimize  the 
glory  of  their  achievement.  Nothing 
may  ever  lessen  the  masterly  genius 
by  which  King  Ferdinand  and  his 
generals  carried  out  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign. For  though  they  have  not 
driven  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  they 
have  liberated  large  territories  from 
his  dominion  and  once  for  all  have 
smashed  the  bogey  of  the  terrible 
Turk  as  a  great  and  menacing  military 
power. 

It  may  almost  be  said,  without  at- 
tempting the  folly  of  paradox,  that  the 
victory   was    gained   before   the   war 
began.      While    the    Turkish    armies 
were  being  sent  to  the  front  during 
a  reign  of  terrible  disorganization  at 
■headquarters,    sent    to    fight    without 
food,  without  field  hospitals  or  medical 
equipment,  even  without  sufficient  am- 
munition, when  the  trail  of  corruption 
was  seen  in  the  commissariat,  in  the 
ordnance     department,     and    in     the 
shoddy  khaki  of  the  troops,  the  Bul- 
garian organization  was  in  all  depart- 
ments,   admirable    and    complete.      I 
never  ceased  to  admire  the  magnifi- 
cent transport  service  by  which  the 
troops,   the   guns   and   the  provisions 
were  passed  up  to  the  front  with  those 
league-long  convoys  of   bullock  wag- 
ons, which  in  spite  of  their  slowness, 
went  steadily  and  surely  on,  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  armies,  so  that  few 
If  any  Bulgarian  soldiers  went  hungry 
into  battle,  or  stayed  hungry  in  the 
trenches.     They  were  well-fed,  well- 
clothed  and  well-armed.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  well  doctored.    At  least  the 
agony  of  the  wounded  men  was  not 
so  utterly  uncared  for  as  on  the  Turk- 
ish side  of  the  war,  and  though  they 
suffered  intolerably  in  the  Bed  Cross 
wagons  which  Jolted   many  of  them 
to  death  before  they  reached  the  Bed 
Cross  trains,  there  were  skilful  sur- 
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geons  and  many  brave  and  devoted 
nurses,  who  did  valiant  service. 

Bulgaria  justified  ber  challenge  to 
Turkey  and  won  the  stakes  in  this 
game  of  deadly  hazards.  After  all 
that  I  have  said  about  the  secrets  of 
her  victories  one  fact  stands  out,  the 
heroic  spirit  of  a  people  animated  by 

The  British  Reriew. 


a  common  purpose,  Inspired  by  a  pas- 
sionate ideal,  irresistible  in  courage 
and  noble  in  self-sacrifice.  From  Bul- 
garian peasants  England  need  not  be 
too  proud  to  learn  a  lesson.  I  wonder 
— should  we  do  so  well? 

Philip  cum. 
(Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Graphic" 
with  the  Bulgarian  Army.) 


FRENCH  MILITARY  AVIATION  IN  1912. 


The  experimental  period  of  military 
aviation  is  terminated.  All  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  powers  of  the  world 
that  were  still  hesitating  in  1911  have 
now  adopted  the  aeroplane  as  an  in- 
strument of  war.  Last  March  the 
French  War  Minister  placed  a  Perma- 
nent Inspector  at  the  head  of  all  the 
aeronautic  and  aviation  services.  The 
organization  of  the  French  Fourth 
Arm  then  created  wa£  made  very 
elastic  in  view  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment it  was  destined  to  receive.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
344  avions  provided  for  in  the  budget 
of  1912  were  divided  into  squadrons 
each  comprising  8  avions.  It  was 
estimated  that  to  man  the  344  aerial 
craft,  and  to  utilize  them  to  the  best 
advantage  in  war,  the  effective  force 
of  the  aviation  corps  should  be  at 
least  234  officer  pilots,  110  non-com- 
missioned officer  pilots,  210  officer  ob- 
servers, 42  mechanicians,  1600  corpor- 
als and  men  of  the  military  engineer- 
ing corps,  and  550  simple  soldiers,  to 
be  employed  in  nntechnical  work.  The 
number  of  officers  and  men  required 
for  such  a  comparatively  small  fleet  of 
avions  may  seem  considerable,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  each  of  the 
campaigning  squadrons  and  each  of 
the  squadrons  attached  to  the 
garrisons  of  fortified  towns  is  pro- 
vided with  eleven  or  twelve  automo- 
biles,   comprising    tractors,    workshop 


vans,  aeroplane  vans,  a  swift  automo- 
bile for  the  conveyance  of  officers,  &c. 
Those  persons  who  visited  the  recent 
Paris  Salon  of  Aerial  Locomotion  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  War 
Minister's  exhibition,  which  comprised 
a  complete  set  of  all  the  vehicles  re- 
quired for  each  aerial  squadron. 

After  inspecting  that  material,  no 
military  man  or  aviator  will  feel  as- 
tonishment that  the  aeroplanes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Balkan  States  and 
Turkey  did  not  achieve  all  that  cer- 
tain persons  expected  of  them.  In- 
deed, most  French  experts  wonder 
they  accomplished  what  they  did.  The 
aerial  craft  had  only  just  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  military  pilots  had  not 
had  anything  like  sufficient  training. 
What  they  knew  about  flight  had  been 
hastily  taught  them  in  France,  where 
they  had  obtained  nothing  more  than 
the  Aero  Club's  aviation  pilot's  certifi- 
cate. With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  Greek  officers,  none  of  them 
had  had  any  sort  of  experience  in 
cross-country  flight,  and  none  of  the 
indispensable  precautions  for  trans- 
porting and  sheltering  the  machines 
and  for  their  repair  had  been  taken. 
In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  said  the  or- 
ganization of  the  military  aviation 
corps  of  the  belligerents  was  defect- 
ive, because  it  did  not  exist  A  few 
aeroplanes  were,  so  to  say,  dragged 
along    with    the   Turkish  forces    and 
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with  the  invading  armies,  but  when 
their  services  were  required  the  pilots 
were  for  the  most  part  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  set  them,  and  generally 
the  machines,  having  been  transported 
without  the  necessary  care,  stood  in 
need  of  repair.    Often  the  spare  parts 
wanted    had    been    left    behind,    and 
when  that  was  not  the  case  very  few 
of    the    military    aviators    were    able 
either  to  regulate  the  motor  or  adjust 
properly  the  bearing-surfaces,  rudders, 
steering-gear,  &c,  to  enable  the  aero- 
plane to  take  flight  and  fulfil  the  diffi- 
cult mission  intrusted  to  it.    However, 
in  spite  of  all,  some  of  the  aeroplanes 
belonging  to  the  allies  did  useful  work. 
The  Greek  military  aviators  who  had 
had   the  longest  training   In   France, 
and  who  had  practised  flight  for  some 
three   months   In  their  own   country, 
distinguished    themselves    on    several 
occasions  by  their  scouting  and  explor- 
ing expeditions.     They  brought  back 
to  their  headquarters  reliable  informa- 
tion   which    was    invaluable   for   the 
Greek  commanders.     Bulgarian  aero- 
planes were  seen  flying  over  Adria- 
nople  and  the  Turkish  lines  of  defence 
at  Tchatalja,  but  in  some  cases  those 
machines  were  piloted  by  professional 
foreign  aviators.    They  met  no  antago- 
nist In  the  air,  and  that  was  fortu- 
nate, because  on  reading  the  exploits 
o(  the  belligerents'  pilots  a  French  pro- 
fessional aviator,  who  during  the  last 
three  years  has  spent  many  hours  in 
the  air  every  week,  declared  the  want 
of  experience  of  almost  all  the  military 
pilots     attached     to     the     belligerent 
armies   in   the   Balkans   would   leave 
them  an  easy  prey  to  a  really  skilful 
aviator.       "Without    being    armed    I 
could  with  my  machine  have  disposed 
of  half  a  dozen  of  them  In  no  time  by 
blowing  them  down,"  was  his  conclud- 
ing remark. 

The  number  of  avlons  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  military  authorities  at 
the  end  of  1912  cannot  be  estimated 


with  perfect  correctness,  because  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  money  re- 
sulting from  the  National  Subscription 
In  favor  of  Military  Aviation  has  not 
yet  been  employed,  and  on  account  of 
a  large  amount  being  used  not  to  buy 
aeroplanes  but  in  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  creation  of  military  aviation 
centres,  the  construction  of  aeroplane 
sheds,  and  also  in  the  training  of  mili- 
tary aviation  pilots.  However,  al- 
though provision  was  made  in  the 
budget  for  only  344  avlons,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  the  French  army 
has  at  the  present  moment  a  fleet  of 
close  on  500  aerial  craft  Those  avl- 
ons are  distributed  among  the  twenty 
or  more  military  aviation  centres  cre- 
ated in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  more  especially  round  Paris  and 
in  the  east  and  north  of  France.  Bach 
of  those  centres  naturally  possesses  a 
depot  of  gasolene  and  oil,  and  a  work- 
shop for  the  repair  of  avlons. 

The  officers  and  men  composing  the 
French  aviation  corps  are  recruited 
from  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Service,  and  continue  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  respective  regiments  from 
which  they  were  drawn,  and  to  which 
they  may  return.  But  while  serving 
in  the  aviation  corps  they  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive badge,  and  enjoy  special  ad- 
vantages. For  instance,  they  are  paid 
on  the  same  scale  as  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field. 
In  the  case  of  a  fatal  accident,  the 
widow  receives  the  same  pension  as 
the  widow  of  a  man  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  time  spent  in  the  aviation 
corps  counts  for  promotion  the  same 
as  time  spent  in  campaigning. 

The  recruitment  of  aviation  pilots 
has  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  the 
serious  attention  of  Colonel  Hlrschauer, 
the  Permanent  Inspector,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  aerial  forces  of 
France.  There  is  no  lack  of  volun- 
teers, and  almost  any  one  can  learn  to 
steer   an    aeroplane,    but   every    man 
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does  not  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
ties and  physical  aptitudes  required 
for  the  making  of  a  really  good  aviator. 
Till  now  a  somewhat  arbitrary  selec- 
tion has  been  made  from  among  the 
volunteers.  The  young  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  who  may  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  chosen 
has  generally  no  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  Aero  Club's  Aviation  Cer- 
tificate. In  the  case  of  his  failing  to 
do  so,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  regiment 
This  method  of  selection  has  proved 
sufficient  for  the  time  being,  but  many 
competent  persons,  and  among  them 
Doctor  Reymond,  Senator  and  aviator, 
consider  that  in  view  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  aviation  pilots  who  will  be  re- 
quired, other  means  of  recruiting  them 
should  be  adopted.  Doctor  Reymond 
proposes  that  all  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  who  volunteer 
to  serve  in  the  aviation  corps  should 
be  given  a  short  period  of  instruction 
in  flight,  and  then  be  sent  back  to  their 
respective  regiments.  Subsequently. 
In  proportion,  as  more  and  more  pilots 
will  be  required  to  man  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  military  avions, 
those  men  who  during  their  apprentice- 
ship may  have  shown  they  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  the  requisite  quali- 
ties and  physical  aptitudes  could  be 
selected  and  definitively  attached  to 
the  aviation  corps. 

That  method  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  military  authorities, 
probably  because  they  must  be  well 
aware  that  in  a  near  future  it  will 
be  Impossible  for  the  French  Army 
to  dispense  with  the  services  in  their 
regiments  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  to  pilot  all  the  military  aero- 
planes. However  that  may  be,  Doctor 
Reymond,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
Senator  and  President  of  the  National 
Military  Aviation  Committee,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hold  of  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  who  have  not 
yet  served  their  term  under  the  colors, 


and  who  are  anxious  to  do  so  In  the 
aviation  corps.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  leading  aeroplane  constructors 
he  is  furnishing  them  the  means  to 
satisfy  their  ambition.  The  National 
Aviation  Committee  pay  a  stipulated 
price  for  the  training  of  the  young 
men,  who  must  not  content  themselves 
with  the  Aero  Club's  Aviation  Certifi- 
cate, bnt,  in  order  to  secure  incorpora- 
tion in  the  aviation  corps  when  they 
arc  summoned  to  perform  their  term 
of  military  service,  they  must  have 
captured  the  Superior  Military  Avia- 
tion Certificate.  The  tests  imposed  on 
a  candidate  for  that  certificate  are 
severe.  He  is  required  to  accomplish: 
1st,  an  aerial  voyage  of  not  less  than 
150  kilometres  (93  miles),  in  a  straight 
line,  without  intermediate  stoppage, 
and  a  return  journey  under  the  same 
conditions  on  the  same  or  another  day; 
2nd,  a  triangular  aerial  voyage  of  200 
kilometres  (124  miles),  with  the  same 
aeroplane,  within  two  days  at  most 
In  the  course  of  that  voyage  the  can- 
didate must  make  two  landings  at 
spots  previously  indicated.  The  short- 
est side  of  the  triangle  should  not 
measure  less  than  20  kilometres  (12% 
miles).  At  least  one-third  of  that 
aerial  voyage  of  124  miles  has  to  be 
covered  by  the  candidate  at  an  altitude 
not  inferior  to  800  metres  (2625  feet). 
At  the  end  of  1912  some  200  aviators, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  belong  to 
the  active  army,  had  gained  the  Su- 
perior Military  Aviation  Certificate. 
The  others  are  either  professonal  avi- 
ators or  men  belonging  to  the  Re- 
serves or  the  Territorial  forces.  At 
the  end  of  November  the  French  Aero 
Club  had  issued  1175  Aviation  Pilot's 
Certificates.  In  that  total  are  com- 
prised a  considerable  number  of  cer- 
tificates gained  by  civilian  foreigners 
and  foreign  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  sent  by  their  respective 
Governments  to  France  to  learn  to 
pilot   tlie  avions  purchased   by   them 
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from  French  aeroplane  constructors. 
The  number  of  French  military  men 
capable  of  steering  an  aeroplane  is 
nevertheless  already  fairly  large,  and 
fresh  batches  of  military  pupils  are 
constantly  being  sent  to  the  various 
aviation  schools.  The  duration  of  the 
apprenticeship  varies  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupil, 
and  also  according  to  the  weather,  be- 
cause, although  the  professor  can  fly 
with  his  pupil  beside  or  behind  him  in 
very  rough  weather,  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  do  so  at  least  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  apprenticeship,  because  a 
beginner  cannot  profit  by  a  lesson 
given  in  high  wind.  On  an  average, 
the  apprenticeship  resulting  in  the 
pupil  passing  the  examination  for  the 
Aero  Club's  Aviation  Pilot's  Certifi- 
cate lasts  about  two  months;  but  cer- 
tain men  possessing  special  aptitudes 
for  flight  have  captured  not  only  the 
Aero  Club's  certificate,  but  also  the 
Superior  Military  Aviation  Certificate, 
in  six  weeks.  An  apprenticeship  of 
two  months  may  at  first  sight  appear 
long;  but  experience  has  shown  that, 
on  an  average,  a  man  requires  to 
spend  three  hours  in  the  air  with  his 
professor,  and  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  time  he  must  be  holding 
the  duplicate  steering-gear,  and  thus 
feeling  the  motion  given  it  by  his  mas- 
ter, before  he  can  be  trusted  to  pilot 
the  aeroplane  alone.  And  then  he 
must  practise  flight  alone  before  he 
can  describe  the  figure  eight  in  the 
air  and  land  in  a  circular  space  having 
a  diameter  of  100  metres  (328  feet), 
which  is  Indispensable  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  Aviation  Pilot's  Certificate 
issued  by  the  French  Aero  Club. 
Moreover,  It  is  useless  to  seek  to  hurry 
over  the  apprenticeship  by  quickly 
repeated  flights,  because  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  leave  a  consider- 
able interval  between  each  lesson,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  pupil  to 
ponder  over  the  various  means  he  has 


seen  and  felt  his  professor  employ  to 
cause  the  aeroplane  to  rise  off  the 
ground  into  the  air,  to  maintain  its 
horizontal  and  lateral  stability,  and 
lastly,  and  above  all,  to  land  safely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember ninety-nine  volunteers  to  serve 
in  the  aviation  corps  were  selected.  Of 
the  new  recruits,  over  50  per  cent 
were  non-commissioned  officers  or  sim- 
ple soldiers,  the  others  being  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants.  The 
choice  made  by  the  Permanent  In- 
spector indicates  a  consciousness  that 
the  place  of  the  officer  on  a  scouting 
or  exploring  avion,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  mono-seated  aeroplane,  is  not  In 
the  pilot's  seat,  but  in  that  of  the  mili- 
tary observer.  One  of  the  weak  points 
of  French  military  aviation  was  the 
pilot's  almost  complete  ignorance  of 
practical  mechanics.  The  motor  is  the 
heart  of  the  avion,  yet  the  number  of 
military  pilots  capable  of  regulating  an 
aviation  engine  was  small,  and  there 
were  very  few  who  could  take  the 
motor  to  pieces  to  discover  and  replace 
a  defective  or  broken  part  It  Is  true 
skilled  military  mechanicians  were  at- 
tached to  every  squadron  of  8  avlons, 
but  the  pilot  should,  in  the  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  his  engino  in  the  course 
of  a  cross-country  flight,  be  at  least 
able  to  use  the  spare  parts  he  carries 
with  him  on  his  machine  to  tinker  up 
the  motor  sufficiently  to  permit  of  his 
safe  return  to  camp.  The  French  avi- 
ation authorities  are  seeking  to  remedy 
that  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
After  undergoing  successfully  the  tests 
of  his  capacity  to  pilot  the  avion  men- 
tioned above,  the  candidate  for  the  Su- 
perior Military  Aviation  Certificate  is 
subjected  to  an  examination  on  avia- 
tion motors  In  general,  and  on  the 
means  of  discovering  the  cause  of  a 
breakdown  and  of  remedying  it 

Though  the  French  Fourth  Arm  may 
be  still  described  as  yet  In  its  Infancy, 
the  immense  progress  which  has  been 
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made,  both  In  its  organization  and  in 
the  avions  it  has  at  its  disposal,  were 
strikingly  manifested  at  the  Autumn 
Manoeuvres.  In  1910,  the  first  year 
they  figured  in  the  sham  fighting, 
some  half  a  dozen  aeroplanes  carried 
despatches  and  did  a  little  elementary 
scouting.  The  following  year  the 
twenty  military  avions  rendered  signal 
services  in  scouting,  &c  and  demon- 
strated the  invaluable  assistance  they 
could  render  artillery  by  procuring  pre- 
cise data  on  which  the  gunners  could 
rectify  their  fire  when  the  spot  aimed 
at  was  hidden  from  their  view  by  in- 
tervening obstacles.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  sixty  military  avions  em- 
ployed at  the  last  Grand  Autumn  Man- 
oeuvres fully  justified  the  prediction 
that  the  aeroplane  would  constitute  an 
almost  ideal  means  of  scouting,  explo- 
ration, and  despatch-carrying,  and 
that  It  would  become  an  Indispensable 
auxiliary  for  artillery.  In  1910  and 
in  1911  the  military  aviators  at  the 
manoeuvres  wore  a  white  band  round 
the  left  arm,  and  acted,  so  to  say, 
hors  cadre.  They  landed  anywhere 
without  caring  whether  they  were  on 
the  territory  of  friends  or  enemies, 
and  then  started  off  when  they  chose 
with  the  consent,  and  even  aid,  of  the 
enemy.  They  were,  so  to  say,  neutral- 
ized. This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
each  of  the  sixty  military  pilots  wore 
the  badge  of  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  the  case  of  descending 
on  hostile  territory  he  was  liable  to 
capture.  That  was  a  Ion.?  stride  for- 
ward, but  It  was  insufficient  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  part  the  aero- 
plane is  destined  to  play  in  real  war- 
fare. 

If  the  soldiers  manning  the  aerial 
craft  were  liable  to  capture  on  land, 
they  were  nevertheless,  so  to  say,  neu- 
tralized in  the  air.  The  aviators  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  rifle  or  artil- 
lery fire  directed  against  thera,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  military  pilot  of,  say, 


the  Blue  Army  coming  into  close  prox- 
imity with  an  avion  belonging  to  the 
White  Army  (the  hostile  force),  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  encounter. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  real 
hostilities  the  pilots  and  passengers 
carried  by  the  two  avions  would  have 
engaged  in  aerial  combat  with  the 
object  of  seeking  to  prevent  valuable 
information  reaching  the  enemy.  One 
or  perhaps  both  the  aerial  craft  might 
have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  dis- 
abled an'l  brought  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  they  however,  each  and 
all,  went  their  way,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  respective  armies  util- 
ized all  the  Information  they  brought 
back  to  headquarters.  This  defective 
method  may  have  been  admissible,  be- 
cause, till  now,  all  the  aerial  craft  em- 
ployed at  the  manoeuvres  have  been 
simply  unarmed  scouting  and  explor- 
ing aeroplanes. 

In  the  execution  of  that  task  of  ex- 
ploration and  scouting  the  military 
.pilots  showed  they  had  gained  im- 
mensely by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  that  the  avions 
they  now  have  in  their  hands  are  infi- 
nitely more  reliable  than  those  they 
formerly  possessed.  No  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  either  during  the  man- 
oeuvres or  during  the  concentration  of 
the  aerial  force  for  the  sham  fighting 
or  during  the  return  of  the  avions  to 
their  respective  military  aviation  cen- 
tres. Without  taking  into  account  the 
long  aerial  voyages  made  to  reach  and 
return  from  the  region  selected  for  the 
manoeuvres,  the  military  authorities 
calculate,  from  the  quantity  of  gaso- 
lene consumed,  that  during  the  nine 
days'  sham  fighting  the  sixty  avions 
participating  in  it  covered  at  least  44,- 
000  kilometres  (27,280  miles).  Forty- 
nine  of  those  aeroplanes  were  em- 
ployed in  active  service  in  the  field, 
and  eleven  were  held  in  reserve.  Of 
the  former,  thirty-eight  suffered  no 
sort  of  damage,  five  were  completely 
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wrecked  without  their  pilots  and  pas- 
sengers being  'seriously  injured,  and 
the  six  others  were  so  slightly  dam- 
aged that  they  were  repaired  on  the 
spot  within  a  delay  varying  between 
one  and  three  days.  M.  Millerand,  the 
War  Minister,  was  so  satisfied  with 
this  result  that  at  the  review  of  sev- 
enty-five avlons  held  at  Villacoublay 
Immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  sham  fighting,  he  congratulated 
Colonel  Hirschauer  most  warmly  on 
it  and  praised  the  military  pilots  for 
their  intelligent  and  prudent  zeal.  The 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  cere- 
mony was  far  from  propitious  for  the 
flight  of  artificial  birds,  yet  before  he 
left  Villacoublay  M.  Millerand  gave  the 
signal  for  the  dislocation  of  the  aerial 
force.  In  a  few  minutes  the  majority  of 
the  avlons  were  in  the  air  returning  to 
their  respective  aviation  centres,  and 
at  nightfall  only  five,  of  which  the 
motors  refused  to  work,  were  left  on 
the  review  ground.  In  connection 
with  this  review  and  the  manoeuvres 
which  had  preceded  it,  Colonel  Hirsch- 
auer calculated  that  even  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1912 — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring — 
the  French  military  aviators  covered 
In  the  air  more  than  400,000  kilo- 
metres (248,000  miles)— that  is  to  say, 
they  travelled  a  distance  equal  to  ten 
times  round  the  earth.  No  official 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  dis- 
tance flown  by  the  French  military 
pilots  in  the  other  eight  months  of 
1912,  but  with  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  avlons  and  pilots,  and  the 
more  propitious  summer  and  autumn 
weather,  it  must  have  been  formidable. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able 
to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense augmentation  in  the  length  and 
duration  of  flights  in  1912,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  aeroplane  accidents 
in  France,  entailing  serious  Injury  or 
death  to  pilots  and  passengers,  is  pro- 
portionately much  smaller  than  in  1911. 


In  the  long  speech  Colonel  Hirschauer 
made  on  27th  June  last  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  the  quality  of  Gov- 
ernment Commissary,  he  stated  that 
in  the  second  half  of  1911  nine  mill, 
tary  aviators  met  with  fatal  accidents. 
At  that  moment  there  were  120  mili- 
tary aviation  pilots  who  during  the  six 
months  had  travelled  in  the  air  a  dis- 
tance of  about  300,000  kilometres  (186,- 
000  miles).  The  statistics  of  the  first 
six  months  of  1912  show  the  number 
of  military  aviation  pilots  had  in- 
creased to  250 — that  Is  to  say,  to  more 
than  double  those  existing  at  the  end 
of  1911.  The  250  aviators  had,  be- 
tween 1st  January  and  30th  June 
1912,  according  to  Colonel  Hirschauer's 
calculations,  covered  in  the  air  the  ex- 
traordinary distance  of  650,000  kilo- 
metres (403397  miles).  The  number  of 
fatal  accidents  was  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1911,  but 
the  distance  flown  was  more  than 
double.  Consequently  the  accidents 
had  diminished  proportionately  more 
than  50  per  cent  That  great  de- 
crease is  undoubtedly  owing  both  to 
the  greater  skill  of  the  pilote  and,  per- 
haps not  least  to  the  many  important 
Improvements  introduced  into  the  mili- 
tary avlons,  as  well  as  to  the  greater 
reliability  of  the  motors  employed. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  develop* 
ment  given  aviation  at  the  hydro-aero- 
plane competition  held  at  Monaco  last 
April  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  from 
a  naval  point  of  view.  A  couple  of 
months  before  it  opened,  the  only 
hydro-aeroplanes  which  could  be  said 
to  exist  were  Volsln's  "Canard"  (Duck) 
and  the  Curtlss  machine  built  in 
America.  Yet  two  aquatic  artificial 
birds  constructed  in  France  by  two 
brothers  of  English  birth  carried  off 
the  first  and  second  prizes,  while  In 
addition  to  the  Voisin  and  Curtiss 
machines  two  other  French-built  hy- 
dro-aeroplanes figured  very  honorably 
in  the  competition.    In  the  month  of 
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August  no  fewer  than  twelve  hydro- 
aeroplanes were  entered  for  the  three 
days'     competition     at    Saint     Malo, 
which    culminated    in    the    cross-sea 
flight  from  Saint  Malo  to  Jersey  and 
back  to  the  French  port     Too  many 
accidents   occurred   during   the   three 
days'  flights,  but  they  proved  that  a 
fall  into  the  sea  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  a  fall  on  land.    The  Monaco  and 
Saint    Malo    meetings,    however,    did 
more  to  draw  attention  to  the  problems 
connected  with  hydro-aerial  navigation 
than    to   solve    them.     They  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  because  the  hydro- 
aerial  craft  has  to  navigate  both  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  in  the 
air.    At  the  present  moment  the  hydro- 
aeroplanes  can   be  divided  into   two 
categories — the   flying   boat    and   the 
floating  aeroplane.     The   former  has 
bearing-surfaces  fixed  on   a  boat-like 
body,  whereas  the  latter  is  an  aero- 
plane provided  with  two  and  generally 
three  floats,  to  prevent  It  from  sinking 
when  It  descends  on  the  water,   in- 
stead of   the   ordinary   two  or  more 
wheels  for  descent  on  land.    It  is  note- 
worthy   that   all   the   six   hydro-aero- 
planes which  won  prizes  at  the  Saint 
Malo  competition  were  provided  with 
two  floats,  and  generally  with  a  third 
placed  under  the  tail  of  the  flying  ap- 
paratus.     Nevertheless    it    would    be 
rash  to  condemn  the  flying  boat  on 
that   account,   because   if   the  hydro- 
aeroplanes on  that  occasion  had  been 
obliged  to  descend  on  the  open  sea 
instead    of    on    comparatively    calm 
water  in  ports,  all  of  them  would  surely 
have  been  swamped. 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  hydro-aero- 
planes which  competed  at  St  Malo 
could  have  lived  on  a  rough  sea  has 
inspired  the  invention  of  improved 
floats  and  "monocoques."  Many  of 
them  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
Aerial  Locomotion  held  in  Paris  at  the 
end  of  October  and  in  the  beginning  of 
November.    The  "monocoque"  or  flying 


boat  was  most  strikingly  represented 
In  that  show  by  a  veritable  hydro-aero- 
plane furnished  with  a  pair  of  mono- 
plane wings  and  an  additional  bearing- 
surface  in  front,  just  behind  the  four- 
bladed  propeller.    Attached  to  each  side 
of  the  boat  is  a  wide  float  destined 
not  only  to  support  a  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  machine  on  the  water, 
but  also  to  prevent  it  from  capsizing. 
This     hydro-aeroplane     invented     by 
Breguet  is  driven  by  a  120-h.p.,  Canton 
Unn4   motor.      The    building    of   this 
aerial  vessel,  as  It  may  fitly  be  called, 
having  been  completed  only  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Salon,  its  ca- 
pacity to  navigate  on  the  sea  and  in 
the  air  had  not  been  tested  before  It 
was  exhibited  on  the  official  stand  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine  by  whom  it 
had  been  ordered.     The  contract  for 
the  machine  stipulates  it  must  travel 
1000    kilometres    (621    miles)    without 
stopping,  at  a  speed  of  at  least  140 
kilometres   (87  miles)   an  hour.     The 
hydro-aeroplanes    which    best    repre- 
sented in  the  Salon  the  type  provided 
with  floats  were  those  which  respect- 
ively carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the 
Monaco  and  -Saint  Malo  competitions, 
but  the  form,  the  size,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  floats  have  been  modified 
and  greatly  improved. 

It  would  be  useless  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  invention  to  attempt  to 
pronounce  on  the  respective  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
types  of  hydro-aeroplanes.  It  is  pretty 
sure  that,  like  the  monoplane  and  bi- 
plane, each  of  them  will  be  able  to 
render  different  services.  However 
that  may  be,  hydro-aeroplanes  seem 
destined  to  be  used  for  coast  defence, 
reconnoitring  far  out  to  sea  from 
naval  ports  and  arsenals,  and  to  be 
carried  on  board  ship  for  reconnoitring 
if  need  in  mid-ocean.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly constitute  a  new  formidable 
weapon  of  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare.    It  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
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vlsable,  if  not  indispensable,  to  fur- 
nish the  hydro-aeroplanes  employed 
in  coast  defence  and  for  reconnoitring 
from  ports  with  wheels  as  well  as 
floats,  to  enable  them  to  descend  on 
land  in  case  of  need.  Those  carried 
on  board  ship  will  probably  not  require 
wheels  for  starting  off  the  deck,  as 
they  could  be  let  down  on  the  sea  by 
means  of  a  crane,  unless  a  practical 
method  of  launching  them  into  the  air 
is  invented.  An  ordinary  aeroplane 
can  take  flight  off  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel without  any  great  risk,  but  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  provide  for  its  safe 
return.  In  perfectly  calm  weather  a 
landing  on  the  deck  might  be  effected 
by  an  exceptionally  skilful  pilot,  but  the 
slightest  rolling  or  tossing  of  the  ship 
would  make  the  operation  virtually  im- 
possible. Whether  the  hydro-aeroplane 
be  provided  with  wheels  or  not,  its  de- 
parture from  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
would  certainly  never  present  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  an  ordinary  aero- 
plane, and  on  returning  after  fulfilling 
its  mission  it  would,  even  with  a 
rough  sea,  always  And  water  suffi- 
ciently free  from  breakers  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  vessel  to  enable  it  to  alight 
on  it  without  being  swamped.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  ship  carrying  aero- 
planes should  not  have  on  board  a 
floating  platform  or  raft  which  could 
be  let  down  on  the  sea,  and  on  which 
the  hydro-aeroplane  could  be  steered 
by  its  pilot  Being  made  fast  on  the 
platform,  the  aerial  craft  could  be 
hoisted  to  its  place  on  deck.  It  may  be 
that  even  simpler  means  of  hoisting 
the  hydro-aeroplane  off  the  sea  without 
the  use  of  a  floating  platform  will  be 
invented.  As  an  aeroplane  ship  need 
not  be  a  fighting  vessel,  the  number 
of  aerial  craft  It  could  transport  would 
be  considerable. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  distance 
separating  the  coasts  of  two  hostile 
naval  powers  does  not  any  longer  en- 
sure the  safety  of  their  naval  ports 


and  the  shipping  in  them  against  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  aerial  craft  Car- 
ried on  board  ship  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, the  hydro-aeroplanes  could  take 
flight,  and  by  dropping  explosives 
play  a  most  important  part  in  a  naval 
action  or  in  an  attack  on  ships  at 
anchor,  or,  again,  on  ports  which  they 
could  bombard  from  the  air.  To  pro- 
vide against  all  eventualities,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  for  a  naval  power 
to  be  prepared  to  repel  attacks  which, 
in  case  of  war,  would  be  made  on  its 
naval  forces  by  aerial  vessels  of  all 
sorts—dirigibles  and  aeroplanes.  The 
Continental  Powers  are  not  neglecting 
the  study  of  aerial  warfare.  In  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  falling  to  keep 
pace  with  them  and  ot  suffering  defeat 
in  the  air,  her  mighty  Dreadnoughts, 
Ac.,  might  be  so  crippled  by  explo- 
sives rained  down  on  them  from  the 
enemy's  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  that 
a  fleet  transporting  an  invading  army 
might  And  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  English  coast 

One  of  the  avlons  employed  at  the 
French  Autumn  Manoeuvres  was  pro- 
vided with  a  wireless  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus, which  rendered  very  remark- 
able services,  but  none  of  them  was 
either  armor-plated  or  armed.  The 
Permanent  Inspector  of  Military  Avia- 
tion is  not  however,  neglecting  the 
study  of  the  many  complex  problems 
connected  with  war  in  the  air.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  results  of  the  re- 
cent sham-flghting  in  France  was  the 
clear  demonstration  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  provide  military  aeroplanes 
with  defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 
The  French  Government  already  pos- 
sesses a  fair  number  of  avlons  armed 
with  quick-firing  guns,  and  at  the 
Salon  of  Aerial  Locomotion,  which  was 
essentially  a  military  show,  several 
of  the  most  renowned  aeroplane  con- 
structors exhibited  armor-plated  ma- 
chines armed  with  Hotchklss  guns. 
Others  exhibited  apparatuses  for  bomb- 
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dropping,  with  instruments  destined  to 
ensure  the  correctness  of  aim  from 
almost  any  altitude.  It  Is  needless  to 
say  those  apparatuses  and  instruments 
are  not  perfect,  but  since  the  award 
of  the*  first  year's  Michelin  Aero-Target 
prize  to  Mr.  Scott  In  the  month  of 
August  last,  numerous  inventors  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  accurate 
aim  in  bomb-dropping.  The  result  of 
their  efforts  will  be  seen  during  the 
competition  for  the  Michelin  Aero* 
Target  prize  of  1913.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  it  will  be  yet  more  satis- 
factory  than  that  obtained  in  1912, 
when  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
£2000  prize  dropped  twelve  out  of  fif- 
teen projectiles,  each  weighing  7  kilo- 
grammes 100  grammes  (about  15%  lbs.) 
on  a  circular  target  having  a  diameter 
Ol  20  metres  (65  feet  8  Inches)  from  an 
altitude  of  200  metres  (656  feet).  The 
£1000  prize  for  the  dropping  of  bombs 
from  the  height  of  800  metres  (2625 
feet)  was  not  awarded.  This  compe- 
tition was  considered  so  Important 
that  it  was  controlled  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  who  provided  the 
projectiles,  traced  the  target  on  the 
military  manoeuvring-fleld  at  Camp  de 
Chalons,  and  constructed  the  necessary 
shelter  for  the  Aero  Club  and  military 
controllers.  They  have  undertaken  to 
do  the  same  in  1913. 

The  armor-plating  of  military  avions 
is  destined  to  protect,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  the  pilot  and  passengers, 
but  the  vital  parts  of  the  machine. 
In  most  cases  it  consists  either  of  a 
steel  plate  or  of  two  thin  steel  plates 
with  a  fibre  mattress  between  them. 
It  is  placed  under  the  seats  of  the 
aviators,  and  extended  under  the  motor 
and  round  the  body  of  the  avion  to 
protect  the  persons  and  motor  against 
rifle  fire  from  the  earth  beneath  them, 
and  from  fire  from  hostile  avions  navi- 
gating at  a  height  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  aerial  craft  The  propeller  is 
left  unprotected,  as  are  also  the  bear- 
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Ing-surfaces,  which,  however,  might  be 
riddled  with  bullets  without  entailing 
the  immediate  fall  of  the  aeroplane. 
The  armament  of  avions  must  depend 
on  the  weight  they  can  carry.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  speak  of  mono- 
seated  aeroplanes  as  fighting  craft. 
However,  the  French  military  authori- 
ties possess  a  large  number  of  double- 
seated  avions  propelled  by  70  and  80 
hjp.  motors  of  various  descriptions, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  own  weight, 
can  safely  transport  850  kilogrammes 
(770  lbs.)  In  that  total  is  included  the 
pilot  and  passenger  (military  observer, 
or  gunner),  weighing  on  an  average  at' 
least  75  kilogrammes  each,  or  a  total 
of  150  kilogrammes  (330  lbs.)  The 
weight  of  the  gasolene  and  lubricating 
oil  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  voyage  to  be  under- 
taken. Roughly  speaking,  the  two 
types  of  70  and  80  h.  p.  motors,  with 
which  the  majority  of  the  French  mili- 
tary aeroplanes  are  furnished,  consume 
from  30  to  35  litres  of  gasolene  and 
from  2  to  7  litres  of  lubricating  oil 
an  hour,  according  to  the  type  of 
motor — rotary  or  stationary.  As  the 
litre  of  gasolene  weighs  about  700 
grammes,  the  weight  for  the  hour's, 
flight  would  be  from  21  to  24  kilo- 
grammes, 500  grammes  for  the  gaso- 
lene and  from  2  to  7  kilogrammes  or 
rather  less  for  the  oil,  or  a  total  vary- 
ing between  23  and  31%  kilogrammes 
(50%  and  69%  lbs.)  Supposing  the 
speed  of  the  avion  to  be  80  kilometres 
(50  miles)  an  hour,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fuel,  &c.,  consumed  to  be  only  50 
lbs.,  the  machine  would  have  to  be 
laden  with  150  lbs.  of  gasolene,  &c.,for 
a  flight  of  three  hours,  in  which  time 
it  would  cover  in  the  air  150  miles.  Of 
course,  the  distance  on  the  earth  would 
be  proportionately  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  favorable 
or  adverse  wind.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  with  the,  say,  70  lbs.  consumption  of 
gasolene  and  lubricating  oil  per  hour 
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the  avion  travelled  at  a  speed  of  60 
miles  an  hour,  the  distance  covered  In 
the  air  in  three  hours  would  be  180 
miles,  and  the  weight  of  the  gasolene, 
&c,  required  would  be  210  lbs.     The 
pilot   and   gunner   weighing   together 
about  380  lbs.,  the  margin  left  for  the 
transport  of  war  material  would  con- 
sequently be  in  the  first  case  290  lbs. 
and  in  the  second  290  lbs.,  which  is  evi- 
dently Insufficient  for  a  fighting  avion. 
Though  fighting  avions  must  there- 
fore carry  heavy  loads,  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  what  dimensions  they  will 
assume.     Indeed   many  factors  enter 
into  the  problem  of  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity   of    the    bearing-surfaces,    and 
amongst  them  is  that  of  the  speed  of 
the  flying  apparatus,  the  increase  of 
which  cannot  be  obtained  to  any  very 
large  extent  without  a  more  powerful 
motor,  naturally  heavy  and  consuming 
an  increasingly  large  quantity  of  gaso- 
lene compared  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  speed  it  can  impart  to  the  ma- 
chine.   At  the  present  moment  rotary 
motors  of  160  and  200  h.p.  exist    The 
French  army,  however,  possesses  but 
few  of  them,  because  even  the  160-h.p. 
engine  had  not  till  recently  been  made 
sufficiently  reliable.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  that  with  160  or  200  h.p.  the 
rotary  motor  has  reached  the  limit  at 
which  it  can  be  employed  with  safety 
on  flying  machines  such  as  they  are 
made  to-day.    The  stationary  air-cooled 
motor  permits  of  greater  development, 
but  the  space  it  occupies  is  a  draw- 
back which  has  induced  inventors  to 
turn    their   attention   to   water-cooled 
aviation    engines.      Speed    itself    has, 
moreover.   Its   inconveniences,    if   not 
while  the  aeroplane  is  in  the  air,  at 
least   when   the   machine   returns    to 
earth.     Among  the  other  factors   of 
the  problem  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  bearing-surfaces  are  their  form 
and   position.     In   the   existing   aero- 
planes that  capacity  varies  between  12 
tor.  80  kilogrammes  (26%  to  66  lbs.)  per 


square  metre   (10%   square  feet). 

If  increased  carrying  capacity  is  re- 
quired for  fighting  avions,  it  is  also 
important  for  the  aeroplanes  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  employ  in  the  sanitary  service 
of  the  army.  Till  now  the  French  mili- 
tary authorities  have  not  adopted  any 
of  the  various  projects  submitted  to  it 
with  that  object  in  view,  but  it  facili- 
tated the  experiments  made  by  Doctor 
Reymond  during  the  French  Autumn 
Manoeuvres.  The  Senator  aviator  be- 
longing to  the  territorial  army  was  au- 
thorized to  use  his  aeroplane  to  seek 
the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Groups  of  men  and  isolated  soldiers 
had  been  left  to  represent  them.  Some 
were  clustered  together  under  trees, 
others  were  hidden  behind  hedges,  Ac., 
but  Doctor  Reymond  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering them  all.  On  one  occasion  he 
returned  to  camp  rather  cast  down  be- 
cause, though  he  had  explored  the 
whole  district  where  the  sham  fight- 
ing had  taken  place,  he  had  failed  to 
find  any  of  the  supposed  wounded  men. 
He  was,  however,  soon  consoled  by 
the  information  that  no  men  had  been 
left  on  the  field.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment was  so  encouraging  that  the 
Minister  of  War,  knowing  well  that 
so  many  brave  wounded  men  are 
often  left  on  the  battlefield  for  many 
hours,  and  sometimes  for  days,  before 
they  are  discovered  by  the  medical  ex- 
ploring parties,  is,  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Military  Sanitary  Service,  studying 
the  question  of  a  flying  search  corps 
which  would,  almost  Immediately  after 
the  fighting,  Indicate  to  the  Ambulance 
Corps  the  exact  spots  where  the 
wounded  are  lying. 

On  its  side  the  French  Red  Cross 
Society  Is  examining  the  project  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  Major  Perret  of  the 
99th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  for  the  utili- 
zation of  aeroplanes  in  the  evacuation 
of  at  least  the  most  seriously  wounded 
soldiers.  Major  Perret  does  not  pro- 
pose to  send  aeroplanes  to  the  battle- 
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field,  but  to  hold  them  in  readiness  at 
the  field  ambulances.  It  is  only  after 
their  wounds  have  been  summarily 
dressed  that  he  would  place  the  men 
on  aeroplanes  which  could  transport 
them  rapidly  and  without  any  sort  of 
Jolting  to  hospitals  in  the  rear,  where 
they  could  be  at  once  properly  attended 
to.  He  contends  that  many  valuable 
lives  would  be  thus  saved.  Some  of 
the  most  capable  aeroplane  constructors 
have  assured  Major  Perret  they  could 
build  machines  to  transport  four 
wounded  men  in  a  lying  position.  That 
being  the  case,  and  as  the  ordinary 
ambulance  wagon  does  not  travel  at 
an  average  of  more  than  four  miles  an 
hour  under  favorable  conditions,  Major 
Ferret  calculates  that  one  aeroplane 
could  do  the  work  of  several  ambu- 
lance cars,  even  were  they  automo- 
biles. Moreover,  the  wounded  men 
would  be  spared  the  long  and  painful 
Journey,  often  lasting  many  hours. 
Indeed,  in  half  an  hour  an  aeroplane 
carrying  four  wounded  soldiers  could 
cover  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles, 
whereas  an  ordinary  ambulance  wag- 
on conveying  the  same  number  of 
men  in  the  same  lying  position  would 
take  about  six  hours!  Allowing  half 
an  hour  for  unloading,  &c,  the  aero- 
plane could  make  the  voyage  five 
times,  and  transport  twenty  wounded 
men  in  the  time  the  ordinary  ambu- 
lance car  would  occupy  in  transporting 
its  first  load  of  four  soldiers!  The  am- 
bulance car  would  then  occupy  another 
five  hours  to  return  for  a  second 
batch  of  wounded.  The  French  Red 
Gross  Society  has  promised  to  assist 
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Major  Perret  In   making  a   practical 
demonstration  of  his  project 

Without  going  into  particulars  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  French 
fleet  of  dirigibles,  which  is  to  be  rein- 
forced considerably,  it  is  undeniably 
insignificant  compared  with  that  of 
Germany.  However,  the  French  feel 
confidence  in  their  avions  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  aerial  Dreadnoughts  in 
case  of  war.  The  means  of  wrecking 
them  have  been  and  are  still  being 
studied  most  seriously,  and  various 
projectiles  destined  to  be  dropped 
from  aeroplanes  on  them,  or  fired  from 
avions  at  them,  have  been  examined 
with  care.  Considerable  secrecy  is  ob- 
served on  this  important  matter.  So 
far  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
possible  to  foresee,  a  dirigible  sent  on 
a  mission  in  war-time  will  require  to 
be  protected  against  the  attack  of  aero- 
planes not  only  by  the  guns  and  pro- 
jectiles it  may  carry,  but  by  avions, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  drive  off  the 
enemy's  aerial  craft  heavier  than  air. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
the  French  do  not  view  without  anxiety 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  their  former 
foes  not  only  to  Increase  the  already 
formidable  advance  they  possess  In  di- 
rigibles, but  also  to  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, them  in  military  aviation.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  have  already 
trained  800  military  aviators,  whereas 
France  possesses  550  or  000.  The  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  French  is  thus 
still  considerable,  especially  as  their 
pilots  are  much  more  experienced  than 
the  German  military  aviators. 

fl\  F.  Farman. 


HONESTY. 

By  M.  E.  Fbavois. 

neyed  away  on  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  to  pitch  their  camp  on  the  waste 
Shroton  Fair  was  over.    The  proprie-     ground   outside    some    larger    village, 
tors  of  the  merry-go-rounds  had  Jour-     there  to  make  fresh  profits  before  re- 
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turning  home.  Some  of  the  gipsy  vans, 
too,  had  disappeared,  but  the  more 
respectable  of  the  stall-holders  were 
glad  to  remain  in  their  actual  quar- 
ters for  the  night  to  rest  and  recuper- 
ate before  continuing  their  travels. 

"Well,  we've  done  a  good  bit  o' 
business  to-week,"  remarked  Zachary, 
locking  the  tin  money  box  after  com- 
pleting the  tale  of  its  contents.  "Wood- 
bury Hill  was  good  but  I  d'  'low  Shro- 
ton's  been  better.  Ye've  a-brought  me 
luck,  my  dear!  Why,  we  was  regular 
cleared  out  o*  goods.  If  Fair  had 
lasted  a  day  longer  us  shouldn't  ha'  had 
nothin'  to  8611." 

Honesty  nodded  without  speaking; 
then  raising  her  arms  above  her  head, 
she  gave  a  little  weary  stretch. 

"I  d*  'low  you'm  reg'lar  tired  out, 
though,"  said  her  husband  solicitously. 
"Talkin'  about  the  Fun  o'  the  Fair, 
there's  not  much  fun  for  folks  what 
makes  their  livin'  by  'em." 

"I  suppose  ye've  never  been  on  a 
round-about,  Zachary,"  said  Honesty. 
"There,  I  should  just  about  ha'  liked  a 
ride  on  one  o'  them  little  harses!  But 
no  matter  how  many  fairs  we  do  go  to 
there'll  never  be  time  for  that  I'll 
alius  be  too  busy  sellin'." 

"Well,  fancy  me  bein'  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  o'  that!"  exclaimed  Short 
remorsefully.  "  »Tis  but  nait'ral  as 
ye  should  ha'  wanted  to  try  the  round- 
abouts at  your  age — wi'  me  bein'  a 
staid  wold  feller  'tis  different!  But  I 
could  easy  ha'  let  ye  off  for  half-an- 
hour  If  it  had  but  crossed  my  mind. 
Ye  could  ha'  tried  them  all  in  that 
time — the  round-abouts,  and  the  swing- 
boats,  and  the  helter-skelter.— Bide  a 
bit,  though,  the  helter-skelter's  here 
yet  Come  along,  and  we'll  see  if  we 
can't  find  the  owner.  He'll  not  be  a- 
bed,  I  don't  think— and  if  he's  down  at 
the  public  1'U  ferret  him  out  I'm— 
I'm  blowed  if  ye  shan't  have  a  little 
bit  o'  fun  so  late  as  it  is.  Better  late 
than  never!" 


"Oh,  Zachary,  would  ye?"  exclaimed 
Honesty,  half -delighted,  half -reluctant 
"But  won't  the  man  think  it  queer? 
And  I  don't  know  as  I'd  like  to  have  ye 
to  fetch  him  out  of  the  public-house." 
"Now  pop  on  your  hat,  little  'ooman, 
and  don't  let's  have  any  hangin'  back. 
You  an'  me  Is  goin'  to  try  the  helter- 
skelter  if  I  do  have  to  push  ye  off 
from  the  top  myself." 

It  was  a  warm  bright  night  with  a 
full  moon  which  brought  out  every  de- 
tail of  the  somewhat  fantastic  scene: 
the  groups  of  people  standing  about 
their  dismantled  stalls  or  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  their  caravans,  the  pick- 
eted horses,  the  spaces  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  merry-go-rounds  but  empty 
now  of  all  save  d&brls,  a  deserted 
shooting  gallery  or  two.  Zachary  and 
his  wife  threaded  their  way  through 
these  until  they  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  helter-skelter  reared  its  imposing- 
looking  tower. 

A  tall  man  was  leaning  against  the 
closed  door  of  this  erection,  smoking 
a  meditative  pipe. 

"Hello!"  cried  Zachary.  "Be  you  the 
proprietor  of  this  here  show,  Malster?" 

"Looks  like  it,  don't  It?"  rejoined 
the  other,  without  removing  his  pipe. 

"Weil,  I  don't  know  as  It  do,"  re- 
torted Zachary.  "Door's  shut  and  no- 
body's so  very  likely  to  carry  off  thik 
tower  in  his  pocket  Ye  mid  easy  ha' 
gone  off  to  the  village  and  me  or  any- 
body else  mid  ha'  come  and  stood 
again'  thik  wall  for  the  sake  of  a  rest 
There  mid  be  somebody  a-leanin*  up 
again'  my  van  now  an'  yet  It's  me 
what's  the  proprietor." 

"Oh,  there,  shut  up!"  returned  the 
other  with  a  good-humored  grin,  'Tve 
been  talkin'  myself  hoarse  all  day  and 
I'm  not  in  the  humor  for  any  more 
argufying." 

"See  here,  neighbor,"  said  Zachary, 
persuasively,  "I  don't  want  no  argu- 
fying—I  did  but  wish  to  make  sure 
as  thik  here  helter-skelter  did  belong 
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to  'ee.  I  do  want  to  do  a  bit  o'  busi- 
ness wi'  ye,  d'ye  see?  My  missus  here, 
she  is  but  a  young  un,  and  she've 
never  been  on  a  helter-skelter.  Us  ha' 
been  so  busy  all  day  it  did  never 
cross  my  mind  to  think  she'd  fancy  a 
ride— but  If  it  isn't  too  late  she'd  like 
one  now." 

"What,  now?"  ejaculated  the  other, 
taking  out  his  pipe  and  staring,  "at 
this  time  o'  night?  It  can't  be  done. 
I'm  dog  tired— just  goin'  to  turn  in." 
"Five  minutes  wouldn't  kill  ye,"  per- 
sisted Zachary.  "I'm  willing  to  pay 
a  double  price." 

"Are  ye?"  said  the  man,  apparently 
unmoved. 

"Come,  now,"  resumed  Zachary, 
"don't  ye  be  so  ill-natured.  My  little 
'ooman  have  reg'lar  set  her  heart  on 
this  ride,  and  I  balnt  a-going  to  disap- 
point her.  Will  a  shillin'  do?  Come, 
a  shillin'.  That's  as  much  as  ye'd  take 
off  four  customers!  Ye  can't  for  shame 
hold  back." 

"I  don't  know  how  it's  to  be  done, 
though,"  grumbled  the  other  hesi- 
tatingly; "my  mate  he's  gone  down- 
along  to  the  village.  It  takes  two  for 
this  job— one  to  push  off  at  the  top 
and  one  to  ketch  hold  at  the  bottom." 
"I'll  ketch  my  missus,  if  that's  all," 
said  Short  blithely.  "Now  then,  hurry 
up,  my  good  feller— us'U  get  through 
with  this  job,  and  then  toddle  back  to 
bed." 

"Well,  you're  a  couple  of  lunies  in 
my  opinion,"  remarked  the  proprietor 
of  the  helter-skelter,  "but  hand  over 
that  shillin',  and  ye  can  have  your 
fancy." 

Honesty  almost  wished  that  her 
passing  whim  had  remained  ungrati- 
fled  when  she  was  ushered  into  the 
stuffy  interior  of  the  wooden  tower 
and  hauled  up  the  ladder  by  its  owner, 
who  held  a  lighted  match  in  one  hand 
wbfle  he  assisted  her  with  the  other. 
Before  she  had  time  to  breathe  after 
this  ascent  she  was  drawn  through  a 


narrow  aperture  on  to  a  platform  and 
dumped  in  a  sitting  position  on  a  small 
mat;  then  with  the  brief  ejaculation: 
"Off  you  go,"  and  a  simultaneous  push 
on  the  small  of  her  back,  she  found 
herself  spinning  down  the  inclined 
gangway  which  encircled  the  tower  in 
corkscrew  fashion,  being  received  in 
Zachary's  outstretched  arms  just  as 
she  was  about  to  be  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground. 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  it?"  cried  he, 
laughing,  as  he  steadied  her  on  her 
feet 

"I  don't  know —  'twas  so  quick;  I 
was  off  before  I'd  time  to  think  about 
it" 

"Have  another  turn  then  and  see  if 
it  do  come  up  to  your  fancy." 

"Oh,  Zachary,  I  couldn't  let  ye 
throw  away  another  shillin'." 

"I  dare  say  he'll  do  it  for  less  the 
second  time,"  said  Zachary,  who  was 
prudent  as  well  as  tender.  "Hi  Mals- 
ter,  don't  come  down  for  a  bit!  Will 
ye  give  my  missis  another  ride  for  six- 
pence?" 

"If  it  was  worth  a  shillin'  before 
it's  worth  a  shillin'  now,"  returned  the 
other.  His  bearded  face  was  only  a 
blur  in  the  shadow. 

"No,"  said  Zachary,  "You've  un- 
locked the  door,  and  you'm  up  there 
now.  Tlie  young  lady  can  find  her 
way  up  by  herself.  Sixpence  or 
nothin'." 

"Very  well,  then,"  agreed  the  show- 
man. 

Guided  partly  by  the  moon's  rays 
from  without,  and  partly  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  a  match  held  at  the 
aperture,  Honesty  again  ascended  the 
ladder,  her  subsequent  flight  through 
the  air  being  accompanied  by  peals  of 
girlish  laughter. 

"I  did  like  it,"  she  cried  ecstatically, 
as  her  husband  once  more  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  "  'Bes,  I  did  like  it  just 
about!  'Twas  like  flying!  I  am  glad 
I  had  that  second  ride." 
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Clinging  to  his  arm  she  laughed  and 
chattered  on  their  way  back  to  the 
van  with  a  gaiety  such  as  she  had 
not  shown  during  the  preceding 
days,  and  Zachary,  In  his  good-natured 
lumbering  way,  rallied  her  on  her 
childishness. 

"There,  I  be  pure  sorry  I  didn't  buy 
ye  a  doll  for  a  fairin',  or  a  monkey  on 
a  8 tick!  I  won't  forget  next  time — 
an'  ye  shall  have  a  shy  or  two  at  the 
cocoanuts,  and  spend  a  few  pence  in 
the  shooting  galleries." 

'"Ees,  I'd  like  to  do  all  that,"  re- 
turned Honesty.  "I'm  not  sure  about 
the  doll,  though." 

She  paused  with  her  foot  on  the 
lower  step  of  the  van. 

"I  d'  low  you  reckon  I'm  an  awful 
baby." 

The  big  man  standing  on  the  ground 
put  his  arm  round  her;  their  heads 
were  just  on  a  level. 

"I  am  quite  satisfied,"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her,  and  Honesty  mounted  the 
remaining  steps  singing  for  pure 
blltheness  of  heart. 

Though  they  were  afoot  at  dawn  and 
only  halted  once  throughout  the  day, 
their  progress  was  necessarily  so  slow 
that  it  was  almost  dusk  before  they 
reached  Fendleton  Farm.  Stanley  was 
sent  on  with  his  vehicle  to  Stalbrldge, 
and  Honesty  had  suggested  leaving 
their  own  van  at  Sturminster  and  pro- 
ceeding on  foot  to  the  farm,  but  Zach- 
ary scouted  the  Idea.  Prince  would 
want  seeing  to  after  his  travels,  and 
they  themselves  would  be  tired;  what 
would  be  the  use  of  throwing  away 
money  for  putting  up  at  an  inn  and 
giving  themselves  the  additional  two 
miles'  tramp  when  all  could  be  avoided 
by  a  halt  in  Jonathan  Shorfs  yard? 

When  the  van  came  creaking  through 
the  well-known  white  gate,  two  or 
three  men's  figures  emerged  from  the 
stables,  and  Honesty's  heart  stood  still. 
Only  for  a  moment  though,  for  among 
the  voices  which  hailed  them  the  fami- 


liar tones  which  she  dreaded  to  hear 
were  absent 

"Now  then,  what  are  you  doin* 
here?" 

"No  gipsy  folk  allowed  on  these 
premises." 

"You're  pretty  cool,  you  and  your 
van!  Ye'll  have  to  clear  off  out  o* 
this." 

"Why,  don't  ye  know  me,  Bob?" 
cried  Honesty,  quickly  descending  and 
extending  her  hand  to  the  last  speaker, 
whose  white  whiskers,  showing  even 
in  the  dim  light,  proclaimed  his  iden- 
tity. "I'm  Honesty— -Honesty  Cuff 
that  was.  I'm  married  now,  an'  me 
an'  my  husband  have  come  to  see 
Uncle  Jonathan." 

"You'm  kindly  welcome,  I'm  sure," 
responded  the  stableman,  cordially.  "I 
heared  summat  about  your  beln'  wed, 
but  I  didn't  know  who  to.  And  so 
that's  your  husband?" 

He  extended  a  rough  hand  to  Zach- 
ary, who  shook  it  warmly.  The  other 
men,  after  staring  hard  at  the  new- 
comers, turned  their  attention  to  the 
van,  which  they  inspected  with  deep 
Interest 

"Ye'd  best  unhitch  that  horse,  Ben," 
cried  old  Bob,  to  one  of  his  underlings. 
"Unhitch  en  an'  give  en  summat  to 
chaw  at" 

"Oh,  but,  pVape— p'r*aps  Cousin 
Robert  wouldn't  be  pleased,"  faltered 
Honesty,  as  Ben  laid  his  hand  on 
Prince's  bridle. 

"Nay,  now,  that  'ull  be  all  right 
Maister  Robert  'ud  be  the  last  to  leave 
a  poor  horse  standing  1'  the  shafts,  but 
he's  away  from  home  and  'ull  not  be 
here  to  find  fault  anyways." 

Honesty's  spirits  rose  with  a  bound; 
a  certain  haunting  memory  which  had 
overshadowed  her  when  the  proposed 
visit  was  first  mooted  and  had  ren- 
dered her  tongue-tied  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  Journey  was  now  laid  to 
rest  Cousin  Robert  was  away;  she 
need  dread  no  chance  allusions  to  that 
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bygone  episode,  which  she  could  not 
now  recall  without  shame.  She  could 
devote  her  attention  peacefully  and 
naturally  to  the  old  man  whom,  in 
spite  of  her  forced  neglect  of  late,  she 
so  dearly  loved. 

"How  Is  the  master,  Bob?"  she 
asked,  as  she  turned  towards  the 
house. 

"Kothln'  to  boast  of.  Ah,  he's  fal- 
terin\  poor  wold  gentleman.  He  do 
wander  by  times.  Ye'll  find  a  great 
change  in  him." 

Honesty's  face  was  serious  again, 
as  she  preceded  her  husband  into  the 
kitchen. 

Old  Jonathan,  who  had  been  dozing 
in  the  chimney  corner,  raised  his  head 
as  they  entered,  and  gazed  at  them  at 
first  unrecognizingly;  but  presently 
his  face  lit  up:— 

"Why,  'tis  Honesty,  bain't  it?"  he 
asked,  "Little  Honesty  Cuff!" 

"  'Ees,  'tis  me  sure  enough,  Uncle," 
cried  she,  half  laughing  and  half  cry- 
ing. "But  I  bain't  Honesty  Cuff  no 
more.  My  name's  same  as  your  own 
now — Honesty  Shart" 

"Why,  did  Robert  marry  ye  after 
all?"  queried  the  old  man.  "Is  that 
what  he  did  go  away  for?  Well,  there, 
I  never  thought  he'd  marry  ye." 

Honesty  gasped:— 

"No,  Uncle,  no,  dear,  to  be  sure, 
whatever  did  put  such  a  notion  in  your 
head!  Zachary's  my  husband's  name 
— Zuchary  Shart— a  cousin  o'  your  own, 
too.  He  do  drive  a  van,  and  he've 
a-got  a  very  good  business  in  the  crock- 
ery line.  Here  Zachary!  come  and  let 
Uncle  Jonathan  see  ye." 

She  drew  Zachary  forward  as  she 
spoke,  keeping  her  hand  on  his  wrist 
while  the  old  man  stared  up  at  him 
with  his  dim  blue  eyes. 

"Zachary  Shart,"  repeated  Jonathan 
vacantly.  "He  can't  be  no  relation 
o'  mine.  I  did  never  set  eyes  on  him 
before." 

He  gazed  at  Zachary's  burly  person. 


knitting   his   brows   in   the   effort  to 
stimulate  memory. 

"Do  ye  mind  'Idas  Shart  what  used 
to  keep  a  little  hardware  shop  yonder 
in  the  town?"  inquired  Zachary,  bend- 
ing over  him:   "he  was  my  father." 

A  sudden  light  seemd  to  break  in 
on  Jonathan. 

•♦  'Lias  Shart,"  he  repeated.  "Ah,  to 
be  sure  I  mind  'lias  'Shart  He  were 
my  cousin  right  enough;  him  an'  me 
used  to  go  to  school  together.  And  so 
you're  'Lias's  son?  You  don't  favor 
your  father." 

He  spoke  placidly,  with  apparently 
no  recollection  of  that  bygone  grudge 
which  had  created  the  division  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  family; 
but  Zachary's  next  remark  uncon- 
sciously recalled  that,  too. 

"No,  I'm  reckoned  to  take  after  my 
mother,"  said  he;  "she  was  a  fine  big 
strappin'  'ooman,  they  d*  say;  I  can't 
call  her  to  mind  myself." 

"Ah,  an'  was  she,"  rejoined  Jona- 
than. "I  never  knowed  her."  Then 
he  broke  into  a  faint  chuckle.  "  'Twas 
the  other  maid  what  'Lias  an'  me 
fell  out  about  She  took  up  wi'  me 
a'ter  she  were  promised  to  he,  an'  In 
the  end  she  did  leave  us  both  1'  the 
lurch.  She  weren't  much  good,  that 
huzzy  weren't" 

"Think  o'  that  now!"  ejaculated 
Zachary,  under  his  breath,  "think  of 
my  poor  father  keepln'  up  a  grudge 
again'  his  cousin  all  them  years  along 
of  a  maid  what  wasn't  worth  fretting 
about!  The  poor  wold  chap  here  don't 
seem  to  so  much  as  mind  her  name 
now,  an*  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  what 
Farmer  Rideout  did  say  at  Shroton, 
I'd  be  a-keepln'  it  up  still.  There,  it 
do  make  I  feel  fair  ashamed!  Well,  'tis 
all  at  an  end  now — ye  needn't  be  so 
nervish,  little  'ooman— why  ye  be  all 
of  a  shake,  an'  your  nan's  so  cold  as 
ice!" 

She  had  retained  her  unconscious 
clasp  of  his  wrist  and  her  hand  wag 
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Indeed  cold  and  clammy;  he  took  it 
in  his  own  and  chafed  it,  smilng  down 
at  her  with  his  kind  brown  eyes— eyes 
that  were  dog-like  in  their  expression 
of  trustful  fidelity.  The  color  came 
back  to  her  cheeks  and  she  returned 
his  glance  with  one  of  loving  confi- 
dence. The  clouds  were  all  gone  now 
— Zachary's  big,  good-humored,  gener- 
ous personality  seemed  to  dominate 
the  place,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
all  that  it  had  held  for  her  of  pain 
and  humiliation.  This  was  her  hus- 
band who  loved  and  would  protect  her 
through  all  that  might  befall  her. 

Jonathan  was  now  crouching  back 
in  a  corner  of  his  big  chair,  staring  at 
the  fire;  his  niece,  bringing  forward 
her  own  little  stool  as  on  the  occasion 
of  her  last  visit,  seated  herself  beside 
him,  and  began  to  tell  him  of  her  new 
life  and  its  circumstances.  Gradually 
his  interest  awoke;  he  questioned  her, 
and  seemed  attentive  to  her  replies. 

"I  be  pure  glad  to  see  ye,  my  dear," 
he  said  at  length,  "and  I  do  think  it 
very  kind  of  your  husband  to  let  ye 
travel  so  far  out  of  your  road  to  see 
me.  Ye'll  be  wantin'  summat  to  eat, 
won't  ye?  'Ees,  I  d'  'low  ye'll  be 
hungry  wi'  comin'  such  a  long  ways. 
It  must  be  gettin'  on  for  tea  time,  but 
they  do  never  get  the  meals  punctual 
now." 

He  cast  an  anxious  glance  round  as 
he  spoke.  "Sally  'ull  be  comin'  in  di- 
rectly," suggested  Honesty.  "She'll  be 
glad  to  see  me  too." 

"There,  my  dear,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  'ee 
poor  Sally's  gone  away  for  a  bit,  over 
to  Bourne  to  a  hospital  or  some  such 
place— a  home  o'  rest  they  do  call  it 
'Ees,  poor  Sally,  she  did  have  a  real 
bad  turn  this  autumn,  and  did  have 
to  take  to  her  bed,  and  Robert  he 
settled  for  her  to  go  yonder — leastways 
the  Reverend  did  give  Robert  a  ticket, 
seeing  as  there  was  nobody  to  look 
after  her  here.  There  is  but  the  dairy- 
maid left,  and  Mrs.  Tuke  from  the  vil- 


lage—she do  look  in  once  or  twice  a 
day,  but  there's  no  comfort  i'  the 
place  now." 

"Let  me  get  tea  then,  Uncle,  I  know 
where  to  put  my  hand  on  everything — 
wi'out  there's  been  changes  since  I  did 
use  to  live  here.  I'd  best  get  it  now— 
we  can't  stay  so  very  long." 

She  darted  off  without  waiting  for 
the  permission  which  the  old  man 
readily  gave.  He  looked  after  her, 
sighing. 

"Like  a  little  fairy,  isn't  she?"  he 
asked  Zachary.  "'Tis  like  wold  times 
to  see  her  flittin'  about" 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  meal 
was  prepared;  Mrs.  Tuke,  sauntering 
in  just  as  Honesty  had  completed  her 
preparations,  gladly  withdrew,  remark- 
ing that  she  saw  she  wasn't  wanted. 

"If  I'd  had  time  I'd  ha'  liked  to  wash 
up,  myself,"  said  Honesty,  looking 
after  her.  "I'd  ha'  liked  to  put  things ' 
a  bit  to  rights  in  there"— she  nodded 
towards  the  back  kitchen — "Dear,  the 
place  is  in  an  awful  mess!" 

"Ah,  'tis  a  pity  you  must  be  off  so 
soon,"  agreed  Jonathan  mournfully, 
"wi'  Robert  away  an'  all,  ye  mid  ha' 
stopped  the  night" 

"Well  and  why  shouldn't  us  stop  the 
night?"  said  Zachary  cheerily.  "I  be 
very  well  off  where  I  be,  and  there's 
no  particular  hurry  to  get  on  before 
to-morrow  if  we  do  start  fairly  early. 
Honesty  can  put  things  a  bit  straight 
here  first  'Ees,  us  can  bide  if  you  do 
like." 

"I  should  jist  about  think  I  did  like," 
cried  Jonathan,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  pleasure.  "Robert  bein'  away 
too,  it'll  jist  suit" 

"Ees,  ye'll  have  a  bed  to  spare,  won't 
ye?"  rejoined  Zachary. 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  of  spare  room  i' 
this  house,"  put  in  Honesty,  quickly. 
"My  room  what  I  did  use  to  have— I 
could  just  like  to  sleep  there  again." 

"Well,  so  ye  can,  love,"  said  Jona- 
than. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Honesty  had  finished  washing  up 
and  putting  things  to  rights  in  the  scul- 
lery, and  had  announced  her  intention 
of  rising  very  early  on  the  following 
morning  to  "turn  out"  the  kitchen. 

"So  soon  as  I've  got  the  room  ready 
upstairs  I'll  go  to  bed,"  she  said,  "Zach- 
ary  '11  be  company  for  you,  Uncle,  till 
you're  ready — but  I  suppose  you'll  not 
be  so  very  long." 

•Tin  not  in  no  hurry,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned he.  "Me  and  your  good  hus- 
band'll  smoke  our  pipes  here  on  each 
side  of  the  fire,  and  have  a  bit  of 
a  chat  'Tis  quite  a  treat  for  me  to 
have  company  of  an  evening.  Robert's 
mostly  out  as  you  d'  know." 

Yet  when  left  alone  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance the  old  man  sat  gazing  at 
the  fire,  listening  with  vague  interest 
to  Zachary's  remarks  till  he,  too,  fell 
8 1  lent  He  was  indeed  content  to  find 
himself  warm  and  at  ease  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  comfortable  chair,  smoking  lux- 
uriously. 

Presently  Jonathan's  pipe  dropped 
from  his  mouth  and  his  head  dropped 
forward  on  his  breast;  he  had  fallen 
asleep  In  the  sudden  fashion  which  was 
now  of  frequent  occurrence  with  him. 

"Poor  wold  chap,"  said  Zachary  to 
himself,  as  he  picked  up  the  pipe  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  between  them.  "It 
'nil  be  a  mercy  if  he  don't  fall  forward 
into  the  fire  one  of  these  days,  left  so 
much  alone  as  he  is.  I  d'  'low  'tis  a  sin 
and  a  shame  for  him  to  be  so  neglected. 
I'm  jist  about  glad  we  did  come  if  'tis 
only  to  cheer  him  up  for  once." 

Leaning  back  once  more  in  his  com- 
fortable corner  he  reflected,  with  some 
remorse,  on  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  have  given  the  forlorn  old  man 
a  similar  pleasure  during  the  last  year. 
Their  rounds  had  brought  them  sev- 
eral times  within  reach  of  Pendleton, 
yet  they  had  held  aloof  because  of  a 
prejudice     of     which     he     now     felt 


ashamed.  How  happy  Honesty  was  In 
performing  good  offices  for  her  uncle; 
she  would  have  done  the  like  often 
before  if  she  had  not  been  unwilling 
to  "go  again"  her  husband.  Zachary's 
conscience  felt  quite  uncomfortable 
until  presently  an  Idea  came  to  him 
which  once  more  set  it  at  rest,  and 
when  Jonathan  presently  awoke  he 
hastened  to  impart  it  to  him. 

"I've  been  a-thinkln'  o'  summat  while 
you  was  a-dozln'  Cousin  Shart;  I've 
been  a-thinkln',  since  it  do  seem  such 
a  comfort  to  ye  to  have  Honesty  about, 
I  mid  leave  her  wl'  you  for  a  few 
days." 

"Leave  Honesty  here!"  ejaculated 
the  other,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair, 
and  becoming  in  a  moment  extraordi- 
narily wide  awake. 

"  'Ees,  I  be  a-going  to  Stalbrldge,  and 
round  by  Templecombe,  then  on  by 
Marnhull-I  could  easy  pick  her  up 
again  at  the  end  o'  the  week — 
'twouldn't  be  much  out  o'  my  road. 
How  would  that  suit  ye?" 

Jonathan  drew  a  long  breath  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment  before  re- 
plying. 

"It  'ud  suit  I  well  enough,  and  I  do 
think  it  very  kind  of  ye  to  put  your- 
self out  that  much  on  my  account — 
but  I  don't  think  it  'ud  do." 

"Ye  don't  think  it  'ud  do?"  sasped 
Zachary  amazed. 

"Nay,  'tis  a  thing  what  I  wouldn't 
advise,"  persisted  Jonathan;  he  spoke 
slowly  but  collectively,  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  quite  alert 

"But  In  the  name  o'  fortun'  what's 
the  meanin'  o'  this?"  exclaimed  Zach- 
ary, the  blood  rushing  over  his  face. 

"If  you  was  to  leave  Honesty  here 
it  mid  unsettle  her  again,"  said  Jona- 
than. "She  do  seem  to  be  content  and 
happy  enough  now;  it  'ud  be  a  pity  for 
to  unsettle  her." 

Zachary  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed,  the  old  man  gazing  at  him 
the  while,  slowly  rubbing  his  knees  and 
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preserving  on  his  side  a  serious,  not 
to  say  distressed  expression. 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Zacnary  at  length,  wiping  his  eyes, 
"bat  I  can't  help  laughln'  at  the  notion 
o*  you  fancying  my  little  'ooman  could 
make  herself  happier  anywhere  nor  in 
the  van.  Why  she  do  list  glory  in  that 
van.  She  do  take  such  pride  in  It  as 
never  was." 

"  'Tisn't  about  the  van  I  was  think- 
in',"  interrupted  the  other.  "I  reck- 
oned it  mid  upset  her  to  be  here  along 
o'  my  son  Robert  He's  a-comin'  home 
to-morrow." 

"Don't  ye  trouble  your  head  about 
that,"  rejoined  Zacnary,  good  hu- 
moredly.  "Honesty  she's  a  sensible 
little  'ooman,  and  for  your  sake  she 
could  very  well  make  up  her  mind  to 
put  up  wif  him  for  a  few  days." 

Jonathan  shook  his  head. 

"Nay,  I  wouldn't  like  Honesty  to  be 
unsettled,  though  'twas  for  my  sake," 
he  said.  "I  wouldn't  like  Honesty  to 
run  no  risks.  I  don't  trust  Robert  wi' 
her — the  mere  sight  o'  my  son  'ud  upset 
her  arter  what's  passed  between  them." 

The  ruddy  color  left  Zachary's  face, 
and  for  a  moment  he  did  not  speak; 
then,  leaning  forward  with  a  hand  on 
either  knee,  in  unconscious  imitation  of 
Jonathan's  own  attitude,  he  said,  very 
quietly: — 

"I  don't  quite  understand  ye,  Cousin 
Shart,  what  was  there  between  Hon- 
esty and  your  son?" 

"She  was  too  fond  o'  Robert,  the 
poor  maid,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  ru- 
minative tone.  He  had  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  fire  and  seemed  to  be  talking  to 
himself  rather  than  to  the  other.  "I 
could  see  it  comin',  and  my  missus  she 
see'd  it  "Tisn't  safe,'  she  did  say. 
'He'll  be  gettln'  fond  of  her  next,  and 
it  won't  be  an  honest  likln'.  Robert 
isn't  a  man  to  be  trusted.  He'd  never 
marry  a  poor  little  maid  like  Honesty. 
Get  her  away,'  said  she,  'so  soon  as  1 
be  under  ground.' 
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"So  that  is  why  you  sent  her  home,' 
said  Zacnary,  moistening  his  lips  which 
had  become  dry. 

Jonathan  did  not  at  first  seem  to 
hear  the  question,  but  on  its  being  re- 
peated, answered  without  moving  his 
eyes  from  the  fire. 

"  'Bes,  that  was  why.  I  stuck  to  it 
even  when  the  poor  little  maid  did 
come  i'  the  winter  and  beg  an'  pray 
me  to  let  her  come  back  an'  bide 
here." 

"In  the  winter,"  said  Zacnary  husk- 
ily. "Can  you  mind  when  that  was. 
Cousin  Shart?" 

Jonathan  turned  towards  him  now, 
blinking  at  him  as  he  endeavored  to 
recollect. 

"  'Twas  in  Christmas  week  I  fancy — 
'ees,  'twas  Christmas  week.  I  mind 
there  was  holly  on  the  chimney  piece. 
I  did  find  Honesty's  glove  a-hid  be- 
hind a  bit  o'  holly,  it  must  ha'  got 
pushed  behind  accidental" 

Honesty's  glove!  The  blood  which 
had  left  Zachary's  face  rushed  back 
again  with  redoubled  force;  the  veins 
on  his  forehead  swelled;  for  a  moment 
he  turned  dizzy  and  sick.  When  he  and 
Honesty  had  walked  in  the  Drove  on 
the  day  of  their  betrothal  she  had  men- 
tioned having  lost  her  glove  and  he 
had  taken  the  comforter  from  his  own 
neck  to  wrap  about  her  hand.  He 
could  see  her  now  smiling  up  at  him 
with  that  innocent  look — and  it  was 
here  that  she  had  left  the  glove! 

"I  knowed  why  she  wanted  to  come 
back,  do  ye  see,'*  went  on  Jonathan. 
"The  poor  little  maid  didn't  speak  out 
plain  to  roe  o'  course— not  so  plain  as 
she  did  to  Robert  afterwards,  but  I 
knowed  what  she  was  at" 

Zacnary  held  his  breath.  Jonathan, 
once  more  half  oblivious  of  his  pres- 
ence, had  turned  himself  towards  the 
fire  again,  holding  out  his  shrivelled 
hands  to  the  blaze  as  he  resumed  his 
monologue. 

•They  did  think  I  was  asleep,  an'  I 
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mid  ha*  dropped  off  Just  at  first,  and 
when  I  heard  how  things  was  a-goin' 
I  didn't  let  on — I  didn't  want  to  put 
poor  little  Honesty  to  shame.  She  was 
miserable  enongh  an'  angry  enough  as 
It  was." 

"Angry,  was  she?" 

"She  was  like  to  be;  any  maid  'ud  be 
hurt  in  her  feelin's  when  the  man  she 
fancies  tells  her  coolly  she'd  best  get 
married  to  somebody  else." 

Zachary  cleared  his  throat  and  his 
lips  formed  words,  but  no  sound  came; 
but  after  a  pause  Jonathan  answered 
the  unspoken  query. 

"She  come  by  way  of  axin'  his  ad- 
vice. 'I'm  in  such  trouble.'  she  says. 
'I  do  Just  want  to  tell  you  about  it'— 
and  then  she  tells  him  how  her  mother 
do  want  her  to  get  married  to  a  man 
what's  twenty-two  year  older  nor  her, 
and  Robert  says  Why  not  he'd  be  a 
father  to  her.  O'  course  he  knowed  it 
wasn't  advice  what  she  wanted,  poor 
little  maid,  but  he  has  a  hard  heart, 
Robert  has." 

There  was  a  pause;  Zachary  sat  up- 
right and  fell  to  drumming  on  the  table 
in  apparent  idleness.  He  had  dropped 
his  eyelids  over  his  eyes  as  though 
afraid  of  what  might  be  read  there,  but 
Jonathan  was  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

By-and-by  Zachary  rose  abruptly,  the 
action  rousing  Jonathan,  who  turned 
towards  him  once  more  in  surprise. 

"Where  be  goin'  to?" 

"Takln'  of  advice,"  said  Zachary,  re- 
ferring, it  would  seem,  rather  to  the 
last  disjointed  statement  of  the  old 
man  than  to  the  direct  question,  "that 
was  good  advice  what  ye  did  give  me 
Jist  now.    We'll  clear  out  o'  this." 

Jonathan  stared  at  him  In  amaze- 
ment 

"Ye  don't  mean  to  say  you're  thlnkin' 
o'  goln'  away  at  this  time  o'  night?" 

His  cousin  gave  vent  to  an  odd  sort 
of  laugh. 

"It  do  seem  to  be  the  right  thin?  to 
do,"  he  said.    He  spoke  quietly  enough. 


but  if  the  other  had  been  a  close  ob- 
server, he  would  have  noted  how  the 
veins  on  the  strong  hands  stood  out 
and  how,  though  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
rested  on  the  table,  they  perceptibly 
trembled. 

"Honesty  'ull  be  a-bed  and  asleep," 
hazarded  Jonathan,  nervously. 

"She  can  get  up,"  responded  the  hus- 
band. 

Jonathan  rose  in  his  turn,  and  mak- 
ing a  feeble  step  or  two  forward,  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  cousin's  arm: — 

"It's  never  along  of  what  I  did  tell 
'ee  Jist  now?"  he  faltered. 

Zachary  laughed  again,  and  shaking 
him  off  without  speaking,  turned  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Bide  a  bit,"  called  the  other,  shuf- 
fling after  him;  as  Zachary  halted, 
glancing  back  at  him  over  his  shoulder, 
he  said,  almost  In  a  whisper:— "Robert 
'11  not  be  back  till  latish  to-morrow." 

Then  Zachary  turned  upon  him  a 
look  of  such  exceeding  fierceness  that 
he  fell  back. 

As  the  younger  man  wheeled  once 
more,  Jonathan  broke  into  whimpering 
lamentations. 

"I  could  wish  I'd  never  ha'  spoke  a 
word — how  could  I  guess  ye'd  take  It 
to  heart  that  way?  I  d'  'low  if  you  "do 
carry  on  same  as  that  you'll  upset  poor 
Honesty  a  deal  worse  nor  the  sight 
of  Robert  *ud  ha'  done." 

Zachary  closed  the  door  and  came 
back  into  the  room:  he  was  making  a 
strenuous  effort  at  self-control,  bracing 
his  very  muscles,  It  would  seem,  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

"Now  look-see,"  he  said,  in  that  tone- 
less voice  which  he  had  before  instinc- 
tively adopted  to  cloak  his  emotion. 
"I  bain't  a-goin'  to  upset  Honesty  more 
nor  I  can  help,  but  she  don't  bide 
another  hour  in  this  house — my  mind's 
made  up  on  that  p'lnt  Where's  the 
stable  key?" 

"Hangin'  yonder  on  a  nail  by  the 
back  kitchen  door." 
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"Then  I'll  get  the  harse  and  leave 
key  back  in  its  usual  place.  Ye'd  best 
bolt  door  a'ter  we'm  gone." 

'There,  whatever  will  the  poor 
wench  think?"  groaned  Jonathan. 

"Never  mind  what  she  do  think,"  re- 
sponded Zachary.  "Don't  yon  go  for 
to  tell  her  nothin',  Cousin  Shart.  Jlst 
let  her  say  good-bye  to  'ee  bnt  don't 
speak — beat  not  speak.  Nothin'  you 
can  say  could  make  any  difference." 

"What  be  you  goin'  to  tell  her  then?" 
asked  the  old  man,  gasping  at  him. 

"I  bain't  agoin'  to  tell  her  nothin'," 
rejoined  the  other.  "There's  no  need. 
What's  done  is  done,  and  can't  be  un- 
done." 

The  set  mask  of  his  face  contracted 
momentarily,  and  then  resolved  itself 
once  more  into  fixed,  expressionless 
lines;  but  his  voice  took  on  an  odd  in- 
flection of  compassion  as  he  addressed 
Jonathan,  who  was  now  trembling 
from  head  to  foot 

"Don't  ye  fret,  Cousin  Shart;  ye 
meant  well;  ye  did  act  for  the  best. 
Have  ye  a  lantern  there  handy?" 

"On  the  shelf  yonder,"  said  Jona- 
than, pointing  to  the  dresser.  Zachary 
lighted  it  and  went  upstairs,  pausing 
a  moment  on  the  landing,  and  then  rap- 
idlV  opening  and  shutting  two  or  three 
doors  in  succession.  The  first  two 
rooms  proved  to  be  unoccupied;  in  one 
of  these  a  mingled  odor  of  cigarette- 
smoke,  leather,  and  strong-scented 
pomatum  warned  him  that  it  belonged 
to  Robert  He  closed  the  door  with  ex- 
treme haste  and  stood  for  a  moment, 
shaken  from  bead  to  foot  with  a  spasm 
of  anger  and  loathing;  then  he  went 
on  to  the  only  other  door  on  that  land- 
ing: it  must  open  as  he  knew  into 
Honesty's  room.  He  entered  gently, 
closing  the  door  after  him,  and  shading 
the  light  with  his  hand  as  he  gazed 
down  at  his  wife. 

-She  was  sound  asleep,  lying  with  her 
head  pillowed  on  one  arm.  Her  night- 
dress was  open  at  the  neck,  the  white 


frills  falling  away  a  little  from  the 
rounded  slender  throat;  she  was  breath, 
ing  softly  and  lightly  as  a  child  m'ght 
have  done.  Never  had  she  looked  more 
like  a  child,  more  untroubled,  more 
innocent 

He    drew    in    his    breath    sharply; 
Images  came  rushing  in  upon  his  brain 
from  a  thousand  different  quarters,  as 
it  seemed,  succeeding  each  other  with 
lightning-like  rapidity;  each  presented 
Honesty  to  him  in  the  aspect  he  had 
so  loved.     He  had  thought  her  half- 
child,  half-angel,  reverencing  as  much 
as   loving   her  for  her  Innocence— he 
had  hardly  dared  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms  lest  he  should  trouble  or  offend 
her,  and  all  this  time  there  had  been 
this  secret  at  the  back  of  her  life!  She 
was   neither  child   nor   angel,    but   a 
woman  who  had  loved  an  unworthy 
man,  who  had  stooped  to  put  herself 
at  his  mercy,  and,  having  been  spurned 
by  him,  had  given  herself  to  Zachary 
with  no  love  in  her  heart,  only  bitter- 
ness and  despair. 

"A  man  twenty- two  years  older  than 
herself!"  .  .  .  "Her  mother  wanted  her 
to  marry  him."  .  .  .  She  bad  come  to 
"ask  Robert's  advice,"  but  even  half- 
doting  Jonathan  Short  had  seen 
through  that! 

Here  of  a  sudden  a  ray  of  hope 
darted  through  his  mind,  dazzling,  al- 
most agonizing  in  the  intensity  of  the 
relief  it  brought  him;  Jonathan  tea*  half 
doting,  after  all;  Rldeout  had  said  he 
was  faltering;  the  stablemen  talked  of 
his  wandering — perhaps  these  mon- 
strous statements  of  his  originated  in 
his  own  half-crazed  brain.  Zachary 
leaned  back  against  the  wall,  his  heart 
beating  so  fast  as  almost  to  suffocate 
him.  Of  course,  he  had  wronged  her, 
wronged  his  treasure,  his  little  saint- 
he  was  as  crazed  as  Jonathan  himself 
if  he  could  for  a  moment  doubt  her! 

But  then  he  recalled  that  damning 
piece  of  circumstantial  evidence— the 
losing  of  the  glove,  the  little  glove 
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which  had  got  pushed  behind  a  piece 
of  holly  on  the  occasion  of  that  fateful 
visit 

How  guilelessly  and  lightly  Honesty 
had  alluded  to  that  loss,  looking  up  at 
him  with  such  an  untroubled  face! 
lying  to  him  with  her  eyes  as  well  as 
her  lips.  She  had  always  lied  to  him, 
always  deceived  him— the  Honesty 
whom  he  had  loved  and  worshipped 
had  never  existed;  that  sleeping  woman 
in  the  bed  was  another  creature.  What 
sort  of  creature  could  she  be  wno 
could  sleep  thus  calmly  in  that  house! 
Two  steps  took  him  to  the  bed,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  roughly  on  her  shoul- 
der. 

"Get  up!"  he  cried. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  big  and  blue, 
still  hazy  with  slumber.  "Morning  al- 
ready?" she  Bald  inarticulately. 

"It's  not  morning,"  said  Zachary, 
"but  you  must  get  up.  We  must  get 
out  of  this  at  once." 

She  sat  up,  gazing  at  him  in  alarm. 

"Why,  what  time  is  it?"  s^e  asked, 
"what's  the  matter,  Zachary?  You 
look  so — so— I've  never  seen  ye  look 
like  that" 

Zachary,  by  a  desperate  effort,  held 
himself  in  hand — if  he  once  spoke  out, 
what  might  he  not  say!  What  was 
done  could  not  be  undone;  he  and  Hon- 
esty  were  tied  together  for  life — he 
must  not  let  himself  go. 

"I  daresay  ye  haven't"  he  said  in  a 
dull  voice.  "Now  dress  yourself  as 
quick  as  ye  can;  I'm  going  to  hitch  the 
harse." 

Honesty  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
shivering.  As  he  lit  the  candle  on  the 
table,  its  light  fell  on  the  face  of  her 
watch  which  she  always  placed  beside 
her. 

"Why,  'tis  but  eleven  o'clock,"  she 
cried  in  surprise.  "You're  not  goin'  to 
travel  off  again  at  this  time  o'  night — 
I  be  so  tired,  too." 

She  made  the  plaint  with  a  little  wall 
that  was  half  pettish.    She  had  been  so 


much  accustomed  to  being  spoilt  by 
Zachary,  to  receive  full  measure  of 
tender  consideration  on  every  possible 
occasion,  that  she  could  hardly  believe 
her  senses,  when,  instead  of  turning 
compassionately  towards  her,  and  en- 
tering upon  an  apologetic  explanation 
of  this  unlooked  for  departure,  her  hus- 
band briefly  and  sternly  desired  her  to 
lose  no  time,  and  went  out,  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

Yet,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  he 
carried  with  him  the  memory  of  the 
forlorn  little  crouching  figure,  of  the 
trembling  hand  drawing  together  the 
folds  of  the  nightdress,  of  the  golden 
hair  flowing  over  the  shoulders,  even 
of  the  two  little  bare  feet,  one  pressing 
upon  the  other  as  it  rested  upon  the 
carpetles8  floor.  How  often  had  he 
chafed  those  little  feet  when  they  were 
cold!  But  even  while  his  heart  was 
wrung  within  him  at  this  thought, 
another  leaped  upon  him  out  of  the 
darkness  of  his  mind;  her  hands,  too, 
were  cold  to-night  not  as  he  had  fan- 
cied because  of  her  fear  of  "words" 
between  him  and  Jonathan,  but  be- 
cause her  uncle  had  mentioned  Robert's 
name!  At  the  mere  sound  of  the  man's 
name  she  had  trembled  and  turned 
cold.  The  house  door  shut  with  a  vio- 
lence that  shook  Honesty's  upper 
room  and  made  the  flame  of  her  candle 
leap  and  flare. 

By  the  time  he  had  harnessed  the 
horse  and  restored  the  key  to  its  place, 
8 lie  came  out  of  the  house,  huddled  up 
in  her  wraps,  and  shivering. 

"Have  ye  said  good-bye  to  your 
uncle?"  he  asked. 

'"Ees,  he  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
when  I  came  downstairs." 

"Then  get  in,  and  we'll  be  goin'." 

She  climbed  into  the  van,  and  he 
closed  the  door  after  her,  there  was  a 
creaking  sound  as  the  vehicle  turned 
and  went  lumbering  out  of  the  yard. 

Honesty  sat  down  and  waited;  it  was 
a   moonlight  night,   and  through    the 
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window  set  in  the  door  of  the  van  she 
could  see  the  farmhouse  dimly  reced- 
ing, the  light  shining  from  the  kitchen 
window  until  intervening  trees  blotted 
It  from  sight 

"I  hope  Uncle  will  go  to  bed  soon," 
she  said  to  herself  dully.  She  felt 
stunned. 

Now  they  were  on  the  highway;  she 
could  see  the  hedges  on  either  side, 
and  the  long  white  line  of  the  road 
rising  and  falling  in  hills  and  dips; 
little  puddles  here  and  there,  and  drifts 
of  leaves. 

After  a  pause  she  went  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  van,  and  peered  out  of 
the  little  window  which  overlooked  the 
driver's  seat.  It  was  not  darkened  as 
she  had  half  expected  by  Zachary's 
stalwart  person;  her  husband  was 
walking  by  the  horse's  head,  plodding 
along,  keeping  pace  with  the  animal's 
steps,  his  head  stooping  forward  a 
little. 

She  let  down  the  sash  and  called  out 
timidly:— 

"Zachary!" 

"Well?'9  rejoined  he,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

"Why  don't  ye  sit  up  here  and  drive? 
Prince  'ud  know  his  way  blindfold." 
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'So  he  would,"  he  rejoined  in  muf- 
fled tones,  "but  I'd  sooner  walk." 

"Be  we  a-goin'  to  travel  all  night?** 
she  asked  hesitatingly,  after  an  inter- 
val. 

"'Ees,  I  think  so;  ye'd  best  get  to 
bed." 

"But  I  thought  ye  said  ye  wasn't  to 
no  particular  hurry  to  get  to  Stal- 
bridge." 

"Well,  I've  changed  my  mind.  Ye'd 
best  get  to  bed  since  ye're  so  tired." 

There  was  a  longer  interval  before 
Honesty  spoke  again,  and  when  she 
did  she  could  hardly  steady  her  voice. 

"Zachary,  do'ee  come  in  and— and 
tell  me  what's  upset  ye" 

He  jerked  the  reins  so  that  the 
horse  stood  still  and  turned  his  face 
slowly  towards  hers;  it  showed  plainly 
in  the  moonlight,  a  strange  face, 
scarcely  recognizable  as  Zachary's. 

"I'd  advise  ye  to  ax  me  no  ques- 
tions," he  said,  "there's  things  what's 
best  not  spoken  of."      ' 

After  one  steady  glance  at  her  he 
turned,  and  went  plodding  on  through 
the  night,  and  Honesty,  staggering 
away  from  the  window  threw  herself 
face  downwards  on  the  bed. 
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Literature  owes  much  to  cookery; 
from  Aristophanes  to  Meredith  some 
of  the  most  delightful  pages  in  all 
languages  are  those  deriving  their  in- 
spiration from  banquets  Imagined  or 

•  "The  English  Housewife  In  the  Seven- 
teenth end  Eighteenth  Centuries."  By  Rose 
M  Bradley.   Arnold.   1912. 

".Dinners  and  Diners."  By  Colonel  Newn- 
ham- Davis.   Grant  Richards.   1S99. 

•'La  Physlologle  da  Goat."  By  Brtllat-Sa- 
Tarln.    Paris.    l§26. 

"The  Art  of  Dining."  By  Abraham  Hay  ward. 
Marray.    1852. 

"Poods  and  Feeding."  By  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son. Bt.    Warne. 

"The  Closet  of  Cookery."  By  Sir  Everard 
Dlgby.    17th  cent. 


remembered,  and  even  from  feasts,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Tantalus  and  Sancho 
Panza,  evident  but  not  enjoyed. 

"Show  me/'  says  Talleyrand,  apro- 
pos of  eating,  "another  pleasure  which 
comes  twice  a  day  and  lasts  an  hour 
each  time/'  while  according  to  Hilton 
cookery  was  the  first  of  the  fine  arts 
to  exist  in  Eden.  When  the  Arch- 
angel Raphael  unexpectedly  appears  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  Eve,  "on  hos- 
pitable thoughts  intent,"  hurries  off 
to  prepare  a  meal. 
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"From  each  tender  stalk   majority  of  humankind  had  not  the 


She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the 

board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand;  for  drink 

the  grape 
She    crushes,    inoffensive    must,    and 

meat  ha 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet 

kernels  press'd 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams." 

Eve  also  possessed  the  higher  In- 
stinct which  views  each  course  as  part 
of  the  whole,  and  knows 

"What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy 
best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to 

mix 
Tastes,  not  well  Joln'd,  inelegant,  but 

bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kind- 
liest change." 
Small  wonder  Adam,  yet  unfallen, 
addresses  this  rare  creature  in  a  rap- 
tare  of  admiration  as 

"Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accom- 
plished Eve!" 

What  was  his  clumsy  Instinct  of 
agriculture  beside  the  anticipation  of 
civilized  refinement  inherent  in  his 
help-mate?  Had  Adam  been  left  alone 
in  Eden  he  would  have  munched  raw 
roots  and  gourds  to  the  end  of  time, 
heedless  of  their  nobler  possibilities. 

Other  authorities,  it  is  true,  have 
Implied  a  doubt  as  to  Eve's  share  in 
the  art  of  cookery.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
always  thought  he  could  do  everything 
better  than  anyone  else,  held  that 
women  can  spin  very  well,  but  they 
cannot  make  a  good  book  on  cookery; 
while  William  Morris  was  yet  more 
emphatic:  "There  are  two  things,"  he 
maintained,  "about  which  women 
know  absolutely  nothing:  dress  and 
cookery;  their  twist  isn't  that  way. 
They  never  invented  a  new  dish  or 
failed  to  spoil  an  old  one." 

Whether  the  first  cook  were  created 
male  or  female,  certain  it  is  Eden 
would  not  have  been  Paradise  to  the 


culinary  art  been  native  to  its  air.  We 
may  waive  the  crude  surmizes  of  an- 
thropologists, the  uninteresting  specu- 
lations as  to  the  genealogy  of  hearth- 
fires  or  the  sacrificial  origin  of  roast 
meats.  Charles  Lamb  is  the  only 
ethnologist  whose  researches  in  this 
field  are  germane  to  the  matter,  and 
to  the  epicure  and  to  the  cook  the 
legend  of  Bobo  and  the  burnt  pig  must 
ever  remain  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  venerable  traditions  of  their 
science. 

The  modern  "emotional  epicure" — 
to  misuse  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Mallock's— 
may  be  content  to  pass  lightly  over 
classical  and  medieval  gastronomic 
records  as  unsuited  to  his  digestion, 
end  leave  the  mighty  sesquipedalian 
ragout  of  the  Athenians,  with  its  con- 
fusion of  ingredients,  to  stew  in  its 
own  juice,  together  with  the  suppers 
of  Juvenal  and  Petronius,  and  the 
hecatombs  of  soused  porpoises  and 
barbecued     hogs     under     which     the 

boards  of  the  middle  ages  continually 
did  groan. 

Indeed,  even  up  to  Elizabeth's  time 
and  later,  the  cook's  methods  are  apt, 
to  modern  notions,  to  savor  of  the 
apothecary's  and  perfumer's  shops, 
when  they  do  not  recall  the  unpleas- 
ant profusion  of  Snyders'  "sideboard 
pieces"  reeking  with  trophies  of  the 
chase.  Going  further  back,  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  achievements  of 
Chaucer's  cook,  despite  the  poet's  as- 
surance that  he  could  boil  chickens 
and  marrow-bones,  could  roast  and 
seethe  and  broil  and  fry,  make  mor- 
treux — a  white  soup  or  purte — and 
bake  a  pie  well.  Our  mistrust  is 
grounded,  not  only  on  mine  host's  Jape 
as  regards  his  selling  fish  twice  r&- 
chauflte  and  disguising  a  fly-blown 
fowl  with  parsley  sauce,  but  on  the 
statement  that  he  could  powder  "mar- 
chant  tart"  and  "galingale."  What 
"merchant"  was  no  dictionary  or  glos- 
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sary  will  illumine  (we  infer  "tart"  to 
be  the  qualifying  adjective),  but  "gal- 
ingale"  is  a  root  of  sorts,  first  cousin 
to  ginger,  and  another  evidence  of  the 
passion  for  spices  which  was  an  ill 
feature  of  the  haute  ow&ine  of  our 
ancestors.  The  venison  pasty  of 
Friar  Tuck,  as  served  to  us  by  Sir 
Walter,  Is  more  tempting  than  we 
should  have  found  the  original;  while 
even  so  late  a  book  as  Sir  Everard 
Digby's  "Closet  of  Cookery"  makes  us 
marvel  how  any  neat-handed  Phyllis 
could  have  perpetrated  such  ghastly 
messes,  let  alone  how  her  master  and 
his  friends  could  have  consumed  them. 
Dr.  Johnson  criticized  Justly  the  Eng- 
lish cookery  of  his  time  when  he  ob- 
served: "Pharmacy  is  now  made  much 
more  simple,  cookery  may  be  made  so 
too."  A  prescription  which  Is  now 
compounded  of  five  Ingredients  had 
formerly  fifty  in  It  So,  in  cookery, 
if  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  be  well 
known,  "much  fewer  will  do." 

The  Civil  Wars  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  gastronomy  In  England,  while 
France  was  developing  the  art  under 
the  instruction  of  Italy,  then  far  in 
advance    of    other    nations    in    this 
matter.     Catherine  de   Medici's  cook, 
Berini,  played  a  considerable  part  in 
educating  the  gourmets  of  Paris,  and  a 
century  later  we  find  Montaigne  ex- 
patiating  on    the    subtle    art    of    his 
Italian  cook,  formerly  In  the  service 
of    Cardinal    Caraffa,    who    thus   dis- 
coursed  on    salads:    "their   difference 
according    to    their    distinct    seasons; 
which    must    be    served    warm    and 
which  cold;  the  manner  how  to  dress, 
how  to  adorn  and  to  embellish  them, 
to  make  them  more  pleasing  to   the 
sight,"  while  the  most  exacting  mod- 
ern critic  of  la  science  des  Inns  vwr- 
oeatup  could  scarce  find  fault  with  the 
repas   fort   savant   so   exquisitely    de- 
scribed by  Dorante  in  "Le  Bourgeois 
Gentll-homme."    But  in  England,  until 
the  time  of  the  later  Stuarts  at  earli- 


est, it  is  impossible  for  readers  of  to- 
day,   to    feel     much     sympathy — the 
"sweet  possessive  pang"  of  greediness 
— with   any  author's  gastronomic  ar- 
dors, although  Walton's  recipes  for  the 
cooking  of  his  day's  sport  are  enticing, 
and  Mr.  Pepys'  gastronomic  comments 
show  an  acumen  worthy  of  the  author, 
notably   his   criticism  of  the  venison 
pasty  which  was  "palpable  beef  and 
most  unhandsome."     Miss  Bradley  in 
her    interesting    book    "The    English 
Housewife    in    the    Seventeenth    and 
Eighteenth  Centuries"  quotes  dinners 
almost  unbelievable  in  their  profusion; 
and  though  Pepys'  descriptions  of  his 
own  dinners  prove  some  modification 
was  possible  without  disgracing  hos- 
pitality, they  bear  witness  to  the  essen- 
tial correctness  of  the  bills  of  fare  she 
cites  from  the  "dinners  of  ceremony" 
"which  a  whole  Ark  command  of  Nat- 
ure's  plenty"    to   the    "more    humble 
feast"  commended  by  Oervase  Mark- 
ham   as   of   "an    ordinary   proportion 
which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  his 
family   for  the  entertainment  of  his 
true    and    worthy    friends,"    and    of 
which  the  first  course  alone  consisted 
of  thirty-two  dishes!    The  introduction 
of  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  was  prob- 
ably   responsible    for    a    far-reaching 
change  of  taste  in  the  value  and  appre- 
ciation of  flavors,  and  it  is  from  this 
time  that  the  rise  of  modern  cookery 
may    be   dated.      Eighteenth    century 
books  are  full  of  good  cheer,  but  it 
is  of  the  kind  which  needs  good  di- 
gestion and  good  appetite  to  savor  it 
aright.    We  feel  a  hard  run  with  the 
hounds  or  a  fifty  miles'  Jolting  over 
rough  roads  in  a  stage  coach  is  need- 
ful to  Its  enjoyment,  and  even  then 
we    should    certainly    weary    of    the 
sameness    of    the    food,    and    should 
hanker  after  the  variety  and  contrast 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  doors 
by    swiftness    of    transport    and    the 
miracles  of  cold  storage.    "Caviare  to 
the    general!"      Let    anyone    with    a 
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lively    Imagination    and    a    fastidious 
palate  try  to  realize  what  the  caviare 
known  to  Shakespeare  must  have  been 
like,  if  it  was  indeed  imported  from 
Russia   and   not,    as    seems   possible, 
taken  from  sturgeon  caught  in  home 
waters.    The  varied  abundance  of  fish 
and  fowl  we  enjoy  to-day;  the  strange 
fruits — melons,   bananas,   pineapples — 
now  heaped  on  even  humble  boards 
with  a   hand  as  unsparing  as  Eve's 
own;  the  wealth  of  vegetables  culti- 
vated to  a  size,  flavor  and  tenderness 
undreamt-of  in  days  of  yore;  the  con- 
diments to  which  we  have  grown  so 
used  that  we  forget  their  scarcity  and 
costliness  in  other  ages — these  were 
luxuries  mostly  unknown  to  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and 
other  lavish   hostesses   of  their  day. 
There  was  also  but  little  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetics  which  now  link  the 
science  of  good  living  to  other  arts  by 
silent  sympathy.     Did  any  eighteenth 
.century  epicure,  confronted  by  hashed 
mutton,  contrive  to  endure  it  by  re- 
membering   the    little    dish    of    that 
delicacy  prepared  by  Fielding's  Amelia 
for  her  errant  husband;  or  find  a  more 
suave  enjoyment  in  gooseberry-fool  for 
the  recollection   of   Goldsmith's  com- 
parison of  himself  to  that  dainty?    Dr. 
Johnson's   meditations  on  a   pudding 
are  well   meant,   but  they   carry   no 
conviction  of  the  pudding's  excellence; 
they   leave  us  cold,  when  compared 
with  the  ambrosial  vision  in  one  of 
Dickens'  letters  of  a  pudding  created 
to  his  honor  to  grace  a  dinner  in  Paris. 
Our     enthusiasm     to-day     over     "a 
conscientious    dinner,    conscientiously 
eaten,"  is  far  more  complex  than  was 
that  of  our  ancestors;  memories  and 
associations  blend  their  aroma  in  en- 
chanting harmony  with  the  sensible 
odors  and  flavors  of  the  repast 

Yet  the  Muse  of  Letters,  be  she 
divine  Calliope  herself,  must  beware 
of  mistaking  her  place  in  relation  to 
gastronomy;    "a    higher    hand    must 


make  her  mild,  she  is  the  second,  not 
the  first";  it  is  hers  to  irradiate,  not 
to    define.      Wit    and    research    may 
brighten  the  pages  of  a  cookery  book, 
as  Brillat-Savarin  and  Grimod  de  La 
Reyniere  have  abundantly  proved,  but 
cook  and  critic  alike  must  look  coldly 
on  the  foppery  which  is  fain  to  dis- 
guise the  defects  of  a  recipe  by  trick- 
ing It  out  in  rhyme.     Such  versified 
formulas  are  but  toys  at  best,  often 
irritating  and  always  futile.    Let  any 
one  attempt  Gay's  recipe  for  stewing 
a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  judge  if  it  would 
"fill    with    rapture"    any    Dean    and 
Chapter  worthy  of  the  name.     How 
many,  among  the  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  quoted  Sydney  Smith's  re- 
cipe for  a  winter  salad,  have  paused  to 
reflect  that  all  mention  of  the  salad 
itself  is  omitted  therefrom,  and  that 
the     directions,     faithfully     followed, 
must    result    in    a    sticky    paste    of 
mashed    potatoes    and    yolk    of    egg, 
blended  with  oil  and  vinegar  and  sa- 
vory with  onion  and  anchovy?    Such 
a  mess  would  be  a  doubtful  filling  for 
a  sandwich  and  absolutely  futile  as  a 
salad  dressing.     On  the  other  hand, 
any  chef  with  a  soul  ought  to  be  in- 
spired to  the  creation  of  a  game  pie 
by    the   passage   In    "Audley    Court" 
(even  though  it  lacks  detail  as  regards 
seasoning)  which  describes 

"Half-cut-down,  a  pasty  costly-made, 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  lev- 
eret lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden 

yolks 
Embedded  and  enjellled." 

So  also  should  he  be  thrilled  to  finer 
issues  by  the  idyll  of  the  great  Alcide 
de  Mirobolant,  who  through  the 
medium  of  his  art  declared  his  passion 
for  Miss  Amory.  Here  is  his  own 
description  of  the  dinner  he  served  to 
his  idol  and  her  two  "comrades  of  the 
pension": 

"Her  lovely  name  is  Blanche.    Tne 
veil  of  the  maiden  is  white,  tne  wreath 
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of  roses  which  she  wears  is  white.  I 
determined  that  my  dinner  should  be 
as  spotless  as  the  snow.  .  .  . 

"I  sent  her  np  a  little  potage  d  la  Reine 
— d  la  Reine  Blanche  I  called  It — as 
white  as  her  own  tint  and  confec- 
tioned with  the  most  fragrant  cream 
and  almonds.  I  then  offered  np  at  her 
shrine  a  fUet  de  merlan  d  Sainte-Agnes 
and  a  delicate  plat  which  I  designated 
as  Rpertan  d  la  Sainte  Thertee,  and  of 
which  my  charming  Miss  partook  with 
pleasure.  I  followed  this  by  two  little 
entries  of  sweetbread  and  chicken,  and 
the  only  brown  thing  which  I  per- 
mitted myself  in  the  entertainment  was 
a  little  roast  of  lamb,  which  I  laid  in 
a  meadow  of  spinaches  with  croustilUme 
representing  sheep  and  ornamented 
with  daisies  and  other  savage  flowers. 
After  this  came  my  second  service:  a 
padding  d  la  Reine  Elizabeth  (who,  Ma- 
dame Fribsbi  knows,  was  a  maiden  prin- 
cess); adish  of  opal-colored  plovers'  eggs, 
which  I  called  Nid  de  tourtereava  d  la 
Rottcoule,  placing  In  the  midst  of  them 
two  of  those  tender  volatiles,  billing 
each  other  and  confectioned  with  but- 
ter; a  basket  containing  little  gateaux, 
of  apricots,  which  I  know  all  young 
ladles  adore;  and  a  Jelly  of  marasquln, 
bland,  insinuating.  Intoxicating  as  the 
glance  of  beauty.  This  I  designated 
Amoroi9ie~de-CaHn>*>  d  fo  Souveraine  <fe 
man  Camr.  And  when  the  Ice  was 
brought  In— an  Ice  of  plomUere  and 
cherries— how  do  you  think  I  had 
shaped  them,  Madame  Fribsbi?  In  the 
form  of  two  hearts,  united  with  an  ar- 
row, on  which  I  had  laid,  before  It 
entered,  a  bridal  veil  of  cut  paper  sur- 
mounted by  a  wreath  of  virginal  orange 
flowers.  I  stood  at  the  door  to  watch 
the  effect  of  this  entry.  It  was  but  one 
cry  of  admiration.  The  three  young 
ladles  filled  their  glasses  with  the 
sparkling  Ay  and  carried  me  In  a 
toast" 

But  while  the  mere  lover  of  liters- 
tare  may  enjoy  the  rhapsodies  of  Al- 
cide  de  Mirobolant,  to  the  average 
chef  they  will  appear  Irrelevant  A 
chefs  interest  in  his  profession  must 
needs  be  immediate  and  practical;  the 
realization     of     his     Inspirations     is 


needed  to  prove  their  worth,  and  he  is* 
apt  to  hold  of  slight  account  the  epi- 
curean dissertations  of  polite  letters. 
To  him,  the  great  Dumas  lives  rather 
as  the  author  of  a  famous  cookery 
book  than  as  the  creator  of  d'Artag- 
nan;  his  son,  rather  as  the  Inventor  of 
the  Salade  Japonotse  than  as  the  writer 
of  "La  Dame  auz  Cameilas."  In 
gastronomy,  as  In  other  arts,  the  man 
of  thought  and  the  man  of  action  have 
their  separate  spheres,  distinct  again 
from  that  of  the  critic.  Still  we  main- 
tain that  a  school  of  culinary  "Greats" 
should  include,  besides  acquaintance 
with  the  more  severely  practical 
works,  some  knowledge  of  the  phllos- 
osphy  of  dining  as  sketched  by  Brillat- 
Savarln  and  Hayward  and  other  pro- 
fessors of  that  art;  and  In  addition 
complete  familiarity  with  the  Ideals 
expressed  by  such  authors  as  Dumas, 
Thackeray,  and  Peacock,  for  it  is  from 
(them  that  can  best  be  learnt  the  stan- 
dards by  which  the  epicure's  enthusi- 
asm may  be  regulated  and  the  cook's 
experiments  criticized.  The  works  of 
Scott  and  Thackeray  are  evidence  that 
it  was  force  of  -circumstance,  not  lack 
of  ardor  or  appreciation  of  the  art 
which  withheld  them  from  enriching 
our  shelf  of  cookery-books.  The  loss 
is  ours.  We  would  gladly  exchange 
the  magnum  o/n»  intended,  but  happily 
unaccomplished,  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
the  slimmest  volume  by  the  authors  of 
"St  Ronan's  Well"  and  "Vanity  Pair." 
Most  of  Scott's  novels  hold  some  hint 
of  his  discriminating  Interest  In  the 
art  of  cooking,  but  "Quentin  Durward*' 
contains  two  notable  examples.  In 
the  Introduction  to  the  story  there  Is 
a  description  of  a  maigre  dinner  given 
by  the  Marquis  de  Hautlieu,  with,  for 
its  crowning-grace,  the  chef*d'amvre  of 
the  old  French  valet-cook  representing 
a  scene  from  "Miladi  Lac." 


M 


'An  immense  aesiette  of  spinach,  not 
smoothed  into  a  uniform  surface  as 
by  our  uninaugurated  cooks  upon  your 
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side  of  the  water,  but  swelling  into 
hills  and  declining  into  vales,  over 
which  swept  a  gallant  stag,  pursued 
by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry  and  a 
noble  field  of  horsemen  with  bugle- 
horns  and  whips  held  upright  and 
brandished  after  the  manner  of  broad- 
swords— hounds,  huntsmen,  and  stag 
being  all  very  artificially  cut  out  of 
toasted  bread." 

Even  more  appetizing  is  the  break- 
fast— Scott  is  always  great  at  break- 
fasts— wherewith  Maltre  Pierre  enter- 
tains the  half-starved  Durward  at 
Plessis-les-Tours. 

"There  was  a  pdU  de  Ptogord  over 
which  a  gastronome  would  have  wished 
to  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus- 
eaters,  forgetful  of  kin,  native  country* 
and  all  social  obligations  whatsoever. 
Its  vast  walls  of  magnificent  crust 
seemed  raised  like  the  bulwarks  of 
some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an  emblem 
of  the  wealth  which  they  are  designed 
to  protect  There  was  a  delicate  ra- 
gout, with  just  that  petit  point  de  Vail 
which  Gascons  love,  and  Scotchmen 
do  not  hate.  There  was  besides  a  deli- 
cate ham  which  had  once  supported  a 
noble  wild  boar  in  the  neighboring 
woods  of  Mountrichart  There  was 
the  most  delicate  white  bread,  made 
into  little  round  loaves  called  ooule« 
(whence  the  bakers  took  their  French 
name  of  boulangers),  of  which  the  crust 
was  so  inviting  that,  even  with  water 
alone.  It  would  have  been  a  delicacy. 
But  the  water  was  not  alone,  for  there 
was  a  flask  of  leather  called  boUrine, 
which  contained  a  quart  of  exquisite 
vin  de  Beaulne.  So  many  good  things 
might  have  created  an  appetite  under 
the  ribs  of  Death." 

Was  there  ever  a  nobler  description 
of  a  feast  without  exaggeration  and 
without  affectation?  The  large  Ho- 
meric utterance  is  natural  to  Scott, 
and  his  inherent  humor  lends  to  the 
picture  the  zest  of  the  point  de  Vail 
and  the  sparkle  of  the  vin  de  Beaulne. 
De  Banville  has  appropriated  the  scene 
in  his  "Gringolre,"  but  his  version 
lacks    the   glow   and   morning    fresh- 


ness of  the  great  romancer's  original. 

We  have  a  friend  who,  though 
he  loves  not  sugared  cates,  when- 
ever he  meets  preserved  cherries 
solemnly  eats  one  to  the  memory  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  recall- 
ing the  note  to  Mr.  Brown's  letters 
where,  after  protesting  against  elabo- 
rate desserts,  the  author  owns  he  can- 
not resist  #that  particular  "goody."  No 
critic  of  gastronomy  is  more  accom- 
plished, no  gourmet  more  certain  in  his 
intuition,  or  more  catholic  in  his  en- 
joyment, than  the  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair."  Like  his  own  Olive  Newcome, 
"though  it  was  his  maxim  that  all  din- 
ners were  good,  and  he  could  eat  bread 
and  cheese  and  drink  small  beer  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  I  believe  that  he 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  a  bottle  of 
claret  which  most  men's  systems  were 
incapable  of  feeling."  The  "Memorials 
of  Gormandising,"  first  published  in 
"Fraser's  Magazine,"  remain  a  faithful 
chronicle  of  the  great  Paris  restau- 
rants of  his  time,  already,  according 
to  D'Orsay,  approaching  their  decad- 
ence. They  contain  the  story  of  the 
truffled  partridge  at  the  Cafe  Foy: 
how  Thackeray  and  his  friend  G., 
after  holding  their  powers  exhausted 
by  the  "rich,  sweet,  piquant,  Juicy  en- 
trecote,"  were  revived  by  the  odor  of 
the  truffles  coming  toward  them: 
"something  musky,  fiery,  savory,  mys- 
terlous — a  hot,  drowsy  smell,  that  lulls 
the  senses  and  yet  inflames  them." 
Hayward  tells  a  similar  anecdote.  He 
was  dining  with  Thackeray  at  "Le 
Rocher,"  and  a  matelote  of  supreme 
excellence  was  served  up.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  exclaimed  the  distinguished 
moralist,  "don't  let  us  speak  a  word 
until  we  have  finished  this  dish." 

Thackeray's  large  humanity  in- 
cluded the  true  epicurean  spirit,  that 
genial  and  general  appreciation  of 
everything  that  is  good  of  Its  kind. 
He  would  have  sympathized  with  Tom 
Tulliver'8  sublime  exclamation,  "Aprl- 
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cot  roll-up!  Oh!  my  buttons!";  and 
more  than '  one  roly-poly  enriches  his 
own  pages,  notably  that  which  was 
"too  good,"  made  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
Grey.  In  the  same  paper  which  re- 
cords the  banquet  at  the  Caf6  Foy 
appears  his  version  of  "Odl  puer": 

"Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish 
is, 
I  hate  all  this  Frenchified  fuss, 
Your  silly  entrees  and  made  dishes 
-  Were  never  Intended  for  us." 

Yet  while  praising  the  plain  leg  of 
mutton  he  could  also  gloriously  epito- 
mize bouillabaisse. 

'This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is— 

A  sort  of  soup  or  broth  or  brew, 
Or  hotch-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes. 
That  Greenwich  never  could  undo; 
Green  herbs,   red   peppers,   mussels, 
saffron, 
Soles,    onions,    garlic,    roach    and 
dace, 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terra's  tavern 
In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse." 

It  is  not  the  Roubion,  the  Marseillais, 
formula;  but  what  of  that?  The  exi- 
gencies of  rhyme  must  be  admitted 
and,  as  we  have  already  implied,  the 
better  the  verse,  the  worse  the  recipe. 
Peacock's  epicurism  is  of  a  different 
order.  He  Is  not  so  much  a  citizen  of 
the  world  as  Thackeray,  though  they 
have  much  In  common.  It  was  not  his 
lot  in  youth  to  dine  with  Goethe  or  to 
savor  the  Olympian  feasts  of  "Lie 
Rocher"  and  Very's  In  their  palmy 
days.  We  have  always  held  Peacock 
as  the  literary  descendant  of  John 
Buncle,  that  widower  of  many  wives 
and  hero  of  a  thousand  Gargantuan 
feasts;  but  the  author  of  "Crotchet 
Castle"  is  of  finer  metal  than  his  fore- 
bear, whether  as  writer  or  tow  vtoant. 
He  sheds  the  Irradiating  brilliance  of 
his  wit  over  the  hospitably  spread 
table  of  the  English  country-house. 
How  simple,  yet  accomplished  in  its 
neatness,  is  the  cookery,  how  exquis- 
ite in  its  freshness  is  the  fare! 


His  books  remind  us  again  of  Dutch 
still-life  pictures,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence: with  him  Van  der  Heist  rather 
than  Snyders  is  the  original.  We 
'have  the  silver  gleam  of  salmon  and 
trout,  the  heather-tints  of  soft-plum- 
aged  moor-fowl  and  purple-breasted 
pigeon,  and  the  crimson  nap  of  the 
peach  nestles  with  the  swollen  globes 
of  grapes,  golden  and  nectarous, 
against  the  wine  flask,  from  within 
which  gleams  the  stored  sunlight  of 
past  summers.  "And  what  if  it  be  but 
a  lobster  and  a  lemon,  if  the  first  be 
fresh  boiled  and  the  second  fresh  cut?" 

Dickens  has  the  same  zest  as  Pea- 
cock and  Thackeray,  If  not  the  same 
fineness  of  Instinct;  he  wants  the  phil- 
osophic gravity  of  the  first,  the  critical 
shrewdness  of  the  latter.  The  pud- 
ding, mentioned  earlier,  is.  described 
in  one  of  his  letters.  In  his  novels  he 
rather  raises  to  the  skies  the  grosser 
realities  of  Christmas  dinners  and  of 
suppers  barbaric  in  their  confusion, 
than  lures  the  genius  of  la  haute 
ouisine  down  to  earth.  We  feast.  If 
well,  yet  not  wisely,  and  our  heads 
are  apt  to  ache  next  morning.  It  Is 
his  art  to  glorify  Mrs.  Crummies* 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce, 
the  "weal  and  'ammer"  that  Mr.  Wegg 
approved  as  "mellering  to  the  orgin,'* 
and  the  landlord's  stew,  well  remem- 
bered by  readers  of  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

"  'Ifs  a  stew  of  tripe,'  said  the  land- 
lord, smacking  his  lips.  'And  cow 
heel/  smacking  them  again,  'and 
bacon,'  smacking  them  once  more, 
'and  steak,'  smacking  them  for  the 
fourth  time,  'and  peas,  cauliflowers, 
new  potatoes,  and  sparrow-grass,  all 
working  up  together  in  one  delicious 
gravy.' 

"Having  come  to  a  climax  he 
smacked  his  lips  a  great  many  times, 
and  taking  a  long  hearty  sniff  at  the 
fragrance  that  was  hovering  about, 
put  the  cover  on  again  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  tolls  on  earth  were  over." 
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Bat  Bella  wafer's  wedding  dinner 
at  Greenwich  stands  apart,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  Idyllic  charm, 
but  because  the  riverside  hostel  and 
its  pleasant  memories,  dear  to  many 
of  us,  are  now  numbered  among  past 
delights,  vanished,  as  Is  the  coaching 
breakfast  of  earlier  times  celebrated 
in  "Tom  Brown." 

''What  a  dinner!  Specimens  of  all 
the  fishes  that  swim  surely  had  swum 
their  way  Into  it,  and  if  samples  of 
the  fishes  of  divers  colors  that  made  a 
speech  in  the  Arabian  Nights  (quite  a 
Ministerial  explanation  in  respect  of 
cloudiness)  were  not  to  be  recognized 
it  was  only  because  they  had  all  be- 
come of  one  hue  by  being  cooked  in 
batter  among  the  white-bait,  and  the 
dishes  being  seasoned  with  Bliss — an 
article  which  they  are  sometimes  out 
of  at  Greenwich— were  of  perfect 
flavor,  and  the  golden  drinks  had  been 
bottled  In  the  golden  age  and  hoarding 
their  sparkles  ever  since." 

The  Whistlerian  vagueness  of  the  pas- 
sage only  heightens  its  daintiness  of 
suggestion. 

Of  rarer  essence  are  those  epicures 
like  Lamb  and  Hazlitt — solitary  spirits 
who  read  at  their  meals,  and  whose 
grace  after  meat  is  thanksgiving  for 
mental  or  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
refreshment  "All  thoughts,  all  pas- 
sions, all  delights"  throng  round  the 
hermit's  board  with  such  as  these  and 
heighten  the  flavor  of  the  repast,  how- 
ever frugal,  as  when  Hazlitt  tells  us 
of  his  supper  at  the  inn,  after  a  long 
walk:  "I  had  'Love  for  Love'  in  my 
pocket  coffee  was  brought  in  a  sliver 
coffee-pot,  the  bread,  the  butter  and 
the  coffee  were  all  excellent,  but  the 
flavor  of  Oongreve's  style  prevailed 
over  all";  or  when  he  records,  "It  was 
on  the  10th  of  April  1708  that  I  sat 
down  to  a  volume  of  the  'New  Elolse' 
at  the  Inn  of  Llangollen  over  a  bottle 
of  sherry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter 
I  chose  was  that  in  which  St  Preux 
describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught 


a  glimpse  from  the  heights  of  the  Jura 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  as  a  bonnebouche  to 
crown  the  evening  with."  But  these 
solitary  delights  move  but  few;  to 
most  men,  as  to  Brillat-Savarin,  so- 
ciety is  an  Integral  part  of  the  epi- 
cure's enjoyment 

The    author    just    mentioned    must 
ever   be   regarded   as   the  master  of 
gastronomic    aesthetics,   concentrating 
in  his  slender  work  the  essence  of  the 
voluminous     "Almanach     des     Gour- 
mands" and  the  "Manuel  des  Amphi- 
troyons,"    even    as    the    chef    of    the 
Prince  de  Soubise  pledged  himself  to 
condense  fifty  hams  into  a  phial  no 
larger   than    his   own    thumb.      It   is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  literature 
or  gastronomy  has  the  upper  hand  in 
the   "Physiologie  du   Gout";   whether 
the  charm  of  the  book  to  the  general 
reader  or  the  value  of  its  aphorisms 
to  the  cook  be  the  greater.     Brillat- 
Savarin  writes  as  a  Frenchman  for  the 
French,  and  many  of  his  maxims  do 
not  command   agreement   from    Eng- 
lish tastes.    The  celebrated  axiom  that 
a  dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a  pretty 
woman   with   one   eye,   is   no   longer 
universally  accepted  even  by  his  own 
countrymen.     Perhaps,   however,   this 
is  only  a  sign  of  general  decadence  of 
taste,  and  It  may  be  that  under  the 
influence   of   the    futurists    we    shall 
cease    to    share    Captain    Absolute's 
prejudice  in  favor  of  two  eyes.     But 
if  Brillat-Savarin  be  acknowledged  as 
par  ewcellence  the  philosopher  of  the 
table,  his  critic  and  eulogist  Hayward 
remains   the   truest   apologist   of   the 
English  dinner.     His  book  "The  Art 
of  Dining,"  compiled  from  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view" In  1835  and  1836,  justifies  its 
title,  though  the  author  himself  after 
the   appearance  of   his   second   essay 
professed  indifference  to  eating  com- 
pared  with   other    matters,   and   de- 
clared that  he  would  not  eat  half  the 
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things  mentioned  in  his  article  if  he 
were  paid  for  it 

Despite  his  protest  that  he  "got  up 
the  article  just  as  he  would  get  up  a 
speech  from  a  brief,"  his  knowledge 
of  his  cult  was  encyclopaedic,  his  prac- 
tical wisdom  great,  and  he  himself, 
as  he  said  of  Thackeray,  "not  less 
eminent  as  a  dinner-giver  than  as  a 
diner-out"  His  own  dinners  in  his 
chambers  at  King's  Bench  Walk  are 
even  yet  not  forgotten,  and,  reading 
his  book,  we  of  a  later  generation  are 
caught  back  in  fancy  as  unseen  guests 
to  "those  delightful  parties"  which 
used  to  include  perhaps  three,  some- 
times perhaps  only  two,  of  the  loveli- 
est and  most  gifted  women  that  Lon- 
don society  boasted,  and  of  men  per- 
haps five.  The  very  names  sound  like 
a  page  from  the  GrevlUe  Memoirs  or 
from  Disraeli's  novels.  Lockhart, 
Macaulay  or  Sydney  Smith,  Bulwer  or 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Graham  and  the 
lawless,  engaging  George  Smythe; 
Mrs.  Norton,  "Carry  Client,"  in  pink 
with  a  black  lace  veil,  her  hair  smooth 
with  a  knot  behind  and  a  string  of 
small  pearls  across  her  forehead,  and 
her  adorable  sister,  the  loveliest  of  the 
Sheridan  triad,  who  belied  herself  by 
declaring,  "Georgie  is  the  beauty,  and 
Carry  is  the  clever  one,  and  I  ought 
to  be  the  good  one — but  I'm  not." 

Where  are  those  parties  now?  Van- 
ished in  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the 
huge  restaurant,  the  Babel  of  crowded 
tables  and  the  blare  of  bands;  routed 
by  the  advance  of  the  bridge-playing 
battalions. 

Another  book  deserving  mention  is 
Walker's  "Original,"  not  only  as  one 
of  the  happy  occasions  of  Hayward's 
book,  but  as  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
tests against  the  tyranny  of  the  long 
and  often  ill-dressed  dinner  which 
flourished  in  his  day.  It  is  almost  as 
difficult  now  to  imagine  the  ordinary 
dinner  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  as  the  heroic  banquets  of  an  ear- 


lier period  recorded  by  Miss  Bradley. 
Imagine  the  upset  and  confusion  it 
Implied  in  households  of  moderate 
means — the  two  soups  and  two  fishes 
placed  on  the  table  at  once,  the  four 
side  dishes  of  entrees  making  simul- 
taneous appearance  with  the  roast, 
and  the  "removes"  giving  place  to  the 
motley  confusion  of  the  entremets, 
asparagus,  jellies,  macaroni,  dressed 
crab,  fruit  tarts,  aspics  and  trifles, 
heaped  pell-mell  on  the  table  at  once. 
Walker's  protest  against  this  wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess  heralded  the 
doughtier  onslaught  of  Hayward  and 
Thackeray,  the  former  establishing 
his  arguments  by  the  first  Lord  Dud- 
ley's cogent  dictum:  "A  good  soup,  a 
small  turbot,  ya  neck  of  venison,  duck- 
lings with  green  peas  or  chicken  with 
asparagus,  and  an  apricot-tart,  is  a 
dinner  fit  for  an  emperor." 

The  tyranny  of  the  corner  and  side 
dishes  was  not  extinct  in  the  "sixties," 
but  we  had  been  steadily  advancing 
none   the  less,   and  the   "Frenchified 
fuss,"  malgre  Thackeray,  and  the  diner 
&  la  Russe  were  making  for  simplicity 
among  us,  if  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route.    The  "seventies"  and  "eighties" 
showed    a    further    advance,    fewer 
dishes  and  a  higher  standard  of  cook- 
ery becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,    and    hosts    and    hostesses 
alike  beginning  to  pique  themselves  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  din- 
ing.    Sir   Henrv   Thompson's   "Foods 
and  Feeding,"  a  spirited  compound  of 
science,  of  lively  divagation  and  prac- 
tical  advice,   was   received   with   re- 
spectful interest  by  a  generation  which 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  Amphitryons 
of  his  age,  hors  ooncowr\    Since  then, 
chatter  about  cookery   lias  enlivened 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  and  discur- 
sive     literature      without      number, 
amongst     which    Colonel    Newnham- 
Davte'  amusing  and  dramatic  critical 
chronicle  of  London  restaurants,  "Din- 
ners and  Diners,"  and  those  of  the 
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accomplished  author  of  "Pot  Pourri 
from  a  Surrey  Garden,"  hold  a  high 
rank.  True,  in  her  later  books  Mrs. 
Earle  recants  her  former  creeds,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte  urges  us 
to  renounce  the  delicate  dishes,  which 
she  formerly  instructed  us  how  to  pre- 
pare, in  favor  of  a  monotonous  diet 
of  pea-nut  coffee,  shredded  wheat, 
separated  milk  and  baked  apples.  But 
we  fancy  the  old  Eve  and  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  still  so  far  abide  in  her 
that  she  would  fain  have  her  guests 
or  readers  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own    way,    even    though    she    forego 

The  Edinburgh   Rerlew. 


the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  for  herself. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mrs.  Earle's 
delicate  recipes  could  not  disagree 
with  anyone,  and  refuse  to  accept  her 
later  creed  as  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
Should  it  ever  prove  one,  gastronomy 
and  its  literature  will  no  longer  have 
place  among  us,  and  future  gener- 
ations of  epicures  will  have  to  seek 
satisfaction  in  the  long  delayed  reali- 
sation of  the  Ideals  of  "the  divine 
Theodora": —  "I  think  when  the  good 
time  comes  we  shall  give  up  eating  In 
public,  except  perhaps  fruit  on  a  green 
bank  with  music." 

Ethel  Earl. 


VIRGIL,  THE  FARMER 


Conlngton's  translation  of  Virgil  is 
as  familiar  to  readers  of  the  classics 
as  the  Latin  of  Virgil  himself,  and 
In  certain  respects  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  bettered  by  a  successor.  No 
other  translator  will  come  closer  to 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  no 
other  will  write  in  more  graceful  Eng- 
lish. But  Conington,  for  all  his  grace 
and  scholarship,  has  his  limitations. 
He  imposes  them  himself  when  he 
translates  poetry  into  prose;  and  he  is 
prevented  by  the  very  delicacy  of  his 
genius  from  interpreting  the  whole  of 
the  spirit  of  his  poet  To  take  the 
Georgics,  for  instance,  Conington  hears 
and  sees  Virgil  in  the  sunlight,  among 
flowers  and  trees;  he  goes  with  him  in 
all  weathers  and  seasons,  and  comes 
as  near  the  earth  and  the  soil  of  the 
farm,  but  he  seems  to  shrink  from  a 
certain  coarseness  of  manner  and  mat- 
ter which  Virgil  deliberately  chooses 
on  occasion,  and  which  are  as  surely 
part  of  the  atmosphere  and  essence  of 
the  Georgics  as  the  freshest  and  gent- 
lest passages  of  sun  and  rain.  For 
that  reason  readers  of  Virgil  will  find 
a  special  interest  in  a  new  translation 
of  the  Georgics  which  has  just  been 


published  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Way,  the  trans- 
lator of  many  other  classics  (Macmil- 
lan,  2s.  6d.  net).  Dr.  Way  has  taken 
verse  as  his  medium,  and  on  the  whole 
his  choice  is  successful.  He  has  chosen 
a  sort  of  rough,  Irregular,  docked  hexa- 
meter, rhyming  now  two  lines  and 
now  three;  the  last  syllable  of  the  final 
spondee,  or  trochee  has  been  cut,  and 
the  lines  rhyme  on  what  would  have 
been  the  penultimate,  thus: 

"What  of  the  stormy  stars  of  autumn 

tide  shall  I  say, 
How  watchful  men  must  be,  when 
shorter  now  is  the  day.  .  .  ." 

This  blunt  ending  is  occasionally  soft- 
ened or  weakened,  but  the  bluntness 
enables  Dr.  Way  to  bring  into  his 
translation  just  the  note  of  plain  prac- 
ticality which  belongs  to  the  farmer's 
work — the  hard,  every-day,  earthy 
problems  which  confront  the  small 
holder  on  the  land,  however  clearly  he 
may  see  and  recognize  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  life  in  the  air  and  the 
sun  and  rain.  What  would  the  small 
holder  of  to-day  make  of  the  Georgics? 
Could  he  get  any  kind  of  valuable  in- 
struction from  Virgil?  Italian  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  soil,  of  course, 
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differ  in  many  respects  from  English 
conditions,  and1  some  of  the  main  crops 
are  crops  which  we  cannot  grow — 
grapes,  for  Instance.  An  English  small 
holder  would  not  pray,  like  Virgil's 
farmer,  for  a  wet  summer: 

"For    drizzling*   summers    and    sunny 

winters,  husbandmen,  pray; 
For  a  winter  of  dust  with  a  glorious 

robe  of  corn  will  array 
Thy  glorying  field:  this,  more  than  all 

tillage  of  man,  makes  proud 
My8iav    makes    Gargara    marvel    be* 

draped  with  her  golden  cloud." 

But.  after  all,  we  have  a  farmer's  pro- 
verb that  "a  dripping  June  sets  all  in 
tune,"  and  on  sandy  soils  not  only 
farm  crops  but  garden  flowers  do  best 
in  a  wet  summer.  Virgil  no  doubt 
writes  from  personal  experience  of 
particular  conditions  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation, as  he  does,  too,  when  discussing 
the  rotation  of  crops: 

"In  years  alternate  withal  shalt  thou 

let  thy  reaped  field  bide 
Fallow:  the  face  of  the  sleeping  plain 

let  a  hard  crust  hide. 
Else,  sow  'neath  the  stars  of  a  di- 
verse season  the  golden  corn 
Where  erst  the  pods  of  the  glad  pulse 

danced  in  the  wind  of  morn, 
Or  where  the  progeny  slender-limbed 

of  the  weak  vetch  climbed; 
Or  the  frail  stalks  stood  and  the  bells 

of  the  bitter  lupine  chimed; 
Not  flax  or  oats!    for  their  harvest 

burns  out  the  sap  of  the  plain, 
So  likewise  do  poppies  drenched  with 

oblivion's  slumber-rain. 
Yet  thy  toll  by  rotation  is  made  more 

light:  but  forbear  not  of  pride 
From  mulching  with  fattening  dung 

parched  soil,  nor  from  scattering 

wide 
The  ash-grime  over  the  fields  whence 

the    nature    and    strength    has 

dried. 
So  also  by  change  of  crop  land  gains 

the  rest  that  is  sought, 
Nor  left   untilled   the   while  is  the 

land,  and  thankful  for  naught" 

Rotation  of  crops  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
has  always  been  managed  on  a  much 


more  irregular  system  than  English 
farmers  would  approve;  but  Virgil's 
plan,  though  it  cannot  be  called  inten- 
sive cultivation,  shows  that  he  under- 
stands thoroughly  the  effect  on  the 
land  of  the  different  crops.  He  is 
probably  setting  down  the  rotation  of 
crops  which  was  customary  on  his 
farm  near  Mantua,  and  a  recent  writer 
on  Italian  agriculture,  Dr.  Ashby,  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltattnioa,  gives  as 
a  common  rotation  in  Lombardy  to- 
day, "either  wheat,  clover,  maize,  rice, 
rice,  rice  (the  last  year  manured  with 
lupines),  or  maize,  wheat,  followed  by 
clover,  clover,  clover  ploughed  in,  and 
rice,  rice,  rice  manured  with  lupines." 
The  farmer  of  Lombardy  has  not  gone 
much  further  forward  than  when  Vir- 
gil sowed  corn  after  lupines  and 
vetches.  Or  take,  again,  for  a  practi- 
cal test  of  soils,  whether  they  are 
heavy  or  light,  the  following: 

"Choose  thou  a  spot  with  thine  eyes; 

bid  sink  thee  a  pit  down  deep 
In  ground  unbroken;  thereafter  throw 

back  all  that  heap 
Of  mold  thereinto,  and  trample  the 

surface  down  of  the  pit 
If  it  sink  below  the   brim,  for  the 

gracious  vine  it  is  fit 
And  for  pasture;   but  if  it  refuse  to 

return  to  its  place  again, 
And  when  thou  hast  filled  thy  trench 

a  mound  of  earth  remain, 
For  a  stiff  soil's  stubborn  clods  and 

for  massive  ridges  prepare, 
And  strong  be  the  steers  that  shall 

cleave  that  tilth-land  with  the 

share." 

But  the  choice  of  land  is  not  all;  the 
soil  must  be  broken  up  by  deep  trench- 
ing, to  let  in  the  rain  and  frost  Some- 
times the  plants  naturally  growing  in 
a  place  give  a  hint  whether  the  soil 
is  cold  or  poor: 

"Of  blasting  cold  the  traces  be  few 
In  a  soil:  yet  sometimes  there  pitch- 
pines  and  the  baleful  yew, 
Or  the  dark-leaved  ivy's  spreading 
fingers  shall  lend  thee  a  clue. 
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Note  all  these  things,  and  bethink 
thee  betimes  In  the  sun  to  dry 

Thy  land,  with  trenches  and  furrows 
to  score  the  hilltop  high, 

And  to  lay  the  upturned  clods  all 
bare  to  the  north-wind  cold, 

Ere  thou  plant  the  vine's  glad  chil- 
dren.   Fields  of  crumbling  mold 

Be  the  best:  the  wind  and  the  chill 
frost  to  render  them  so 

With  the  brawny  delver  who  tosseth 
and  stlrreth  the  earth  to  and 
fro." 

Virgil,  like  all  farmers  and  gardeners, 
is  full  of  all  kinds  of  weather-lore. 
Storm  and  sunshine  never  take  the 
watchful  farmer  by  surprise: 

"Never  cometh  a  storm  unheralded. 

Sometimes,  as  It  rolls  through  the 

mountain  gorges,  the  cranes  have 

fled 

High-soaring  before  it:    the  heifer, 

her  eyes  upturned  to  the  sky, 
With     wide-spread     nostrils     hath 
snuffed  the  breeze  rushing  gustily 
by: 
Shrill-crying   around   the   pools   the 
swallow  her  flight  hath  been  wing- 
ing: 
Their  immemorial  plaint  the  frogs  in 
the  fen  have  been  singing.' 


And    aimlessly   revelling   on,   as   It 
were  in  a  passion  of  washing.1 


tt 
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Then  there  is  the  "clanging  rookery"; 
rooks  tell  farmers  the  weather,  tumb- 
ling and  calling  in  a  stormy  sky,  as 
surely  as  seagulls  warn  the  fishermen 
of  a  storm  by  "washing  themselves" 
— the  phrase  is  the  English  fisherman's 
to-day: 

"The  battalion  of  rooks,  from  their 

feeding-ground  flying, 
With     clashing     of     wings     come 

thronging,  with  sound  of  a  multi- 
tude crying. 
All  manner  of  deep-sea  birds,  and 

the  marlsh-fowl  that  feed 
Through   many   a  pleasant  pool   in 

Cayster's  Asian  mead — 
Thou  shalt  see  them  with  showers 

of  spray  their  shoulders  eagerly 

splashing, 
Now   meeting   the  surf   with   their 

heads,    now    into    the    billows 

dashing, 


Writing  as  a  stockbreeder,  Virgil 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 
horse  he  likes  to  see,  which  has  often 
been  quoted  and  compared  with  mod- 
ern standards.  He  did  not  hold  that 
"a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad 
color";  he  liked  bays  and  greys,  and 
thought  that  duns  and  whites  were  the 
worst  But  his  picture  of  a  cow  is  less 
familiar: 

"The  best  brood-cow 

Hath  a  lowering  look,  coarse  head, 
and  a  neck  that  is  massive  enow, 

And  down  below  her  knees  from  her 
throat  doth  the  dewlap  fall.  - 

No  limit  there  is  to  the  length  of  her 
side,  she  is  huge-framed  all, 

Even  her  feet  She  hath  horns  in- 
curved, ears  shaggy  with  hair, 

For  her  color,  though  she  be  dappled 
with  white  flecks — nothing  I 
care, 

Nor  care  though  she  spurn  the  yoke, 
with  her  horns  push  viciously, 

Have  a  head  more  like  to  a  bull,  and 
a  frame  throughout  built  high, 

While  her  tail  as  she  paces  is  sweep- 
ing the  dust  behind  her  feet" 

This  is  the  true  individual  farmer's 
touch — the  farmer  talking  at  an  agri- 
cultural show,  who  tells  you  that  he 
"likes  to  see"  this  or  that  in  a  beast, 
and  gives  you  his  reasons  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  But 
Virgil,  perhaps,  never  strikes  the  note 
of  personal  observation  more  distinctly 
than  when  he  is  writing,  not  of  horses 
and  cows,  but  of  bees.  He  is  not  of 
course,  strictly  scientific;  he  writes  of 
queens  as  kings,  and  he  lets  his  imagi- 
nation take  him  strange  flights  when 
he  writes  of  bees  fighting  various  re- 
markable battles.  But  he  has  watched 
and  tended  bees  himself,  and  knows 
how  they  like  and  dislike  certain 
plants  and  certain  scents;  he  de- 
scribes how  cockroaches  will  eat 
the  comb  in  the  skep,  and  how 
hornets  and  moths  will  rob  the  honey, 
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and  how  the  bee  leaves  Its  sting  In  the 
wound  and  dies  from  losing  its  sting; 
and,  for  a  picture  which  should  ap- 
peal to  English  beekeepers,  looking  at 
their  experience  of  the  last  three 
years,  he  gives  us  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"But  if,  seeing  life  cometh  laden  with 
sore  mischances  to  bees 

As  to  men,  their  frames  shall  droop 
and  pine  with  woeful  disease — 

And  this  shalt  thou  straightway  dis- 
cern by  no  uncertain  signs: 

When  they  sicken,  their  color  chang- 
eth,  with  leanness's  haggard 
lines 

Are  their  visages  marred:  the  forms 
of  friends  that  will  not  see  again 

Life's  light,  from  their  homes  they 
bear  In  mournful  funeral-train; 

Or  in  clusters  they  hang  at  their  por- 
tal with  clinging  feet  entwined, 

Or  loiter  within  behind  closed  doors, 
all  hunger-pined 

Unto  utter  llstlessness,  and  with 
cramping  cold  made  numb." 

That  is  a  picture  plainly  drawn  from 
experience.  Virgil  has  watched  his 
bees  come  out  upon  the  fighting  board 

The  Spectator. 


and  try  to  go  out  to  work  as  usual; 
he  has  noticed  how  they  sink  down  a 
few  yards  away,  where  they  climb 
and  struggle  over  each  other  on  the 
ground  ("with  clinging  feet  entwined"); 
he  has  noticed  that  their  appearnce  is 
changed,  with  wings  sticking  out  awry, 
and  how  they  gradually  become  more 
and  more  torpid  and  languid,  and 
eventually  die.  In  fact,  he  describes 
as  minutely  as  any  writer  of  his  age 
could,  without  scientific  formulas  and 
conventions,  a  hive  of  bees  attacked 
by  what  has  come  to  be  known  during 
the  last  few  years  as  the  "Isle  of 
Wight"  bee  disease.  That  is  a  name 
which  has  probably  been  applied  to 
several  distinct  bee  diseases,  and  we 
do  not  know  very  much  about  any  of 
them.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  fact, 
that  Virgil,  who  prescribes  various 
remedies,  among  them  centaury  and 
the  roots  of  starwort  boiled  in  wine, 
gave  the  bee-farmers  of  his  day  quite 
as  good  advice  in  treating  the  disease 
as  our  own  bee  farmers  have  obtained 
from  modern  professional  apiarists. 
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'Toba!  Toba!— Shame,  Shame!"  rose 
a  chorus  of  indignant  voices.  "Allah 
forbid  such  defilement!" 

Ghoolam  Rasool,  which  being  inter- 
preted signifies  the  Slave  of  the 
Prophet,  was  seated  in  the  hall  of  his 
mud  fort  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  A 
man  of  iron  thews  and  sinews,  he  was 
totally  destitute  of  scruples.  By  rea- 
son of  the  fierce  disposition  which  he 
shared  with  that  denizen  of  the  jun- 
gle, he  was  popularly  known  as  "The 
Tiger."  Besides  being  a  Syud,  or  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mahomed, 
he  was  regarded  with  wide-spread  awe 
and  veneration  as  chief  of  the  clan 
Jatoi.    His  aim  in  life  was  to  maintain 


his  ancestral  independence,  and  as  far 
as  might  be  to  withstand  the  authority 
of  the  British  Raj. 

The  Tiger  was  seated  on  a  string 
bed.  Two  attendants  standing  beside 
him  stirred  the  heavy  air  with  fans  of 
scented  khus-khus;  and  a  crowd  of 
myrmidons  and  flatterers  sat  facing 
him  in  a  half-circle  on  the  floor. 
Pathans  and  Beloochis  were  these  by 
descent;  Incurable  bullies  and  ruffians 
by  nature.  Law  to  them  meant  some- 
thing to  be  defied;  life  stood  for  some- 
thing to  be  taken  when  desirable.  And 
now  all  were  consumed  with  anger  at 
the  Indignity  that  was  in  store  for 
their  chieftain. 
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"Say  it  over  again,  Abdoolla!"  roared 
the  Tiger.  "And  beware  that  no  lie 
crosses  thy  lips,  lest  they  be  cut  off!" 

"Blsmlllah,"  replied  Abdoolla,  stand- 
ing -with  folded  hands  before  his  lord, 
"how  could  a  falsehood  issue  from 
this  slave's  mouth  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  one?  This  is  the  truth:  that 
a  summons  is  issued  for  Syud  Ghoo- 
lam Rasool  Jatoi  to  appear  in  the  ma- 
gistrate's court  on  a  charge  of  remov- 
ing the  landmark  of  All  Mahomed  of 
Mirpur.  This  slave  heard  the  order 
for  the  summons  given  to  the  head- 
moon&hi." 

If  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal  in  the 
dark  ages,  or  the  robber  chief  of  a 
castle  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  ordered 
to  appear  before  a  civil  court  on  a 
criminal  charge  the  insult  could  not 
have  been  greater.  Was  a  descendant 
of  the  prophet  and  the  head  of  the 
Jatois  to  submit  to  this  outrage? 

"By  the  beard  of  the  prophet,"  thun- 
dered Ghoolam  Rasool,  "this  word  Is 
not  to  be  endured.  What  counsel  have 
ye  to  give?" 

"Kill  the  magistrate  and  burn  his 
court-house,"  said  a  fire-eater  named 
Hyder  Alt 

"Let  them  send  a  lakh  of  summonses, 
and  pay  no  heed  to  them,"  suggested 
Inayatoolla,  a  more  cautious  villain. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  slay  All  Ma- 
homed,  and  seize  his  crops  and  his 
cattle  and  his  women,"  said  a  blood- 
thirsty young  swashbuckler  named 
Daud;  and  a  dozen  others  were  ready 
with  as  many  schemes  in  which  vio- 
lence was  the  predominating  feature. 

"Enough,  enough!"  said  the  Tiger. 
"This  Is  the  order.  Whoever  dares  to 
serve  a  summons  on  Ghoolam  Rasool 
shall  disappear  from  the  world,  man 
and  horse,  gun  and  saddle.  There 
shall  be  a  living  death  for  the  luckless 
one:  and  no  sign  of  his  life  or  his 
death  shall  be  known  to  his  father  or 
his  children." 

"Wah  wan!"  ejaculated  the  chorus 


of  sycophants,  "this  Is  an  excellent  say- 
ing. Who  but  Ghoolam  Rasool  could 
devise  so  admirable  a  plan?" 

Then  the  Tiger  unfolded  to  his  merry 
men  the  details  of  his  design;  and  they 
were  filled  with  delight  as  they  learnt 
his  devilish  Intentions.  What  these 
were  is  to  be  seen. 

The  same  afternoon  there  rode  up  to 
the  mud  fort  on  the  river  bank  head- 
constable  Azimoolla,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  smartest  officers  in 
the  Shahdadpur  Police.  His  khaki  uni- 
form fitted  his  well-knit  figure  to  per- 
fection: and  his  accoutrements  gleamed 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  handsome  almond-col- 
ored Persian  horse  which  he  cherished 
as  his  own  child.  He  halted  at  the 
threshold  of  the  fort,  and  politely  ex- 
plained to  Hyder  All  and  Daud.  who 
were  seated  on  a  wooden  bench  smok- 
ing their  hookahs  and  playing  pacheesi, 
that  he  desired  an  interview  with 
Ghoolam  Rasool  on  government  busi- 
ness. 

"Beshuk,  certainly,"  said  Hyder  All 
with  equal  politeness.  "His  honor 
shall  be  informed  of  the  request" 

So  saying  he  entered  the  fort  and 
speedily  returned  with  an  intimation 
that  his  master  would  receive  the 
head-constable  at  once.  Azimoolla  dis- 
mounted, and  leaving  his  horse  with 
Daud,  followed  Hyder  All  into  the 
presence  of  the  Tiger.  He  gave  a  pre- 
cise military  salute,  and  produced  the 
summons. 

"This  order  of  the  court  was  en- 
trusted to  this  humble  one!"  be  said 
respectfully,  "to  be  shown  to  your 
honor  and  returned  to  the  magistrate 
with  your  honor's  signature." 

"Who  should  disregard  an  order  of 
the  court?"  said  Ghoolam  Rasool.  with 
the  blandest  of  smiles.  "What  doth 
this  order  contain?" 

"Tour  honor's  attendance  is  re- 
quested at  the  court  on  the  thirteenth 
of  this  month,  to-day  being  the  third. 
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There  is  a  charge  brought  by  All  Ma- 
homed of  Mlrpur  that  his  landmark 
has  been  removed." 

"Inshalla  tollaP  shouted  the  Tiger, 
"without  doubt  I  shall  be  present  to 
expose  the  falsity  of  this  charge.  Who 
shall  say  that  Ghoolam  Rasool  feared 
to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face?  The 
magistrate  shall  do  me  Justice,  and 
mete  out  to  this  eater  of  lies  the  pun- 
ishment that  he  deserves.  This  Is  a 
fortunate  day,  and  you  are  welcome 
to  my  house!" 

Azlmoolla  was  astonished  at  this  un- 
looked-for attitude.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a  volley  of  abuse,  and  an 
Indignant  refusal  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons: he  raised  his  right  hand  smartly 
to  the  salute. 

The  Tiger  called  for  pen  and  Ink 
that  he  might  affix  his  signature.  He 
could  sign  his  name  In  flowing  Persian 
characters;  but  this  was  the  extent  of 
his  literary  attainments. 

"It  would  be  well  to  read  out  the 
order  of  the  honorable  court,"  he  said 
to  the  head-constable,  "so  that  com- 
plete understanding  may  be  attained. 
Be  pleased  to  stand  beside  me  and  de- 
liver the  contents." 

Azlmoolla  did  what  was  asked,  re- 
citing the  formalities  of  the  document 
in  a  clear  sonorous  voice.  As  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  paper  several  of 
the  attendants  who  had  been  standing 
behind  the  Tiger  moved  forward  si- 
lently as  though  the  better  to  hear 
what  was  being  read. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Tiger.  "Now 
show  me  where  to  sign." 

Ghoolam  Rasool  took  the  summons 
from  Azlmoolla,  who  bent  down  to 
point  to  the  seated  Syud  the  ex- 
act spot  for  his  signature.  The 
pen  slipped  from  the  Tiger's  fingers 
and  fell  on  the  floor.  Asl- 
moolla  stooped  low  to  pick  It  up. 
The  Tiger  raised  his  right  hand,  and 
In  a  moment  half  a  dozen  brawny  ruf- 
fians    threw     themselves    upon    Azl- 


moolla and  held  him  to  the  ground. 
He  struggled  manfully,  but  resistance 
was  unavailing.  He  was  securely 
pinioned,  and  a  gag  placed  in  his 
mouth. 

"Thou  son  of  abominable  parents," 
roared  the  Tiger,  "offspring  of  a  vile 
father  and  a  disgraceful  mother!  How 
hast  thou  the  audacity  to  insult  Ghoo- 
lam Rasool  the  Jatoi  in  his  own  halls? 
Thou  shalt  be  sorry  for  the  day  that 
thou  wast  born,  and  long  for  the  hour 
of  thy  death." 

The  Tiger  then  called  for  food  and 
drink,  and  he  and  his  myrmidons  re- 
galed themselves  on  curries  and  plllaos 
while  they  scoffed  and  mocked  at  the 
head-constable  who  was  lying  helpless 
in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Having  satis- 
fied their  appetites  they  smoked  their 
hookahs  and  passed  the  time  in  agree- 
able conversation  until  night  had 
fallen.  Then  they  proceeded  to  carry 
out  the  Tiger's  nefarious  scheme. 
Bearing  with  them  a  number  of  spades 
and  shovels  they  sallied  forth  into  the 
darkness.  Azlmoolla,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  deprived  of  every  vestige 
of  his  uniform,  was  strapped  upon  a 
camel  and  in  this  pitiful  state  he  was 
led  along  beside  the  Tiger  and  his 
merry  men,  some  of  whom  rode  horses 
and  ponies  while  others  went  on  foot 
They  followed  a  sandy  track  which  at 
some  three  miles  distance  from  the 
mud  fort  joined  the  great  high  road 
which  spanned  the  province  of  Sind 
from  north  to  south.  The  head-con- 
stable's horse  was  ridden  at  a  walk 
by  Daud.  This  engaging  young  swash- 
buckler did  not  follow  the  track,  but 
rode  a  hundred  yards  or  so  parallel  to 
it,  so  that  the  horse's  footprints  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  other  traffic.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  seen.  Daud 
gradually  diverged  further  from  the 
track,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  high- 
way a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  its  Junction  with  the  branch  road. 
He  then,  according  to  his  instructions. 
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rode  back  to  where  the  two  roads 
joined.  Here  the  rest  of  the  party 
awaited  him;  and  they  proceeded  to- 
gether for  a  short  distance  to  the 
north.  The  road  was  inches  deep  in 
sand  and  dust,  and  so  thickly  covered 
with  the  confused  prints  of  Innumerable 
people  and  animals  that  to  recognize 
the  marks  left  by  any  individual  man 
or  beast  would  be  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. 

"This  is  a  suitable  place,"  said  Ghoo- 
lam Rasool;  "get  to  work  quickly. 
Let  two  of  you  stand  thirty  paces  to 
the  north,  and  two  others  thirty  paces 
to  the  south;  and  if.  any  traveller  ap- 
proaches bid  him  pass  round  through 
the  jungle  as  there  is  a  dead  camel 
on  the  road  and  its  burden  is  being 
unloaded." 

Quick  as  thought  a  dozen  men  with 
their  spades  and  shovels  commenced 
removing  the  surface  of  the  road;  and 
as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  Azimoolla  could  perceive 
from  his  seat  on  the  camel  that  a 
great  pit  about  nine  feet  square  was 
being  rapidly  excavated.  What  did 
this  extraordinary  proceeding  mean? 
What  dreadful  fate  was  destined  for 
him?  Was  it  his  grave  that  they  were 
digging?  His  soul  seemed  well  nigh 
torn  out  of  his  body  in  the  agony  of 
his  despair.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  pit  as  the  earth  was  thrown  out, 
and  before  long  the  depth  was  equal  to 
its  width. 

"Enough,  enough!"  said  the  Tiger. 
"How  llkest  thou  the  prospect  Azi- 
moolla Khan  Behadur?  Wouldst  rather 
that  we  tear  thee  limb  from  limb,  or 
bury  thee  alive?  Of  a  truth  it  was  a 
fortunate  day  thou  earnest  to  my  poor 
house,  thou  son  of  a  burnt  father!  Nay. 
but  a  worse  fate  is  reserved  for  thee. 
Now,  Daud  bring  hither  the  horse  of 
this  pestilent  one." 

The  head-constable's  gallant  Persian 
steed,  the  veritable  apple  of  his  eye, 
was  led  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  Gagged, 


bound  hand  and  foot  and  strapped  to 
th?s  thrice  accursed  camel,  Azimoolla 
could  but  watch  on  events  in  deadly 
terror,  wondering  what  hideous  tragedy 
was  to  be  enacted.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait  A  few  swift  gashes  from  two 
sharp  knives  and  with  a  heavy  thud 
the  unfortunate  horse  fell  into  the  pit 
moaning  in  his  death  agony  as  the  life 
blood  poured  in  a  torrent  from  his  veins. 
Prevented  from  moving  a  limb  by  his 
pitiless  bonds,  unable  to  utter  a  sound 
by  the  cruel  gag,  Azimoolla  could  only 
writhe  in  horror,  and  eat  his  heart  with 
Impotent  rage  at  this  unspeakable  out- 
rage on  his  cherished  steed.  The  uni- 
form and  gun  of  the  head-constable 
and  the  summons  were  flung  after  the 
horse.  What  was  to  be  the  next  out- 
rage? Was  Azimoolla  to  share  his  fav- 
orite's last  resting-place?  What  worse 
fate  could  there  be  in  store  for  him? 
Overwhelmed  by  his  misery  and  help- 
lessness he  swooned  away. 

"Now,"  said  the  Tiger,  "fill  up  the 
grave,"  and  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  his  men  had  replaced  the  earth 
which  they  had  excavated,  and  levelled 
the  surface.  They  scooped  up  dry  sand 
and  dust  from  the  neighboring  roadway 
and  scattered  it  over  the  scene  of  their 
brutal  atrocity.  Then,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  man  and  horse  tramped 
up  and  down,  so  that.  In  the  morning 
there  would  be  nothing  to  suggest  that 
anything  unusual  had  occurred  in  the 
hours  of  the  night.  With  a  profusion 
of  indecipherable  footprints  of  men 
and  animals  in  the  dry  sand  there 
would  be  nothing  to  distinguish  this 
section  of  the  road  from  any  other 
portion  of  the  highway.  Having  taken 
these  precautions  the  malefactors  re* 
turned  to  the  mud  fort  laughing  and 
jesting  as  they  went  On  their  arrival 
Azimoolla  was  thrown  Into  a  stifling 
underground  cell  whence  escape  was 
impossible.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  unbound  and  ungagged,  and  sup- 
plied   with    bread    and    water.      His 
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senses  had  returned  to  him,  but  his 
condition  was  pitiable.  His  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He 
drank  freely  of  the  water  to  relieve 
his  intolerable  thirst,  and  after  a  while 
he  partook  of  some  of  the  bread.  Re- 
freshed in  body  if  not  in  mind,  he  felt 
for  the  moment  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
at  being  left  to  himself,  whatever  the 
morrow  might  have  in  store  for  him. 
He  recited  the  Kulma  or  profession  of 
faith,  and  committing  himself  to  the 
protection  of  Allah  he  stretched  his 
cramped  limbs  upon  the  floor  in  the 
grateful  prospect  of  a  night's  rest 

But  his  expectations  were  not  to  be 
realized.     Sleep  indeed  came  to  him, 
and  at  first  he  rested  peacefully.    But 
soon,     though    still     unconscious,    he 
seemed  to  feel  upon  him  the  weight 
of  an  intolerable  oppression.    Hateful 
dreams     crowded     upon     his     brain. 
Horror   upon    horror   caused    him    to 
start    and    tremble    violently,    while 
beads  of  cold  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  forehead.    All  through  the  ghastly 
series  of  visions  one  dreadful  sensation 
never  ceased  to  torture  him.     While 
all  around  were  abundant  springs  of 
water  he  was  devoured  with  a  raging 
thirst  which  he  was  unable  to  gratify. 
Once    In    his    tribulation,    while    still 
asleep,  he  rose  and  quaffed  water  from 
the  earthernwafe  jar  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  to  him.    But  there  was 
no  relief.     His  brain  was  racked  and 
tormented  with  phantasm  after  phan- 
tasm.   He  rolled  this  way  and  that  in 
his  distress.     At  length  he  woke  up 
and  strove  to  free  himself  from  the 
hateful  spell.     His  mouth  and  throat 
were    burning    like    a    furnace.      He 
seized  the  water  jar  and  put  it  to  his 
lips,  but  the  muscles  of  his  throat  were 
contracted,  and  he  could  not  swallow 
a  drop  of  the  precious  liquid.    In  his 
desperation  he  tried  to  call  for  help, 
but  the  voice  that  issued  from  his  lips 
was  hoarse  and  utterly  changed  from 
his  own.    Then  indeed  he  suffered  ex- 


treme agony  of  soul.  He  knew  now 
what  was  the  worse  fate  that  had  been 
reserved  for  him.  The  detestable 
malice  of  his  captors  was  revealed. 
The  deadly  datura  was  at  work,  the 
devilish  poison  that  destroys  a  man's 
mind  even  if  it  spares  his  body. 
Would  no  one  come  and  administer 
treatment  before  it  was  too  late?  How 
his  pulse  was  racing!  How  irregular 
his  breathing,  at  first  dlrefully  slow 
and  then  frightfully  rapid!  He  stood 
lip,  but  his  lower  extremities  were 
becoming  as  it  were  paralyzed.  He 
had  no  control  over  them.  Would  no 
one  come  while  a  remedy  might  yet 
be  applied? 

Yes,  here  was  some  one  approaching. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  bolt 
of  the  door  was  being  withdrawn, 
though  the  sound  seemed  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  he  was  aware  that 
men  carrying  lights  stood  beside  him. 
With  a  supreme  mental  effort  he  en- 
deavored to  appeal  for  help,  that  he 
might  be  saved  from  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  him.  To  his  un- 
utterable horror  there  issued  from  his 
lips  an  unintelligible  gibber,  accom- 
panied by  a  maudlin  laugh.  The  vims 
was  indeed  conquering  him.  And 
then  there  fell  upon  his  ears  no  friendly 
accents,  no  promise  of  relief,  but  a 
scornful  yell  of  derision,  and  a  torrent 
of  contemptuous  abuse.  He  was  seized 
and  carried  from  the  cell  up  a  flight 
of  rough  stairs,  and  placed  In  the  bril- 
liantly lit  hall  where  sat  the  Tiger  sur- 
rounded by  his  Inhuman  associates. 

"Now  serve  the  summons,  most  hon- 
orable officer  of  the  Police,"  shouted 
Ghoolam  Rasool. 

Azimoolla  was  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  hateful 
drug.  His  senses  deserted  him.  To 
the  delight  of  the  spectators  he  reeled 
about  like  a  drunken  man,  vociferating 
incoherently,  now  moaning  as  In  dis- 
tress, now  wildly  laughing.  In  his 
delirium  the  miserable  wretch  snatched 
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incessantly  at  invisible  objects  in  the 
air,  and  drew  out  imaginary  threads 
from  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  The 
Tiger  and  his  companions  roared  with 
laughter  at  his  varied  and  ridiculous 
antics,  though  the  pitiful  condition  of 
the  man  was  such  as  to  have  melted  a 
heart  of  stone.  Then  his  limbs  were 
affected  with  muscular  rigidity,  so  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  placed  on  a  chair:  and  the  fiends 
laughed  the  louder  at  this  strange  con- 
dition. 

In  ancient  days  in  India  a  poison 
known  as  "poust"  was  frequently  ad- 
ministered to  royal  princes  who,  by 
rebellion  or  near  relationship,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
throne.  In  such  horror  was  the  poust 
held  that  one  of  the  young  princes 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  when  brought  into  the 
monarch's  presence,  pleaded  that  he 
might  rather  be  killed  at  once  than  be 
made  to  drink  the  mind-destroying 
poison.  This  poust  was  a  preparation 
of  datura. 

The  effects  of  datura,  which  are  fre- 
quently fatal  if  no  remedy  is  applied, 
are  in  their  early  stages  amenable  to 
treatment  The  Tiger  had  no  inten- 
tion of  prematurely  losing  his  victim. 
He  preferred  rather  to  derive  further 
amusement  from  his  sufferings  on  sub- 
sequent occasions.  So,  for  the  time 
being,  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on 
tho  performance  and  antidotes  given 
to  the  sufferer.  Azimoolla  was  taken 
back  to  his  cell,  and  the  worst  symp- 
toms were  gradually  mitigated.  The 
next  twenty-four  hours  were  passe  1 
in  a  state  of  coma.  But  when  he  re- 
turned to  consciousness  his  memory 
was  gone.  The  whole  of  his  former 
life  was  obliterated,  and  all  knowledge 
of  his  identity  was  lost.  His  hair  and 
beard  had  turned  grey,  and  in  the  dri- 
velling old  man  no  one  would  have 
recognized  the  smart  head-constable. 

While    the    victim    of    his    hideous 


cruelty  lay  in  a  (poisoned  stupor,  the 
Tiger,  accompanied  by  an  imposing 
retinue,  rode  off  to  the  magistrate's 
court.  He  there  made  a  long  and  cir- 
cumstantial complaint  against  All  Ma- 
homed of  trespassing  upon  his  land 
and  seizing  his  corps.  In  consequence, 
a  cross  summons  was  issued  against 
All  Mahomed  for  appearance  on  the 
same  day  that  Ghoolam  Rasool  had 
been  ordered  to  be  present  The  Tiger 
then  sent  word  to  All  Mahomed  of 
what  he  had  done,  with  an  intimation 
that  it  was  desirable  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  them  without  the  dero- 
gatory intervention  of  the  hated 
court  All  Mahomed  saw  the  wisdom 
of  this  suggestion,  and  both  sum- 
monses were  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  the  Police  at  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  Azimoolla.  The  inspec- 
tor, with  a  couple  of  subordinates, 
went  to  make  Inquiries  at  the  mud 
fort  The  Tiger  received  the  officer 
with  the  utmost  civility.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, the  summons  had  been  served 
by  Azimoolla,  and  duly  signed  by 
Ghoolam  Rasool  in  acceptance  of  ser- 
vice. Who  was  he,  that  he  should 
fail  to  obey  the  order  of  the  honorable 
court?  Had  he  not  shown  himself  on 
all  occasions  a  zealous  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  government?  Azimoolla 
had  leisurely  ridden  away  from  his 
house,  and  there  were  the  departing 
footprints  of  his  horse,  in  witness  of 
the  fact  As  to  what  could  sub- 
sequently have  happened  to  him 
Ghoolam  Rasool  could  hazard  no  con- 
jecture. But,  he  reminded  the  Inspec- 
tor, there  had  been  a  case  of  a  Police 
officer  riding  off  with  his  horse  and 
equipments  into  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  potentate  who  had  shown  no 
inclination  to. send  back  the  deserter. 
With  this  poor  crumb  of  comfort  the 
disconcerted  Inspector  had  to  return 
to  his  station.  Inquiries  were  made 
in  every  direction,  but  they  led  to  noth- 
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ing,  and  the  affair  remained  shrouded 
in  mystery* 

At  first  the  Tiger  had  from  time  to 
time  diverted  himself  by  administer- 
ing further  doses  of  the  noxious  da- 
tura  to  his  prisoner,  and  witnessing 
the  ludicrous  antics  that  resulted  from 
its  deadly  powers.    But.  after  a  while, 
he  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
gentle  pastime;    and  not  caring  any 
longer  to  retain  in  his  fort  this  dis- 
torted semblance  of  a  man,  he  sent 
him  away  on  a  camel  in  charge  of  the 
trusted  Daud.    This  faithful  emissary, 
for  three  consecutive  nights,  travelled 
by    circuitous    tracks    in    the    jungle, 
halting  for  rest  in  sequestered  places 
during  the  day.     Before  daybreak  on 
the  third  morning  Daud  deposited  his 
charge  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  sixty 
miles  from  the  Tiger's  habitation,  and 
then  returned  to  his  master's  fort.    In 
the  early  morning,  two  brothers  found 
by  the  roadside  an  emaciated  old  man 
with  a  long  grey  beard.    His  clothing 
consisted  of  only  a  few  rags.     When 
they  approached  him  he  shrank  back 
as  if  in  apprehension  of  being  struck, 
and  put  up  his  hands  in  a  supplicatory 
posture.     He  could  not  tell  them  his 
name  or  whence  he  had  come.    With 
the  charity  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
East  they  took  him  to  their  home  and 
ministered  to  his  needs.    In  course  of 
time  their  kindness  had  its  effect  The 
stranger  appeared  to  lose  his  sense  of 
timidity,   and   displayed   the   greatest 
anxiety  to  repay  his  benefactors  for 
all  that  they  had  done  for  him.     He 
fetched   wood  and   water,  swept  out 
the  house,  and  tended  the  goats.    And 
he  never  omitted  to  recite  the  Kulma 
and  perform  the  prostrations  ordered 
by  his  prophet    He  gradually  attracted 
the   notice  of  the   townspeople;    and 
the  two  brothers  were  congratulated 
on  their  good  fortune  in  having  be- 
stowed their  charity  on  so  useful  and 
worthy   an   Individual.     Now,   in   the 
town,    there    was     a     very    famous 


mosque  to  which  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims  came  from  all  parts  to  pay 
their  vows.  It  chanced  that  after  Azi- 
moolla  had  been  with  his  masters  for 
two  years  the  sweeper  who  cleaned 
the  mosque  died,  and  the  chief  mool- 
lah  asked  the  brothers  to  allow  their 
harmless  and  pious  servant  to  take 
his  place.  Sorry  as  they  were  to  lose 
him,  they  could  not  say  no  to  this  re- 
quest So  Azimoolla  took  up  his  new 
duties,  and  pleased  every  one  by  his 
assiduous  devotion  and  care.  As  he 
could  not  tell  them  his  name,  the 
moollahs  decided  to  call  him  Ma- 
homed Bux,  or  the  Gift  of  Mahomed. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  of  the 
faithful  at  the  mosque  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  day  of  the  Mohurrum, 
or  the  Mahometan  Lent,  and  countless 
worshippers,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  had  assembled  for  the  ceremony. 
Beggars  in  rags  passing  through  the 
courtyards  of  the  sacred  edifice  jostled 
with  wealthy  zemindars,  dressed  in 
the  most  costly  raiment,  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  In  the  outer  cloisters 
there  were  attractive  stalls  where 
might  be  purchased  articles  of  bi- 
jouterie, mementoes  of  the  place,  and 
sweetmeats  and  sherbet  for  refresh- 
ment after  the  sun  had  set  on  the 
last  day  of  the  long  fast  Mahomed 
Bux  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
keep  clean  the  sacred  precincts;  and 
he  was  busy  here,  there  and  every- 
where with  his  besom,  removing  every 
speck  of  dust  and  dirt  that  was  de- 
posited on  the  marble  pavements  by 
the  seething  crowd.  His  work  was 
done  intuitively,  automatically.  His 
brain  was  passive,  his  mind  inert 

What  was  this  that  suddenly  dis- 
turbed him?  In  a  vague  way  he  was 
aware  of  a  sense  of  uneasiness.  What 
could  it  be?  He  had  long  ceased  to 
reason  or  remember.  What  had  now 
evoked  some  strange  chord  of  memory, 
something  of  pain  that  he  could  not 
understand?     He  looked  around  in  a 
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dazed  and  dreamy  way,  but  bis  eyes 
lit  upon  nothing  that  could  account 
for  the  unusual  feeling  which  had 
come  upon  him.  He  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation, but  again  he  was  aware  of 
something  unknown  that  cruelly  hurt 
his  head.  Once  more  he  looked  about 
him,  but  saw  nothing,  though  the  pain 
grew  more  acute.  But  what  was  this 
that  vibrated  in  his  ears?  The  voice 
of  a  man  at  a  distance,  a  harsh  rasp- 
ing voice.  What  did  it  remind  him  of? 
A  chaos  of  thoughts  revolved  in  his 
poor  witless  head.  The  voice  again! 
Nearer  now,  much  nearer!  And  then 
he  saw.  A  flash  of  enllghtment  seared 
his  brain  like  an  electric  shock.  In  a 
moment  he  knew.  He  was  no  longer 
Mahomed  Bux,  the  humble  sweeper  of 
the  mosque:  he  was  head-constable 
Azimoolla,  and  there  before  him  stood 
his  enemy,  Ghoolam  Basool,  who  had 
shrivelled  up  his  very  soul. 

A  fierce  fire  of  consuming  wrath 
flamed  through  his  veins.  He  dashed 
aside  the  bystanders,  and  with  a  con- 
centration of  furious  hatred  threw  him- 
self upon  the  Tiger.  The  onslaught 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  no 
one  could  interfere.  With  a  shout  of 
"I  am  Azimoolla,"  the  head-constable 
seized  Ghoolam  Basool  by  the  throat 
and  with  an  overwhelming  surge  of 
strength  hurled  him  upon  the  ground. 
The  Tiger  fought  with  all  his  might; 
and  the  two  rolled  on  the  pavement, 
locked  together  in  a  desperate  struggle. 
There  were  shouts  from  the  terrified 
crowd  of  •'Police!"  "Police!"  and  a 
party  of  officers  and  men  rushed  in 
to  end  the  disorder.  With  great  diffi- 
culty they  succeeded  in  separating  the 
combatants,  and  great  was  their 
amazement  when  they  saw  that  it  was 
the  quiet  and  Inoffensive  sweeper  of 
the  mosque  who  had  so  savagely  at- 
tacked the  well-known  Ghoolam  Ra- 
sooL 

"I  am  Azimoolla,  head-constable  of 
the    Shahdadpur    Police,"    said    Azi- 
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moolla,  when  he  had  recovered  breath. 
"This  man  imprisoned  me  and  robbed 
me  of  my  reason,  and  killed  my  horse. 
I  can  show  you  where  my  horse  and 
saddle  and  gun  are  buried  under  the 
high-road.  Allah  has  restored  my 
senses;  and  this  Tiger,  as  they  call 
him,  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes." 

"The  man  is  mad,"  said  Ghoolam 
RasooL  "He  is  afflicted  of  God,  and 
his  words  are  as  the  wind.  As  for 
Azimoolla,  it  was  proved  that  he  rode 
away  from  my  house  after  he  had 
served  his  summons.  I  bear  no  ill  will 
to  this  old  man,  but  he  should  be  locked 
up  in  an  asylum  so  that  he  attacks  no 
more  unoffending  people." 

The  police  were  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. •  What  were  they  to  believe? 
How  could  this  aged  sweeper  be  head- 
constable  Azimoolla,  who  a  short  time 
ago  was  In  the  prime  of  life?  It 
seemed  impossible.  Yet  there  might 
be  truth  in  what  he  said;  and  had  he 
not  promised  to  show  where  his  horse 
was  burled?  But  to  arrest  a  man  in 
the  position  of  Ghoolam  Basool  on 
what  seemed  an  almost  Incredible 
statement  was  a  delicate  matter.  Who 
knows  what  penalties  they  might  not 
incur  for  the  unwarranted  apprehen- 
sion of  an  influential  zemindar? 

"I  am  not  mad,  though  I  have  been 
mad,"  said  Azimoolla,  after  the  police 
had  been  conferring  for  a  little  time. 
"You  doubt  who  I  am,  but  I  can  tell 
you  everything  about  the  police-station, 
the  work,  and  the  men." 

He  did  so.  He  described  an  ordinary 
day's  routine,  the  official  procedure, 
and  the  registers.  He  named  the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  been  above 
him  and  below  him,  and  he  showed 
himself  familiar  with  their  qualifica- 
tions. The  Police  were  astounded,  and 
could  no  longer  doubt  Their  duty  was 
clear,  and  they  did  it  Ghoolam  Rasool 
was  advised  by  the  moollah  of  the 
mosque  to   submit   to  authority   and 
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make  no  resistance.  He  was  formally 
arrested  and  escorted  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  whose  court  was  twenty 
miles  away;  and  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  English  head  of  the  Police  de- 
tailing the  strange  occurrence.  His  as- 
tonishment on  reading  the  message 
was  intense. 

A  few  days  later  the  head  of  the 
Police,  and  a  magistrate,  with  Ghoo- 
lam  Rasool  and  Azimoolla,  stood  out- 
side the  mud  fort  on  the  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Azimoolla  was  to  show  his 
chief  where  his  horse  was  burled. 
Would  he  be  able  to  do  so,  or  was  he 
under  some  strange  hallucination? 
They  would  soon  learn.  Unhesita- 
tingly Azimoolla  led  the  party  to  the 
main  road,  pointing  out  how  Daud  had 
ridden  his  horse  on  one  side  of  the 
sandy  track  so  that  the  footprints 
might  constitute  false  evidence  of  his 
owner's  departure.  Then  to  the  north 
of  the  junction;  and  by  some  unfath- 
omable Intelligence  Azimoolla  was  able 
to  identify  the  exact  scene  of  the  cruel 
tragedy.  Men  were  set  to  work  with 
spades  and  shovels;  and  there,  be- 
neath the  road,  were  found  the  skele- 
ton of  a  horse,  and  the  saddle  and 
uniform   of   a   head-constable.     What 
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wag  this  too?  A  riding  whip  of 
peculiar  shape  which  did  not  belong 
to  Azimoolla,  but  which  was  recog- 
nized as  having  been  the  property 
of#  Daud.  A  useful  bit  of  evidence 
this! 

There  was  a  prolonged  trial  in  the 
sessions  court;  and,  despite  his  pro- 
testations that  he  was  the  victim  of 
an  abominable  plot,  the  Tiger  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  rigorous  im- 
prisonment with  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand rupees,  and  Daud  to  imprisonment 
for  three  years.  Against  the  other 
scoundrels  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  secure  a  conviction.  Azi- 
moolla, being  physically  unfit  for 
further  employment  in  the  Police  force, 
was  granted  a  special  pension.  This 
he  gratefully  accepted;  but  of  his 
own  choice  he  returned  to  the  mosque 
and  resumed  the  humble  position  of 
sweeper,  devoting  his  whole-hearted 
energy  to  the  care  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
His  duty  Is  to  him  a  labor  of  love.  He 
lives  contentedly  on  the  scanty  emolu- 
ments of  his  office,  distributing  his 
pension  in  charity  among  the  poorer  of 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine.  He 
possesses  a  wide  reputation  for  piety 
and  saintliness. 

Edmund  C.  Cox. 


AMERICA  UNDER  THE  MONEY  TRUST, 


The  politics,  public  administration, 
and  business  life  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years  have  been  a  Book  of 
Revelations  for  the  modern  world. 
But  none  of  the  sensational  disclosures 
of  civic  graft,  police  corruption,  food 
adulteration,  crooked  insurance  busi- 
ness, or  tariff-rigging  approach  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  "Money  Trust"  by 
the  Pujo  Committee  at  Washington. 
It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  seat 
of  modern  economic  dominion  is  occu- 
pied no  longer  by  the  great  merchant, 


manufacturer,  or  other  specialized 
capitalist,  but  by  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers of  general  economic  power  in 
the  fluid  form  of  money  and  credit. 
For  the  profitable  conduct — nay,  the 
very  existence— of  all  great  modern 
industrial  and  commercial  businesses, 
factories,  mines,  railways,  mercantile 
businesses,  and  the  like,  depends  upon 
free  and  easy  access  to  the  main  con- 
duit-pipes of  money,  alike  for  the 
supply  of  capital  and  of  temporary 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
advances,  and  discounts.    80  it  comes 
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about  that  the  financiers,  who  have 
the  handling  of  great  masses  of 
money,  are  more  and  more  the  masters 
of  the  business  world,  determining  the 
development  of  territories,  feeding  or 
starring  whole  industries,  making 
or  marring  the  fortunes  of  populations. 
Equal  access  to  credit  upon  reasonable 
terms  is  as  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
any  modern  business  as  facilities  of 
transport  or  of  market.  These  consid- 
erations make  it  evident  that  a  trust 
or  combination  which  can  get  control 
of  the  supply  of  credit,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  amount,  the  direction,  and 
the  price  of  its  supply,  will  be  able  to 
exercise  a  despotic  power  over  busi- 
ness, and  to  exact  an  enormous  toll 
from  the  productive  classes. 

It  has  long  been  notorious  that  in 
America,  the  classic  land  of  industrial 
evolution,  where  the  logic  of  "free 
competition"  has  had  largest  liberty 
to  work  itself  out,  a  little  knot  of 
financiers,  controlling  the  chief  banks, 

insurance  companies,  and  trust  com- 
panies, had  well-nigh  achieved  this 
position  of  monopoly.  One  or  two  of 
them,  such  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  had 
always  been  bankers  and  financiers. 
Others  had  originally  been  railway 
men  or  organizers  of  some  special  line 
of  industry  or  commerce,  such  as  oil, 
sugar,  or  beef,  and  were  led  later  into 
general  finance,  partly  through  their 
private  investments,  partly  by  the  In- 
terests in  railroad  enterprise  which 
they  found  it  useful  to  acquire.  There 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  inter- 
ests among  the  members  of  this  knot 
of  financiers,  and  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  some  of  them  retained  in 
special  railroads  or  in  other  stocks, 
sometimes  split  them  up  and  led  to 
acute  warfare.  But  the  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  supreme  finance  has  been 
growing,  and  the  frank  admissions 
made  to  the  Committee  fully  justify 
the  grave  apprehensions  with  which 
good    citizens    and    cautious    business 


men  are  coming  to  regard  the  situ- 
ation. Great  audacity  and  great 
opportunity  have  conspired  to  hand 
over  the  keys  of  economic  dominion  to 
a  tiny  ring  of  men,  among  whom  it 
seems  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  Still- 
man,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Baker  constitute 
a  sort  of  supreme  junta.  The  control 
apears  to  be  exercised  through  various 
instruments.  Sometimes  we  hear  of 
trust  agreements,  by  means  of  which 
five  men  (three  of  whom  are  "con- 
nected up"  with  Morgan  &  Co.)  control 
two  of  New  York's  greatest  financial 
institutions — the  Bankers'  Trust  Com- 
pany and  the  Guarantee  Trust  Com- 
pany, with  aggregate  deposits  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $400,000,000.  The 
organization  of  Clearing  Houses  is 
another  instrument  of  power  for  the 
ring  in  control  of  its  Committee,  who 
can  either  refuse  admission  to  a  bank 
they  desire  to  injure,  or  can  exercise 
their  right  to  examine  the  books  of 
banks  in  competition  with  those  which 
they  control  The  more  usual  machin- 
ery of  combination  Is  either  by  means 
of  "holding  companies,"  in  which  some 
general  financial  corporation  acquires 
a  controlling  number  of  shares  in 
other  corporations,  or  else  through 
the  device  of  "interlocking  directo- 
rates." Evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  that  eighteen  big  financial  insti- 
tutions in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston  were  associated  with  no  fewer 
than  139  other  corporations  through 
interlocking  directorates,  controlling 
capital  amounting  to  the  gigantic 
figure  of  $25,325,000,000.  The  feasibil- 
ity of  such  colossal  combinations  is 
made  more  Intelligible  by  the  enor- 
mous size  which  some  of  the  separate 
units  have  attained.  For  example,  the 
assets  of  the  four  great  insurance 
companies  in  New  York  are  computed 
at  $4,318,000,000  in  1911. 

Though  no  absolute  monopoly  of 
money  or  credit  can  be  affirmed,  the 
evidence  brought  out  before  the  Com- 
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mission  shows  real  substance  in  the 
oft-derided  notion  of  a  "Money  Trust" 
It  is  pretty  clear  that,  in  this  supreme 
and  most  essential  of  all  markets,  ef- 
fective liberty  of  competition  has  been 
displaced  by  combination.  Though 
the  examining  attorney  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Untermyer,  put  into  his 
examination  an  animus  which  not  un- 
naturally evoked  the  resentment  of 
some  witnesses,  the  facts  disclosed 
fairly  bear  out  the  definition  which  he 
gave  of  a  money  trust: 

"Suppose  we  define  a  money  trust 
as  an  established  identity  and  com- 
munity of  interest  between  a  few 
leaders  of  finance,  which  has  been  cre- 
ated and  is  held  together  through 
stockholders,  interlocking  directorates, 
and  other  forms  of  domination  over 
banks,  trust  companies,  railroads,  pub- 
lic service  and  industrial  corporations, 
and  which  has  resulted  In  vast  and 
growing  concentration  and  control  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  men." 

If  these  comparatively  few  men 
were  working  and  competing  as  inde- 
pendent units,  the  mere  size  of  the 
financial  institutions  they  represented 
might  not  matter.  But  it  is  clear  that 
genuine  competition  has  disappeared 
or  Is  disappearing.  Mr.  Baker,  in  ex- 
amination, admits  that  he,  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Stillman,  are  "inter- 
ested in  many  vast  financial  enter- 
prises." He  himself,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  "thought"  he 
held  about  fifty  other  directorates.  He 
"could  see  no  objection  to  one  man 
holding  directorates  that  might  com- 
pete," or  in  linking  up  under  the  same 
personnel  the  ownership  of  mines,  rail- 
roads, and  banks. 

But  probably  the  most  conclusive 
practical  evidence  of  the  non-competi- 
tive state  of  such  finance  is  afforded 
by  the  recent  dividends  paid  by  the 
First  National  Bank.  Varying  since 
1874  from  20  to  126  per  cent,  they 
have  reached  in  the  last  four  years  the 


handsome  figure  of  226  per  cent    No 
wonder  the  management  of  this  bank 
was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  as  "a  sort 
of  happy  family."    In  his  examination, 
Mr.  Morgan  candidly  admitted  that  he 
preferred    "combination    to    competi- 
tion."   "I  like  a  Uttle  competition,  but 
I   like  combination  better.     I   would 
like  to  say  something  right  here  that 
I  may  not  have  a  chance  to  say  again. 
Without  control,  you  can't  do  a  thing. 
Control  is  the  important  thing."    Mr. 
Morgan    could,    however,    admit    no 
danger  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  no  reason  why  the  public  should 
want  to  Interfere  by  way  of  Govern- 
ment control.    To  one  question  of  Mr. 
Untermyer    he    gave    an    interesting 
reply,  which  sheds  clear  light  upon  his 
general  attitude  of  mind.     "You  be- 
lieve in  concentrated  power?"  he  was 
asked.     "Well,  that  is  a  question  of 
personal  power,  of  personality,"   and 
then  he  proceeded  to  explain  how,  in 
loaning  money,  he  went  not  upon  tech- 
nical security  so  much  as  on  the  bor- 
rower's   "character."     All    who    have 
followed    Mr.    Morgan's    own    career 
know  that  his  own  personal  power  as 
a   financier   has   been   built   up   very 
largely  by  Just  this  element  of  per- 
sonal confidence  reposed  in  his  Judg- 
ment, skill,  and  good  faith,  by  rich 
men  who  had  money  at  their  disposal. 
But  the  questions  pressed  upon  his 
colleague,    Mr.    Baker    bring  out   the 
precariousness    of    such    a    defence. 
After  admitting  that  the  "concentra- 
tion" of  finance  had  "gone  about  far 
enough,"  Mr.  Baker  was  asked,  "You 
think   it  would   be  dangerous   to  go 
further?"     His  reply  was,  "It  might 
not  be  dangerous,  but  still  it  has  gone 
about  far  enough.    In  good  hands,  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  do  any  harm.    If 
it  got  into  bad  hands,  it  would  be  very 
bad."     "If  it  got  into  bad  hands,  it 
would  wreck  the  country?"  was  the 
following  question,  to  which  was  given 
the  evidently  reluctant  answer,  "Yes; 
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but  I  do  not  believe  it  could  get  Into 
bad  'hands."  Then  Mr.  Untermyer 
pressed  home  the  sharp  point  of  his 
inquiry  to  an  admission  which,  to 
every  thinking  person,  is  conclusive  of 
the  perils  of  the  situation.  "I  am  not 
speaking  of  Incompetent  hands.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  concentration, 
which  has  come  about  and  the  power 
that  it  brings  with  it,  getting  Into  the 
hands  of  very  ambitious  men,  per- 
haps not  over-scrupulous.  You  see  a 
peril  in  that,  do  you  not?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply.  "So  that  the  safety,  if  you 
think  there  is  any  safety  in  the  situ- 
ation, really  lies  in  the  personnel  of  the 
men?"  "Very  much."  "Do  you 
think,"  continued  Mr.  Untermyer, 
"that  Is  a  comfortable  situation  for  a 
great  country  to  be  in?"  "Not  en- 
tirely," said  Mr.  Baker,  very  slowly. 

The  NiUoo. 


The  law  and  practice  of  our  banking 
do  not  favor  the  growth  of  such  mani- 
fest perils  of  finance.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  feel  complacent  in  view 
of  the  rapid  amalgamation  and  concen- 
tration of  our  banks,  and  their  ever 
closer  and  larger  relations  with  insur- 
ance and  trust  companies,  and  with 
the  finance  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  control  of  the  effective  supply  of 
money  and  of  credit  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity of  commercial  life.  But  it  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  great  financial 
businesses,  endowed  with  many  of  the 
same  opportunities  for  substituting 
combination  for  healthy  competition, 
and  for  earning  profits  and  dividends 
out  of  all  proportion  to  services  ren- 
dered, which  have  been  the  subject  of 
these  dramatic  revelations  in  America. 


LA  PAIX, 


"La  Palx  Universelle!"  exclaims  M. 
Durand,  nearing  the  close  of  a  dis- 
course on  a  subject  dear  to  him. 
"There  Is  the  end  towards  which  we 
must  strive.  To  think  that  the  Powers 
of  Europe  should  have  meditated  for 
a  moment  on  the  infamy  of  fighting 
each  other  because  of  the  quarrels  of 
a  group  of  small  states  speaking 
strange  tongues  in  a  half -civilized  cor- 
ner of  Europe!  C'est  fantastique! 
France  has  no  quarrel  with  Germany. 
Nor  has  England.  Eh  blen,  restons  en 
palx!"  And  having  settled  the  matter 
to  his  entire  satisfaction  M.  Durand 
calls  out  energetically  "Garcon,  encore 
deux  bocks!" 

We  are  sitting  on  the  crowded  ter- 
race of  a  boulevard  cafe,  near  the 
grateful  warmth  of  a  huge  brasier, 
and  the  talk  has  turned  on  the  Inevi- 
table subject  of  the  European  situ- 
ation. The  evening  papers  are  full  of 
it,  but  not  so  charged  with  the  subject 


as  M.  Durand.  He  has  dim  memories 
of  "L'annee  terrible,"  and  war,  he 
always  says,  is  stupid,  and  an  infamy. 
He  has  been  to  Berlin  on  business. 
"C'est  un  peuple  etonnant,"  he  says, 
and  he  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
campaign  waged  daily  in  the  Press 
against  "Made  in  Germany."  He  was 
a  little  disturbed  by  the  "coup  d'Aga- 
dlr,"  being  above  all  a  good  French- 
man, In  spite  of  his  dreams  of  uni- 
versal peace.  But  diplomacy  solved 
the  difference,  he  says,  and  diplomacy 
and  goodwill  can  be  relied  upon  to 
solve  any  other  that  may  arise.  The 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London 
has  aroused  his  keenest  enthusiasm. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  own  point  of 
view,  the  vindication  of  all  his  fond 
theories,  which  in  these  electric  days 
of  "the  New  France"  need  courage  to 
maintain  them.  "That  is  the  way 
towards  progress"  he  says  exultlngly. 
"Your   Sir    Edward    has    done   excel- 
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lently.  The  peoples  of  Europe  do  not 
want  war.  Let  their  leaders  and 
rulers  only  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  understand  each  other,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  wars.    Jamais!" 

It  Is  thus  that  he  has  talked,  sipping 
his  bock,  while  the  endless  boulevard 
crowd  drifts  before  us.  And  he  has 
hardly  brought  his  words  to  a  vigorous 
conclusion  when  we  become  aware 
that  there  Is  some  disturbance  pro- 
ceeding inside  the  crowded  cafe"  be- 
hind us.  There  is  the  sound  of  a  loud, 
angry  voice,  and  heads  are  turned 
from  all  directions.  But  whatever  is 
passing  Is  hidden  from  us,  although 
we  can  see  by  the  signs  of  excitement 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  better 
placed  that  It  is  an  affair  of  some  im- 
portance. M.  Durand  is  Immediately 
Interested.  "Qu'est-ce  qu'il  y  a,  a, 
rint&rieur?"  he  asks  as  Pierre,  our 
stout  waiter,  hurries  past.  Pierre, 
without  replying,  disappears  inside  the 
caf6,  where  the  loud  voice  is  still 
heard,  but  a  minute  later  he  reappears 
and  brings  news. 

It  seems,  says  Pierre,  that  there  is 
a  German  in  there,  accompanied  by  a 
German  lady,  no  doubt  his  wife,  and 
sitting  at  the  next  table  is  a  client 
of  the  house  well  known  to  Pierre,  an 
officier  de  reserve,  who  is  there  every 
evening.  For  some  reason,  of  which 
Pierre  is  ignorant,  a  quarrel  has 
arisen,  and  the  officier  de  reserve  is 
even  at  this  moment  standing  up  with 
his  fist  in  the  German's  face,  calling 
him  sale  Prusslen,  and  all  the  other 
insults  he  can  think  of.  "Tiens!"  ex-  * 
claims  M.  Durand  with  excitement. 
"And  what  is  he  doing,  this  German?" 
"He  has  done  nothing,"  Pierre  replies. 
He  is  also  standing  up.  with  a  very 
white  face,  staring  at  the  waving  flat 
of  his  aggressor,  but  he  has  not  ut- 
tered a  word.  "Tres  bien,  tres  bien!" 
exclaims  M.  Durand.  And  Pierre, 
with  a  shout  of  "Via,  m'sieu!"  hurries 
away. 


The  voice  has  died  down  abruptly, 
and  suddenly  In  the  doorway  appears 
a  well-built  man  of  forty,  his  face  red 
with  anger.  It  is  evidently  the  officier 
de  reserve,  for  as  he  reaches  the  door- 
way he  turns  round  as  if  to  stride 
back  into  the  caf&  But  a  friend  with 
him  lays  a  restraining  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Allons,  be  reasonable,"  he  says 
persuasively.  "He  has  done  nothing, 
after  all."  With  difficulty  the  officier 
de  reserve  is  coaxed  on  to  the  terrace, 
where  every  eye  is  bent  upon  him. 
But  again  his  anger  breaks  out,  and 
he  addresses  himself  precipitately  to 
the  crowd  at  the  tables,  his  face 
aflame.  "Un  sale  Allemandqui  m'a  in- 
sults!"  he  cries,  his  hand  thrown  out 
appealingly.  "He  laughed  in  my  face, 
and  made  remarks  to  the  woman  who 
accompanies  him.  Ah,  non,  c'est  in- 
supportable, messieurs!  Un  Prusslen! 
I've  called  him  all  I  can  think  of,  and 
he  does  not  say  a  word.  One  word 
only,  and  I  would  have  struck  him. 
Un  Prusslen!"  The  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel is  still  sufficiently  obscure,  but  the 
intense  anger  of  the  officier  de  reserve 
Is  plain  enough.  There  must,  then,  be 
good  reason  for  his  anger.  A  murmur 
of  sympathy  goes  up.  "Vous  aves 
raison,  monsieur,"  boldly  exclaims  a 
portly  bourgeois  at  a  table,  and  the 
phrase  becomes  a  chorus.  "II  a  raison" 
goes  up  from  several  tables.  "Par- 
faltement,  j'al  raison!"  cries  the  officier 
de  reserve,  his  flame  of  anger  fanned 
to  a  white  heat  by  the  sympathy  of 
those  around.  "And,  messieurs,"  he 
continues  with  sudden  resolution,  MI 
rest  here.  Je  l'attends.  Walt  until  he 
comes  out.  We  shall  see!"  Vainly  the 
friend  tries  to  persuade  him  to  leave. 
He  is  obdurate.  He  plumps  down  into 
a  chair  Immediately  by  the  doorway. 
"J'y  suis,  J'y  reste!"  he  exclaims  dra- 
matically. "He  shall  not  escape  me!" 
A  little  crowd  of  people  has  gathered 
on  the  footpath.  The  "consomma- 
teurs"  at  the  tables  discuss  the  affair 
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with  animation.  The  men  explain  the 
whole  matter  fully  to  their  wives. 
"Here  la  a  German  who  has  insulted 
this  gentleman,  alors — "  and  the  wave 
of  the  hand  is  eloquent  of  the  great 
principle  that  honor  must  be  satisfied; 
of  the  Impossibility  of  allowing  a  Ger- 
man so  to  conduct  himself  with  a 
Frenchman.  The  women  cast  sym- 
pathetic glances  at  the  offlcier  de  re- 
serve as  he  sits  glowering  in  his  chair. 
Here  and  there  one  can  still  hear  "Cer- 
tainement,  qu'il  a  raison!" 

Minutes  pass,  and  all  eyes  are  on 
the  door.  The  air  is  charged  with 
tension  and  excitement,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  sound  on  the  terrace.  "I  feel 
sorry  for  this  German.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  much/'  says  M. 
Durand.  And  then  a  thrill  runs 
through  the  watchers  as  the  offlcier  de 
reserve  is  seen  suddenly  to  jump  up 
and  walk  to  the  pavement,  where  he 
takes  up  a  forbidding  attitude,  his 
gaze  directed  to  the  interior  of  the 
cafe1.  In  the  doorway  appears  a  slim 
young  man  in  pince-nez  and  with 
close-cropped  hair,  followed  by  a  neatly 
dressed  and  rather  pretty  young 
woman.  The  German  sees  his  waiting 
enemy  as  he  reaches  the  doorway,  and 
stiffens.  It  is  a  trying  moment  for 
him.  Scores  of  hostile  eyes  gaze  at 
him,  and  he  is  very  pale  as  he  walks 
through  the  silent  people  at  the  tables. 
And  as  he  reaches  the  pavement  and 
faces  his  enemy  once  more,  the  officer 
de  reserve  bends  forward  and  hisses 
something  at  him. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  German  under- 
stands, and  his  face  flushes  as  he  re- 
coils a  step.  In  that  moment  the 
offlcier  de  reserve  steps  forward,  his 
fist  raised  to  strike.  And  then  a  most 
unexpected  thing  happens.  The  slim 
young  German,  his  face  suddenly  con- 
torted with  passion,  leaps  on  his 
enemy,  and  with  an  incredibly  swift 
right  and  left  strikes  the  offlcier  de 
reserve  full  in  the  face  and   knocks 


him,     dazed     and     bewildered,     right 
across   the   pavement,   where   he  col- 
lapses against  a  newspaper  kiosk.    A 
gasp   of  astonishment  goes   up   from 
the  people  at  the  tables.    The  surpris- 
ing thing  has  all  happened  in  a  second, 
and  before  the  offlcier  de  reserve  has 
recovered  himself  the  German  and  his 
companion  have  wisely  left  the  scene 
and  disappeared  down  the  boulevard. 
The  offlcier  de  reserve  is  incoherent 
and  almost  tearful  as  he  stands  once 
more  In  the  centre  of  the  pavement. 
His  face  bears  evidence  of  the  force 
of  his  opponent's  blows,  and  one  eye 
is  closed.     His  expression  is  one  of 
blank    amazement,    and    he    stutters 
broken   phrases.      "Mon    Dieu    .    .    . 
comment  .  .  .  le  cochon!"    He  Is  sur- 
rounded immediately  by  people  from 
the  terrace,  who  condole  with  him  as 
he  pats  his  face  gently  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  there  are  cries  that  it  Is 
lucky  for  the  German  that  he  has  es- 
caped.    "Le  sale  Prussien!"  exclaims 
the  astonished  man  brokenly.     "Could 
one    have    believed!"      And    suddenly 
into  the  circle  of  sympathizers  pushes 
a   faded   little  woman  In   black,   the 
keeper  of   the   newspaper   kiosk.     "I 
saw  it  all!"  she  cries  shrilly,  shaking 
her  fist  in  the  face  of  the  unhappy 
hero.    "And  are  you  not  ashamed?    A 
stranger,  even  if  he  is  a  German,  who 
is  here  all  alone.     To  attack  him  in 
such  fashion!     Ah!   vous  l'avez   bien 
merits!"     The  circle  of  sympathizers 
turns  away,  abashed.    And  the  offlcier 
de    reserve,    staring    stupidly    at    the 
woman   out   of    his   one   eye,   laughs 
hysterically.     "Ah,   I   like  that!  J'en 
ai  encaissg  deux" — and  he  puts  a  hand 
to    his   injured   face — "et   des   belles! 
And  you,  a  Frenchwoman,  come  and 
side  with  this  Prussian!  Ah!  It  needed 
only    that!      Mercl,     madame,    mere! 
mille  fois!"    And  bowing  Ironically  he 
picks   up  his    hat  and   walks   away, 
utterly   broken    and   bewildered.     An 
agent-de-police     appears     and     looks 
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round,  for  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
turbance, but  there  is  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do. 

'That  is  an  excellent,  an  admirable 
woman!"  observes  M.  Durand.  And 
stepping  over  to  the  kiosk  where  the 
little  woman,  still  boiling  with  indig- 
nation, a  picture  of  honest  fury,  has 

The  ftftturda*  Berlew. 


resumed  her  patient  vigil,  he  pur- 
chases the  "Temps."  And  then: 
"Madame,"  he  says,  raising  his  hat, 
"I  honor  you  for  what  you  have  done. 
The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  German  is 
no  reason  for  his  being  massacred  in 
the  heart  of  Paris.    Et  vive  la  pair!" 

H.  Collinson  (horn. 


FIDO. 


Last  week  the  idea  came  to  me  in 
a  bright  moment  to  call  upon  Suzanne 
and  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and 
as  it  was  four  in 'the  afternoon  I  de- 
cided to  put  on  my  best  suit  and  com- 
mence immediately.  Ushered  into  her 
mother's  drawing-room,  I  found  her 
alone  on  the  sofa  holding  in  her  lap 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
piece  of  hearthrug. 

"Hullo,  James,  dear  old  thing,"  she 
said,  "come  and  be  introduced  to 
Marmaduke." 

I  advanced  and  poked  the  object 
with  some  idea  of  discovering  its  na- 
ture. 

It  gave  vent  to  a  horrible  squeal, 
and  I  sprang  back  in  alarm. 

"My  goodness,"  I  said,  "the  thing's 
alive." 

"Of  course  it  is.  What  did  you  ex- 
pect?" 

I  approached  again  and  looked  at  it 
closely. 

"But  what  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  it's  a  dog,  of  course." 

JA  dog!" 

'Yes,  a  dog.     What  did  you  think 
it  was?" 
*  "I  thought  it  was  a  pen-wiper." 

Suzanne   pouted. 

"You're  a  very  fine  dog,  aren't 
you?"  she  said,  addressing  the  insect. 

"Good  old  Fido,"  I  said. 

"His  name  isn't  Fido,"  said  Suzanne. 
"It's  Marmaduke." 

"Oh!   What  makes  you  think  that?" 


** 
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"Why,  bless  the  man,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  called  him  Marmaduke,  so  he  is 
Marmaduke,  isn't  he?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  isn't  I  always 
call  dogs  Fido;  and  I  see  no  reason 
now  to  abandon  the  custom,  so  I 
shall  continue  to  speak  of  him  as  Fido." 

Suzanne  made  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. 

"Oh,  well,  ring  for  tea  anyway,"  she 
said. 

I  had  got  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  I  rejoiced  about  it  at  the  time, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  little 
diplomacy  would  perhaps  have  been 
wiser. 

I  had  not  however  called  upon  Su- 
zanne that  afternoon  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  putting  her  right  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  dog's  name.  I  had  a  more 
delicate  feat  to  perform,  and,  while 
wearing  an  air  of  easy  nonchalance 
and  touching  lightly  on  the  topics  of 
the  day,  I  deftly  approached  the  ques- 
tion which  lay  so  near  my  heart 

With  the  advent  of  tea  I  began  to 
skirmish  about  the  bush. 

I  helped  myself  to  a  fair-sized  muf- 
fin. It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  something 
substantial  to  hold  on  to  in  a  crisis. 

"You  may  have  noticed,  my  dear 
Suzanne,"  I  began,  "that  I  have  been 
paying  you  what  I  may  describe  as 
marked  attentions  for  no  little  time." 

I  took  a  bite  of  muffin  and  gazed  at 
her  over  the  top  of  it  to  observe  the 
effect  of  my  words. 
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"I  come  round  here  on  fine  after- 
noons/' I  pursued,  "when  I  might  be 
— working.  I  take  yon  to  dances  and 
for  your  sake  endure  sleepless  nights 
— and — sleepy  days.  I  give  you  boxes 
of  chocolates  In  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. In  short,  I  would  appear  to  be 
decidedly  .  .  .  &pris  ...  if  you  know 
the  word  .  .  ." 

'  "Of  course  I  know  the  word,"  she 
interrupted.  "Why,  I  believe  you 
learnt  it  from  me." 

"Possibly,"  I  said.  "But  that  Is 
beside  the  point  The  point  is  why- 
why  do  I  do  all  this?" 

"Goodness  knows." 

"I  will  tell  you.  It  Is  because  I  am, 
in  fact  .  .  .  tprto." 

Suzanne,  overcome  with  sweet  mod- 
est blushes,  gazed  with  downcast  eyes 
at  Fido  curled  up  in  her  lap,  and 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"And  yet,"  I  continued,  "neither  your 
father  nor  your  mother  has  made  bold 
to  ask  me  my  intentions.  Rather 
singular,  isn't  it?" 

I  took  another  bite  of  muffin. 

"I  might,  without  exaggeration,  say 
very  singular." 

"In  their  absence,"  said  Suzanne,  "I 
must  apologize  for  them.  They  are 
both  a  little  forgetful." 

"That  may  be,"  I  replied  with  dig- 
nity, "but  it  remains  to  be  said  that 
most  men  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  and  gone  off  and  been  lost 
altogether.  However,"  I  added,  "I  am 
made  of  different  stuff  or  cast  in  a  dif- 
ferent mould— I  forget  which— and  I 
have  come  here  to-day  to  make  a 
voluntary  declaration." 

"You  overwhelm  me!"  exclaimed 
Suzanne. 

"I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you  that 
this  Is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  marriage 
I  expected  to  contract  when  I  started 
out  in  life.  I  thought  then  that  I 
should  probably  wed  a  society  beauty 
and  have  my  photograph  in  The  Tailor 
.  .  .  but  somehow  you  have  crept  into 


my  heart — or  whatever  the  technical 
expression  is — and  .  .  .  and,  in  short, 
I  .  .  .  love  you." 

At  this  critical  point  in  my  declara- 
tion Suzanne,  shaken  no  doubt  by  a 
very  natural  emotion,  spilt  some  hot 
tea  on  to  Fido.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
pure  accident,  but  the  little  beast 
worked  itself  up  into  a  fearful  state 
about  it,  squealing  in  a  more  horrible 
manner  than  before. 

She  caught  It  up  in  her  arms, 
kissing  it  and  begging  to  be  for- 
given. 

"My  poor  darling!  Was  It  scalded, 
then?" 

It  was  too  much. 

"Come,  come,"  I  said,  "you  really 
must  leave  your  toys  alone  now  and 
attend  to  me.  Let  us  put  Fido  away 
in  the  cupboard." 

Suzanne  stood  up,  panting  with  in- 
dignation. Then  she  gnashed  her  little 
teeth.  I  became  alarmed.  It  seemed 
as  If  no  language  would  occur  to  her 
mind  sufficiently  frightful  to  meet  the 
situation. 

I  felt  somehow  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  a  propitious  moment  for  my 
proposal,  but  I  had  pat  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  I  am  of  the  race  that, 
having  done  this,  never  lets  go. 

"Joking  apart,"  I  said,  "I  love  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

There  was  a  long,  a  very  long 
pause.  Tou  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.  (But  I  have  observed  that  in 
real  life  pins  rarely  fall  at  such  times.) 

"Jfy  wife,"  I  repeated.  "Think  of 
that" 

Suzanne  gazed  at  me  In  solemn  si- 
lence. She  was,  to  all  appearances, 
thinking  of  It    Then  she  kissed  Fido. 

"You  may  have  the  refusal  of  me 
for  seven  days,"  I  added.    "An  option." 

She  re-seated  herself,  and  spoke  at 
last  with  great  deliberation. 

"Marmaduke  and  I,"  she  said,  "take 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  declin- 
ing your,  kind  offer." 
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I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  A 
lifelong  confidence  in  those  features 
was  rudely  shaken. 

"But  surely,"  I  cried,  "surely  you 
love  me?" 

Suzanne  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face,  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
candor  in  her  big  blue  eyes. 

"Yes,  James,"  she  said,  "I  do.  .  I 
will  not  conceal  the  fact  I  love  you 
deeply." 

"Then  why,"  I  exclaimed,  "why 
this  diffidence?  It  is  due  to  some  girl- 
ish whim." 

"No,  James,"  she  replied,  "it  is  the 
mature  decision  of  a  woman  ripe  in 
years  and  wisdom." 

I  could  not  understand  her  attitude. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Suzanne  is  only  nineteen. 

"I  need  a  second  muffin,"  I  said. 
"This  unlooked-for  development  finds 
me  unprepared." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  handed 
me  the  muffin  dish. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  you  love  me  what 
is  the  impediment  to  our  marriage? 
I  know  of  no  family  feud.  Can  it  be 
Eugenics?  Is  it  that  I  am  a  confirmed 
muffin-eater?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  because  you  do  not  really  love 
me,"  she  said. 

I  gasped.  I  could  think  of  no  ade- 
quate reply.  I  had  so  obviously  been 
in  love  with  her  for  weeks. 

"Will   you   kindly  explain?"   I   said 
at  last  with  a  sort  of  calm  resignation. 
How  shall  I  begin?"  she  asked. 
Begin    with    a    few    introductory 
bars,"  I  said  patiently,  "and  then  an- 
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non  nee  the  principal  theme  con  amort 
on  the  wood-wind." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  know  the  old 
saw  or  adage  that  goes,  'Love  me,  love 
my  dog'?" 

I  felt  misgivings. 

"Yes.     Well?" 

"Do  you  love  Marmaduke?  Assur- 
edly not    Then  how  can  you  love  me?" 

I  felt  competent  to  deal  with  the 
difficulty.  I  can  depart  from  the  truth 
as  gracefully  as  most  men  when  the 
occasion  demands  it 

"Indeed,"  I  said  impressively,  "I 
have  the  greatest  affection  for  Fido." 

"How  do  you  show  it?"  You  come 
in  here  this  afternoon  and  greet  him 
with  a  heartless  prod.  You  wilfully 
mistake  him  for  a  pen-wiper.  Subse- 
quently you  propose  putting  him  away 
in  the  cupboard,  and,  worst  of  all,  you 
insist  on  calling  him  Fido  when  you 
know  his  name  is  Marmaduke." 

I  saw  that  the  evidence  was  strongly 
against  me.  I  tried  another  line  of 
defence. 

"After  all,"  I  said,  "what  are  pro- 
verbs? Wise  men  make  them  and 
F-F-Fido  repeats  them." 

Suzanne  raisd   her  eyebrows. 

"Marmaduke,  I  presume  you  mean?'* 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
a  lady  visitor  came  in. 

"Back  at  last,"  she  said;  "and 
thanks  so  much,  dear,  for  looking  af- 
ter my  darling  pet" 

Suzanne  introduced   me. 

"Is  that  your  dog?"  I  asked.    "8uch 
a  nice  affectionate  little  thing.     And 
what  do  you  call  it?" 
'Topsy." 
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THE  PHOENIX  OF  AESTHETICS. 


Some  time  ago  Bernard  Shaw  re- 
marked that  the  man  who  believed  in 
"art  for  art's  sake"  was  a  fool.  That 
evening  the  moon  shone  as  usual,  for 


the  universe  has  that  dull  way  of  go- 
ing on  Just  as  it  did  before  Bernard 
Shaw  discovered  his  mission.  One 
would  have  thought  that  "art  for  art's 
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sake"  had  been  swiftly,  surgically,  si- 
lently killed;  but  the  truth  Is,  you  may 
burn  the  doctrine  publicly  in  the  mar- 
ket-place every  week,  and  it  will  rise 
again  each  time  from  the  ashes  with 
Just  the  same  expression  on  its  face. 
At  the  present  instant  there  are  scores 
of  young  men  in  Paris  who  would  fight 
duels,  swallow  strychnine,  or  jump 
from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  advance  the  high 
cause  of  'Tart  pour  Tart" 

Tou  should  bear  the  long-haired 
reprobate  of  the  Quartier.  "I  don't 
want  pictures  that  preach  to  me!"  he 
declares  warmly.  "Give  me  Tart  pour 
Tart  Better  have  the  'Gioconda' 
smuggled  out  of  the  Louvre  than  ser- 
mons smuggled  in."  Or,  again,  listen 
to  what  the  velvet  cloak  outside  the 
Comeclle  is  saying:  "What!  "do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  art  should  be 
moral — literature,  for  example?  Why, 
my  friend,  your  little  English  chapel 
tracts  must  then  be  ranked  above  the 
'Pleura  du  Mai.'  It  is  at  tbe  last 
ridiculous."  *'Oh,  I  do  hate,"  says 
the  slim  youth  of  the  caf<6,  his  long 
white  fingers  toying  with  his  absinthe 
glass,  "but  my  God,  I  do  hate  the 
abominable  descriptive  music — the 
music  of  shipwrecks,  storms,  battles, 
and  such  things!  Every  man  now 
must  always  live  in  1812.  Pah!  give 
me  l'art  pour  Tart."  "Subject,"  says 
another,  "why,  it  Is  nothing.  It  is 
only  the  treatment,  the  manner,  that 
is  important  Tou  combine  the 
colors— the  art  for  the  art — and 
what  does  it  matter  If  a  master 
paints  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  merely 
the  ruins  of  his  mistress'  complexion?" 
"Yes.  but  in  the  Luxembourg?"— "Ah, 
yes,"  he  resumes  blandly,  "sometimes 
for  a  Jest  the  artist  of  actuality  serves 
himself  of  a  pretty  story  that  he  may 
mock  himself  of  the  English  tourist." 
"As  for  utility,"  declares  another, 
•*pray  what  may  be  the  use,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Tenth  Sonata  or  of  the 


Sphinx?  It  is  necessary  to  be  silent; 
for  art— well,  It  is  useless.  It  exists 
only  for  art" 

Now  I  have  the  greatest  personal 
regard  for  these  passionate  young 
men.  But  Bernard  Shaw,  whom  I  re- 
spect more,  considers  them  fools;  and 
of  course  he  is  right  These  ravishing 
minor  poets,  hearing  of  a  new  religion, 
have  chosen  that  interpretation  of  it 
which  excuses  their  human  weaknesses. 
Each  feels  by  Instinct  that  so  long  as 
art  for  art's  sake  flourishes,  his  ab- 
sinthe, or  his  mistress,  or  his  Baude- 
laire is  quite,  quite  safe.  At  the  risk 
of  grieving  these  amiable  people,  let 
us  try  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  un- 
derstanding of  the  phrase. 

The  many  paradoxes  of  the  aesthetes 
seem  to  have  their  genesis  in  the  idea 
that  music  (which  is  all  form)  is  the 
type  of  all  the  arts.  Walter  Pater  elab- 
orated this  idea  with  his  customary 
eloquence.  He  threw  a  glamor  over 
the  notion  that  captivated  Oscar  Wilde. 
Stevenson,  in  a  charming  essay,  tracked 
down  the  mystical  beauties  of  Kubla 
Khan  to  an  intricate  repetition  of 
sounds.  A  whole  school  of  writers  in 
France  became  enthusiastic.  Whistler 
insisted  on  calling  his  pictures  sym- 
phonies in  color.  French  poets  wrote 
lyrics  in  white  major,  or  elegies  in 
purple  minor.  The  idea  was  like  ab- 
sinthe— poisonous,  intoxicating,  and 
delightful.  In  England  it  whispered 
freedom  to  artistic  minds  that  had  long 
been  subject  to  the  immaculate  influ- 
ence of  a  saintly  queen.  It  was  a 
doctrine  that  promised  occupation  in  a 
dreary  age  of  pessimism  and  stagna- 
tion. "Since  we  are  doomed  to  live," 
said  the  followers  of  Schopenhauer, 
"let  us  serve  our  sentence  in  the 
Louvre  and  create  for  ourselves  the 
artificial  paradises  of  illusion."  The 
art  of  living  should  have  been  more 
profoundly  affected  than  it  was.  Then 
if  ever  was  the  moment  for  the  hand- 
some highwayman  or  the  artistic  poi- 
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soner.  But  the  opportunities  seem  to 
have  been  neglected.  A  few  forgeries, 
a  few  commonplace  murders,  and  the 
rest  was  house  decoration.  No  man  Is 
more  representative  of  the  bizarre 
eighties  than  the  brilliant  Irishman, 
Oscar  Wilde.  He  is  the  arch-sophist, 
the  supreme  representative  of  the  mul- 
titudinous race  of  artists  who  enlisted 
ecstatically  against  the  Philistines  and 
embroidered  their  flashing  banners 
with  the  fantastic  device,  'Tart  pour 
1'art"! 

Oscar  Wilde's  particular  illusion 
about  art  was  this:  he  could  not  con- 
ceive her  other  than  a  mistress.  The 
same  courtesan  conception  of  art  has 
served  Bernhardt  all  her  wonderful 
life,  and  the  tradition  might  have  bur- 
dened the  stage  to  this  day  had  it  not 
been  for  the  genius  of  Duse.  The  Irish 
wit  whose  cynicism  tore  life  to  rags 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  mistress 
Art,  persisted  in  seeing  her  as  she 
was  not,  and  perhaps  occasionally 
wearying  her  with  his  sustained  senti- 
mentality. He  sought  pleasure  for  her, 
not  rapture.  He  denied  her  the  deeper 
ecstasies  inseparable  from  pain.  He 
would  not  see  that  she  was  wasting 
for  the  fresh  winds  and  the  open  land- 
scape. He  summoned  the  nymphs  who 
gilded  her  hair  and  carmined  her  pal- 
lid cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  brightened 
with  belladonna  and  her  lashes  were 
smeared  with  antimony.  He  asked 
only  for  Illusion;  her  feigned  ardors 
were  all  he  craved.  He  bought  jewels 
for  her  breast  and  rings  for  her  pow- 
dered fingers,  antique  bracelets  for  her 
wrist,  trinkets  and  flatteries  for  her 
ears,  laces  and  embroideries  for  her 
apparel,  ropes  of  pearls  for  her  hair. 
For  her  he  would  embark  upon  any 
venture.  He  would  bring  muslins 
from  Ceylon  or  silks  from  China, 
frankincense  from  Persia,  perfumes 
from  Arabia,  and  pearls  from  undis- 
covered seas. 

'All  art  is  surface  and  symbol,"  he 
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would  say.  He  never  imagined  that 
perchance  his  mistress  was  hungering 
after  other  and  nobler  things;  he  never 
dreamt  that  she  was  unsatisfied  with 
the  beautiful  but  sterile  emotions.  He 
would  have  been  amazed  to  learn  from 
her  lips  that  pregnant  strangeness  of 
proportion  transcended  sterile  beauty, 
that  the  pain  of  giving  Hfe  was  ec- 
stasy, and  the  renunciation  of  youth  a 
holy  and  beautiful  sacrifice.  Oscar 
Wilde  was  recognized  as  the  chosen 
lover  of  art  and  his  paradoxes  were 
eagerly  awaited  and  deliriously  ap- 
plauded. With  bewildering  brilliancy 
of  style  he  told  us  that  Nature  was 
impolite  and  uncivilized;  that  truth 
was  respectable  but  tedious;  that  hon- 
esty inevitably  led  to  platitude;  and 
that  the  boorishness  of  facts  justified 
all  weary  pessimists  in  elaborating  the 
cultured  He  and  creating  the  fascina- 
ting sophistry. 

The  solar  system  and  everybody  in 
it  having  been  annihilated,  the  ques- 
tion was  then  asked,  "Where  was  the 
artist  to  go  for  inspiration?"  The 
answer  was  ready.  l4To  art  itself." 
The  chosen  lover  would  make  a  poem 
bend  in  upon  itself  and  repeat  its  pat- 
tern like  a  piece  of  music,  like  a  song 
of  Grieg.  Or  he  would  put  into  a  bal- 
lad the  pre-Raphaelite  essence  of  a 
picture  by  Burne-Jones,  or  paint  a 
word-study  after  Whistler.  The  only 
effect  sought  was  the  artistic  effect, 
color,  tone,  technique,  and  form. 
There  lay  the  cardinal  error  of  that 
stupendous  genius.  But  by  the 
strength  of  his  personality  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hypnotizing  his  audience  Into 
the  belief  that  his  very  imperfections 
were  really  merits  misunderstood. 

The  wine  he  gave  to  us  was  stage 
wine.  He  said  that  water  became 
Burgundy  if  it  was  put  Into  a  Bur- 
gundy bottle.  It  was  as  if  he  be- 
lieved that  the  sacraments  themselves 
brought  grace,  and  that  the  beauties 
of  ritual  created  the  truths  of  religion. 
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He  wooed  his  mistress  with  musical 
phrases,  but  behind  his  light  words 
was  a  mystical  philosophy.  What  peo- 
ple called  shallowness  he  called  depth. 
He  read  symbols  in  all  surfaces,  and 
he  was  great  enough  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  right  and  everybody  else 
wrong.  And  yet  we  must  refuse  to 
believe  that  water  may  be  turned  into 
wine  by  some  mysterious  alchemy  of 
phials.  At  rare  intervals  there  breathes 
through  the  world  a  spirit  like  a 
mighty  wind.  The  words  of  the  spirit 
create  their  own  miraculous  form. 
Beauty,  a  woman,  clings  tremulously 
to  this  fierce  masculine  strength  and 
sincerity.  Such  a  spirit  cannot  trifle 
with  patterns  and  mosaics.  Word- 
music  is  drowned  in  thunders  and 
cataclysms.  Rhythm  Is  given  by  the 
pulse  of  life  not  by  the  rules  of  art 
Dare  any  dandy  of  the  Quartier  men- 
tion his  darling  doctrine  to  Isaiah? 
"I/art  pour  Tart"  stands  revealed  for 
what  it  Is:  a  weak  femininity,  a 
shrinking  frailty  that  suggests  delicate 
vases,  rose-leaves  from  Botticelli,  pale 
sonnets,  still  lakes  and  motionless 
swans,  but  not  the  ragged  cries,  the 
tearing  of  flesh,  and  the  liberation 
of  spirit  brought  by  the  eagles  of 
Nietzsche. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  principle  of 
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balance  running  through  life,  and  really 
It  does  not  matter  very  much  in  the 
end  what  they  say  outside  the  ComCdie 
or  what  Bernard  Shaw  says  in  London. 
The  more  extravagant  the  heresy,  the 
more  crushing  the  counterblast.  When 
quite  weary  of  the  "Pleurs  du  Mai'* 
we  turn  with  pleasure  to  Lamartine  or 
to  St  Francis.  Without  wishing  so 
terrible  a  retribution  we  may  neverthe- 
less state  that  the  day  may  arrive 
when  the  boulevards  and  cafes  will  be 
thronged  with  young  men  from  the 
Quartier  reading  with  eager  sincerity 
the  Conoorelon  of  the  Putney  Charwoman 
and  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Art  for  art's  sake  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, an  over-worship  of  a  means  com- 
parable with  a  miser's  "gold  for  gold's 
sake."  But  Art  Is  a  nobler  mistress 
than  gold,  and  we  shall  treasure  up  the 
imperishable  things  that  her  mad 
lovers  have  whispered  into  her  ears. 
There  is  enough  evil  In  the  pha*nix  of 
Aesthetics  to  poison  the  springs  of  liter- 
ature for  centuries,  just  as  there  Is 
enough  anarchy  in  Christianity  to  sub- 
vert all  the  polities  of  the  world.  But 
every  Tolstoy  has  his  wife,  and  we  are 
rescued  sooner  or  later  from  the 
extravagances  of  religion,  art,  or 
science  by  our  sense  of  immemorial 
platitude. 
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There  are  people  of  whom  one  might 
almost  say  that  a  certain  capacity  for 
anxiety  is  their  only  virtue.  Without 
it  they  would  be  utterly  selfish  and 
worthless.  The  fact  that  they  are 
capable  of  care  just  saves  their  char- 
acters from  complete  animalism  and 
keeps  them  human.  As  a  rule  it  is 
the  future  of  their  children  which 
preys  upon  their  minds  for  good. 
Occasionally  anxiety  about  their  work 


may  have  the  same  effect  We  all 
think  of  duty  as  a  stern  cold  mistress 
who  casts  her  spell  over  the  righteous 
only.  This  Is  not,  however,  quite  true. 
She  leads  captive  many  men  and 
women  who  might  more  truly  be  de- 
scribed as  bad  than  good,  over  whom 
she  has  obtained  an  influence  through 
the  medium  of  anxiety,  and  whom  she 
keeps  in  bondage  for  life  unless  they 
should  be  suddenly  delivered  by  what 
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Is  erroneously  called  a  stroke  of  luck 
and  allowed  once  more  to  follow  their 
own  wayward  wills. 

What  we  have  been  saying  is,  we 
think,  a  common  experience,  specially 
among  the  poor,  and  is,  we  suppose, 
the  reason  why  certain  philanthropists 
and  moralists  regard  the  Inculcation 
of  anxiety  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  to  which  the  poor  man 
and  his  children  are  heirs.  If  the  poor 
would  but  look  forward  as  we  look 
forward,  say  they;  if  they  would  but 
realize  'how  intensely  precious  is  their 
health;  how  fearful  a  risk  they  run 
when  they  lose  their  work;  how  im- 
perative it  is  that  they  should  never 
waste  a  penny  or  an  hour,  and  what 
ceaseless  thought  and  care  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  upbringing  of  chil- 
dren, we  should  no  longer  be  dis- 
tressed iby  the  sight  of  so  much 
squalor,  and  the  problem  of  poverty 
which  is  at  present  set  before  every 
Government  in  Europe  would  be 
solved. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  much 
of  the  very  poor  and  not  fall  into  this 
way  of  thinking.  Their  optimism  is 
sometimes  heroic,  often  exasperating, 
and  always  amazing.  They  live — so 
we  who  are  not  of  them  assure  one 
another — close  to  a  precipice,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  destitution,  hunger, 
and  the  workhouse.  An  illness  or 
sudden  loss  of  employment,  a  change 
of  fortune  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployers, a  change  in  fickle  public  taste, 
may  send  them  at  any  moment  over 
the  edge.  Yet  for  a  whim  they  will 
risk  the  fall;  they  will  not  take  due 
precautions  against  it;  the  sight  of 
their  children's  danger  causes  them 
little  distress,  and  that  though  they 
have  seen  many  and  many  a  man  fall 
over  and  have  never  seen  any  climb 
up  again.  Of  all  the  terrors  which 
beset  the  path  of  the  very  poor  sick- 
ness Is,  one  would  have  thought,  the 
very  worst;  yet  it  appears  to  be  one 


of  those  least  feared.  Even  the  critics 
who  take  the  most  favorable  view  of 
the  present  Insurance  scheme  must 
admit  that  it  has  a  cold  reception  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  supposed 
anxiety  it  was  designed  to  relieve. 
Let  any  champion  of  the  Act  discuss 
it  with  any  group  of  poor  men,  and 
•he  will  come  away  with  one  strange 
misstatement  ringing  in  his  ears:  "I 
am  never  ill,"  his  interlocutors  will 
say  to  him.  The  hard-worked  profes- 
sional man  would  hardly  take  a 
hundred  pounds  to  tempt  fate  In  such 
a  fashion.  Every  evil  that  he  fears 
would  crowd  upon  his  mind.  The 
suffering  of  sickness,  its  wretched  en- 
forced Idleness,  the  sad  social  descent 
which  comes  of  serious  loss  of  money, 
and  which  may  Involve — In  a  literal 
sense — the  degrading  of  his  children, 
form  picture  after  picture  in  his  imagi- 
nation. The  horizon  of  the  less  well- 
off  professional  man  is  never  free 
from  the  clouds  of  care.  8mall  wonder 
that  he  Is  often  nervous  and  not  sel- 
dom bitter.  Are  the  really  rich 
anxious?  he  wonders.  Probably  if  he 
is  a  doctor  he  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  and  talk  of 
heart-complaints  brought  on  by  money 
troubles;  anyhow  he  will  probably 
conclude  that  even  the  rich  have  not 
the  immunity  from  anxiety  enjoyed  by 
the  very  poor.  Not  that  the  poor  are 
happier  than  the  rich — they  all  wish 
to  be  rich,  while  no  rich  man  genu- 
inely desires  to  be  poor— but  that  they 
know  the  secret  of  an  anodyne  for 
which  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
seek  in  vain.  Supposing  that  all  the 
good  people  who  preach  care  to  them 
could  take  away  that  anodyne,  would 
the  happiness  of  the  world  be  in- 
creased? Some  people  seem  to  think 
so.  But  surely  it  is  a  very  open 
question  whether  without  it  their 
troubles  would  not  be  too  much  for 
them,  whether  they  would  not  take 
the  heart  out  of  them  altogether.    la 
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it  not  we  who  should  learn  from  them 
In  this  matter  rather  than  they  from 
us? 

The  general  sum  of  happiness  would 
certainly  be  increased  if  they  could 
make  oyer  to  the  educated  a  little  of 
their  peculiar  courage.  What  can 
account  for  it?  We  suppose  that  like 
most  courage  it  is  the  result  of  disci- 
pline. We  are  always  hearing  that 
discipline  is  the  very  thing  that  the 
poor  lack,  especially  in  youth.  But 
what  careless  speakers  mean  when 
they  lament  this  loss  for  the  lower 
classes  is  drill  rather  than  discipline. 
The  discipline  of  endurance  and  the 
discipline  of  danger  are  always  form- 
ing the  characters  of  the  poor,  and 
they  are  able,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  face  the  greater  evils  of  existence, 
illness,  destitution,  and  death  from 
natural  causes  with  greater  calm  than 
those  who  have  had  more  training  for 
life,  but  who  .have  not  been  brought 
up  under  fire,  so  to  speak,  though  they 
may  be  perhaps  more  ready  to  em- 
brace the  risks  of  pleasurable  adven- 
ture. The  consolations  of  religion  are 
open  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  the 
rich  man.  if  he  is  without  faith,  will 
as  a  rule  regard  death  as  "the  dark," 
struggle  to  avoid  the  thought  of  it,  or 
lament  with  bitter  impotence  its  in- 
evitable necessity,  and  with  his  doc- 
tor's help  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
avoid  it.  The  optimism  of  the  poor 
man  stands  him  in  good  stead  even 
here.  The  dead  are  "better  off,"  he 
fancies,  even  if  he  be  a  secularist,  and 
the  thought  of  dying  troubles  him  not 
at  all. 

The  moral  effects  of  anxiety  present 

The  Spectator. 


a  very  curious  problem — on  the  one 
hand,  spurring  men  to  do  right;  on  the 
other,  demoralizing  them  by  fear.  It 
poisons  life,  yet  it  has  medicinal 
qualities.  Christianity  deprecates  anx- 
iety and  inculcates  the  taking  of  short 
views  to  an  extent  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fashionable  wisdom  of  to-day. 
Had  this  counsel  a  directly  moral  aim, 
or  was  it  inspired  by  compassion  for 
the  multitude?  Who  shall  say?  It  is 
at  least  legitimate  to  imagine  that 
compassion  Inspired  in  part  the  Chris- 
tion  deprecation  of  anxiety,  we  might 
almost  say  of  forethought  To  say 
the  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
moral  value  of  an  unanxious  disposi- 
tion. If  its  great  moral  value  can  be 
proved,  it  throws  a  light  upon 
the  moral  precedence  which  is  undeni- 
ably given  to  the  poor  in  the  Gospel. 
Certainly  faith  comes  more  easily  to 
those  who  have  no  instinctive  dread 
of  the  future,  and  the  bitterness  which 
breeds  scepticism  and  comes  of  fear  is 
less  likely  to  get  a  hold  on  the  mind. 
Children  are  not  anxious  and  they  are 
held  up  in  the  New  Testament  as  an 
example  to  their  elders.  It  is  hardly 
possible  today  to  say  what  social  level 
is  most  prolific  of  'saints.  If  some 
great  man  of  letters,  some  man  with 
the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare,  were  to 
arise  and  were  to  set  himself  to  paint 
for  the  world  the  ideal  man  of  this 
generation,  the  best  man,  as  we  of 
to-day  conceive  the  best,  from  what 
class  would  he  take  his  hero?  The 
moral  instinct  of  humanity  and  the 
mora]  inspiration  of  Christianity 
always  chime.  He  would  probably 
take  him  from  among  the  poor. 
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To  love  such  things  as  flowers, 
books,  pictures  and  one's  friends  and 
to  possess  the  ability  to  express  these 


emotions  in  clear  musical  verse,  is  no 
small  gift.  A  modest  little  volume  of 
poems  by  Amy  Lowell,  under  the  title, 
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"A  Dome  of  Many  Colored  Glass/' 
reflects  the  tastes  and  enthusiasms  of 
a  true  lover  of  beautiful  things.  The 
poems  are  unmistakably  of  New  Eng- 
land inspiration  and  one  of  the  longer 
ones,  entitled  "The  Boston  Athenseum," 
will  be  particularly  dear  to  all  who 
have  ever  fallen  under  the  spell  of  a 
library.  One  of  the  most  perfect  is  a 
sonnet,  "On  Carpaccio's  Picture;  the 
Dream  of  St  Ursula,"  while  another, 
suggested  by  reading  an  epitaph  in  a 
churchyard  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, Is  undeniably  real  poetry.  The 
poems  are  charming  in  their  unaffected 
good  taste  and  their  unclouded  sense 
of  spiritual  values.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

An    exceedingly    difficult    task    has 
been  attempted  by  B.  M.  Johnson  in 
"The  Holy  Christian  Church"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.)  and  one  in  which  no 
man  can  hope  to  give  satisfaction.   He 
attempts  to  remeasure  all  the  values 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  going  far 
back  Into  the  ages  for  thoughts  which 
have  made  the  greatest  religion  of  the 
world  what  it  is.    While  acknowledg- 
ing  a  vast   contribution    of   original 
thinking  from  both  Jesus  and  Paul,  he 
yet  finds  much  oft-told  matter  in  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — as  most  schol- 
ars   have   before    him— and   lays   the 
stress  of  the  Orthodox  conception  of 
Jesus  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  Paul. 
In  fact  he  calls  Christianity  a  "great 
Graeco-Bomnn-Judalc  composite  struc- 
ture."    His  tribute  to  the  personality 
of  Jesus,  especially  as  a  marvel  of  in- 
tellectual ability,  Is  very  fervent;  and 
he  even  believes  in  many  of  the  mir- 
acles, as  "faith  cures."    He  also  ac- 
cepts  the  resurrection  as   a   sort  of 
awakening  from  a  trance  after  a  half- 
completed  crucifixion.    But  his  history 
of  the  Church  is  far  from  flattering 
and    he    berates    both    modern    Pro- 
testantism   and    Roman    Catholicism 
with  no  sparing  tongue. 
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'Herself,"  by  Ethel  61dgwlck,  is  one 
of  the  most  Indescribable  of  books.    Of 
course,  one  can  say  that  the  charac- 
ters are  well-drawn,  the  plot  interest- 
ing, the  incidents  well-Imagined,  the 
dialogue  sparkling,   and  even  add  a 
number  of  other  laudatory  adjectives; 
but  each  of  them  has  been  so  distorted 
by    repeated    applications    to    books 
whose  exaggerated  virtues  have  stood 
out  grotesquely  against  a  background 
of  mediocrity  that,  even  in  combina- 
tion, they  make  only  a  rough  carica- 
ture of  a  book  of  the  well-balanced  ex- 
cellence of  Miss  Sidgwick's.    It  is  most 
obviously  different  from  ordinary  fic- 
tion in  what  it  lacks.    There  is  not  a 
sentence  of  purely  educational  value, 
nor  a  word  of  description  for  Its  own 
sake;  not  a  hint  of  a  moral,  or  even  of 
one  of   those   morals  of   the  second 
order— psychological,  physiological,  or 
pathological — which   are    so    well    re- 
ceived in  circles  which  would   burn 
their  more  orthodox  ancestors  at  the 
stake.    There  is  hardly  a  flick  of  con- 
temptuous satire,  and  no  probing  into 
people's  motives  with  a  curiosity  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  real  life— only 
the  most  respectful  treatment  for  good 
and  bad,  dull  and  interesting;  no  sen- 
timental tinting  of  the  high  lights,  and 
no  spoutings  of  forced  emotion  to  move 
the  waiting  reader  to  tears  and  pas- 
sionate sympathy.    In  fact,  one  could 
continue  to  enumerate  what  the  book  is 
not  until  there  would  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing left  for  it  to  be;   but  that  is  just 
the  secret  of  its  true  distinction; — it  Is 
the  pure  gold  of  fiction,  without  alloy. 
It  is  not  especially  quotable,  and  per- 
haps not  extraordinarily  rememberable; 
but  it  is  eminently  .readable.    Its  pic- 
ture   of     Harriet    Clench     and     her 
troubles,  not  the  least  of  which  are  her 
irrepressible  and  irresponsible  cousin 
Pat    and    her    equally    "collectable" 
father,  Is  one  of  the  literary  treats  of 
the  season.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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THE  RAJAH'S  PRIDE. 

He  who  ruled  for  the  English  King 
Summoned  the  chiefs  to  his  counsel- 
ling. 
Princes  and  governors  met  at  his  call, 
East  with  the  West,  In  the  council  hall. 
Never  were  ranged  In  a  room  before 
Such  wealth  of  gems  as  the  Rajahs 

wore; 
The  smallest  stone  in  the  simplest  ring 
Was  the  ransom  price  of  a  captured 
king. 

A  prince  there  was  of  a  petty  state, 
Least  of  them  all  where  all  were  great, 
Lacking,   it  seemed,  In  the  pride  as- 
signed 
By  the  gracious  gods  to  the  lords  of 

Hind. 
A  ruby  chanced  from  his  chain  to  fall 
On  the  paven  floor  of  the  council  hall. 
Forgetting  his  Eastern  dignity, 
The  chief  with  his  henchman  bent  the 

knee, 
And  searched  for  the  jewel  with  ner- 
vous  dread, 
While  a  smile  on  the  English  faces 
spread. 

Beside  him,  impassive,  a  Rajah  stood. 
His  rubies  of  Burmah  red  like  blood, 
His  emeralds  flashing  a  sea-green  fire, 
His  pearls  surpassing  a  queen's  desire; 
Yet    his    rarest    jewels    less    brightly 

burned 
Than  the  flame  in  his  eyes  when,  fierce, 

he  turned 
And  noted  the  deed  of  the  native-born 
And   the  English   lips  that  curled  in 

scorn. 

With  a  sudden  movement  light  as  a 

girl's 
He  snapped  a  string  of  his  priceless 

pearls; 
Like  hail  they  scattered;  his  servants 

came 
Swift  to  his  aid,  but  his  eyes  flashed 

flame— 
"Nor    The  word  fell  like  a  blade  on 

the  air. 
"What  is   found  in  the  dust  is  the 

sweeper's  share!" 

WW  H.  Offdvie. 
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THE  RIVER. 

Laughs    the   darling   river,    hurrying, 
dancing  onward; 
Sorrow   she   knows   of   maybe,   the 
bird's  or  the  bee's; 
Or   some   butterfly   weary,   its    wings 
dropped  downward. 
Caught  In  a  swirling  eddy,  drowned 
in  her  seas. 

Maybe  the  hedge-sparrow,  maybe  the 
starling, 
Hath  lost  here  some  sweet  thing  of 
its  downy  brood. 

Never  lamb  or  kid  or  any  woman's  dar- 
ling 

Hath  she  thought  of  drowning  in  her 
wildest  mood. 

From  her  golden  bed  set  with  many  a 
jewel 
No  white  face  starts  upward,  piteous 
to  the  skies: 
None  hath  sought  here  rest  from  sweet 
love  grown  cruel 
Hiding  a  sad  secret  from  the  mock- 
ing eyes. 

Bare  she  lies  to  Heaven  'mid  her  mints 
and  cresses; 
Innocent  of  evil  as  a  lamb  or  a  child; 
The  sun  and  stars  love  her  and  the 
wind  caresses, 
Ruffling  her  little  waters  so  soft  and 
wild. 

Where   she   slips   away   by   a   mossy 
boulder 
The  child  dips  a  rosy  foot  where  she 
foams  and  swirls; 
Shows  her  a  darling  cheek  and  a  dim- 
pled shoulder. 
Laughs  to  see  his  face  in  her,  set  in 
its  curls. 

Here   the   lamb   drinks   deep  without 
fear  or  fretting: 
There  are  no  wolves,  no  danger  for 
child  or  lamb; 
Only  the  Angels  of  God  that  are  never 
forgetting 
Keep  the  child  for  his  mother,  the 
lamb  for  his  dam. 

Katharine  Tynan. 

Tbc  New  WltMM. 
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WOMEN  AND  WAR 


Are  women  capable  of  taking  a 
share  in  National  Defence  without 
being  either  a  nuisance  or  a  burden 
to  men?  This  question  the  Women's 
Convoy  Corps  has  during  the  last  few 
weeks  been  trying  to  answer  in  practi- 
cal fashion  in  the  Balkans. 

As  founder  and  commandant  of  an 
organization  which  for  four  years  has 
been  training  women  to  be  of  service 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  national 
emergency,  it  was  impossible  to  ac- 
cept the  announcement  of  the  British 
Red  Gross  Society  that  the  work  of 
nursing  the  wounded  in  the  Balkans 
was  "not  fitted  for  women."  To  my 
mind,  this  was  synonymous  with  say- 
ing that  women  were  not  fitted  for  the 
work.  So  though  the  authorities  had 
decided  to  send  out  no  women  nurses 
in  the  detachments  dispatched  to  the 
various  Balkan  States,  I  determined  to 
go  out  and  see  for  myself  whether  in- 
deed   there    was    no    service    which 


gladly  accepted  my  offer  of  service, 
and  asked  me  where  I  should  like  to 
work?  I  of  course  replied,  "As  near 
to  the  front  as  possible";  and  he  im- 
mediately asked  me  to  Improvise  a 
hospital  at  Kirk-Kilisse,  then  about  to 
become  the  new  headquarters  and  ad- 
vanced base  of  the  triumphant  army  in 
Thrace.  I  have  always  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  his  confidence — though  con- 
firmed  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Noel 
Buxton,  M.P.,  with  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  travelling— was 
partly  inspired  by  the  fact  that  I  could 
talk  French  and  German,  ,and  that  I 
was  able  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
.Mayor  in  honor  of  Mr.  Buxton,  on 
our  arrival  at  Stara  Zagora,  to  respond 
in  German  for  the  women  of  England. 
For  the  English  have  in  Bulgaria  a 
horrible  reputation  for  ignorance  of 
any  language  but  their  own,  and  the 
Plrector  seemed  to  think  that  a  woman 
who  could  put  a  few  coherent  sen- 
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render  amongst  a  people  whose  nurs- 
ing and  surgical  resources  must  in 
such  a  crisis  be  sorely  strained.  I 
went  to  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital, 
and  at  once  my  offer  of  help  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  President  of 
the  Cmids  Rouge  and  by  Queen  Eleo- 
nora,  who  is  herself  a  trained  nurse, 
and  was  devoting  herself  heroically 
day  and  night  to  the  organization  of 
hospital  work  all  over  the  country.  But 
to  ensure  every  form  of  official  sane- 
tion,  I  further  journeyed  to^Stara  Za- 
gora, at  that  time  the  jeadquarters 
of  the  army,  to  consult  TheTP-M.O. — 
the  Director  of  the  Military,  Medical 
Department,  and  to  receive  frfem  him 
direct  orders  as  to  the-  nature  of.  the 
work  he  might  wish  us  to  perform. 
He  at  once  showed  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  discernment  and  of  faith,  for  he 


might  be  ^capable  of  anything.  Any- 
way, he  promptly  asked  me  to  cable 
to  the  Corps  to  come  to  Kirk-Kilisse, 
as  this  place,  being  within  the  active 
zone  of  operations,  was  in  the  more 
pressing  need  of  surgical  and  nursing 
aid.  I  therefore  cabled  home  for  those 
members  who  had  previously  been  se- 
lected, to  join  me  at  Sofia,  the  Balkan 
War  Belief  Fund  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Noel  Buxton  as  Chairman,  having  sym- 
pathetically undertaken  to  provide  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  whilst  friends 
of  the  Corps  at  home  generously  con- 
tributed towards  the  equipment  of 
surgical  necessaries,  blankets,  stores, 
&c.  Meantime,  whilst  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Convoy  Corps  I  went  on 
to  Jamboll,  further  to  study  the  work- 
ing of  emergency  hospitals.  In  one 
instance  I  found,  improvised  in  the 
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buildings  of  a  large  boys'  school— a 
hospital  with  250  beds  In  the  charge 
of  one  surgeon  and  five  sisters.  And 
I  was  present  when  at  9  p.m.  a  convoy 
of  bullock  carts  arrived,  bringing  an 
additional  cargo  of  300  wounded.  It 
was  a  pouring  wet  night,  and  the  con- 
dition of  these  men  as  they  hobbled  in 
or  were  deposited  in  stretchers  on  the 
floor  of  the  large  entrance-hall,  having 
been  Jolted  for  days  In  open  ox-carts 
from  little  Burgas,  their  wounds  un- 
tended,  was  Indescribable.  Indescri- 
bable, also,  were  my  feellngB  as  In 
the  surgery  into  which  the  men 
streamed  to  have  their  wounds  dressed 
I  saw  the  herculean  task  of  those  five 
overworked  but  calm  and  heroic  sis- 
ters, and  I  realized  that  at  home  hun- 
dreds of  skilled  and  disciplined  nurses 
who  had  offered  their  services  had 
been  told  there  was  "no  work  for 
women  in  the  Balkans.*' 

It  was  therefore  with  eager  Impa- 
tience to  start  work  that  I  returned 
to  Sofia  to  meet  the  Corps,  and  to  ar- 
range with  the  Croiw  Rouge  for  addir 
tional  items  of  equipment,  which  they 
generously  provided.  Our  "mission," 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Bulgarians, 
numbered  sixteen,  and  included,  be- 
sides myself,  three  doctors  (women): 
Drs.  Hutchison,  Tudor,  and  Rams- 
botham;  two  Bisters,  Miss  V.  Adams 
and  Miss  P.  Gadsden;  four  other 
trained  nurses,  and  six  members  for 
general  duty  as  dressers,  nurses,  cooks, 
Ac.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Corps  at 
Sofia,  we  were  all  Invited  to  the  Palace 
by  the  Queen,  who  talked  sympatheti- 
cally with  all  in  turn  on  the  different 
duties  each  was  about  to  undertake. 
The  two  young  princesses,  looking 
charming  in  simple  frocks  trimmed 
with  Bulgarian  embroidery*  were  also 
present,  and  told  us  how  they,  too, 
were  helping  in  the  general  cause  by 
making  bread  which  they  themselves 
took  every  day  to  the  soldiers  In  the 
hospitals.     The  Queen  then  gave  us 


each  a  signed  photo  of  herself  and  of 
the  Princesses,  and  the  next  morning 
at  the  station  as  we  left  Sofia,  she 
most  thoughtfully  sent  a,  messenger 
with  farewell  greetings  and  a  case  of 
provisions  for  our  long  train  journey 
to  Jamboli;  for  owing  to  the  line  be- 
ing cut  near  Adrlanople,  this  place 
was  to  be  our  point  of  departure  for 
Kirk-Klllsse. 

The  lines  going  north  and  south 
were,  of  course,  monopolised  by  mili- 
tary trains,  and  at  every  station  the 
horrors  of  war  were  impressed  up- 
on us.  For  whilst  the  trucks  go- 
ing south  were  full  of  strong  vig- 
orous men,  fine  specimens  of  Bulga- 
rian manhood,  all  eager  to  get  to  the 
front  to  strike  for  the  freedom  of  their 
brethren,  and  shouting  enthusiastically 
the  National  Shmd  Maritoa,  the  trucks 
going  north  were  crammed  full  of  hu- 
man wreckage  returning  from  the 
front,  and  on  its  way  to  the  various 
evacuation  hospitals  along  the  line. 
And  as  the  heavily  laden  trains  slowly 
passed  each  other,  the  salutations  be- 
tween those  who,  maimed  and  crippled, 
had  already  faced  death  and  those  who 
were  now  on  their  way  to  meet  what- 
ever the  fate  of  war  might  bring,  must 
have  moved  even  the  stoutest  heart 
But  one  of  the  many  evils  of  war  is 
that  there  is  no  time  to  think  of  its 
horrors,  and  there  Is  danger  of  assum- 
ing that  because  such  things  are,  they 
therefore  must  be. 

We  had  expected  at  Jamboli  to  be 
able  to  take  In  a  stock  of  eatables  for 
the  seven  days'  trek  to  Klrk-KWsse, 
but  eves*  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
ComuuuMant  and  his  wife  who  ac- 
companied \ks  in  our  raid  upon  the 
shops,  ^aUea^'to  provide  us  with  more 
than  a'  few  Isour  brown  loaves,  two 
boxes  of  sardines,  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred eggs.  Any  other  food  there  may 
have  been  Hi  this  ramshackle  old 
village  had  been  consumed  long  ago 
by  the  streams  of  soldiers  on  their 
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way  to  and  from  the  front  Bat  A  la 
guerre  oomme  d  la  guerre,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  bat  to  trust  to  finding 
food  in  the  Tillages  en  route.  We  were 
fortunate  in  procuring  six  excellent  in- 
terpreters, four  young  men  and  two 
Bulgarian  girl  teachers,  who  talked 
good  English,  to  help  as  not  only  with 
the  Journey,  but  with  our  future  Bul- 
garian patients  in  the  wards;  and 
after  haying  with  some  difficulty  se- 
cured forty  ox-carts,  twenty-eight  for 
our  equipment  and  luggage  and  twelve 
for  ourselves,  two  people  in  each  wag- 
on, we  began  our  march  across  the 
roadless  Rhodope  mountains  and  the 
rolling  plains  of  Thrace. 

Of  our  drivers,  about  two-thirds 
were  Bulgarians  and  the  rest  Bulgarian 
Turks.  These  were  kept  in  order  by 
an  escort  of  two  soldiers  and  two 
policemen,  who  marched  alongside 
with  *  fixed  bayonets.  On  one  occa- 
sion one  of  the  drivers  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  bayoneted  for  in- 
subordination, but  otherwise  they  gave 
no  trouble. 

The  carts,  small  and  narrow,  were 
each  drawn  by  two  white  oxen  or  by 
buffaloes,  the  leading  cart  carrying  the 
Bulgarian  flag — red,  green,  and  white. 
They  were  open  except  for  an  ineffi- 
cient straw  mat  across  the  top,  and  at 
night  when  it  froze,  or  rained,  or  blew 
a  hurricane,  the  draughts  were  of  an 
interesting  variety.  The  sides  of  the 
carts  sloped  to  a  narrow  ridge  in  the 
middle,  and  though  in  theory  this  was 
covered  with  hay  or  straw,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  the  oxen  invariably  ate 
the  bedding  by  day,  and  so  sleep  for 
two,  even  lying  sardine  fashion,  heads 
and  feet  alternately,  was  a  little  diffi- 
cult But  a  point  of  greater  interest 
from  day  to  day  was  whether  or  not 
we  should  come  to  a  village  where  food 
could  be  procured.  Most  of  the  vil- 
lages beyond  the  frontier  had  been 
either  burned  by  the  Turks  or  were 
deserted,  and  food,  even  sour  brown 


bread,  was  difficult  to  find.  But  this, 
together  with  sheep's  milk  cheese,  was 
requisitioned  where  procurable— as  we 
were  now  a  part  of  the  Bulgarian 
army — and  we  ate  with  appetite 
whatever  we  could  get 

One  red-letter  day  we  raided 
(against  payment)  a  hen-roost,  appar- 
ently the  only  one  in  Thrace,  and  that 
night  we  had  a  rare  feast  We  had 
no  cooking-potB,  but  we  threaded  six 
fowls  on  a  long  stick  supported  over 
the  camp-fire  by  two  iron  rods  taken 
from  one  of  the  ox  yokes,  and  whilst 
the  villagers  collected  round  us  and 
told  us  stories  of  the  battle  which  had 
taken  place  around  the  village,  and 
talked  with  heroic  resignation  of  the 
destitution  which  stared  them  and 
their  children  in  the  face,  we  hungrily 
ate  roast  chicken  with  appetite  sauce. 
We  were  outspanned  that  evening  on 
a  high  plateau  surrounded  by  rocky 
hills,  like  those  of  Dartmoor,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  view  over  the 
vast  plains  in  which  Adrlanople  Is  cen- 
tred. As  the  crow  files  we  were  not 
far  distant  from  the  besieged  city,  and 
we  were  saddened  by  the  nerve-racking 
sound  of  the  booming  of  the  big  guns 
at  Adrlanople,  for  we  knew  that  every 
rumble  of  those  cannon  and  every  flash 
of  those  spiteful  fires  as  they  blazoned 
forth  into  the  darkness,  meant  brave 
men  killed,  or  worse  still,  maimed  and 
shattered,  and  homes  made  desolate. 
And  all  that  night  searchlights  swept 
the  sky  and  penetrated  the  recesses  of 
our  ox-carts,  an  additional  reminder 
that  we  were  well  within  the  area  of 
war.  Close  by  us,  too,  but  mercifully 
hidden  by  the  darkness,  were  lying 
even  at  that  moment  the  corpses  of 
many  Turks  still  unburied,  and  the 
lightly  covered  bodies  of  many  brave 
Bulgarians  who  bad  been  killed  In 
battle  around  this  village. 

Next  morning  the  oxen  were  in- 
spanned  whilst  it  was  still  dark.  The 
Bulgarian   ox-driver  is,   compared   to 
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the  Kaffir  boy,  strangely  silent,  and  the 
only  sound  as  the  little  procession 
slowly  moved  off  into  the  darkness  was 
squish,  squish,  as  the  wheels  of  the 
swaying  carts  forced  their  way  through 
the  miracles  of  mud  which  marked 
the  track.  I  should  like  to  have  been 
able  to  paint  my  impression  of  that 
procession  of  rough  ox-carts  as  re- 
vealed by  the  light  of  the  dawn.  Grey 
carts,  white  oxen,  led  in  silence  by  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish  peasants,  also  grey 
and  white  with  their  white  navwhta 
and  grey  clothing,  defiling  between  the 
grey  rocks  of  a  narrow  gorge  and 
freighted,  not  with  Turkish  or  Bulga- 
rian merchandise,  but  with  British 
women  who,  themselves  emblematic  of 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  without 
thought  of  fear  or  discomfort,  had 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  civilization 
and  were  Jolting  peacefully  towards  a 
Turkish  town,  there  to  render  service  to 
those  in  need.  Progress  was,  of  course, 
slow,  as  the  track  which  had  been  tra- 
versed by  many  thousand  soldiers  mov- 
ing to  the  front  and  by  many  thou- 
sand bullock  wagons  bringing  back 
the  shattered  remnants,  was  very 
rough,  and  in  places  over  the  axles 
deep  in  mud;  but  even  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a-half  kilometres  an  hour,  the 
trek,  which  lasted  seven  days,  came 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  we  found  our- 
selves at  Kirk-Kilisse — called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Losengrad,  the  town  of  the 
vines— eager  to  start  work. 

We  presented  ourselves  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commandant  to  receive 
our  orders.  These  were  simple.  We 
were  to  select  from  amongst  the  de- 
serted houses  of  this  conquered  Turkish 
town  any  empty  buildings  we  deemed 
fit  tor  conversion  into  hospitals  for 
the  wounded.  Before  dark  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  three  large  houses 
facing  each  other  on  each  side  of  a 
narrow  and,  as  usual,  nameless  street, 
and  a  fourth  house  in  which  bedrooms 
for  the  staff  could  be  obtained,  all  ob- 


viously Turkish  houses  with  the  win- 
dows protected  by  harem  casements. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  our 
bullock-wagons  discharged  their  bur- 
den of  beds,  blankets,  surgical  neces- 
saries, stores,  &c.,  beds  were  put  up, 
sack  mattresses  sewn  and  filled  with 
straw,  packing-cases  were  converted 
into  chairs  and  tables,  empty  bottles 
into  candlesticks,  the  rooms  were 
scrubbed  and  cleaned,  and  within 
thirty  hours  the  Women's  Convoy 
Corps  hospital  was  a  going  concern, 
for  already  lines  of  bullock-wagons 
from  the  fields  of  Chatalja  and  Little 
Burgas  were  drawn  up  at  the  doors, 
and  human  remnants  shattered  in 
arms,  legs,  heads,  everywhere,  were 
being  taken  out  of  the  carts  and  car- 
ried on  stretchers  and  In  handseats  to 
our  new  wards.  Here  our  doctors,  sis- 
ters, and  nurses  took  the  patients  in 
charge  and  distributed  them,  the  more 
severely  injured  in  the  beds  as  far  as 
these  were  available;  and  when  these 
gave  out,  the  weary  wounded  who  had 
travelled  for  many  days  in  exposed  ox- 
carts over  rough  country,  their  wounds 
untended,  were  placed  on  sack  mat- 
tresses in  the  halls,  corridors,  out- 
houses, in  every  available  space,  there 
to  have  their  tattered,  blood-stained 
garments  removed  and  their  wounds 
dressed. 

And  from  that  moment  any  doubt 
which  may  have  existed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  English  women  to 
nurse  and  doctor  Bulgarian  and  Turk- 
lish  soldiers  was  dispelled.  The  pa- 
tients themselves  were  loud  in  grati- 
tude and  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  handled,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  doctors  and  nurses  can 
never  speak  too  highly  of  the  delicacy, 
courtesy,  and  chivalry  shown  by  their 
Bulgarian  patients.  When,  finally, 
after  seven  weeks  of  hospital  work,  we 
decided  that  there  was  no  further  need 
for  our  services,  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  work  with  which  the 
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local  authorities  could  not  deal,  some 
of  our  patients  wept  And  when  those 
who  had  to  be  transferred  to  another 
hospital  were  told  that  they  would  be 
as  well  cared  for  as  they  had  been  with 
us,  they  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
"No,  we  shall  only  be  looked  after  now 
by  fathers;  you  are  mothers,  and  that 
is  much  better." 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  lose 
only  one  patient,  though  we  treated  in 
all  729  cases,  mostly  Bulgarians.  Of 
these  about  80  per  cent  were  peasants, 
owning  from  twenty  to  500  dekkars 
of  land.  We  had  eighty-four  beds  in 
fourteen  wards,  and  our  hospital  con- 
tained, besides  the  operating  theatre, 
offices,  dining-room  for  staff,  Ac.,  an 
out-patients'  dispensary  to  which  sol- 
diers who  were  not  actually  bedridden 
came  daily  to  have  their  wounds,  gen- 
erally of  a  ghastly  nature,  dressed. 
Shrapnel,  grenade,  Mauser,  and  Mann- 
licher  bullets,  each  told  its  graphic  tale, 
the  Turkish  Mauser  being  the  most 
merciful  in  its  effects.  But  the  men 
bore  the  bullets  no  grudge,  and  as 
these  were  extracted  invariably  held 
out  their  hands  for  the  prized  me- 
mento. 

But  the  work  of  the  hospital  did  not 
consist  only  of  doctoring  and  nursing 
the  patients.  They  had  also  to  be 
fed,  and  the  work  of  the  kitchen  staff, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Godfrey,  was  by  no 
means  the  least  laborious.  We  could 
requisition  as  much  sour  brown  bread, 
sugar,  cheese,  salt,  tea  and  meat  as  we 
required  for  the  use  of  ourselves  and 
patients,  but  meat  meant  whole  car- 
cases of  tough  bullock  and  sheep  which 
had  to  be  skinned  and  cut  up  and  dealt 
with  entirely  by  the  three  lady  cooks, 
who  every  day,  with  no  apparatus  ex- 
cept an  open  fireplace  and  large  stew- 
pots,  did  all  the  cooking  for  120  peo- 
ple, and— it  must  be  added—to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  patients,  who 
continually  sent  complimentary  mes- 
sages to  the  kitchen.    But  appreciation 


and  gratitude  were  everywhere  ac- 
corded us,  not  only  by  our  patients, 
but  by  all  the  authorities,  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  P.M.O.  Generals,  mili- 
tary attaches,  hospital  and  other  offi- 
cials, who  frequently  visited  the  hospi- 
tal and  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
our  work,  affording  us  every  facility 
in  their  power.  That  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  a  work  conducted  in  empty 
buildings  In  a  Turkish  town  with  prob- 
lems of  sanitation,  language,  scarcity 
of  food,  &c,  to  be  combated,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  There  may  also  have  been 
some  hardships  and  privations  which 
women  are  not  usually  called  upon  to 
face.  Yet  the  spirit  with  which  these 
were  encountered  by  the  women  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  work  has, 
I  think,  established  the  fact  that, 
though  untrained  and  undisciplined 
women  are  not  wanted  anywhere, 
trained  and  disciplined  women  are,  in 
a  national  emergency  and  without  be- 
ing a  burden  on  men,  fitted  for  any 
work  under  any  conditions,  wherever 
alleviation  of  suffering  is  the  object 
As  Commandant  of  the  Women's  Con- 
voy Corps,  I  am  grateful  that  owing 
to  the  sympathetic  help  of  Mr.  Noel 
Buxton's  Committee  and  of  the  good 
friends  of  the  Corps,  British  women 
have,  if  only  to  a  small  extent,  been 
represented  in  the  work  of  helping  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  in  their  brave  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  war  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  Are  we  solely  animals,  or 
is  there  a  spiritual  element?  Is  the 
religion  of  Christianity  a  mere  aspira- 
tion? Are  the  philosophies  of  Bergson, 
Etlcken,  and  of  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  evolution  of  Spirit  only 
an  intellectual  bubble?  This  thought 
harassed  me  continually  as  I  saw  all 
day  long,  on  the  one  hand' the  butch- 
ered bullocks  In  the  kitchen,  and  on 
the  other  the  butchered  human  beings 
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in  the  wards.  If  we  do  believe  that 
evolution  is  to  be  along  spiritual  lines, 
surely  it  is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
the  only  means  to  progress  and 
the  evolution  of  nations  is  by  the 
butchery  of  the  bodies  of  our 
bravest  men,  and  by  the  starva- 
tion of  innocent  women  and  children! 
Hitherto,  as  a  rule,  it  has  only  been 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  war  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  its  conditions.  I 
now,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  ridicule, 
wish  to  record  my  impression,  as  I 
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feel  it  would  be  an  added  danger  to 
the  world  if  women  on  their  entrance 
to  this  new  sphere  of  work  should  seem 
by  their  silence  to  condone  the  horrors 
and  indignities  to  which  war  subjects 
human  beings.  And  the  impression 
branded  indelibly  on  my  mind  is  this: 
It  is  time  that  the  world  made  up  Its 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it  believes 
in  the  reality  of  Spirit  And  if  we  do 
believe  in  a  spiritual  evolution  for  man- 
kind, then  we  must  no  longer  tolerate 
war  as  a  tragedy — we  must  condemn 
it  as  a  crime. 

Jf.  A.  8tobort. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  A  QUEEN. 


There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  century  which  more  than  any 
other  produced  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  standing  of  women,  and  in  the 
ideas  current  about  them,  was  in  this 
country  Identified  with  a  woman  who, 
rigid  in  many  directions,  was  nowhere 
so  rigid  or  so  unchanging  as  in  her 
attitude  towards  her  own  sex.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  get  an  unbiased  view 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  relation  to  her 
work,  or  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  limitations  belonging  to  her  charac- 
ter and  those  imposed  upon  her  by 
tradition;  we  can  only  note  the  singu- 
lar paradox  of  her  life.  That  she  was 
in  training  for  her  task  from  an  early 
age  would  be  evident  enough  from  this 
Journal,  were  it  not  already  known. 
But  the  training,  though  it  aimed  at 
a  single  and  clearly  defined  object,  was 
confused  and  contradictory  in  Itself. 
The  young  Princess  knew  that  she  was 
to  rule  over  her  country,  and  she  was 
encouraged  to  take  a  high  view  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  charge.     Slmultane- 
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ously  she  learnt,  not  only  by  direct 
precept,  which  is  the  least  part  of  edu- 
cation, but  from  all  the  ideas  and  in- 
fluences surrounding  her,  that  the 
charge  was  one  which  must  bring  her 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  sacred 
laws  governing  her  duty  as  a  woman. 
Only  a  skilled  casuist  could  have  done 
justice  to  the  ethics  of  her  position.  A 
Quaker  divinely  called  to  lead  a  mili- 
tary expedition  would  find  himself  in 
much  the  same  case;  conscience  would 
impose  upon  him  duties  which  would 
be  crimes  In  his  fellow  religionists  as 
well  as  repugnant  to  his  own  feelings. 
All  rulers  are  exempt  to  some  degree 
from  the  laws  of  conduct  binding  ordi- 
nary men.  Queen  Victoria  was  so  ex- 
empt to  a  degree  that  was  extraordi- 
nary if  not  unnatural. 

Hie  discrepancy  between  her  actual 
and  her  theoretical  obligations  might 
have  produced  inconvenient  results 
upon  a  mind  more  speculative  or  more 
sensitive  to  mental  climates.  Man,  as 
philosophers  inform  us,  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  by  telling  him  he  is  a  fool 
you  may  make  him  believe  he  Is  one. 
Had  Victoria  been  placed  in  Fteance  or 
Russia  or  some  other  country  where 
Ideas    react   more   Immediately   upon 
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Hfe9  she  might  easily  have  been  con- 
vinced by  all  that  she  read,  heard,  and 
dutifully  accepted  about  women,  that 
she  could  not  by  any  means  fulfill  her 
task.  As  It  was,  with  a  truly  British 
knack  of  separating  views  from  con- 
duct,  she  mounted  the  throne  with 
an  alacrity  and  self-confidence  that 
amazed  those  who  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  consider  what  women  should 
be  than  what  they  could  be  or  were. 
How  the  Queen  herself,  then  and  af- 
terwards, reconciled  her  active  exercise 
of  authority  with  the  views  she  is 
known  to  have  held  about  feminine 
duty,  is  a  problem  before  which  curi- 
osity must  retire  unsatisfied.  From 
time  to  time  she  expressed  herself  with 
dogmatic  force  upon  the  subject,  but 
apparently  she  never  attempted  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  her  conviction,  or 
to  pursue  the  anomalies  of  her  case 
to  their  logical  poncluslon.  Probably 
she  took  the  more  pious  course  of  re- 
garding herself  as  an  exception  cre- 
ated by  inscrutable  Providence  for 
some  good  but  not-to-be-questioned  pur- 
pose, as  a  man  separates  his  mother  or 
his  daughter  from  the  great  mass  of 
women,  condemned  by  nature  to  be 
either  rakes  or  dolls. 

That  this  was  her  attitude  is  amus- 
ingly apparent  in  some  of  her  talk 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  whose  views 
about  women  may  be  described  as 
classical.  Except  on  one  point,  they 
fitted  In  very  comfortably  with  the 
Queen's  notions  of  things.  No  woman 
should  touch  pen  and  ink,  Melbourne 
assures  her;  and  he  gives  as  the  rea- 
son that  women  have  "too  much  pas- 
sion and  too  little  sense.*'  These  faults 
are  more  likely  to  disqualify  a  queen 
than  a  writer;  and  the  Queen's  meek 
acquiescence  would  seem  to  imply  that, 
in  her  own  view,  she  was  fit  only  to 
register  automatically  the  decrees  of 
those  with  less  passion  and  more  sense 
than  herself.  It  did  in  fact  imply 
nothing  of  the  sort,  because  she  es- 


caped from  the  dilemma  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  endorsing  the  criticism 
as  regards  women  in  general,  and 
firmly  rejecting  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen.  Drastic  as  were  Melbourne's 
generalizations  on  this  side,  his  de- 
tailed judgments— «s  witnessed  by 
some  of  his  comments  on  history 
quoted  by  the  Queen-— were  consider- 
ably more  enlightened  and  sympathetic 
than  hers.  It  is  not  good  for  anyone 
to  be  self-separated  from  his  fellows; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Queen's  character  to  some  extent  suf- 
fered because,  being  a  queen,  the  ideas 
of  the  time  compelled  her  to  be  also 
a  super-woman.  The  autocratic  ele- 
ment in  her  was  certainly  not  dimin- 
ished by  her  practice  of  regarding 
herself  as  a  being  in  more  ways  than 
one  removed  from  the  common  lot 
But  the  blame  for  any  regrettable  re- 
sults must  be  divided  between  her  and 
the  old-fashioned  ideas  about  women 
which  coincided  with  her  advent  to 
the  throne. 

With  her  training  on  the  purely  in- 
tellectual side  the  Queen  in  after  years 
expressed  some  discontent  Her  in- 
formation was  slight,  no  doubt,  as  ap- 
pears clearly  enough  from  the  candid 
pages  of  her  Journal;  but  perhaps  the 
Dean  of  Chester  and  her  other  teachers 
were  not  altogether  in  fault  Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  is  there  much  evi- 
dence of  her  possessing  a  disinterested 
love  of  knowledge,  or  any  great  capa- 
city to  gain  experience  from  books. 
Life  at  first  hand,  rather  than  through 
books,  was  her  concern;  and  it  Is  pro- 
bable that,  like  most  women  of  a 
practical  and  positive  turn  of  mind, 
she  only  learnt  with  ease  and  profit 
under  a  directly  utilitarian  Incentive. 
For  the  most  part,  her  remarks  upon 
her  studies  show  her  interest  in  them 
to  have  been  narrowly  specialized; 
reading  in  history  or  in  Shakespeare, 
for  Instance,  becoming  strictly  a  means 
of  discovering  the  good  and  bad  quail- 
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ties  of  rulers  in  the  past,  with  the  les- 
sons to  be  learnt  from  them  for  a  19th 
century  purpose.  Still  more  to  her 
taste  was  the  contemplation,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  uncle  Leopold  ("who 
governs  Belgium  so  beautifully"),  of 
living  Kings  and  Queens,  and  of  the 
constitutions  under  which  they  ruled 
their  countries,  France,  Spain,  or 
Portugal.  From  the  time  she  was 
fifteen,  Princess  Victoria  began  to  ex- 
press herself  upon  public  affairs  and  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  of  her  craft 
This,  and  her  wonderful  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  of  accurate  observation  and 
statement,  were  probably  the  best  that 
she  gained  from  her  bringing  up. 
They  were  not  exciting  acquisitions, 
but  she  might  have  done  worse;  and 
without  them  it  is  possible  that  her 
enthusiasm  would  not  so  easily  have 
survived  the  drudgery  of  her  office. 
With  what  zest  she  came  to  it  is  shown 
in  her  Journal— "I  have  immensely  to 
do,  but  I  like  it  very  much  ...  1  de- 
light in  tliis  work." 

By  a  pleasant  coincidence  the  suc- 
cessful Queen  who  sincerely  believed 
that  women  were  not  made  to  govern, 
got  her  most  masterly  schooling  at  the 
hands  of  an  instructor  who  thought 
it  "tiresome  to  educate  and  tiresome 
to  be  educated."  Lord  Melbourne  wore 
his  scholarship  and  his  practised 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  with  a 
negligent  ease  which,  while  it  did  not 
deceive,  no  doubt  commended  itself  to 
his  royal  pupil.  With  all  her  docility 
and  willingness  to  learn,  Victoria  was 
fastidious  about  ways  and  means.  The 
Journal  records  some  girlish  strictures 
upon  Croker  for  bis  superior  tone  and 
want  of  tact  which  remind  us  that  the 
writer  in  after  years  was  to  quarrel 
with  the  most  powerful  of  her  Prime 
Ministers  because  "he  talked  to  her  as 
If  she  were  a  public  meeting.  Lord 
Melbourne's  method,  if  method  it  can 
be  called,  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
superiority.    His  expressed  views  upon 


systematic  education  were  of  the  rather 
sceptical  nature  which  still  appeals  te 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen:  "My 
opinion  is  it  doesn't  much  matter  fdhat 
is  taught,  so  long  as  what's  taught  is 
well  taught."  The  Normal  Schools  of 
which  there  was  talk  in  the  spring  of 
1839  would,  he  thought,  "breed  the 
most  conceited  set  of  blockheads  ever 
known;"  and  "the  education  of  cir- 
cumstances was  the  best"  These  are 
views  and  prejudices  calculated  to  re- 
assure the  half-cultured.  From  the 
first  the  Queen  put  herself  unreser- 
vedly in  the  hands  of  her  Prime  Min- 
ister who  was  also  her  private  secre- 
tary and  tutor.  His  "honest,  blunt 
and  amusing"  manner  not  only  won  her 
liking  but  gave  her  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, of  which  she  felt  a  peculiar 
need  in  a  world  which  she  had  already 
recognized  as  one  of  deceit  His  poll* 
tics  seemed  to  her  .perfectly  in  ac- 
cord with  those  of  her  uncle  'Leopold, 
so  that  she  had  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  "the  best  there  are." 
She  took  unremitting  pains  to  make 
his  knowledge  her  own,  unhindered  by 
petty  vanities.  She  was  not  ashamed 
to  ask  questions,  nor  to  confess  when 
she  had  not  understood.  "I  said  I 
was  so  stupid  I  must  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain again.  He  explained  like  a  kind 
father  would  do  to  his  child." 

There  was  no  end  to  the  things  he 
had  to  explain.  One  day  it  was  the 
Civil  List  and  the  Household  Expendi- 
ture ("his  ideas  about  all  these  things 
are  so  reasonable  and  so  excellent");  on 
another  a  difficult  question  of  Army  ad- 
ministration, upon  which  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  offer  a  decided  opinion, 
though  "the  Army  is  a  department  of 
government  I  do  not  very  well  under- 
stand;" on  a  third  would  be  explained 
"in  the  clearest  manner"  the  principles 
of  Colonial  policy  ("an  Empire  like 
this  cannot  stand  still — it  must  go  on 
or  slip  back"),  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Church,  or  "another  question  of  great 
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difficulty,  which  is  the  Ballot"  There 
were  besides  Foreign  Affairs,  inces- 
santly, and  the  stock  business  ot 
administration — Revenue,  Education, 
Poor-laws,  and  from  time  to  time  what 
Ministers  were  about  to  discuss  in  the 
Cabinet;  'It's  right  you  should  know/' 
In  addition  to  the  state  papers  which 
Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  necessary 
to  read  to  her  himself  in  his  fine  soft 
voice,  there  were  boxes  of  dispatches  for 
her  to  look  through,  and  important  let- 
ters that  she  must  see,  so  that  both  she 
and  her  Minister  sometimes  confessed 
themselves  quite  "muzzed"  with  read- 
ing. The  Queen  worked  hard  in  her 
own  thorough  and  uncompromising 
fashion;  and,  as  the  instruction  pro- 
ceeded and  was  assimilated,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, besides  placing  before  her  his 
decided  opinion,  began  to  ask  also  for 
hers.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  offer 
of  the  Irish  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  to 
O'Connell,  she  states  that  he  asked  her 
twice  over  if  she  had  any  particular 
feeling  about  it 

Of  more  Importance  than  familiarity 
with  the  subject  matter  of  government 
was  it  to  acquire  the  right  tone  and 
attitude  proper  to  the  constitutional 
ruler  of  England.  Here  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  some  advantage  over  King 
Leopold,  who  was  perhaps  more 
learned  in  constitutions  than  in  the 
temper  of  the  English  people.  Almost 
every  page  of  these  volumes,  from  the 
date  of  the  Queen's  accession,  proves 
how  singularly  happy  was  the  acci- 
dent which  brought  the  young  and  im- 
pressionable Queen  at  the  outset  of 
her  career  under  the  influence  of  this 
one  mind.  Saxon,  Lord  Melbourne  de- 
fined his  ancestry  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Queen.  However  that  may 
be,  he  possessed  those  virtues  and  that 
combination  of  qualities  and  defects 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  soil,  and  in  particular  a 
tolerant,  easy-going  wisdom  and  humor 
that  give  to  his  mind  and  speech  a  cer- 


tain outline  shapely,  sweet  and  amus- 
ing, as  Gilbert  White  saw  that  of  the 
Sussex  Downs.  His  equability  ap- 
pealed from  the  first  to  the  Queen,  who 
more  than  once  singles  out  for  ap- 
proval his  "quietness."  There  was  in 
her  also,  however  far  her  practice  at 
times  might  fall  below  her  theory,  a 
natural  love  of  soberness  and  modera- 
tion; and  she  agreed  with  her  Minis- 
ter in  liking  to  carry  these  qualities 
into  the  higher  regions,  so  that,  when 
he  declared  that  in  religion  he  valued 
above  all  ''what  is  tranquil  and  stable," 
she  was  able  to  go  with  him  as  well  as 
in  his  dislike  of  the  hair-splitting  con- 
troversies which  puzzle  the  mind. 
Their  views  about  right  and  wrong 
might  not  always  tally,  but  they  were 
both  equally  persuaded  that  there  could 
not  be  anybody  who  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

Melbourne's  attitude  towards  the 
monarchy  was  a  characteristic  com- 
pound of  homeliness  and  reverence. 
Though,  unlike  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
was  accustomed  to  talk  to  kings  and 
knew  the  whole  family  and  exactly 
what  to  say  to  them,  he  held  transcen- 
dental views  of  the  office  that  were  in 
accord  with  her  own.  With  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  most  emphatically  he  re- 
peated to  her  Eldon's  words:  "The 
King  of  England  is  always  King;  King 
in  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  King  in 
the  decrepitude  of  age."  There  was  in 
the  main  the  preliminary  sympathy  be- 
tween mentor  and  pupil  which  Mel- 
bourne himself  declared  to  be  essential 
to  effective  teaching.  The  rest  he  ac- 
complished by  a  process  so  smooth  as 
to  be  barely  decipherable.  It  was  not 
instruction  so  much  as  himself  that  he 
gave  her.  She  found  it  interesting  to 
converse  with  him  on  all  subjects;  and 
there  was  no  subject  from  which  she 
could  not  extract  from  him  something 
shrewd  or  wise  that  stuck  to  her  mem- 
ory. The  Court  after  dinner  amused 
themselves  with  Gup  and  Ball,  and  the 
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Bandelare,  and  Lord  Melbourne  suc- 
ceeded with  the  former.  "He  said  the 
only  way  to  do  it  was  'perfect  steadi- 
ness, patience,  perseverance  and  tran- 
quillity,—which  is  the  only  way  to  do 
anything.'  "  On  the  palace  tables  were 
illustrated  books,  "Portraits  of  the  Fe- 
male Aristocracy,"  "Portraits  of  the 
Characters  concerned  in  the  French 
Revolution,"  "Sketches  of  the  People 
and  Country  of  the  island  of  New  Zeal- 
and"; and  'these  sorts  of  things"  it 
was  the  Queen's  delight  to  put  before 
him,  and  to  draw  out  his  clever  and 
funny  remarks.  One  Sunday  evening 
at  Windsor  they  ran  through  "all  sorts 
of  famous  people"  from  John  Knox  to 
Mme.  de  Stael. 

"It  is  quite  a  delipht  for  me  to  hear 
him  speak  about  all  these  things;  he 
has  such  stows  of  knowledge;  such  a 
wonderful  memory;  he  knows  about 
everybody  and  everything;  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  did;  and  he  im- 
parts all  his  knowedge  in  such  a  kind 
and  agreeable  manner;  it  does  me  a 
world  of  good."    ("Diaries,"  1,  305.) 

The  use  the  Queen  made  of  her 
Prime  Minister's  brains  was  certainly 
comprehensive.  When  the  mysteries  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  ele- 
ments of  polite  knowledge  were  dis- 
posed of,  he  had  to  turn  his  mind  to 
new  modes  of  doing  the  hair  and  new 
gowns,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
Queen's  striped  dress  and  her  cherry* 
colored  silk.  Some  of  the  entries  con- 
trast oddly  with  the  later  austerities 
of  the  Court.  In  response  to  complaints 
that  she  was  spending  too  much  money 
out  of  the  country,  the  Queen  protested 
that  she  positively  must  have  some 
French  things.  She  insisted  on  put- 
ting off  a  fixed  journey  to  Windsor  be- 
cause the  royal  wardrobe  could  not  be 
packed  in  time;  Lord  Melbourne,  she 
was  sure,  couldn't  have  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  things  women  had  to 
pack  and  take.  She  had  a  desire  to 
keep  a  monkey  and  gratified  it,  while 


another  of  her  pets  was  the  occasion 
of  the  one  recorded  instance  in  which 
Lord  Melbourne  earned  her  serious  dis- 
pleasure. Tired,  under  the  cloud  of  an 
approaching  crisis,  and  disinclined  for 
after-dinner  conversation,  he  so  far  al- 
lowed his  humor  to  get  the  better  of 
him  as  to  call  the  Scotch  terrier  Islay 
"a  dull  dog,"  "which  really  makes  me 
quite  angry."  Very  prettily  sometimes 
the  parts  of  guardian  and  ward  were 
reversed,  and  the  Queen  addressed  ma- 
ternal remonstrances  to  her  Minister 
on  the  subject  of  his  health  and  diet, 
or  scolded  him  for  talking  lightly 
about  religion.  "I  have  often  had 
doubts  about  you— have  often  suspected 


you 


it     •< 


Not  of  heterodoxy,"   he  pro- 


tested, conscious  of  the  patristic  theo- 
logians—"those  old  fellows"  piled  in 
tomes  upon  his  bedroom  floor. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Jour- 
nal that  the  Queen  never  obscures  the 
woman;  but  there  was  an  element  in 
the  Queen's  youth  not  to  be  expressed 
by  any  purely  feminine  adjective. 
"Gallant"  is  the  word  that  rises  to  the 
mind  as  one  after  another  she  breasts 
the  difficulties  of  her  extraordinarily 
difficult  position.  "How  anyone  in  your 
situation  can  have  a  moment's  tranquil- 
lity!" exclaimed  Lord  Melbourne.  The 
Queen's  peace  of  mind  was  not  un- 
broken. Once  at  least  there  is  confes- 
sion of  "nerves,"  loss  of  appetite  and 
tears  at  night  But  uppermost  was 
composure  and  a  healthy  delight  In 
clearing  obstacles.  Lady  Lyttelton, 
who  was  present  at  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  August  1830,  contrasts 
the  Queen's  secret  nervousness  with 
the  clarity  of  her  voice,  its  rich,  sus- 
tained quality,  and  some  other  charac- 
teristic which  she  can  only  describe  as 
"gentlemanlike."  Amongst  the  du- 
ties which  made  her  life,  as  Lord  Mel* 
bourne  remarked,  rather  an  unnatural 
one  for  a  young  person,  was  that  of 
reviewing  her  troops.  By  general  con- 
sent she  looked  her  best  on  these  occa- 
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sions,  in  her  Windsor  uniform  habit 
and  cap,  and  mounted  upon  a  white 
hone.  With  her  uniform  she  put  on  a 
new  emotion.  "I  felt  for  the  first 
time  like  a  man,  as  if  I  could  fight  at 
the  head  of  my  troops."  She  confided 
jokingly  to  King  Leopold  her  regret 
that  she  could  not  wear  a  real  uniform. 
He  replied  it  was  a  great  pity  she  was 
not  a  Prince,  and  the  Queen  said  she 
thought  so  too.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that,  with  whatever  outbreak  of  feel- 
ing afterwards,  the  Queen  at  this  time 
in  her  interviews  with  Ministers  was 
"very  much  collected,  civil  and  high." 
People  gave  her  the  reputation  of  being 
stern  and  decided;  and  it  is  indeed 
noticeable  that  after  the  short  and 
stormy  episode  of  the  "Bedchamber 
Plot,"  while  her  Prime  Minister  was 
"very  much  excited  the  whole  even- 
ing— talking  to  himself  and  pulling  his 
hair  about,"  the  Queen  was  calm  be- 
cause "her  mind  felt  happy." 

For  a  while  she  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  Palmerston  in  liking  power 
and  finding  it  very  pleasant,  and  per- 
haps she  felt  some  of  its  Intoxication. 
8he  was  also,  as  a  young  man  with 
his  first  regiment  or  his  first  brief,  in 
love  with  her  profession,  and  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  it.  Then,  if 
ever,  she  was  in  touch  with  her  great 
predecessor,  Elizabeth.  She  bad  visions 
of  a  like  solitary  grandeur.  "I  dreaded 
the  thought  of  marrying,  I  was  so  ac- 
customed to  have  my  own  way."  "I 
wished,  if  possible,  never  to  marry." 
Fortunately  for  her  she  had  at  her  side 
an  adviser  whose  patriotism  was  above 
personal  considerations,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  not  without  reason,  the 
greatest  horror  of  women  in  any  way 
eccentric  or  extravagant  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  complained  that  Mel- 
bourne Joked  too  much  with  the  Queen, 
and  tempted  her  to  take  too  lightly 
things  which  are  very  serious.  Mar- 
riage was  not  one  of  them.  All  the 
conversations  on  the  subject  reported 


by  the  Queen  show  marked  gravity  on 
his  side.  He  was  more  conscious  than 
she  of  its  hazards.  "It's  a  very  serious 
thing,  both  c»  it  concerns  the  political 
effect  and  your  own  happiness."  Some 
of  the  difficulties  appeared  almost  in- 
surmountable. A  foreign  prince  would 
not  be  popular,  nor  would  a  subject  be 
liked;  whoever  was  chosen,  he  must 
not  be  stupid,  nor  yet  too  clever;  in 
short,  "If  one  were  to  make  a  man  one 
would  hardly  know  what  to  make." 
On  the  other  hand,  not  to  marry,  as 
the  Queen  proposed,  would  be  a  very 
unnatural  state  of  things,  and  "noth- 
ing's right  that's  unnatural."  Want  of 
naturalness  was  not  amongst  the 
Queen's  faults.  With  all  her  talk  and 
her  reachings  this  way  and  that,  it  Is 
clear  that,  whether  she  knew  it  or  not, 
she  was  in  the  mood  to  marry*  or  at 
least  in  the  unsettled,  unsatisfied  state 
of  feeling  which  commonly  ends  in 
marriage. 

Excess  of  political  excitement 
brought  reaction  and  a  desire  for 
more  normal  pleasures.  The  Queen 
threw  herself  with  all  her  heart  Into 
the  Court  festivities  arranged  In  honor 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia, "a  dear,  delightful  young  man," 
with  whom  his  hostess  declared  her- 
self "really  a  little  in  love,"  and  whose 
departure  made  her  Infinitely  sorry. 
She  confided  to  the  ever  sympathetic 
Melbourne  that  a  young  person  must 
wmeUmes  have  young  people  to  laugh 
with,  if  only  to  remind  her  of  what 
she  is  apt  to  forget— that  she,  too,  is 
young.  "Nothing  more  natural,"  re- 
plied the  Minister,  not  without  sadness. 
She  discovered  also  that  she  needed 
more  dancing,  and  that  she  got  so 
tired  of  politics  and  hearing  nothing 
but  politics.  On  October  9,  1889,  the 
young  Princes  of  Ooburg  arrived  at 
Windsor.  A  week  later  the  Queen's 
marriage  was  settled,  and  she  was  al- 
ready learning  In  a  new  school.  Dear- 
est Albert  "looked  over  my  shoulder 
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and  watched  me  writing  .  .  .  and 
scraped  out  some  mistakes  I  had 
made." 

From  the  lofty  heights  of  young 
wifehood  and  motherhood  the  Queen 
looked  back  upon  this,  the  most  dra- 
matic year  of  her  life,  and  pronounced 
its  joys  and  sorrows  to  be  artificial. 
Lord  Melbourne's  feeling  is  not  to  be 
precisely  gathered  from  these  pages. 
Partly,  we  may  suppose,  it  would  be 
that  of  a  man  who  leaves  the  purest 
work  of  his  life  unfinished,  partly  that 
of  a  Prospero  about  to  lose  Miranda. 
The  Journal,  as  it  draws  to  an  end, 
notes  that  he  was  not  well,  which  he 
attributed  to  "age  and  that  constant 
care."  If  his  life  were  to  begin  again, 
he  fancied  that  he  would  go  in  mainly 
for  amusing  himself  and  would  eschew 
politics  altogether.  At  the  marriage 
ceremony,  "Lord  Melbourne,  good  man, 
seemed  much  affected."  Afterwards 
came  an  affectionate  leave-taking; 
"  'God  bless  you,  ma'am'  .  .  .  with 
such  a  kind  look."  This  is  the  Queen's 
conclusion;  but  a  trifling  incident  of 
a  few  months  earlier,  casually  re- 
ported, seems  to  find  its  place  here. 

"Talked  of  Lord  Melbourne's  having 
had  his  umbrella  in  the  room  ...  He 
replied,  laughing,  'You  should  never 
quit  your  umbrella  when  it  rains.' 
'What  use  was  it  in  a  close  carriage?' 
I  said.  'Might  be  upset,'  he  said;  'I 
might  want  to  get  out;  suppose  I 
might  be  stopped  and  put  out  of  the 
carriage,  which  may  happen  one  of 
these  days — at  least  leave  me  the  um- 
brella to  go  on  with,'  he  said,  laughing 
eo  much."     ("Diaries,")  11,   223.) 

To  turn  from  the  Journal  to  Lady 
Lyttelton's  letters  is  to  become  aware 
of  some  of  the  results  of  the  Queen's 
differentiation  between  her  own  and 
other  women's  duties  which  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  very  strong 
dislike  of  women  "mixing  in  politics," 
which  she  retained  throughout  her  life, 
dates  from  the  first  years  of  her  reign; 


and  the  vigor  of  her  remarks  on  the 
subject  seems   to   have   caused   Mel- 
bourne some  amusement.    In  her  view, 
people  made  too  much  of  women  and 
were  too  much  under  their  influence; 
and  he  was  put  to  it  to  defend  his 
dinners    with    Lady    Holland.      The 
Queen   was   particularly   Incensed   at 
the  idea  of  Cabinet  Ministers  confiding 
in  their  wives,  and  was  in  no  way  ap- 
peased by  Melbourne's  genial  maxim 
that    everybody    told    everything    to 
somebody.     The  need  to   tell   was  a 
weakness  she  did  not  share  and  had 
little  sympathy  with.    If  she  spoke,  it 
was  her  nature,  as  she  told  Lord  Mel- 
bourne,  to  "speak   up  her    feelings," 
even  though  doing  so  might  get  her 
into  trouble;    but  it  was  as  easy  for 
her  to  be  silent    The  reserved  attitude 
towards  her  ladies,  which  was  thought 
so  remarkable  in  one  of  her  age,  pro- 
bably did  not  cost  her  very  much.    If 
she  never  talked  to  them  about  the 
things  which  most  interested  her,  this 
was  not  only  for  State  reasons,  but  be- 
cause her  Interest  was  largely  in  mat- 
ters   with    which   other   women,   she 
thought,  had  no  concern.    The  Queen's 
household    virtues    and    womanliness 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  "womanli- 
ness" is  still  so  much  associated  with 
ideas  of  seclusion  and  leisure,  that  it 
is  easy  to  forget  that  she  was  also  a 
woman  of  affairs,  and  an  immensely 
busy  one.    Very  early  In  the  diary  the 
writer    began    to    recognize    that    a 
great  deal  of  business  for  the  State 
was  to  be  so  much  her  daily  portion 
that  she  need  not  stop  to  mention  it 
And  nothing  more  Impresses  one  with 
a  sense  of  her  capacity  and  power 
than  the  ease  with  which  she  kept 
separate  the  duties  of  State  and  home. 
She  led,  in  fact,  a  double  life;    and 
from  one  half  of  it,  partly  through  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  partly  because 
of  her  private  prejudices,  women  were 
religiously  excluded.    It  follows,  since 
her  mind  was  much  given  to  her  work. 
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that  she  did  not  fully  express  herself 
In  her  Intercourse  with  women;  and 
they,  on  their  side,  were  apt  to 
underrate  her  ability  because  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  withdrawn  from 
their  observation. 

It  Is  clear  enough,  for  instance,  from 
the  general  tone  of  Lady  Lyttelton's 
letters,  that  the  Queen  was  abler,  more 
intelligent  and  more  experienced  in 
the  eyes  of  Melbourne,  statesman  and 
man  of  the  world,  than  in  those  of  her 
charming  ,and  accomplished  lady-in- 
waiting.  To  the  Prime  Minister  she 
was  a  woman  who  sometimes  slipped 
back  into  the  child  but  was  not  child- 
ish; to  Lady  Lyttelton  she  was  chiefly 
a  child  trying  to  be  a  woman.  There 
is  a  tinge  of  kindly  patronage  in  her 
allusions  to  the  Queen's  efforts  to  im- 
prove her  mind.  "On  our  drive  home 
she  read  a  lessors-book  .  .  .  very  at- 
tentively and  goodly  to  herself."  "Our 
Queen  listening  like  a  good  child/' 
learning  trees  and  plants  .  .  .  "last  year 
she  did  not  know  an  elm  from  an  oak." 
"The  Queen  seems  always  afraid,"  she 
observed  on  a  visit  to  Woburn  in  1841, 
"like  a  girl  just  out  of  school,  of  ask- 
ing questions  about  pictures  and  por- 
traits for  fear  of  being  thought  igno- 
rant." It  grieved  Lady  Lyttelton,  as 
it  grieved  others,  that  the  Queen  did 
not  shine  in  conversation,  and  that 
brilliant  remarks  were  sometimes 
wasted  upon  her.  "The  Queen  seemed 
more  struck  (by  a  U>n  mot  of  Dr 
Hawtrey)  than  I  ever  saw  her  at  any- 
thing really  clever."  Affectionately 
loyal  as  she  was  to  her  Queen,  Lady 
Lyttelton  evidently  gave  her  unquali- 
fied admiration  to  the  Queen's  hus- 
band, from  whose  rooms  of  an  even- 
ing ascended  the  most  exquisite  har- 
monies upon  the  organ,  "the  first  of 
instruments,  the  only  for  expressing 
one's  feelings — and  it  teaches  to  play — 
for  on  the  organ  a  mistake!  oh!   such 

a  misery*" 
True  to  his  nation  and  to  the  beliefs 


of  the  day.  Prince  Albert  was  pres- 
ently to  usher  in  the  millennium  of  uni- 
versal education.  Meanwhile  there 
was  "rather  a  raised"  tone  of  con- 
versation at  Windsor  and  at  Osborne; 
natural  history,  naval  matters  and 
many  "bits  of  information"  came  to  the 
front;  while  Bishop  Wilberforce,  sur- 
passing himself,  contrived  to  interest 
the  Queen  in  astronomy.  Whether  this 
slightly  rarefied  atmosphere,  where 
mistakes  stood  out  in  all  their  naked 
misery*  was  that  in  which  the  Queen's 
nature,  with  its  singular  blend  of  men- 
tal grip  and  clearness  of  vision,  with 
an  almost  total  lack  of  the  articulate 
reasoning  processes,  could  most  freely 
and  fruitfully  develop,  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  doubt  It  is  in  any  case 
very  possible  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  "really  clever"  accomplish- 
ments; and  the  feelings  of  compassion 
and  hopelessness  and  fears  for  the 
future,  which  their  absence  and  some 
other  deficiencies  in  the  Queen's  edu- 
cational equipment  inspired  in  her 
lady-in-waiting,  were  fortunately  not 
justified  by  the  event  To  his 
royal  mistress's  laments  over  her 
ignorance  Melbourne  used  to  re- 
ply, "You  know  quite  enough";  and, 
when  the  sum  total  of  her  personality 
and  work  is  gathered  up,  that  will  be 
the  final  verdict 

I^ady  Lyttelton  was  more  alive  to 
the  Queen's  specifically  moral  qualities, 
to  her  bravery,  simplicity  and  overflow- 
ing affection.  She  noted  the  "vein  of 
iron  that  runs  through  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character,"  and  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  that  trait  in  it  which 
Invariably  impressed  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  her. 

"There  is  a  transparency  in  her  truth 
that  is  very  striking — not  a  shade  of 
exaggeration  in  describing  feelings 
and  facts;  like  very  few  other  people 
I  ever  knew.  Many  may  be  as  true, 
but  I  think  it  goes  often  along  with 
some  reserve.    She  talks  it  all  out;  and 
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just  as  It  is,  no  more  and  no  less"  (p. 
883). 

The  Queen's  single-mindedness  shines 
through  these  early  journals,  and  gives 
them,  as  Lord  Bsher  rightly  points  oat, 
a  peculiar  and  unusual  value  amongst 
documents  of  the  kind.  So  artless  and 
unselfconscious  is  the  narrative  that 
one  Is  tempted  to  believe  it  was  writ- 
ten without  any  particular  care  or 
premeditation,  but  occasional  comments 
such  as:  "these  are  nearly  his  words," 
"these  are  not  exactly  his  words,  I 
think;*  show  that  It  was  not  so.  Fi- 
delity to  her  subject  was  the  Queen's 
sole  aim,  and  she  took  deliberate  pains 
to  secure  it  The  exact  process  in  her 
mind  is  not  discoverable,  nor  the  di- 
viding line  where  the  moral  quality  be- 
comes an  intellectual  one,  but  the  re- 
sult is  of  high  value.  Melbourne  lives 
in  these  pages.  The  contrast  between 
his  crisp,  emphatic  sentences  and  her 
own  diffuse  and  rather  colorless  ex- 
pression is  not  a  little  curious.  The 
Queen,  like  most  of  her  feminine  con- 
temporaries, was  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  underlining  habit,  and  loved  to  em- 
phasise the  unimportant  word;  but, 
when  she  gave  Melbourne  italics, 
they  were  given  In  the  right 
place.  Her  truthfulness  served  her 
well,  but  one  remembers  also  that  she 
confessed  to  an  inclination  to  Imitate 
handwritings  and  people,  and  that 
mimicry  was  a  characteristic  of  George 
IT.  Sometimes  the  Queen  reported 
better  than  she  knew:  "Spoke  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  difficulty  to  act  against 
it;  'she  retires  into  Inaccessibility; 
said  Lord  Melbourne,  Into  her  snows 
and  frosts.' "  Something  in  the  fall  of 
the  words  sets  one  dreaming  of  the 
man  behind  his  laughter*  "The  rooks 
arc  my  delight  ...  I  could  sit  looking 
at  them  for  an  hour."  Faithfully  the 
Queen  writes  It  down,  though  It 
is  a  taste  she  does  not  share  and 
Indeed  thinks  surprising.  Here  is 
tiie  picture  of  an  evening  at  Windsor 


in     the     winter    of     1889     (11,    804): 

"After  this  some  new  Assam  Tea, 
which  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  had  sent  me, 
was  brought  in,  and  I  gave  Lord  Mel- 
bourne a  printed  paper  which  had  been 
sent  me  with  it,  which  he  read  out 
loud  and  so  funnily;  there  was  the 
opinion  of  a  Dr.  Lum  Qua  quoted,  which 
name  put  him  Into,  paroxysms  of  laugh- 
ter, from  which  he  couldn't  recover 
for  some  time,  and  which  did  one  good 
to  hear.  After  this  I  said  to  him  he 
had  been  so  very  kind  about  all  that 
matter  which  vexed  me  so  yesterday. 
The  advantage  of  Monarchy  is  unity,' 
Lord  Melbourne  said,  'which  Is  a  little 
spoilt  by  two  people — but  that  must 
be  contended  against.'  'I've  no  doubt,' 
he  continued,  'that  is  what  kept  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  marrying;  but  you 
mustn't  think  that  I  advocate  that;  I 
think  that's  not  right,  Ifs  unnatural, 
and  nothing's  right  that's  unnatural.' 
I  said  I  was  certain  that  Albert 
wouldn't  interfere.  'Oh!  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  won't  Inter- 
fere/ he  replied  warmly;  and  I  added 
that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
might  run  Into  the  other  extreme.  'My 
letter  may  have  appeared  dictating,* 
he  said,  which  I  said  was  not  the  case. 
That's  my  way  of  writing;  I  wrote 
so  to  you  and  did  to  the  King.*  I  said 
I  was  sure  it  would  all  do  very  well 
in  a  little  time.  'You  understand  It 
all,'  he  said;  *you  have  always  lived 
here';  and  I  had  had  three  years*  ex- 
perience, I  said.  *But  you  had  just 
the  same  capability  for  affairs,9  Lord 
Melbourne  said,  'when  you  came  to 
the  Throne,  as  you  have  now—you 
were  just  as  able;  I'm  for  making  peo- 
ple of  age  much  sooner.'  He  again 
went  Into  an  amazing  fit  of  laughter 
about  Dr.  Lum  Qua.  Talked  .  .  .  also 
about  children  learning,  as  he  said, 
everything  from  the  nurses  and  ser- 
vants—which he  talked  of  for  some 
time.  'I'm  sure,  all  I  have  learnt 
that's  useful  was  from  the  nursery 
maid,'  which  made  us  laugh  so. 
Talked  of  the  H.  of  G.  and  the  Pro- 
vision. 'I  can't  think  there  can  be 
any  real  difficulty,'  be  said;  'one  can't 
tell;  a  Legislative  Assembly  is  as  ca- 
pricious as  a  woman.'  '* 
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And  here  Is  Lord  Melbourne  on  public 
instruction: 

"We  then  had  a  great  deal  of  fan  with 
Miss  Murray  aboat  Education,  and  I 
only  wish  I  could  repeat  all  Lord  Mel- 
bourne said.  'You  had  better  try  to  do 
no  good/  he  said,  'and  then  you  will 
get  into  no  scrapes.'  All  that  inter- 
meddling produces  crime,'  he  said. 
But  we  said  if  people  didn't  know 
what  was  wrong  they  couldn't  help 
committing  crime.  'I  don't  believe 
there  Is  anybody  who  doesn't  know 
what  is  wrong  and  right,'  he  said.  He 
doubts  education  will  ever  do  any 
good.  We  asked  did  he  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  education?  'I  derived  no  mo- 
rality from  it,'  he  replied  funnily; 
'that  I  derived  at  an  earlier  date' "  (ii, 
148). 

History  would  be  more  intelligible 
if  we  possessed  more  diaries  like  this 
one,  containing  authentic  portraiture; 
and  to  excuse  its  author  on  the  score 
of  youth  or  otherwise  is  beside  the 
mark.  For  one  girl  who  can  so  transfer 
to  her  paper  the  tone  and  rhythm  of 
living  speech,  and  suggest  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  content  and  the  bulk 
of  the  speaker  behind,  there  are  any 
number  who  can  learn  to  turn  a  neat 
sentence,   or  to   say   the  right  thing 
about   the   poets.     We   need    go    no 
further  than  this  Journal,  which  closed 
before  she  was  twenty-one,  for  proof 
that  intellectual  power  was  an  essen- 
tial   ingredient    in    Queen    Victoria's 
character.    The  quality  which  has  been 
defined  as  Intellectual  integrity   was 
hers  by  nature  and  by  cultivation,  and 
through  the  honesty  of  her  vision  we 
are  enabled  to  see  without  any  inter- 
vening obstacle  the  character  and  daily 
habits  of  her  Minister  and  can  gauge 
the  value  of  what  she  gained  from 
contact  with  his  mind.     His  culture, 
tolerance  and  sympathetic  humor  he 
could  not  give  her,  for  these  things 
were  outside  the  scope  of  her  nature, 
as  her  "vein  of  iron"  was  outside  the 
scope  of  his.    Nor  perhaps  did  he  pos- 
sess  that  which,  in   the  last  resort, 
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would  compel  her  assent  Strong  na- 
tures like  hers  need  something  more 
to  control  them  than  belief  in  what  is 
tranquil  and  stable.  But  for  the  intro- 
duction to  the  special  duties  of  the 
task  before  her  no  one  more  fit  could 
have  been  found. 

Public  affairs,  it  has  been  said,  are 
most  safely  engaged  in  by  those  who 
have  some  dislike  for  them  and  are 
under   no   illusion    as    to   what   they 
really  are.    Government,  as  taught  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  was  no  glorious  game* 
but  a  business  like  any  other,  impera- 
tive and  often  tiresome  or  painful,  so 
that  a  person  must  be  severely  trained 
to  it    "It's  in  the  lot  of  your  station, 
you  must  prepare  yourself,"  was  his 
reply  when  the  Queen  assured  him  she 
could  never  bear  up  against  her  diffi- 
culties;    and    the    same    note    recurs 
whenever  her  private  Inclinations  run 
counter  to  her  duty.     He  would  not 
allow  her  to  think  that  Windsor  dis- 
agreed with  her  health.     "You  have 
fancies  about  it    Your  Majesty  has  a 
fixed  idea."     Upon  the  Government's 
decision   to    begin   the   parliamentary 
session  of  1840  at  an  unusually  early 
date,    the    Queen    declared    that    she 
would   not   open    it   in   person.      "I 
wouldn't  I  said,  and  always  wished 
to  get  out  of  that  .  .  .  'Oh!  you  will 
do  it,'  be  said  earnestly,  with  his  good 
kind  face  expressing  anxiety  I  should; 
*not  to  do  so  would  not  be  right  when 
it  is  necessary  for  public  affairs.' "  His 
attitude  was  as  towards  one   bound 
up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  debarred  from  indulging 
her  own  tastes  and  prejudices.    "Think 
of  the  scrape  you'd  get  us  all  into," 
was  the  final  argument  with  which  he 
overcame  her  refusal  to  be  vaccinated. 
The  pressure  he  put  upon  her  to  attend 
church  in  a  public  manner  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage  was  in  the  circum- 
stances a  trifle  inconsiderate,  but  he 
justified  it  on  the  ground  that  "it's  of 
great  importance  that  you  should  get 
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over  your  dislike  of  going  amongst 
everybody."  In  the  same  way  she  was 
to  get  over  her  dislike  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  "You  must  not  give  way  to  per- 
sonal  dislikes  too  much,"  nor  to  parti- 
sanship and  the  political  bitterness 
which  sees  only  bad  motives  in  oppo- 
nents; "I  don't  like  yon  to  have  those 
feelings."  "I  don't  see  much  differ- 
ence. ...  I  think  they  are  very  much 
like  the  others,"  he  said,  urging  her 
to  invite  the  great  people  on  the  Tory 
side.  Such  counsels  must  have  come 
convincingly  from  a  politician  who 
could  tell  a  colleague  that,  in  his  view, 
the  great  fault  of  the  present  time  was 
that  men  hated  each  other  so  damn- 
ably; "for  my  part  I  love  them  all." 
However  little  at  that  time  the  Queen 
was  able  to  acquire  it  herself,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  rather  unusual  po- 
litical temper  deeply  impressed  her; 
"a  truly  angelic  disposition  and  worthy 
of  eternal  record,"  is  the  comment  fol- 
lowing upon  a  conversation  in  which 
'Melbourne  had  spoken  generously  of 
Brougham. 

Popularity,  Melbourne  taught  the 
Queen,  was  very  well  if  you  did  not 
make  too  much  of  it;  but,  Whig  and 
aristocrat  though  he  was,  he  laid  great 
stress  upon  public  feeling  and  the  gen- 
eral conviction.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  his  political  creed  and  sprang 
from  the  instinctive  respect  for  indi- 
vidual right  in  every  class  which  made 
him  jealous  for  the  liberties  of  the 
poor  and  inspired  those  retorts  to  phil- 
anthropists, "if  you'd  only  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  them  alone,"  which 
the  Queen  noted  down  with  so  much 
amusement 

The  lessons  which  the  young  Sover- 
eign found  most  hard  to  learn  were 
probably  those  in  connection  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  her  country.  The 
illustration  afforded  by  her  conflict 
with  Ministers  in  the  summer  of  1889 
is  notorious,  and  perhaps  its  impor- 
tance   has    been    exaggerated.      Mel- 


bourne characteristically  blamed  him- 
self for  the  results  of  action  which  at 
the  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
discouraged,  but  latest  authority  finds 
the  Tories  in  the  wrong  rather  than 
the  Queen.  She  proved  at  least  that 
she  did  not  suffer  from  the  disability 
to  say  "No";  which  is,  said  Melbourne, 
"a  very  bad  thing  for  a  public  man." 
In  her  well-known  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  this  affair  the  Queen  did  not 
say  that,  were  it  to  be  done  again,  she 
tcould  have  acted  differently,  but  that 
she  might  have  done  so;  and  only  the 
constitutional  prig  will  wish  that  she 
had.  The  altercations  in  Parliament 
over  Prince  Albert's  provision  called 
forth  something  of  the  same  Imperious 
desire  for  power  in  its  substance;  and 
her  interviews  with  Lord  Melbourne 
show  much  "pertinacity"  on  one  side 
and  some  gentle  reminders  on  the 
other.  ''These  are  our  laws" — he  does 
not  know  that  they  are  right,  but  there 
they  are,  and  convenient  at  times. 
Even  in  social  matters,  "in  this  coun- 
try all  should  go  by  law  and  prece- 
dent"; otherwise  a  person  is  liable  to 
make  every  sort  of  mistake. 

Law  and  precedent  and  the  feeling 
of  the  people— "whether  the  country  is 
up  to  it  .  .  .  whether  the  feeling  of 
the  country  is  such" — these  were  the 
constitutional  props  he  set  up  on  either 
side  of  her.  How  much  of  his  teach- 
ing was  realized  or  deliberately  adopted 
by  the  Queen,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  her  Journal.  She  made  no  sum- 
mary or  analysis  of  what  she  had 
learned  from  him;  she  stated  simply 
that  she  owed  him  more  than  she  could 
ever  repay.  The  extent  of  her  debt 
must  be  measured  by  the  character  of 
her  reign.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  ruler  who  became  so  identified  with 
the  life  of  the  nation  that  the  words 
Queen  and  Country  ceased  to  have  a 
separate  significance,  learned  her  first 
lesson  in  government  from  that  one  of 
her  Ministers  who,  if  not  the  greatest* 
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was  the -most  English  of  them  all.  "A 
true  public  servant"  she  was  called, 
after  lHir  death,  by  another  great  Eng- 
lishman; and  one  may  suppose  that 
this  was  the  title  which  Queen  Vic- 

Tbe  Quarterly  Bartow. 


toria,  in  the  height  of  her  power, 
would  have  carried  with  most  pride, 
and  that  Melbourne  would  most  have 
desired  for  her. 

Eleanor  CeoU. 


HONESTY, 

By  M.  B.  Frahoib. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

All  that  night  Honesty  lay  sleepless 
on  her  uneasy  bed,  while  the  van  went 
lumbering  forward  over  what  seemed 
to  her  endless  miles  of  road.  At  first 
the  moon  shone  in  through  the  win- 
dow, the  same  moon  which  had  lit  up 
the  field  of  Shroton  Fair  and  guided 
her  progress  up  the  ladder  in  the 
wooden  tower.  It  had  shone  upon 
Zachary's  face  when  he  had  caught 
her  in  his  arms— those  big  strong  arms 
of  his.  She  thought  of  that  moment  with 
a  very  passion  of  love  and  longing. 
How  different  Zachary's  face  had 
looked  to-night  as  seen  in  the  rays  of 
the  same  moon — it  was  as  the  face  of 
another  man,  so  cold  and  stern  and 
forbidding;  his  very  voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  another  man — he  had  in  fact 
become  another  man  in  the  space  of 
that  one  hour  when  she  had  slept  in 
the  old  room  of  her  girlhood. 

What  had  happened  to  bring  about 
such  a  change— what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Uncle  Jonathan?  She 
sat  up  now,  hugging  her  knees,  her 
form  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the 
movement  of  the  vehicle.  Uncle  Jona- 
than must  have  told  something  to 
Zachary — but  what? 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  her  mind  a 
single  fact  stood  out— that  hour  of  her 
life  which  she  could  never  recall  with- 
out an  acute  sense  of  shame  and  mis- 
ery. Girls  of  Honesty's  class  are  in- 
articulate In  thought  as  well  as  In 
speech;    at  times  their  very  purposes 


are  indefinite,  and  from  this  inability 
to  foresee,  much  less  shape,  the  results 
of  certain  actions,  disaster  enters  into 
their  lives. 

When  Honesty  had  set  forth  on  that 
wintry  morning  of  the  preceding  year, 
she  had  no  formed  calculation  in  her 
mind.  In  the  quandary  in  which  she 
found  herself  it  had  seemed  to  her 
natural  to  endeavor  to  regain  her  place 
in  the  home  which  had  been  hers  for 
so  many  years:  surely  It  were  better 
to  go  back  even  as  a  servant  to  Uncle 
Jonathan's  house  than  to  be  hurried 
into  a  marriage  with  a  man  who  was 
practically  a  stranger.  At  the  back  of 
her  mind,  no  doubt,  had  lurked  the 
image  of  Cousin  Robert,  the  hero  of 
her  childhood.  He  had  been  beginning 
to  take  notice  of  her  in  many  little 
ways  just  before  she  had  been  sent 
back  to  her  parents;  he  had  seemed 
to  like  to  have  her  about  him — in  some 
dim  way  she  had  been  conscious  of 
his  admiration.  It  is  possible  that 
she  had  indeed  nourished  secret,  vague 
hopes  as  jto  the  result  of  that  admira- 
tion, but  in  any  case,  the  thought 
which  had  been  chiefly  present  to  her 
when  making  her  way  to  Pendleton  on 
that  memorable  occasion  was  that  if 
Cousin  Robert  loved  her  at  all  he 
would  prevent  this  marriage  which  she 
so  much  dreaded. 

Then  had  come  the  disillusion,  the 
fierce  humiliation  which  all  the  happy 
months  of  wifehood  with  Zachary  had 
been  powerless  to  blot  out,  which  had 
caused  every  chance  meeting  with  Rob- 
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ert,  every  allusion  to  his  name  to  be- 
come unendurably  painful.  He  had 
slighted  and  mocked  her.  But  this 
was  not  what  stung  most  sharply — It 
was  the  fact,  too  late  realized,  of  hav- 
ing laid  herself  open  by  her  own  ac- 
tion to  this  degradation. 

Honesty  was  reserved  by  nature, 
and  curiously  sensitive  and  timid;  she 
could  not  have  brought  herself  to 
speak  of  this  episode  even  to  her 
mother;  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  be  wronging  her  hus- 
band by  keeping  it  a  secret  from  him. 
Being  done  with  Robert  she  had  turned 
to  Zachary,  at  first  in  the  spirit  of 
resignation  to  the  inevitable,  but  soon 
with  trust  and  gratitude— feelings 
which  were  destined  after  marriage  to 
ripen  fast  into  love. 

As  she  sat  up  now  in  her  rocking 
bed  the  buried  misery  leaped  forth: 

"It  was  that!"  she  said  to  herself. 

It  never  crossed  her  mind  that  Jona- 
than had  been  In  any  way  cognizant 
of  the  conversation  with  Robert  which 
had  determined  her  fate.  She  had 
supposed  him  to  be  asleep;  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  he  could  have  played 
the  eaves-dropper,  much  less  that  his 
garbled  account  should  present  the 
facts  under  such  a  distorted  aspect 
But  it  did  occur  to  her  that  Uncle 
Jonathan,  who  had  early  in  the  even- 
ing placed  her  on  thorns  by  his  query: 
"Did  Robert  marry  ye  after  all?"  had 
perhaps  again  wandered  into  the  same 
train  of  thought  and  said  wmetMnQ  to 
arouse  her  husband's  Jealousy.  Zach- 
ary had  told  her  more  than  once  that 
he  could  be  very  Jealous,  and  she  had 
shivered  and  been  inwardly  afraid  of 
what  had  now  evidently  come  to  pass. 
Oh,  if  she  could  only  muster  up  cour- 
age to  tell  him  that  there  was  not — 
indeed,  there  had  never  been— any  real 
cause  for  Jealousy.  That  bygone  fancy 
for  Cousin  Robert,  why  it  had  been 
the  merest  foolishness,  the  craze  of  a 
child  that  knew  no  better!    Zachary 


was  always  calling  her  a  child,  laugh- 
ing at  her  for  it  Surely  he  would  now 
understand  and  forgive!  He  loved  her 
so  much— had  he  not  told  her  that  his 
feeling  for  her  was  unlike  that  which 
he  had  ever  had  for  any  other 
woman? 

She  lay  back  again,  keeping  very 
still,  and  rehearsing  to  herself  what 
she  meant  to  say  when  Zachary  should 
give  her  an  opportunity;  how  she 
would  appeal  to  him,  imploring  him 
not  to  let  this  shadow  come  between 
them,  assuring  him  of  her  love 

The  moon  set,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  no  light  save  the  uncertain 
flicker  of  the  lantern  fastened  to  one 
of  the  shafts;  there  were  no  sounds 
except  the  steady  footfalls  of  man  and 
horse  and  the  occasional  creaking  of 
branches  of  the  wayside  trees. 

At  last  the  dawn  came,  and  at  last 
Zachary  stopped  the  van  and  unhar- 
nessed the  horse.  Honesty  could  hear 
him  moving  about,  not  talking  to  the 
animal  as  was  his  wont  but  keeping 
absolute  silence  as  he  ministered  to 
Its  wants. 

After  making  a  hasty  toilet  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  van  and  stepped 
out 

Zachary  had  pitched  his  camp  on  a 
bit  of  waste  land  between  two  planta- 
tions; there  were  clumps  of  gone  still 
in  flower,  though  it  was  late  in  the 
season.  A  birch  tree  leaning  out  of  the 
nearest  copse  showed  graceful  silvery 
branches  lightly  laden  with  primrose 
and  amber  leaves;  a  fir  at  the  back 
sent  forth  a  faintly  resinous  smell;  the 
long  grass  under  foot  was  sheathed  in 
heavy  dew.  The  sky  was  still  a  glory 
of  faint  colors,  but  the  sun  was  well 
over  the  horizon  and  all  this  wet  fra- 
grant world  was  sparkling  in  its  rays. 

Zachary  turned  at  the  sound  of 
Honesty's  light  footfall;  she  gazed 
anxiously  in  his  face.  It  was  not  that 
terrible  one  of  last  night,  but  she 
could  even  less  bear  to  look  upon  it 
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drawn  as  It  was,  aged,  farrowed  with 
misery. 

All  her  carefully  prepared  speeches 
went  out  of  her  mind  and  she  flung 
herself  headlong  into  his  arms,  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break,  her 
tears  falling  upon  his  face,  her  lips 
pressed  to  his,  and  for  a  moment  he 
clasped  her  close,  straining  her  to  him, 
but  then  his  arms  stiffened— he  put 
her  from  bim. 

How  should  she  guess  that  the  mere 
touch  of  those  lips  of  hers  maddened 
him  now,  that  the  sensation  of  the  soft 
warm  weight  in  his  arms  was  to  him 
unendurable?  Had  not  those  lips  lied 
to  him — or  so  he  thought  in  his  pas- 
sion of  anger  and  pain — had  she  not 
clung  to  bim  even  thus  over  and  over 
again,  making  his  heart  leap  with  joy 
at  such  evidence  of  love  and  trust? 
And  all  the  time  there  had  been  no 
love  in  her  heart,  and  she  had  so 
dreaded  the  thought  of  marrying  him 
that  she  had  actually  offered  herself  to 
another  man!  It  was  because  that 
man  had  rejected  her  that  she  bad  hur- 
ried on  the  marriage  which  she  had 
formerly  shrunk  from— to  spite  Robert, 
perhaps;  certainly  not  because  she 
loved  Zachary.  To  her  at  that  time 
Zachary  was  merely  a  man  twenty-two 
years  older  than  herself,  and  a 
stranger.  This  was  how  she  bad 
spoken  of  him  to  the  man  who  did 
not  even  care  to  be  his  rival.  Robert 
bad  not  cared,  and  so  Honesty  had 
come  to  him.  If  he  had  cared — Robert 
Short,  of  whom  even  his  father  had 
said  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted;  if, 
conscious  of  the  girl's  Infatuation  for 
him,  he  had  conceived  a  passing  fancy 
for  her,  what  then? 

This  was  the  monstrous  suspicion 
which  had  been  chained  up  at(the  back 
•f  his  mind  Wring  all  the  long  tortur- 
ing hours  of  that  endless  night;  he 
had  kept  his  mental  vision  averted 
from  it,  he  had  endeavored  to  trample 
it  down  and  crush  it,  and  now  in  this 


exquisite  dawn,  when  all  the  world 
lay  golden  and  fresh  about  them,  and 
Honesty's  lips  were  upon  his  cheek, 
and  her  slight  form  rested  on  his  heart, 
it  had  broken  loose  and  leaped  from  its 
lair. 

Honesty,  shrinking  back,  gazed  ter- 
ror-stricken into  his  eyes,  not  realizing 
that  the  look  in  them  was  the  reflection 
of  the  terrible  image  with  which  he 
was  Inwardly  confronted;  she  felt  a 
fear  of  him  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
before  for  any  mortal  man,  a  fear  that 
froze  the  stammering  query  on  her 
lips. 

Neither  did  Zachary  speak;  even  in 
the  anguished  turmoil  of  his  mind  he 
was  still  conscious  of  something  like 
the  blind  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  causes  a  drowning  man  to  cling 
to  the  only  spar  within  reach ;  it  may 
be  too  slight  to  save  him,  but  If  he 
once  loses  it  be  goes  under.  Zachary 
had  taken  Honesty  for  better  for 
worse;  if  he  let  fall  a  word  as  to  the 
suspicion  in  his  mind  their  life  to- 
gether would  become  impossible. 

She  turned  and  re-entered  the  van 
with  lagging  heavy  footsteps,  and 
presently  Zachary  leaning  against  the 
birch  tree,  heard  the  homely  familiar 
sounds  which  indicated  the  prepara- 
tion of  breakfast;  the  spluttering  of 
newly-kindled  wood,  the  clatter  of  tea- 
cups, and  the  like.  He  could  see  her 
form  move  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  narrow  doorway,  the  morn- 
ing sun  gilding  her  hair  and  the  folds 
of  her  white  apron. 

By-and-by  a  robin  set  up  a  sudden 
joyous  trill  of  song;  Zachary,  gazing 
dully  in  the  direction  whence  the  notes 
proceeded,  saw  the  little  creature 
balancing  himself  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  an  elder  bush,  and  marked  how  the 
tiny  throat  quivered  with  its  inward 
ecstasy.  For  a  moment  the  impulse 
came  to  him  to  call  his  wife's  attention 
to  it;  it  had  always  been  his  wont  to 
share  with  her  any  such  small  pleasure. 
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And  then  he  remembered,  and  turn- 
ing round  leaned  hlB  forehead  on  the 
silvery  bark  of  the  tree. 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  days  dragged  away,  lengthening 
to  weeks  and  months,  and  still  the 
strange  man  and  the  strange  woman 
lived  side  by  side  in  the  narrow  space 
where  once  so  much  love  and  joy  had 
dwelt,  but  which  had  now  become  as 
dreary,  and  almost  as  silent,  as  the 
tomb.  Neither  of  them  ever  reproached 
the  other,  though  there  were  times 
when  the  heart  of  each  burned  with 
fierce  resentment 

"What  have  I  done,"  Honesty  asked 
of  herself,  every  now  and  then,  "that 
he  should  treat  me  like  this?"— while 
the  refrain:  "She  has  deceived  me!" 
echoed  through  Zacbaryls  thoughts. 

The  change  in  Honesty,  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  pain,  instead  of 
softening  him  towards  her,  maddened 
him  the  more.  It  tortured  him  to  see 
her  'suffer,  for  what  could  he  say  that 
could  bring  her  comfort?  lit  was  she 
who  had  brought  this  misery  upon 
them  both./ 

Two  additional  sorrows  came  to 
Honesty  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
The  first  being  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cuff's 
situation,  and  the  consequent  breaking 
up  of  his  home.  This  occurred  in  the 
winter,  Mr.  Cuff  having  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  long-suffering  Vicar 
and  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  iniquities 
by  a  repetition  of  his  proceedings  on 
that  memorable  Christmas  Eve  which 
had  altered  the  course  of  Honesty's 
life.  He  had  omitted  to  ring  the  bell 
for  midnight  service  and  there  had 
been  no  faithful  daughter  at  home  to 
fill  his  place.  The  Vicar,  descending 
upon  him  in  wrath,  had  found  him  In 
so  convivial  a  condition  that  he  could 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  breach  of 
bis  oft-repeated  pledge.  A  very  uncom- 
fortable state  of  affairs  had  ensued; 
Ifrs.  Cuff  had  duly  migrated  to  Alice's 


house,  while  her  husband  worked  at 
a  farm  where  he  had  obtained  employ- 
ment. 

But  this  engagement  was  of  short 
duration.  There  had  come  one  par- 
ticular Saturday  evening  when  Mr. 
Cuff  had  found  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  air  his  views  in  the  tap-room,  and 
the  result  had  been  disaster.  As 
spring  approached  Mrs.  Cuff's  health, 
always  fragile,  gave  way  completely, 
and  one  cold  morning  her  daughter 
was  summoned  to  her  death-bed. 
Honesty's  lips  had  always  been  sealed 
with  regard  to  her  own  troubles,  and 
the  poor  woman  attributed  the 
girl's  altered  looks  to  natural  filial 
grief. 

"Ah,  you'm  like  to  fret,  my  dear," 
she  said  feebly.  "You  was  alius  my 
favorite  child,  though  I  did  try  to  do 
my  duty  by  you  all.  Ton  was  alius 
terrible  fond  of  mother,  wasn't  ye. 
Honesty?" 

Honesty  sobbed;  (everything  was  go- 
ing from  her.; 

"I  did  most  particular  want  to  see 
you,  love,"  went  on  Mrs.  Cuff,  •'yon 
beln'  the  only  one  of  my  family  what's 
well-to-do.  'Tis  father  I  be  thinking 
of.  I  don't  know  whatever's  to  be- 
come o'  father.  Alice,  she've  a-been  a 
good  da'ter  and  took  as  much  care  of 
me  as  she  could,  but  John,  he's  regular 
took  again  father — won't  have  him  in 
the  house,  he  won't,  and  it  wouldn't 
do  for  me  to  come  between  husband 
and  wife— me  what's  got  to  die  so 
soon." 

She  broke  off  exhausted,  but  pres- 
ently resumed: — "Sharfs  so  good-na- 
tured, and  you  haven't  got  no  children 
so  far,  Honesty — you  mid  try  to  look 
arter  father  for  a  bit  I  daresay  losing 
me  will  studdy  him  down.  He'll  not  be 
so  much  trouble.  He  can  earn  his 
Hvin'  so  well  as  another  so  long  as  he 
do  keep  sober." 

"But  we  couldn't  have  him  in  the 
van.  mother."  faltered  Honesty. 
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'Nay,  my  dear,  but  you  could  take 
en  on  In  place  of  that  lad  what  did 
use  to  drive  your  second  van  for  vee 
last  year.  Your  husband  could  keep 
en  under  his  own  eye  and  give  en  a 
good  example.  He  mid  so  well  give 
the  job  to  father  as  to  a  stranger. 
Promise  me  ye'll  try  to  persuade  Shart 
to  take  father  on  for  my  sake,  Honesty, 
love." 

Honesty  gave  the  required  promise: 
how  could  she  do  otherwise  with  those 
pleading  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  and  the 
feeble  band  clinging  to  her  wrist? 
Even  if  she  had  not  by  nature  been 
averse  to  speaking  of  her  private  sor- 
rows, she  could  not  have  brought  her- 
self to  overshadow  her  mother's  last 
hours  by  the  knowledge  of  how  matters 
stood  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fare- 
well words  Mrs.  Guff  spoke  before 
sinking  into  unconsciousness  were  a 
petition  to  Honesty  not  to  forget  her 
promise  never  to  desert  father,  a 
promise  which  Honesty  ratified  by  a 
tearful  murmur  and  a  close  pressure 
of  the  hand. 

For  the  time  being  Cuff  was  so- 
bered; he  bad  been  very  fond  of  his 
wife,  and  the  shock  of  her  loss  filled 
him  not  only  with  sorrow  but  with 
self-reproach. 

4*This  here  'ud  never  ha'  happened  if 
us  could  ha'  stuck  to  the  wold  home," 
he  said  over  and  over  again,  shaking 
his  head  regretfully.  "  'Twas  the  shift- 
ing what  did  opset  her,  an'  though  I 
can't  but  blame  the  Reverend  for  bein' 
so  'ard-'earted,  I  do  blame  myself  too. 
*Ees,  I  do." 

Here  he  would  shake  his  head  again 
and  heave  a  deep  sigh;  he  felt  that  he 
was  making  noble  amends,  and  in  spite 
of  the  truth  of  his  words,  his  daughter 
was  in  a  manner  impressed  by  them. 
No  man  could  do  more  than  own  his 
wrongs  and  express  regret  for  them: 
it  seemed  to  her,  too,  that  the  Vicar 


had  treated  her  father  with  unneces- 
sary harshness. 

This  new-found  humility  of  Mr. 
Cuff's  made  it  easier  for  Honesty  to 
approach  her  husband  with  a  view  to 
his  making  future  provision  for  him., 
Zachary  had  been  gentle  and  kind  to 
her  during  these  days  of  trouble;  when 
they  stood  together  at  the  graveside 
and  he  marked  how  convulsed  with 
sorrow  was  her  frame,  he  put  an  arm 
about  her  to  support  her.  The  old  ten- 
derness was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
she  was  grateful  for  his  sympathetic 
kindness. 

It  was  on  their  return  from  the 
funeral  that  she  ventured  to  broach 
to  him  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts. 

"Father  d'  seem  terrible  broken," 
she  began.  "Look  at  him  now,  how  he 
do  drag  his  feet.  He  d'  seem  a  broken 
man." 

Zachary  glanced  at  the  bent  figure 
in  its  sable  garments,  walking  ahead 
of  them,  and  answered  with  real  pity 
in  his  voice:— 

"  'Ees,  he  do,  poor  wold  man;  I  d' 
'low  he'll  never  be  the  same  again." 

"Tisn't  that  he's  so  wold  neither," 
rejoined  Honesty  quickly.  "He's  only 
sixty-four  and  hale  an'  hearty — able  to 
do  a  good  day's  work  still." 

"'Ees,  if  he'd  only  leave  the  drink 
alone,"  said  Zachary. 

"I  d'  'low  he'll  do  that,  now,"  re- 
turned Honesty.  "He  do  repent  wi' 
all  his  heart;  ye  should  ha'  heard  how 
he've  a-been  talkin'  about  It  an'  re- 
proaching hissel." 

"Well,  well,"  remarked  Zachary, 
ha  If -absently,  "  'tis  never  too  late  to 
mend." 
"No,"  agreed  his  wife. 
Then  there  fell  a  silence  between 
them,  broken  by  Honesty,  who  sud- 
denly mustered  up  all  her  courage  and 
took  the  plunge: — 

"Zachary,  I  do  want  to  ax  a  favor 
of  'ee." 
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He  turned  bis  eyes  upon  her,  those 
brown  eyes  which  she  had  once  in- 
wardly likened  to  a  dog's,  for  the 
eager  fidelity  of  their  expression. 
There  had  often  been  a  questioning 
look  in  them  formerly,  a  look  which 
seemed  to  inquire  the  nature  of  her 
needs  in  order  to  forestall  them. 
There  was  inquiry  in  them  now,  but 
how  different:  merely  wonder,  accom- 
panied, or  so  it  seemed  to  her,  by  a 
certain  shrinking. 

44  'Tis  about  father,"  she  went  on 
desperately.  "Mother— there!  'twas 
the  one  thing  that  did  trouble  her  at 
the  last  to  think  what  would  become 
of  him.  She  made  me  promise  to  ax 
ye  to  find  a  job  for  en." 

"Find  a  job  for  en?"  echoed  Zach- 
ary. 

"  'Ees,  she'd  thought  it  all  out  in  her 
mind,  poor  mother,  and  she  reckoned  ye 
could  take  him  on  in  Stanley's  place. 
He  do  understand  all  abont  harses." 

"But  I  don't  always  have  two  vans," 
said  Zachary.  "What  would  become 
of  him  in  the  winter?" 

A  gleam  came  into  Honesty's  eyes, 
and  a  flush  to  cheeks  already  red- 
dened with  tears. 

"Zachary,"  she  said,  "I'm  your  wife, 
and  he's  my  father,  and  I  did  promise 
mother  on  her  deathbed  not  to  desert 
en.  You're  well  off — ye  can  do  this 
easy.  Ye  can  find  some  job  for  father 
when  you  don't  want  en  to  drive.  I 
do  alius  work  hard  and  if  ye  do  do 
this  I'll  work  harder — I'll  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bwone." 

There  was  a  time  when  Zachary  had 
loved  Honesty  for  such  an  occasional 
flash  of  spirit;  even  now  he  was  af- 
fected by  it 

"Well,  I'll  give  him  a  chance,"  he 
said,  "but  he  must  understand  there's 
two  conditions.  He  must  give  me  his 
word  to  be  teetotal,  and  he  must  agree 
to  do  what  I  do  tell  en.  There  can 
be  but  one  master  and  I  must  be  that 
'Twas  him  failin'  in  those  ways  what 


did  lose  him  his  good  place— this  bar- 
gain 'ull  be  off  too  if  he  do  fall  in  one 
way  or  t'other." 

"Well,  'tis  good  of  ye,  I'm  sure," 
said  Honesty  swallowing  down  a  lump 
in  her  throat  "I'm  grateful— and  I'll 
keep  to  my  part  of  the  bargain,  any- 
way." 
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'Nay,  I  don't  want  you  to  work  no 
harder  nor  what  ye  do  do  already,"  said 
Zachary.  "This  business  lays  between 
me  and  your  father.  I'm  willin'  for  to 
give  him  one  chance  because  he  ft 
your  father,  but  'tis  but  right  he  should 
know  what  to  expect  if  he  don't  keep 
to  his  agreement" 

Mr.  Cuff  was  all  virtuous  resolution* 
and  dignified  and  somewhat  tempered 
gratitude.  He  expressed  in  measured 
terms  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
post  speaking  of  his  own  capabilities 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  fully  conscious  of 
his  worth. 

"There's  not  much  about  harses 
what  I  don't  know,"  he  announced;  "I 
mid  say,  there's  not  much  about  any- 
thing I  don't  know.  'Ees,  I've  a-turned 
my  hand  to  most  things  in  my  time. 
When  ye  do  bide  two  or  three  days  in 
one  place  I  could  do  a  bit  o'  job  gar- 
denln' — an'  I'm  a  very  good  hand  at 
carpenterin*  too — an'  white-washin'— 
there's  nothin'  I  mid  say  what  don't 
come  easy  to  I.  Ye'll  find  me  a  handy 
man  an'  no  mistake,  Zachary." 

Here  Silas  Guff  rubbed  his  hands 
and  smiled,  brightening  up  as  he  re- 
flected on  the  honor  and  pleasure  which 
he  was  abont  to  bestow  upon  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  by  throwing 
in  his  lot  with  theirs. 

"Well,"  said  Zachary,  with  an  echo 
of  his  once  genial  laugh,  "all  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  van,  ye  know, 
but  perhaps,  as  ye  say,  ye  mid  earn  an 
extra  shilling  or  so  when  we  bide  In 
one  place  for  a  bit" 

44 Ah,  you're  not  givin'  me  such  very 
big  wages,  be  ye?"  returned  Cuff 
knowingly.    "But  never  mind,  I'm  will- 
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in*  for  to  take  en  from  one  of  the 
family,  and  I've  no  objection  to  work- 
in'  under  you  neither,  though  many  a 
man  would  think  twice  before  takin' 
orders  from  his  own  son-in-law.  But 
I  be  very  easy-goin'  by  nature — never 
want  to  stick  myself  up— and  Honesty 
—I  be  terr'ble  fond  of  Honesty— alius 
was.  Her  an'  me  'nil  be  a  bit  of  com- 
pany for  each  other.  'Tis  but  a  lowne- 
some  life  what  she  do  lead." 

Zachary  cast  a  quick  glance  at  his 
wife;  they  had  been  lonely  of  late, 
terribly  lonely — yet  surely  if  anything 
could  add  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
mutual  relations  it  would  be  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Cuff's  perpetual  and  uncongenial 
presence. 

"You  understand  about  the  condi- 
tions," he  said  in  a  rather  hard  voice. 
"I  be  sorry  for  to  have  to  press  ye 
on  this  point,  father-in-law,  but  'tis 
best  to  speak  plain.  I'm  a-takin'  ye 
on  for  to  give  ye  a  fresh  start  in  life, 
but  if  ye  go  for  to  carry  on  wi'  the 
same  games  what  ha'  got  ye  into 
trouble  before,  I'm  off  the  bargain.*' 

Mr.  Guff's  expression  changed,  and 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully:— 

"Do  I  look  like  a  man  what  'ud  be 
like  to  carry  on  games?"  he  inquired 
reproachfully.  "I  did  tell  Honesty,  and 
I  did  tell  you  as  I  was  done  wi'  drink. 
I  did  say  I  was  willin'  to  take  orders 
from  you.  I'm  a  changed  man  what 
ye  mid  see  for  yourself — a  broken- 
hearted widow-man,  that's  what  I  be 
— and  miserable  enough  wi'out  havin' 
folks  doubtin'  my  word  and  castin'  up 
the  past" 

As  Honesty  went  towards  him 
quickly  he  smiled  a  watery  smile: — 

"There,  don't  ye  opset  yourself,  my 
dear,  your  'usband  do  speak  a  bit 
harsh,  but  he  don't  rightly  mean  it 
*Tts  along  o*  him  never  havin'  had  no 
sorrows  to  bear— that's  what  'tis— if 
he'd  a-had  sorrows  of  his  own  he'd 
know  how  to  feel  for  them  what's  in 
trouble.*' 


And  for  the  moment  Zachary  was 
positively  abashed. 

The  second  van  was  duly  stocked,  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  usual,  for 
Mr.  Guff's  benefit,  and  the  ill-assorted 
trio  set  forth  on  their  rounds. 

Mr.  Guff  inaugurated  his  new  career 
with  the  most  virtuous  intentions;  nor 
did  he  confine  himself  to  intentions; 
his  industry  was  something  phenome- 
nal. Not  only  did  he  groom  the  two 
horses  till  their  coats  were  "just  about 
so  shiny  as  lookln'-glasses,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  but  he  polished  the  har- 
ness daily,  though  according  to  Zach- 
ary's  rule  once  a  week  was  considered 
sufficient  Intruding  into  Honesty's 
department  he  furbished  up  lamp 
brackets  and  other  brass  and  iron  fit- 
tings to  a  superlative  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  her  own  efforts  could  never 
have  attained.  On  one  occasion  during 
a  somewhat  prolonged  halt  at  one  of 
the  larger  villages  his  daughter  was 
disagreeably  surprised  on  returning 
from  a  marketing  expedition  to  be 
greeted  by  an  overwhelming  smell  of 
paint  She  presently  discovered  Mr. 
Guff  precariously  poised  on  a  stool  in 
the  act  of  touching  up  the  roof  of  the 
van. 

"There,  be  careful  where  you  do  go, 
my  dear,"  he  sang  out,  "I've  been  a- 
smartenin'  you  up  above  a  little  bit  in 
here;  so  keep  a  sharp  look  out" 

Honesty  Indeed  discovered  that  the 
smartening-up  process  had  been  carried 
out  with  inconvenient  thoroughness. 
The  entire  exterior  of  the  stove  had 
been  coated  with  Brunswick  black; 
the  door  panels  had  been  picked  out 
with  lines  of  green,  admirably  artistic 
in  intention,  but  slightly  waving  in  exe- 
cution; the  woodwork  of  the  walls  had 
been  decorated  in  similar  fashion,  and 
Mr.  Guff  was,  as  has  been  stated,  at 
work  upon  the  ceiling. 

She  stood  aghast;  what  would  Zach- 
ary say?  She  was  afraid  of  him  now, 
even  where  little  matters  were  con- 
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cerned,  morbidly  fearful  of  incurring 
his  displeasure;  and  this,  it  seemed 
to  her,  was  a  serious  business.  Her 
father  had  meddled  with  Zachary's 
property  very  little  to  its  improvement; 
and  the  smell  of  paint  and  Brunswick 
black  was  overwhelming—besides  one 
could  hardly  touch  anything  without 
being  smeared. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  gasped,  "ye  didn't 
•ought  to  ha'  done  it  wi'out  askin'  Zach- 
ary's leave!" 

"Who  says  I  didn't  az  his  leave?" 
retorted  her  father,  looking  down  from 
the  chair  with  his  brush  poised  in  mid 
air.  "I  did  say  to  him  so  soon  as  you'd 
a-gone  out:  *Shart/  I  did  say,  'what 
do  ye  think  o'  me  doin'  a  bit  o'  paintin' 
in  there  to  surprise  Honesty  when  she 
do  come  home?  I'm  a  terr'ble  good 
band  wi'  the  brush,'  I  says,'  'an'  gie  me 
tuppence  worth  of  green  paint/  I  says, 
'an'  I  make  this  place  so  as  you 
wouldn't  know  it  again.*—  'Do,*  says 
he,  quite  agreeable,  so  I  did  set  to 
work  at  once  thinking  to  delight  ye. 
I  never  did  see  anybody  so  ungrate- 
ful." 

"No,  indeed,  father,  I'm  sure  I  baln't 
ungrateful,"  cried  Honesty  remorse- 
fully. "I'm  sure  I  be — 1  be  altogether 
delighted,  I  was  but  thinking  about 
Zachary." 

"Then  you  needn't  ha'  bothered  your 
head  about  him,"  returned  her  father. 
"I  do  know  what's  doo  to  he,  and  he 
do  know  what's  doo  to  I — he  did  admire 
this  piece  of  work  I  can  tell  'ee.    'You 


do  seem  to  be  makin'  an  uncommon 
good  Job  of  It,  father-in-law,'  says  he 
to  I." 

Honesty  looked  back  at  her  husband, 
who  was  seated  at  a  little  distance  on 
a  camp  stool  meditatively  smoking; 
and  there  was  a  nicker  of  hope  in  her 
heart  The  speech  as  reported  by  Guff 
was  such  as  Zachary  might  have  made 
in  former  days.  He  had  been  gentler 
in  his  manner  towards  herself  since 
her  mother's  death,  and  had  shown 
great  forbearance  to  Mr.  Cuff.  Per- 
haps the  cloud  between  them  was  be- 
ginning to  lift. 

Descending  the  steps  of  the  van, 
while  Mr.  Cuff  resumed  operations,  still 
grumbling  to  himself,  she  went  up  to 
Zachary  and  laid  a  timid  hand  upon 
his  shoulder: — 

"  'Tifl  good  o'  ye  to  put  up  wi'  father 
messin'  about  In  there,"  she  said.  "I'm 
afeared  he's  makin'  a  terr'ble  smell  of 
paint" 

Zachary  took  out  his  pipe  and  looked 
round  at  her  gravely: — 

"It  doo  keep  en  out  o'  mischief,"  he 
said.  "That's  what  we  must  look  to; 
we  must  find  en  any  little  Job 
us  can  whafll  keep  him  out  o' 
mischief." 

"That's  true,"  agreed  she.  Remov- 
ing her  hand  from  his  shoulder  she 
returned  to  the  van,  still  grateful  to 
her  husband  for  his  consideration 
towards  her  parent,  but  humbled  and 
saddened.  Zachary's  attitude  towards 
herself  was  evidently  unchanged. 


The   Time*. 


(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN  SMITH  AT  HARROW. 


The  first  time  that  I  saw  John  Smith 
was  at  my  father's  house.  He  had 
come  there  to  take  clerical  duty  in  the 
holidays.  I  was  then  a  little  boy,  but 
I  perfectly  remember  his  tall  spare 
figure  as  he  stood  in  the  hall,  unwrap- 


ping the  grey  Scotch  plaid,  which  he 
always  wore  in  lieu  of  greatcoat  It 
was  a  bitter  January  afternoon,  and 
the  half -'hour's  drive  from  the  station 
had  been  all  against  the  wind.  His 
face  was  blue  with  cold  and  his  fln- 
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fcars  were  freezing;  bat  his  only  an- 
swer to  my  mother's  expressions  of 
sympathy  was  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  "Dear  lady,  It  is  most  remark- 
able weather — most  remarkable." 
Only  once  was  his  voice  raised  in  com- 
plaint; a  fire  had  been  lighted  in  his 
bedroom,  and  all  luxury  offended  him. 
My  mother  said  afterwards  that  it 
really  seemed  to  pain  'him  deeply  that 
such  an  ordinary  piece  of  considera- 
tion should  have  been  possible. 

That  day}  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  friendship;  for  he  made  much  of 
us  children,  and  even  wrote  to  us 
when  he  had  gone  back  to  Harrow. 
1  wish  I  had  kept  those  characteristic 
letters;  but  my  chief  interest  at  the 
time  was  in  the  exquisite  maps  that  he 
sent  me,  done  by  boys  in  his  form,  and 
title  little  morocco-bound  school-roll, 
which  represented  such  a  bundle  of 
romantic  possibilities.  There  never 
was  anyone,  we  thought,  so  easy  to 
make  friends  with,  or  so  ready  to  be 
shown  things,  as  Mr.  John  Smith.  He  ' 
had  an  adventure  too  (as  it  seemed  to 
us)  in  our  house.  On  my  father's  re- 
turn he  and  his  guest  sat  late  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  my  father  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind  locked  the  outer 
door  when  he  went  to  bed.  John 
Smith  actually  slept  on  the  rug  sooner 
than  disturb  the  house  at  that  hour. 
Next  morning  the  housemaid,  when 
she  came  to  open  the  room,  was  aston- 
ished to  see  his  tall  figure  rising  from 
the  rug,  and  to  hear  his  voice  repeat- 
ing in  its  peculiarly  Insistent  tones 
that  "he  had  had  a  marvellous  night's 
rest,  and  had  slept  gloriously,"  though 
the  cold  that  winter  was  very  severe. 

With  my  mother  he  soon  became 
very  intimate,  for  they  had  much  in 
common.  His  parting  words  to  her 
on  his  departure  to  Harrow  were 
*'Lady,  you  have  brought  into  the 
world  five  little  gentlemen;  you 
must  teach  them  three  things:  to 
love  their  mother,  to  speak  the  truth, 


and  to  believe  In  another  world." 
During  his  stay,  the  village  was  as- 
tounded to  hear  that  the  strange 
clergyman  was  out  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing learning  shoemaking  from  the 
village  cobbler.  He  wanted  to  real- 
ize, I  suppose,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  a  workman's  life  is  like.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  his  visits  were 
chiefly  to  the  cottages  of  the  most 
notorious  evil-doers,  and  that  even 
there  he  was  welcome.  There  was 
something  about  him  that  would  take 
no  denial.  My  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  to  see  the  "old 
Halls,"  the  pattern  old  folk,  during  her 
absence.  "Not  much,"  he  answered 
"except  when  I  needed  some  lesson  in 
faith.  I  thought  I  could  help  poor  Job 
Withers  more." 

Long  after  he  had  gone  the  village 
people  remembered  him,  his  que  or  ways 
and  kindly  speech,  and  how  the  little 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace-walk 
troubled  him  as  he  walked  up  and 
down.  The  terrace-walk  was  altered, 
but  he  never  came  to  see  us  again, 
and  the  next  time  that  we  met  was  in 
1873,  when  I  went  to  Harrow.  The 
boys  told  me  that  it  was  "old  John," 
who  took  us  in  "pupe,"  and  in  "old 
John"  I  recognized  the  friend  of  my 
youth. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  him  as  he 
sat  at  the  high  desk  in  "pupil-room." 
His  hair  was  white,  and  gave  him  a 
venerable  appearance,  which  it  was 
his  humor  to  cultivate.  He  liked  to 
talk  of  himself  as  an  "old,  old  man," 
though  at  the  time  he  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  fifty.  Under- 
neath his  bushy  eyebrows  were  a  pair 
of  the  kindliest  eyes  ever  to  be  seen 
in  a  human  face,  and  his  broad  brow 
had  a  peculiarly  saintly  quality,  en- 
tirely redeeming  the  long  upper  lip  and 
heavy  Jaw,  which  might  have  dis- 
figured any  less  spiritual  countenance. 
Another  noticeable  feature  was  his 
hands,    with   which   he  was   forever 
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pointing  and  making  signs.  They 
were  white  and  well  shaped;  and  his 
fingers  were  provided  with  very  large 
filbert  nails,  which  he  tended  with 
scrupulous  care. 

It  was  part  of  his  teaching  that 
such  things  as  keeping  your  nails 
clean  were  as  much  a  part  of  a  boy's 
duty  in  the  sight  of  God  as  other  and 
more  generally  recognized  virtues.  So 
he  acted  up  to  his  doctrine  by  setting 
a  good  example  in  such  matters  him- 
self. He  was  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
smallest  way  untidy;  his  dress  and 
linen  were  most  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat  And  his  voice — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  though  he  talked  like 
no  one  else.  It  sounded  as  if  foe  gener- 
ally spoke  under  the  influence  of  some 
high  enthusiasm.  It  had  a  mouthing 
quality,  which  made  everything  tie 
said  emphatic  without  being  in  the 
least  unreal.  His  obvious  simplicity 
and  sincerity  put  affectation  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  also  a  precisian 
in  speaking,  and  sounded  his  final 
consonants  in  a  way  that  did,  alas! 
at  one  time  make  his  reading  at 
prayers  ludicrous.  He  appealed  to  me 
about  it:  "Laddie,  what  is  it  makes 
the  dear  fellows  laugh  so,  when  I 
read?"  and  there  were  tears  in  'his 
voice.  Shame  on  me  that  I  never  told 
•him  of  the  absurdity  of  those  final 
t's  and  p's — why,  I  cannot  imagine; 
but  that  was  years  after  my  first  en- 
trance into  pupil-room. 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
boys  who  sat  with  him  in  pupil-room 
for  preparation;  the  senior  boys  did 
their  work  upstairs  In  their  own 
rooms.  To  all  these  boys  he  taught 
the  fear  of  God,  as  part  of  the  daily 
round.  Heaven  was  to  him  so  near 
that  the  word  was  forever  in  his 
mouth.  When  a  boy  carelessly  left 
the  door  open,  he  would  point  to  it 
and  say  "Shut  the  door,  lad;  doors  are 
not  left  open  In  heaven." 

Idleness  he  could  not  abide.       On 


one  occasion,  wearied  with  a  boy's 
persistent  excuse  that  he  had  finished 
his  work  and  therefore  had  nothing 
more  to  do,  he  flashed  out  "Nothing  to 
do,  laddie?  Say  a  prayer,  then;  you 
can  always  say  a  prayer." 

I  can  Imagine  that  at  stories  like 
these  some  of  my  readers  who  think 
that  they  know  schoolboys  will  smile 
with  incredulous  pity.  If  John  Smith 
really  talked  like  that,  they  are  sure 
that  the  boys  could  have  had  but  lit- 
tle respect  for  him;  assuredly  they 
laughed  at  him  in  their  sleeves  if  not 
openly.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  they 
did  not  do  so.  Things  that  "John" 
had  said  were  detailed  through  the 
school  and  repeated  with  humorous 
relish;  his  eccentric  mode  of  speech 
was  Imitated,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
spirit  of  mockery,  but  with  affection- 
ate enjoyment  of  his  quaint  humor. 

He  also  taught  us  respect  for  our 
work.  Whatever  it  might  be*  it  must 
be  shown  up  with  the  utmost  neatness 
and  precision.  The  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  work,  I  verily  believe,  took 
with  him  a  second  placer.  If  a  boy 
brought  up  a  finished  exercise  to  show 
that  his  form  work  was  done,  he 
would  say  "Copy  it  out  again,  dear 
lad;  those  terrible  corrections  spoil 
everything."  As  for  help  in  our  work, 
lazy  boys  soon  found  out  that  he  was 
not  to  be  relied  upon  for  assistance  at 
critical  moments.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  really  did  not  trust  himself 
to  answer  all  questions  (it  was  part  of 
his  extraordinary  humility  to  pretend 
to  no  knowledge  outside  his  ordinary 
beat)  or  that  he  thought  it  better  to 
make  us  persevere  by  refusing  help, 
I  do  not  know.  Certainly  his  answer 
to  many  inquiries  was  "Dear  lad,  I 
fear  it  is  too  hard  for  an  old  man  like 
me;  take  it  back  to  your  place  and  try 
again."  When  the  question  was  one 
of  mathematics,  and  the  boy  could  ob- 
viously make  no  way  without  help,  he 
would  say  "An,  laddie,  I  know  nothing 
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of  these  marvellous  things.  You  most 
take  it  to  one  of  those  wonderful  fel- 
lows upstairs,**  and  the  boy  would  go 
knocking  at  sixth-form  doors  for 
assistance.  His  attitude  of  mind  in 
all  these  matters  was  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  most  masters.  He  pretended 
to  no  intellectual  superiority  bat 
sought  to  stimulate  as  by  confessing 
himself  as  puzzled  by  similar  diffi- 
culties. He  was  fall  of  admiration 
for  the  high  gifts  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  others,  bat  took  no  credit 
for  anything  of  the  kind  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  his  sim- 
plicity be  was  not  easily  imposed 
upon,  as  he  sometimes  gave  his  pupils 
plainly  to  understand.  For  example, 
one  evening  he  attacked  a  well-known 
sporting  character  in  the  boose  with 
the  request  to  be  informed  what  horse 
was  first  favorite  for  the  Derby.  The 
boy,  tMnfcfag  that  innocent  ignorance 
wonld  be  the  most  telling  pose,  stam- 
mered oat,  amid  general  amusement, 
"I  don't  know,  sir.*' 

"Then,  laddie,  yoa  mast  be  more 
foolish  than  I  thought.  Find  oat  the 
name:  every  Englishman  ought  to 
know  it:  and  write  it  oat  one  hundred 
times." 

Bat  to  real  ignorance  and  stupidity 
he  was  very  pittfuL  When  he  took  pupil- 
room  once  a  week  In  English  subjects, 
he  used  to  walk  about  the  room,  leav- 
ing one  of  the  boys  to  mark  the  an- 
swers, and  do  his  best  to  extract  such 
knowledge  as  every  boy  possessed. 
"Black  M—  yes!  White  R—  yes!  and 
the  little  thing  called  H—  ye;!  Mark 
these  men;  mark  them  all;**  and  then, 
putting  his  fingers  on  the  head  of  the 
fourth,  a  slow  fellow,  who  never  got 
anything  right,  he  would  say  "Poor 
old  S —  !  poor  old  thing!"  and  as  he 
waited  for  an  answer,  press  his  hand 
down  so  hard  that  his  long  sharp  nails 
became  painful.  But  that  was  his  way 
of  showing  sympathy,  so  it  did  not 
occur  to  S —  or  anyone  else  to  mind  It. 


His  hatred  of  dirt  and  untidini 
made  him  swift  to  notice  personal  de- 
fects of  the  kind  in  us.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  would  say  "Show  your 
hands,  laddie;  those  are  not  divinely 
pore.  Away  and  cleanse  them!*'  Simi- 
larly with  our  exercfees.  We  might 
not  be  able  to  do  them  rlgit,  but  we 
could  show  them  up  neatly;  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  part  of  every  boy's  duty 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  do  so.  Copies 
of  verses  shown  up  to  him  personally 
in  pupil-room  had  to  be  faultless 
in  tills  respect,  or  they  were  torn 
up. 

And  the  rule  which  he  applied  as 
far  as  possible  to  our  work  in  prepara- 
tion became  absolute  in  his  own  form. 
He  alway*  took  the  first  fourth  at 
Harrow,  which  was  the  third  form 
from  the  bottom  of  the  school.  Other 
masters  were  promoted  as  time  went 
on,  but  John  Smith  thought  he  could 
do  the  best  work  where  he  was,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  right  Young  boys 
could  have  no  better  master  nor  more 
valuable  training.  His  discipline,  the 
habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  which 
he  insisted  upon,  must  have  been  in- 
valuable to  the  small  lower-school 
boys  under  his  care.  As  a  boy  he  had 
been  devoted  to  Scott's  "Marmion," 
and  his  favorite  exercise  for  his  form 
was  to  make  them  write  abstracts  of 
•the  different  cantos  of  the  poem. 
What  struggles  the  copying  and  re- 
copying  of  those  "Marmion**  abstracts 
cost  the  careless  boys  of  the  first 
fourth  can  be  imagined.  Though  I 
was  never  in  'his  form  myself,  I  can 
well  remember  being  called  into  coun- 
cil by  a  friend  as  to  how  he  could 
best  conceal  a  necessary  erasure  in 
his  exercise.  My  part  only  consisted 
in  certain  delicate  operations  with  a 
pocket-knife,  but  my  friend's  intense 
anxiety  during  the  process  showed  me 
with  what  reverence  he  had  learned 
to  regard  his  written  work.  On  com- 
pletion he  surveyed  my  efforts  with  a 
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gloomy,  and  despondent  stare,  and 
said  "It's  no  use;  he'll  be  sure  to  see 
It,  I  know/'  and  no  doubt  John's  eagle 
eye  detected  the  erasure  next  morning. 

His  manner  with  his  form  was  pa- 
ternal,  and  characterized  by  the  same 
quaint  humor.  But  It  was  not  safe  to 
presume  in  any  way  upon  that  kindli- 
ness. The  legend  was  that  on  one 
occasion  a  new  boy  to  the  form  ven- 
tured to  try  a  fall  with  his  master, 
and  that  "John"  arose  majestic,  and 
thundered  out  "Marvellously  funny, 
laddie,  but  rather  Impertinent;  you  go 
straight  to  the  dear  Doctor,  and  when 
you  come  back  It  will  be  all  quite 
different."  At  any  signs  of  lying  or 
cheating  In  a  boy,  his  anger  was  ter- 
rible. The  way  in  which  his  blue  eye 
flashed,  as  he  hissed  out  "Miserable 
creature!"  (his  most  stringent  term  of 
abuse)  was  sufficient  to  scare  the  most 
tiardened  criminal. 

As  a  rule,  however,  he  was  not  un- 
duly swift  to  punish,  nor  pitiless  In 
his  dealings  even  with  deliberate  of- 
fenders, though  he  knew  how  to  set 
long  punishments — "Glorious  disci- 
pline for  thee,  laddie!"— or  even  to 
put  a  boy  into  the  "great  extra,"  when 
it  was  deserved.  A  house-master  once 
asked  him  to  take  strong  measures 
with  a  new  boy  in  his  house  who  was 
thoroughly  idle  and  unsatisfactory. 
John  said  "No;  be  patient  with  him; 
it  is  his  first  term;  when  he  comes 
back  (with  a  crescendo  of  emphasis) 
I'll  set  him  lines;  I'll  punish  him;  I'll 
send  'him  up,  and  have  him  flogged, 
for  I  love  the  lad." 

He  knew  also  how  to  use  persuasion; 
it  is  on  record  that  he  got  a  neat  exer- 
cise out  of  a  hopelessly  untidy  boy  by 
saying  to  him  "Will  you  do  it  for  my 
sake,  dear  thing?"  and  then  when  the 
motive  proved  sufficient  went  on  to 
say  "Could  you  not  do  one  better  still 
for  Christ's  sake?"  The  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  say  such  things  to  boys 
without  exposing  himself  to  mockery 


shows  how  great  was  Us 
them. 

Unpunctuality  in  form  he  punished 
sharply.  On  one  day  in  the  week, 
Tuesday  I  think  it  was,  he  stood; 
watch  in  hand  at  the  door,  and  woe 
be  to  any  sluggard  who  found  It  shut 
The  penalty  on  that  day  was  seven 
hundred  lines.  On  any  other  day  in 
the  week  boys  who  were  late  had  to 
come  up  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
wait  in  the  road  opposite  'his  lodging 
till  a  gaunt  arm  waved  across  the  win- 
dow showed  that  they  -had  been  no- 
ticed and  mlgiht  go.  He  rose  habit- 
ually himself  at  six  o'clock  or  a  little 
after,  but  was  never  seen  before 
schooLttme  at  half-past  seven.  "We 
older  people,  you  see,  have  so  much 
to  pray  about,"  he  said  once  in  apol- 
ogy to  a  boy  who  wondered  why  he 
"took  so  long  dressing."  That  these 
long  prayers  were  no  perfunctory 
ceremony  is  shown  by  the  confession 
made  In  after  years  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  praying  for  every  boy 
in  the  school  separately  by  name  once 
a  week.  For  this  purpose  he  had  ar- 
ranged a  routine  of  forms,  beginning 
with  the  sixth  on  Sunday,  and  end- 
ing with  the  third  form  on  Saturday 
night. 

But  his  form  had  its  privileges  as 
well  as  its  punishments:  privileges  of 
service,'  dear  to  the  heart  of  boys  as 
everyone  knows.  Certain  boys  called 
"monitors"  were  appointed  to  take 
the  bill-books1  round  to  the  different 
masters.  Another  series  provided  pen, 
pencil,  matches,  India  rubber,  etc 
for  his  personal  use.  It  was  a  piece 
of  "John's"  humor  to  appoint  also  dep- 
uties in  case  one  of  them  should  "die 
in  the  night" 

In  the  summer  term  he  gave  a 
"swimming  school"— that  is  to  say, 
took  the  whole  form  personally  down 
to  "Ducker"  in  schooltime,  on  condi- 


1  Book!  containing  tha 
seat  from  call-oven. 
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tion  that  at  leaat  ten  boys  could  be 
found  to  dive  from  the  highest  board. 
It  was  most  comical  to  hear  "John" 
exhorting  his  flock  in  quaintly  hu- 
mored speech,  and  urging  the  last  of 
the  shivering  boys  on  to  this  deed  of 
daring.  "See  how  all  those  wonderful 
fellows  have  gone  head  first  before 
you;  Jump,  laddie;  feet  first  if  you 
can't  the  other  way.  There's  no 
shrinking  in  heaven."  Every  boy  in 
bis  form  had  to  take  to  the  water,  and 
swim  or  try  to  swim  to  ibis  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  for  his  power  of  school  discipline, 
that  was  equally  unquestioned.  In 
my  time  it  was  the 'habit  to  hold  bill 
(school  call-over)  on  wet  days  in 
"fourth-form  room"  instead  of  the 
open  air.  As  a  rule  the  boys  passed 
in  single  file  before  the  master  in 
charge  to  answer  their  names,  so  that 
when  they  were  packed  Into  a  room 
so  small  as  to  make  the  usual  method 
impossible,  a  more  or  less  disorderly 
scene  was  the  invariable  result.  Few 
masters  in  the  school  could  maintain 
proper  decorum,  but  John  Smith  was 
one  of  them.  I  remember  as  a  new 
boy  going  up  to  "bill"  with  a  friend, 
and  'hearing  him  express  annoyance 
that  it  was  to  be  held  Inside,  which 
generally  meant  delay  and  discomfort. 
Then,  as  the  white  head  came  in  sight: 
"Oh  no;  it'll  be  all  right;  here's  old 
John."  I  remember  the  orderliness 
of  the  room,  and  a  kirn}  of  stern  ten- 
sion in  the  precise  tones  of  the  voice 
calling,  which  kept  disorderly  spirits 
in  control  without  direct  reproof. 
Years  afterwards  in  St  Luke's  he 
told  the  secret  of  his  power.  Such  a 
detail  might  be  deemed  too  intimate 
for  publication,  were  it  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  unique  nature.  "Do 
I  remember  calling  'bill'?  Yes,  indeed, 
that  was  my  hardest  trial.  I  never 
ventured  it  without  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  spent  on  my  knees.  How  often 
in  the  fields  have  I  knelt  down  by  the 


hedgerow,  and  prayed  God  that  I 
might  not  fail  in  my  duty." 

The  inscription  on  Cardinal  New- 
man's tomb,  "Ew  vmbris  tt  imagin&m 
in  veritatem,"  expressed  the  course  of 
this  world  in  sober  reality  to  John 
Smith.  He  saw  the  people  ab  ut  him, 
boys  and  masters,  "like  trees  walking," 
encompassed  with  a  golden  mist  which 
disguised  their  homely  features,  and 
made  their  smallest  achievements  to 
him  wonderful.  There  was  never  a 
trace  of  affectation  in  the  ready  appre- 
ciation wfiich  he  bestowed  upon  all 
our  schoolboy  efforts.  Anything  new, 
beautiful,  or  ingenious  was  sure  to  be 
regarded  with  the  delighted  wonder 
of  a  child.  Many  boys  found  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  perfecting  some  me- 
chanical toy  or  piece  of  primitive  art 
because  it  would  please  "old  John," 
and  it  Is  amusing  to  remember  the 
quasi-patronizing  air  with  which  these 
creations  were  submitted  to  his 
notice. 

For  the  "glorious"  Doctor  he  reserved 
especial  reverence.  He  always  de- 
clared that  he  owed  much  of  his  life's 
best  effort  to  the  stimulus  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  spoke  with  awe  and  en- 
thusiasm of  >his  intellectual  power.  I  re- 
member having  a  talk  with  him  on  the 
subject  one  day  coming  down  from 
fourth  school.  It  was  a  frequent  habit 
of  his  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  some- 
one's shoulder  with  the  words  "Would 
you  give  an  old,  old  man  an  arm, 
dear  lad?"  when  he  wanted  a  com- 
panion. It  was  part  of  his  innocent 
affectation  of  old  age  that  on  these 
occasions  he  leant  so  heavily  on  his 
supporter  that  the  boy  had  much  ado 
to  keep  his  balance.  Old  age  did  not, 
however,  prevent  "John"  from  darting 
rapidly  away  in  the  intervals  of  con- 
versation to  bestow  a  casual  half- 
crown  upon  any  of  his  regular  pen- 
sioners whom  lie  met 

This  evening  he  had  a  request  to 
make:  "Dear  fellow,  it  must  be  won- 
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derful  for  you  to  bear  every  day  the 
translations  of  the  glorious  Doctor.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  some  of 
them.  Do  you  think  you  could  take 
some  down  for  me?" 

I  professed  my  willingness,  and 
some  days  after  offered  to  read  him 
a  few  passages  from  the  "Agamem- 
non" which  I  had  written  out. 

"Thanks,  dear  lad/'  he  said;  "it  Is 
not  now  necessary.  The  marvellous 
Doctor  has  done  it  for  me  himself.  I 
told  him  how  great  a  privilege  I  should 
esteem  it  to  near  his  translations,  and 
he  took  me  into  his  study,  and 
gave  me  half  an  hour  of  the  utmost 
delight." 

A  strangely  humored  picture,  take  it 
how  you  will— John  Smith  with  hand 
outstretched  beating  time  to  the  poetic 
cadences,  and  the  Doctor  translating 
away  with  all  his  might  to  give  the 
simple  man  pleasure.  On  the  one  side 
childlike  sincerity,  on  the  other  an  in- 
sight which  could  appraise  the  great 
qualities  of  such  a  character  at  their 
true  value.  For  if  John  Smith  held 
his  headmaster  in  particular  reverence, 
on  the  other  hand  that  headmaster 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
Judgment  in  matters  concerning  boys, 
and  many  Important  reforms  in  school 
order  came  from  Ills  suggestion.  He 
never  attended  masters*  meetings, 
which  were  field  once  a  week.  His 
irritable  brain  would  not  permit  of 
the  excitement  of  the  discussions  so 
late  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  often 
consulted  in  private  before  important 
decisions  were  made. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  perpetual 
strain  involved  in  this  brain  weakness 
is  given  in  a  letter,  written  to  the 
house-master  who  was  afterwards  in 
charge  of  the  house  where  John  had 
been.  John  is  pleading  for  the  prac- 
tice which  he  had  introduced  of  read- 
ing books  at  dinner  time.  One  volume 
at  least  he  thinks  might  be  allowed  to 
each  boy!     "For  myself,  I  could  not 


have  got  through  dinner,  with  my  Irri- 
table brain,  unless  perfect  silence  had 
been  maintained.  And  I  could  not 
expect  boys  to  keep  silence  unless 
they  ihad  something  to  think  about;" 
and  all  the  while  he  was  carving  with 
fierce  "^discriminative"  knife  (as  an 
old  head  of  the  bouse  puts  it),  with 
which  it  was  impossible  for  auyone 
else  to  keep  pace.  The  senior  boy, 
who  dispensed  sweets  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  tried  to  match  him  but 
in  vain.  John  smiled  a  wintry  smile 
at  the  attempt  These  developments 
of  spasmodic  energy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  daily  duty  tell  their  own  tale 
of  suffering. 

I  have  said  that  this  world  lay  for 
him  shrouded  in  a  golden  mist;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  world  beyond  the 
grave  shone  miraculously  clear  In  the 
light  of  his  great  faith.  Death  was 
robbed  of  all  its  terrors;  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  happy  release  from 
trouble  into  the  wider  liberties  of  a 
new  and  more  glorious  existence. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Scotland, 
sir?" 

"No,  lad;  it  is  the  first  place  I  hope 
to  go  to  when  I  am  dead." 

"If  you  reach  heaven  before  me, 
dear  fellow,  keep  me  a  flower.  I  think 
I  should  like  a  rose  beet" 

After  a  school  cricket-match,  when 
the  school  was  rejoicing  over  its  suc- 
cess, to  a  member  of  the  eleven:  "Do 
you  not  think  there  will  be  cricket  in 
heaven?" 

Once,  with  a  queer  smile,  to  a  boy 
standing  at  a  second-floor  window: 
"Why  should  we  not  jump  out,  dear 
lad?  We  should  be  in  heaven  in  a 
moment"  • 

One  Sunday  evening  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  house  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  house-master,  he 
addressed  the  boys  very  earnestly  at 


»  F«r  obvious  reasons,  I  bare  brat  tempted 
to  omit  this  last  sarins ;  but  though  entirety 
exceptional,  it  is  on  food  authority  and  stoat 
therefor*  stand  with  the  real 
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the  beginning  of  prayers  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  touch  of  poetry  which  often 
gave  impressiveness  to  hia  sermons 
and  table-talk. 

"As  I  pass  along  these  wind-swept 
passages  at  night,  and  going  into  your 
rooms,  see  there  your  sleeping  forms, 
and  beside  your  beds  your  clothes  un- 
folded or  strewn  upon  the  floor,  I 
think  to  myself,  Would  the  dear  Lord 
be  pleased  if  He  came  to  fetch  a  boy 
in  his  sleep  to-night,  and  found  that  he 
had  left  this  things  in  such  disorder? 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  in  f utnre  to 
fold  up  your  clothes,  and  leave  them 
ready  on  your  chairs?"  And  on  Mon- 
day came  the  sequel,  overheard  in  the 
very  words  here  written.  "I  say, 
what  do  you  think?"'— it  was  a  little 
lower-school  boy  speaking.  "Last 
night  of  course  I  left  my  clothes  about 
as  usual.  In  came  old  John.  He 
called  my  name,  but  I  didn't  let  on 
that  I  was  awake.  So  he  took  up  the 
things,  folded  them,  and  put  them  on 
the  chair  himself.  Of  course  he  thought 
I  was  asleep,  but  I  think  it  was  rather 
a  chouse;  so  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  fold  up  my  own  after  thiB." 

And  once  death  did  actually  come 
to  the  school,  during  the  time  of  house 
prayers.  It  was  a  most  dramatic 
scene.  John  knew  that  a  boy  lay  very 
ill  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  had  al- 
ready prayed  for  him.  He  was  con- 
cluding with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when 
suddenly  the  penetrating  sound  of  the 
high-pitched  school  bell  was  heard  in 
tdie  distance— Ding!  John  stopped. 
There  was  dead  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  again  the  bell  came — 
Ding!  There  could  be  no  doubt;  it 
was  the  passing-bell,  and  John's  voice 
broke  out  into  a  psean  of  thanksgiving, 
without  one  touch  of  earthly  grief  or 
sentiment  to  mar  it 

"We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  Thy 
great  goodness  that  Thou  hast  taken 
this  dear  lad  home  to  Thy  glorious 
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heaven:  we  praise  Thee—"  But  It  is 
impossible  now  to  recall  the  cadence 
of  the  triumphal  strain  which  sprang 
so  spontaneously  from  the  well-spring 
of  his  great  faith.      The  'house  rose 

* 

from  its  knees  profoundly  affected  and 
filed  out  in  silence. 

Heaven  was  Indeed  to  him  very 
near.  It  was  not  a  nope  but  an  ever- 
present  reality  which  made  him  love 
light  as  Its  earthly  symbol  When 
he  went  round  the  rooms  on  Sunday 
night,  it  was  the  habit  of  boys  to  col- 
lect pieces  of  candle  to  aid  the  dim 
illumination  of  the  two  'tollies"  pro- 
vided by  the  house  authorities.  Then 
John,  when  he  opened  the  door  and 
was  met  with  this  blase  of  light, 
would  say  "Dear  lads,  this  is  like 
heaven.  I  love  to  see  everything  so 
bright,"  and  we,  astonishing  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  never  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  man's  person- 
ality, were  pleased  to  know  that  we 
had  pleased  him,  and  never  dreamed 
of  mocking  at  his  quaint  humor.  In- 
deed sometimes  our  enthusiasm  in  his 
service  outran  our  discretion,  and 
John  has  been  known  to  say  "Thank 
you,  laddies.  It  is  glorious,  quite  di- 
vine; but  it  •hurts  the  eyes  rather, 
doesn't  it?"  So  we  had  to  modify  the; 
Illumination  next  week.  Of  course  our 
rooms  had  to  be  tidied  up  and  put  in 
exquisite  order  for  his  visit  In  partic- 
ular he  liked  to  see  the  Jugs  on  our 
washing-stands  (Harrow  boys  sleep 
in  their  rooms)  wrapped  in  clean  tow- 
els, and  put  properly  in  their  basins 
"like  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  a 
charger,  laddie."  A  few  flowers  toe 
were  much  appreciated;  for  if  John 
tried  to  make  us  ready  for  the  next 
world,  he  did  not  forget  that  we 
should  be  human  in  this.  An  example 
of  this  vein  of  humanity  in  him  is 
given  in  the  following  story  told  by  a 
boy  who  was  a  member  of  the  cricket 
eleven  and  a  great  friend  of  John 
Smith's. 
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'I  had  given  him  a  photograph  of 
myself  in  Eton  collars  at  thirteen,  and 
on  my  way  back  from  a  Pinner  -walk 
many  years  afterwards  took  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  him  that  I  had 
now  got  a  much  better  photograph 
than  that  old  thing,  taken  when  I  came. 
This  photograph,  when  produced,  rep- 
resented a  gorgeous  person  in  a  white 
waistcoat  with  'eleven'  buttons, 
flower  in  buttonhole,  &c.  John  looked 
at  it  thoughtfully,  and  then  gave  It 
back  to  me,  saying  'No  thank  you, 
dear  fellow,  I  prefer  the  old  one.' " 

Even  in  those  busy  Harrow  days, 
John  Smith  engaged  in  other  unselfish 
labors  outside  his  school  work.  A 
man  needed  only  to  be  poor,  miserable, 
or  wicked  to  claim  his  immediate  sym- 
pathy. Hie  charities  were  unceasing. 
I  have  heard  of  his  walking  about  a  , 
whole  half-holiday  afternoon  with  a 
poor  laborer  trying  to  find  him  em- 
ployment He  has  been  seen  helping 
a  drunken  man  home  in  the  streets  of 
Harrow.  Above  all,  a  certain  idle 
rascal,  whom  Harrovians  knew  as 
"Bottles,"  was  the  frequent  object  of 
his  pitiful  kindness.  He  had  a  tender 
feeling  for  him  as  a  bit  of  human 
wreckage,  a  man  who  had  never  had  a 
chance.  Whether  he  was  successful 
in  effecting  any  reform  In  him  I  can- 
not tell,  but  the  invincible  optimism, 
which  made  sure  of  a  happy  outcome 
for  all  in  the  end,  came  out  in  his 
talks  with  the  man.  . 

"Ah,  Bottles,  dear  man,  how  you 
will  suffer  in  the  next  world  before 
you  come  round;  but  it  will  be  all 
right— in  the  end  it  will  all  come 
right" 

But  these  were  all  trifles  by  the 
way,  like  the  half-crowns  which  he 
dealt  out  promiscuously  to  all  who 
appealed  to  him  for  help;  so  freely 
Indeed  that,  as  the  brain-clouds  thick- 
ened towards  the  end,  he  had  to  be 
protected  from  the  rogues,  who  tried 
only  too  successfully  to  impose  upon 


his  benevolence.  He  had  also  a  scheme 
of  regularly  organized  philanthropy 
which  filled  all  his  spare  time.  In 
the  holidays  he  usually  took  the  work 
of  some  parish,  preferably  In  London, 
to  enable  some  poor  clergyman  to 
get  away  for  a  holiday.  "It  is  a  great 
privilege,"  he  would  say.  "to  get  some 
experience  of  the  marvellous  work 
those  glorious  fellows  do  for  the  poor.'* 

In  the  same  spirit  'he  laid  out  the 
three  half-holidays  of  the  Harrow 
week  In  a  routine  of  active  charity. 
Tuesday  he  spent  in  the  gaols,  Thurs- 
day among  the  poor,  and  on  Saturday 
he  went  over  to  Pinner  to  read  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  for  whom  he  had 
made  a  home  there.  Boys  often  met 
him  striding  along  the  Pinner  road  on 
this  mission,  and  it  is  amusing  to  re- 
member, In  view  of  his  affectation  of 
old  age,  that  they  give  him  credit  on 
these  occasion©  for  something  over 
four  miles  an  hour. 

He  did  not  go  into  society  at  alL 
Although  no  professed  ascetic,  life  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  give  room  for  such 
occupation;  perhaps  he  felt  unequal  to 
it     Indeed  be  excused  himself  to  the 
wife  of  a  Harrow  master  once  on  the 
plea  that  the  excitement  might  lead  him 
to  drink  too  much  wine!    His  sole  In- 
dulgence was  to  go  to  Westminster 
Abbey  for  afternoon  service.    He  was 
intensely  alive  to  the  glamour  of  its 
associations,  and  delighted  in  the  mu- 
sic; but  once  in  the  year  was  enough. 
Even  his  meals  he  took  alone,  except 
when  he  presided  overlie  house  dinner 
In  place  of  the  house-master.    Never- 
theless  he   was   always   willing  and 
anxious  to  go  to  visit  his  friends  when 
they  were  sick  or  In  trouble.     Once 
after  chapel  he  was  summoned  to  Die 
deathbed  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
some  acquaintance.    He  strode  hastily 
up  the  hill  as  if  he  were  the  bearer  of 
great  good  tidings,  mounted  the  stairs 
eagerly,   and   entering  the   sick-room 
took  both  the  dying  bands  In  his  own. 
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saying  In  tones  of  unmistakable  feel- 
ing "Dear  lady,  I  congratulate  you." 
Another  saying  of  the  same  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  written  by  'him  to 
an  old  Harrovian  who  had  Just  lost 
his  wife  In  sad  circumstances.  John 
Smith  writes  "And  who  will  look 
after  the  children  during  the  mother's 
temporary  absence?" 

He  was  seldom  severe,  but  if  he 
saw  clearly  that  any  of  his  colleagues 
was  mistaken  or  in  the  wrong,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  point  it  out  to  him  in  the 
most  outspoken  manner;  and  the 
soundness  of  his  Judgment  in  matters 
of  literary  taste,  as  well  as  of  every- 
day morals,  is  beyond  question.  When 
there  was  cause  for  it,  he  was  capable 
of  a  high  degree  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, as  the  following  scene  shows. 
John  came  into  the '  room  when  a 
young  master  was  telling  the  tale  of 
an  accident  that  had  happened  on  the 
London  Hill.  A  cart  too  heavily 
laden  had  overpowered  the  horse, 
which  in  an  endeavor  to  run  away 
fell  underneath  the  cart  Its  hind 
quarters  were  crushed  or  paralyzed 
by  the  weight  of  the  load,  and  it  re- 
mained on  the  ground  helplessly  strug- 
gling and  plainly  in  great  pain.  John 
listened  carefully  to  the  tale,  inter- 
polating an  eager  little  interrogative 
Yes?  Yes?  Yes?  till  it  came  to  an  end. 
On  the  speaker  pausing  he  said  "Yes, 
and  then?"  But  there  was  no  more 
to  tell,  so  the  speaker  said  lamely 
"That's  all."  Then  with  a  character- 
istic stiffening  of  lip  and  limb,  which 
he  always  used  when  strongly  moved, 
and  pointing  his  forefinger  at  him, 
John  said  "What,  sir!  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  did  not  at  once  go  to 
the  nearest  police-station,  and  take 
measures  to  see  that  the  poor  dumb 
animal  was  quickly  put  out  of  Its 
pain?" 

There  was  no  answer;  but  the  scene 
between  the  two  'masters  was  so  im- 
pressive   that    it    never    faded    from 


the  memory  of  a  boy  who  was  present. 
Such  was  John  Smith  in  his  Har- 
row years,  when  I  knew  him:  a  mas- 
ter whose  work  was  as  valuable  to 
the  school  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  as  that  of  any  member  of  the 
staff,  and  whose  moral  influence  was 
unique:  a  man  whose  life  was  an  eter- 
nal protest  against  evil  and  idleness. 
"I  never  see  that  man,"  said  an  old 
Harrovian  once  to  my  mother,  "with- 
out thinking  that  I  must  give  up  my 
hunting  and  shooting  and  life  of 
amusement,  and  turn  to  some  good 
work.  No  other  man  produces  on  me 
the  same  effect"  We  little  knew  that 
in  those  Harrow  days  under  that 
kindly  manner  there  raged  a  perpetual 
struggle  which  made  him  look  to  death 
as  the  only  release.  From  the  enemy 
which  was  ever  present  in  his  own 
unstable  brain  he  could  find  no  refuge 
but  in  a  routine  of  ceaseless  labor. 
The  threat  of  madness  had  disap- 
pointed his  youthful  hopes.  He  looked 
forward  to  it  as  the  inevitable  end  to 
his  career,  and  accepted  his  fate  with- 
out repining  when  it  came.  It  may  be 
said  that  his  outlook  on  life  was  never 
thoroughly  sane.  Maybe;  but  we 
might  thank  God  for  more  such  mad- 
men. He  was  always  mad  enough  to 
be  utterly  forgetful  of  his  own  inter- 
ests, eager  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  ceaseless  service  of  others.  He  was 
mad  enough  to  be  utterly  fearless  in 
what  he  said  to  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  do;  transparently  sincere  in  a 
world  of  pretence,  and  above  all  things 
utterly  humble.  It  was  to  his  humble 
attitude  of  mind  that  he  chiefly  owed 
his  power  with  boys.  Dim  tales  were 
told  of  the  strange  things  he  had  said 
in  those  secret  talks  which  he  had 
with  nearly  every  boy  who  came  to 
the  school.  How  he  accused  himself 
of  every  kind  of  folly  and  wickedness. 
Like  Bunyan,  'he  would  declare  him- 
self to  have  been  the  greatest  of  sin- 
ners.     Doubtless  such  tales  are  the 
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outcome  of  that  spiritual  Imagination 
which  magnifies  the  memory  of  past 
offences,  as  the  sense  of  forgiveness 
grows  stronger.  We  only  felt  that 
they  were  part  of  John's  curious  way, 
which  we  did  not  always  understand; 
our  Instinct  refused  to  believe  ill  re- 
port of  him.  Also  I  think  we  recog- 
nized in  them  the  wish  to  make  fellow- 
ship with  us  in  our  weakness  and 
sin,  as  well  as  in  our  'higher  hopes  and 
ideals.  And  the  result  of  this  way  of 
his  was  that  boys  opened  their  hearts 
to  him  more  freely  than  to  most  mas- 
ters, and  then  his  great  faith  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  could  say  and  do 
things  that  no  one  else  could  dare,  for 
in  all  that  he  said  or  did  we  boys 
knew  that  there  was  no  shadow  of 
pretence  or  affectation. 

When  he  died,  he  left  no  memorial 
behind  'him;  his  sermons,  some  of 
which  were  very  remarkable,  he  had 
deliberately  destroyed  long  before. 
The  generations  of  boys  that  knew 
him  are  passing  away,  and  even  at 
Harrow  he  will  soon  be  little  more 
than  a  name.  But  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  did  know  'him  well  he  holds 
a  unique  position,  and  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten.  Even  now  it  requires  little 
effort  to  recall  that  characteristic  fig- 
ure. Tall  to  gauntness  he  stands  be- 
fore us,  leaning  forward  with  a  curi- 
ously rigid  bend  from  the  hips,  as  he 
puts  his  questions.  His  coat  is  care- 
fully brushed,  his  clerical  tie  perfectly 
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tied,  his  standing  collars  the  picture 
of  neatness;  and  yet  he  is  plainly  one 
who  cares  little  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  maybe  his  coat  would 
prove  threadbare  if  you  looked  closer. 
How  his  eyes  gleam  with  whimsical 
kindness  as  he  surveys  the  boys  before 
him,  or  leans  back  to  await  their  an- 
swer, while  the  light  from  the  high 
pupil-room  windows  plays  among  his 
crisp  grey  locks  and  over  his  broad 
forehead!  As  his  pointing  finger 
passes  down  the  line,  "Little  Edward 
— Gornishman — smallest  thing  in  all 
the  world,"  and  a  dozen  other  quaint 
nicknames  of  his  own  invention  come 
back  in  the  tones  of  his  humorous 
speech,  while  boyish  faces  flicker  up 
out  of  the  gloom. 

Or  again  the  scene  changes,  and  you 
see  the  same  figure,  the  same  except 
for  the  plaid  thrown  about  the  shoul- 
ders in  Scotch  fashion,  trudging  up 
Harrow  Hill.  The  road  Is  heavy  with 
melting  snow,  but  he  walks  with  the 
same  striding  gait  as  of  old,  only  the 
bag  is  heavy,  and  he  is  not  so  strong 
as  he  was.  "Let  me  carry  your  bag 
for  you,"  says  a  passing  master.  "No, 
no,"  is  the  answer.  "When  I  was 
young,  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
carrying  a  bag  for  my  mother,  so  you 
must  let  me  carry  this  for  myself 
now." 

So  all  his  life  long  he  carried  Us 
heavy  burden  himself,  and  many  years 
ago  he  received  his  reward. 

E.  D.  RendalL 


THE  FUTURE  OP  CHINA. 

By  Mb.  Suvdaba  Raja. 


Though  the  revolution  of  China, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  stupendous 
event  of  the  century,  has  revolution- 
ized the  Celestial  Empire  in  all  spheres 
of  activity,  yet  there  are  Ignorant 
cynics  who  seriously  doubt  the  final 
accomplishment    of    China.      Perhaps 


Kipling's  indictment  that  "East  it 
East,  West  is  West,  the  twain  can 
never  meet"  might  have  thrown  dust 
In  the  eyes  of  observers  and  made 
clear  understanding  an  impossibility. 
It  may  even  be  that  the  gloomy  pessi- 
mists in  Europe,  who  still  hold  that 
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Orientals  are  unfit  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  do  not  want  to  credit 
China  with  that  element  of  construct- 
ive capacity  which  the  Republican 
Portugal  is  credited  with.  Anyhow  the 
fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  recent 
transformation  of  China  is  more  or 
less  misunderstood  by  a  majority  of 
European  observers,  excepting  those 
limited  few  who  can  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

••The  prosperity  of  nations  as  of  in- 
dividuals," wrote  Ruskin  in  one  of  his 
earliest  writings,  "is  cold  and  hard- 
hearted and  forgetful.  The  dead  lie, 
indeed,  trampled  down  by  the  living; 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  them  no 
more*  for  that  place  is  not  in  the  hearts 
of  survivors,  for  whose  interest  they 
have  made  way.  But  adversity  and 
ruin  point  to  the  sepulchre,  and  it  is 
not  trodden  on;  to  the  chronicle,  and 
it  does  not  decay.  Who  would  substi- 
tute the  rush  of  a  new  nation,  the 
struggle  of  an  awakening  power  for 
the  dreamy  sleep  of  Italy's  desolation, 
for  the  sweet  silence  of  melancholy 
thought,  her  twilight  time  of  everlast- 
ing memories?"  It  was  this  sort  of 
ghoulish  dilettantism  that  pervaded 
Cavour,  the  Political  Regenerator  of 

modern  Italy,  who  thought  that  a  liv- 
ing land  was  better  than  a  dead 
one,  that  the  struggle  of  an 
awakening  power,  the  rush  of  a 
new  nation  was  Infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  desolation  of  dreamy, 
sleeps,  sweet  silences,  and  everlasting 
memories  that  spelt  regrets.  Yuan  Shi 
Kai,  the  Lion  of  Asia,  is  the  exact  pro- 
totype of  Cavour,  an  Opportunist,  a 
moderate,  a  patriot,  but  neither  an 
Idealist  and  visionary  like  Mazzlnnl 
nor  a  strong  advocate  of  monarchy,  as 
a  panacea  for  all  evils,  like  Dante. 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  realized  clearly  that 
under  the  regime  of  the  Manchus  China 
was  lagging  far  behind  the  average 
scale  of  civilization  and  that  in  the 
progressive  world  Inertia  and  inactivity 


meant  speedy  ruin  and  ultimate  anni- 
hilation. He  knew  the  significant  fact, 
which  was  realized  by  Marquis  Ito  of 
Japan  a  few  decades  ago,  but  opportu- 
nities did  not  present  themselves  before 
him  to  strike  a  deathblow  at  the  reac- 
tionary Government,  which  made  prog- 
ress an  impossibility.  There  stepped 
in  the  scene  the  Asiatic  Garibaldi,  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  whose  ardent  patriotism 
created  the  ideal  of  a  new  China,  re- 
fined and  regenerated,  freed  from  the 
grip  of  European  diplomacy,  a  China 
capable  of  moving  by  itself,  a  China 
respected  by  all  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  a  cry  "China  for  the  Chi- 
nese"; it  was  not  the  shriek  of  "Asia 
for  the  Chinese";  but  it  was  simply  a 
free  and  independent  China.  Dr.  Sen 
resolved  to  upset  the  Manchu  consti- 
tution and  replace  in  its  stead  a  con- 
stitution best  suited  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Yellow  Empire. 
But  he  lacked  that  fiery  and  aggressive 
martial  spirit  with  which  Yuan  is  Im- 
bued and  tt  was  left  to  the  latter  to 
give  a  finishing  touch.  The  touch  was 
accordingly  given  and  readers  know 
the  result — a  dynasty,  perhaps  the  old- 
est In  the  world,  abdicated  the  throne, 
after  conceding  a  republic  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  effect  la  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world;  the  French 
revolution  did  not  accomplish  this  end, 
nor  did  the  Portuguese  revolution. 
However,  the  end  aimed  at  was  at- 
tained and  up  to  this  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

But  observers  of  contemporary 
events  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
future  of  China.  What  Is  the  future 
of  China?  The  future  of  a  nation  Is 
generally  determined  at  the  start  by 
its  military  or  naval  strength.  As 
China  is  essentially  a  military  coun- 
try the  counter-question  that  Is  to  be 
asked  is:  Is  China  capable  of  holding 
her  own  in  the  battlefield  against  for- 
eign aggression?  Though  many  would 
be  prone  to  take  a  gloomy  aspect  of 
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the  Chinese  Army,  yet  considering 
the  strength  of  neighboring  powers 
China  can  surely  hold  her  own.  As  Cap- 
tain N.  P.  Brooke  points  out  lucidly  in 
the  "Army  Review,"  "cheerful,  frugal, 
obedient,  blessed  with  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  nerves,  such  us  we  under- 
stand them,  the  Chinese  soldier,  under 
a  leader  whom  he  trusts,  is  fit,  in  point 
of  courage,  to  take  his  place  beside 
any  European  soldier."  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
is  such  a  leader  end  there  is  no  other 
individual  in  all  China  who  has  that 
intrepid  knowledge  of  militia  and  who 
can  exert  that  enormous  influence, 
which  made  the  recent  revolution  a 
historic  success. 

Yuan  fihl  Kai  can  say,  as  Lowell 
said  a  century  ago:  "We  have  at 
length  established  our  claim  to  the 
noblesse  of  the  sword,  the  first  step  still 
for  every  nation,  that  would  make  its 
entry  into  the  best  society  of  history.*' 
Strictly  speaking  his  task  is  not  as 
arduous  as  he  is  not  seriously  to  con- 
tend against  any  foreign  power  in  the 
battlefield,  for  there  is  no  nation  whom 
China  has  offended  by  her  recent  revo- 
lution, even  though  it  is  not  very  much 
comfortable  to  many  countries.  Direct 
Intervention  of  a  foreign  power  in  the 
internal  administration  of  China,  in  the 
near  future,  is  an  impossibility.  Per- 
haps diplomatic  depredations  of  Europe 
may  lead  one  way  or  the  other  to  this 
consummation,  but  fortunately  jeal- 
ousy is  an  element  deep-rooted  in  every 
European  nation,  and  considerations 
of  balance  of  power  prevent  one  nation 
of  Europe  to  allow  another  to  attack 
China,  Conjoint  attack  of  all  nations 
is  a  dire  impossibility,  as  in  the 
strange  irony  of  things  such  a  combi- 
nation for  strangling  an  Asiatic  coun- 
try will  meet  with  an  abnormal  reac- 
tion and  retaliation,  whose  limit  and 
extent  cannot  be  rightly  described. 
The  smoldering  fire  of  diplomacy  can 
rage  silently  in  Mongolia,  where  claims 
are    twisted    and    twined    round    to 


prove  the  legal  and  constitutional  right 
of  Russia  over  that  part  of  the  Dragon 
Empire;  Japan  can  wag  her  tall 
gladly,  eagerly,  awaiting  some  pres- 
ent aiming  her  eyes  all  along  on  Man- 
churia; England  may  not  be  sorry  if 
a  piece  of  land  be  granted  her;  the 
ever-vigilant  Kaiser  may  be  even  con- 
tent with  a  small  stretch  of  territory. 
So  far  the  claimants  are  arranged  but 
the  real  hitch  in  the  transaction  is 
America,  which  has  more  trade  with 
China  than  any  other  Western  coun- 
try. It  might  perhaps  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Knox,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Government, 
sternly  intimated  Germany  and  other 
Powers  not  to  interfere  with  China 
without  his  country's  consent.  There 
is  no  other  solution  for  this  intricate 
problem  than  impotent  silence.  But 
as  a  school  boy  the  White  man  is 
taught  "Make  the  hay  while  the  sun 
shines."  The  native  of  Europe  says: 
"Where  there  is  an  opportunity  avail 
yourself  of  It."  But  the  initial  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  popular  feeling  of 
China,  which  has  recognized  this 
subtle  art  of  conquest  by  European 
Powers  more  than  a  century  ago.  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  the  veteran  authority  on 
Asiatic  questions,  wrote  a  picturesque 
account  of  China,  several  decades  ago, 
and  in  the  end  prophetically  laid  down 
a  glimpse  of  future  China.  The  dis- 
tinguished author  put  the  following 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  19th  century 
son  of  China: 

What  you  tell  us  Is  very  true;  we 
have  not  marched  with  the  times.  r*m 
must  remember,  however,  that  we  are 
not  a  military  people;  we  have  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  and  all  our 
teaching  leads  us  to  detest  war,  and  to 
look  down  on  the  profession  of  arms. 
Every  province,  of  course,  has  Its  mili- 
tary, but  they  are  police  rather  than 
Soldiers  and  are  just  good  enough  to 
preserve  order  and  suppress  revolt;  till 
recently  there  was  no  necessity  for 
fitting  them  to  meet  foreign  troops  la 
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the  field.  We  are  being  forced  to 
change  matters,  however,  and  are 
changing  although,  as  a  civilized 
people,  we  think  to  do  so  Is  to 
retrograde,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble we  may  be  going  too  slow, 
and  may  be  caught  unprepared. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  do  not  like 
it  we  are  going  too  slow;  but  if  right 
Is  right,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowl- 
edged—why must  it  be  backed  up  by 
might?  Our  history,  you  know,  does 
not  date  from  yesterday,  and  the 
"black-haired  race"  has  had  experi- 
ences of  every  kind  during  the  long 
cycles  our  records  tell  us  of.  We  are 
up  to  date  now  that  we  have  to  carry 
on  Intercourse  with  the  armed  Powers 
of  the  world;  we  are  weak,  and  pos- 
sibly history  is  about  to  repeat  itself— 
"United  long,  divides!" 

Uussia  may  take  the  north,  Ger- 
many the  east,  France  the  south,  and 
England  the  centre,  and  it  may  even 
be  a  good  thing  for  us  that  such 
should  happen — it  may  even  be  better, 
too,  for  us  than  for  them.  Our  new 
rulers  may,  In  fact,  do  us  for  our  good 
quite  as  much  as  for  their  benefit,  and 
in  process  of  time,  while  our  northern 
countrymen  are  seemingly  become 
Russians  and  the  others  Germans, 
French,  and  English,  we  shall  have 
learnt  all  they  have  to  teach— we  shall 
see  introduced  all  that  goes  to  make 
Btates  rich  and  powerful— and  we  shall 
have  improved  upon  that  teaching, 
picking  their  brains  and  developing 
our  own  to  an  extent  they  may  be  the 
last  to  notice.  Then,  one  fine  morning 
—it  may  be  100,  it  may  be  200  years 
hence — a  wave  of  patriotic  feeling  will 
thrill  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  we  shall  say,  "Now 
gentlemen,  you  can  go  home,  and  home 
they'll   go— 'Divided   long,   unites!' " 

The  above  words  represent  clearly 
the  trend  of  Chinese  thought  When  a 
people  have  this  consciousness,  when 
a  nation  has  realized  its  responsibili- 
ties to  this  extent,  he  will  be  a  foolish 
observer  who  contends  that  China  will 
fall  a  victim  in  the  hands  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  impossibility  and  with  the  grow- 
ing progress  of  Asia,  when  every  decade 


brings  with  it  a  new  impulse,  a  fresh 
inspiration,  an  ardent  and  ever-flowing, 
regenerating,  elevating  and  uplifting 
influence,  when  the  Asiatic  has  at  last 
come  to  realize  his  own  position,  even 
to  dream  of  an  annexation  of  China  or 
a  partition  of  China  by  Europe  is  mere 
stupidity. 

China  for  the  Chinese  has  always 
been  an  accomplished  fact,  and  this 
will  never  be  changed.  The  Treaty 
Ports  wherein  the  foreigners  exercise 
a  sort  of  namby-pamby  influence  will 
be  carefully  and  scrutinizingly  curbed 
in  the  long  run,  as  it  is  in  Japan,  and 
a  few  decades  will  see  China  just  in 
the  same  level  as  Japan.  Economically 
perhaps  China  might  occupy  an  in- 
ferior position  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  China  at  the 
same  time  holds  a  powerful  weapon 
in  her  hands.  The  moment  this  eco- 
nomic disability  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  Europe  she  can  declare  a  formal  boy- 
cott which  means  the  entire  ruin  of 
European  trade.  As  Mr.  Putnam 
Weale  wrote  to  the  "Daily  Telegraph" 
from  Peking  a  few  weeks  ago,  "though 
China  may  not  regain  her  tariff  and 
judicial  autonomy  for  many  a  long 
year,  she  can  legislate  in  other  ways 
against  those  who  do  her  harm."  This 
replies  effectively  to  the  question  of 
economic  inferiority.  Thus  a  nation, 
rising  in  all  potentiality,  with  Immense 
natural  resources,  with  huge  popula- 
tion, with  a  sound  military  strength, 
and  above  all  with  regenerated  activity 
can  easily  rise  up  to  an  exalted  place 
in  the  galaxy  of  nations. 

There  is  another  important  phase 
that  gives  a  singular  position  to  China. 
As  far  as  Asia  is  concerned  China  Is 
the  only  country  that  contains  such 
an  enormous  population  and  that  occu- 
pies such  an  extent  of  territory.  She 
does  not  need  great  naval  develop- 
ments, as  she  is  essentially  concerned 
with  land  and  military  strength.  The 
northern  frontier  is  not  a  great  danger 
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as  'Siberia  is  inactive  and,  however 
Russia  may  try  to  push  on  her  zealous 
propagandism  of  conquest,  that  cold 
and  dreary  region  cannot  harbor  any 
treacherous  army  intended  for  a  dia- 
bolical purpose  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  East  there  is  Japan,  but  she  will 
not  care  to  Interfere  with  China,  for 
she  knows  exactly  what  the  latter  is. 
Of  late  there  is  more  or  less  an  un- 
favorable Impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  China  regarding  Japan's 
Integrity  and  the  suspicion  was  only 
increased  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
revolution,  as  the  Japanese  Cabinet 
asked  the  Nankin  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  hurry  up  with  its  work,  threat- 
ening intervention  in  case  of  delay. 
But  was  startling  the  reply  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Secretary  sternly  cau- 
tioning Japan  for  her  conduct  and  ad- 
vising her  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
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neutral,  or  else  she  had  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility in  case  any  untoward  cir- 
cumstance broke  up  the  revolution. 
This  reply  was  enough  to  send  a  thrill 
of  horror  in  the  minds  of  Japan  and 
her  almost  insignificant  position  as 
compared  to  China,  will  never  drive 
the  land  of  the  rising  sun  to  that  mad- 
ness which  had  become  only  too  com- 
mon with  some  Western  nations,  where 
the  sun  of  morality  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely set. 

Barring  Japan,  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  whole  of  Asia  for  whom 
China  need  fear.  Thus  her  road  is 
clear  and  it  is  left  to  her  to  work  cease- 
lessly to  attnin  a  place  of  enviable  se- 
curity in  the  scale  of  nations.  The 
future  of  China,  under  present  circum- 
stances, will  be  one  of  unrivalled 
greatness  and  her  power  and  position 
in  Asia  will  be  unbounded. 


A  BROKEN  MAN. 


I  give  the  story  of  John  Smith  as 
nearly  as  possible  In  the  words  he 
used  to  me  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  need 
enter  into  explanations  as  to  how  he 
came  to  confide  it  to  me.  The  events 
referred  to  happened  so  long  ago  that, 
even  if  not  atoned  for  by  the  narrator's 
galiant  ending,  there  can  be  no  harm 
In  now  giving  them  publicity.  This  is 
the  story  of  him  whom  I  call  John 
Smith. 

I. 

Twenty-four  of  us  sat  at  mess.  The 
colonel,  with  thirty  years'  service, 
hadn't  a  medal,  and  most  of  the  others 
had  been  equally  unlucky. 

A  telegram  was  brought  in.  The 
colonel,  for  whom  it  was,  raised  bis 
eyebrows  at  the  mess  president, 
who  bowed  "Certainly."  The  colonel 
opened  it  I  happened  to  be  looking  at 
him.  Telegrams,  although  so  com- 
mon, are  sometimes  of  such  moment 

This  one  was.    He  read  it  through 


once,  and  then  again.  No  one  was 
taking  any  notice*  How  the  scene 
comes  back  to  me  now!  I  can  remem- 
ber the  tune  our  band  was  playing  out- 
side, for  it  was  guest  night.  I  can  see 
the  heavy,  severe  old  silver,  and  the 
honors  woven  into  the  table-cloth,  and 
the  young  mess-waiters  in  canary 
waistcoats,  plush  shorts,  and  white 
stockings,  which  somehow  never  suited 
them,  and  which  showed  His  Majesty's 
uniform  through  it  all.  I  can  see  the 
youngsters  scattered  about  among  their 
seniors,  for  the  former  were  never  al- 
lowed to  sit  all  together,  but  had  to  be 
shown  that,  within  limits,  all  men 
were  equal  in  the  mess. 

The  colonel  laid  his  telegram  on  the 
table.  He  picked  it  up,  read  it  once 
more,  and  laid  it  down  again.  I  could 
see  his  hand  was  shaking.  He  paused, 
buried  in  thought,  and  wiped  his 
glasses. 

Then  he  stood  up.     What  wot  the 
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old  man  going  to  do?  The  wine  hadn't 
gone  round,  and,  if  it  had,  it  would  not 
have  been  his  business  to  The 

bun  of  talk  died  down  as  one  after 
another  looked  up  and  saw  the  colonel 
on  his  feet  Mess-waiters  stood  agog. 
Ours  wasn't  a  mess  where  any  one 
stood  up  except  at  the  bidding  of  the 
vice-president  We  were  more  hide- 
bound by  old  Peninsular  traditions 
(and  took  a  pride  in  it,  often  to  our 
own  considerable  Inconvenience)  than 
any  other  corps  in  the  Service.  The 
colonel  stood  a  moment  till  the  talk 
had  all  died  out  Then  he  cleared  his 
throat  put  on  his  glasses,  and  read 
the  telegram  aloud. 

Such  a  yell  went  up  that  our  old 
tradition -makers  must  have  turned  in 
their  graves.  The  mess  sergeant  bun- 
dled the  young  waiters  out  of  the 
room.  It  was  not  for  the  likes  of  them 
to  witness  such  lapses  before  the  wine 
was  round  and  the  elders  had  left  the 
table.  A  young  subaltern  raised  his 
glass  and  shouted  across  to  the  colo* 
nel. 

"Here's  to  a  bloody  war  and  a  sickly 
season,  sir,  and  no  heel-taps."  The 
barracks  were  half  a  mile  off,  but  our 
noise  had  scarcely  died  out  when  it 
was  taken  up  there.  And  I  shouted 
with  the  rest 

Of  all  that  happy  table,  and  soldiers 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  get 
the  order  to  "hold  themselves  in  im- 
mediate readiness  to  proceed  on  active 
service"— -except,  perhaps,  when  they 
come  back  again— out  of  all  that  table 
none  were  alive  on  that  day  month 
saving  only  myself  and,  I  think,  two 
others.  It  was  only  one  of  those  so- 
called  disasters  which  soldiers  are 
meant  for  if  campaigns— not  isolated 
affairs  and  actions — are  to  be  won, 
and  which,  in  days  when  we  fought 
harder  battles  against  greater  odds 
and  for  greater  stakes,  were  merely 
mentioned,  if  mentioned  at  all,  as  in- 
cidents.     Perhaps    when    we    again 


fight  like  that  we  shall  reckon  such 
mishaps  in  better  perspective  than  we 
do  now. 

Within  a  week  of  the  receipt  of  that 
telegram  we  were  off  to  the  Front; 
within  four  weeks  of  its  receipt  the 
regiment  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  save  in  the  Army  List  I  men- 
tion neither  number  of  regiment  nor 
name  of  campaign,  not  because  there 
was  anything  discreditable  in  a  losing 
fight  fought  out  to  the  bitterest  of  all 
ends,  but  because  of  the  one  officer  who 
shouted  with  the  rest  at  the  mess  table, 
but  later  disgraced  himself  and  the 
corps  he  belonged  to. 

II. 

I  lay  behind  a  breastwork  of  earth- 
filled  biscuit  tins  and  sand-bags.  All 
around  was  smoke  and  flame  and  the 
horrible  sounds  and  sights  of  blood  in 
the  very  act  and  process  of  being  shed. 
I  felt  that  something  in  me  was  tight- 
ening,  something  in  the  nature  of  its 
on-coming  like  sea-sickness,  vain  to 
struggle  against  Till  then  we  had 
been  fighting  against  odds  certainly, 
but  with  hope.  Then  something  hap- 
pened— no  one  spoke  the  word,  but  we 
all  knew  that  hope  had  gone,  and  that 
the  only  thing  now  necessary  to  meet  the 
end  decently  was  grit — and  that  I  had 
not  got  Up  till  now  I  had  not  had 
much  to  do  but  lie  still  behind  the 
breastwork.  Giving  orders  had  not 
been  necessary.  My  captain  came 
crawling  towards  me.  He  was 
wounded,  but  seemingly  quite  pleased 
with  things.  First  he  shouted  in  my 
ear,  "Have  you  a  drop  in  that  water- 
bottle  of  yours,  old  son?"  Yes,  I  gave 
him  what  I  had  left 

"Bad  case,  eh?"  he  continued,  grin- 
ning. 

"Yes,  pretty  bad,"  I  said. 

"Might  be  worse,  though,"  he  went 
on,  looking  at  me.  "Never  say  die. 
Been  touched  yet?  No.  That's  good.** 
He  showed  me  his  leg  broken  below 
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the  knee,  the  foot  horribly  twisted 
round.  The  strain  in  me  grew,  the 
something  reached  breaking-point — and 
snapped.  I  felt  it  go  in  me.  If  only 
It  could  have  lasted  another  half-hour! 
But  the  sight  of  that  twisted  foot  was 
too  much  for  me.  The  wounded  man 
seemed  to  be  swallowing  hard,  and 
continued  huskily  in  my  ear  and  evi- 
dently weaker.  "Only  one  thing  now 
for  it,— the  chance  of  our  lives,— but  I 
miss  it  Just  my  luck!  The  counter- 
stroke,  eh?  Something  in  the  old  drill- 
book  after  all,  eh?  The  C-O.'s  down; 
no  orders;  we'll  do  it  on  our  own — 
at  least,  you  and  letter  B  company." 

"Yes,"  I  nodded,  but  I  never  moved. 
He  was  getting  fainter:  how  I  hoped 
he  might  lose  consciousness  before  he 
saw  how  it  was  with  the  only  man 
in  B  company  who  would  refuse  to  do 
what  he  wanted.  But  that  was  not  to 
be.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  horrid 
din  around  us.  "Gome,"  he  murmured, 
"get  a  move  on  you;  you're  not  hit, 
now's  the  time,  now's  the  chance  of  a 
.  .  ."  he  was  getting  drowsy  and  half 
conscious,  but  he  looked  into  my  eyes 
before  I  had  time  to  avert  them.  "Oh, 
my  God,"  he  said,  "you're  not  .  .  . 
you're  not  .  .  ."    Then  he  fainted. 

I  have  not  any  clear  recollection  of 
what  happened  after  that:  I  wished  to 
run,  but  running  then  would  have 
taken  me  to  certain  death,  no  matter 
which  way  I  went  So  I  lay  sham- 
ming dead  amongst  many  really  dead 
comrades,  and  some  living  ones. 

III. 
It  was  all  over.  I  was  running.  I 
knew  nothing  more  than  that,  except 
that  behind  me  something  horrible 
was  going  on.  I  hadn't  an  idea  how 
I  got  clear  away.  Bad  luck,  I  suppose. 
But  I  was  running,  and  with  a  clear 
front.  No  one  followed.  Those  that 
might  have,  were  busy  killing  my  com- 
rades. 

I  don't  know  how  far  I  had  gone: 


but  I  stopped  for  want  of  breath  and 
threw  myself  for  concealment  into  a 
dense  patch  of  bush.  Here  in  a  little 
while  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  gallop- 
ing horse  coming  my  way,  nearer  and 
nearer.  I  lay  still  watching.  It  was 
our  adjutant  going  for  his  life. 

"Archer,"  I  cried,  "Archer!"  He 
pulled  up.  I  ran  out  to  him.  "Take 
hold  of  my  stirrup-leather,"  he  said, 
"and  run  if  you  want  to  live.  They're 
following."  This  reduced  his  pace 
from  a  gallop  to  a  trot*  but  it  increased 
mine  and  my  chances  of  safety.  80 
what  cared  I? 

As  we  went,  he  gasped  out  the  last 
hideous  bulletin  of  the  regiment.  I  had 
quitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  end: 
he  at  the  very  end.  He  kept  saying. 
"There  was  nothing  to  stay  for,  was 
there?  Tet  I  wish  I  had  stayed  and 
shared  with  the  rest"  The  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face,  channelling 
through  a  layer  of  smoke-grime,  dust, 
and  sweat  What  cared  I?  I  was 
running  to  safety.  But  there  was  a 
second  thought  behind  this.  I  knew  I 
could  not  run  much  farther;  and  that 
so  soon  as  I  slowed  down  to  a  walk. 
Archer  would  stop  and  want  to  put 
me  up  and  run  himself.  Then  I  knew 
what  I  should  do— I  knew  it  as  well 
as  if  I  had  already  done — what  I  did 
do. 

I  could  run  no  farther.  I  had  held 
out  as  long  as  I  could,  and  my  breath 
was  coming  in  sobs.  I  let  go  the  stir- 
rup-leather and  slowed  to  a  walk.  My 
companion  immediately  stopped.  I 
asked  him  not  to  get  off,  but  to  give 
me  a  minute  or  two  and  I  should  be 
ready  to  run  again.  He  only  said: 
"Don't  be  a  fool,"  and  threw  himself 
off  and  told  me  to  look  sharp.  It  was 
no  good  trying  to  tell  him  what  I 
should  do  once  I  was  in  the  saddle 
be  would  never  have  understood.  I 
mounted.  Could  even  Judas  have  felt 
as  I  did  then?  I  galloped  away  and 
left  Archer. 
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IV. 

I  got  eventually  to  safety.  I  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  of 
that  fight  I  almost  thought  so  my- 
self. I  began  to  hope  so,  for  Archer, 
exhausted,  on  foot,  and  ignorant  of  the 
country,  could  scarcely  have  won  to 
safety  through  that  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  of  country  swarming  with  the 
enemy. 

I  had  only  passed  through  it  myself 
as  a  drunken  or  demented  man  passes 
through  dangers  that  another  could  not 
escape.  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  sympathy,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  from  shock.  It 
was  not  shock;  it  was  shame  and 
guilt  I  was  asked  sparingly  about  the 
fight,  and  spoke  as  sparingly.  A  junior 
officer  such  as  I  was,  is  sometimes  not 
in  a  position  to  know  much  of  a  fight 
beyond  what  takes  place  immediately 
under  his  own  eyes.  Of  Archer  I  said 
nothing. 

A  month  of  almost  intolerable  mis- 
ery passed.  I  should,  of  course,  have 
sent  in  my  papers.  There  were  two 
reasons  against  it  The  war  was  not 
finished,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances I  could  scarcely  do  so.  Then 
I  had  a  livelihood  to  make.  Remain- 
ing on  in  the  Service  might  have 
meant  perhaps,  fifteen  or  more  imme- 
diate steps  in  promotion,  supposing 
they  had  gone  mainly  in  my  regiment 
To  retire,  meant  losing  them,  and  al- 
most certainly  the  allowance  my  father 
made  me,  and  to  "go  under."  The  last 
•vent  was  to  me  then  a  vague  term; 
it  was  to  become  less  vague  later. 

V. 

The  war  ended.  Archer  had  not 
been  killed.  When  I  met  him  one  day 
in  the  street  I  had  the  double  sensa- 
tion— first,  that  I  was  no  longer,  as  I 
had  thought  a  murderer  in  act;  and, 
secondly,  that  I  was  now  about  to  dis- 
appear from  life  as  I  knew  it  The 
meeting  was  sudden:  I  could  not  have 


avoided  it  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  saw 
a  look  of  amazement  in  his  face,  and 
then  he  said,  "We  can't  speak  here: 
follow  me  somewhere  where  we  can." 
Presently  we  were  alone,  and  he 
stopped. 
"Have  you  any  explanation?" 


"No. 
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'You  hadn't  been  knocked  silly  or 
lost  blood  or  anything?" 

"No." 

"No  explanation  whatever?  No  ex- 
cuse?" 

"No,  none." 

"Then  send  in  your  papers  for  the 
sake  of  the  regiment  and,"  he  added 
significantly,  "for  your  own  sake." 
Then  he  went  his  way  and  I  mine. 

VI. 

I  went  under.  I  think  I  must  have 
tried  nearly  every  line  that  a  man  in 
my  circumstances  could  have  tried, 
and  I  failed  hopelessly  at  each.  I 
knew  well  now  what  hunger  meant 
and  the  wretchedness  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. To  me  there  was,  however,  no 
Prodigal  Son's  alternative.  For  two 
years  I  had  a  good  look  at  the  shady 
side  of  life;  and  if  there  was  a  lot  of 
shade,  it  was  lightened  now  and  then 
by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of 
kindness  from  the  shadiest,  shabbiest 
quarters. 

I  eventually  became  a  ship's  stew- 
ard, beginning  low  down  in  that  class 
of  tramp  steamer  that  carries  but  one 
steward,  and  working  up  in  a  few 
years  to  the  liner  that  carries  several 
score.  It  was  a  livelihood,  the  worst 
part  of  which  was,  to  me,  the  receiving 
of  tips.  I  became  accustomed  to 
my  new  life,  but  never  to  the  tips. 
They  are  not  so  easy  to  run  away,  from 
as  you  might  suppose,  though  I  often 
tried  to.  It  often  seemed  to  me  that 
those  who  gave  least  trouble,  or  were 
least  able  to  afford  tips,  were  the  most 
determined  to  give  them. 

We    were    in    the    Mediterranean, 
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bound  outward.  We  were  full  of  men 
in  the  Service,  most  of  them  returning 
to  Egypt  from  leave.  I  had,  as  on 
several  previous  occasions,  recognized 
a  man  I  had  known  before,  but  this 
one  1  had  known  particularly  well.  He 
gave  no  sign  of  recognizing  me,  but 
one  day  as  I  was  passing  his  cabin  he 
was  at  the  door  and  said,  VJU8t  come 
in  here  a  minute,  steward."  I  went  in 
and  he  shut  the  door,  and  then  speak- 
ing to  me  by  my  real  name,  the  one 
he  had  known  me  by,  he  said  he  had 
recognized  me  as  soon  as  he  had  come 
on  board,  and  that  ho  now  wanted  to 
know,  without  for  one  moment  prying 
into  my  affairs,  whether  he  could  do 
anything  for  me.  He  added  that  he 
was  in  the  Egyptian  Service,  that  there 
were  openings  there,  and  that  he  had 
friends.  Could  he  do  nothing?  With 
many  thanks  I  refused  the  kind  offer. 
At  parting  he  said,  "Well,  think  It 
over,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  refuse 
an  old  pal  a  favor."  I  did  think  it 
over,  and  I  asked  him  the  greatest 
favor  I  could  then  think  of,  that  of 
saying  a  word  to  the  purser  if  he 
could,  and  of  getting  me  made  deck- 
steward  if  a  vacancy  occurred.  That 
would  mean  a  clean  open-air  life  and 
release  from  the  grease  and  beastli- 
ness down  below.  During  the  rest  of 
that  voyage  I  remained  below  stairs. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  I  found 
myself  deck-steward. 

1  was  now  contented,  earning  a  de- 
cent livelihood,  and  as  happy  as  a 
man  with  my  memories  icould  be, 
Time  had  passed,  recollections  had  be- 
come dimmed,  but  I  was  yet  to  learn 
that  a  man  with  my  failing  labors 
under  a  terrible  incubus. 

VIL 
We  were  homeward-bound.  As 
deck-steward,  during  meal-times  I  was 
busied  about  the  deck  tidying  up  litter 
and  deck-chairs.  It  was  during  lunch 
one   fine  calm   day   a   few  days  out 


from  Marseilles.  The  lately  crowded 
decks  were  now  empty  save  for  a 
couple  of  nurses  at  one  end  and  a 
passenger  asleep  with  his  feet  on  the 
rail.  One  little  boy  was  playing  about 
I  was  busy  finding  rope  quoits  when 
I  happened  to  look  up.  The  child  was 
astride  the  rail,  and  the  next  moment 
hajd   fallen   overboard. 

I  rushed  across  the  deck  to  jump  after 
him.  I  was  an  expert  swimmer.  The 
sea  was  flat  calm.  There  were  no  sharks. 
Risk  from  drowning  to  me  was  almost 
nil.  Saving  that  little  child  was 
equally  almost  a  certainty  if  I  acted 
promptly,  but  I  had  reckoned  without 
my  miserable  self.  As  I  ran — it  was 
but  ten  paces— I  remembered  the  two 
big  notice  boards  hung  out  over  the 
shlp*s  quarters  whenever  she  lay  in 
dock  and  the  notices  on  them,  "Beware 
of  the  twin  screws."  I  thought  also  of 
leaping  into  the  sea  and  of  escaping 
the  propeller,  but  of  the  ship  going  oa 
and  leaving  me  to  drown.  I  was 
within  a  stride  or  so  of  the  rail  when 
that  something  in  me  suddenly  tight- 
tened  and  broke.  Instead  of  holding 
straight  on  and  going  |  overboard  I 
thought  I'd  get  a  life-buoy  first  I 
accordingly  followed  the  rail  till  I  came 
to  the  first  buoy.  It  was  hanging  on 
the  usual  hook,  but  children  had  been 
playing  with  it,  and  It  was  lashed  with 
spun-yarn.  I  was  wrenching  this 
away,  and  the  ship  was  rushing  on, 
and  the  child  getting  farther  and 
farther  astern,  when  a  voice  close  by 
me  said,  "What's  up?"  I  gasped  out 
"Tommie's  overboard." 

"You  fool!"  It  was  the  passenger 
who  had  been  sleeping  in  his  chair. 
Then  he  sent  out  a  piercing  yell  of 
"Man  overboard!"  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  buoy  he  Jumped.  But  he 
jumped  in  vain. 

As  in  a  horrid  dream  I  beard  the 
bridge-telegraph  promptly  answer  that 
yelL  As  in  a  dream  I  saw  the  patent 
life-buoy,   smartly   let   go    from   the 
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fridge,  rush  past  me,  sending  op  a 
column  of  black  smoke. 

The  knocking  of  the  engines  died 
away,  and  then  the  ship  shuddered  as 
they  were  reversed.  As  in  a  dream 
the  decks,  so  lately  empty  and  silent, 
were  swarming  with  people.  They 
were  all  peering  back  over  our  course, 
and  they  were  all  asking  what  had 
happened,  who  had  fallen  overboard. 
I  kept  well  In  the  background,  know- 
ing that  the  boat  which  had  gone 
away  would  explain  everything  in 
good  time.  But  through  the  crowd 
came  one,  and  she  was  looking  for 
me,  and  then  the  dream  ended.  It  was 
the  child's  mother,  and  she  said 
"Where's  Tommie,  steward?"  The 
boat  was  long  away.  Then  as  she 
began  to  come  our  way,  glass  after 
glass  was  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
Then  glass  after  glass  went  back  to  its 
case,  and  the  owner  went  quietly 
away.  There  was  no  Tommie  in  the 
boat,  only  the  dripping  figure  of  the 
man  who  had  done  too  late  and  in  vain 
what  I  might  have  done  promptly  and 
successfully.  After  steaming  round 
on  what  we  all  knew  was  a  vain 
search,  we  continued  once  more  on  our 
course. 

I  was  not,  however,  by  keeping  In 
the  background,  to  escape  the  ordeal 
of  being  examined  as  to  how  the  child 
had  gone  overboard.  When  his  would- 
be  rescuer  denied  all  knowledge  of 
what  had  occurred  and  pointed  to  me 
as  being  the  man  who  must  know 
something  about  it,  I  had  to  give  my 
version  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  I 
could  see  that  it  was  not  looked  on 
as  a  satisfactory  account  Still  no  one 
could,  at  least  openly,  blame  a  steward 
for  not  jumping  overboard  to  save  life; 
and  no  one  knew  I  could  swim  like  a 
fish.  But  a  steward  came  along  pres- 
ently and  told  me  to  hand  over  my 
deck-steward's  armlet  and  to  go  below 
to  the  purser:  and  I  here  received  no- 
tice of  dismissal.    I  had  been  respon- 


sible for  the  child's  safety  during  the 
lunch  hour:  and  I  had  not  shouted 
"Man  overboard."  Had  I  anything  to 
say?  No,  I  had  nothing.  I  was  sent 
to  duty  below. 

Had  my  fellow-stewards  shunned  or 
refused  to  speak  to  me  it  could  not 
have  been  worse  for  me.  My  own 
feelings  supplied  all  the  misery  that 
my  human  nature  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  received 
sympathy  for  what  was  termed  my 
bad  luck,  as  is  often  the  case  among 
subordinates  who  happen  to  fall  fonl 
of  their  employers.  It  was  all  one  to 
me.  A  man  less  of  a  coward  would 
have  thrown  himself  overboard  rather 
than  have  that  mother's  face  haunting 
him.  I  can  hardly  even  now  bear  to 
think  of  an  interview  I  had  with  her 
on  the  day  that  she  left  the  ship,  when 
she  told  me  she  did  not  blame  me. 
that  I  was  not  to  blame  myself,  and 
gave  me  one  of  the  child's  trinkets. 

One  has  read  of  the  bludgeoning*  of 
Fate — I  knew  from  that  day  that  my 
most  miserable  failing  had  been  blud- 
geoned out  of  me. 

I  was  at  sea  for  many  years  after 
this:  but  perhaps  the  hardest  blow  of 
all  was  that  Fate  never  gave  me  an- 
other chance.    It  can  never  come  now. 

VIII. 

This  was  the  story  of  him  whom 
I  have  called  John  Smith.  It  was  told 
in  June.  And  his  chance  came  before 
that  summer  was  dead.  And  this  Is 
how  he  used  his  chance.    * 

A  fine  morning  with  a  tang  of  au- 
tumn in  it  had  turned  into  a  gusty, 
dirty  forenoon.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
it  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  and  more 
coming.  And  by  sundown  more,  much 
more  wind  had  come,  and  was  blow- 
ing into  the  jaws  of  our  little  bay. 
The  sea  had  got  up,  and  was  booming 
continually  on  the  beach  beneath  the 
shriller  note  of  the  wind.  All  the  boats 
had  been  dragged  well  up  off  shore, 
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and  the  bathing  machines  partially 
blocked  our  little  street  By  eight 
o'clock  someone  who  possessed  a  wind- 
gauge  said  it  was  blowing  hurricane 
force,  i.  e.,  over  ninety  miles  an  hour, 
and  coasting  vessels  don't  expect  that 
sort  of  a  blow  in  September.  Under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  we  had  remained  out, 
enjoying  the  frantic  turmoil  of  wind 
and  wave,  till  dinner-time.  We  were 
not  half  through  that  meal,  when  there 
was  a  stir  without;  and  word  went 
round  that  there  was  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress, burning  blue  flares  and  coming 
ashore.  As  we  fought  our  way  on  to 
the  lawn,  up  went  a  rocket  from  the 
beach,  but  the  hurricane  blew  it  straight 
up,  and  then  inland.  A  tremendous 
sea  was  now  running,  the  broken  wa- 
ter glimmering  faintly  through  the 
darkness.  And  the  noise  of  sea  and 
wind  was  mingled  In  one  fearful 
sound.  When  we  got,  somehow,  down 
to  the  beach,  we  found  a  group  of 
men  gathered  round  a  lantern.  From 
them  we  learnt  that  the  vessel,  a 
coasting  ketch,  had  driven  right  into 
the  bay.  and  had  now  struck  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  where  we  were. 
She  still  lived— that  and  her  build 
could  be  seen  by  an  occasional  flare 
that  she  burnt  Another  rocket,  and 
another,  went  up,  and  each  time  a 
failure.  The' wind  was  too  terrific  for 
any  hope  from  that  means.  It  was 
when  the  last  rocket  failed  that  John 
Smith  had  his  long-looked-for  chance. 
We  were  now  gathered  under  the  lee 
of  a  wall,  where  we  could  hear  our- 
selves speak,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty. There  was  the  usual  last  des- 
perate chance,  if  man  there  was 
who  could  be  found  to  take  it 
Though  the  sea  was  tremendous,  the 
vessel  Jay  close  in.  scarce  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  beach.  A  strong 
swimmer  might  possibly  carry  a  line 
to  her.  Present  were  several  young 
men  and  stout  swimmers.  But  It 
was  not  amongst  them  (small  blame 


to  them)  that  the  man  was  found, 
John  Smith  was  the  man.  Without 
a  word  he  began  to  strip,  paying  scant 
attention  to  remonstrances.  To  one 
more  insistent  than  the  rest,  who  said 
that  Smith  was  too  old  to  have  "any 
business"  to  attempt  what  seemed  im- 
possible to  younger  and  stronger  swim- 
mers, he  replied,  "And  what  do  you 
know  about  my  business,  my  friend?" 
The  words  conveyed  no  special  mean- 
ing  to  any  one  there  saving  the 
speaker  and  two  of  us:  and  we  knew 
that  he  was  going  down  to  do  his 
business  in  great  waters,  and  that  that 
business  was  the  washing  away  of 
the  stain  that  lay  across  a  lifetime 

No  British  longshoremen  may  refuse 
to  permit  even  the  smallest  chance  of 
help  to  a  vessel  in  distress.  So  John 
Smith  stripped,  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  and  the  last  hope  had  died  out  that 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  floated  a  line 
ashore,  buoyed  to  a  cask — there  were 
men  en  the  lookout  for  this  op  and 
down  the  beach, — skilful  hands  ad- 
justed the  light  line  about  his  shoul- 
ders, and  again  we  battled  our  way  to 
the  beach.  Here  three  men,  a  fourth 
nursing  the  lantern,  tended  the  slack 
of  the  line.  Closer  to  the  sea  stood 
Smith,  his  white  body  glimmering  in 
the  darkness.  A  huge  seventh  wave 
loomed  out  of  the  murk,  grew  sud- 
denly white,  crashed  on  the  beach,  and 
then  went  snarling  back  and  back  over 
the  shingles.  Then  the  white  body 
disappeared  into  the  sound  and  into 
utter  darkness.  The  line  began  to  slip 
out  and  out:  the  lantern  told  us  that 
much.  Twenty  yards  went  Then  a 
check.  Then  it  started  again— thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  yards.  The  swimmer 
must  be  nearing  the  vessel  now. 
But  no  more  line  went  out 


They  hauled  handsomely  on  the 
line  and  brought  back,  and  retrieved 
from  the  back-wash  of  the  wave  that 
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helped  It  to  shore,  all  that  remained 
of  John  Smith. 

The  last  flare  burnt  out,  and  soon 
wreckage  began  to  come  ashore. 

That  vessel  with  all  hands,  and 
many  another,  caught  out  on  that  fear- 

Blaekwood's  Masiiln*. 


ful  September  night,  was  lost  But  all 
that,  somehow,  seemed  a  small  matter, 
when  next  day  we  looked  on  the  face 
of  one  recently  alive  and  broken. 
Now,  dead,  certainly,  but  .  .  .  mended. 


"IF  EVERY  PACE  WERE  FRIENDLY." 


It  actually  happens  to  moat  of  us 
wihen  we  are  born,  and  for  some 
time  after;  but  this  must  be  simply 
because  we  are  weak.  Few  Infants 
are  beautiful;  still  fewer  meritorious; 
and  indeed  the  friendliest  face  of  all 
Is  hers  whom  our  one  exploit  has  Just 
afflicted  with  intolerable  pain.  To 
some  of  us  again  It  will  happen  when 
we  die,  and  again  (I  suspect)  because 
we  are  helpless  and  nothing  matters. 
We  protest  against  the  first  Insult 
with  a  feeble  wailing: — 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born 

child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around 

thee  smiled. 

To  the  last  we  oppose  that  mask  of 
scorn,  calm,  set,  impassive,  which 
even  a  weakling  must  win  In  the  end, 
— yea,  though  all  his  days  'have  been 
spent  In  truckling  to  his  fellows.  In 
the  Interim  we  have  one  Job  to  do  in 
the  world  and  he  to  whom  every  face 
Is  friendly  may  be  sure  that  he  Is 
shirking  it 

When  this  question  was  posited,  I 
passed  it  on  to  Cynthia,  my  "dear 
critic  of  the  hearth."  "You,  of  all 
men!"  she  commented,  having  reason 
only  too  dire  to  know  my  instinct  for 
lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs— or 
rather,  for  causes  that  have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  beliefs  that  still  await  the 
compliment  of  betrayal.  In  truth  on 
ninety-nine  points  out  of  the  hundred 
she  finds  me  a  dubious,  hesitating 
Christian;  whereas  on  the  hundredth 
I  am  (to  her  equal  if  not  greater  disap- 


pointment) firm  as  a  rock.  The  rock 
stands  on  no  base  of  doctrine,  though 
I  drag  in  doctrine  to  support  it  when 
we  argue  across  the  table.  I  have 
an  in  urable  trick  of  liking  my  ad- 
versary. 

She,  always  practical,  demands  to 
know  if  I  agree  with  mine  adversary 
while  In  the  way  with  him;  and  then 
undoubtedly  she  may  score  a  point 
But  I  yet  maintain  that  an  enemy 
serves  you  more  constantly  than  a 
friend,  for  he  seldom  dieappointo.  It  is 
good  sense  if  poor  rhyme,  that 

He  who  would  love  his  fellow  men 
Most  not  expect  too  much  of  them. 

We  expect  too  much  of  friends,  too 
little  of  enemies,  and  so  the  enemies 
get  more  than  their  share  of  chances. 
Upon  us,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  an 
obligation  to  be  more  constant  in 
amity  than  In  hate,  especially  in  public 
life.  "It  Is  our  business,"  says  Burke, 
"to  cultivate  friendships  and  to  Incur 
enmities;  to  have  both  strong,  but 
both  selected;  in  the  one  to  be  placa- 
ble, in  the  other  immovable."  A  man 
is  permitted  to  rest  under  illusion  con- 
cerning his  friends,  as  woe  betide  him 
If  he  do  not  cherish  a  lifelong  Illusion 
concerning  his  wife!  But  if  he  truly 
desires  to  see  himself  steadily  as 
others  see  him  as  a  help  to  the  know 
thyself  recommended  by  sages,  let  him 
keep  an  eye  on  his  enemies  rather 
than  any  looking-glass  which  reflects 
him  in  his  favorite  postures.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  man  whose  hate  of  an- 
other man  went  deep  as  hell.    In  the 
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end  he  could  endure  the  other  man  no 
moment  longer;  bo  he  killed  him  and 
buried  him  (as  nearly  as  he  could  to 
hell).  But  the  corpse  was  no  sooner 
out  of  the  way  than  the  survivor  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  a  loneliness,  which 
turned  into  an  unendurable  restless- 
ness and  drove  him  at  length  to  visit 
the  grave  and  disinter  his  victim.  He 
dug  lower,  in  the  end  tossing  aside  his 
spade  and  digging  with  clawed  hands, 
ghoulishly.  So  he  dug  until,  laying 
bare  a  face,  he  gazed  and  recognized 
it  for  his  own. 

Of  all  parables  known  to  me  this  is 
about  the  truest  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  counte* 
nance  of  his— enemy,  and  is  sharpened 
and  shaped  by  it  I  am  not  preaching 
that  in  public  life  a  man  shall  be  a 
Phocion  or  a  Ooriolanus.  Ooriolanus 
held  his  fellow-creatures  in  a  scorn 
which  (had  he  possessed  logic)  stulti- 
fied all  service  of  them.  He  was,  to 
be  short,  a  mere  monstrous  egoist  I 
/think  better  of  Phocion  for  the  legacy 
which,  when  his  countrymen  put  him 
to  death,  he  left  to  his  son—  "Bid  him 
never  revenge  the  wrong  the  Athe- 
nians do  me."  That  was  noble;  it 
anticipated  practically  on  the  lips  of 
a  man  going  to  his  doom  a  truth  which 
Marcos  Aurelius  afterwards  expressed 
at  leisure: — "The  best  kind  of  revenge 
is,  not  to  become  like  unto  them."  Yet 
I  am  sure  Phocion  was  vain  and 
wrong  when,  making  a  speech  which 
the  public  interrupted  with  applause, 
he  turned  to  a  friend  at  his  elbow  and 
asked,  "Have  I  said  anything  foolish?" 
If  he  so  despised  assent  why  need  he 
fcave  made  any  speech  at  all?  Unless 
a  man  be  hopeful  of  some  power  to 
persuade  I  cannot  conceive  what  busi- 
ness he  has.  or  can  think  he  has,  upon 
a  platform. 

We  are  here,  as  I  suppose,  to  strive 
with  the  multitude;  not  to  be  its  slaves 
and  as  little  to  be  Its  scorners,  to  per- 
suade it,  and  as  a  preliminary,  to  un- 


derstand it;  to  understand  even  its 
wrath,  for  its  wrath  at  best  pays  us 
the  compliment  of  being  interested  In 
us.  If  we  believe  with  Ecclesiasticus, 
that  no  man  is  more  faithful  than  the 
counsel  of  our  own  •heart,  that  "a 
man's  mind  is  sometimes  wont  to  tell 
him  more  than  seven  watchmen  that 
sit  above  in  a  high  tower" — and  if  we 
have  the  pluck  to  stand  by  that  belief, 
we  may  likely  enough  at  some  time  in 
our  lives  find  that  wrath  denounces  us 
as  enemies  of  our  country  or  of  re- 
ligion, and  be  under  the  bitter  neces- 
sity of  learning,  with  Ibsen's  Doctor 
Stockmann,  that  the  strongest  man  on 
earth  is  lie  who  stands  alone.  How 
terrible,  for  example,  was  that  ordeal 
of  a  nation's  hate  through  which 
'  Bright  and  Cobden  passed  m  the  first 
year  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  how 
gloriously  they  stood  It!  Recall  Brlghtfs 
letter,  written  in  the  worst  of  K,  to 
a  Mayor  of  Manchester  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the 
Patriotic  Fund: — 

"You  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot 
go  with  you:  I  will  have  no  part  in 
this  terrible  crime.  My  hands  shall  be 
unstained  with  the  blood  that  is  being 
shed.  The  necessity  of  maintaining 
themselves  in  office  may  influence  an 
Administation;  delusions  may  mislead 
a  people;  Vettel  may  afford  you  a  law 
and  a  defence.  But  no  respect  for 
men  who  form  a  Government,  no  re- 
gard I  have  for  going  with  the  stream, 
and  no  fear  of  being  deemed  wanting 
in  patriotism,  shall  Influence  me  in 
favor  of  a  policy  which  in  my  con- 
science I  believe  to  be  as  criminal  be- 
fore God  as  It  is  destructive  of  the 
true  interest  of  my  country." 

There  are  cranks  in  this  world, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  shape  their 
actions  with  an  eye  on  posterity. 
There  are  even  stranger  cranks— and  I 
think  Phocion  was  one— who  would 
seem  to  posture  for  the  approval  of  anti- 
quity.    ("D n  the  age.     I   will 

write    for    antiquity!"    vowed    Lamb 
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when  an  editor  rejected  a  sonnet  of 
his  as  likely  to  shock  the  contemporary 
public.)  But  the  above  letter  of 
Bright'*  has  no  sly  glance  forward,  or 
backward,  or  upward  at  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  that  date,  the  nation's 
watchmen  seated  above  in  the  high 
tower;  but  inward,  upon  the  counsel  of 
his  own  heart,  and  to  be  fired  by  the 
pride  of  his  own  manliness.  "A  little 
touch  of  something  like  pride,"  says 
an  old  seventeenth  century  writer,  "is 
seated  in  the  true  sense  of  a  man's 
own  greatness,  without  which  his  hu- 
mility and  modesty  would  be  con- 
temptible virtues!" 

Indeed  a  man  has  in  the  end  less  to 
fear  from  this  wrath  of  the  public 
than  from  the  smiles  of  a  world  that 
would  allure  him  to  be  one  with  it, 
and  one  at  the  same  time  with  the 
flesh  and  the  deviL  When  the  power- 
ful change  their  face  and  flatter  us, 
that  is  the  time  to  beware.  There 
lies  the  crisis,  to  maintain  good  man- 
ners and  yet  keep  up  the  combat  "It 
is  easy,"  says  Emerson,  "to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  soii- 
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tude  to  live  after  one's  own;  but  the 
great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness the  independence  of  solitude. 

Yet  I  suppose  we  all  have  a  longing 
to  end  well-beloved.  But  a  few  of  us 
can  nope  for  any  continuance  of  fame; 
and  as  the  poorest  look  forward  to 
something  of  a  funeral,  so  the  mass  of 
the  better-to-do  hanker  for  a  handful 
at  least  of  genuine  mourners: — 

All  I  can 

My  worldly  strife  shall  be; 

They  one  day  say  of  me,  ! 

"He  died  a  good  old  man." 

The  shortest  way  to  this  would  seem 
to  be  by  living  bravely,  loving  where 
we  can,  dealing  courteously,  endeavor- 
ing to  give  our  adversaries  credit  for 
good  Intentions.  No  one — if  men  were 
frank— can  give  us  slzpennyworth  of 
information  concerning  any  other 
world  we  may  inhabit;  but  there's  a 
pleasure  in  leaving  a  name  to  call  up, 
when  men  happen  to  remember  it,  a 
certain  light  in  the  eyes  and  the  im- 
pulsive words,  "I  wish  you  had  known 

him!" 

Arthur  Quitter  Vouch, 


THE  RAVEN. 


As  a  breeding  bird  the  raven  has 
long  been  exterminated  in  this  county 
— Shropshire— but  in  the  spring  of 
1010  a  pair  were  seen  for  a  month  or 
two  in  the  very  valley  among  the 
Church  Stretton  hills  where  ravens 
used  to  nest  in  bygone  times.  This 
may  only  have  been  a  coincidence,  but 
it  was  at  least  a  very  curious  one. 
The  attachment  of  ravens  to  some  par- 
ticular locality  has  been  only  too  well 
tested  in  other  districts,  where  the 
unfortunate  birds  have  endeavored 
year  after  year  to  make  their  nests, 
only  to  be  robbed,  if  not  shot  at  In 
several  cases,  where  one  of  the  pair 
was  killed  the  other  disappeared,  to 
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return  shortly  with  a  fresh  mate — 
this  went  on  until  both  were  de- 
stroyed. The  distance  covered  by  the 
birds  when  on  such  journeys  must 
have  been  enormous,  though  when  one 
considers  their  great  stretch  of  wing 
it  is  not  so  incredible.  It  also  seems 
strange  that  the  surviving  bird  could 
so  readily  find  a  mate,  but  no  doubt 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  unat- 
tached ones  about — bachelors  or  spin- 
sters as  the  case  may  be — who  would 
readily  accept  an  eligible  match  in 
the  shape  of  a  raven  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  really  nice  nesting-place. 

In  defence  of  their  home,  a  pair  of 
ravens  are  very  bold,  and  some  time 
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ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the 
weekjy  papers  an  account  of  two  at- 
tacking and  driving  off  a  golden  eagle. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  Scotch  deer  for- 
ests, and  the  ravens  had  their  home 
on  a  hill-side,  but  when  a  great  eagle 
came  sailing  lazily  past — it  seemed 
from  the  description  that  the  bigger 
bird  had  just  had  a  heavy  meal —  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  fly  at  the  "monarch 
of  the  air,**  whom  they  worried  so 
much  that  he  hurried  off,  nor  did 
the  smaller  birds  desist  until  they 
bad  driven  him  quite  away,  when 
they  returned  with  croaks  of 
triumph. 

The  voice  of  the  raven  cannot  be 
called  musical,  and  many  superstitions 
are  founded  on  Its  croak.  In  the  nur- 
sery rhyme  the  farmer's  mare  did  not 
tumble  down  until  the  raven  croaked, 
and  it  la  said  to  be  extraordinarily  un- 
lucky to  hear  one;  however,  I  had  al- 
ways desired  to  know  what  the  sound 
was  like,  and  when  offered  a  couple 
of  young  birds  as  pets  I  accepted  with 
delight,  thoughts  of  the  wonderful 
raven  that  Dickens  wrote  of  in 
Barncbp  Ru&gt  floating  through  my 
mind  as  I  did  so.  The  two  young  ra- 
vens arrived  by  an  evening  train  at 
our  little  country  station.  I  was  not 
there  to  meet  them  myself,  but  the 
boy  who  was  sent  to  fetch  them  told 
me  all  about  it. 

"I  sees  the  guard  put  a  big  basket 
out  on  the  platform,  and  then  that  there 
station-master  went  to  pick  it  up,  but 
the  birds  inside  gave  sich  a  caw,  an* 
didn't  he  Jump,  Miss!  An'  he  says  to 
me,  'call  'em  birds,  they  sounds  more 
like  an  engine  letting  off  steam!'  " 

Such  was  the  account  the  boy  gave 
me  as  we  stooped  over  the  basket, 
cutting  knots  in  string  and  endeavoring 
to  release  the  captives.  At  last  we 
had  the  cover  off,  and  a  great  black 
bird  flopped  out  almost  into  the  lad's 
face  and  away  round  the  room.  The 
youth  gave  a  frightened  yell  and  al- 


most tumbled  backwards,  but,  crying1' 
to  him  to  hold  number  two,  I  soon 
caught  the  first,  and  then  we  took  them 
to  their  cage,  which  was  a  fair-sized 
building  of  wire-netting. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  traditional 
character  of  these  birds  I  suggested 
calling  them  Satan  and  the  Bvil  One, 
but  the  names  did  not  meet  with  pub- 
lic approval,  and  Ben  and  Joe  was 
what  they  were  eventually  named.  At 
first  the  latter  names  really  seemed 
the  more  appropriate,  for  two  more 
quiet,  timid,  or  well-behaved  creatures 
one  could  not  have  wished  to  meet 
with.  They  never  uttered  a  sound  ex- 
cept when  frightened,  which  was  not 
seldom,  for  considering  they  had  been 
bred  in  captivity  they  were  far  from 
tame.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  appreciate 
my  efforts  to  hand-feed  them — they 
had  only  Just  left  the  nest  and  could 
not  yet  feed  themselves — which  had 
this  advantage,  they  very  quickly 
learnt  to  pick  up  little  bits  of  meat  for 
themselves.  However,  I  saw  that  in 
this  way  I  should  never  get  them 
really  tame,  so  went  and  consulted  our 
cook — to  have  an  ally  in  the  cook  Is 
a  very  useful  thing  where  animals  and 
birds  are  concerned — who  soon  agreed 
to  take  the  ravens  under  her  special 
care  if  I  clipped  their  wings  and 
placed  them  in  the  walled-in  yard  that 
the  kitchen  doors  opened  Into.  Here 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  plenty 
of  society,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
things  to  eat,  such  as  scraps  that  the 
cook  might  happen  to  have  at  her  dis- 
posal. For  the  first  few  days  no  one 
would  have  known  the  birds  were  In 
the  yard,  save  for  a  notice  affixed  to 
the  door,  "Please  Shut  this  Boor,  be- 
cause of  the  Ravens,"  but  at  the  end 
of  a  week  they  left  their  retreat  in 
the  coal-hole  and  began  to  explore;  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  they  had  in- 
vaded the  kitchen,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  they  had  lost  all  fear,  and  be- 
come,   as    their   friend   the   cook   ax- 
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pressed  it,  "as  bold  as  brass,  if  not  a 
good  bit  worse!" 

Soon  they  could  only  be  kept  out  of 
tto  house  by  always  shutting  the 
deans,  and  gradually  the  mild,  meek. 
Innocent  'birds  began  to  develop  very 
decided  characters*  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  such  commonplace  names  as 
Ben  and  Joe — the  cook  was  teard  to 
say,  "Devils,  devils!  They're  worss 
than  devils!"  Indeed  they  had  become 
the  veriest  imps  of  mischief.  As  an 
example,  though  provided  with  a  tin 
of  water  in  which  to  bathe — which 
they  did  daily — when  they  found  a 
basin  in  the  back  kitchen,  with  a  large 
cabbage  laid  inside  it,  these  two  birds 
pulled  the  vegetable  out  on  to  the 
sink,  and  thence  on  to  the  floor;  after 
which  they  got  into  the  pan  and  pro- 
ceeded to  splash  the  water  over  their 
shiny  black  feathers,  and  Incidentally 
far  and  wide  over  the  floor,  but  when 
they  heard  footsteps  It  did  not  take 
them  a  second  to  jump  out,  off  the 
sink,  through  the  door,  and  hop  away 
to  their  refuge  the  coal-hole,  where 
they  croaked  loudly  to  each  other. 

They  were,  and  are — for  I  have 
them  at  the  moment  of  writing  and 
can  hear  their  voices  raised  in  protest 
on  some  subject  or  other — very  fond 
of  washing,  hardly  ever  missing  a 
daily  tub,  and  always  taking  it  to- 
gether. For  Instance.  Joe,  after  hesi- 
tating on  the  verge  of  the  cold  water 
for  some  seconds,  steps  hesitatingly  in 
and  splashes  a  few  drops  over  his 
shoulders;  whereupon  Ben  comes  hop- 
ping up,  gives  Joe  a  poke,  makes  him 
get  out — which  he  does  with  ruffled 
feathers,  making  strange  sounds  in 
his  throat— and  gets  in  Instead.  Joe 
will  not  wait  long.  Soon  he  turns 
Ben  out,  gets  in  again  and  has  a  fur- 
ther splash  about.  And  so  they  go 
on,  first  one  and  then  the  other  being 
in  the  pan,  until  both  are  as  wet  "as 
a  drowned  rat,"  and  the  water  is 
black    with    coal-dust    washed    from 


their  plumage.  When  at  last  they 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  damper  they  retire  to  the  top- 
most lump  of  coal  in  the  "coal-hole," 
and  dry  and  preen  their  feathers. 

It  is  among  the  coal  that  they  hide 
their  bigger  treasures,  for  they  are 
great  at  secreting  things,  but  small 
objects  are  placed  carefully  in  holes 
that  they  have  drilled  in  the  soft  sand- 
stone of  one  of  the  yard  walls.  It  is 
astonishing  what  holes  they  have  dug 
out  with  their  strong  beaks  between 
the  blocks  of  stone,  and  in  one  or  two 
spots  into  the  rock  Itself.  Here  they 
bring  any  small  pieces  of  food  they 
have  over,  push  it  into  one  of  the 
holes,  tucking  any  stray  bit  in  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  finally  ram  in 
two  or  three  ivy  leaves  or  a  few  bits 
of  straw  so  that  nothing  shall  be  visi- 
ble. Uneatable  things  that  happen  to 
take  their  fancy  are  treated  in   the 

same  manner,   and  I  have  seen  Joe 

• 

stow  away  a  brightly  colored  marble, 
the  stump  of  a  yellow  pencil,  and  a 
bit  of  rag,  one  after  the  other,  but 
never  forgetting  to  hide  them  with 
leaves,  which  precaution  is  very  nec- 
essary as  they  love  to  steal  from  one 
another— an  extra  loud  cry  generally 
meaning  that  the  owner  of  some  spec- 
ial treasure  has  caught  his  brother 
carrying  it  off  and  is  pursuing  him 
round  and  round  the  yard. 

They  usually  settle  their  differences 
without  much  loss  of  time;  indeed, 
there  appears  to  be  the  greatest  affec- 
tion between  the  two  birds,  and  one 
may  frequently  see  them  caressing 
each  other  with  their  great  strong  bills 
in  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  man- 
ner. Should  they  lose  sight  of  one 
another  their  anxiety  is  Intense;  but 
they  are  seldom  apart*  for  whatever 
the  one  does  so  does  number  two! 
They  always  combine  their  efforts, 
whether  bent  on  mischief  or  defence 
against  a  common  foe;  for  Instance, 
should  one  of  the  cats  appear  in  the 
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kitchen  doorway,  perhaps  venturing 
a  few  steps  into  the  yard,  they  will  at 
once  cease  the  tug-of-war  that  they 
were  having  with  a  small  stick,  and 
after  glancing  at  each  other  with  shin- 
ing grey  eyes  (their  eyes  are  the  least 
black  part  of  them)  proceed  to  the 
attack. 

Puss  has  perhaps  come  a  few  paces 
out  into  the  yard  and  sat  down  to  lick 
her  paws  and  wash  her  face,  though 
keeping  a  cautious  eye  on  one  of  the 
ravens  who  peeps  at  her  from  behind 
the  pump.  While  Ben  engages  her 
attention  in  this  fashion,  Joe  is  stealth- 
ily creeping  up  behind  her;  a  step  at 
a  time,  one  by  one  he  comes,  walking 
sideways  like  a  crab,  and  looking  the 
personification  of  wickedness.  At  last 
he  is  within  reach  of  her  tail,  which 
is  stretched  out  on  the  pavement,  and 
which  she  gives  an  occasional  twitch 
to  as  she  keeps  a  doubtful  eye  on 
Ben.  Joe  pauses,  then  takes  one  more 
hesitating  step,  and  very  gingerly  an- 
other— suddenly  he  leans  forward 
and  tweaks  the  tip  of  that  twitching 
tail!  With  a  frantic  mew  the  cat 
springs  round,  but  Joe  is  already  half- 
way across  the  yard,  and  her  other  foe 
•hopping  out  from  the  shelter  of  the 
pump  gives  her  another  pinch  from 
that  side!  So  it  goes  on,  whichever 
way  the  cat  turns  there  is  a  bird 
ready  to  pull  her  tail,  and  at  last  poor 
puss  beats  a  hasty  retreat,  spitting 
furiously,  and  with  all  her  dignity 
upset;  indeed,  it  takes  quite  half  an 
hour's  licking  and  cleaning  before  she 
feels  that  she  is  presentable  again. 

The  feud  began  through  the  cats 
stealing  the  birds'  foods,  but  they 
seldom  venture  to  do  so  now. 

Nominally  the  ravens  are  fed  on 
rabbit  flesh,  but  all  sorts  of  other 
things  are  included  in  their  diet,  for 
there  is  very  little  they  will  not  eat 
when  they  think  it  is  stolen.  They 
carry  off  from  the  kitchen  almost 
everything   they    can    lay    their   bills 


upon:  raw  potatoes,  green  peas,  butter, 
bread,  cheese,  meat — either  cooked  or 
raw — dog  biscuit;  indeed,  all  comes 
alike,  even  uneatable  things,  such  as 
spoons  being  carried  off  and  hidden 
among  the  coal.  Butter  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  treat  that  can  be  offered 
them,  and  they  will  take  it  off  one's 
fingers  with  the  uttermost  gentleness, 
not  even  giving  the  smallest  pinch  by 
mistake.  Next  to  butter  in  their  esti- 
mation comes  cheese,  and  they  will 
even  fly  up  on  to  my  knees  when  I 
am  sitting  down  to  get  a  piece  if  I 
have  some  in  my  hands. 

The  way  the  ravens  catch  is  quite 
extraordinary.  I  have  never  seen  a 
dog  to  equal  them;  they  do  not  open 
their  bills,  but  just  nip  up  anything 
that  is  flung  to  them.  I  have  seen  my 
brother  take  a  handful  of  peas  and 
throw  them  one  by  one  to  Ben;  the 
bird  never  missed  a  catch  unless  the 
pea  was  very  badly  thrown,  and,  as 
he  did  not  want  to  eat  all  that  were 
given  him,  he  held  them  in  his  beak 
until  the  pouch  in  his  lower  jaw  was 
nearly  bursting,  and  yet  he  went  on 
catching!  At  last  he  took  his  beakful 
of  treasures  and  hid  them  in  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  wall. 

The  staple  food  of  these  birds  is, 
as  I  said  before,  rabbit,  but  they  also 
have  rats,  mice,  and  birds  when  any 
chance  to  be  killed,  though  on  one  or 
two  occasions  they  have  done  the  kill- 
ing for  themselves.  One  day  an  innocent 
little  duckling  found  its  way  into  the 
raven's  dominion,  but  Joe  quickly  cap- 
tured it,  carried  it  off  to  the  coal-hole, 
and  before  it  could  be  rescued  he  had 
stilled  its  squeaks  for  ever,  nor  did  it 
take  the  two  of  them  long  to  dispose 
of  the  body! 

When  eating  a  rabbit  the  ravens 
generally  pull  out  and  swallow  its 
eyes,  for  eyes  they  evidently  consider 
a  special  tid-blt;  indeed,  they  often 
have  quite  angry  disputes  as  to  which 
shall  have  them,  but  it  is  Ben  woo 
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generally  secures  them.  Ben,  tbongb 
slightly  the  smaller  of  the  two  birds, 
is  certainly  master — or  can  it  be  mis- 
tress? This  raven  is  always  referred 
to  as  "he"  but  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  "she"  would  not  be  more  cor* 
rect;  however,  the  name  Ben  gener- 
ally settles  which  pronoun  shall  be 
used,  yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  when 
poor  Joe  gets  so  "bullied,"  he  is  liter- 
ally being  well  hen-pecked. 

Excepting  the  very  slightest  dif- 
ference in  size,  and  that  perhaps  Joe 
has  a  trifle  the  broader  head,  they 
are  exactly  alike,  and  it  requires  a 
good  acquaintance  with  them  before 
one  can  tell  them  apart;  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however  alike  they  may 
be  in  the  matter  of  glossy  black  plum- 
age, in  character  they  are  quite  differ- 
ent. Ben  is  a  more  cautious  bird  than 
Joe,  while  the  latter  though  so  bold 
with  friends  la  certainly  the  more 
timid  when  strangers  are  about.  In- 
deed both  birds  dislike  people,  cats  or 
dogs  they  are  not  acquainted  with, 
and,  when  any  person  they  do  not 
know  appears,  they  promptly  retire 
into  their  stronghold,  the  coal-hole, 
whence  they  survey  the  new  comer  in 
safety. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  allow  them 
their  liberty,  for  I  do  not  think  as 
long  as  their  wings  are  kept  partly 
clipped  that  they  will  attempt  to 
go  away  from  the  place  that 
they  now  look  upon  as  home, 
but  other  people  will  not  hear  of  it: 
they  recount  the  deaths  of  those  young 
ducklings  that  rashly  came  into  the 
yard,  and  point  to  the  way  both  ra- 
vens rush  to  the  door  whenever  they 
hear  a  duck  quack  or  a  chicken 
squeak,  and  turning  their  heads  up- 
side down  gaze  with  longing  eyes 
through  the  tiny  crack  at  the  bottom! 
No,  indeed  it  would  never  do  to  allow 
such  wicked  birds  their  liberty  I  am 
told.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  probably  would  do  a  good  deal 


of  damage  by  eating  eggs,  and  perhaps 
young  chickens,  for,  apart  from  what 
one  knows  they  can  do  in  this  way, 
the  very  shape — slightly  curved — of 
their  great  strong  beaks  shows  that 
naturally  they  are  flesheaters  more 
than  vegetarians.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, both  Ben  and  Joe  will  eat  green 
peas  and  potatoes,  but  not  with  any 
great  relish,  nor  does  fruit  seem  to 
appeal  to  them  very  much.  Ben  will 
not  touch  it,  though  Joe  does  not  mind 
strawberries  and  gooseberries.  In  a 
wild  state  a  raven's  diet  must  be  very 
varied,  even  more  so  than  any  other 
member  of  that  omnivorous  genus 
the  crows.  No  description  of  carrion 
comes  amiss,  from  a  dead  sheep  to 
fish,  while  even  insects  are  accepted 
thankfully.  One  observer  found  in 
examining  the  castings  that  had  been 
thrown  up  by  a  raven— these  birds 
have  the  power  of  rejecting  the  indi- 
gestible portion  of  their  food  in  the 
same  manner  that  owls  and  hawks  do 
— that  they  were  mainly  composed  of 
the  cocoons  of  the  Oak  Egger  moth: 
evidently  the  raven  had  enjoyed  a 
good  meal  of  the  pupae  which  it  had 
found  in  their  cocoons  on  some  low- 
growing  shrubs. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  bird  may 
sometimes  be  useful  by  destroying 
such  insects,  in  general  it  is  far  from 
being  a  blessing,  and  the  reason  it  is 
so  rapidly  becoming  scarce  in  Great 
Britain  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  where 
game  preserving  is  much  indulged  in 
it  could  never  be  tolerated,  though 
perhaps  one  may  say  this  much  for  it, 
that  as  a  scavenger  it  has  its  uses. 

Talking,  or  rather  writing,  of  it  as 
a  scavenger,  reminds  me  of  what  was 
said  before  concerning  the  bad  charac- 
ter given  it  by  people  of  a  super- 
stitious mind,  and  the  reason  why  be- 
comes much  more  apparent  when  one 
is  intimately  associated  with  a  pair 
of  the  birds.  Given  sufficient  credulity 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  Imagine 
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that  these  bright-eyed,  quick-moving, 
impudent  creatures  -were  evil  spirits 
in  birds'  plumage.  Apart  from  the 
glossiness  of  their  black  feathers, 
black  legs  and  bill  (which  is  even 
black  inside,  the  dark  hue  extending 
to  the  tongue  and  throat),  they  are  so 
intensely  black  that  "black  as  a  ra- 
ven's wing"  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
while  this  sombre  hue  to  ignorant 
minds  seems  a  further  indication  that 
they  are  in  league  with  the  Evil  One, 
Probably  its  real  use  is  to  give  warn- 
ing to  any  more  powerful  bird  that 
they  are  not  worth  attacking,  their 
flesh  being  too  bitter  to  eat  It  is  note- 
worthy that  all  our  English  crows  are 
conspicuously  colored,  and  none  of  the 
flesh-eating  creatures  care  for  their 
meat,  for  it  is  very  bitter  in  every 
case.  However,  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter does  not  occur  to  the  average 
countryman,  and  be  sticks  to  the  old 
tales,  except  in  those  districts  where 
ravens  have  been  so  long  exterminated 
that  their  memory  has  even  gone  from 
old  stories  and  legends,  in  which  the 
magpie  'has  had  to  be  inserted  as  the 
tiero  in  place  of  the  larger  bird. 

If  the  raven  has  a  wicked  look 
when  on  the  alert  there  is  also  some- 
thing almost  awe-inspiring  about  it 
when  at  rest,  or  when  merely  quietly 
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waiting  for  an  opportunity  to*  accom- 
plish some  deed. 

To  show  the  hold  this  bird  had  on 
the  imaginations  of  our  forefathers  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  ancient 
days,  when  hunting  the  deer  was  an 
exact  science  and  the  disposing  of  the 
slaughtered  stag  a  most  solemn  mat- 
ter, a  certain  portion  was  always  el- 
lotted  to  it 

raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 

That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke. 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak? 

wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  allusion  to 
this  custom,  and  In  reference  to  the 
uncanny  way  the  raven  has  of  making 
an  appearance  whenever  there  is  any 
dead  thing  it  can  take  its  share  of. 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  our 
friend  the  raven,  one  may  say  that 
though  many  highly  imaginative  tales 
•have  been  told  of  it,  and  It  has  at 
times  been  sadly  maligned,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  our  English  birds,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  mischievous  where 
game  is  concerned,  but  for  all  that 
worth  protection,  if  only  to  prevent  it 
being  altogether  exterminated,  and 
that  we  will  hope  is  yet  far  far  away, 
for  we  could  ill-afford  to  lose  the  hero 
of  so  much  folk-lore. 

France*  Pitt. 


BACON  OR  SHAKESPEARE  AGAIN. 


Writing  from  Ratisbon  in  the  'eight- 
ies—the 'eighties  of  the  seventeenth 
century — Sir  George  Btherege  amuses 
his  friend  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
by  suggesting  how  very  differently  life 
might  be  conducted  if  we  were  able 
to  reckon  our  years  according  to  the 
Patriarchs.  Etherege,  if  he  had  lived 
at  any  time  within  the  last  half- 
eentury,  would  undoubtedly  have 
added  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  contro- 
versy to  the  list  of  things  that  become 
seasonable  and  possible  in  a  life  of 


nine  hundred  years.  But,  as  the  gen- 
erations at  present  go,  "Bacon  or 
Shakespeare?"  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  most  of  us  put  aside  for 
consideration  at  some  future  time 
Some  of  you  may  one  day  or  another 
have  been  put  into  a  corner  by  this 
or  that  ardent  Baconian,  who  said: 

HONOBIPICABILITU- 

8    14    18  U   17   9    6    9    8     1     9    9  11   9   19   90- 

DINITAV IBUS 

4   9  IS  9  19    1    19  9   9   90   18  =  187 
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To    which    you    discreetly    answered: 
."Very  possibly.    One  day,  when  I  have 
attended     to     some     rather    pressing 
.public  or  private  business,  I  will  look 
into  it"    But  the  years  pass;  "Bacon 
or  Shakespeare?"  still  lurks  reproach- 
fully at  the  back  of  jour  mind;  and  in 
moments  of  more  than  usual  sincerity 
you   realize   that   at   the   moment   of 
death  "Bacon  or  Shakespeare?*'  will  be 
one  of  a  great  host  of  things  too  long 
.neglected. 

But  Andrew  Lang,  in  a  crowded  life, 
found  time  for  Bacon  or  Shakespeare. 
I  find  a  tristful  irony  In  the  circum- 
stance that  his  final  vesdict*  upon  this 
controversy  was  the  work  of  his  last 
years,  published  posthumously.  It  lies 
before  me  as  I  write,  a  solemn  re- 
minder that  even  he,  who  In  his  fine 
manner  of  mingled  pleasantry  and 
scholarship  took  all  knowledge  for  his 
province,  was  in  this  instance  very 
nearly  intercepted.  "Now  or  never," 
this  volume  seems  to  say,  "if  you  hon- 
estly intend  to  go  into  Bacon  or  Shake- 
speare, is  the  time  to  do  so."  More- 
over, this  book  of  Lang  is  more  than 
a  memento  mori  for  the  literary  con- 
science. It  is  a  warning;  but  it  is  also 
,a  bribe.  Not  only  has  Lang  written  a 
closely  reasoned  and  a  very  valuable 
introduction  to  the  minutiae  of  a  sub- 
ject whose  demands  on  a  reader's  eru- 
dition are  usually  quite  appalling.  He 
has  also  managed  to  give  us  an  ex- 
.tremely  entertaining  book.  Lang, 
•apart  from  his  rare  gift  for  lively  ex- 
.  position,  knew  the  full  value  of  an 
occasional  discreet  diversion  from  the 
narrow  way.  Thus,  Baconians  have 
constructed  some  very  ingenious  argu- 
ments upon  the  absence  of  any  strik- 
ing local  tradition  as  to  the  illiterate 
Will  in  his  native  town  of  Stratford. 
Why,  Lang  has  asked  in  his  liveliest 
manner,  should  this  absence  of  local 
tradition  in  an  unlettered  town,  which 

.  i  "Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  the  'Great  Un- 
known." By  Andrew  Lang.  London :  Long- 
mans. 1912.  9s.  net. 


Will  abandoned  in  early  youth  and 
returned  to  in  uneventful  middle-age, 
be  held  in  any  w.ay  remarkable?  He 
continues: 

"In  1806  I  was  an  undergraduate  of 
a  year's  standing  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  certainly  not.  an  unlettered 
academy.  In  that  year  the  early  and 
the  best  poems  of  a  considerable  Bal- 
liol poet  were  published:  he  had  'gone 
down'  some  eight  years  before.  Being 
young  and  green  I  eagerly  sought  for 
traditions  about  Mr.  Swinburne.  One 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  took  a  First 
in  the  final  classical  schools,  told  me 
that  he  was  a  'smug'.  Another,  that, 
as  Mr.,  Swinburne  and  his  friend  (later 
a  Scotch  professor)  were  not  cricketers, 
they  proposed  that  they  should  com- 
bine to  pay  but  a  single  subscription  to 
the  Cricket  Club.  A  third,  a  tutor  of 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  moralist 
and  metaphysician,  merely  smiled  at 
my  early  enthusiasm  and  told  me 
nothing.  A  white-haired  college  ser- 
vant said  that  'Mr.  Swinburne  was  a 
very   quiet  gentleman'  .  .  . 

"A  very  humble  parallel  may  follow. 
Some  foolish  person  went  seeking 
•early  anecdotes  at  my  native  town, 
Selkirk  on  the  Ettrick.  From  an  intel- 
ligent townsman  he  gathered  much 
that  was  true  and  interesting  about 
my  younger  brothers,  who  delighted 
in  horses  and  dogs,  hunted,  shot,  and 
fished,  and  played  cricket;  one  of  them 
bowled  for  Gloucestershire  and  Ox- 
ford. But  about  me  the  Inquiring  lit- 
erary snipe  only  heard  that  * AndrH 
was  aye  the  stupid  ane  o'  the  fam'ly.' 
Yet  I,  too,  had  bowled  for  the  local 
club,  non  sine  gloria!  Even  that  wan 
forgotten." 

Obviously  a  book  upon  Shakespeare  or 
Bacon,  with  diversions  (not  imperti- 
nent to  the  argument:  no  good  diver- 
sions are)  as  pleasant  as  these,  may  be 
read  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  duty. 
Here,  in  fact,  is  the  chance  so  dear 
to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Englishman  of 
laying  up  treasure  simultaneously 
•upon  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Personally  I  have  read  for  pleasure. 
Bacon  or  Shakespeare  Is  still,  for  me. 
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Bacon  or  Shakespeare  Again. 


one  of  the  many  enormous  problems 
that  I  prefer  for  the  moment  to  put 
aside.     But  there  are  two  particular 
assumptions   of    the   Baconians,   ably 
dealt  with  in  this   book  of  Andrew 
Lang,  which  seem  to  me  very  clearly 
to  point  one  or  two  necessary  morals 
of  this  unhappy  time.    First,  there  is 
the  impious  assumption  that  no  good 
thing  could  possibly  come  out  of  Strat- 
ford.   The  Baconians  argue  that  unlet- 
tered, barbarian  Will,  a  poacher,  who 
held   horses   in   London,   and   was   a 
vagabond  under  the  Act,  and  at  most 
had  no  more  Latin  and  Greek  than 
could  be  driven  into  him  at  a  country 
grammar    school — that    this    disrepu- 
table oaf  could  no  more  have  written 
"Hamlet"  than  Bottom  the  ass.    Dis- 
counting the  abuse  which  the  Baconi- 
ans   persistently    shower    upon    poor 
Will,  a  player  in  the  company  of  Bur- 
bage,  for  daring  to  have  stood  between 
illustrious   Verulam  and  his  Just  re- 
nown, this  particular  line  of  argument 
amounts  to  an  assumption  that  genius 
Is  necessarily  made,  not  born;  that,  if 
any  one  of  us  would  write  "Hamlet" 
or  "Macbeth,"  it  must  needs  be  that  a 
University  education  has  shaped  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
This  theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Secondary  Education,  emerging  in  the 
late   nineteenth   century,    Is    now    so 
firmly  rooted  in  our  midst  that  many 
Baconians   solemnly  begin  their  con- 
tention   that    Bacon    is    Shakespeare 
with  the  assumption  that  only  a  B.A. 
who  moved  in  the  very  best  society 
could     successfully     have     furnished 
forth  the  folio  of  1023.    They  openly 
appeal   to  a  generation  which  really 
believes  that  miracles  are  ceased. 

Such,  if,  for  our  moral's  sake,  we 
accept  the  Baconian  view  of  the  life 
and  character  of  unfortunate  Will,  is 
the  first  staggering  assumption  of  the 
Baconians — namely,  that  souls  are  to 
be  saved  with  a  syllabus;  that  genius 
is  only  to  be  found  above  the  wool- 


sack, or  upon  a  platform,  or  in  the 
chair  of  a  duly  elected  Professor  of 
English  Poetry;  that,  because  the 
Stratford  "peasant"  had  neglected  the 
Hundred  Best  Books,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  author  of 
<<Hamlet"  somewhere  else.  The 
second  assumption  is  equally  wonder- 
ful. It  has  to  do  with  what  the  Ba- 
conians have  called  the  SILENCE) 
about  Shakespeare.  Is  it  not  very 
strange,  they  say,  that  so  little  can  be 
discovered  about  the  man  who  wrote 
these  wonderful  plays?  Why  did  he 
make  so  small  a  splash  in  the  world? 
Consider  how  little  we  can  discover 
about  him!    Is  it  not  very  strange? 

Granted.  In  the  view  of  this  twenti- 
eth century  that  has  discovered  the 
uses  of  advertisement,  that  trumpets 
the  reputation  of  its  little  great  ones 
on  every  possible  occasion  and  writes 
their  biographies  before  they  have  de- 
cently expired,  it  is  exceeding  strange 
— a  strangeness  that,  oddly  enough, 
began  to  strike  people  at  about  the 
same  time  as  tjiat  other  miracle  con- 
cerning the  Shakespeare  mystery 
which  we  have  already  examined. 
Perhaps  I  may  at  this  point  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  all  such  as  too 
readily  assume  that  the  world  was 
always  very  much  as  we  know  it  to- 
day a  case  equally  strange  and  dis- 
concerting. Sir  George  Etherege, 
whose  name  I  happened  to  mention  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  was  the 
founder  of  the  English  comedy  of 
manners.  Nobody  knows  when  be 
was  born;  when  or  where  he  was  mar- 
ried; when  he  died;  why  he  began  to 
write  comedies  in  1664;  or  why  he  left 
off  writing  them  in  1676. 

Needless  to  say,  when  I  really  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  into  this  Bacon  or 
Shakespeare  business  I  shall  neither 
admit  that  miracles  are  ceased  nor 
assume  that  a  great  personage  has  al- 
ways of  necessity  employed  a  Press 
agent.    And  I  only  hope,  without  any 
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very  sanguine  expectation  of  success, 
that  when  the  time  comes  I  may  keep 
my  head  and  my  temper  as  imperturb- 


ably  as  Andrew   Lang,   and   write   a 
book  one-half  as  agreeable. 

John,  Palmer. 


MORAL  EQUIVOCALS. 


There  la  a  feature  In  the  literary 
taste  of  to-day  that  Is  almost  unique 
m  English  letters  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  psychologist,  "para- 
dox" is  the  usual  non-analytic  descrip- 
tion; but  all  great  literature  contains 
an  element  of  paradox,  and  this  par- 
ticular phase  Is  peculiar  to  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Is  there  any  explanation  of  the 
unique  whim  that  loves  to  hear  Mr. 
Chesterton  say,  "I  should  regard  any 
civilization  which  was  without  a  uni- 
versal habit  of  uproarious  dancing  as 
being,  from  the  full  human  point  of 
view,  a  defective  civilisation,"  or  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  dictum  that  "people 
are  not  the  worse  for  a  change"  of 
wives  or  husbands?  On  inquiry  you 
find  that  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers regard  these  statements  as  only 
"pretty  Fanny's  way,"  and  would  at 
once  demand  the  interference  of  the 
police  if  Mr.  Shaw  took  a  second  wife 
or  Mr.  Chesterton  danced  pa*  seul  in 
the  City  Temple.  You  must  not  in- 
terpret the  prophet  so  solemnly  as  ell 
that  As  a  matter  of  prosaic  convic- 
tion, the  admirers  of  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Chesterton  dislike  the  ethics  and 
speculative  standards  of  Polynesia 
just  as  much  as  you  do;  in  truth,  they 
regard  the  failure  to  take  these  au- 
thors in  a  Pickwickian  sense  as  a 
hopeless  want  of  culture  on  your  part. 
The  reviewer  who  said  that  "it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  the  book 
means;  probably  the  author  himself 
does  not  understand,"  expresses  their 
point  of  view  exactly. 

There  is  no  parallel  to  this  among 
the  great   Victorians.     When   Thack- 


eray attacked  snobbishness,  or  Dick- 
ens brutality,  they  had  no  admirers 
who  declared  that  they  "didn't  mean 
it"  People  liked  or  disliked  them,  but 
both  admirers  and  contemners  held 
them  to  a  prosaic  meaning.  The  habit 
of  regarding  an  author  as  the  last 
word  in  up-to-date  cleverness  because 
his  avowed  opinions  are  so  silly  that 
you  prove  your  dullness  by  refuting 
them  with  due  gravity,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  twenty  years. 

An  increase  of  tolerance  is  probably 
the  first  explanation  that  leaps  into 
the  inquirer's  mind.  Half  the  wild  and 
whirling  paradoxes  are  "riders"  upon 
popular,  or  at  least,  tolerable  opinions. 
There  is  no  more  marked  feature  of 
the  commonplace  "educated"  man  of 
our  era  than  a  terror  of  being  thought 
narrow.  He  never  dreams  of  thinking 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  right;  but  he 
feels  that  to  listen  to  speculation  like 
this  is  a  duty  to  the  possibilities  of 
civilization.  It  is  just  conceivable  that 
the  future  will  regard  the  sexual  cus- 
toms of  the  Marquesas  Islands  as  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Victorian 
England.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that 
the  British  Association  of  2000  A.D. 
will  regard  the  Central  African  medi- 
cine-man as  wiser  than  Professor 
Huxley.  The  modern  man  seems 
nervous  about  being  caught  out  in 
this  fashion. 

But  behind  the  increase  of  tolerance 
the  most  careless  eye  can  diagnose  an 
increase  of  levity.  George  Eliot  would 
have  felt  for  our  makers  of  speculative 
rockets  that  explode  among  the  most 
valuable  spiritual  inheritances  of  the 
race   something   of   the   hatred   Tom 
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•Tulliver  bad.  for  bankrupts, ;  or  the 
contempt  Charles  Dickens  felt  for 
Skiznpole.  Our  kindly  generation  al- 
lows these  speculative  Sklin poles  to 
perform,  sometimes  even  pretends  that 
they  are  "leaders  of  thought/'  and. 
asks  no  awkward  questions  of  their 
private  sincerity.  We  enjoy  the  sense 
of  escape  from  commonplace  decency 
and  respectability.  Reading  these 
things  is  like  camping  out  or  going 
barefooted  at  the  seaside.  For  a  brief 
holiday  you  get  back  to  the  irrespon- 
sible mind  of  the  child. 

But,  one  often  wonders,  is  there  any 
permanent  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
to-day  from  this  topsy-turvy  litera- 
ture? Every  now  and  then  we  find  Mr. 
Shaw  spoken  of  as  a  "pioneer/1  and 
his  magnetic  influence  in  killing  some 
venerable  form  of  thought  or  emotion 
Is  trumpeted  with  screaming  empha- 
sis. It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  if 
his  writings  have  any  revolutionary 
effect  The  "paradoxical"  method,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  always  cutting  its 
own  throat.  If  you  do  not  mean  what 
other  people  mean  by  religion  and 
morality,  we  do  not  know  whether  you 
mean  a  compliment  or  a  disparage- 
ment when  you  call  Jones  immoral  or 
a  church  a  "petulantly  irreligious 
club."  It  is  quite  useless  for  Mr. 
Shaw  to  tell  us  that  the  English  home 
is  neither  pure,  nof  holy,  nor  honor- 
able, nor  in  any  creditable  sense  dis- 
tinctively English.  We  simply  look  up 
the  Shavian  vocabulary,  and  find  that 
Shelley  was  ''purer*'  than  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  and  Goethe  "holier"  and  more 
virtuous  than  Bishop  Butler  or  Mr. 
■Gladstone.  The  invective  at  once 
cancels  out  into  nothing,  with  the 
result  that  if  Mr.  Shaw  has  anything 
to  teach,  his  vocabulary  effectively 
prevents  him  from  teaching  it. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
scintillating  author  of  "Orthodoxy" 
'has  any  more  permanent  influence. 
Mr*.   Chesterton  is  brilliantly  success- 


ful in  exposing  Mr.  Shaw's  materialis- 
,tic  Toryism  and  Mr.  Wells's  philo- 
sophic confusion.  But  the  dogma  that 
orthodox  Christianity  has  much  to  saj 
for  itself,  from  the  standpoint  and 
canons  of  fairyland,  does  not  really 
come  Into  collision  with  any  belief  or 
disbelief.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true 
that  a  believer  in  fairyland  may  be 
•called  a  "freethinker"  and  "broad- 
minded/'  compared  with  the  hide- 
bound restrictions  and  intellectual 
hesitations  of  a  modern  scientist  or 
sensible  man  of  the  world.  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  fashion  a  very  unedu- 
cated Tariff  Reformer  is  too  "broad- 
minded"  to  trouble  about  economic 
law,  and  feels  a  certain  4*mystic  free- 
dom" from  the  narrowing  ties  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  is  it  worth  while  put- 
ting a  new  image  and  superscription 
upon  the  usual  conventions  of  the 
English  language  for  the  sake  of  re- 
sults like  these?  The  solid  merit  of 
Mr.  Chesterton's  work  would  be  en- 
hanced, or  at  least  made  more  mani- 
fest, if  he  sowed  with  the  hand  and 
not  with  the  whole  sack.  The  edge 
of  this  kind  of  cleverness  is  all  too 
easily  dulled  by  over-use.  The  essence 
of  his  method  is  that  it  needs  a  con- 
ventional background  to  throw  it  into 
relief.  When  this  is  wanting,  it  is  the 
most  tedious  of  all  styles.  To  say  that 
drunkenness  is  really  a  spiritual  sin 
may  arrest  our  attention  for  once. 
Continue  this  euphemism  for  a  little 
while,  and  you  are  simply  changing 
the  places  of  the  words  "spiritual"  and 
"material." 

Is  any  of  the  literature  of  the  "equi- 
vocal" school  likely  to  find  a  place  in 
the  permanent  roll  of  English  letters? 
We  think  not  Some  really  vital 
'humor  (or  at  least  humor  not  felt  at 
first  to  be  mechanical)  is  produced  by 
Mr.  Shaw's  electric  brain.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  shrewd  suspicion 
that  these  saucy  flings  at  conventional 
morality  and  decency  will  be  as  dreary 
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to  a  future  generation  as  Congreve  is 
to  us  to-day.  The  great  permanent 
humorist  is  "juicy" — the  roots  of  him 
are  deep-sunk  in  the  primitive  emo- 
tions of  humanity.  There  is  nothing 
•f  this  in  Mr.  Shaw — nothing  of  Fal- 
staff's  or  Uncle  Toby's  sense  of  riot- 
ous enjoyment.  The  jaie  de  vivre  is 
wanting. 

In  the  long  run.  the  moral  equivocal 
falls  between  two  stools.  If  we  take 
prosaically  his  oft-repeated  "serious 
conviction*"  we  cannot  laugh  at  his 
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humor.  If  Mr.  $haw  really  felt  a 
prophet's  call  to  uproot  the  sexual 
morality  of  Christian  civilization,  the 
1  'humorous"  scenes  of  "Man  and  Su- 
perman" would  be  unendurable  even 
to  himself.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  really 
visualized  the  supernatural  universe 
of  "Orthodoxy,"  his  war-dances  over 
Mr.  McCabe  would  be  too  brutal  for 
words.  The  world  preserves  its  lik- 
ing and  respect  for  moral  equivocal! 
by  refusing  to  take  them  at  their 
word. 


LOVE  AND  THE  MILITANTS; 

OB,  HOW  I  BBOAMB  AH  ANTI-8UFFBAGI8T. 

I  had  deferred  to  speak  my  heart 

Until  the  bloom  of  Spring  was  here, 
Por  Lore,  according  to  the  chart, 

Does  best  about  that  time  of  year; 
"A  fortnight  more  of  fog  and  mud" 

(Thus  to  my  restive  bosom  spoke  I), 
'Then  let  your  passion  burst  in  bud 

Contemporaneous  with  the  croci." 

But,  ere  the  mists  of  Jan.  had  gone 
(Supposed  a  barren  month  and  bare), 

Pacing  my  plot,  I  lighted  on 

.The  flower  in  question  flaming  there! 

.1  stood  a  moment  stricken  dumb, 

Then  took  and  pulled  myself  together, 

Saying,  "The  crucial  hour  is  come, 
Accelerated  by  the  weather!" 

I  wrote:   "Pear  Lilian,  just  a  line 

To  say  I  love  you  much  the  most; 
Will  you,  or  will  you. not,  be  mine?' 

Please  answer  by  return  of  post: 
Say  'Yes'- -I  live;  or  'No'— I  die!" 

Addressed  it,  duly  signed  and  dated, 
Enclosed  a  stamp  for  her  reply, 

Slipped  it  within  the  slot— and  waited. 

Two  days — and  her  response  arrived. 

It  wore  (besides  a  pungent  scent) 
The  air  of  having  just  survived  ' 

A  chemical 
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I  oped  it — every  pulse  aglow, 

My  outward  mien  remaining  placid — 
And  found  her  "Yes"  (or  else  her  "No"?) 

Deleted  by  corrosive  acid. 

And  'twas  a  Woman's  female  hand, 

Fingers  that  Love  may  once  have  pressed, 
Which  did  not  spare  (oh  shame!)  to  brand 

Bin  correspondence  with  the  rest! 
A  postal  order,  spoilt  that  way, 

I  could— and  easily — afford  her, 
But  ah!  a  Young  Thing's  "Yea"  (or  "Nay"?)- 

That  is  a  far,  far  larger  order. 

So,  while  I  bear  once  more  the  strain 
Till  four-and-elghty  hours  are  flown 

(To  wire  were  crude,  and  then,  again, 
She  isn't  on  the  telephone), 

Racked  in  a  hell  not  much  above 
The  lowest  depths  explored  by  Dante, 

A  Woman's  despite  done  to  Lope 

Has  wrought  of  me  a  raging  Anti! 


Owen  Seamen. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  WORK. 


Some  little  while  ago  I  wrote,  an 
article  entitled  "Work  and  Wages,"  in 
response  to  which  I  received  many  let- 
ters. The  aim  of  the  article  was  to 
show  that  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  the 
appropriate  reward  by  the  measure  of 
the  hours  spent  in  the  toil;  that  it  is  a 
mistake,  further,  to  draw  the  clear 
and  definite  division  that  we  are  apt 
to  assume  between  hours  of  work  and 
hours  of  leisure;  and,  finally,  that  the 
largest  mistake  of  all  is  made  when 
we  regard  leisure  exclusively  as  pleas- 
ure and  work  exclusively  as  pain.  The 
sharp  division,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  done  as  shortly 
as  possible  in  order  to  leave  all  possi- 
ble time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  for- 
mer seems  to  be  the  reason  of  a  good 
deal  of  dark  counsel  on  this  matter. 
Among   the   letters   which   interested 


readers  have  been  kind  enough  to 
write  to  me  is  one  which  is  set  rather 
apart  from  the  others,  in  that  it  un- 
dertakes to  arraign  the  fundamental 
arrangement  of  modern  civilization  In 
the  West,  whereby  it  Is  ordained  that 
the  young  man  shall  work  hard,  at 
first  in  scholastic  preparation,  and 
then  in  actual  performance,  and  that 
he  shall  enjoy  his  season  of  leisure 
only  in  late  middle  or  in  actual  old 
age,  when  the  capacity  for  keen  enjoy- 
ment has  gone  from  him.  This  corres- 
pondent writes  of  the  Joy  of  life 
which  we  see  exhibited  by  the  young 
ones  of  all  other  animals  than  man,  the 
play  of  the  lambs  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  cites  man  as  exceptional  in  that 
the  youth  of  his  kind  is  taken 
up  with  dreary  tasks  and  that  his 
playtime   arrives   only   when   he   has 
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neither  the  spirit  nor  the  muscle  for 
play.  "If,"  he  writes,  "we  have  to 
confess  ourselves  heritors  of  ,  the 
curse  of  Adam,  why  should  we 
throw  all  the  most  heavy  burden 
which  that  curse  brings  with  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  most  able 
to  enjoy  freedom  from  it?" 

It  all  sounds  rather  plausible  argu- 
ment, but  shall  we  not  find,  if  we  con- 
sider it,  that- it  is  essentially  affected 
with  that  very  error  which  has  been 
noticed  just  above  as  darkening  coun- 
sel in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
work  and  leisure  and  the  relation  of 
the  wage  to  both?  The  animals  ap- 
pear sportive  enough  in  their  youth,  it 
is  true,  although  the  instance  of  the 
lambs  is  rather  a  far-fetched  one,  be- 
cause they  are,  in  reality,  no  more  than 
children.  They  are  at  an  age  corres- 
ponding with  that  at  which  none  of 
us  expect  children  to  study  long  or 
seriously.  The  majority  of  the  young 
animals  are  active  and  cheerful 
enough,  as  we  see  them,  but  in  what 
do  these  occupations  consist  in  which 
they  show  activity  and  cheerfulness? 
Are  they  not  busily  engaged  in  the  se- 
rious work  of  their  lives?  Surely 
they  are,  and  the  fact  that  they  go 
about  it  in  this  light-hearted  way  does 
not  imply  that  it  is  not  necessary 
work,  but  merely  that  it  is  work 
which  they  do  with  a  merry  heart,  en- 
joying it,  and  probably  enjoying  them- 
selves therein  far  more  than  they 
would  if  we  were  to  take  them  into 
an  aviary  or  cage,  where  all  their 
wants  are  provided  for. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
The  charge  that  has  been  brought 
home  to  us  of  late,  as  a  result  of  the 
not  too  flattering  verdict  to  our  na- 
tional pride  of  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Stockholm,  is  that  we  do  not  take  our 
play  in  a  sufficiently  workmanlike 
spirit  Whether  it  is  wise  to  carry 
the   working    spirit,    which    is   really 


something  very  like  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessionalism, into  games,  is  surely  an 
open  question,  but  the  ideal  of  work 
assuredly  is  that  it  should  be  of  such 
character  that  we  can  import  into  it 
somewhat  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  the 
games.    It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
if  the  work  were   to   be  all   dreary. 
Even  in  the  most  uninspiring  toil  there 
is  a  surprising  element  of  satisfaction 
in    the   accomplished   task.     So,    per- 
haps, unless  a  complete  change  was 
made  in  human  nature,  it  was  not  an 
unmitigated   curse   that   was   laid  on 
Adam  when  he  was  condemned  to  la- 
bor.    The  other  animals,  with  which 
our    relationship    is    closer    than    the 
more  immediate  descendants  of  Adam 
imagined  it  to  be,  most  surely  take  joy 
in  their  labor.     The  horse  Is  pleased 
to  come  from  his  stable  to  be  saddled. 
The   dog   delights   in    hunting  at   his 
master's  service;  and  so,  too,  the  wild 
things  have  a  joy  that  is  not  to  be 
doubted  in  performance  of  their  natu- 
rally appointed  tasks.     Man's  life  is 
more  artificial;    but  the  difference  is 
more  of  degree  than  of  kind.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  man  will  do  better 
and  with  less  effort  work  In  which  he 
finds  pleasure  than  a  task  which  is  not 
agreeable.       Incidentally,     from     the 
talk  about  work  and  wages,  arose  dis- 
cussion as   to  whether  a  man   could 
work  the  longer  with  his  muscles  or 
with   his   mind.     I    had  no   personal 
doubt    that    muscular    toll    could    be 
continued    longer,     but    there     were 
others  who  held  the  other  view;   and 
some      had      made      personal      trial 
of    both    forms    of    effort      To    be 
sure  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  one 
or  the  other,  for  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  mind  or  of  tension  of 
muscle  is   hard    to   bring  to  a   fixed 
standard.    The  very  utmost  muscular 
effort  of  which  a  man  is  capable  can 
only  be  exerted,   as  each   may  very 
quickly  prove  to   himself,  for  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time     Of  course  toil  of 
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that  Intensity  is  not  to  be  estimated 
in  such  a  comparison  as  tiria,  It  is  a 
comparteon  which  has  to  be  made  with 
some  reasonableness.  One  of  my  cor- 
respondents writes  interestingly  that 
"your  article  about  mental  and  physi- 
cal work  in  the  We&mlnster  Qaeetto 
puts  me  in  mind  of  some  inquiries 
which  were  addressed  to  various  men 
of  science  and  others  of  distinguished 
ability,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Galton  or 
Professor  Huxley.  Among  the  an- 
swers received  was  one  in  which  the 
writer  said  that  he  had  been  Incapable 
of  mental  fatigue  up  to  the  age  of 
forty.'  Without  accepting  this  quite 
literally,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  writer  had  never 
reached  the  limit  of  his  mental  energy 
and  that  a  very  prolonged  task  would 
still  leave  him  a  reserve  of  mental  en- 
ergy to  draw  upon.  I  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  an  equivalent  feel- 
ing would  exist  in  any  man's  muscles 
under  parallel  circumstances.  Going 
further  back  to  another  record,  we 
have  Napoleon's  saying  that  he  had 
frequently  labored  in  State  affairs  for 
twenty-four  hours  together.  I  dare 
say,  however,  that,  extraordinary  as 
this  is,  it  might  possibly  be  equalled 
in  way  of  physical  effort.  Another 
fact  that  bears  indirectly  on  the  ques- 
tion is  that  in  some'  cases  of  pro- 
longed illness  the  thinking  part  of  the 
brain  seems  to  collect,  or  at  all 
events  to  possess,  all  the  patient's  en- 
ergy, and  to  maintain  mental  activity 
when  the  other  bodily  powers  are  al- 
most entirely  exhausted.  I  doubt  if 
that  portion  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  which  actuate  the  muscles 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  a  similar 
phenomenon." 

Doubtless  all  this  will  have  to  be 
left  an  open  question.  There  is  no 
means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test 
Doubtless,  too.  man  can  labor,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  far  longer  and 
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with  far  better  effect,  at  the  task  in 
which  ha  tstas  ''rHgfit  tfeaa  in  one  t» 

which  he  has  to  drive  himself  under 
spur  of  the  necessity  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing. The  ideal  is  that  the  earning  of 
a  living  should  be  by  means  of  labor 
which  does  give  pleasure;  and  it  is 
the  natural  ideal,  it  is  the  Ideal  which 
the  other  animals  realize;  man  alone, 
deserting  the  guidance  of  instinct  for 
the  lead  of  that  reason  wliich  is  so  im- 
mensely more  valuable  to  him  in  the 
race  struggle,  has  lost,  to  a  great 
extent,  joy  in  his  labor.  It  is,  at  the* 
same  time,  to  be  noted  that  he  proba- 
bly would  find  far  less  pleasure  than 
he  imagines  in  leisure;  and  this  is  a 
fact  which  the  late  industrial  troubles 
and  the  strikes  have  brought  to  the  as- 
tonished recognition  of  many  men 
whose  ordinary  work  is  on  tasks 
which  do  not  appear  exhilarating.  It 
is  singular  to  note  that  the  occupation 
to  which  modern  man  resorts  for  the 
employment  of  his  leisure  time  (since 
few  of  Western  men  find  satisfaction 
in  absolute  idleness)  Is  just  that  which 
was  the  life  work  of  his  first  ances- 
tors. He  goes  shunting  for  his  enter- 
tainment; they  went  hunting  of  sheer 
necessity — to  provide  the  family  food. 
He  does  stock-breeding  or  gardening; 
a  little  later  in  the  book  of  mankind's 
progress  than,  the  hunting  chapter  we 
find  the  human  race  engaged  in  the 
pastoral  life,  and,  turning  a  few  pages 
more,  is  a  race  of  agriculturists.  80 
Interchangeable,  therefore,  are  these 
terms,  work  and  pleasure — so  artifi- 
cial, and  contrary  to  both,  that  line  of 
division  often  drawn  between  them. 
Youth,  therefore,  ought  still,  without 
missing  its  joy,  to  be  able  to  take  its 
part  in  the  work,  and  we  should  re- 
member that,  when  the  powers  and 
the  zest  to  play  go,  the  best  power  of 
work  is  waning  also;  even  if  the  Inter- 
est In  the  work  survive. 

Horace  Hvtchinso*. 
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An  Intensely  serious  book  is  "The 
Advance  of  Woman,"  by  Jane  Johnson 
Christie.  Its  aim  is  to  make  clear 
woman's  place,  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
things,  and  according  to  the  author 
that  place  is  a  supreme  one.  Far  back 
beyond  the  shadowy  beginnings  of  his- 
tory the  reader  is  allowed  to  study  the 
dumb  progenitors  of  mankind,  and  to 
observe  the  Important  position  of  the 
female  among  them.  Then  early  so- 
ciety is  discussed  in  which  woman  was 
the  natural  ruler.  With  the  historical 
period  and  the  accession  .of  man  to 
supreme  power,  the  author  shows 
him  as  triumphing  through  superior 
physical  strength  derived  biologically 
from  ancestors  who  developed  such 
characteristics  in  order  to  win  the  at- 
tention of  the  female.  Two  chapters 
follow  on  the  degradation  of  woman 
through  the  centuries  and  a  summary 
of  her  achievements  in  spite  of  her 
handicaps.  In  closing,  the  author  ex- 
horts the  public  to  recognize  woman's 
true  position  and  her  duties.  The 
book  Is  characterized  by  sincerity, 
unity  of  structure,  and  enthusiasm. 
J.  B.  IJpplncott  Company. 

Under  the  title  "Uriel"  have  been 
collected  such  poems  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye  as  are  commemorative  in  their 
nature.  The  poem  from  which  the  vol- 
ume takes  its  name  is  one  which  was 
written  In  memory  of  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  shortly  after  his  death.  It  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  elegiac  verse, 
and  sings  not  only  William  Vaughn 
Moody's  power  of  visioning  and  the 
splendor  of  his  imagination,  but  also 
the  Intimate  human  qualities  brought 
out  by  the  close  friendship  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men.  Still  an- 
other poem  "To  the  Fire  Bringer"  Is 
dedicated  to  this  dead  poet  Grace- 
ful and  epigrammatic  are  the  verses 


upon  "The  Return  of  Ellen  Terry"  and, 
"The  Sibyl"  dedicated  to  Edwin  Gor- 
don Craig  voices  the  Inspiration  kin- 
dled by  reading  the  latter's  volume  on 
"The  Art  of  the  Theatre."  The  influ- 
ence of  Browning  upon  Mr.  MacKaye 
and  the  admiration  he  feels  for  the 
great  Victorian  poet  are  expressed  in 
"Invocation,"  and  "Browning  to  Ben 
Ezra."  Other  poems  celebrate  vari- 
ous events  and  occasions,  among  them 
Peary's  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 
The  collection,  small  as  it  is,  may  be 
considered  representative  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye's  best  work,  showing  the  variety 
of  his  Interests,  the  patriotism  of  his 
sentiments  and  his  powers  of  imagi- 
native Insight  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Baroness  Orczy  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  give  her  books  misleading 
titles,  and  her  "Meadowsweet"  Is  a 
good  example  of  her  skill  in  coquetting 
with  her  readers.  She  beguiles  them 
into  expecting  a  tale  of  gentle  rusticity, 
and  gives  them  a  London  romance 
wherein  a  flirt  of  the  latest  Georgian 
days  Is  matched  against  her  own  sis- 
ter in  a  struggle  for  the  affections  of  a 
young  naval  officer.  The  battle  is  clev- 
erly fought,  and  ends  only  at  the  last 
page,  but  It  ends  by  meting  out  poetic 
justice  to  the  principal  characters.  As 
for  the  small  comic  chorus  which  flut- 
ters about  the  scene,  it  is  composed  of 
a  naturalist,  oblivious  to  every  thing 
except  his  books,  and  his  specimens; 
his  wife,  a  kind  but  dull  creature;  a 
maid-servant  of  miraculous  stupidity; 
and  an  old  bachelor  of  that  thorough- 
going unadulterated  selfishness  which 
obtains  what  It  wants  every  where  and 
always,  simply  by  Insisting  upon  it 
and  a  very  good  chorus  It  is.  The  hero 
of  the  book  Is  not  the  rather  simple 
young  lover,  but  the  coquette's  has- 
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band,  who  restores  the  young  lovers 
to  happiness  and  confounds  all  his 
wife's  machinations.  Sir  Baldwin  Jer- 
fireys  stands  not  far  below  Sir  Petei 
Teazle  and  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

No  very  acute  prescience  is  necessary 
to  divine  from  the  title  of  "Joyful 
Heatherby"  that  the  heroine  is  of  New 
England  stock,  but  readers  thirsting 
for  broad  dialect  and  Intense  rusticity 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  her  story. 
She  is  as  erratic  as  thistledown,  and 
her  gift  for  wandering  is  supplemented 
by  the  conduct  of  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  Mrs.  Emma  Payne  Erskine 
has  surrounded  her.  Either  by  actual 
effort,  or  by  accident,  first  one  and 
then  another  of  them  forces  her  to 
abandon  her  successive  refuges,  and  al- 
though the  last  page  seems  to  place 
her  in  assured  happiness  and  affluence, 
one  does  not  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
she  may  not  seek  pastures  new  before 
one  can  close  the  cover.  The  author 
has  risked  the  dangerous  experiment 
of  following  Richardson  in  plunging  his 
heroine  into  the  horrors  of  a  house  of 
ill-repute,  and  although  she  is  more 
fortunate  than  Clarissa,  the  scenes 
through  which  she  passes,  and  the  per- 
sons whom  she  encounters,  are  such 
as  the  Young  Person  should  not  be 
asked  to  consider,  but  they  are  no 
worse  than  even  Georgiana  Podsnap 
would  Inevitably  encounter  In  the  daily 
newspaper,  and  they  are  nowhere 
treated  sensationally.  The  story  has 
more  than  one  side-interest,  and  her 
portrait  of  the  Boston  woman  who 
seeks  something  more  refined  and  con- 
genial than  simple  Christianity,  and  of 
the  inventor  who  for  years  sacrifices 
himself  to  his  father's  ignorance  and 
his  brother's  selfishness  are  almost 
too  interesting  to  occupy  secondary  po- 
sitions.    Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

In  the  novels  which  have  appeared 


during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  many  characters  that  were  in- 
teresting, many  that  were  admirable, 
and  a  few  to  whose  charm  readers 
unconditionally  surrendered.  To  A.  S. 
M.  Hutchinson's  novel  "The  Happy 
Warrior"  we  owe  the  unusual  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  a  character  presented 
by  the  novelist  in  a  brilliant  and  fin- 
ished manner,  one  whose  qualities  are 
those  of  the  highest  type  of  modern 
man  combined  with  a  grace  and  ideal- 
ism sometimes  referred  to  as  "old 
world."  Real  and  impressive  as  Per- 
cival  Is,  the  subordinate  characters  are 
drawn  with  the  same  care  and  inter- 
est The  work  is  a  strange  and  suc- 
cessful blending  of  all  that  is  best 
in  contemporary  realism  with  the 
characteristics  which  made  many  of 
the  Victorian  novels  household  treas- 
ures all  over  the  world.  The  Happy 
Warrior,  Percival,  is  an  English  youth 
whose  career  we  follow  from  earliest 
childhood.  Defrauded  of  his  right  to 
a  title,  his  aunt  brings  him  up  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  biding  such  time  as 
the  blow  of  the  truth  may  fall  most 
effectively  upon  those  who  have 
wronged  him.  The  threads  of  Perd- 
val's  loyalty  become  entwined  In  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  his  natural  ene- 
mies, and  the  solving  of  the  problem 
makes  one  of  the  strongest  stories  in 
many  years.  For  the  most  part  the 
scene  is  laid  in  an  English  country  vil- 
lage, but  there  is  no  lack  of  thrilling 
action.  Above  all,  and  this  cannot  be 
said  for  many  other  powerful  contem- 
porary novels,  the  book  is  pleasant;  it 
is  true  to  life  and  therefore  not  with- 
out shadows  and  great  sorrows,  bat 
the  emphasis  is  optimistic.  At  the 
same  time  gentle  and  virile,  humorous 
yet  without  bitterness,  brilliant  but 
human,  it  establishes  for  its  author  an 
assured  place  among  the  English  nov- 
elists whose  work  is  of  more  than  tem- 
porary interest  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 
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LOVE    IN   THE   HILLS. 

Out  of  Loubalx  to  Charleroi 
The  way  Is  through  the  wood; 

The  wind  blows  through  the  yellow 
corn, 
▲  clean  hill-wind  and  good. 

Out  of  Loubalx  to  Charleroi 
The  railroads  wind  and  wind 

.Between  the  pine-woods  and  the  rocks, 
And  Barrin  bright  behind. 

The  scarlet  of  the  corn-poppies 

Splashes  the  yellow  field; 
The  broad  white  sunshine  of  the  South 

Shines  on  the  glowing  weald. 

The  old  stone  castles  on  the  hills 
Look  out  with  blinded  eyes, 

They  have  no  more  besiegers  now 
Save  the  white  butterflies. 

A  green  land,  a  grey  land, 

A  golden  land  and  sweet, 
Where  Love  sits  by  the  wayside  pools 

Dabbling  his  naked  feet 

Ethel  Talbot  Sdheffauer. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  SIR  BORS. 


Would  I  could  win  some  quiet  and  rest, 
and  a  little  ease, 

In  the  cool  grey  hush  of  the  dusk,  in 
the  dim  green  place  of  the  trees, 

Where  the  birds  are  singing,  singing, 
singing,  crying  aloud 

Tho  song  of  the  red,  red  rose  that  blos- 
soms beyond  the  seas. 

Would  I  could  see  it,  the  rose,  when 

the  light  begins  to  fall, 
And  a  lone  white  star  in  the  West  Is 

glimmering  on  the  mall; 
The  red,  red  passionate  rose  of  the 

sacred  blood  of  the  Christ, 
In  the  shining  chalice  of  God,  the  cup 

of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  dusk  comes  gathering  grey,  and 

the  darkness  dims  the  West, 
The  oxen  low  to  the  byre,  and  all  bells 

ring  to  rest; 
But  I  ride  over  the  moors,  for  the  dusk 

still  bides  and  waits, 


That  brims  my  soul  with  the  glow  of 
the  rose  that  ends  the  Quest 

My  horse  is  spavined  and  ribbed,  and 

his  bones  come  through  his  hide, 
My  sword  is  rotten  with  rust  but  I 

shake  the  reins  and  ride, 
For  the  bright  white  birds  of  God  that 

nest  in  the  rose  have  called, 
And  never  a  township  now  is  a  town 

where  I  can  bide. 

It  will  happen  at  last,  at  dusk,  as  my 

horse  limps  down  the  fell, 
A  star  will  glow  like  a  note  God  strike* 

on  a  sliver  bell, 
And  the  bright  white  birds  of  God  will 

carry  my  soul  to  Christ 
And  the  sight  of  the  Rose,  the  Rose, 

will  pay  for  the  years  of  hell. 

John  Minefield. 


NOOTURN. 

"The  air  is  dark  and  sweet 

This  wet  Spring  night- 
Spring,  of  the  wandering  feet 

The  secret  flight 
Calls  through  the  slow,  soft  rain— 

O  voice  of  gold! 
Call  for  me  once  again, 

As  oft  of  eld. 

"The  darkness  signs  and  stirs, 

Blind,  blind  and  slow; 
Night-wandering   loiterers, 

The  veiled  airs  go; 
Mutes  of  the  hidden  spell, 

The  hidden  power, 
These— but  my  heart  knows  well 

Its  magic  hour.  .  .  . 

"My  heart's  one  festival, 

O,  far  or  near, 
The  Spring  could  never  call. 

And  I  not  hear; 
Deep  under  graveyard  grass. 

It  could  not  be, 
The  spring  could  never  pass. 

And  I  not  see.  .  .  . 

"My  heart  my  heart  would  break 

Could  it  be  so — 
To  think  that  Spring  Bhould  wake 

And  I  not  know.91 

Rosamond  Marriott  Watmm. 
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I  am  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Society  for  the  improvement  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  coon- 
tries,  and  I  have  never  seriously  be- 
lieved in  the  German  menace.  Fre- 
quently I  have  found  myself  alone  in 
a  company  of  educated  Englishmen  in 
my  opinion  that  it  was  non-existent — 
or  at  worst  greatly  exaggerated.  This 
conclusion  was  formed  upon  two 
grounds.  The  first  was,  that  I  knew 
it  to  be  impossible  that  we  could  at- 
tack Germany  save  in  the  face  of 
monstrous  provocation.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  our  government,  even  if 
those  in  high  places  desired  to  do 
such  a  thing,  it  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, for  a  foreign  war  could  not  be 
successfully  carried  on  by  Great  Bri- 
tain unless  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  approved  of  it.  Our 
foreign,  like  our  home,  politics  are 
governed  by  the  vote  of  the  proletariat 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  wage  an 
aggressive  war  against  any  Power  if 
the  public  were  not  convinced  of  its 
justice  and  necessity.  For  this  rea- 
son we  could  not  attack  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  be 
equally  unthinkable  that  Germany 
should  attack  us.  One  fails  to  see 
what  ehe  could  possibly  hope  to  gain 
by  8U<m  a  proceeding.  She  had  ene- 
mies already  upon  her  eastern  and 
western  frontiers,  and  it  was  surely 
unlikely  that  she  would  go  out  of  her 
way  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  power- 
ful British  Empire.  If  she  made  war 
and  lost  it,  her  commerce  would  be 
set  back  and  her  rising  colonial  em- 
pire destroyed.  If  she  won  it,  It  was 
difficult  to  see  where  she  could  hope 
for  the  spoils.  We  could  not  give  her 
greater  facilities  for  trade  than  she 
has  already.  We  could  not  give  her 
habitable  white  colonies,  for  she  would 
find  It  impossible  to  take  possession 


of  them  in  the  face  of  the  opposition* 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  Indemnity  she 
could  never  force  from  us.  Some 
coaling  stations  and  possibly  some 
tropical  colonies,  of  which  latter  she 
already  possesses  abundance,  were  the 
most  that  she  could  hope  for.  Would 
such  a  prize  as  that  be  worth  the  risk 
attending  such  a  war?  To  me  it 
seemed  that  there  could  be  only  one 
answer  to  such  a  question. 

It  still  seems  to  me  that  this  reason- 
ing is  sound-  I  still  think  that  it 
would  be  an  insane  action  for  Ger- 
many to  deliberately  plan  an  attack 
upon  Great  Britain.  But  unfortunately 
an  attack  delivered  from  mistaken 
motives  is  as  damaging  as  any  other 
attack,  and  the  mischief  is  done  be* 
fore  the  insanity  of  it  is  realized.  If 
I  now  believe  such  an  attack  to  be 
possible,  and  it  may  be  imminent,  it 
is  because  I  have  been  studying  "Ger- 
many and  the  Next  War,"  by  General 
von  Bernhardt 

A  book  written  by  such  a  man  can- 
not be  set  aside  as  the  mere  ravings 
of  a  Pan-Germanic  Anglophobe.  8b 
far  as  appears,  he  is  not  a  Pan-German 
at  all.  There  is  no  allusion  to  that 
Germania  hrcdtnte  which  is  the  dream 
of  that  party.  He  is  a  man  of  note, 
and  the  first  living  authority  in  Ger- 
many upon  some  matters  of  military 
science.  Does  he  carry  the  same 
weight  when  he  writes  of  international 
politics  and  the  actual  use  of  those 
mighty  forces  which  he  has  helped  to 
form?  We  will  hope  not  Bat  when 
a  man  speaks  with  the  'highest  author- 
ity upon  one  subject,  his  voice  cannot 
be  entirely  disregarded  upon  a  kindred 
one.  Besides,  he  continually  labors, 
and  with  success,  to  make  the  reader 
understand  that  he  is  the  direct  mod- 
ern disciple  of  that  main  German  line 
of  thought  which  traces  from  Frederic 
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through  Bismarck  to  the  present  day. 
He  moves  in  circles  which  actually 
control  the  actions  of  their  country  in 
a  manner  to  which  we  have  no  equiva- 
lent For  all  these  reasons,  his  views 
cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  should 
be  most  carefully  studied  by.  Britons. 
We  know  that  we  (have  no  wish  for 
war,  and  desire  only  to  be  left  alone. 
Unfortunately,  it  takes  two  to  make 
peace,  even  as  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel.  There  is  a  very  dear  state- 
ment here  that  the  quarrel  Is  immi- 
nent, and  that  we  must  think  of  the 
means,  military,  naval,  and  financial, 
by  which  we  may  meet  it.  Since  von 
Bernhardi's  book  may  not  be  acces- 
sible to  every  reader  of  this  article, 
I  will  begin  by  giving  some  idea  of 
the  situation  as  it  appears  to  him,  and 
of  the  course  of  action  which  be  fore- 
shadows and  recommends. 

He  begins  'bis  argument  by  the  un- 
compromising statement  that  war  is 
a  good  thing  in  itself.  All  advance  is 
founded  upon  struggle.  Bach  nation 
has  a  right,  and  indeed  a  duty,  to  use 
violence  where  its  interests  *te  con- 
cerned and  there  is  a  tolerable  hope 
of  success.  As  to  the  obvious  objec- 
tion that  such  a  doctrine  bears  no 
possible  relation  to  ChriBtlanlty,  he  is 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  Christian  ethics  in  international 
practice*  In  an  ingenious  passage  he 
even  attempts  to  bring  the  sanction 
of  Christianity  to  support  his  bellicose 
views.    He  says: — 

"Again,  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Christian  morality  is  based,  indeed,  on 
the  law  of  love.  *Love  God  above  all 
things,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.* 
Tills  law  can  claim  no  significance  for 
the  relations  of  one  country  to  another, 
since  its  application  to  politics  would 
lead  to  a  conflict  of  duties.  The  love 
which  a  man  showed  to  another  coun- 
try as  such  would  imply  a  want  of 
love  for  his  own  countrymen.  Such  a 
system  of  politics  must  inevitably  lead 


men  astray.  Christian  morality  is  per- 
sonal and  social,  and  in  its  nature  can- 
not be  political.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote morality  of  the  individual,  in 
order  to  strengthen  him  to  work  un- 
selfishly in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. It  tells  us  to  love  our  indi- 
vidual enemies,  but  does  not  remove 
the  conception  of  enmity. M 

Having  thus  established  the  general 
thesis  that  a  nation  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  war  where  a  material 
advantage  may  be  the  reward,  he  sets 
out  very  clearly  what  are  some  of 
the  causes  for  war  which  Germany 
can  see  before  her.  The  following 
passages  throw  a  light  upon  them: — 


«•« 


'Strong,  healthy  and  flourishing  na- 
tions increase  in  numbers.  From  a 
given  moment  they  require  a  continual 
expansion  of  their  frontiers,  they  re- 
quire new  territory  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  surplus  population.  Since 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe  Is  in- 
habited, new  territory  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  its  posses- 
sors— that  is  to  say,  by  conquest,  which 
thus  becomes  a  law  of  necessity." 

Again: — 

"Lastly,  in  all  times  the  right  of  con- 
quest by  war  has  been  admitted.  It 
may  be  that  a  growing  people  cannot 
win.  colonies  from  uncivilised  races, 
and  yet  the  State  wishes  to  retain  the 
surplus  population  which  the  mother 
country  can  no  longer  feed.  Then  the 
only  course  left  is  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary territory  by  war.  Thus  the  In- 
stinct of  self-preservation  leads  Inevi- 
tably to  war,  and  the  conquest  of  for- 
eign soil.  It  is  not  the  possessor,  but 
the  victor,  who  then  has  the  right*' 

And  he  concludes: — 

"Arbitration  must  be  peculiarly  detri- 
mental to  an  aspiring  people,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  ite  political  and 
national  zenith,  and  is  bent  on  ex- 
panding Its  power  in  order  to  play  its 
part  honorably  in  the  civilized  world.** 

And  adds: — 

"It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  a 
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peaceful  decision  by  an  arbitration 
court  can  never  replace  in  Its  effects 
and  consequences  a  warlike  decision, 
even  as  regards  the  State  in  whose 
favor  it  is  pronounced." 

To  many  of  us  it  would  seem  a 
legitimate  extension  of  the  author's 
argument  if  we  said  that  it  would 
have  a  virile  and  bracing  effect  upon 
our  characters  if,  when  we  had  a 
grievance  against  our  neighbor,  we  re- 
frained from  taking  it  into  the  law 
courts,  but  contented  ourselves  with 
breaking  his  head  with  a  club.  How- 
ever, we  are  concerned  here  not  so 
much  with  the  validity  of  the  German 
general's  arguments  as  with  their 
practical  application  so  far  as  they 
affect  ourselves. 

Brushing  aside  the  peace  advocates, 
the  writer  continues:  "To  such  views, 
the  offspring  of  a  false  humanity,  the 
clear  and  definite  answer  must  be 
made  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  moral  and  political  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  bring  about  a  war.  The 
acts  of  the  State  cannot  be  Judged  by 
the.  standard  of  individual  morality." 
He  quotes  Treitschke:  "The  Christian 
duty  of  sacrifice  for  something  higher 
does  not  exist  for  the  State,  for  there 
is  nothing  higher  than  it  in  the  world's 
history— consequently  it  cannot  sacri- 
fice Itself  to  something  'higher."  One 
would  have  hoped  that  a  noble  ideal 
and  a  moral  purpose  were  something 
feigner,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  claim 
Chat  any  country,  ourselves  included, 
has  ever  yet  lived  fully  up  to  the 
doctrine.  And  yet  some  conscious 
striving,  however  Imperfect,  is  surely 
better  than  snch  a  deliberate  negation. 

Having  laid  down  these  general, 
propositions  of  the  value  of  war,  and 
of  the  non-existence  of  international 
moral  obligations,  General  von  Bern- 
hardt then  proceeds  to  consider  very 
fully  the  general  position  of  Germany 
and  the  practical  application  of  those 


doctrines.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
article  I  can  only  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  as  seen  by  him. 
War  is  necessary  for  Germany.  It 
should  be  waged  as  soon  as  is  feasible, 
as  certain  factors  in  the  situation  tell 
in  favor  of  her  enemies.  The  chief  of 
these  factors  are  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  will  be  ac- 
complished within  a  few  years,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  French  native 
colonial  force,  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  European  hostilities.  This 
also,  though  already  undertaken,  will 
take  some  years  to  perfect  Therefore, 
the  immediate  future  is  Germany's 
best  opportunity. 

In  this  war  Germany  places  small 
confidence  in  Italy  as  an  ally,  since 
her  interests  are  largely  divergent, 
but  she  assumes  complete  solidarity 
with  Austria.  Austria  and  Germany 
have  to  reckon  with  France  and  Rus- 
sia. Russia  is  slow  in  her  movements, 
and  Germany  with  her  rapid  mobilisa- 
tion, should  be  able  to  throw  herself 
upon  France  without  fear  of  her  rear. 
Should  she  win  a  brilliant  victory  at 
the  outset,  Russia  might  refuse  to 
compromise  herself  at  all,  especially 
if.  the  quarrel  could  be  so  arranged 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  France  had 
been  the  aggressor.  Before  the  slow 
Slavonic  mind  had  quite  understood 
the  situation  and  set  her  unwieldy 
strength  in  motion,  her  ally  might  be 
struck  down,  and  she  face  to  face 
with  the  two  Germanic  Powers,  which 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  her. 

Of  the  German  army,  which  is  to 
be  the  instrument  of  this  world-drama. 
General  von  Bernhardi  expresses  the 
highest  opinion:  'The  spirit  which 
animates  the  troops,  the  ardor  of  at- 
tack, the  heroism,  the  loyalty  which 
prevail  among  them,  justify  the  high- 
est expectations.  I  am  certain  that 
if  they  are  soon  to  be  summoned  to 
arms  their  exploits  will  astonish  the 
world,   provided  only   that  they   are 
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led  with  skill  and  determination.'' 
How  their  "ardor  of  attack"  has  been 
tested  it  is  difficult  to  see,  but  the 
world  will  probably  agree  that  the 
German  army  Is  a  most  formidable 
force.  When  he  goes  on,  however,  to 
express  the  opinion  that  they  would 
certainly  overcome  the  French,  the 
two  armies  being  approximately  of 
the  same  strength,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
follow  his  argument.  It  is  possible 
that  even  so  high  an  authority  as 
General  von  Bernhardi  has  not  en- 
tirely appreciated  how  Germany  has 
been  the  teacher  of  the  world  in  mili- 
tary matters  and  how  thoroughly  her 
pupils  have  responded  to  that  teach- 
ing. That  attention  to  detail,  perfec- 
tion of  arrangement  for  mobilization 
and  careful  preparation  which  have 
won  German  victories  In  the  past  may 
now  be  turned  against  her,  and  she  may 
find  that  others  can  equal  her  in  her 
own  virtues. 

Poor  France,  once  conquered,  is  to 
be  very  harshly  treated.  Here  is  the 
passage  which  describes  her  fate: — 

"In  one  way  or  another  ice  must 
square  our  account  with  France  if  we 
wish  for  a  free  hand  in  our  interna- 
tional policy.  This  Is  the  first  and 
foremost  condition  of  a  sound  German 
policy,  and  since  the  hostility  of 
(France  once  for  all  cannot  be  removed 
by  peaceful  overtures,  the  matter  must 
be  settled  by  force  of  arms.  France 
must  be  so  completely  crushed  that  she 
can  never  again  come  across  our  path." 

It  is  not  said  how  Germany  could 
permanently  extinguish  France,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  think  it  out  An  in- 
demnity, however  large,  would  even- 
tually be  paid  and  France  recover 
herself.  Germany  has  found  the  half- 
German  border  provinces  which  she 
annexed  so  indigestible  that  she  could 
hardly  incorporate  Champagne  or  any 
other  purely  French  district.  Italy 
might  absorb  some  of  Savoy  and  the 
French  Riviera.    If  the  country  were 


artificially  separated  the  various  parts 
would  fly  together  again  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Altogether  the  perma- 
nent sterilization  of  France  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  effect  It  would 
probably  be  attempted  by  imposing 
the  condition  that  in  future  no  army, 
save  for  police  duties,  would  be  al- 
lowed. The  history  of  Prussia  Itself, 
however,  shows  that  even  so  stringent 
a  prohibition  as  this  can  be  evaded  by 
a  conquered  but  indomitable  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  General  von 
Bernhardi'8  views  upon  ourselves,  and, 
first  of  all,  it  is  of  Interest  to  many  of 
us  to  know  what  are  those  historical 
episodes  which  have  caused  him  and 
many  of  'his  fellow-countrymen  to  take 
bitter  exception  to  our  national  record. 
From  our  point  of  view  we  'have  re- 
peatedly helped  Germany  in  the  past, 
and  have  asked  for  and  received  no 
other  reward  than  the  consciousness 
of  having  co-operated  in  some  common 
cause.  So  it  was  in  Marlborough's 
days.  So  in  the  days  of  Frederic.  So 
also  in  those  of  Napoleon.  To  all  these 
ties,  which  had  seemed  to  us  to  be  of 
Importance,  there  is  not  a  single  allu- 
sion in  this  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  bitter  references 
to  some  other  'historical  events  which 
must  seem  to  us  strangely  inadequate 
as  a  cause  for  international  hatred. 

We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  our- 
selves as  a  nation,  if  no  stronger  in- 
dictment can  be  made  against  us  than 
is  contained  in  the  book  of  the  German 
general.  The  first  episode  upon  which 
he  animadverts  is  the  ancient  German 
grievance  of  the  abandonment  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  by  England  in  the  year 
1761.  One  would  have  thought  that 
there  was  some  statute  of  limitations 
in  such  matters,  but  apparently  there 
is  none  in  the  German  mind.  Let  us 
grant  that  the  premature  cessation  of 
a  campaign  is  an  injustice  to  one's  as- 
sociates, and  let  us  admit  also  that  a 
British   Government  under  its  party 
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system  can  never  be  an  absolutely 
stable  ally.  Having  Bald  so  much, 
one  may  point  out  that  there  were 
auroral  mitigating  circumstances  in 
this  affair.  We  had  fought  for  five 
years,  granting  considerable  subsidies 
to  Frederic  during  that  time,  and 
despatching  British  armies  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  The  strain  was 
very  great,  in.  a  quarrel  which  did  not 
vitally  affect  ourselves.  The  British 
nation  had  taken  the  view,  not  wholly 
unreasonably,  that  the  war  was  being 
waged  in  the  interests  of  Hanover, 
and  upon  a  German  rather  than  a 
British  quarrel.  When  we  stood  out 
France  did  the  same,  so  that  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  com* 
batants  was  not  greatly  affected.  Also, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  curious  his- 
torical fact  that  this  treatment  which 
be  so  much  resented  was  exactly  that 
which  Frederic  had  himself  accorded 
to  his  allies  some  years  before  at  the 
close  of  the  Sileslan  campaign.  On 
that  occasion  he  made  an  isolated 
peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  left 
his  associates,  France  and  Bavaria,  to 
meet  the  full  force  of  the  Austrian  at- 
tack. 

Finally,  the  whole  episode  has  to  be 
Judged  by  the  words  of  a  modern 
writer:  "Conditions  may  arise  which 
are  more  powerful  than  the  most  hon- 
orable intentions.  The  country's  own 
interests— considered,  of  course,  in  the 
highest  ethical  sense — must  then  turn 
the  scale."  These  sentences  are  not 
from  the  work  of  a  British  apologist, 
but  from  this  very  book  of  von  Bern- 
hardi's  which  scolds  England  for  her 
supposed  adherence  to  such  principles. 
He  also  quotes,  with  approval,  Treit- 
schke's  words:  "Frederic  the  Great 
was  all  his  life  long  charged  with 
treachery  because  no  treaty  or  alliance 
could  ever  Induce  him  to  renounce  the 
right  of  free  self-determination." 

Setting  aside  this  ancient  grievance 
•f  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  Is  of  In- 


terest to  endeavor  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  other  solid  grounds  in 
the  past  for  Germany's  reprobation. 
Two  more  historical  Instances  are  held 
up  as  examples  of  our  perfidy.  The 
first  is  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1807,  when  the  British  took 
forcible  possession  in  time  of  peace 
of  the  Danish  fleet  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  step  was  an  extreme 
one,  and  only  to  be  Justified  upon  the 
plea  of  absolute  necessity  for  vital  na- 
tional reasons.  The  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  believed  that  Napo- 
leon was  about  to  possess  himself  of 
the  Danish  fleet  and  would  use  It 
against  themselves.  Fouchft  has  ad- 
mitted In  his  Memoirs  that  the  right 
was  Indeed  given  by  a  secret  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  It  was  a  des- 
perate time,  when  the  strongest 
measures  were  continually  being 
used  against  us,  and  It  may 
be  urged  that  similar  measures 
were  necessary  in  self-defence* 
Having  once  embarked  upon  the  enter- 
prise, and  our  demand  being  refused, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  with  its  atten- 
dant loss  of  civilian  life.  It  is  not  an 
exploit  of  which  we  need  be  proud, 
and  at  the  best  can  only  be  described 
as  a  most  painful  and  unfortunate 
necessity,  but  I  should  be  surprised  if 
the  Danes,  on  looking  back  to  it,  Judge 
it  more  harshly  than  some  more  re- 
cent experiences  which  they  have  had 
at  the  hands  of  General  von  Bern- 
hardl'8  own  fellow-countrymen.  That 
he  is  himself  prepared  to  launch  upon 
a  similar  enterprise  in  a  much  larger 
and  more  questionable  shape  is  shown 
by  his  declaration  that  if  Holland  will 
not  take  sides  against  England  in  the 
next  war  it  should  be  overrun  by  the 
German  troops. 

General  von  Bernhardf  s  next  his- 
torical charge  is  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  having  been  effected  upon 
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•hypocritical  pretences  in  a  season  of 
peace.  To  those  who  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  that  event  and  can  recall  the 
anti-European  movement  of  Arab! 
and  the  massacre  which  preceded  the 
bombardment,  the  charge  will  appear 
grotesque.  But  it  is  with  a  pa+chwork 
quilt  of  this  sort  that  this  German 
publicist  endeavors  to  cover  the  unrea- 
soning, but  none  the  less  formidable, 
jealousy  and  prejudice  which  inflame 
him  against  this  country.  The  foolish 
fiction  that  the  British  Government 
declared  war  against  the  Boers  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  their  gold 
mines  IB  again  brought  forward, 
though  one  would  have  imagined  that 
even  the  gutter-Press  who  exploited  it 
twelve  years  ago  had  abandoned  it  by 
now.  If  General  von  Bernhardi  can 
explain  how .  the  British  Government 
is  the  richer  for  these  mines,  or 
whether  a  single  foreign  shareholder 
has  been  dispossessed  of  his  stock  in 
them,  he  will  be  the  first  who  has  ever 
given  a  solid  fact  in  favor  of  this 
ridiculous  charge.  In  a  previous  para- 
graph of  his  book  he  declares  that  it 
was  President  Kruger  who  made  the 
war  and  that  he  was  praiseworthy  for 
so  doing.  Both  statements  cannot  be 
true.  If  it  was  President  Kruger  who 
made  the  war,  then  it  was  not  forced 
on  by  Great  Britain  in  order  to  possess 
fierself  of  the  goldfields. 

So  much  for  the  specific  allegations 
against  Great  Britain.  One  can  hardly 
regard  them  as  being  so  serious  as  to 
wipe  out  the  various  claims,  racial, 
religious  and  historical,  which  unite 
the  two  countries.  However,  we  are 
only  concerned  with  General  von  Bern- 
hardt conclusions,  since  he  declares 
that  his  country  is  prepared  to  act 
upon  them.  There  remain  two  general 
grounds  upon  which  he  considers  that 
Germany  should  make  war  upon  the 
British  Empire.  The  first  is  to  act  as 
the  champion  of  the  human  race  in 
winning  what  he  calls  the  freedom  of 


the  seas.  The  second  is  to  further 
German  expansion  as  a  world-Power, 
which  is  cramped  by  our  opposition. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  difficult 
to  appreciate.  British  maritime  power 
has  been  used  to  insure,  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  freedom  of  the  seas.  What 
smallest  Power  has  ever  been  hindered 
in  her  legitimate  business?  It  is  only 
the  pirate,  the  slaver  and  the  gun- 
runner who  can  Justly  utter  such  a 
reproach.  If  the  mere  fact  of  having 
predominant  latent  strength  upon  the 
water  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  sea,  then  some  nation 
must  always  be  guilty  of  it  After 
our  mild  supremacy  we  may  well  say 
to  Germany,  as  Charles  said  to  James: 
"No  one  will  assassinate  me  in  order 
to  put  you  upon  the  throne."  Her 
mandate  is  unendorsed  by  those  whom 
she  claims  to  represent 

But  the  second  indictment  is  more 
formidable.  We  lie  athwart  Germany's 
world  ambitions,  even  as,  geographic- 
ally, we. lie  across  her  outlets.  But 
when  closely  looked  at,  what  is  it  of 
w&ich  we  deprive  her,  and  is  Its  at- 
tainment really  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance?  Do  we  hamper  'her 
trade?  On  the  contrary,  we  exhibit 
a  generosity  which  meets  with  no 
acknowledgment,  and  which  many  of 
us  have  long  held  to  be  altogether  ex- 
cessive. Her  manufactured  goods  are 
welcomed  in  without  a  tax,  while  ours 
are  'held  out  from  Germany  by  a 
twenty  per  cent  tariff.  In  India,  Egypt 
and  every  colony  which  does  not  di- 
rectly control  its  own  financial  policy, 
German  goods  come  in  upon  the  same 
footing  as  our  own.  No  successful 
war  can  improve  her  position  in  this 
respect  There  is,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  colonial  expansion.  General 
▼on  Bernhardi  foresees  that  Germany 
is  increasing  her  population  at  such  a 
pace  that  emigration  will  be  needed 
soon  in  order  to  relieve  it  It  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  national  ambition  that 
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this*  emigration  should  be  to  some 
place  where  the  settlers  need  not  lose 
their  flag  or  nationality.  But  If  Great 
Britain  were  out  of  the  way,  where 
wonld  they  find  such  a  place?  Not  in 
Canada,  Australia,  Booth  Africa,  or 
New  Zealand.  These  States  conld  not 
be  conquered  if  the  Motherland  had 
ceased  to  exist  Genera!  von  Bern- 
hard!  talks  of  the  high  lands  of 
Africa,  but  already  Germany  posses* 
•es  high  lands  in  Africa,  and  their 
colonisation  has  not  been  a  success. 
Can  anyone  name  one  single  place 
upon  the  earth's  surface  suitable 
for  white  habitation  from  which  Ger- 
many is  excluded  by  the  existence  of 
Great  Britain?  It  is  true  that  the 
huge  continent  of  South  America  is 
only  sparsely  inhabited,  its  whole 
population  being  about  equal  to  that 
of  Prussia.  But  that  is  an  affair  in 
which  the  United  States,  and  not  we, 
are  primarily  interested,  and  one  which 
tt  is  not  our  interest  either  to  oppose 
er  to  support 

But,  however  Inadequate  ell  these 
reasons  for  war  may  seem  to  a  Briton, 
one  has  still  to  remember  that  we 
have  to  reckon  with  the  conclusions 
exactly  as  if  they  were  drawn  from 
the  most  logical  premises.  These  con- 
clusions appear  in  such  sentences  as 
follows:— 

"What  we  now  wish  to  attain  must 
be  fought  for  and  won  against  a  su- 
perior force  of  'hostile  interests  and 
Powers." 

"Since  the  struggle  is  necessary  and 
inevitable,  we  must  fight  it  out,  cost 
what  it  may." 

MA  pacific  agreement  with  England 
is  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  which  no  serious 
German  statesman  would  trouble  to 
follow.  We  must  always  keep  the 
possibility  of  war  with  England  before 
our  eyes  and  arrange  our  political  and 
military  plans  accordingly.  We  need 
not  concern  ourselves  with  any  pacific 
protestations    of    English    politicians, 


publicists  and  Utopians,  which  cannot 
alter  the  real  basis  of  affairs." 

'The  situation  in  the  world  gener- 
ally shows  there  can  only  be  a  short 
respite  before  we  once  more  face  the 
question  whether  we  will  draw  the 
sword  for  our  position  in  the  world  or 
renounce  such  position  once  for  all.  We 
must  not  in  any  case  wait  until  our 
opponents  have  completed  their  arm- 
ing and  decide  that  the  hour  of  attack 
has  come." 

"Even  English  attempts  at  a  rap- 
prochement must  not  blind  us  to 
the  real  situation.  We  may  at  most 
use  them  to  delay  the  necessary  and 
Inevitable  war  until  we  may  fairly 
imagine  we  have  some  prospect  of 
success." 

This  last  sentence  must  come  home 
to  some  of  us  who  'have  worked  In 
the  past  for  a  better  feeling  between 
the  two  countries.  And  this  Is  the 
man  who  dares  to  accuse  tw  of  na- 
tional, perfidy. 

These  extracts  are  but  a  few  from 
a  long  series  which  show  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  that  Germany,  so 
far  as  General  von  Bernhardl  is  an 
exponent  of  her  intentions,  will  un- 
doubtedly attack  us  suddenly  should 
she  see  an  opportunity.  The  first  in- 
timation of  such  an  attack  would,  as 
he  indicates,  be  a  torpedo  descent  upon 
our  Fleet,  and  a  wireless  message  to 
German  liners  which  would  bring  up 
their  concealed  guns,  and  turn  each 
of  them  into  a  fast  cruiser  ready  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce.  That  is  the 
situation  as  he  depicts  it  It  may  be 
that  he  mistakes  It  But  for  what  it 
is  worth,  that  is  his  opinion  and 
advice. 

He  sketches  out  the  general  lines  of 
a  war  between  England  and  Germany. 
If  France  is  Involved,  she  is  to  be  an- 
nihilated, as  already  described.  But 
suppose  the  two  rivals  are  left  faca  to 
face.  Holland  and  Denmark  are  to 
be  bound  over  to  the  German  side 
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under  pain  of  conquest  The  German 
Fleet  is  to  be  held  back  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  land  forts.  Meanwhile, 
torpedoes,  submarines  and  airships  are 
to  be  used  for  the  gradual  whittling 
down  of  the.  blockading  squadrons. 
When  they  have  been  sufficiently  weak- 
ened, the  Fleet  is  to  sally  out  and  the 
day  (has  arrived.  As  to  the  chances 
of  success,  he  Is  of  opinion  that  in 
material  and  personnel  the  two  fleets 
may  be  taken  as  being  equal — when 
once  the  numbers  have  been  equalized. 
In  quality  of  guns,  he  considers  that 
the  Germans  have  the  advantage.  Of 
gunnery  he  does  not  speak,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  in  torpedo  work  his  coun- 
trymen are  ahead  of  any  others.  In 
airships,  which  for  reconnaiuanoe*  If 
not  for  actual  fighting  power,  will  be 
of  supreme  Importance,  lie  considers 
also  that  his  country  will  have  a  con- 
siderable advantage. 

Such,  In  condensed  form,  is  the  gen- 
eral thesis  and  forecast  of  this  famous 
German  officer.  If  It  be  true,  there 
are  evil  days  coming  both  for  'his 
country  and  for  ours.  One  may  find 
some  consolation  in  the  discovery  that 
wherever  be  attempts  to  fathom  our 
feelings  he  makes  the  most  lamentable 
blunders.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  ax- 
iom, for  example,  that  If  we  were 
bard-pressed  the  Colonies  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  abandoning  us.  We 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
just  such  a  situation  which  would 
bring  about  the  federation  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  Is  under  the  delusion  also 
that  there  is  deep  commercial  and 
political  jealousy  of  the  United  States 
in  this  country,  and  that  this  might 
very  well  culminate  in  war.  We  are 
aware  that  there  is  no  such  feeling, 
and  that  next  to  holding  the  trident 
ourselves  we  should  wish  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  our  American  cousins. 
One  thing  he  says,  however,  which  is 
supremely  true,  which  all  of  us  would 
endorse,    and    which    every    German 


should  ponder:  it  is  that  the  idea  of  a 
war  between  Germany  and  ourselves 
never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
anyone  in  this  country  until  the  year 
1902.  Why  this  particular  year?  Had 
the  feeling  risen  from  commercial 
jealousy  upon  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain it  must  have  shown  itself  far 
earlier  than  that — as  early  as  the 
"Made  In  Germany"  enactment  It 
appeared  in  1902  because  that  was  the 
close  of  the  Boer  War,  and  because 
the  bitter  hostility  shown  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  that  war  opened  our  eye*  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  do  us  a  mis- 
chief if  they  could.  When  the  German 
Navy  Act  of  1900  gave  promise  that 
they  would  soon  have  the  means  of 
doing  so,  the  first  thoughts  of  danger 
arose*  and  German  policy  drove  us 
more  and  more  into  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  Here,  then,  General  von 
Bernhardt  is  right;  but  in  nearly  every 
other  reference  to  our  feelings  and 
views  he  is  wrong;  so  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  those  matters  in  which 
we  are  unable  to  check  him,  such  as 
the  course  of  German  thought  and  of 
German  action  in  the  future,  he  is 
equally  mistaken.  But  I  repeat  that 
he  is  a  man  of  standing  and  reputa* 
tion,  and  that  we  should  be  mad  if  we 
did  not  take  most  serious  notice  of  the 
opinions  which  he  has  laid  down. 

I  have  headed  this  article  "Great 
Britain  and  the  Next  War"  since  it 
looks  at  the  arguments  and  problems 
which  General  von  Bernhardi  has 
raised  in  •his  "Germany  and  the  Next 
War"  from  the  British  point  of  view. 
May  it  prove  that  the  title  is  an  ab- 
surdity and  the  war  an  imaginative 
hypothesis.  But  I  should  wish,  before 
I  close,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  my 
view  upon  the  defensive  measures  of 
our  country.  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
speak  with  no  expert  authority,  which 
makes  it  the  more  embarrassing  that 
my  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  anyone  whom  I  have  encountered 
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In  this  controversy.  Still,  it  is  better 
to  be  a  voice,  however  small,  than  an 
echo. 

.  It  would  simplify  the  argument  if 
we  began  by  eliminating  certain  fac- 
tors which,  in  my  opinion,  simply 
darken  counsel,  as  they  are  continually 
brought  into  the  front  of  the  question 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  issues 
which  lie  behind  them.  One  of  them 
is  the  supposed  possibility  of  an  In- 
vasion—either on  a  large  scale  or  in 
the  form  of  a  raid.  The  former  has 
been  pronounced  by  our  highest  naval 
authorities  of  the  time  as  being  im- 
possible, and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  read  the  Wilson  Memorandum 
without  being  convinced  by  its  con- 
densed logic.  Von  Bernhardt,  in  bis 
chapter  upon  the  possible  methods  of 
injuring  Great  Britain,  though  he 
treats  the  whole  subject  with  the 
greatest  frankness,  dismisses  the  idea 
'  either  of  raid  or  invasion <> in. a  few 
short  sentences.  The  raid  seems  to 
me  the  less  tenable  hypothesis  of  the 
two.  An  invasion  would,  at  least, 
play  for  a  final  stake,  though  at  a 
deadly  risk.  A  raid  would  be  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  a  body  of  troops,  which 
would  necessarily  be  the  flower  of  the 
army;  it  could  hope  to  bring  about  no 
possible  permanent  effect  upon  the 
war,  and  it  would  upset  the  balance 
of  military  power  between  Germany 
and  her  neighbors.  If  Germany  were 
an  island,  like  ourselves,  she  might 
risk  such  a  venture.  Sandwiched  in 
between  two  armed  nations  as  strong 
as  herself,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
la  the  slightest  possibility  of  it 

But  if,  as  von  Bernhardi  says,  such 
plans  are  visionary,  what  is  the  exact 
object  of  a  Territorial  Army,  and,  even 
more,  what  would  be  the  object  of  a 
National  Service  Army  upon  compul- 
sory lines  for  home  defence?  Is  it  not 
a  waste  of  money  and  energy  which 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
some  other  form?    Everyone  has  such 


an  affection  and  esteem  tor  Lord  Rob- 
erts—especially if  one  has  the  honor 
of  his  personal  acquaintance— that  one 
shrinks  from  expressing  a  view  which 
might  be  unwelcome  to  him.  And  yet 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
is  one's  duty  to  add  one's  opinion  to 
the  debate,  if  that  opinion  has  been 
conscientiously  formed,  and  if  one 
'honestly  believes  that  it  recommends 
the  best  course  of  action  for  one's 
country.  So  far  as  his  argument  for 
universal  service  is  based  upon  na- 
tional health  and  physique,  I  think  he 
is  on  ground  which  no  one  could  at- 
tack. But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out  for  the  substitution  of  an  enforced 
soldier  in  the  place  of  the  volunteer 
who  has  always  done  bo  splendidly  in 
the  past  Great  as  is  Lord  Roberts' 
experience,  he  is  talking  here  of  a 
thing  which  is  outside  it,  for  he  has 
never  seen  an  enforced  British  soldier, 
and  has,  therefore,  no  data  by  which 
he  can  tell  how  such  a  man  would 
compare  with  the  present  article. 
There  were  enforced  British  sailors 
once,  and  I  have  seen  figures  quoted 
to  show  that  of  29,000  who  were  im- 
pressed 27,000  escaped  from  the  Fleet 
by  desertion.  It  is  not  such  men  as 
these  who  win  our  battles. 

The  argument  for  enforced  service 
is  based  upon  the  plea  that  the  Terri- 
torial Army  is  below  strength  in  num- 
bers and  deficient  in  quality.  But  if 
Invasion  is  excluded  from  our  calcu- 
lations this  is  of  less  Importance.  The 
force  becomes  a  nursery  for  the  Army, 
which  has  other  reserves  to  draw  upon 
before  it  reaches  it  Experience  has 
shown  that  under  warlike  excitement 
in  a  virile  nation  like  ours,  the  ranks 
soon  fill  up,  and  as  the  force  becomes 
embodied  from  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, it  would  rapidly  improve  in 
quality.  It  is  Idle  to  assert  that  be- 
cause Bulgaria  can,  in  a  day,  flood  her 
troops     into     Turkey,     therefore    we 
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should  always  stand  to  arms.  The 
Turko-Bulgarian  frontier  is  a  line  of 
posts — the  Anglo-German  Is  a  hun- 
dred leagues  of  salt  water. 

But  am  I  such  an  optimist  as  to  say 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  German 
war?  On  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  there  is  a  vast  danger,  that  it  is 
one  which  we  ignore,  and  against 
which  we  could  at  a  small  cost  effect 
a  complete  Insurance.  Let  me  try  to 
define  both  the  danger  and  the  remedy. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  consider 
the  two  different  forms  which  such  a 
war  might  take.  It  might  be  a  single 
duel,  or  it  might  be  with  France  as 
our  ally.  If  Germany  attacked  Great 
Britain  alone,  it  may  safely  be 
prophesied  that  the  war  would  be  long, 
tedious,  and  possibly  Inconclusive, 
but  our  r6le  would  be  a  comparatively 
passive  one.  If  she  attacked  France, 
however,  that  r6le  would  be  much 
more  active,  since  we  could  not  let 
France  go  down,  and  to  give  her  effec- 
tive help  we  must  land  an  expedition- 
ary force  upon  the  Continent.  This 
force  has  to  be  supplied  with  muni- 
tions of  war  and  kept  Up  to  strength, 
and  so  the  whole  problem  becomes  a 
more  complex  one. 

The  element  of  danger,  which  la  ser- 
ious in  either  form  of  war,  but  more 
serious  in  the  latter,  is  the  existence 
of  new  forms  of  naval  warfare  which 
have  never  been  tested  in  the  hands 
of  competent  men,  and  which  may 
completely  revolutionise  the  condi- 
tions. These  new  factors  are  the  sub- 
marine and  the  airship.  The  latter, 
save  as  a  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, does  not  seem  to  be  formidable— 
or  not  sufficiently  formidable  to  alter 
the  whole  conditions  of  a  campaign. 
Bnt  it  is  different  with  the  submarines. 
No  blockade,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can 
hold  these  vessels  in  harbor,  and  no 
skill  or  bravery  can  counteract  their 
attack  when  once  they  are  within 
striking  distance.    One  could  Imagine 


a  state  of  things  when  it  might  be 
found  impossible  for  the  greater  ships 
on  either  side  to  keep  the  seas  on  ac- 
count of  these  poisonous  craft  No 
one  can  say  that  such  a  contingency  is 
impossible.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  it 
would  affect  us  if  it  should  come  to 
pass. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  affect 
us  at  all  as  regards  Invasion  or  raids. 
If  the  German  submarines  can  domin- 
ate our  own  large  ships,  our  subma- 
rines can  do  the  same  for  theirs.  We 
should  still  'hold  the  seas  with  our 
small  craft.  Therefore,  if  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  be  at  war  with  Germany, 
such  a  naval  revolution  would  merely 
affect  our  commerce  and  food  supply. 
What  exact  effect  a  swarm  of  subma- 
rines, lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  would  produce  upon 
the  victualling  of  these  islands  Is  a 
problem  which  is  beyond  my  conjec- 
ture. Other  ships  besides  the  British 
would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
and  international  complications  would 
probably  follow.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  such  a  fleet  would  entirely,  or 
even  to  a  very  large  extent,  cut  off 
our  supplies.  But  it  Is  certain  that 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  consid- 
erably raising  the  price  of  whatever 
did  reach  us.  Therefore,  wa  should 
suffer  privation,  though  not  necessa- 
rily such  privation  as  would  compel  as 
to  make  terms.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  every  home  source  would 
naturally  be  encouraged,  and  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  before  our  external  supplies 
were  seriously  decreased,  our  internal 
ones  might  be  well  on  the  way  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  Both  of  the 
two  great  protagonists— Lord  Haldane 
and  Lord  Roberts — have  declared  that 
if  we  lost  the  command  of  the  seas  we 
should  have  to  make  peace.  Their 
reference,  however,  was  to  complete 
naval  defeat  (and  not  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  stalemate  as  seems  to  be  the 
more  possible  alternative.    As  to  com- 
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plete  jiaval  defeat,  our  estimates,  and 
the  grand  loyalty  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  seem  to  be  amply  ade- 
quate to  guard  against  that  It  Is  use- 
less to  try  to  alarm  us  by  counting  in 
the  whole  force  of  .the  Triple  Alliance  as 
our  possible  foes,  Xor  if  they  came  into 
the  war,  the  forces  of  our  own  allies 
would  also  be  available.  We  need  only 
think  of  Germany. 

A  predominance  of  the  submarine 
would,  then,  merely  involve  a  period 
of  hard  times  in  this  country,  if  we 
were  fighting  Germany  single-handed. 
But  if  we  were  in  alliance  with 
France,  it  becomes  an  infinitely  more 
Important  matter.  I  presume  that 
1  need  not  argue  the  point  that  it  is 
our  vital  interest  that  France  be  not 
dismembered  and  sterilised.  Such  a 
tragedy  would  turn  the  western  half 
of  Europe  Into  a  gigantic  Germany 
with  a  few  insignificant  States  crouch- 
ing about  her  feet.  The  period  of  her 
world  dominance  would  then  indeed 
have  arrived.  Therefore,  if  France  be 
wantonly  attacked,  we  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  prevent  her  going  down, 
and  among  the  measures  to  that  end 
will  be  the  sending  of  a  British  expedi- 
tionary force  to  cover  the  left  or  Bel- 
gian wing  Of  the  French  defences. 
Such  a  force  would  be  conveyed  across 
the  Channel,  in  perhaps  a  hundred 
troopships,  and  would  entail  a  constant 
service  of  transports  afterwards  to 
carry  its  requirements. 

Here  lies,  as  It  seems  to  me,  the 
possible  material  for  a  great  national 
disaster.  Such  a  fleet  of  transports 
cannot  be  rushed  suddenly  across.  Its 
preparation  and  port  of  departure  are 
known.  A  single  submarine  amid 
such  a  fleet  would  be  like  a  fox  in  a 
poultry  yard,  destroying  victim  after 
victim.  The  possibilities  are  appal- 
ling, for  It  might  be  not  one  subma- 
rine, but  a  squadron.  The  terrified 
transports  would  scatter  over  the 
ocean  to  -find  safety  in  any  port    Their 


convoy  could  do  little  to  help  them. 
It  would  be  a  <#6dcJe— an  inversion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

If  the  crossing  were  direct  from  the 
eastern  ports  to  Antwerp,  the  danger 
would  become  greater.  It  is  less  if  it 
should  be  from  Portsmouth  to  Havre. 
But  this  a  transit  of  seven  hours,  and 
the  railways  from  Havre  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  would  be  insufficient  for 
such  a  force.  No  doubt  the  Straits  of 
Dover  would  be  strongly  patrolled  by 
our  own  torpedo  craft;  and  the  cross- 
ing would*  so  far  as  possible,  be  made 
at  night,  when  submarines  have  their 
minimum  of  efficiency;  but,  none  the 
less,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  risk 
would  be  a  very  real  and  pressing  one. 
What  possible  patrol  could  make  sure 
of  heading: off  a  squadron  of  subma- 
rines? I  should  imagine  it  to  be  aa 
difficult  as  to  bar  the  Straits  to  a 
school  of  whales. 

But  supposing  such  a  wholesale 
tragedy  were  avoided,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  predominance  of  submarines 
the  army  got  safely  to  France  or  to 
Belgium,  how  are  we  te  ensure  the 
safe  passage  of  the  long  stream  of 
ships  which,  for  many  months,  would 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  needful 
supplies?  We  could  not  do  it  The 
army  might  very  well  0nd  itself  ut- 
terly isolated,  with  its  line  of  commun- 
ications completely  broken  down,  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  upon  the  re- 
sources of  all  Continental  countries 
was  so  great  that  there  was  no  surplus 
for  our  use.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  possible 
one,  and  to  form,  with  the  chance  of 
a  disaster  to  the  transports,  the  great- 
est danger  to  which  we  should  be  ex- 
posed in  a  German  war.  But  these 
dangers  and  the  food  question,  which 
has  already  been  treated,  can  all  be 
absolutely  provided  against  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  not  only  effective,  but 
which  will  be  of  equal  value  in  peace 
and  in  war.    The  Channel  Tunnel  Is 
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essential    to    Great    Britain's    safety. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  com- 
mercial or  financial  advantages  of 
such  a  tunnel.  Where  the  trade  of 
two  great  nations  concentrates  upon 
one  narrow  tube,  it  Is  obvious  that 
whatever  corporation  controls  that 
tube  has  a  valuable  Investment  if  the 
costs  of  construction  have  not  been 
prohibitive.  These  costs  have  been 
placed  as  low  as  five  million  pounds  by 
Mr.  Rose  Smith,  who  represents  a 
practical  company  engaged  in  such 
work.  If  it  were  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
times  that  sum  it  should  be  an  under- 
taking which  should  promise  great 
profits,  and  for  that  reason  should  be 
constructed  by  the  nation,  or  nations, 
for  their  common  national  advantage. 
It  is  too  vital  a  thing  for  any  private 
company  to  control. 

But  consider  its  bearings  upon  a 
German  war.  All  the  dangers  which 
I  have  depicted  are  eliminated.  We 
tap  (rid  Marseilles  and  the  tunnel)  the 
whole  food  supply  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Black  Sea.  Our  expedi- 
tionary force  makes  its  transit,  and 
has  its  supplies  independent  of  wea- 
ther or  naval  chances.  Should  any- 
thing so  unlikely  as  a  raid  occur,  and 
the  forces  in  the  country  seem  un- 
able to  cope  with  it,  a  Franco-British 
reinforcement  can  be  rushed  through 
from  the  Continent.  The  Germans  have 
made  great  works  like  the  Kiel  Oanal 
in  anticipation  of  war.  Our  answer 
must  be  the  Channel  Tunnel,  linking 
us  closer  to  our  ally. 

Though  this  scheme  was  discarded 
(under  very  different  naval  and  poli- 
tical conditions)  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  no  time  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  lost  oy  the  delay;  as  I  am  in- 
formed that  machinery  for  boring  pur- 
poses has  so  enormously  improved  that 
what  would  have  taken  thirty  years  to 
accomplish  can  now  be  done  in  three. 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there  may 
still  be  time  to  effect  this  essential  in- 


surance before  the  war  with  which 
General  von  Bernhardt  threatens  us 
breaks  upon  us. 

Let  us,  before  leaving  the  subject, 
glance  briefly  at  the  objections  which 
have  formerly  been  urged  against  the 
tunnel.  Such  as  they  are,  they  axe  as 
valid  now  as  ever,  although  the  advan- 
tages have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
the  argument  upon  the  side  of  those 
who  favor  its  construction.  The  main 
(indeed,  the  only)  objection  was  the 
fear  that  the  tunnel  would  fall  into 
wrong  hands  and  be  used  for  purposes 
of  invasion.  By  this  was  meant  not  a 
direct  invasion  through  the  tunnel  it- 
self—to invade  a  nation  of  forty-five 
million  people  through  a  hole  in  the 
ground  twenty-five  miles  long  would 
stagger  the  boldest  mind— but  that  the 
tunnel  might  be  seized  at  each  end  by 
some  foreign  nation,  which  would  then 
use  it  for  aggressive  military  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  our 
relations  with  France  were  by  no 
means  so  friendly  as  they  are  now, 
and  it  was  naturally  to  France  onjy 
that  we  alluded,  since  they  would  al- 
ready hold  one  end  of  the  tunnel  We 
need  not  now  discuss  any  other  nation, 
since  any  other  would  have  to  seise 
both  ends  by  surprise,  and  afterwards 
retain  them,  which  is  surely  incon- 
ceivable. We  are  now  bound  in  close 
ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  interest 
to  France.  We  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume that  we  shall  always  remain  on 
as  close'  a  footing,  but  as  our  common 
peril  seems  likely  to  be  a  permanent 
one,  it  is  improbable  that  there  will 
be  any  speedy  or  sudden  change  in  our 
relations.  At  the  same  time,  in  a 
matter  so  vital  as  our  hold  upon  the 
Dover  end  of  the  tunnel,  we  could  not 
be  too  stringent  in  our  precautions. 
The  tunnel  should  open  out  at  a  point 
where  guns  command  It,  the  mouth  of 
it  should  be  within  the  lines  of  an  en- 
trenched camp,  and  a  considerable  gar* 
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rlson    should    be    kept    permanently 
within  calL    The  latter  condition  al- 
ready exists  in  Dover,  bat  the  numbers 
•night  well  be  increased.    As  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  a  passage  should  be 
driven    alongside    the    tunnel,    from 
which  it  could,  if  necessary,   be  de- 
stroyed.    This   passage   should    have 
an    independent   opening   within   the 
circle  of  a  separate  fort,  so  that  the 
capture    of    the   end    of   the   tunnel 
would    not    prevent    its    destruction. 
With  such  precautions  as  these,  the 
most  nervous  person  might  feel  that 
our    insular  position   had   not   really 
been    interfered    with.       The    strong 
fortress   of  the   Middle   Ages   had   a 
passage  under  the  moat  as  part  of  the 
defence.    This  is  our  passage. 

Gould  an  enemy  in  any  way  destroy 
it  in  time  of  war? 

It  would,  as  I  conceive  it,  be  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  ocean.    This 
ceiling  would  be  composed  of  chalk 
and  clay.        No  explosive  from  above 
could  drive  it  in.    If  it  were  designed 
on  a  .  large  scale — and.  personally,   I 
think  it  should  be  a  four-line  tunnel, 
even  if  the  cost  were  doubled  thereby 
—no  internal  explosion,  such  as  might 
be  brought  about  by  secreting  explo- 
sive packets  upon  the  trains,  would  be 
likely  to  do  more  than  temporarily  ob- 
struct it    If  the  very  worst  happened, 
and   it  were  actually  destroyed,   we 
should  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are 
now.      As  to  the  expense,  if  we  are 
driven  into  a  war  of  this  magnitude,  a 
few  millions  one  way  or  the  other  will 
not  be  worth  considering. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
General  von  Bernhardt  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  our  troops.  This  need  not 
trouble  us.  We  are  what  we  are,  and 
words  will  not  alter  it  Prom  very 
early  days  our  soldiers  have  left  their 
mark  upon  Continental  warfare,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
have  declined  from  the  manhood  of 


our  forefathers.  He  further  calls  them 
"mercenaries,"  which  is  a  misuse  of 
terms.    A  mercenary  is  a  man  who  is 
paid  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not 
his  own.       As   every   British  soldier 
must  by  law  be  a  British  citizen,  the 
term  is  absurd.  What  he  really  means 
is  that  they  are  not  conscripts  in  the 
sense  of  being  forced  to  fight,  but  that 
they  are  sufficiently  well  paid  to  en- 
able the  army  as  a  profession  to  at- 
tract a  sufficient  number  of  our  young 
men  to  the  colors. 

Our  military  and  naval  preparations 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  adequate  for 
the  threatened  crisis.    With  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  added  our  position  should 
be  secure.    But  there  are  ot  er  prepar- 
ations which  should  be  made  for  such 
a  contest  should  it  unhappily  be  forced 
upon  us.    One  is  financial.    Again,  as 
so  often  before  in  the  history  of  Bri- 
tish wars,  It  may  prove  that  the  last 
guinea     wins.       Everything    possible 
should  be  done  to  strengthen  British 
credit    This  crisis  cannot  last  indefin- 
itely.      The   cloud   will   dissolve   or 
burst  Therefore,  for  a  time  we  should 
husband  our  resources  for  the  supreme 
need.    At  such  a  time  all  national  ex- 
penditure   upon    objects   which   only 
mature  in  the  future  becomes  unjusti- 
fiable.   Such  a  tax  as  the  undeveloped 
land  tax,  which  may  bring  in  a  gain 
some  day,   but  at  present  costs  ten 
times  what  it  produces,  is  the  type  of 
expenditure  I  mean.    I  say  nothing  of 
its  Justice  or  injustice,  but  only  of  its 
inopportuneness  at  a  moment  when  we 
sorely  need  our  present  resources. 

Another  preparation  lies  in  our  na- 
tional understanding  of  the  possibility 
of  euoh  a  danger  and  the  determina- 
tion to  face  the  facts.  Both  Unionists 
and  Liberals  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation,  and  so  have 
two  of  the  most  famous  Socialist  lead- 
ers. No  audible  acquiescence  has 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Labor 
Party.      I  would  venture  to  say  one 
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word  here  to  my  Irish  fellow-country- 
men of  all  political  persuasions.  If 
they  imagine  that  they  can  stand 
politically  or  economically  -while  Bri- 
tain falls,  they  are  woefully  mistaken. 
The  British  Fleet  Is  their  one  shield. 
If  it  be  broken,  Ireland  will  go  down. 
They  may  well  throw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  common  defence,  for 
no  sword  can  transfix  England  with- 
out the  point  reaching  Ireland  behind 
-her. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  most 
emphatically,  that  I  do  not  myself 
accept  any  of  those  axioms  of  General 
von  Bernhardt  which  are  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  his  argument.  I  do  not 
think  that  war  is  in  Itself  a  good  thing, 
though  a  dishonorable  peace  may  be 
a  worse  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
Anglo-German  war  is  necessary.    I  am 
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convinced  ttfiat  we  efeouid  never,  of 
our  own  accord,  Attack  Germany,  nor 
would  we  assist  France  if  she  made 
an  unprovoked  attack  upon  that 
Power.  I  do  not  think  that  as  the 
result  of  such  a  war,  Germany  could 
in  any  way  extend  her  flag  so  as  to 
cover  a  larger  white  population.  Every 
one  of  his  propositions  I  dispute.  But 
that  is  all  beside  the  question.  We 
have  not  to  do  with  his  argument,  but 
with  its  results.  Those  results  are 
that  he,  a  man  whose  opinion  is  of 
weight  and  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  in  Germany,  tells  us  frankly  that 
Germany  will  attack  us  the  moment 
she  sees  a  favorable  opportunity.  I 
repeat  that  we  should  be  mad  if  we 
did  not  take  very  serious  notice  of 
the  warning. 

Arthur  Conam  Doyle. 


THE    KIDERS    OF    THE    PLAINS. 

OAXIDA'S  ROYAL  HOBTH-WXST  MOUHTSD  POLIOS 


For  us  no  cheerful  hostelries 
Their  welcome  gates  unfold; 
No  generous  board,  no  downy  couch, 
Await  our  troopers  bold. 
Beneath  the  starry  canopy 
Are  we  when  daylight  wanes; 
There  lie  the  hardy  wanderers. 
The  Riders  of  the  Plains. 

From  an  upper  window  of  the  liitz, 
the  day  after  the  Coronation  Proces- 
sion, one  watched  the  Royal  Progress 
sweep  down  Piccadilly.  As  a  spectacle, 
surely  a  gay  and  goodly  sight  is  this. 
Was  Solomon  in  all  bis  glory  ever  ar- 
rayed like  the  Horse  Guards  or  like  one 
of  these  scintillating  Indian  Princes? 
We  wot  not  It  Is  the  full  glory  of 
war's  pageantry.  To-morrow  must 
prove  a  field-day  to  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer who  casts  his  net  where  the  human 
tide  flows  strong  in  front  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  and  at  the  foot 
of  living's  statue. 

At  seven  o'clock  this  very  morning, 


as  the  troops  were  trotting  down  for 
mobilization,  we  saw  a  gorgeous  Horse 
Guard  spill  off  his  mount  on  the  slip- 
pery   asphalt    of    Tottenham     Court 
Road,    it  was  exactly  six  and  a  half 
minutes   (although  picturesque  advice 
was  tendered  him  by  the  early-risen 
small    boy)    before    he    was    able    to 
mount   his  charger  again.     A   Horse 
Guard  in  full  panoply  is  not  a  flexible 
unit;  and  yet  doomed  the  Government 
which  should  menace  the  bearskin  and 
black  boots  or  suggest  the  replacing  of 
those   tight-fitting   white  breeches   of 
this    idol    of    Whitehall      There    be 
bodies  celestial  and  bodies  terrestrial! 
Of    the    earth    and    unornamented 
utility  the  next  squad,  this  body  of  80 
picked  men  riding  with  loose  rein'  and 
wiry  bodies,  taking  in  each  detail  of 
the  crowd  that  clings  to  the  iron  pal- 
ings of  Green  Park.     Clear-eyed  and 
firm-lipped  is  each  bronxe  face  under 
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its  wide-brimmed  hat  Bach  of  the 
eighty  of  Canada's  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  the  Riders  of  the 
Plains,  has  his  place  In  this  pageant 
as  a  recognition  of  years  of  stern 
work,  work  done  squarely  and  un- 
wasted  days  on  the  uttermost  edge  of 
Empire. 

Good  to  look  at  are  these  lean  riders, 
and  yet  we  turn  away  with  a  catch 
of  the  breath,  a  half-choked  sob.  Up 
in  Canada's  Farthest  North,  on  the 
continent-ridge  which  separates  the 
great  Mackenzie  River  from  the  Yu- 
kon, lie  four  brave  fellows  (Inspector 
Fitzgerald  and  Constables  Taylor, 
Garter,  and  Kinney)  who  had  been 
chosen  to  ride  for  Canada  with  these 
at  this  crowning  of  the  King.  In  an 
attempt  to  carry  his  Majesty's  mail 
from  Fort  Macpherson  on  the  Peel  to 
Dawson  in  the  Yukon,  overtaken  by  a 
blizzard  last  Christmas,  they  all  four 
laid  down  their  lives  on  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  Great  Divide. 

The  story  is  a  -  short  one  and 
breathes  of  grim  suffering,  of  devotion 
and  pluck  and  endurance  to  the  end. 
With  sleds  and  eighteen  dogs  the  win- 
ter patrol  started  for  a  400-mile  jour- 
ney westward  along  the  67th  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  Two  months  having 
passed  and  no  word  being  heard  from 
them,  a  search  party  set  out  from 
Dawson  to  look  for  them,  and  the 
waiting  world  learned  that  Fitzgerald 
and  his  men  had  crossed  not  the  divide 
between  the  Mackenzie  Basin  and  the 
Yukon,  but  that  Last  Great  Divide 
which  all  men  cross  but  once. 

The  diary  of  poor  Fitzgerald,  writ- 
ten on  birch-bark  with  a  burnt  twig, 
tells  the  tale  of  the  grim  fight  with 
Death.  The  blizzard  struck  them 
shortly  after  they  left  Fort  Macpher- 
son and  obliterated  all  land-marks. 
Then  for  forty-six  days  they  wandered 
in  that  pitiless  wilderness  of  ice  and 
snow,  to  lay  down  their  tired  bodies 
finally  and  die  within  a  hundred  miles 
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of  Macpherson's  Christmas  cheer  and 
kindliness. 

In  the  fierce  fight  with  Fate  the  men 
had  eaten  their  belts,  the  harness  of 
the  dog-team,  and  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  dogs.  Fitzgerald's  diary 
under  date  of  January  30th  records, 
"All  hands  feeling  sick,  supposed  to 
be  from  eating  dog-liver."  On  Febru- 
ary 3rd  he  scrawls,  "We  have  travelled 
200  miles  on  dog-meat  and  have  still 
a  hundred  miles  to  go,  but  I  think  we 
will  make  it  all  right"  The  last  entry 
is,  "February  5th,  48°  below.  Fine, 
with  strong  wind.  Can  go  only  a  few 
miles  a  day." 

Those  who  found  them  came  across 
Carter's  body  first,  as  Fitzgerald  had 
prepared  it  for  burial,  the  hands 
crossed  pitifully  over  the  emaciated 
chest,  a  blanket  over  the  poor  worn 
face.  Fitzgerald  loved  Carter  as  one 
strong  man  learns  to  love  another 
where  souls  are  tried  on  the  edge  of 
the  world.  Eloquent  and  pitiful  were 
the  things  which,  the  relief -party 
brought  into  camp,  the  copper  kettle 
half  full  of  moose-hide  cut  into  squares 
which  had  formed  their  last  meal. 
Fitzgerald's  will  of  twenty-two  brief 
words  in  which  he  left  his  effects  to 
his  mother  and  concluded  with  the 
Christmas  message  of  Tiny  Tim,  "God 
bless  us  every  one." 

Three  years  ago  one  had  journeyed 
to  the  lip  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  for- 
gathered with  these  brave  fellows  at 
Fort  Macpherson,  had  sat  round  the 
camp-fire  with  them,  and  heard  them 
speak  of  work  and  dangers  and  starva- 
tion with  the  laugh  of  the  man  who 
every  day  pits  his  manhood  against 
the  forces  of  Nature  on  the  sternest  of 
frontiers. 

Of  melancholy  interest  are  the  words 
of  Inspector  Fitzgerald's  official  report, 
recorded  in  the  last  Canadian  Blue- 
book.  "When  there  are  no  ships  win- 
tering at  Herschel  Island  I  think  this 
station  of  ours  is  one  of  the  most  lone- 
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some  places  in  the  North.  There  is 
no  place  one  can  go  except  to  visit  a 
few'  hungry  natives,  and  there  is  no 
white  man  to  visit  closer  than  180 
'miles."  One  gets  some  idea  of  Canada's 
vastness  in  the  fact  that  Fort  Mac- 
pherson  is  2500  miles  away  from 
Mounted  Police  headquarters  at  Re- 
gina  in  Saskatchewan. 

It  seems  presumption  to  dare  to 
attempt  an  obituary  for  such  men  as 
these.  But  one  of  the  men  may  be 
allowed  to  here  again  report  of  the 
work  of  his  fellows.  This  is  poor 
Fitzgerald's  last  official  tribute  to  his 
subordinate  constables:  "I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  two  men  stationed  with  me  at  this 
detachment,  Reg.  No.  2127  Constable 
Garter  and  Reg.  No.  4582  Constable 
Kinney.  Both  have  been  willing  work- 
ers, doing  everything  they  were  told 
without  dispute,  and  I  have  never  seen 
either  lose  his  temper,  which  is  speak- 
ing a  lot  for  men  stationed  in  such  a 
lonely  spot,  with  reading  matter  lasting 
only  a  Utile  ever  a  month."  Think  of 
this  last,  you  people  of  London,  with 
your  penny  papers,  your  bookstalls,  and 
your  circulating  libraries!  It  may  be 
Interesting  to  note  that  Constable 
Carter  had  been  married  by  the  Bishop 
of  Yukon  to  an  Eskimo  woman,  the 
first  and  only  known  case  of  a  white 
man's  contracting  a  legal  marriage 
with  an  Eskimo  on  the  edge  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic. 

The  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Po- 
lice, a  handful  of  men  less  than  a 
thousand  in  number,  maintain  order 
over  an  extent  of  country  as  large  as 
Continental  Europe  and  do  their  work 
so  well  that  life  and  property  are  safer 
on  the  banks  of  the  Athabasca  and  on 
ILesser  Slave  Lake  than  they  are  to-day 
In  many  crowded  corners  of  London 
and  Liverpool.  How  largely  looms  the 
individual  in  this  vast  land  of  Canada, 
this  map  that  is  half  unrolled!  Men, 
real  men,  count  for  more  here  than 


they  do  in  Old  World  crowded  centres. 

This  is  the  most  wonderful  body  of 
mounted  men  in  the  world.  Surely 
more  individuality  goes  Into  the  make- 
up of  this  force  than  into  any  other, 
it  is  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  men 
drawn  together  by  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Five  years  ago  the  roll-call 
of  one  division  disclosed  an  ex-midship- 
man; a  son  of  the  Governor  of  a  Brit- 
ish Colony;  a  medical  student  from 
Dublin;  a  grandson  of  a  Captain  of 
the  line;  a  Cambridge  B.A.;  three  ex- 
troopers  of  the  Scots  Greys;  the 
brother  of  a  Yorkshire  Baronet,  and  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  the  ubiquitous 
Scots.  For  years  a  son  of  Charles 
Dickens  did  valiant  service  with  this 
force,  and  has  left  behind  Mm  a  book 
(as  yet  unpublished),  "Seven  Years 
Without  Beer!" 

When  the  force  was  founded.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
the  Motherland  there  Joined  as  volun- 
teers many  a  square-shouldered  Cana- 
dian lad  who  had  never  seen  a  neigh- 
bor till  his  father  had  hewed  a  way 
through  the  forest  to  a  Government 
concession  road,  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  railway.  In  the  ranks  are 
lumber- jacks,  Eastern  log-birler,  West- 
ern cowboy,  Cree-Scot,  unaspirated 
Cockneys,  and  more  than  one  man 
who  at  the  bottom  of  his  kit  hides 
away  a  medal  won  in  honorable  serv- 
ice in  South  Africa,  Egypt,  or  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  Regina  serves  a  Corporal  who 
bears  a  name  famous  among  the 
famous  names  of  the  old  no- 
bility of  Denmark.  When  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  Governor-General  of 
Canada  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  making  a  temporary 
stay  at  Fort  Macleod  in  Alberta.  When 
His  Excellency  asked  for  his  de- 
spatches and  the  accumulated  mail, 
the  trooper  who  rode  up  and  handed 
them  to  him  at  the  salute  was  his  own 
nephew,  a  full  private  of  the  R.N.W. 
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M.P.  In  this  force  it  is  service  and 
not  ancient  lineage  which  counts,  and 
many  a  constable  If  transferred  to  a 
State  function  in  London  would  have 
to  take  precedence  of  every  officer  In 
the  detachment. 

Far  back  in  the  year  1670  another 
body  of  men  dominated  Canada,  the 
staunch  Scottish  servants  and  officers 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  whose  character- 
mark  for  loyalty  and  fair  dealing  re- 
mains indelible  on  the  early  pages  of 
the  history  of  this  land.  The  charter 
which  was  granted  to  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  had  run  for  two 
-hundred  years  and  expired  In  1870, 
leaving  all  Canada  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  a  condition  of  readjustment 
and  unrest. 

Illicit  whiskey-dealers,  horse-thieves, 
and  smugglers  poured  Into  Western 
Canada  from  the  United  States  to  the 
south  over  the  invisible  and  unguarded 
parallel  of  49°,  and  Canadian  Indians 
and  Canadian  Interests  needed  protec- 
tion. This  condition  of  affairs  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  R.N.W.M.P.  in  the  early  'seventies, 
the  launching  of  the  project  and  the 
forming  of  the  force  being  the  pet 
scheme  of  the  then  Premier,  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald, 

The  900  charter-members  of  the 
Mounted  Police  had  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  in  the  early  days  on  this  far 
frontier  where  cupidity  and  lawless- 
ness reigned  and  no  law  of  God  or  man 
had  previously  been  enforced  north  or 
south  of  this  part  of  the  international 
boundary  line.  The  profit  to  the 
American  Mwolfers'9  had  been  great 
and  was  measured  not  in  dollars  but 
largely  In  buffalo-robes  and  sometimes 
in  squaws.  The  traders  from  the  United 
States  brought  bad  whisky  and  worse 
ammunition  and  fire-arms  to  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  and  for  their  own  gain 
encouraged  tribal  wars  and  the  steal- 
ing of  horses. 


In  the  spring  of  1876  twenty  thou- 
sand buffalo-robes  were  taken  south 
from  Calgary  and  Fort  Macleod  into 
the  United  States  by  one  man  alone* 
an  old  whisky-trader  who  announced 
with  commercial  and  connubial  pride 
that  the  Blackfoot  bride  he  then  had 
was  his  fifty-seventh  squaw  obtained 
in  open  barter.  It  was  with  men  of 
this  calibre  that  our  stripling  consta- 
bles had  to  do  In  the  early  days  while 
incidentally,  by  moral  suasion,  making 
law-abiding  Britons  out  of  fighting 
Sioux,  Blood  Indians,  Assinlboines, 
Blackfeet,  and  Ojibwas. 

In  the  forty  years  of  its  existence 
the  R.N.W.M.P,  has  closely  identified 
itself  with  the  growing  history  of 
Western  Canada,  being  the  greatest 
moral  ally  to  every  creative  factor  of 
the  country's  growth.  After  ten  years 
of  clean  work  with  the  lawless  element 
from  the  south,  the  mobile  force  was 
called  upon  to  protect  from  violence 
the  engineering  gangs  who  were 
throwing  across  Canada  from  ocean  to 
ocean  the  trans-continental  spine  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  In- 
dians looked  askance  at  the  5000  nav- 
vies who  were  Invading  their  lands. 
Were  the  steel  rails  bad  medicine  to 
scare  away  the  buffalo  and  tall  down 
the  invisible  spirits  of  the  air?  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  match  charm  with 
charm?  The  engineers  found  their 
work  much  hampered  by  mischievous 
Indians.  To-day  a  tomahawk  would 
be  driven  in  between  the  ends  of  the 
rails,  to-morrow  a  "hanger"  was 
within  an  ace  of  derailing  an  engine. 

Chief  Pi-a-pot  precipitated  matters. 
With  malice  aforethought  he  pitched 
his  camp  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
advancing  gang  of  railway  track-lay- 
ers, and  as  construction  reached  him 
explicitly  refused  to  budge.  Complaint 
was  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Territories,  and  headquarters  of 
the  R.N.W.M.P.  at  Regina  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Mounted  Police  Force  at 
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Maple  Creek,  "Please  settle  trouble; 
move  on  Indians." 

Maple  Greek  sent  out  not  two  hun- 
dred police,  but  just  two  men,  a  Ser- 
geant and  a  Constable,  and  then  came 
the  duel  between  Red-coat  and  Red- 
Skin.  Pi-a-pot  in  his  nomadic  wander- 
ings across  the  prairie  had  never  yet 
personally  run  up  against  the  Mounted 
Police;  neither  had  his  squaws,  his 
camp-followers,  nor  his  dusky  olive 
branches.  The  two  policemen,  band- 
box neat  from  clinking  spur  to  forage- 
cap balanced  on  its  traditional  three 
hairs,  trotted  across  the  mesa  to  Pi-a- 
potfs  tepee  and  read  aloud  the  orders 
from  headquarters,  "You  must  forth- 
with break  camp  and  take  trail  to  the 
northward." 

Pi-a-pot  jeered,  his  young  braves 
mounted  their  bronchos  and  insolently 
jostled  the  statue-still  policemen;  chil- 
dren and  camp-dogs  yelled  and  the 
women  smiled  the  supercilious  smile 
which  belongs  alone  to  the  Plains  In- 
dian. Sergeant  WhatBhisname  drew 
out  his  watch  and  said,  "Pi-a-pot,  I 
give  you  fifteen  minutes."  At  the  end 
of  the  time  the  Sergeant  dismounted, 
while  the  Constable  kept  his  saddle. 
Striding  deliberately  to  Pi-a-pot's  pri- 
vate tepee  the  young  officer  calmly 
kicked  the  key-pole  and  the  tent  of 
painted  buffalo-skin  collapsed.  The 
ceremony  was  repeated  with  delicious 
sang-froid  all  down  the  line  till  twenty 
tepees  lay  flat  on  the  grass  of  the  au- 
tumn prairie. 

All  this  while  the  mounted  constable 
had  been  looking  square  into  the  eyes 
of  Pi-a-pot,  for  is  not  the  one  great 
duty  of  the  boy-policeman  to  study 
men  and  faces?  Pi-a-pot  was  no  man's 
fool.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
was  to  shoot  down  these  two  youth- 
ful riders  in  their  red  coats,  but  the 
story  would  not  end  there.  Back  of 
these  two  lads  lay  British  law,  the 
whole  body  of  Canadian  might  and 
jurisprudence.    It  was  a  rare  contest 


in  the  self-control  which  each .  had 
learned  in  his  own  stern  school.  Pi- 
a-pot  gathered  up  his  household  goods 
and  gods  and  trekked  to  the  north, 
while  no  further  word  was  spoken. 
The  Incident  had  its  far-reaching  effect 
During  this  first  year  of  C.P.R.  con- 
struction no  overt  act,  not  one  murder, 
was  committed. 

The  Yukon  gold-rush  sent  a  splendid 
squad  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.  to  this  far 
edge  of  Empire  to  adjudicate  between 
man  and  man  and  be  the  sane  ad- 
justers of  things.  Eastward  to  Hudson 
Bay,  northward  to  where  on  distant 
Herschel  Island  the  American  whaler 
is  frozen  in  for  half  the  year,  has  the 
little  line  of  red  sent  its  outposts.  In 
the  peaceful  Invasion  of  the  prairie  by 
happy  homesteaders,  the  Rider  of  the 
Plains  has  been  a  compelling  factor 
making  for  law  and  decency.  Into 
this  great  rectangle  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  a  wheat-farm 
a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  of  un- 
known depth,  is  making  to-day  the 
greatest  economic  "trek"  this  world  has 
ever  known.  In  1910  a  third  of  a  million 
souls  made  their  way  into  Western 
Canada  to  take  up  homes  amid  the 
yellow  wheat  In  1911  the  flood  of 
immigration  passed  the  400,000 
mark.  The  Canadian  Government 
gives  In  this  fertile  belt  100  acres  of 
land  absolutely  free  to  every  men  who 
will  till  it,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
fine  work  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.  that  the 
homesteader  when  he  comes  finds  law 
and  order  established  before  him. 

It  was  in  1890  that  Inspector  Con- 
stantine  took  his  small  body  of 
Mounted  Police  up  into  the  Yukon  to 
maintain  order  there  amid  the  men  of 
the  gold-rush.  Fortunes  were  being 
made  every  day,  fabulous  fortunes,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  steadfastness 
of  the  force  that  although  the  pay  was 
small  and  the  work  hard  In  the  ex- 
treme, there  were  no  desertions  from 
the  police  ranks.    Varied  Indeed  was 
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the  day's  work  of  the  Constable  on  his 
icy  outpost  He  was  Mining  Recorder 
and  Claim-Arbitrator;  he  was  Customs 
Officer  at  the  Pass;  he  acted  as  protec- 
tor to  every  timid  packer;  he  ran  the 
dog-team  mail  into  the  Interior  camps, 
and  was  philosopher  and  friend  to 
"sourdough"  and  "cheechako"  alike. 

Inspector  Constantino  says,  "When 
we  got  to  Dawson  the  thermometer 
was  77°  below,  we  had  four  hours' 
daylight,  and  candles  were  a  dollar 
(four  shillings)  apiece.  I  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Chief  Magistrate,  and 
Home  and  Foreign  Secretary.  I  ar- 
rived with  twenty  men  at  the  end  of 
July  and  in  four  months  we  had  built 
nine  houses,  one  of  them  75  feet  long. 
We  cut  and  carried  and  squared. all  the 
timber  ourselves.  Yes,  our  shoulders 
were  raw.  I  had  three  tables  in  my 
room,  and  a  different  kind  of  work  on 
each.  I  walked  from  one  table  to  the 
other  to  rest"  While  Major  Constan- 
tino was  making  the  name  of  British 
law  respected  in  the  Yukon,  Mrs. 
Constantine  had  the  fine  faculty  of 
keeping  alive  before  many  a  ruddy 
English  lad  the  standards  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Briton;  for  within  her 
hospitable  walls  he  found  a  corner 
which  breathed  of  home.  The  guests 
of  Mrs.  Constantine  had  to  respect 
two  restrictions:  they  might  repeat  no 
unkind  gossip  or  scandal,  and  they  mutt 
Wren  for  dinner! 

The  Mounted  Police  in  Canada  owes 
its  prestige  not  to  the  severity  of  its 
punishment  but  to  the  soreness  of  Its 
work,  the  inexorable  unflinchingness 

with  which  it  pursues  the  law-breaker. 
A  man  in  the  Yukon  committed  a 
ghastly  murder,  and  fled  south.  In- 
spector Constantine  and  his  men  pur- 
sued that  man  all  up  and  down  the 
map  of  North  America  for  over  six 
months,  overtaking  him  finally  at  Lo- 
redo  in  Mexico.  The  only  piece  of  the 
British  Empire  available  Just  at  that 
time  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  a  Brit- 


ish merchantman  in  the  harbor,  bound 
for  Jamaica.    Mounted  policeman  and 
the  man  he  had  captured  boarded  the 
vessel,  sailed  with  her  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  re-shipped  there  for  Hali- 
fax.    There  at  last  the  strong  hand 
of  Canadian  law  was  laid  upon  the 
murderer  and  he  had  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  his  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 
In  the  far  lonely  places  it  is  not 
infrequently  the  duty  of  the  Mounted 
Policeman  to  convey  lunatics  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of  the  wilderness  to  a 
kindly  asylum.     Three  summers   ago 
one  met  Sergeant  Field  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  on  Lake  Athabasca.    Chlpewyan 
as  a  fur-trading  post  was  established 
in  1788.    It  was  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  stand  before  Toronto  was  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  while  Ot- 
tawa was  still  unheard  of,  and  when 
of  Chicago  not  even  the  Fort  Dearborn 
nucleus  existed.     Scraping  the  yellow 
lichens  off  the  old  sun-dial,  we  adjust 
our  bearings.    We  are  111°  West  of 
Greenwich,    and    in    latitude   58°    45' 
North.    Our  parallel  carried  eastward 
would   strike   the  Orkneys  and  pass 
through  Stromness.     Chlpewyan  is  a 
little  pearl  of  the  periwigged  days  of 
the  Georges.    From  Its  red  sands,  ta- 
marack swamps,  and  mossy  muskeg 
one  almost  expects  to  see  arise  the 
forms  of  the  great  of  old  who  outfitted 
here  for  Arctic  explorations:  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  Sir  George  Simpson, 
and  Sir  John  Franklin,  Back  and  Rich- 
ardson and  Rae,  and  in  later  days  that 
stripling  curate  who  was  afterwards  to 
be    known    as    Bishop    Bompas,    the 
"Apostle   of   the   North."     All   these 
have  written  their  story  on  the  history- 
page  of  sub-Arctic  Canada.    The  mod* 
era  chapter  which  with  all  modesty 
Sergeant  Field  relates  to  us  is  no  less 
worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
loyal  Britons. 

Four  or  five  winters  ago,  Field,  then  a 
Corporal,  was  stationed  at  Chlpewyan, 
and  heard  from  the  Dog-Bib  Indians 
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that  a  man  had  gone  insane  at  the  Hay 
Elver  Mission  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  350  miles  to 
north-west  With  an  interpreter  and 
a  dog-train,  Field  set  out  In  the  icy 
weather,  got  his  man,  brought  him 
back  to  Ohipewyan,  re-outfitted  there 
and  with  the  madman  strapped  to  the 
sled  started  off  for  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
where  he  arrived  44  days  later,  having 
covered  a  total  distance  over  the  snow 
of  1300  miles! 

To  Constable  Pedley,  stationed  at 
Ghipewyan  in  1904,  came  a  similar 
stern  duty.  An  evangelist  missionary 
had  made  his  winter  headquarters  in 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  Peace  River  where 
in  a  low  log  cabin  he  lived  with  but 
one  half-breed,  Anton  Riveaux,  for 
companion.  The  missionary  became 
insane  and  Pedley's  duty  was  to  get 
him  out  south  to  the  asylum.  The 
mad  missionary  was  wrapped  in  furs, 
put*into  an  Eskimo  sleeping-bag  and 
securely  fastened  to  the  one  sled,  and 
the  single  constable  started  out  with 
his  charge  on  the  grim  journey  of  600 
miles  across  unbroken  snow.  For  this 
whole  distance  Pedley  ran  with  the 
dogs  and  ministered  dally  to  the  wants 
of  his  charge.  The  temperature  was 
from  30°  to  40°  below  zero,  the  coldest 
hours  being  those  before  the  dawn. 

At  4  P.M.  each  day  camp  was  made, 
the  dogs  were  fed,  the  madman  was 
forced  to  take  necessary  food,  and 
Pedley  himself  ate  his  bannock,  beans, 
and  bacon  and  drank  his  tea — that  is, 
if  he  succeeded  in  making  a  fire.  For 
two  whole  days  and  a  night  the  party 
was  caught  in  a  blizzard,  and  Pedley, 
after  sheltering  the  dogs  under  the  lee 
of  the  sled,  fastened  the  maniac  and 
himself  In  their  sleeping-bags  to  a  pine- 
tree  trunk. 

'  At  Fort  McKay  on  the  Athabasca, 
the  patient  was  released  for  a  little 
exercise,  when  he  made  a  dash  for  the 
woods.  Pedley  gave  chase,  overtook 
him.  fastened  his  arms  and  his  legs 


and  carried  him  back  a  quarter  et  a 
mile  to  camp.  At  Big  Weechume  Lake 
a  guide  was  seemed  to  Lac  la  Biche, 
where  a  team  of  horses  took  the  place 
of  the  dogs,  and  Fort  Saskatchewan 
was  reached  on  January  7th.  By  the 
end  of  February  the  missionary  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  absolutely 
cured  in  mind  and  body. 

Pedley,  in  his  turn,  on  his  way  back 
to  Chlpewyan,  himself  gave  way  at 
Lac  la  Biche  and  became  violently  In- 
sane. The  strain  had  been  too  great 
for  him.  Six  months  In  the  Asylum 
at  Brandon  brought  complete  recovery 
to  the  plucky  constable,  and  he  was 
granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, which  he.  spent  at  home  in  Blast 
Anglla.  At  the  end  of  his  leave  Ped- 
ley again  reported  for  duty  at  Regina, 
where  he  Is  still  giving  his 
services  for  his  country.  Of  such  stuff 
are  the  Cubs  of  the  Lion. 

When  an  officer  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice rides  his  cayuse  to  mountain  camp 
or  threads  on  snowshoes  the  north 
trails  of  the  trapper,  he  is  not  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  law,  he  is  the  law  itself. 
He  makes  arrests  and  escorts  his  man 
often  to  a  prison  of  his  own  making, 
where,  after  a  trial  before  a  Mounted 
Police  tribunal,  the  law-breaker  may  be 
incarcerated  for  a  term  of  years.  A 
(policeman  sent  out  to  make  an  arrest 
must  not  shoot  first;  so  the  record  of 
the  force  has  become  a  long  roll  of 
brave  adventures,  great  tragedies,  and 
the  impossible  made  fact 

Every  department  of  the  Canadian 
Government  is  helped  by  the  men  of 
the  Mounted  Police.  The  force  fur- 
nishes escorts  for  the  Government  offi- 
cials who  go  far  north  to  pay  to  the 
respective  Indian  tribes  their  annual 
treaty  money.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  largely  depends  upon  the 
Mounted  Police  for  the  veterinary  In- 
spection of  all  new  stock  coming  into 
the  country,  for  detailed  reports  upon 
the  cattle  and  crops  In  the  new  die* 
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triete,  for  the  enforcing  of  game  laws, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  free  seed- 
grain  to  needy  homesteaders. 

All  along  the  international  boundary 
line  outposts  of  Police  prevent  smug- 
gling. Over  the  prairie  country  con- 
stables ride  from  farm  to  farm  giving 
advice  to  the  new  comer  regarding  the 
sowing  of  seed,  building  of  shacks,  and 
herding  of  stock,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  and  forwarding  to  headquarters 
any  complaints  which  are  offered  re- 
garding neglect  or  injustice.  Thus  the 
whole  country  Is  patrolled  regularly, 
and  a  police  Doomsday  Book  of  the 
prairie  compiled. 

In  the  year  1901  our  present  King 
and  Queen,  then  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Cornwall  and  York,  passed 
through  Western  Canada  on  their 
homeward  way  from  their  Empire- 
circling  tour,  and  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall wrote:  "I  am  especially  anxious 
to  record  my  appreciation  of  that  splen- 
did force,  the  North- West  Mounted 
Police.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspect- 
ing a  portion  of  the  corps  at  Calgary, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  smart 
appearance  of  both  men  and  horses, 
and  with  their  general  steadiness  on 
parade.  They  furnished  escorts 
throughout  our  stay  in  Western  Can- 
ada, frequently  horses  for  our  car- 
riages, and  found  the  transport,  all  of 
which  duties  were  performed  with 
ready  willingness  and  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner." 

In  the  South  African  War,  the  R.N. 
W.M.P.  was  well  represented,  although, 
unfortunately,  their  Identity  as  a 
force  was  not  maintained.  Their  con- 
tributions to  the  war  were: 

Tb*  CarnhiU  Magi  nine. 
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at  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 

Stratbcona's  Hone 

sod  Canadian  Mounted  RIflea 

S.A.  Constabulary 

5th  Canadian  Mounted  RIflea 

Total        jo  ate  155 

That  the  Canadians  played  the  part 
of  men  in  'South  Africa  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  afterwards  on  the 
march  to  Pretoria  under  Lord  Roberts, 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  almost 
invariably  formed  the  advance  guard. 
The  Victoria  Cross  was  won  in  1900  by 
Sergeant  A.  H.  O.  Richardson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "C"  Division  of  the  R.N.W. 
M.P.  who  served  with  Stratbcona's 
Horse  and  who  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Colonel  gazetted  in 
South  Africa.  Sergeant  Richardson 
rode  to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded 
comrade  at  Wolvespruit  and  brought 
him  in,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  cross- 
fire at  a  range  of  800  yards,  while 
himself  riding  a  badly  shot  horse.  Ill 
the  distribution  of  honors  at  the  end 
of  the  Boer  War  three  other  members 
of  the  Mounted  Police  (Superintendent 
Sanders,  Inspector  Macdonell,  and  In- 
spector Cartwright)  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order. 

It  is  thus  on  African  veldt  and  Cana- 
dian prairie  that  the  Rider  of  the 
Plains  works  into  dally  deeds  his 
translation  of  his  oath  of  service:  "J, 
A.B.,  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faith- 
fully, diligently,  and  impartially  execute 
the  duties  required  of  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
Force,  and  uHU  well  and  truly  obey  and 
perform  all  lawful  orders  and  instructions 
which  I  shall  receive  as  such,  without 
fear,  favor,  or  affection  of  or  toward  any 
person.     80  help  me  God." 

Agnes  Deans  Cameron. 
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HONESTY. 

By  M.  B.  Fbahois. 


PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

Honesty  got  out  of  one  van  into  the 
other,  and,  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
admonitions  repeatedly  shouted  from 
his  post,  took  off  her  hat  and  lay 
down.  In  her  actual  situation  she 
could  not  see  him,  and  dreaded  more- 
over hurting  his  feelings  afresh  by 
peering  out  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  his 
movements.  But  her  ears  were  ab- 
normally acute,  and  she  consoled  her- 
self by  thinking  that  should  he  again 
attempt  to  "stretch  his  legs,"  the  sound 
of  his  steps  would  betray  him.  As  she 
lay  there  with  her  ears  on  the  strain 
to  catch  every  slight  sound,  her  heart 
felt  even  more  than  usually  heavy;  the 
consciousness  of  her  father's  sorrow, 
evidently  more  real  and  acute  than  she 
Jtiad  imagined  it  to  be,  being  added  to 
her  own  habitual  burden.  Everything 
in  the  world  was  sad  and  crooked,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  straight- 
ening matters. 

Honesty  had  fancied  herself  very 
much  on  the  alert,  but  as  she  lay  sor- 
rowfully pondering,  the  rumbling  of 
wheels  and  creaking  of  woodwork,  and 
the  steady  plodding  of  the  horse's  feet 
mingled  themselves  inextricably  to- 
gether, and  she  fell  asleep. 

The  scriptural  phrase  "sleeping  for 
sorrow"  is  wonderfully  apt:  there  is  a 
heaviness  of  the  spirit  which  occasion- 
ally and  most  unexpectedly  induces 
slumber. 

She  awoke  with  a  start,  sitting  up 
and  looking  about  her  in  fear. 

Through  the  open  door  she  could  see 
that  the  sun's  rays  shone  level  with 
the  top  of  the  hedge;  craning  her  head 
anxiously  she  looked  out  There  was 
the  drooping  head  of  the  second 
horse,  within  a  yard  of  the  steps  of  her 
own  van,  patiently  nodding  in  time  to 


his  lagging  feet  All  was  well,  no 
doubt 

Rising  with  a  yawn  she  went  to  the 
door— lo!  though  her  father  was  not 
walking  by  the  horse's  head,  neither 
was  he  seated  in  his  usual  place;  the 
reins  were  knotted  together  and  fas- 
tened to  a  nail  in  the  shed. 

Honesty  was  out  of  the  van  in  a 
minute,  running  hastily  round  the 
other,  in  the  hope  that  her  father,  over- 
come by  the  heat,  had  followed  her 
example  and  thrown  himself  upon  his 
bed.  But  the  door  was  fast  closed,  and 
when,  climbing  into  the  vehicle,  she 
had  examined  the  interior,  she  was 
horrified  to  find  it  empty;  Mr.  Guff  had 
evidently  stretched  his  legs  to  some 
purpose. 

She  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
country,  presently,  by  means  of  one  or 
two  familiar  landmarks,  identifying 
their  whereabouts.  There  was  a  vil- 
lage about  a  mil&and-a-half  in  their 
rear,  containing  a  popular  hostelry 
where  Silas  had  probably  betaken  him- 
self; their  onward  Journey  would  by- 
and-by  lead  them  to  crossways  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  turn;  she  would 
follow  in  Zachary's  wake  till  then, 
when  she  would  halt  until  his  van  had 
vanished  round  the  corner,  the  road  at 
this  point  describing  a  somewhat 
abrupt  angle.  Then  she  would  turn 
and  go  with  as  much  speed  as  could 
be  managed  by  so  cumbrous  an  equip- 
age, in  search  of  her  father.  The  noise 
made  by  Zachary's  own  progression 
would  drown  her  movements;  he  would 
never  dream  of  missing  her  till  they 
had  reached  their  destination.  He 
never  spoke  to  her,  or  so  much  as 
turned  his  head  in  her  direction,  nowa- 
days. With  luck  her  father's  lapse 
might  remain  undiscovered. 

But  her  heart  throbbed  violently  as 
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she  carried  this  plan  Into  effect,  dread- 
ing a  possible  hitch.  Zachary's  warn- 
ing rang  In  her  ears:— "This  bargain 
'oil  be  off  if  he  do  fail  in  one  way  or 
the  other."  Her  conscience  smote  her 
sorely  at  the  thought  that  by  saying  her 
father  she  was  practically  imposing  on 
her  husband,  but  her  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  discovery  was  too  great  to 
permit  her  to  act  otherwise. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  Job  than  she 
had  looked  for  to  turn  the  great  van, 
and  sho  did  so  at  considerable  risk  to 
it  and  to  herself,  but  at  last  the  feat 
was  accomplished,  and  mounting  to  the 
driver's  seat  she  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
Silas,  at  first  at  a  foot's  pace,  then, 
when  she  deemed  that  a  safe  distance 
intervened  between  her  and  Zachary, 
at  as  brisk  a  trot  as  she  could  urge  her 
astonished  horse  to  accomplish. 

Ab  she  anticipated,  she  ran  her 
quarry  to  earth  within  the  hospitable 
portals  of  the  "Pure  Drop."  She  had 
expected  Silas  to  be  half  tipsy,  but  the 
manner  In  which  she  found  him  was, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  disagreeable  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Cuff  was  in  fact  mounted 
upon  a  table,  dancing  the  double  shuffle 
to  the  admiration  of  a  group  of  equally 
convivial  souls. 

"Father,"  cried  Honesty,  almost 
choking  with  anger  and  shame. 
"Father,  get  down!  Come  away  at 
once,  else  Zachary'll  be  after 
you." 

Mr.  Guff  paused,  and  turning  his 
head  on  one  side  cast  a  bird-like  glance 
at  his  daughter  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye;  then,  infected  by  the  consternation 
In  her  face,  be  clambered  down  from 
the  table  quietly  enough, 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "I  be  comin'. 
Now,  here's  a  pretty  thing!  I  did 
promise  these  gentlemen  drinks  round, 
and  ordered  them,  too,  anv  dalled  if  I've 
enough  money  to  pay  for  'em." 

"1  have  a  little  money,"  gasped  Hon* 
esty,  fumbling  in  her  pocket  "Oh, 
father,  go  out  at  once;  get  into  the  van, 


I'll  be  after  you  directly — we  haven't 
a  minute  to  lose." 

She  paid  the  score  tremblingly,  and 
going  out  found  that  Cuff  had  man- 
aged, with  the  aid  of  a  good-natured 
stableman,  to  turn  the  van,  and  was 
seated  in  his  customary  place.  Hon* 
esty  climbed  up  breathlessly  beside 
him,  and  took  the  reins,  slapping  the 
ends  on  the  horse's  back  to  induce 
greater  speed.  When  they  had  left  the 
village  behind,  she  turned  to  cast  a 
distracted  look  at  her  companion. 
Meeting  it,  he  endeavored  to  brace  him- 
self, smoothing  back  his  ruffled  hair, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  extreme  dig- 
nity. 

"Oh,  'tis  no  use,"  she  broke  out,  im- 
patiently, "you  be  so  drunk  as  any- 
thing, and  you  do  look  it  The  very 
minute  Zachary  throws  his  eye  over  ye 
he'll  see  how  'tis — and  then  what's  to 
become  of  ye?  Oh,  father,  how  could 
you!  To  think  o'  you  dancing  for  that 
crew — a  man  o'  your  years — an'  poor 
mother  not  three  months  in  her  grave!" 

Her  voice  shook,  and  she  winked 
away  angry  tears. 

"Ye  mid  have  a  bit  o'  feelin'  for  I, 
I  do  think,"  said  Mr.  Cuff,  in  tones 
which,  if  somewhat  thick,  were  deeply 
injured.  "You  needn't  be  bringing  up 
■poor  mother's  name,  I  should  Judge. 
'Tis  her  loss  what  have  broke  me  up. 
I'm  not  the  man  I  was,  an'  never  will 
be  again.  'Tis  sorrow  what  do  drive 
I  to  do  things  what  I  wouldn't  do 
otherways." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Honesty  again  slapped  the  reins  on  the 
horse's  back  and  urged  him  forward. 

"I  bain't  so  very  drunk,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Cuff  mildly. 

Honesty  turned  round  to  look  at  him 
again,  and  whether  because  of  her  at- 
tention being  thus  diverted,  or  because 
the  old  horse  was  unequal  to  the  unac- 
customed strain,  he  stumbled  over  a 
loose  stone,  and  fell  heavily  on  his 
knees. 
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Honesty  alighted  In  an  Instant,  and 
ntered  a  cry  of  anguish: 

"Oh,  whatever  shall  we  do  now! 
Blackbird's  knees  are  broke!" 

The  poor  beast-had  quickly  regained 
his  footing,  but  blood  was  trickling 
from  the  white  dusty  patches  which 
showed  where  his  knees  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  road. 

The  shock  sobered  Guff,  who  climbed 
down  from  his  seat  and  critically  ex* 
amined  the  sufferer. 

"It  might  be  worse,"  he  said.  "The 
eats  hain't  so  very  deep,  and  there's  no 
j'lnt-lle  comin'— so  long  as  there's  no 
j*int-ile  runnln'  the  cuts'U  heal  up  all 
right  He'll  be  none  the  worse.  Shart 
don't  keep  him  for  show." 

"Oh,  but  what  will  he  say?"  gasped 
Honesty,  wringing  her  hands.  "Of 
course,  It'll  all  have  to  come  out  now. 
I'll  have  to  tell  him  why  I  turned  back 
—and  of  course  he'll  be  twice  so  angry 
on  Blackbird's  account" 

"Nay  now,  nay  now,"  said  Mr.  Cuff, 
"I  be  sorry  for  the  Inconvenience  to 
your  husband,  but  so  far  as  I  be  con- 
cerned 'tis  the  best  thing  what  could 
ha'  happened.  This  here's  a  accident, 
do  you  see— and  a  accident  what  de- 
layed us  on  the  road.  Now  summat 
did  ought  to  be  done  for  thik  poor 
beast  His  legs  did  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented constant  wiv  hot  water.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  'ud  be  for  me  to 
nnhitch  en,  an'  lead  en  back  to  the 
Pure  Drop,  an'  for  you  to  run  on  an' 
see  if  you  can't  catch  your  husband 
up." 

"No,"  cried  she,  "what's  the  use  of 
going  back  to  the  place  where  all  the 
mischief  started?  Besides  they'd  be 
sure  to  talk  about  you  there,  an'  the 
way  ye  did  behave,  an'  then  Zachary 
*ud  know.  No,  let's  tie  up  poor  Black- 
bird's knees — they're  not  bleeding  so 
very  much,  an'  go  quietly  on  till  we  do 
catch  en  up  again." 

Cuff  argued  the  point  hotly,  and 
while  they  were  still  in  the  midst  of 


the  discussion  a  faint  rumbling;  of 
wheels  was  heard,  and  presently  a 
large  and  familiar  shape  appeared 
crawling  towards  them  up  the  hill. 

"  'Tis  the  van,"  said  Honesty,  under 
her  breath.  "We've  delayed  too  long— 
Zachary's  come  to  look  for  us." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

During  the  awful  moments  of  sus- 
pense which  intervened  while  the  two 
vehicles  crept  towards  each  other. 
Honesty  changed  her  mind  several 
times  with  regard  to  the  course  which 
she  meant  to  pursue. 

"'Tis  the  best  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,"  she  began.  "There's  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  We'm  fairly  caught. 
Father." 

"If  you  do  go  a-tale  bearin'  again' 
me  there's  no  chance  for  me,"  returned 
her  parent 

"I  can't  tell  Zachary  a  lie,"  she  re- 
joined deperately. 

"Don't  you  say  nothin'  then,"  re- 
torted he.  "Let  me  speak — there'll  not 
be  much  need  for  either  of  us  speakin* 
so  far  as  that  goes.  He  can  see  for 
hisself  what's  happened — a  accident 
like  this  was  bound  to  delay  us.  Ton 
keep  your  mouth  shut— without  ye  do 
want  to  do  for  me  altogether.  I  be 
all  right  now,"  he  added  defiantly. 

When  Zachary  came  up,  Mr.  Cuff 
took  the  initiative  at  once,  relating  his 
story  with  such  skill  and  candor  as 
might  have  disarmed  the  suspicions  of 
a  more  astute  man  than  Zachary.  The 
latter,  indeed,  appeared  to  accept 
his  statements  without  demur,  mak- 
ing very  little  comment  upon  them 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  examined 
Blackbird's  legs  with  a  frowning  brow 
and  seemed  entirely  preoccupied  with 
the  poor  animal's  injuries. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  you  didn't  call  out,"  he 
said. 

"Us  couldn't  make  ye  hear,"  rejoined 
Cuff,  with  an  amiably  explanatory  air. 
•'Wheels  do  rattle  so  terr'ble  loud  on 
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these  stony  roads,  the  *uman  voice 
don't  carry— an'  then  us  thought  us  had 
better  do  what  us  could  for  the  poor 
harse  at  once.  I  be  pore  sorry  the 
accident  chanced  to  happen,  Zachary, 
but  I  do  assure  vee  it  wasn't  along  o' 
no  fault  o'  mine.  I  was  drlvln*  so 
careful  as  anything— the  creature 
stumbled  over  a  little  small  loose  stone 
what  had  got  worked  up  by  the  dryness 
o'  the  road.    'Twas  very  onfart'nate." 

"9Kes,  'twas  very  onfart'nate/9 
agreed  Zachary.  "Well,  ye'd  best  un- 
hitch this  harse.  Father-in-law,  an' 
lead  him  for  a  bit" 

"Best  take  him  back  to  the  Pure 
Drop,  don't  ye  think?"  queried  Guff, 
within  cautious  seal. 

"Back  to  the  Pure  Drop?"  echoed 
Zachary  slowly:  it  seemed  to  Honesty 
that  there  was  a  momentary  gleam  In 
his  eyes  as  he  repeated  the  words,  but 
he  cast  them  down  Immediately,  ap- 
pearing to  weigh  the  point  In  his  own 
mind. 

"No,9*  he  resumed,  after  a  pause. 
"There's  a  farm  half  a  mile  away 
from  here  what's  more  on  our  road. 
I'll  leave  en  there  an'  fetch  another 
harse  to  take  along  the  van.  Honesty, 
you'd  best  bide  here  In  charge  of  thlk 
van  till  we  come  back  again.'9 

He  spoke  in  his  ordinary  tone,  but 
without  looking  at  her.  His  wife 
climbed  up  to  the  driver's  seat  again 
with  a  quaking  heart  Was  he  de- 
ceived or  not?  There  was  no  anger 
In  his  voice,  and  as  for  his  omitting  to 
glance  at  her  when  he  addressed  her, 
It  was  a  thing  which  had  often  hap- 
pened of  late.  But  the  mere  fact  of 
his  appearing  to  accept  her  father's 
statements  unquestionlngly  filled  her 
with  secret  anxiety.  It  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  expressed 
distress,  if  not  indignation,  at  the  acci- 
dent to  have  satisfied  himself  by 
searching  queries  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  blame  which  attached  to 
Cuff  as  ostensible  driver. 


The  half  hour  or  so  which  elapsed 
before  he  returned,  leading  the  bor- 
rowed horse,  appeared  an  eternity;  yet 
as  he  drew  near  It  seemed  to  her  that 
horse  and  man  came  up  the  hill  at  all 
too  fast  a  pace. 

Her  foreboding  Increased  when, 
without  a  word  or  a  single  glance  at 
her,  he  harnessed  the  animal,  and  im- 
mediately led  him  back  in  the  direction 
whence  they  had  come. 

Honesty  felt  as  If  she  could  scream 
as  the  old  familiar  procedure  was  set 
in  motion:  the  horse  plodding  between 
the  dusty  hedges,  the  van  creaking  and 
rattling  in  his  wake,  Zachary  trudging 
alongside,  raising  little  clouds  of  dust 
with  every  step,  his  head  bent  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  read. 

At  length,  unable  to  endure  the  sus- 
pense, she  broke  silence — questioning 
him  in  a  small  voice: — 

"What  has  become  of  Father?" 

"He's  seeln'  to  Blackbird." 

"Are  the  cuts  very  bad,  do  ye 
think?" 

"Bad  enough." 

He  spoke  shortly,  but  without  any 
undue  vexation;  there  was  no  new 
inflection  in  his  tone  from  which  the 
anxious  wife  could  derive  enlighten- 
ment 

With  a  sigh  she  leaned  back  and 
spoke  no  more  until  Zachary  presently 
turned  in  at  an  open  gate  which  led 
Into  a  field.  Two  or  three  great  elms 
were  grouped  in  the  centre  of  a  hedge- 
row running  diagonally  to  that  of  the 
road,  and  in  the  shelter  of  these  Zach- 
ary halted.  The  other  van  was  already 
stationed  there,  Prince  being  tethered 
alongside. 

"Be  we  a-goin'  to  bide  here  to- 
night?" asked  Honesty,  as  her  husband 
began  to  unharness  the  horse. 
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"Be  you  a-goin'  to  take  the  horse 
back?" 

He  nodded  without  speaking,  con- 
tinuing his  operations  with  buckles  and 
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chains.  When  the  horse  was  free  of 
the  shafts  and  Zachary  turned  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  field,  Honesty  said  with 
nervous  haste. 

"I'll  hurry  up  and  have  supper  ready 
by  the  time  ye  do  come  back." 

"No,"  he  said;  then  looking  at  her 
darkly,  "don't  do  that;  supper  can  bide 
over  for  a  bit" 

She  watched  him  with  fascinated 
eyes  until  he  had  disappeared  with 
his  charge,  and  then,  unable  for  very 
anguish  of  mind  to  keep  still,  de- 
scended from  the  van  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  in  front  of  it 

It  was  that  hour  immediately  suc- 
ceeding sunset  when  Nature  seems  to 
breathe  and  to  revive.  The  sky  was 
still  full  of  reflected  light,  many  deli- 
cate hues  lingering  at  the  horizon; 
overhead  a  few  stars  were  peeping  out 
in  a  setting  that  was  faintly  green:  the 
elm  trees  stood  up  dark  and  massive, 
the  boughs  motionless,  for  the  wind 
had  dropped.  Szcept  for  the  crunching 
of  Prince's  teeth  as  he  disposed  of  his 
supper*  and  the  swish  of  her  own  skirts 
as  she  rambled  aimlessly  over  the 
rough  grass,  no  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness, till  the  beat  of  Zachary's  return- 
ing steps  fell  upon  her  ear.  Heavy 
and  firm  they  were,  and  rapid — more 
rapid  than  was  their  wont 

"He's  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  me,"  said 
Honesty  to  herself  with  a  kind  of  dull 
despair. 

In  the  short  space  which  intervened 
between  the  opening  of  the  gate  and 
his  halt  beside  her,  the  impulse  came 
to  her  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  matter  and  to  throw  herself  upon 
his  mercy;  but  she  checked  it  with  an 
inward  bitter  laugh  to  herself.  What 
mercy  could  she  expect  from  Zachary 
in  his  present  mood,  and  after  her 
father  had  stultified  himself  by  re- 
peated falsehoods  which  she  had  suf- 
fered to  pass  uncorrected?  The  only 
chance  for  either  of  them  now  lay  in 
braving  the  thing  out,  parrying  Zach- 


ary's questions  as  best  she  could,  and 
taking  refuge  in  silence  if  he  pressed 
her  too  closely.  After  all,  he  could 
not  force  her  to  speak,  and  without 
direct  evidence  there  could  be  no  con- 
viction. 

"Get  into  the  van,"  said  Zachary, 
peremptorily  as  their  eyes  met 

"Nay,  if  we're  not  to  have  supper, 
'tis  nice  to  be  out  here  in  the  fresh 
air,"  she  rejoined,  endeavoring  to 
speak  lightly,  but  squeezing  her  hands 
together  to  stay  their  trembling. 

"Get  into  the  van,"  he  repeated,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  arm,  not  ungently,  and 
drawing  her  towards  it 

She  obeyed,  stumbling  as  she  went, 
and  climbing  up  the  steps  with  diffi- 
culty. Once  inside  he  closed  the  door 
and  then  silently  proceeded  to  light  the 
lamp. 

"There's  no  need  for  that,"  she  said, 
speaking  more  with  a  desire  to  give 
herself  courage  than  for  any  other 
reason.    "  'Tisn't  really  dark  yet" 

He  made  no  answer,  but  continued 
his  task.  When  chimney  and  globe 
were  in  place,  he  set  the  lamp  on  the 
table  and  seated  himself  in  his  own 
chair. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "no,  don't  draw 
away  from  the  table;  come  nigh  it,  I 
want  to  see  your  face." 

Honesty  obeyed,  endeavoring  not  to 
blanch,  and  setting  her  lips  tightly. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Zachary,  "what 
have  you  to  say  about  this  business?" 

"Ye  did  hear  what  father  did  tell 
'ee,"  she  was  beginning  in  a  voice 
which,  In  spite  of  her  efforts,  was  un- 
steady, when  he  interrupted  her. 

"I  do  want  to  hear  what  you've  a-got 
to  say." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  con- 
tinued in  a  gentler  tone,  as  though 
willing  to  help  her  out  "How  did 
you  come  to  leave  this  van  for  the 
other?" 

"Father  said  he  wo  lwoneaome," 
said  Honesty.. 
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;  "So  ye  did  J'ine  en  for  company?" 
suggested  Zachary. 

"*Beaf"  said  Honesty. 

"An*  did  ye  sit  up  aside  of  Mm  all 
the  a'ternoon?"  he  pursued. 

"I  did  walk  for  a  bit,  a-leadln'  o' 
Blackbird/9  said  she;  then,  as  his  eyes 
remained  expectantly  fixed  on  hers,  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  if  she  owned 
to  having  fallen  asleep  she  might  dis- 
claim further  responsibility. 

"I  did  dose  part  of  the  time,"  she 
added,  very  quickly.  Zachary's  face 
relaxed,  but  he  did  not  remove  his 
eyes  from  hers. 

"1  don't  see  how  anybody  could  doze 
sittin'  up  on  that  straight  seat,"  he 
said.     "Did  you  lay  down,  Honesty  ?* 

She  nodded,  and,  in  the  pause  which 
succeeded,  It  seemed  to  her  that  he 
must  hear  the  loud  beating  of  her 
heart 

"You  were  in  your  father's  van  when 
the  accident  happened,"  said  Zachary 
in  a  ruminative  tone.  "When  you  were 
a-layin'  down— you  were  a-layin'  down 
on  his  bed,  was  you?" 

She  now  realized  the  pitfall  which 
she  had  dug  for  herself:  one  word 
more  and  she  must  either  find  herself 
Irretrievably  committed  to  a  lie  or 
betray  her  father.  Her  eyes  fell  and 
she  remained  silent. 

"Go  on,"  said  Zachary,  "1  do  want 
to  hear  all  about  that.  Go  on,  Hon- 
esty." 

His  voice  was  harsh  now,  and 
glancing  up  she  saw  that  his  lips  were 
wreathed  in  a  bitter  smile.  "He's  got 
me  cornered,"  she  thought  with  a 
spasm  of  terror. 

"I  ax  ye  again,"  repeated  Zachary, 
"was  ye  layin'  on  your  father's  bed  in 
t'other  van  when  the  accident  happened 
— was  you  or  wasn't  you?" 

"I  was— In  father's  van  when  the  ac- 
cident happened,"  said  Honesty  almost 
voicelessly. 

Zachary  drew  a  long  breath  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair;  after  a  mo- 


ment he  drew  his  watch  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  between 
them. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I've  had  enough  of 
that  tale.  I'll  give  'ee  five  minutes  to 
tell  me  the  whole  truth.  If  I  don't 
have  the  truth  in  five  minutes  I'll  go 
straight  back  to  the  Pure  Drop  and 
hear  all  about  your  father's  doings 
from  the  folks  there." 

"You  knew?"  cried  Honesty,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "You  knew  all  the  time! 
And  you've  a-been  tormentin'  me  for 
nothin'." 

"Nay,"  he  rejoined,  "twasn't  for 
nothin'  -I  did  question  ye  all  roads  for 
to  give  ye  the  chance  o'  tellin'  the 
truth— but  there's  no  truth  In  ye." 

The  contempt  in  his  tone  stung  his 
wife  almost  to  madness:  fear  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  anger,  as  she  exclaimed 
in  a  choking  voice: — 

"So  you  was  spyln'  after  us— that's 
worse  than  anythin'  I've  done." 

"Spyin'I"  he  cried,  with  an  echo  of 
her  own  wrath.  "There  was  no  need 
to  spy.  The  facts  did  speak  for  their- 
selves.  When  I  did  chance  to  stop  to 
get  a  stone  out  o'  Prince's  shoe  I  did 
notice  as  t'other  van  wasn't  followin'. 
I  did  run  to  the  earner  o'  the  road  and 
still  'twasn't  in  sight  Then  I  did 
look  inside  thik  van  to  ax  If  ye'd  no- 
ticed anything— you  wasn't  there,  but 
I  could  see  where  you'd  been  a-layin* 
on  the  bed — and  bedclothes  all  tumbled 
about  an'  your  hat  thrown  down 
showin'  you'd  run  off  in  a  hurry.  So 
then  I  guessed  your  father  had  been 
up  to  his  usual  tricks  an'  you'd  gone 
arter  him— when  I  come  to  the  cross- 
roads the  marks  o'  the  van  wheels 
turnin'  round  was  plain  to  be  seen  in 
the  dust,  an'  then " 

"Oh,"  Interrupted  Honesty  wringing 
her  hands  in  a  kind  of  passionate  de- 
spair, "ye  knowed  'twas  on  my  own 
bed  I'd  been  lyin*,  an'  ye  went  on  an' 
on  at  me  till  ye  did  force  I  to  tell  a 
lie." 
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"What's  one  lie  more  or  lees?"  re- 
torted he  fiercely.  "Even  If  you  hadn't 
spoke  the  words — an'  mind  ye,  'twasn't 
to  make  ye  tell  a  lie  I  did  go  on  at  ye. 
but  because  I  did  have  a  kind  o'  hope 
as  ye'd  be  shamed  into  tellin'  the 
truth — ye've  a-been  actin'  a  lie  all  this 
time — backln'  up  your  father  in  them 
he  told,  an'  helpln'  en  to  deceive  me. 
If  I  hadn't  a-f ound  out  for  myself  ye'd 
go  on  lettln'  him  deceive  me,  an'  de- 
ceivln'  me  yourself." 

"Zachary,"  she  cried  piteously,  her 
anger  swept  away  by  a  quick  rushing 
tide  of  remorse.  "Oh,  Zachary,  can't 
ye  have  a  little  mercy  on  me!  *Ees, 
I've  been  wicked,  wicked,  but  can't  ye 
see  how  hard  it  was  to  speak  the 
truth  when  ye  did  say  ye'd  only  give 
father  this  one  chance.  You  couldn't 
expect  me  to  be  the  one  to  get  father 
into  trouble." 

"Your  duty  was  to  me,"  insisted 
Zachary.  "Ye  did  ought  to  ha'  called 
me  in  the  first  place  when  ye  did  miss 
the  van.  I  suppose  'twas  your 
father  what  turned  round  at  the 
cross-roads  for  to  drive  back  to  the 
Pure  Drop." 

"No,  'twas  me,"  confessed  Honesty. 
"I'll  tell  'ee  jlst  how  it  did  happen— 
I'll  tell  'ee  the  whole  truth." 

"If  ye  can,"  said  he. 

He  saw  her  wince,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  anger  his  heart  smote  him;  then 
he  steeled  himself  against  her,  and  as 
her  story  proceeded  he  was  stirred 
anew  with  bitter  indignation. 

"Ye  must  have  thought  me  pretty 

soft  if  ye  did  reckon  I  shouldn't  know 
what  the  wold  man  had  been  up  to 
the  first  minute  I  see'd  him,"  he  re- 
marked at  the  conclusion  of  her  tale; 
"you're  but  a  clumsy  pair  o'  liars  both 
on  ye." 

"Oh,  Zachary,  don't  call  me  that," 
cried  Honesty,  "don't— I  can't  bear  it 
— I'd  sooner  ye'd  hit  me." 

"Hit  ye,"  cried  Zachary,  his  face 
suddenly  blanching.    It  was  as  though 


an  ice-cold  wave  had  submerged  his 
white  beat  of  anger. 

And  then  there  suddenly  recurred*  to 
her  mind  the  words  which  long  ago 
Zachary  had  spoken  in  reply  to  her 
mother's  query; 

"Knock  about  my  wife!  I  didn't 
think  anybody  could  imagine  such  a 
thing,"  and  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested the  phrase  which  immediately 
preceded  them.  "I  won't  say  but  what 
if  folks  don't  deal  straight  with  me 
I'm  not  a  bit  nasty." 

"I  never  see'd  a  man  wi'  so  little 
pity,"  she  said  then,  in  a  low  voice, 
"but  I  do  mind  now — ye  did  say  before 
we  was  married  how  nasty  you  could 
be  at  times." 

"  'Bes,"  said  Zachary  quietly,  "I  did 
warn  ye,  didn't  I?" 

"'Bes,  indeed,"  she  admitted,  "I 
ought  to  ha*  been  warned,  but  I  didn't 
believe  ye." 

Back  to  them  both  came  the  memory 
of  that  momentous  evening  when  he 
had  offered  her  himself,  and  all  that  he 
had,  with  such  deep  love  and  entire 
confidence — and  she  had  held  him 
off,  her  heart  being  then  full  of 
that  other  man.  His  face  hardened 
again. 

"Well,  there's  no  use  goin'  back  on 
the  past,"  he  said  roughly.  "Here  we 
be,  man  an'  wife  what's  bound  to  pass 
their  lives  together.  Us  must  do  the 
best  us  can.  But  I'm  a  man  o*  my 
word — you  do  know  what  to  expect 


now. 
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'You  mean  that  Father  must  go?" 
suggested  Honesty  unsteadily. 

Zachary  nodded.  "He's  had  his 
chance,"  he  said. 

"Ye  be  a-goin'  to  turn  en  out  to 
starve,"  cried  she,  ''though  I  did  prom- 
ise Mother  on  her  deathbed  as  I'd  never 
desert  en!  Oh!  Zachary,  don't  be  so 
hard-hearted!  If  'tis  to  punish  me  I 
be  punished  enough.  Whatever  mid  be 
my  faults  I've  a-done  my  duty  as  your 
wife,  an*  if  s  wrong  o*  yon  to  drive 
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away  my  own  father— to  torn  him  oat 
to  die,  maybe— 

"No,"  said  Zachary;  "you'm  wrong 
there.  I'll  not  have  en  here  to  make 
mischief  between  yon  an'  me." 

"Oh!  bat  he  wouldn't,,  he  wouldn't!" 
interrupted  she  wildly,  "I  do  gie  ye  my 
word,  Zachary,  I'll  never  deceive  ye 
again." 

He  looked  at  her  sadly  and  not  an- 
kindly.- 

"  'Tis  no  use,"  he  said.  "Your  father 
'all  not  keep  from  the  drink  and  you'll 
be  tempted  to  shield  en.    If  be  don't 


tecting  love  had  seemed  to  encompass 
her  whole  being— this  man  of  iron,  this 
stern  judge  who  meted  out  such  rigid 
Justice  to  her  and  hers? 

"Well,"  he  said,  finding  that  she  did 
not  move,  "why  don't  ye  do  as  I  tell 
ye?" 

"I  will  in  a  minute,"  she  rejoined, 
"I'm  jist  thinkin'— I'm  jist  wonderin' 
how  it  is  ye  be  the  same  man  I  did 
use  to  think  so  kind." 

"Ah,"  he  rejoined  quickly,  "we  be 
finding  each  other  out,  bain't  us?  I've 
been  a-wonderin'  what's  become  o'  the 


burst  out  again  to-morrow  he'll  do  it    little  maid  what  couldn't  act  deceitful 


next  day,  and  it  'nil  alius  be  the  same 
story.  I'll  find  a  respectable  lodging 
for  en  wi'  folks  as  'ull  look  after  him 
as  well  as  they  can,  an'  pay  'em  sum- 
mat  for  his  keep-HUong  o'  his  bejn' 
my  wife's  father* — an'  when  he  do  keep 
sober  he  can  do  a  day's  work  here  an' 
there  an'  earn  a  bit  that  way;  but  his 
contract  with  me  is  at  an  end." 


even  in  the  tiniest  thing.  Do  'ee  re- 
member when  ye  did  light  that  fire 
last  Boxing  Day  but  one,  and  how  ye 
was  forced  to  tell  I  about  the  bid  o' 
candle.  'Honest  by  name  an'  Honest 
by  naturT  says  I— 1  couldn't  say  the 
same  now." 

"Oh,  Zachary,  I  be  honest  by  natur\" 
cried  the  girl;  her  heart  was  bursting; 


"I  suppose  I  did  ought  to  thank  ye    she  threw  herself  forward  across  the 


for  that,"  said  she  with  a  quivering 
Up. 

"There's  no  need,"  he  rejoined.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  went  on  in  an  altered 
tone.  "Ye  can  get  supper  now  so  soon 
as  ye  like." 

But  Honesty  sat  still  looking  at  him 
helplessly.  Was  this  Indeed  Zachary, 
the  good-natured,  genial  man,  who  had 
been  almost  too  willing  to  be  Influenced 
by  her,  whom  she  had  sometimes 
jested  at  for  his  readiness  to  forestall 
her  lightest  whim,  whose  warm  pro- 

The  Tim*.  (To  be  continued.) 


table,  her  head  resting  on  her  folded 
arms;  her  shoulders  heaved  with  sobs. 
Zachary  groaned  within  himself. 
That  was  the  worst  of  it;  she  was 
honest  by  nature.  Evil,  Indeed,  had 
been  the  Influence  which  had  brought 
her  thus  low.  Burning  words  rose  to 
his  lips— those  words  which  If  once 
spoken  would  destroy  the  last  sem- 
blance of  harmony  in  their  lives— to 
prevent  their  utterance  he  rose  hastily 
and  went  out 


PRESIDENT  POINCARE. 


Congratulations  are  showered  upon 
France  and  M.  Poincarg,  and  are  de- 
served by  both.  Perhaps  the  general 
public  does  not  quite  well  understand 
either  in  England  or  in  France  the 
real  reasons  why  these  congratulations 


are  deserved.  There  is  just  a  danger 
of  too  many  flowers  being  strewn  in 
M.  Polncare's  path.  The  street  pro- 
cessions and  choruses  which  paraded 
the  boulevards  on  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tion with  flags  and  lanterns  and  "Vive 
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Poincare,"  and  with  "Clememceau  d 
Charenton"  thrown  in  every  now  and 
then,  were  not  in  the  least  dangerous. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  they  mean  Chauvinism.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  France 
at  the  present  that  since  she  took  the 
tonic  of  the  coup  df  AgaMr  s*ie  has 
been  not  more  but  less  Jingo  than  be- 
fore. At  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse  over 
Morocco  she  suffered  not  from  Chau- 
vinism, but  from  funk.  But  in  peoples 
it  is  a  nearer  step  from  funk  to  Chau- 
vinism than  is  often  imagined.  Had 
France  the  same  neuritis  she  had  at 
the  time  the  German  Emperor  went 
to  Tangier,  she  would  be  in  a  fever  of 
Jingoism  now.  But  the  tonic  has  both 
braced  up  her  character  and  steadied 
•her  nerves.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  that  M.  Poincare's  election 
should  lead  "&  Berlin." 

The  only  danger  for  M.  Poincare 
comes  from  this  popularity — not  per- 
haps exactly  in  the  way  one  might  at 
first  imagine.  He  is  popular,  and 
rightly  popular.  Some  oracular  French 
arbiters  of  the  Press  are  already  tell- 
ing him  to  beware  the  peril  of  popular- 
ity, and  especially  (the  risks  the  man 
runs  who  ever  keeps  his  eye  on  his 
popularity.  The  real  danger  for  M. 
Poincarg  comes  precisely  from  these 
oracles.  The  instinct  of  the  frogs 
calling  for  a  king  is  always  curiously 
persistent  in  some  portion  of  the 
French  character.  A  certain  portion 
of  French  society  will  always  clamor 
to  be  swallowed  by  a  King  Stork.  The 
danger  of  the  French  political  situa- 
tion at  the  present  moment  is  the 
tendency  of  some  journalistic  oracles 
to  make  out  that  M.  Poincare  really  is 
at  last  the  heaven-sent  King  Stork. 
One  is  very  weary  of  hearing  in  Con- 
servative French  circles  about  "strong 
men."  Naturally,  the  other  side  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  "strong  man" 
supporters  by  a  deliberate  and  bare- 
faced   championship    of    King    Log. 


Hence   M.    Pams   and   the   Pamsists. 

There  is  no  danger  whatever  that 
M.  Poincare  will  be  really  King  Stork. 
The  wish  or  the  fear  that  he  might  be 
are  equally  absurd.  I  have  the  honor 
of  knowing  M.  Poincare,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  a  man  less  cut  out  to  be  a 
dictator  or  to  want  to  be  a  dictator. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  clear  and  precise 
views  of  what  he  does  want,  an  am- 
bitious man,  but  a  sensibly  ambitions 
man;  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
practical  and  realistic  ambition,  not 
with  that  poetry  of  ambition  which 
leads  men  sometimes  to  do  great 
things  and  sometimes  to  try  great 
things  and  fail.  Napoleon  the  Third  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic,  but 
he  was  not  the  man  to  stop  there; 
there  was  a  wild  dream  in  his  charac- 
ter—some shadow  of  Napoleonic  gen- 
ius, I  suppose — which  drove  him  higher, 
drove  him  indeed  as  high  almost  as  he 
had  hoped,  until  the  great  crash  came 
M.  Poincare  is  no  poet,  I  imagine,  in 
politics  or  in  anything  else.  His  small, 
square,  neat  head,  with  the  clear-look- 
ing eyes,  has  common-sense  above  all 
at  the  back  of  it,  besides  the  very  keen 
and  quick  intellectual  powers  in  the 
broad  forehead.  He  is  sharp,  precise, 
cool,  businesslike,  extraordinarily  ac- 
tive, full  of  apropos,  amazingly  hard- 
working, very  impatient  of  bores,  and 
rather  impatient  of  the  frills  of  diplo- 
macy. Moreover,  he  is  a  perfectly 
straightforward  and  honest  man,  and 
would  sincerely  think  it  a  crime  to 
break  the  oath  which  by  accepting  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  he  implicitly 
gives  of  serving  his  country  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  Constitution. 

M.  Clemenceau  came  into  the  Hotel 
des  Reservoirs  at  Versailles,  his  hands 
in  his  overcoat  pockets  and  his  top 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  'his  face, 
it  seemed  to  me,  sallower  than  ever 
and  almost  grey.  He  was  fighting  per- 
haps his  last  battle— and  he  had  lost  it 
It  was  almost  tragic  to  see  the  staunch 
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old  fighter  walking  grimly  into  the  res- 
taurant which  was  once  the  country- 
house  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 
where  there  were  many  Madame  de 
Pompadours  of  to-day  on  a  lesser  scale 
sitting  down  to  lunch  among  other 
and  very  diverse  "Parisian"  people. 
Ait  dessert  French  Nationalism,  re- 
presented by  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  "re- 
cently come  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,"  walked  urbanely  round,  shak- 
ing hands,  with  an  amiable  word  for 
every  friend.  There  was  M.  Maurice 
Barres,  egotist  and  anarchist  turned 
Nationalist,  and  opposite  'him  Count 
Albert  de  Mun,  who  has  never  changed 
his  politics  and  who  wears  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  the  French 
Republic  because  he  fought  in  the  war 
of  1870.  There  were  passionate  lady 
poets—the  Countess  Mathieu  de 
Noaillee — fashionable  dramatists,  who 
have  changed  Jewish  names  into  old 
aristocratic  French  ones  (I  will  not 
mention  the  names);  there  was  the 
staunch  old  Jewish  Republican,  M.  Jo- 
seph Reinach,  sitting  with  bis  back  to 
M.  Arthur  Meyer;  there  came  in  mag- 
nificent actresses  in  furs;  there  came 
in  Count  Boni  de  Castellane,  also  mag- 
nificent in  furs,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Rohan  representing  between  them 
more  French  aristocracy  and  more 
French  feminine  literature;  and  over 
it  all  were  sprinkled  a  few  Anglo-Pari- 
sians observing.  Into  the  luncheon- 
room  came  M.  Clemenceau  the  'Tiger," 
looking,  I  thought,  more  pathetic  now 
than  fierce.  He  must  have  known  al- 
ready that  his  game  was  up,  or  at 
least  he  looked  like  it.  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  explaining  what  his 
"game"  was.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
game,  and  there  was  some  honest  pur- 
pose in  it  I  am  afraid  that  some  jeal- 
ousy, and  perhaps  even  envy,  may 
have  entered  into  his  calculations.  M. 
Clemenceau  is,  perhaps,  not  a  conspic- 
uously generous  man,  but  that  was 
certainly  not  all  that  was  in  his  mind; 
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he  was  playing  an  also  honest  game. 
The  point  of  view  of  his  party  is  not 
altogether  absurd,  whatever  may  be 
thought  in  England.  I  grant  that  the 
choice  of  M.  Pams  was  absurd^  but 
Pamsism  (barring  the  name)  is  not 
entirely  absurd.  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  old  Bide,  now  resolved  into  the 
Radicals  and  Socialist-Radicals,  did 
not  at  all  serve  the  country.  It  is  not 
true  that  were  it  or  what  remains  of 
it  to  disappear  entirely  the  country 
would  solely  gain.  And  it  is  true 
that  what  is  left  of  the  Bide  does  fur- 
nish a  valuable  counterpoise.  Outside 
the  much-abused  Bldo  nobody  seems  to 
understand  abroad,  or  even  in  France, 
that  the  danger  of  a  much  more  vio- 
lent reaction  than  could  be  thought  of 
in  England  always  exists  in  France. 
Bitter,  sallow-faced  M.  Clemenceau 
honestly  thought,  I  believe,  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  he  was  there  to  save  the 
Republic.  The  most  'extraordinary 
visit  ever  paid  to  a  Prime  Minister 
who  was  candidate  to  the  chieftain- 
ship of  a  State  by  five  former  Prime 
Ministers  cannot  be  explained  by  mere 
smallness  of  character  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  of  those  ex-Prime  Ministers 
and  their  spokesman,  M.  Clemenceau. 
They  called  upon  M.  Poincare,  and  M. 
Clemenceau  said:  "Monsieur  Pams 
having  obtained  fourteen  more  votes 
than  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican parties,  we  ask  you  to  retire  from 
the  contest  in  favor  of  M.  Pams,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Republic."  The  Re- 
publican vote  in  question  included 
neither  the  real  Socialists  ("Unified") 
nor  the  so-called  Progressists,  who 
are  extreme  Conservative  Republicans, 
but  cannot  fairly  be  called  anti-Repub- 
lican. Moreover,  it  was  not  in  the  least 
the  business  of  M.  Clemenceau,  or  of 
the  four  other  ex-Prime  Ministers,  to 
Interfere.  I  suppose  that  in  the  game 
of  politics  no  such  amazing  move  has 
ever  been  played  before.  It  was  too 
extraordinary  a  one  not  to  (have  been 
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at  least  partly  honest.    M.  Gleinenceau 
honestly  marched  out  as  the  champion 
of  the  Republic  against  Heaven  knows 
what  dark   schemes   for   establishing 
"personal  power."     He  and  the  other 
champions  gave  themselves  away  by 
selecting  a  man  like  -the  amiable  M. 
Pams,  who  could  not  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  conceived  to  represent 
anything  but  cigarette-paper  and   an 
invalid  wine,  the  former  of  which  is 
excellent,  while  most  gourmets  dislike 
the  latter.    This  was  a  sort  of  sublima- 
tion of  a  King  Log,  but  my  point  is 
that  the  purpose  of  M.  Clemenceau'e 
party  was  not  dishonest,  though  the 
result  was  absurd. 

It  was  all  the  more  absurd  because 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  election  of 
January  17th  at  Versailles  cannot  go 
against  the  very  aims  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau.  The  real  reason  why,  I  think, 
tie  must  have  been  blinded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  envy  is  the  fact  that  a  man 
of  his  intelligence  should  not  have 
seen  that  Pams  was  absurd  and  safe, 
and  Poincare  rational  and  no  less  safe. 
In  a  very  little  while — perhaps  not  M. 
Clemenceau  himself — 'but  those  whom 
he  championed  at  the  election,  will  be 
reconciled,  and  M.  Poincare  will  be 
the  real  chief  of  the  State.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  himself  sees  the  danger  of  too 
many  flowers  being  strewn  across  his 
path.  For  the  very  reason  that  he 
does  see  it,  he  will  avoid  it  To  any- 
one who  knows  him,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  Imagine  'him  us- 
ing his  position  to  raise  himself  higher 
unconstitutionally.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has — and  a  great  number  of  other 
thinking  Frenchmen  also  have — much 
too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  in 
this  day  any  attempt  to  raise  himself 
thus  would  almost  certainly  mean  a 
great  fall.  Moreover,  he  is  not  the 
man  of  such  ambitions,  even  if  he  had 
not  the  intelligence  to  understand  that 
he  cannot  realize  them.  M.  Poincare 
will  be  as  constitutional  a  President 


as  there  ever  'has  been  in  the  Third 
Republic.    It  is  not  likely  even  that  he 
will  use  to  the  full  the  powers  which 
the  Constitution  gives  Mm,  and  which 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  British 
Crown;   though  I  imagine  that  if  it 
came  to  the  pass  at  which  he  had  to  use 
them,  he  would  'have  the  courage  to  do 
so.    There  is  a  danger  of  his  position 
being    undermined    precisely    by    the 
tactless  panegyrists  who  repeat  louder 
and  louder  that  he  is  the  strong  man. 
France  does  not  want  a  strong  man  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  certain  section 
of  French  society  uses  the  name,  and, 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  M. 
Poincare  will  be  sharp  enough  to  shed 
•these  risky  friends.     After  that,   his 
position  will  be  safe,  and  he  may  make 
it  a  great  one.    After  all,  it  is  not  with- 
out importance  that  the  man  who  in 
the   Concert  of  Europe  is  for  seven 
years  the  equivalent  of   the   French 
sovereign  should  be  the  man  who  for 
twelve  months  has  not  only  directed 
French  foreign  policy,  but  often  dur- 
ing that  time  directed  the  policy  of 
Europe.     M.  Poincare  could  not  keep 
off  the  Balkan  war.      He  could  not 
prevent  the  gigantic   Austrian   bluff. 
But  it  was  he  who  gave  the  best  ex- 
pression   to    the    will    of    the    great 
Powers  before  the  little  countries  of 
the  Balkans  fell  to  fighting,  and  it  was 
he  who  at  the  last  forced  Austria  by 
gentle  and  persistent  persuasion  into 
stating  her  position  in  the  most  favor- 
able way  for  the  peace  of  Europe.    It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Austria 
finally  did  subscribe  to  M.  Polncare'e 
formula    of    territorial    disinterested- 
ness, while  binding  him  at  the  time  to 
secrecy,   apparently   because   her  ac- 
ceptation at  that  moment  (the  begin- 
ning of  November)  "would  look  bad/' 
On  November  11th  M.  Poincare  told 
me  that  he  had  Just  had  Austria**  ac- 
ceptation.   On  December  21st  M.  Poin- 
care announced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  had 
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received    that    acceptation    early    in 
November — 1    believe,    on    November 
6th.      To  speak  frankly,  it  has  been 
said  that  M.  Poincare  was  too  active, 
that    he    had    forgotten    Talleyrand's 
maxim,    "Suntout  pas   trop  de  zele," 
and  that  his  many  enterprising  initia- 
tives  were   only   too   many   and   too 
enterprising,   while   the  results   were 
too  few.    But  an  honest  observer  will 
say  that  had  it  not  been  for  M.  Poin- 
care the  past  few  months  wou'd  have 
been  still  more  disturbed,  that  he  has 
done  more  than  most  others,  not  only 
for  the  understanding  among  the  Tri- 
ple Entente,  but  for  the  understanding 
among  all  the  six  Powers,  and  that 
the  part  he  has  played  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  achievements 
of    Sir    Edward    Grey,    M.    Sazonoff, 
and  Count  Berchtold.    As  for  English- 
men,  in   particular,   they   should   not 
forget  that  the  two  truest,  and  within 
their  compass  completest,  biographies 
Tnt  OooUmpoauy  Bevlew. 


of   their    two    last    monarchs,    Queem 
Victoria  and  King  Edward,  were  writ- 
ten  by   M.   Poincare  and  spoken   by 
him  at  Nice  and  Cannes  last  year.    In 
my  own  humble  opinion  (having  tried 
to   say   some   similar   things  in   this 
Review  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's 
death)  M.  Poincare  in  his  speech  at 
Cannes  dealing  with  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  Sovereign,   at  all 
events  on  the  Continent,  was  as  right 
as  a  certain  English  biographer  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  was  wrong.     It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  Eng- 
lishmen also  that,  as  a  French  states- 
man,   he   is  one  of  the  chief,    most 
clear-headed  and   sensible  supporters 
of  the   understanding  with   England. 
One  small  but  useful  sign  of  his  friend- 
ship towards  England  'has  been  that  of 
his    relations    with   the   English   and 
American    correspondents     in     Paris, 
with  whom  he  dined  a  few   months 
ago. 

Laurence  Jvrrold. 
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Like  Hamlet,  Tartuffe,  Don  Quixote, 
Falstaff  has  had  his  worshippers  and 
his  exegetists.  The  character  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  disdain  to  dwell  on 
still  serves  to-day  to  exercise  the  criti- 
cal capacity  of  the  freshman;  he  is 
one  of  the  stars  in  a  crowded  cast,  a 
human,  fallible,  lovable  creature,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  many  have 
asked  themselves  whether  the-e  lurked 
fineness  and  piety  within  his  gross 
frame.  But,  though  "his  pyramid  rise 
high  unto  heaven,"  it  is  not  everybody 
has  fully  realised  his  psychological  enor- 
mity, his  nationality;  the  tendency  has 
been  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  a  type.  I  do  not  contend, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  magnify  type 
at  the  expense  of  personality;  far  from 
it,  for  the  personal  quality  is  ever 
more  appealing  than  the  typical,  but 


one  should  not  ignore  the  generalities 
which  hide  in  the  individual,  especially 
when  they  are  evident.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  so 
completely  avoided  this  side  of  Fal- 
staff's  character,  so  remarkable  that  I 
venture  to  quote  in  full  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fat  Knight »: 

"But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  unimitable 
Falstaff!  how  shall  I  describe  thee? 
thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice;  of 
sense  which  may  be  admired,  but  not 
esteemed;  of  vice  which  may  be  de- 
spised, but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff 
is  a  character  loaded  with  faults,  and 
with  those  faults  which  naturally  pro- 
duce contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster;  al- 
ways ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey 
upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the  timorous, 

»  Following  on  the  second  part  of  "King 
Henry  IV.,"  »r.  Johnson's  Edition,  1766. 
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and  Insult  the  defenceless.  At  once 
obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes 

in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives 
by  flattering.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice;  but  of 
this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  as  not 
only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty 
with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  in- 
terest of  importance  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Yet  the  man  thus  corrupt;  thus 
despicable,  makes  himself  necessary 
to  the  prince  that  despises  him,  by  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gaiety;  by  an  unfailing  power  of  ex- 
citing laughter,  which  is  the  more 
freely  indulged,  as  his  wit  is  not  of 
the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but 
consists  in  easy  scrapes  and  sallies  of 
levity,  which  make  sport,  but  raise  no 
envy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is 
stained  with  no  enormous  or  sangui- 
nary crimes,  so  that  his\  licentiousness 
is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be 
borne  for  his  mirth." 

A  judgment  such  as  this  one  is 
characteristic  of  Johnson;  it  is  elabo- 
rate, somewhat  prejudiced,  and  very 
narrow.  Johnson  evidently  saw  Fal- 
staff  as  a  mere  man,  perhaps  as  one 
whose  ghost  he  would  willingly  have 
taught  to  smoke  a  churchwarden  at 
the  "Cheshire  Cheese"  He  saw  in 
him  neither  heroic  nor  national  quali- 
ties and  would  have  scoffed  at  the 
possibility  of  their  existence,  basing 
himself  on  his  own  remark  to  Boswell: 
"I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that  I 
am  right. 

But  smaller  men  than  Johnson  have 
judged  Falstaff  in  a  small  way.  They 
have  concentrated  on  his  comic  traits, 
and.  considered  very  little  whether  he 
might  be  dubbed  either  giant  or  Eng- 
lishman: if  Falstaff  is  a  diamond  they 
have  cut  but  one  or  two  facets.  Now 
the  comic  side  of  Falstaff  must  not  be 
Ignored;  if  he  were  incapable  of  creat- 
ing laughter,  if  he  could  draw  from 
us  no  more  than  a  smile,  as  do  the 
heroes  of  Anatole  France,  of  Sterne  or 
Swift,  his  gigantic  capacity  would  be 
affected.      It    is    essential    that    he 


should  be  absurd;  it  is  almost  es- 
sential that  he  should  be  fat, 
for  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
humanity  laughs  gladly  at  bulk* 
at  men  such  as  Sancho  Panza  and  Mr. 
Pickwick.  U  is  likely  that  Shakes- 
peare was  aware  of  our  instinct  when 
he  caused  Hal  to  call  Falstaff  "this 
bed-presser,  this  horseback-breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh."  In  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  stage  fafe=comedy,  leans 
tragedy;  I  do  not  believe  that  Hamlet 
was  flesh-burdened,  even  though  "fat 
and  scant  of  breath." 

To  be  fat  was,  however,  but  a  nec- 
essary condition  if  Falstaff  was  to  be 
comic.  He  needed  to  be  what  he 
otherwise  was,  coarse,  salackrasly- 
minded,  superstitious,  blustering,  cow- 
ardly and  lying;  he  needed  to  be  a 
joker,  ofttlmes  a  wit,  and  withal  a 
sleepy  drunkard,  a  butt  for  pranks. 
His  coarseness  is  comic,  but  not  re- 
volttag,£for  It  centres  rather  on  the 
human  body  than  on  the  human  emo- 
tion; he  does  not  habitually  scoff  at 
justice,  generosity  or  faithfulness,  even 
though  he  be  neither  just,  nor  gener- 
ous, nor  faithful:  his  brutality  is  a 
brutality  of  word  rather  than  thought, 
one  akin  to  that  of  our  lower  classes. 
Had  Falstaff  not  had  an  air  of  the 
world  and  a  custom  of  courts  he  would 
have  typified  the  lowest  classes  of 
our  day  and  perhaps  been  below  those 
of  his  own  time.  His  Is  the  coarseness 
of  the  drunkard,  a  jovial  and  not  a 
maudlin  drunkard;  when  sober  he  re- 
acts against  his  own  brutality,  vows  to 
"...  purge  and  leave  sack,  and 
live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do." 

Falstaff  led  his  life  by  a  double 
thread.  Filled  with  the  joy  of  living, 
as  he  understood  it,  limited  by  his 
desires  for  sack  and  such  as  Doll 
Tearsheet,  he  was  bound  too  by  his 
stupidity.  He  was  stupid,  though 
crafty,  as  a  cat,  an  instinctive  animal; 
none  \£>ut  a  stupid  man  could  have 
taken   seriously   the   mockery  of    the 
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fairies  In  Windsor  Park;  himself  it  Is 
acknowledges  that  he  Is  "made  an 
ass."  J  We  laugh,  and  again  we  laugh 
when,  in  silly  terror  and  credulity,  he 
allows  the  Merry  Wives  to  pack  him 
in  the  foul  linen  basket;  where  Falstaff 
is,  there  is  also  rubicund  pleasantry. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  make  merry 
over  his  cowardice;  the  cowardice  it- 
self is  not  comic,  indeed  it  would  be 
painful  to  see  him  stand  and  deliver  to 
Gadshlll,   if   the  surrender  were   not 
prefaced  by  (the  deep  grumbles  of  a 
man  who  suspects  that  Hal  and  Poins 
have    captured    his    affections    with 
drugs,  who  acknowledges  that  "eight 
yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore 
and  ten  miles  afoot"  with  him.    The 
burlesque  conceals  the  despicable,  ant 
we  fall  to  sneer  because  we  laugh;  we 
forgive  his  acceptance  of  Insult  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Justice's  servant: 
It  is  not  well  that  a  knight  should  al- 
low a  servant  to  tell  him  that  he  lies 
in  his  throat,  but  if  leave  to  do  so  can 
be  given  in  jest  the  insult  loses  its 
sting.     But  Falstaff  is  more  than   a 
coward,  he  is  the  coward^type,  for  he 
is  (like  Pistol)  the  blustering  coward. 
The   mean,    cringing   coward   1s   un- 
skilled at  his  trade:  the  true  coward  is 
the  fat  knight  who,  no  sooner  convicted 
of  lying  as  to  his  fight  with  highway- 
men, of  having  forgone  his  booty  rather 
than  defend  it,  can  roar  that  he  fears 
and  will  obey  no  man,  and  solemnly 
say 8:    '"Zounds!    an'    I   were   at   the 
strappado,    or   all   the   racks   in    the 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  upon  com- 
pulsion."   The  attitude  is  so  simple,  so 
impudent,  that  we  laugh,  forgive.  And 
we  forgive  because  such  an  attitude 
could  not  be  struck  with  confidence 
save  by  a  giant. 

A  giant  he  is,  this  comic  and  trans- 
parent man.  There  is  nothing  unob- 
trusive in  FalstaflTs  being;  his  feelings 
and  his  motives  are  so  large  as  to  be 
unmistakable.  His  jolly  brutality  and 
mummery  of  pride  are  in  themselves 


almost  enough  to  ensure  him  the 
crown  of  Goliath,  but  add  to  these  the 
poetry  wrapped  in  his  lewdness,  the 
idealistic  gallantry  which  follows  hard 
upon  his  crudity,  add  that  he  is  lawless 
because  he  is  adventurous,  add  sim- 
plicity, bewilderment,  and  cast  over 
this  temperament  a  web  of  wistful 
philosophy:  then  Falstaff  stands  forth 
enormous  and  alone. 

Falstaff  Is  full  of  gross,  but  artistic 
glee;  for  him  life  is  epic  and  splendid, 
and   his  poetic   temperament   enables 
him   to   discover  the   beauty   that   is 
everywhere.     It  may  be  that  Henry 
IV.   rightly   says:   **riot  and  dishonor 
stain  the  brow  of  my  young  Harry," 
but  it  may  be  also  that  the  young 
prince  is  not  unfortunate  in  a  compan- 
ion who  can  find  grace  in  highway- 
men:  "    .    .    .    let  us   not  that  are 
squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty:  let  us  be 
Diana's    foresters,   gentlemen   of   the 
shade,  minions  of  the  moon;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  govern- 
ment, being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by 
our   noble    and    chaste   mistress   the 
moon,    under   whose  countenance  we 
steal."    Falstaff  is  big  with  the  love  of 
life  and  ever  giving  birth  to  it;  he  is 
the  spirit  of  the  earth,  a  djinn  released 
whom  none  may  bottle.     Because  of 
this  he  is  lawless;  he  cannot  respect 
the  law,  for  he  can  respect  no  limits; 
he  bursts  out  from  the  small  restric- 
tions   of    man    as    does    'his    mighty 
paunch  from  his  leather  belt      It  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  abash  him;  force 
even,  as  embodied  In  the  Chief  Justice, 
does  not  awe  him  overmuch,  so  well 
does  he  know  that  threats  will  not 
avail  to  impair  his  pleasure.    Falstaff 
in  gaol  would  make  merry  with  the 
gaolers,  divert  them  with  quips,  throw 
dice  and  drink  endlessly  the  sack  they 
would  offer  him  for  love.    He  cannot 
be  daunted,  feeling  too  deeply  that  he 
holds  the  ball  of  the  world  between 
his  short  arms;  once  only  does  Fal- 
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staff's  big,  gentle  heart  contract,  when 
young  Hal  takes  111  'his  kindly  cry: 
"God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy!"    He 
is  assured  that  he  will  be  sent  for  in 
private,    and    it    is    in    genuine    pain 
rather  than  fear  he  cries  out:    "My  lord, 
my  lord!"  when  committed  to  the  Fleet. 
In  this  simple  faith  lies   much   of 
FalstafTs  gigantic  quality.    To  believe 
everything,  to  be  gullible,  in  brief  to 
be  as  nearly  as  may  be  an  instinctive 
animal,  that  is  to  be  great    I  would 
not  have  Falstaff  skeptical;  he  must 
be  credulous,   faithfully    become   the 
ambassador  of  Ford  to  Ford's  wife, 
and  be  deceived,  and  again  deceived; 
be  must  believe  himself  loved  of  all 
women,  of  Mistress  Ford  or  Mistress 
Page  or  Doll  Tearsheet;  he  must  read- 
ily be  fooled,  pinched,  pricked,  singed, 
ridiculously  arrayed  in  the  clothes  of 
Mother  Prat.     One  moment  of  doubt, 
a   single    enquiry,    and    the    colossus 
would  fall  from  his  pedestal,  become 
as  mortal   and  suspicious  men.     But 
there  is  no  downfall;  he  believes  and, 
breasting  through  the  sea  of  ridicule, 
he  holds  Mistress  Ford  in  his  arms  for 
one  happy  moment,  the  great  moment 
which  even  a  rain  of  potatoes  from  the 
sky  could  not  spoil.    It  could  not,  for 
there   echoes   in    FalstafTs   mind   the 
sweet  tune  of  "Green  Sleeves": 


"Greensleeves  was  all  my  joy, 
Greensleeves  was  my  delight, 
Greensleeves  was  my  heart  of  gold, 
And  who  but  Lady  Greensleeves?" 

It   is   natural    that   such   a   tempera- 
ment should,   in   the  ordinary   sense, 
breed  lies.    Falstaff  does  and  does  not 
He;  like  Tartarin  he  probably  suffers 
from  mirage  and,  when  attacked  by 
highwaymen,    truly    sees   them    as    a 
hundred  when,  in  fact,  they  are  but 
two.    But  he  is  not  certain,  he  is  too 
careless  of  detail,  he  readily  responds 
when  it  is  suggested  he  lies  and  makes 
the  hundred  into  a  mere  sixteen.    Fal- 
staff the  artist  is  either  unconscious  of 
exaggeration,    therefore    truthful,    or 


takes  a  childish  pleasure  in  exaggerat- 
ing; he  is  a  giant,  therefore  may  ex- 
aggerate, for  all  things  are  small  rela- 
tively to  him.  If  the  ocean  could 
speak  none  would  reproach  it  if  k  said 
that  fifty  inches  of  rain  had  fallen 
into  its  bosom  within  a  single  hour, 
for  what  would  it  matter?  one  inch  or 
fifty,  what  difference  would  that  make 
to  the  ocean?  Falstaff  is  as  the  ocean; 
he  can  stand  upon  a  'higher  pedestal  of 
lies  than  can  the  mortal,  for  it  does 
not  make  him  singular.  Indeed  it  Is 
this  high  pedestal  of  grossness,  lying 
and  falsity  makes  him  great;  no  small 
man  would  dare  to  erect  it;  Falstaff 
dares,  for  he  Is  unashamed. 

He  Is  unashamed,  and  yet  not  quite 
unconscious.     I  will  not  harp  on  the 
glimmerings   that  pierce  through   the 
darkness   of   his   vanity:  if  anything 
they  are  injurious,  for  they  drag  him 
down  to  earth;  Shakespeare  evidently 
realized  that  these  glimmerings  made 
Falstaff  more  human,  introduced  them 
with  Intention,  for  he  could  not  know 
that  he  was  creating  a  giant,  a  Laugh- 
ter God,  who  should  be  devoid  of  mor- 
tal attributes.     But  these  flecks  are 
inevitable,  and  perhaps  normal  in  the 
human  conception  of  the  extra-human: 
the  Greek   Gods  and  Demigods,  too, 
had  their  passions,  their  envies  and 
their  tantrums.     Falstaff  bears  these 
small     mortalities    and    bears    them 
easily  with  the  help  of  his  simple,  sin- 
cere philosophy. 
It  Is  pitiful  to  think  of  FalstafTs 
,     death,  in  the  light  of  his  philosophy. 
According  to  Mr.  Rowe,  ■  "though  it  be 
extremely  natural,  •it'  is  yet  as  divert- 
ing as  any  part  of  his  life."    I  do  not 
think  so,  for  hear  Mistress  Quickly. 
the  wife  of  Pistol:  "Nay,  sure,  he's 
not  in  hell:  he's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if 
ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.    A* 
made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an 
it   had   been   any   christom   child;   a* 
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parted  just  between  twelve  and  one, 
even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide:  for 
after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew 
there  was  but  one  way;  for  'his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled 
of  green  fields.  'How  now,.  Sir  John!' 
quoth  1:  'what,  man!  be  of  good  cheer!' 
So  a'  cried  out,  'God,  God,  God!'  three 
or  four  times:  now  I,  to  comfort  him, 
bid  him  a'  should  not  think  of  God;  I 
hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet 
So  a*  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his 
feet;  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and. 
felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as 
any  stone;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and 
so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was 
as  cold  as  any  stone." 

It  is  an  incredible  tale.  Falstaff  to 
die,  to  be  cold,  to  call  mournfully  upon 
his  God  ...  it  is  pitiful,  and  as 
he  died  he  played  with  flowers,  those 
things  nearest  to  his  beloved  earth. 
For  he  loved  the  earth;  he  had  the 
traits  of  the  peasant,  his  lusts,  his  sim- 
plicity, his  coarseness  and  his  unques- 
tioning faith.  His  guide  was  a  rough 
and  jovial  Epicureanism,  which  rated 
equally  with  pleasure  the  avoidance  of 
pain;  Falstaff  loved  pleasure  but  was 
too  simple  to  realize  that  pleasure  had 
to  be  paid  for;  the  giant  wanted  or 
the  giant  did  not  want,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  matter.  He  viewed  life 
so  plainly  that  he  was  ready  to  juggle 
with  words  and  facts,  so  as  to  square 
it  with  his  desires;  thus,  when  honor 
offended  him,  he  came  to  believe  there 
was  no  honor,  to  refuse  God  the  death 
he  owed  him  because  of  honor: 
"Yea,  but  how  if  honor  prick  me 
off  when  I  come  on?  how  then? 
Can  honor  set  a  leg?  No.  Or  an 
arm?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound?  No.  Honor  hath  no  skill 
in  surgery  then?  No.  Who  hath  it? 
he  that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it?     No.     Doth  he  hear  it?     No. 
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It  is  insensible  then?  Yea,  to  the  dead. 
But  will  It  not  live  with  the  living? 
No.  Why?  Detraction  will  not  suffer 
it  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it;  honor  is 
a  mere  scutcheon;  and  so  ends  my 
catechism." 

Casuist!    But  he  was  big  enough  to 
deceive  himself.     Such  casuistry  was 
natural    to    the    Englishman   of    Fal- 
staff's  day.  who  took  his  Roman  Catho- 
licism as  literally  as  any  Sicilian  peas- 
ant may  take  his  to-day.    Of  FalstafTs 
unquestioning  faith  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all;  his  familiar  modes  of  address 
of  the  Deity,  his  appeal  when  dying, 
his   probable  capacity  for   robbing  a 
friar  and  demanding  of  him   absolu- 
tion, all  these  are  indications  of  a  sim- 
plicity so  great  that  casuistry  alone 
could  rescue  him  from  the     perilous 
conclusions    drawn    from    bis    faith. 
This  is  a  difficulty,  for  Falstaff  is  not 
entirely  the  Englishman  of  to-day;  he 
is    largely    the    boisterous,    Latinized 
Englishman    of    the    pre-Reformation 
period;  he  is  almost  the  typical  Roman 
Catholic,   who  preserved  through   his 
sinful  life  a  consciousness  that  faith 
would  save  him.    But  the  human  sides 
of   Falstaff   are   wholly   English;    his 
love  of  meat  and  drink,  his  sleepiness, 
his  gout,   his  coarseness   (which  was 
free  from  depravity),  all  these  live  to- 
day in  the  average  Englishman  of  the 
well-to-do-classes,     that     Englishman 
who  dislikes  the  motor-car  but  keeps 
a  hunter  he  Is  too  fat  to  ride,  who  pre- 
fers suet  pudding  to  any  hotel  tava- 
rotve,  and  who,  despite  his  gout  (in- 
herited from  Falstaff),  is  still  a  judge 
of  port. 

That  Englishman  is  not  quite  Fal- 
staff, for  he  has  lost  his  gaiety;  he 
does  not  dance  round  the  maypole  of 
Merrle  England;  he  is  oppressed  by 
cares  and  expenditures,  he  fears  de- 
mocracy and  no  longer  respects  aris- 
tocracy: the  old  banqueting-hall  in 
which  Falstaff  rioted  is  tumbling 
about  ihls  ears.     Yet  be  contains  the 
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Falstafflan  elements  and  preciously 
preserves  them.  He  is  no  poet,  but  he 
still  enshrines  within  him,  to  burst 
ont  from  among  his  sons,  the  rich  lyri- 
cal verse  which,  Mr.  Chesterton  truly 
says,  belongs  primarily  to  the  English 
race.  The  poetry  which  runs  through 
Falstaff  is  still  within  us,  and  his  phil- 
osophy radiates  from  our  midst  The 
broad  tolerances  of  England,  her  taste 
for  liberty  and  ease,  her  occasional 
blaster  and  her  boundless  conceit,  all 
these  are  Falstafflan  traits  and  would 
be  eternal  if  admixture  of  Celtic  blood 
did  not  slowly  modify  them.  Falstaff 
contains  all  that  is  gross  in  England 
and  much  that  is  fine;  his  cowardice, 
his  craft,  his  capacity  for  flattery  are 
qualifying  factors,  for  they  are  not 
English,  any  more  than  they  are  Chi- 
nese: they  are  human,  common.  But 
the  outer  Falstaff  is  English,  and  the 
lawless  root  of  him  is  yet  more  Eng- 
lish, for  there  is  not  a  race  in  the 
world  hates  the  law  more  than  the 
English  race.    Thus  the  inner,  adven- 
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turous  Falstaff  is  the  Englishman  who 
conquered  every  sea  and  planted  'hid 
flag  among  the  savages;  he  is  perhaps 
the  Englishman  who  went  out  to  those 
savages  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand;  he 
is  the  unsteady  boy  who  ran  away  to 
sea,  the  privateersman  who  fought  the 
French  and  the  Dutch;  he  is  the  cheer- 
ful, greedy,  dull  and  obstinate  English- 
man, who  is  so  wonderfully  stupid 
and  so  wonderfully  full  of  common- 
sense.  Falstaff  was  never  crushed  by 
adversity:  no  more  was  the  English 
race;  it  was,  like  him,  too  vain  and  too 
optimistic,  too  materially  bounded  by 
its  immediate  desires.  It  Is  not,  there- 
fore, too  wild  to  claim  him  as  the 
gigantic  ancestor  and  kindly  inspira- 
tion of  the  priests,  merchants  and 
soldiers  who  have  conquered  and  held 
fields  where  never  floated  the  lilies  of 
the  French  or  the  castles  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Too  dull  to  be  beaten  and  too 
big  to  be  moved,  Falstaff  was  the 
Englishman. 

W.  L.  Gwrge. 
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A  COUNCIL  IOHOOL  IDYL. 


I. 


Of  all  the  masters  at  Chignett  Street 
School  Mr.  Salter  was  the  oldest,  the 
least  successful,  and  the  most  unpopu- 
lar. No  one  seemed  to  know  exactly 
bow  long  he  had  taught  there,  but 
none  of  the  estimates  were  under 
twenty-five  years.  And  now,  among 
a  young,  vigorous  staff,  he  seemed  a 
kind  of  antediluvian  survival,  a  man 
with  whom  his  colleagues  were  as 
much  out  of  touch  and  out  of  sympa- 
thy as  he  was  with  the  boys. 

It  had  not  always  been  so.  Thirty 
years  before — for  the  highest  estimate 
was  less  than  the  truth — he  had  come 
to  the  school  a  smart,  strong  young 
fellow  with  a  London  B.  A.  and  a 
fair  experience  already.     Life  looked 


bright  enough  then,  and  he  had  not 
begun  to  repent  that  he  had  chosen 
schoolmastering  as  his  profession. 

Yet  even  in  those  early  days  there 
were  signs,  for  seeing  eyes,  of  what 
was  to  come.  He  was  always  a  little 
rough  and  ill-groomed  in  appearance, 
and  his  way  of  speaking  was  apt  to  be 
short  and  brusque.  If  anything  went 
wrong  in  the  class,  he  soon  grew  fidgety 
and  impatient,  and  his  discipline  was 
never  anything  to  boast  of.  Then  his 
interest  in  education  was  quite  per- 
functory, and  the  human  boy,  as  such, 
had  no  attraction  for  him. 

As  time  went  by,  his  temper  grew 
no  sweeter,  and  the  routine  of  school 
work  that  had  been  merely  monoto- 
nous became  almost  Intolerable.    Out- 
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side  the  school  walls  life  dealt  with 
him  not  too  gently,  and  In  his  home  he 
found  no  balm  for  the  worries  of 
school.  His  one  solace,  his  great 
amusement,  was  the  pencil.  Not  that 
he  had  ever  distinguished  himself  dur- 
ing 'his  training  in  any  of  the  educa- 
tional varieties  of  art  "Freehand," 
"Model/'  and  all  the  rest,  he  had  prac- 
tised and  taught  them  with  fair  suc- 
cess and  perfect  indifference.  But  for 
thumb-nail  sketches,  for  hasty  im- 
pressions, for  grotesque  caricatures, 
often  ill-drawn  but  always  full  of  life 
and  "go,"  he  had  a  talent  not  far  re- 
moved from  genius.  Mr.  Home,  one 
of  the  former  Chlgnett  Street  head- 
masters, had  been  delighted  with  some 
of  these  sketches  and  had  urged  him 
to  try  to  make  a  little  money  by  them. 
Fired  with  a  new  ihope  Mr.  Salter  had 
made  several  attempts,  but  in  bis 
ignorance  of  the  market  for  such  work 
he  sent  to  the  wrong  places,  and  a  few 
rebuffs  quenched  his  ambitions  and 
left  him  several  degrees  more  soured 
than  before.  Still,  those  were  what  he 
afterwards  came  to  look  back  upon  as 
his  halcyon  days,  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  headmaster  appreciated  his 
talent  was  a  wonderful  stimulus  and 
consolation.  Mr.  Home,  of  course,  was 
quite  aware  of  his  assistant's  short- 
comings as  a  teacher,  but  he  went  far 
out  of  his  way  to  help  'him  and  cover 
his  fallings.  It  was  when  the  kindly, 
easy-going  headmaster  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  school  that  Mr. 
Salter's  evil  days  began.  Mr.  Worth,  his 
successor,  was  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type — keen,  firm,  energetic,  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  work  up  Chlg- 
nett Street  to  the  plane  of  the  Scholar- 
ship school.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
neither  unjust  nor  unkind,  and  when 
be  saw  how  the  land  lay,  he  tried  hard 
by  friendly  advice  and  persuasion  to 
effect  an  Improvement  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Salter  met  every  such  attempt  by 
references  to  what  Mr.  Home  used  to 


wish,  and  say,  and  do,  and  when  the 
new  master  was  at  last  goaded  into 
reminding  him  that  a  change  of  men 
often  involved  other  changes  too,  the 
assistant  resented  the  remark  as  an 
Implied  censure  on  his  former  chief. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  staff,  and 
the  new  masters  were  young  men 
fresh  from  college.  Gradually  Mr.  Sal- 
ter drifted  down  to  the  lowest  stand- 
ards, where  Mr.  Worth  thought  he 
could  do  least  harm.  Then  Mr. 
Weetondale,  the  Government  Inspector, 
after  many  hints  and  at  least  one 
warning,  felt  constrained  to  mention 
Mr.  Salter's  class  as  the  exception  to 
the  otherwise  excellent  progress  being 
made  at  Chlgnett  Stfeet  And  now 
another  visit  was  nearly  due,  and  there 
had  been  no  improvement  Worse 
still,  Mr.  Westondale  had  retired,  and 
a  new  Inspector  had  taken  his  place, 
a  young  man  with  all  the  newest  ideas 
buzzing  in  his  bonnet  A  second  bad 
report  would  mean  either  Mr.  Salter's 
removal  to  another  school  or — more 
probably — 'his  being  placed  on  the  list 
of  supply  teachers.  The  headmaster 
was  troubled  in  mind  and  heart  The 
one  told  him  that  the  bad  report  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  school  in 
general  and  for  Standard  II.  in  partic- 
ular. The  other  asked  him  what 
chance  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Salter 
would  have,  at  his  age,  under  new 
and  more  difficult  conditions.  It  re- 
minded him,  too,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate master  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  On 
the  whole,  he  looked  forward  with 
fear  rather  than  with  hope  to  the  new 
Inspector's  appearance. 

n. 

Among  the  boys  who  had  the  doubt- 
ful advantage  of  learning  arithmetic 
from  Mr.  Salter  was  one  named  Merrl- 
dew.  He  was  a  thin  slip  of  a  lad 
who  came  from  a  good  home  and  was 
always  clean  and  neatly  dressed.    His 
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eyes,  if  anything  a  little  too  bright, 
and  his  fair  skin,  that  flushed  or  paled 
at  a  smile  or  a  frown,  gave  him  an 
air  of  delicacy.  As  a  small  child,  in- 
deed, he  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
hospital,  and  as  a  consequence  he  had 
come  to  school  very  late  and  had  many 
arrears  to  overtake.  But  in  most  sub- 
jects he  was  very  quick,  and  as  he 
was  nearly  nine,  Mr.  Worth  put  him 
Into  Standard  III.  at  once,  sending 
him  down  to  Standard  II.  for  arith- 
metic, at  which  he  seemed  curiously 
dull. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  before 
the  expected  visit  of  the  Inspector,  an 
unfortunate   incident  occurred  during 
this  lesson.    Mr.  Salter  had  been  kept 
awake  most  of  the  night  by  a  fit  of 
neuralgia  and  was  unusually  irritable 
even  for  him.      The  boys,  of  course, 
divined  at  once,   by   that  mysterious 
sixth  sense  of   the  schoolroon,   that 
something   was   amiss,   and   were  as 
noisy  and  restless  and  inattentive  as 
a  Second  Standard  can  be.    Before  the 
lesson  was  half  over,  four  boys  were 
standing  out,  two  were  in  tears  from 
raps  on  the  knuckles,  and  the  punish- 
ment book  and  cane  had  been  sent  for. 
It  was  Merridew  who  was  the  mes- 
senger of  doom.      As  he  came  back 
with  the   book    and  the   squat   little 
stick,  there  was  a  faint  titter  from 
one  corner.    Merridew  put  the  book  on 
the  table  and  before  laying  the  cane 
beside  it  made  a  little  mock-threaten- 
ing gesture  with  it  towards  the  corner. 
Unluckily  Mr.  Salter,  who  was  pacing 
up    and    down    the    room,    saw    the 
gesture    and    the   smile    that    accom- 
panied it 

"You,  too,"  he  growled,  as  the  boy 
turned  into  his  corner  seat,  and, 
pouncing  on  him,  administered  a  smart 
box  on  the  ear.  Merridew  was  stoop- 
ing, and  the  unexpected  blow  toppled 
•him  over.  He  fell,  and  caught  the  side 
•f  his  face  against  the  edge  of  the 
desk.    As  he  got  up,  crying,  the  blood 


was  running  from  an  ugly  grase.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Worth  came  in. 

Instantly  the  anger  passed  from  Mr. 
Salter's  face  and  dismay  showed  in- 
stead. It  was  not  the  first  or  the 
second  time  that  the  question  of  ir- 
regular punishment  had  arisen  in 
connection  with  Standard  II.,  and  in 
his  precarious  position  the  unfortunate 
teacher  felt  that  he  had  probably 
sealed  his  own  fate. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Worth  had  not 
noticed  the  expression  of  Mr.  Salter's 
face,  but  Merridew's  quick  eyes  'had 
seen. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  the 
headmaster  asked,  going  up  to  the 
lad.  "How  ever  did  you  manage  that?" 

"I  slipped  down,  sir,  as  I  was  going 
to  my  place,  and  hit  against  there,** 
answered  Merridew  in  a  very  low 
voice,  pointing  to  the  desk. 

"You  had  better  go  down  stairs  and 
wash  your  face,"  said  Mr.  Worth. 
"You  haven't  been  making  a  butter- 
slide,  'have  you?" 

At  this  sally  there  was,  of  course, 
"laughter  in  Court,"  for  human  nature 
is  very  much  the  same  in  the  boy  and 
in  the  man. 

III. 

That  afternoon,  in  the  playground, 
Mr.  Salter  found  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Merridew.  The  boy  looked 
rather  frightened  when  his  master 
came  up  to  him,  but  the  expression  of 
his  face  soon  changed. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hit  you  so  hard, 
Merridew,"  said  Mr.  Salter.  "I  am 
sorry  about  your  face.  Does  it  hurt 
you  still?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  friendly 

smile. 
"Oh  no,  sir,  not  now.    I  can  hardly 

feel  It  at  all" 

"That's  a  good  thing,"  said  the 
teacher,  and  then  there  was  an  awk- 
ward  little   pause.      Mr.    8alter   had 
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something  else  to  say,  but  he  seemed 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  saying  it. 

"Look  here,  Merridew,"  he  said  at 
last,  "you  seem  to  find  those  sums 
Tery  hard.  If  you  come  in  to  me  at 
•half-past  four  I'll  try  to  show  yon  how 
to  do  them." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  look- 
ing a  little  doubtful,  "I'll  come." 

He  kept  his  word,  and  together  they 
tackled  a  very  simple  little  problem 
which  involved  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  long-division  sum. 

"A  man  has  a  bag  containing  350 
nuts.  He  puts  40  into  his  own  pocket 
for  himself.  The  rest  he  divides 
equally  among  his  six  children.  How 
many  did  each  get  and  how  many 
were  left  in  the  bag?" 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  the  teacher, 
taking  a  piece  of  chalk  and  drawing 
a  comic  figure  on  the  blackboard, 
"there's  the  man  with  the  nuts.  Did 
you  ever  see  anyone  like  him?" 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  lad,  in  won- 
der and  admiration,  as,  with  a  few 
deft  touches,  a  capital  likeness  of  Mr. 
Salter  himself  appeared  on  the  board. 

"And  here,"  went  on  the  teacher, 
enjoying  the  boy's  enjoyment,  "are 
the  six  children." 

"Oh,  that's  Golden,"  cried  the  boj, 
'Its  'im  to  a  T.  And  that's  Dick 
Wright  and  that's  Porter.  Oh,  sir,  how 
do  you  do  it?  That's  Waylett— it's 
just  as  if  he  were  speaking.  'Oo's 
that?  I  don't  know  him — yes,  I  do- 
le it  me,  sir?    Do  I  look  like  that?" 

And,  somehow  or  other,  the  sum 
was  done  in  no  time. 

IV. 
Merridew  was  not  a  reticent  lad. 
and  before  the  next  day  was  over 
every  boy  in  Standard  II.  knew  that 
the  pavement  artist  in  colored  chalks 
outside  the  park  railings  wasn't  "in 
It"  with  Mr.  Salter.  Every  time  he 
went  to  the  blackboard  all  eyes  were 
Axed  on  him  with  strained  attention, 


and  he  felt,  without  in  the  least  under- 
standing, a  new  note  of  respect  in  the 
way  the  boys  answered  him.  At  first 
he  thought  it  was  fancy,  but  when  he 
found  that  the  Improvement  lasted 
over  the  week-end,  he  was  fairly  puz- 
zled. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Arithmetic 
class  were  confronted  with  a  terrible 
problem — "flow  many  pairs  of  boots 
at  7«.  6d.  per  pair  can  be  bought  for 
472.  128.  6d.?"  One  budding  wrangler, 
by  the  simple  process  of  multiplying 
the  two  sums — not  quite  accurately — 
had  announced  as  the  answer  "335 
pairs,"  while  another  by  an  equally 
simple  division  reduced  the  number  to 
six  pairs.  Gloom  appeared  on  many 
faces  and  the  temperature  began  to 
rise.  Then  Merridew  held  up  his  hand 
with  a  timid  but  appealing  smile  on 
his  face. 

"Yes,  Merridew,  what  is  it?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"Please,  sir,"  stammered  the  boy, 
flushing  very  red,  "will  you  draw 
something  on  the  board  about  boots? 
We  could  do  it  then." 

Just  now  Merridew  was  a  favorite, 
and  his  faith  in  the  drawing-cure 
pleased  Mr.  Salter.  So  did  a  little 
buzz  of  "Do,  sir,"  "Oh  please,  sir,"  that 
came  faint  but  distinct  from  many 
forms. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "it's  all  non- 
sense; you  ought  to  be  able  to  work  it 
in  your  heads,  but  this  once  I'll  do 
what  you  want." 

And  taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  he 
walked  to  the  blackboard  and  drew  a 
shop-front,  with  rows  of  boots — great 
heavy  clogs,  elegant  pointed  toes, 
ladies'  boots  with  high  heels,  and  tiny 
children's  shoes.  In  the  middle  was 
an  enormous  pair  of  Wellingtons  with 
a  label  attached— "Our  Special  Line— 
78.  6d."  At  the  door  stood  a  man  with 
a  bag  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
huge  purse  on  which  were  the  figures 
471.  12*.  6d.     Looking  on,  we-e  three 
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boys — figures  only,  without  heads. 
"Now,"  said  Mr.  Salter,  "the  first 
three  boys  to  get  the  right  answer 
shall  have  their  faces  put  on  the 
board." 

• 

Instantly  the  whole  class  fell  to 
work   with  furious  concentration. 

"Is  that  your  usual  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  Mr.  Salter?"  said  a 
strange  voice,  and  the  astonished 
teacher  turned  round  to  see  a  tall, 
brisk  man  with  the  official  stamp  upon 
him,  quite  unmistakably.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  new  Inspector,  a  day  or  two 
before  his  time. 

"If  the  idea's  right  it  couldn't  be 
better  done,"  Mr.  Turton  went  on, 
without  noticing  the  teacher's  confu- 
sion. "It's  certainly  very  up-to-date. 
Now  I'll  just  ask  the  boys  a  question 
or  two." 

Almost  all  the  questions  had  to  do 
with  the  boot-shop,  and  the  boys,  in- 
terested and  excited,  showed  at  their 
very  best. 

"Now  I'll  wait  to  see  the  first  face 
put  on,"  said  Mr.  Turton.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  a  boy  in  the  front  row 
held  up  his  hand  and  gave  the  correct 
answer.  He  had  a  fat  face  with  a 
great  shock  of  black  'hair. 

Mr.  Salter  looked  to  the  Inspector. 

The  OornhUl  IfessslM. 


"Yes,  please,"  said  Mr.  Turton: 

It  was  an  easy  likeness  to  catch, 
and  half  a  dozen  strokes  did  it  The 
Inspector  led  the  shout  of  laughter. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Salter,"  he  said. 
"I've  enjoyed  myself  immensely.  You 
certainly  have  the  courage  of  your 
opinions." 

Mr.  Salter  pondered  long  over  this 
little  speech,  and  the  more  he  pondered 
the  less  he  liked  it 

In  due  course,  the  printed  report  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  reached  the 
school.  It  was.  on  the  whole,  a  satis- 
factory document  After  praising  the 
general  tone  and  efficiency  of  the 
work,  it  went  on:  "I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  calling  special  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  the  work  in  the  lower 
standards.  Mr.  Salter,  in  particular, 
shows  by  his  strikingly  clever  and 
original  use  of  graphic  methods  in 
teaching  arithmetic  that  he  is  fully 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  ideas  in 
pedagogics.  The  brightness  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  boys  in  Standard  II.  do 
him  the  greatest  credit" 

"Talk  about  miracles!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Worth,  when  he  read  this  aston- 
ishing report  "After  that,  I'll  believe 
anything." 

B.  Paul  Nama*. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS/ 


The  life  of  George  Frederick  Watts 
is  the  happy  story  of  a  devotee.  Art 
was  his  mistress  in  the  strictest  sense. 
He  served  her  from  youth  to  age,  in 
poverty  and  in  competence,  in  sickness 
and  in  health.  He  sought  no  rewards, 
declined  outward  distinctions,  and  was 
not  thirsty  for  fame.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  In  the  study  of  a  life 
so  consistent  in  its  aim,  so  patient  and 
strenuous  in  labor,  as  dignified  in  its 

*  George  Frederick  Watte:  The  Annals  of 
en  Artist7*  Life.  Br  M  8.  Watte.  Two  Votamee. 
Writings,  One  Volume.  (Maemlll»nO 


early  obscurity  as  in  the  high  noon  of 
success  and  recognition. 

Nothing  dignifies  a  life  so  much  as 
some  disinterested  passion.  But  how 
few  there  are  who  preserve  to  the  end 
the  mental  attitude  of  "the  devout 
lover,"  who  never  exchange  their  hopes, 
or  forget  to  keep  the  candles  burning 
at  their  shrine!  Watts  was  one  of  the 
few.  His  life  was  In  a  peculiar  de- 
gree "all  of  one  piece."  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  exemplify  that  saying 
of   Raskin,  that  the  business  of  an 
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artist  is  to  know  what  he  wants  to 
do,  and  to  do  it  He  knew  from  the 
beginning  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
followed  his  vocation;  while  he  fully 
realized  that  success  in  any  ordinary 
sense  was  the  most  unlikely  thing  in 
the  world. 

"My  own  views  are  too  visionary* 
and  the  qualities  I  aim  at  are  too  ab- 
stract to  be  attained,  or  perhaps  to 
produce  any  effect  If  attained.  My  in- 
stincts cause  me  to  strive  after  things 
that  are  hardly  within  the  province  of 
art,  things  that  are  rather  felt  than 
seen." 

This  sounds  like  the  voice  of  dis- 
couragement; it  was  really  the  voice 
of  calm  resolution.  He  never  doubted 
his  Instincts,  never  turned  his  steps 
aside  to  follow  an  easier  path,  but  al- 
ways breasted  the  hill.  Through  life 
his  health  was  delicate,  but  his  will 
to  work  was  indomitable.  "I  do  not 
believe  In  any  real  enjoyment  outside 
work,  or  interest  belonging  to  it,"  he 
said. 

When  he  was  young  he  used  to  for- 
sake his  bed,  because  sleeping  in  com- 
fort robbed  him  of  the  first  daylight 
hours;  and  he  preferred  to  lie  wrapped 
in  rugs  on  the  hard  floor,  so  as  to 
waken  early  and  begin  work.  When 
he  was  old  and  frail, — for  he  lived  to 
be  eighty-seven,  and  painted  to  the  end, 
— the  same  spirit  made  him  impatient 
of  the  dark  winter  mornings; 

"How  I  wish  it  was  time  to  begin 
work  again,"  he  would  sigh. 

It  is  generally  in  those  of  a  delicate 
constitution  that  the  impulse  to  labor 
unceasingly  is  found.  Watts  never  had 
health  or  strength;  the  reposeful  ease 
of  a  sound  constitution  was  impossible 
to  him.  His  work  was  exhausting,  but 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  anything  else. 
"Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  est,"  the  trite 
saying  must  have  been  Impressed  on 
the  very  texture  of  his  brain.  All  his 
work  was  adventurous,  for  to  the  end 
he  was  laboring  to  learn,  and  never 


resting  on  anything  already  achieved. 
In  art  "there  is  everything  to  be  learnt, 
and  very  little  to  be  taught,"  he  would 
say.  And  he  preferred  to  learn  alone. 
He  belonged  to  no  school,  modern  or 
mediaeval;  or  rather,  as  he  said  himself, 
he  had  learnt  in  no  school  but  one, 
that  of  Pheidias.  His  advice  to  a 
young  student  was: 


*H 


'Go  and  look  at  the  old  masters,  not 
to  copy  them  but  to  admire  them;  look 
at  Nature  and  be  yourself.  Learn  the 
principles  of  art,  but  never  mind  about 
the  rules.  They  may  be  broken,  and 
are  by  every  great  painter;  the  princi- 
ples are  fundamental.' 


*> 


His  own  admiration  of  what  was 
great  in  art  had  the  fervency  of  a 
deeply  original  mind.  Once,  when 
standing  before  Holbein's  great  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  he  ob- 
served: 

"Conscience  seems  to  have  gone 
away  from  modern  art:  consciousness 
has  taken  its  place." 

Now  this  remark  shows  exactly  why 
Watts  stands  outside — if  we  may  not 
say  above — all  his  contemporaries. 
What  they  so  highly  valued  as  the  end 
and  aim,  he  only  admitted  as  the 
means.  He  labored  as  hard  as  any 
man  living  to  acquire  that  technical 
skill  which  is  never  acquired  except  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Only  an  artist 
knows  what  the  cost  is  of  training 

"la  man'  che  ubbedlsce  all'  intelletto,'' 

and  to  Watts  the  cost  was  dearer  than 
to  most,  because  of  his  want  of  health. 
But  it  was  his  rooted  conviction  that 
no  work,  even  of  the  highest  technical 
skill,  had  any  value  permanently  as  a 
work  of  art  unless  all  the  material 
facts  were  subordinated  to  the  expres- 
sion of  that  particular  state  of  feeling 
which  the  artist  desired  to  create.  No 
presentment,  however  dexterous,  of  the 
external  aspect  only  could  content  him, 
in  his  own  work  or  that  of  others.  It 
pained  him  to  hear  that  a  Frenchman 
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ot  genius,  M.  Coquelin,  took  precisely 
tlie  opposite  view.  As  a  friend  re- 
ported: 

"In  common  with  his  nation  he  can 
only  be  appealed  to — can  only  be 
touched — by  reality  in  what  he  has 
seen,  rather  than  what  he  may  have 
felt,  and  he  vehemently  protests 
against  art  being  an  expression  of  very 
elevated  or  abstract  thought  He 
thinks  that  you  should  stand  before  a 
picture,  and  that  it  should  tell  you  the 
clearest,  simplest  story,  and  that  it 
should  appeal  to  you  by  its  style  and 
execution — by  its  being  masterly.  That 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  Titian 
did  not  stir  you  by  the  subject  or  by 
the  ideas  embodied  In  the  painting,  but 
because  they  were  supreme  masters  of 
pencil,  brush  effects,  and  composition." 

This  is  a  logical  and  comprehensible 
theory  of  art,  which  will  always  have 
defenders  and  adherents.  Materialism 
in  any  shape  has  a  kind  of  plausibility. 
But  the  art  of  Watts  was  of  a  spiritual 
quality;  hence  probably  the  discomfort 
It  caused  to- minds  of  a  certain  type. 
There  is  no  logical  defence  for  spiritual 
aspiration  in  art;  but  here  was  a 
painter  who  said  with  perfect  simpli- 
city that  his  whole  aim  was  to  prove 
that  art,  "like  music  and  poetry*  may 
suggest  the  noblest  and  tenderest 
thoughts,  Inspiring  and  awakening,  if 
only  for  a  time,  the  highest  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature." 

Such  was  his  aim.  But  was  it 
achieved? 

To  decide  this,  we  must  look  at  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  work;  at  his 
"Love  and  Death,"  for  instance. 

In  this  picture  Love,  like  a  young 
angel,  beautiful  but  helpless,  is  stretch- 
ing out  his  soft  arms  and  rainbow- 
tinted  wings  to  guard  the  door  of  the 
beloved  from  Death.  The  tall  form 
of  Death  Is  grey  and  cold  as  a  snow- 
cloud;  majestic,  irresistible,  he  stands 
very  close  to  the  door.  In  one  mo- 
ment he  will  enter:  his  icy  shadow  is 
falling  upon   Love,   the   roses   at   the 


porch  are  withering.  But  the  white, 
night-scented  jessamine  is  breathing 
sweetness,  and  the  dove  of  peace  does 
not  leave  the  doorstep.  Death  moves 
very  slowly,  Inexorably  forward.  His 
head  is  bent,  his  face  veiled,  and  the 
right  arm  stretched  out  to  clear  his 
way  has  a  mysterious  gesture  of  bene- 
diction. Not  only  Is  he  stronger  than 
Love,  he  is  more  tender.  That  is  the 
sense  of  the  picture. 

Another  of  his  best  known  works  is 
the  picture  of  "Hope,"  a  woman's  fig- 
ure, seated  above  the  world,  golden- 
haired,  blind-folded,— 'for  what  a  man 
seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?"  There 
is  a  lyre  in  her  hands,  of  which  every 
string  is  broken  except  one.  She  has 
struck  the  last  string  and  with 
downbent  head  Is  straining  to  hear  if 
it  responds.  One  star  only  is  shining 
in  the  sky— a  last  hope.  The  figure  is 
robed  in  bine,  and  her  white  limbs 
gleam  like  moonlight  through  a  mist 
The  world  is  wrapped  In  bands  of 
cloud. 

"If  I  could  carry  out  my  own  feeling 
perfectly,  my  pictures  would  be  solemn 
and  monumental  In  character,  noble 
and  beautiful  in  form,  and  rich  in 
color;  but  the  subtle  varieties  of  sun- 
light I  should  never  aim  at  producing. 
I  can  see  In  nature  what  Turner  saw, 
and  can  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
his  imitation,  but  my  natural  tendency 
is  to  see  nature  with  such  eyes  as  Gior- 
gione  and*  Titian  had:  I  see  only 
with  their  eyes,  but  do  not  work  with 
their  brains  and  hands.     Alas!" 

This  he  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had 
vainly  tried  to  induce  him*  to  undertake 
a  commission  for  a  portrait.  But  he 
felt  that— 

"Nature  did  not  Intend  me  for  a 
portrait-painter,  and  if  I  have  painted 
portraits  decently,  it  is  because  I  have 
tried  so  very  hard;  but  It  has  ever 
cost  me  more  labor  to  paint  a  portrait 
than  to  paint  a  subject-picture.  I  have 
given  it  up  in  sheer  weariness:  now. 
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come  what  may,  my  time  must  In  fa- 
tore  be  devoted  to  the  endeavor  to 
carry  out  some  of  my  large  designs, 
and  if  I  fail  either  to  make  a  living 
or  to  do  anything  worthy  of  an  artist 
(as  I  understand  the  term),  I  fall, 
but  I  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  por- 
trait-painting no  longer." 

He  saw  other  artists,  his  contempo- 
raries, submitting  to  it;  letting  their 
highest  powers  lie  idle  while  they  made 
the  one  appeal,  which  is  quite  sure 
of  response,  to  human  vanity.  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  more  important  to  live 
than  Watts  did.  But  when  the  life 
which  is  by  bread  alone  has  been  se- 
cured, it  is  sometimes  too  late  to  revive 
those  higher  powers  that  have  perished 
for  want  of  using.  To  Watts  it  never 
seemed  worth  while  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept the  best  work  that  was  in  him, 
without  counting  the  cost;  and  this 
whether  he  was  engaged  upon  one  of 
his  great  designs,  or  making  studies  in 
pencil  of  mountain-forms,  or  the  leaf- 
age of  brambles. 

"To  produce  great  things  one  ought 
to  be  intent  only  upon  doing  one's  ut- 
most, and  never  stop  to  consider 
whether  the  thing  be  great  or  little 
in  the  abstract" 

There  spoke  the  true  artist,  who  is 
also  the  unconscious  moralist  and  mis- 
sionary. For  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
worldly  spirit  to  be  always  counting 
the  cost  and  calculating  the  result 
Watts  was  the  most  disinterested  of 
men.  Though  he  declined  to  paint 
portraits  for  a  living,  he  painted  them 
for  love.  Many  of  the  great  and  repre- 
sentative men  of  his  time  sat  to  him 
for  their  portraits,  and  by  intervals 
during  many  years  he  painted  a  won- 
derful series  of  those  men  of  whom 
England  can  be  proud;  men  of  arms, 
of  science,  and  of  letters,— Tennyson, 
Carlyle,  Manning,  Clark,  Liddell,  Jow- 
ett,  Meredith,  Lord  Roberts  and  others. 
All  of  these  he  intended  to  present  to 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  an  offer- 


ing of  pure  patriotism;  and  the  splen- 
did bequest  was  actually  made  in  his 
lifetime.  Not  portraits  only,  but  the 
best  of  his  pictures  were  given  as  well, 
and  because  they  were  the  best. 

"I  do  not  want  any  recognition,  now 
or  in  the  future,"  he  wrote,  "except- 
ing that  which  is  due  to  my  desire  to 
throw  my  mite  into  the  scale  with 
those  who  endeavor  to  aid  the  cause 
of  real  progress.  I  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  look  probabilities  in  the 
face.  Perhaps  a  day  may  come  when 
it  may  be  thought  there  was  more 
presumption  and  vanity  in  leaving 
these  pictures  to  the  nation  than  any- 
thing else." 

In  saying  that  he  wanted  no  recog- 
nition, he  was  perfectly  sincere.  He 
was  Incapable  of  self-advertisement, 
and  declined  to  be  'Interviewed."  He 
declined  a  public  banquet  once,  and 
twice  he  declined  a  baronetcy.  His 
one  desire  was  to  work,  and  to  work  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  the  friends  he 
loved.  "If  only  I  could  do  better 
work!"  was  the  sum  of  his  discontent. 
He  might  have  made  large  sums  of 
money  by  his  pictures.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  offered  literally  his  own 
price  for  a  certain  work,  by  a  wealthy 
purchaser.  This  decided  him  that  the 
picture  was  worthy  of  being  presented 
among  his  gifts  to  the  nation,  and  he 
declined  to  sell  it  Another  person  de- 
sired to  possess  some  of  his  works, 
and  wrote  to  tell  him  so.    He  replied — 

"Flattered  as  I  must  be  by  your 
wish  to  buy  some  of  my  pictures,  I  feel 
great  difficulty  about  taking  advantage 
of  your  newly  awakened  taste.  It  is 
possible  you  may  hereafter  regret 
spending  money  upon  works  which 
may  never  be  generally  cared  for;  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  naturally  think  my 
direction  a  right  one,  or  I  should  not 
follow  it  and— as  I  am  deslrlous  of 
giving  an  Impulse  to  taste  for  art  of  a 
graver  and  nobler  character  than  that 
which  Is  characteristic  of  the  English 
school,  you  shall  have  such  pictures  of 
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mine  as  you  may  take  a  fancy  to,  upon 
the  understanding  that  I  take  them 
back  at  the  same  price  if  you  should 
change  your  opinion  of  them,  or  grow 
tired  of  them." 

It  was  a  sportsmanlike  offer.  But 
as  this  particular  friend  remained  firm 
in  his  desire,  and  persisted  for  years 
in  trying  to  possess  himself  of  as 
many  pictures  as  possible,  Watts  had 
to  warn  him  repeatedly  of  his  grave 
imprudence,  while  returning  his 
cheques. 

One  does  not  feel  much  surprise  at 
the  devotion  of  his  many  friends.  He 
had  much  affection  for  and  great 
patience  with  them  all,  even  when  they 
interrupted  his  work.  The  quiet 
painter,  with  his  slight  frame,  his 
courteous  speech,  his  delicate,  illu- 
minated face,  was  a  kind  of  Inspiration 
to  very  many  without  being  actually 
aware  of  it  He  admired  them  ex- 
cessively, the  many  distinguished  and 
useful  men,  the  yet  greater  number  of 
lovely  and  gifted  ladies,  who  thronged 
about  him  with  love  and  observance. 
He  took  it  all  as  naturally  as  it  was 
given,  and  wondered  sometimes  at  the 
goodness  of  his  friends.  Faithful  and 
affectionate  as  he  was,  yet  he  did  not 
live  for  friendship,  but  for  his  art 
That  something  "of  a  graver  and 
nobler  character,"  which  was  his  per- 
petual aim,  lifted  his  whole  life  to  a 
higher  plane,  since  for  him  it  was  Im- 
possible to  separate  his  life  and  art. 

"One    principle    is    under    all.  .  .  . 
religion  .  .  .  art .  .  .  politics  .  .  .  are  all 
one  in  fundamental  principle.  This  is  to 
me  a  truth  that  pervades  and  pene- 
trates all  life." 

In  the  year  1887  he  spent  six 
months  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  with 
his  wife.  "When  you  have  seen 
Greece  and  Egypt  you  have  got  the 
key-note  to  all  that  is  beautiful  In 
art,"  he  said.  The  blue  depths  of  the 
Bay  of  Salarals  and  the  matchless 
proportions  of  the  Parthenon  rejoiced 


his  eyes  and  filled  his  mind.  He  was 
always  sensitive  to  the  relations  be- 
tween beauty  and  the  higher  emotions. 

"Here  in  Athens,"  he  said,  "one  real- 
ises that  great  art  and  great  nature 
are  one.  The  emotional  beauty  of  the 
work  of  Pheidias  is  of  the  class  of 
emotion  produced  by  great  nature.  A 
touch  more  would  have  taken  away 
from  its  serenity,  and  lost  something 
of  that  effect  of  sacredness  that  Is  pro- 
duced in  the  mind.  From  the  Parthe- 
non I  would  pass  without  a  change  of 
feeling  through  a  gallery  of  work  by 
Titian,  Tintoret  or  Giorgione;  Raphael 
perhaps  less,  except  in  the  *San  Sisto,' 
and  even  in  that  picture  there  is  a 
coldness  in  the  line,  though  the  senti- 
ment goes  even  more  into  the  blue  than 
these  Greek  sculptures  do.  Michael 
Angelo  wanted  to  give  a  stronger 
emotion,    and    so    sacrificed    serenity 


?> 


'Praxiteles  he  thought  could  not 
touch  Pheidias  for  the  reason  that  the 
mind  of  Pheidias  was  occupied  with 
form,  that  which  is  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual effort:  the  surface— the  finish 
was  nothing  to  him  in  comparison:  but 
the  beauty  of  the  work  of  Praxiteles 
is  on  the  surface,  he  cared  to  give  a 
face,  and  this  to  Watts'  mind  proved 
decadence.' 

We  may  gather  a  great  deal  of  the 
artist's  inner  mind  from  these  im- 
pressions. They  were  the  strongest 
impressions  of  his  life,  spoken  at  a 
crisis  of  enthusiasm.  From  his  earli- 
est working  days  he  had  called 
Pheidias  his  only  master,  and  had 
reverently  studied  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
His  instinct  was  for  the  beauty  of 
the  abstract  line,  and  by  this  his 
work  attained  a  rare  solemnity  and 
impressiveness.  His  feeling  for  color 
was  absolutely  original  and  poetic; 
there  was  nothing  imitative,  nothing 
sensational  about  It  An  acute  friend, 
who  knew  him  well,  once  observed 
that  the  finer  balance  in  his  mind  of 
the  analytic  and  the  creative  reason 
seemed  to  result  In  his  artistic  com* 
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bination  of  pure  form  with  romantic 
feeling.  This  may  have  been  so,  or 
it  may  only  have  seemed  to  be.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  difficult  than  to  account 
for  the  particular  direction  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  In  any  human  mind. 
The  attempt  has  a  strong  temptation 
for  certain  critics.  Yet  their  labors 
but  seldom  attain  to  anything  final  or 
important  Who  has  ever  accounted 
for  the  poet  Keats,  that  true-bred 
Cockney  with  the  soul  of  a  Greek,  and 
not  a  Word  of  his  language? 

One  can  imagine  that  if  it  had 
pleased  the  fates  to  have  given  Watts 
a  Hebrew  grandfather,  a  Greek 
grandmother,  and  one  Italian  parent, 
the  ingenious  critic  who  yearns  to  ac- 
count for  everything  would  have  been 
well   pleased. 

"See  the  strong  religious  bent  of 
his  mind,"  he  would  have  said; — "the 
intense  seriousness,  the  preoccupation 
with  eternal  Issues  of  life,  and 
Death,  and  Judgment, — clearly  an  in- 
heritance from  the  Hebrew.  Then 
the  love  of  noble  form,  the  unerring 
sense  of  proportion  and  dignity,  the 
serene  calm, — clearly  an  Inheritance 
from  the  Greek.  Lastly,  the  sense  of 
color,  rich,  mysterious,  and  totally  un- 
like the  coloring  of  any  of  his  Eng- 
lish contemporaries,  the  result  of  the 
Italian  strain  in  his  blood,  clearly 
enough." 

However,  as  the  case  stands,  we  do 
not  know — for  Watts  himself  did  not 
know — of  any  foreign  strain  in  his 
blood;  so 

"In  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 
He  remains  an  Englishman/' 

Therefore  it  behoves  the  humble  ob- 
server, who  is  far  from  ingenious  and 
nothing  of  a  critic,  to  recognise 
simply  that  England  has  produced  a 
very  great  poet  and  painter,  and  to 
be  thankful  accordingly. 

He  never  wrote  a  line  of  verse,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware.     He  used  to 
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say  that  he  was  denied  the  power  to 
express  his  ideas  in  words;  and  this 
was    true    enough,    in    spite,  of    the 
charm  and  range  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  cultivated  intellect  exhibited 
in  his  few  occasional  writings.     For 
if   a   man's   poetic   force   lies   in   his 
painting  it  is  quite  certain  that  only 
his  secondary  powers  will  find  expres- 
sion  in   words.     Two  notable  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  will  at  once  occur 
to  every  reader's  mind,  and  will  serve 
to    prove    the    truth    of    the    general 
principle.     It  is,  of  course,  likely  to 
irritate  some  people   if  one   declares 
a  painter  to  be  a  poet  because  of  the 
wideness  of  the  term  and  the  Impos- 
sibillty    of   demonstrating   the    claim. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  other  ex- 
pression for  the  very  highest  quality 
of    the    imagination    than    the   word 
poetic:  some  painters  have  a  right  to 
the  word  and  some  have  not    Titian, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  very  greatest 
painters    whom    the    world   has    pro- 
duced, was  in  no  sense  a  poet    That 
Tintoretto    was   a   poet    anyone   who 
has  spent  a  single  hour  looking  at  his 
paintings  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Bocco 
in  Venice  will  confidently  affirm.    And 
yet,  if  the  three  greatest  painters  of 
the  world  were  to  be  named,  Titian 
would  certainly  be  placed  among  the 
three,    and     Tintoretto    as    certainly 
would  not    What  does  this  prove  ex- 
cept that  the  finest  flower  of  the  im- 
agination is  a  thing  separate  from  the 
highest  skill  in  execution?    Our  Eng- 
lish Turner  was  a  poet  in  his  painting. 
If  all  the  rest  of  his  works  were  lost 
to    the    world,    two    pictures    alone 
would  prove  this  claim,  <4The  Build- 
ing of  Carthage'9  and  'The  Fighting 
Temerake     Tugged     to     her     Last 
Berth."     But   who    would    think    of 
making  the  claim  for  Constable?— in 
spite  of  his  strong  hold  on  our  affec- 
tions and  the  fine  truthfulness  of  his 
work.    For  Watts  we  make  the  claim* 
without  hesitation.     All  his  palatine 
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was  poetic.  It  takes  hold  of  the  spec- 
tator less  through  the  eyes  than 
through  the  mind.  For  all  the  nobility 
of  his  ideal  forms,  for  all  the  soft 
splendor  of  their  coloring,  it  is  not 
their  beauty  chiefly  that  fills  our 
minds  as  we  gaze  at  them;  but  we 
are  lifted  beyond  the  sense  of  any 
individual  beauty  to  a  region  of 
strange  and  clear  perceptions  where 
we  think  the  painter's  thought,  half 
forgetting  what  our  eyes  are  bent  on. 
It  is  precisely  as  when,  in  reading 
great  poetry  at  some  rare,  propitious 
moment,  we  become  inspired  with  the 
poet's  mind,  and  his  words  begin  to 
sound  faintly  as  palpitating  visions 
throng  our  souls. 

This  indeed  was  the  very  aim 
which  Watts  set  before  himself  in  all 
his  work.  He  did  not  desire  to  paint 
the  outside  but  the  inside  of  his  sub- 
ject. A  patient  student  of  nature,  he 
made  endless  studies  not  as  a  copyist 
makes  them,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  "carry  nature  in  his  mind 
rather  than  in  his  eye,"  as  he  said 
himself.  He  rejected  realism,  because 
he  thought  that  in  painting  anything 
so  as  to  look  natural,  higher  qualities 
had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  artist's 
business  was  to  learn  the  limits  of 
his  art  so  thoroughly  as  to  discern 
what  was  essential  from  what  was 
superficial. 

"There  are  two  sets  of  realities— 
the  mental  and  the  material,"  he  ob- 
served. 

He  would  not  use  the  living  model 
in  painting  his  great  designs.  He  did 
not  need  it,  for  his  memory  was  very 
strong,  and  his  mind  stored  with  the 
harvest  of  many  years*  incessant  ob- 
servation. It  is  hardly  relevant  to 
remark  that  other  painters  could  not 
work  in  this  fashion.  Undoubtedly 
they  could  net;  and  no  one  would 
cousel  them  to  do  so.  We  may 
;be  thankful  that  Watts  could.  How 
else  should  we  have  had  such  a  thing 


as  "The  Angel  of  Death  Crowning  In- 
nocence T 

A  gentle  angel,  robed  like  a  cloud 
of  night,  bends  over  an  infant  cradled 
upon  her  knees;  the  great  shadowy 
wings  are  lifted  so  as  to  make  a  shel- 
ter and  a  shield,  one  strong  arm  is 
round  the  helpless  form,  the  other 
hand  softly  draws  a  ring  of  light 
round  the  young,  cold  brows. 

This  picture  is  like  only  one  other 
thing  that  is  known  in  the  realm  of 
art,  Hans  Andersen's  matchless  story 
of  "Death  and  the  (Mother." 

It  seemg  quite  natural  to  hear  that 
many  times  the  painter  received  let- 
ters, often  unsigned,  from  those 
whose  grief  had  been  softened  by 
means  of  his  pictures,  and  who  de- 
sired to  thank  him.  finch  letters  were 
his  greatest  reward. 

It  seems  natural,  too,  to  find  that 
his  pictures  stamped  themselves  upon 
the  memory,  and  remained  shining  in 
their  fresh  hues  of  beauty  when  other 
works,  once  admired,  faded  like  old 
photographs  and  were  forgotten.  A 
young  man  of  a  rattier  enthusiastic 
turn  of  mind,  though  untrained  in  art, 
used  to^ visit  the  Spring  Exhibitions 
in  London  yearly  as  a  matter  of 
course,  until  it  happened  that  the 
business  of  his  life  removed  him  to 
the  far  wilds  of  North-Western  Can- 
ada, where  for  several  years  he  re- 
mained without  sight  or  reminder 
of  pictures,  music,  or  any  of  the  arts. 
When  I  met  him  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  he  told  me  the  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  his  recollections 
of  the  Spring  Exhibitions. 

"I  got  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  them  at  the  time,"  lie  said,  ''but 
it's  odd  how  little  of  it  has  remained 
with  me.  I  remember  the  painters* 
names,  too,  and  how  tightly  they 
stuck  to  their  favorite  subjects.*  (I 
suppress  the  names,  perhaps  need- 
lessly.) "There  was  one  who  always 
painted  a  choppy  blue  sea   under  a 
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north  wind;  sometimes  it  got  a  bit 
lumpier,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
change  from  year  to  year.  There 
was  one  who  always  painted  a 
stretch  of  pale  sand,  and  three  birch 
trees;  he  never  allowed  four.  I  got 
tired  of  them.  There  was  one  who 
always  painted  a  lady  in  satin;  some- 
times she  was  young  and  sometimes 
old,  but  sure  to  be  in  satin;  and  then 
there  was  the  man  who  always 
painted  Greek  girls,  and  a  marble 
bath,  or  a  marble  bench.  I  got  into 
a  habit  of  looking  out  for  the  stain 
hi  the  marble,  because  he  always  put 
iu  a  stain,  and  did  it  uncommonly 
well;  and  I  looked  out  for  his  girl 
with  the  red  hair,  and  she  was  there 
too,  every  time.  The  President  would 
hare  something  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful, but  not  quite  alive.  His  people 
were  all— 

'Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splen- 
didly null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more;' — 

but  of  course  he  was  mighty  clever. 
The  fact  is,  I  can't  recall  those  pic- 
tures now,  though  I'm  talking  to  you 
about  them.  But  I  can  recall  every 
picture  by  Watts  that  I've  ever  seen. 
There  was  a  strangeness  about  them: 
sometimes  one  couldn't  make  them 
out  at  first,  but  it's  impossible  to  for- 
get them.  They  rather  made  you  feel 
as  if  yon  were  in  church,  and  didn't 
.want  to  speak  out  loud.  The  first 
place  I  ever  saw  them  was  on  that 
staircase  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Do  you  remember  the 
'Love  and  Life'  on  that  wall?  Do  you 
remember  the  portrait  of  Tennyson?" 
I  have  to  give  the  words  from  mem- 
ory, but  my  recollection  of  the  young 
man's  impressions  Is  clear  and  de- 
cided. During  years  of  absence  in  the 
wilds  I  too  found  out  the  force  of 
that  "shaping  power  of  imagination." 
Other  pictures  faded,  but  my  mind 
never  lost  hold  of  those  ideal  forms, 


of  "Life"  toiling  up  the  steep  and 
stony  ways  of  the  world;  of  "Time," 
ever  strong  and  young,  marching 
Irresistibly,  carrying  his  scythe  like  a 
sceptre;  of  "Emdymion"  sleeping  en- 
circled In  the  lunar  rainbow;  last  and 
least,  of  the  little  fisherman's  "Luck," 
dropping  his  line  into  the  blue  and 
dancing  waves. 

The  work  of  Watts  always  seemed 
out  of  place  on  the  wall  of  an  exhi- 
bition room;  one  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  a  picture  of  his,  safely  shut  up 
somewhere,  in  silence.  But  had  he 
refused,  as  he  often  felt  tempted,  to 
exhibit  his  pictures,  how  much  poorer 
we  should  almost  all  have  been! 

"It  seems  impossible  that  any  real 
principle  can  be  carried  out  in  a  mod- 
ern exhibition,"  he  wrote,  'ftfr.  Burne- 
Jones  is  more  than  right  in  not  ex- 
hibiting, and  I  shall  follow  his  example 
in  the  case  of  all  but  my  lighter  pro- 
ductions. .  .  . 

"The  only  thing  the  ordinary  critic 
can  really  Judge  of  in  his  hasty  re- 
view is  exhibition  force,  and  this  he 
naturally  applauds,  till  the  one  great 
object  of  the  modern  exhibitor  is  to 
make  his  work  telling  among  new 
frames  and  crude  colors.  This,  how- 
ever much  praise  may  be  justly  given 
to  force,  Is  hardly  the  way  to  call  out 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  painter.  .  .  . 
In  olden  times  the  picture  was  painted 
for  a  church  or  public  building,  to  be 
constantly  in  view  of  the  public,  or, 
if  painted  for  a  king  or  a  great  noble, 
hung  amidst  surroundings  which  had 
their  Influence  upon  the  artist.  In 
each  case  the  artist's  best  self  was 
imparted  into  the  work,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  Now,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  feels  that  he  is 
working  for  an  immediate  and  tran- 
sient effect,  that  his  work  will  stand 
a  peculiar  competition,  that  it  will  be 
criticised,  hastily  at  best,  and  will 
have,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
no  future  beyond  the  exhibition  In 
which  it  appears." 

During  a  certain  spring  In  London, 
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two  pictures  were  exhibited  by  differ- 
ent painters,  and  the  subject  was  the 
same — "Sea-Horses."  In  one  picture 
the  sea-horses  came  prancing  in-shore 
as  a  kind  of  fringe  on  the  shallow 
waves  of  the  beach;  they  were  decked 
with  a  fantastic  harness  of  shells, 
and  appeared  like  things  "suitable  to 
ride  or  drive,"  awaiting  the  summer 
visitors'  children.  The  painter  was 
an  artist  of  no  mean  fame,  but — such 
was  his  idea  of  sea-horses. 

In  the  other  picture  there  was  clear 
starlight,  far  out  on  a  deep  sea;  the 
wind  was  driving  the  waves  as  a 
sheep-dog  drives  the  flock,  and  over 
the  highest  wave  rose  the  beautiful 
crests  of  the  sea-horses,  their  wild 
manes  flying  In  the  foam;  lonely,  glo- 
rious spirits  of  the  ocean,  swifter  than 
anything  on  land.  The  painter  of 
these  was  Watts. 

But  it  was  not  exhibition  pictures 
that  he  really  most  wished  to  paint. 
In  his  youth  his  chief  desire  had  been 
— like  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters— for  fresco.  He  had  painted  a 
fresco  upon  the  wall  of  an  open  log- 
gia in  the  historic  Villa  Careggi,  near 
Florence;  and  after  his  return  from 
Italy  in  the  year  1852,  having  seen 
the  blank  spaces  on  the  walls  of  the 
great  hall  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  wrote 
to  make  this  definite  offer. 

"I  venture  to  make  to  the  Benchers 
and  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn  the  fol- 
lowing proposition,  namely,  if  they  will 
subscribe  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
material,  I  will  give  designs  and  labor, 
and  undertake  to  paint  in  fresco  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hall." 

His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
wall  given  to  him  was  a  space  forty- 
five  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  high. 
"Justice— A  Hemicycle  of  Law-Giv- 
ers," was  the  name  he  gave  to  his 
great  design  upon  this  wall,  upon 
which  he  worked  for  several  succeed- 
ing years  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer   vacations,    though    much    inter- 


rupted   by  Illness.     In   October    lg» 
he  wrote  to  a  friend: 


»*i 


1  have  this  day  put  the  last  touches 
in  my  fresco  at  Lincoln's  Inn!  I  dare 
not  call  it  finished,  but  it  must  go.  I 
feel  sad  at  giving  it  up,  for  now  I  can- 
not cheat  myself  any  longer  with  the 
belief  that  I  am  going  to  improve  it; 
alas!  for  the  failure,  as  it  is,  for  I 
shall  never  again  have  so  fine  a  space. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  dis- 
graceful or  a  mean  failure,  but  it  is  a 
failure;  and  the  only  consolation  I 
have  is  in  the  very  strong  feeling  I 
have  that  I  can  do  much  better." 

In  this  spirit  he  viewed  all  his 
work,  when  complete;  it  was  sadly 
inadequate  in  his  eyes,  but  always  an 
incentive  to  further  effort  For  long 
he  cherished  the  hope  of  doing  more 
work  of  the  heroic  kind  in  fresco; 
but  eventually  he  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  medium  unsuit- 
able to  the  climate  and  smoke-laden 
air  of  these  islands,  and  he  relin- 
quished the  idea.  But  it  is  Interesting 
to  see  in  this  Incident  of  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  fresco  the  kindred  spirit  in  Watts 
and  those  old  Venetian  painters  of 
whom  Vasaii  tells,  who  asked  of  their 
city's  rulers  only  a  wall-space  and 
some  portion  of  the  cost  of  their 
colors,  and  who  often  asked  in  Tain. 
The  life  of  Watts  would  indeed  have 
been  a  congenial  subject  to  old 
Vasarl;  and  his  very  phrases  occur  to 
one's  mind  as  exactly  descriptive  of 
the  English  painter,  surely  one  of 
those  "industriosi  ed  egregi  spirit!" 
whom  the  Italian  delighted  to  honor. 
"Molto  piu  era  solledto  che  gli  altri 
in  tutte  le  sue  azionl,"  says  Vasarl  of 
one  such,  and  the  remark  exactly  fits 
a  mind  as  ardent  and  as  scrupulous 
as  Watts'.  But  praise  beyond  his 
deserts  was  always  painful  to  him; 
and  he^would  have  endured  ill  the 
unmeasured  laudations  of  the  Italian. 

As  it  is,  his  life  has  been  carefully 
and   lovingly   written   by   the  person 
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who  knew  him  best,  and  also  beat 
nnderstood  his  work  both  In  its  aim 
and  method.  Mrs.  Watts,  after  the 
twenty  years  of  her  companionship 
with  the  painter,  and  helped  by  her 
own  artistic  gifts  and  understanding, 
has  produced  a  worthy  biography  in 
her  "Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life."  We 
hare  long  ceased  to  think  strict  im- 
partiality the  chief  virtue  of  a  bio- 
grapher, and  are  more  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  poet  that 

"Naught  blinds  us  less  than  admira- 
tion, friend!" 

In  the  present  Instance  the  bio- 
grapher has  given  everything  possible 
from  the  letters  and  conversation  of 
the  painter  himself,  or  of  his  friends, 
and  has  effaced  herself  as  completely 

i 

as  was  consistent  with  good  sense.  It 
is  of  course  well  known  that  in  the 
painter's  last  home,  which  was  at 
Compton  near  Guilford  in  Surrey,  the 
Picture  Gallery  contains  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  his  works,  both  early  and 
late;  and  this  Gallery  is  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Watts  open  to  the  public 
on  six  days  of  the  week.  The  curator 
of  the  Compton  Gallery,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Thompson,  working  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  with  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Watts,  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments in  color-printing,  has  at  last 
succeeded  In  producing  what  he  calls 
"translations"  from  the  pictures  of 
Watts.  They  are  color-prints  of  a 
marvellous  quality,  the  colors  used  be- 
ing those  which  were  used  by  Watts 
himself,  in  each  case  applied  to  the 
copper-plate  and  printed  in  one  Im- 
pression. To  experts  in  printing  these 
must  be  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
to  lovers  of  Watts  a  boon  Indeed; 
since  for  a  price  about  equal  to  what 
a  fashionable  photographer  would  ask 
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for  a  sitting  a  really  exquisite  repro- 
duction in  color  of  a  great  painting 
can  be  had.  Especially  beautiful  are 
the  translations  of  the  "Bve"  series, 
which  in  black  and  white  would  lose 
half  their  meaning.  What  would  the 
figure  of  "Eve"  be  without  the  golden 
splendor  of  her  hair?  or  the  "Love 
Triumphant"  without  its  deep-hued 
sunset  glory?  or  the  sweetness  of 
"Hope"  without  the  celestial  blue  of 
her  raiment?  Surely  a  picture  with- 
out its  color  is  but  the  shadow  of  it- 
self, and  Watts  was  more  original  in 
his  coloring  than  in  any  other  respect 
His  admirers  were  fond  of  comparing 
him  with  the  Italians  on  this  account, 
rather  because  of  his  unlikeness  to 
his  English  contemporaries  than  for 
any  distinct  relationship  to  the  great 
Italians.  His  coloring  was  poetical, 
mysterious,  remarkably  transparent 
and  pure,  with  a  symbolism  of  its 
own  drawn  from  the  colors  of  his 
mind,  but  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
an  observer  of  the  least  intelligence. 
To  preserve  the  purity  of  his  coloring 
he  took  those  'Infinite  pains'*  of 
which  genius  alone  is  capable. 

This  great  man  was  of  a  singular 
simplicity  and  humility.  He  had  the 
childlike  spirit  which  is  the  great 
blessing  of  these  elect  souls,  but  also 
the  clear  sight  and  candor  which  be- 
long to  such  as  keep  "the  single  eye 
and  the  sincere  desire."  He  had  no 
jealous  wish  to  know— and  we  who 
love  him  need  have  none  to  find — his 
exact  place  in  the  roll  of  fame.  He 
knew  well  his  own  kinship  with  the 

great  spirits   of   the   past,  and   with 
his  serene  smile  would  say — 

"I  am  a  very  poor  relation,  but  of 
the  family." 

U<*r»  O'Neill. 
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"IS  IT    WORTH   It?" 


The  power  to  realize  an  unfamiliar 
and    remote    condition    of    things    is 
given  to  few  people.  To  do  so  involves 
an  application  of  imagination  to  facts, 
and  the  projection  of  one's  own  power 
of  thinking  and  feeling  into  the  mind 
and   circumstances   of   other    people. 
Our  present  system  of  education  de- 
velops the  faculty  for  acquiring  facts, 
but  it  discourages  the  imagination,  by 
.which  alone  any   large   use   can   be 
made  of  them.    The  news  of  a  tragedy 
such  as  that  which  is  at  present  oc- 
cupying the  thoughts  of  Englishmen, 
makes    a    direct    demand    upon    the 
imagination.       The  known   facts  are 
extraordinarily    bare.       The   ordinary 
man  learns  that  a  party  of  four  ex- 
plorers, none  of  whom  he  has  ever 
.seen,  made  a  journey  over  a  tract  of 
.earth   unknown   and    uninhabited,   In 
climatic  conditions  of  which  he  has 
no  experience,  living  physically  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  has  never  seen 
men  living;  that  in  the  course  of  their 
journey  these  four  men  died  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  disease;  that  another  party 
of  men,  their  comrades,  went  months 
afterwards  to  search  for  them,  found 
their  dead  bodies  and,  collecting  their 
trifling  possessions  and  the  scraps  of 
writing  which  were  the  sole  apparent 
fruit  of  their  mission,  left  them,  in 
the   frozen   attitudes   in   which   they 
died,  to  sleep  forever  in  the  white  soli- 
tude of  that  stark  and  silent  world. 
Microscopic  black  specks  moving  over 
a  snow-white  infinity,  and  then  ceasing 
to  move;  another  group  of  black  specks 
moving  towards  them,  pausing,  mov- 
ing away  again,  and  vanishing— and 
that  is  alL  . 

The  man  of  little  imagination  takes 
the  conventional  cue  and  loudly  ap- 
plauds the  performance.  ''Magnifi- 
cent," he  says,  and  feels  his  heart 
stirred  and  uplifted.  The  man  of  some- 


what greater  imagination,  who  dimly 
perceives  something  of  the  agony  and 
trouble  and  bitter  pain  of  those  move- 
ments of  the  specks  across  the  snow, 
being  also  honest  with  himself,  cannot 
help   wondering   whether   it   waa    all 
worth  while;  whether  all  that  grandly 
heroic  endurance,  all  those  marvellous 
powers    of   patience,    of   courage,    of 
caution,    of   dash,   of    foresight,    and 
minute  organization,   might  not  have 
been  employed  to  some  end  that  would 
have  more  clearly  furthered  the  hap- 
piness or  progress  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  quite  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
exact   moral   value  of  such  a   story. 
We  know  what  human  beings  are;  we 
know  how  deeply  a  story  like  this  stirs 
us,  how  it  occupies  the  newspapers 
and  talk  of  men  for  a  week  or  more — 
and  how  soon  it  is  forgotten.    What  Is 
Franklin  now  but  a  name?  What  is  any 
one  of  the  great  company  that  per- 
ished heroically  with  him?    Not  even 
a  name.    What  is  Andre,  who  sailed 
away  in  a  balloon  into  the  Northern 
sky,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again?     Barely  a  name.       Yet  these 
men  also  sacrificed  ease  and  comfort 
and  life  as  we  knew  it,  risked  and 
gave  life  even  as  they  knew  it,  for  the 
sake  of  trying  to  do  something  that 
it  was  difficult  to  do.    Was  it  worth  it, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  why  was 
it  worth  It? 

For  once  the  man  of  no  imagination 
who  takes  his  cue  from  convention  is 
right,  and  he  who,  because  he  imag- 
glnes  and  understands  far  better  the 
extent  of  the  price  paid,  doubts  the 
usefulness  of  it,  is  wrong.  But  that 
is  where  it  becomes  important  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  service 
that  these  men  have  rendered  to  their 
country  and  race.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  splendid  scientific 
results   of   this    expedition;    that   the 
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collection  of  bits  of  rock,  and  speci- 
mens of  soil,  and  records  of  tempera- 
tore  and  pressures  and  wind  forces 
that  nave  been  achieved  will,  when 
analyzed  and  sifted  and  applied  to 
man's  existing  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  greatly  increase  his  com- 
prehension of  his  terrestrial  environ- 
ment, and  advance  his  power  to  live 
in  harmony  with  it  That  may  be.  It 
is  for  scientists  to  Judge.  It  is  at  best 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view;  and  I 
take  leave  to  suggest  that  in  estimat- 
ing the  'human  result  of  this  story  of 
effort  and  misery  and  death,  it  is  an 
almost  negligible  factor.  This  is  often 
called  an  utilitarian  age;  and  so  It  is, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  great  tend- 
ency to  Judge  things  by  what  are  their 
practical,  that  is  to  say  their  material 
results.  (And  "material"  is  only  a 
priggish  way  of  expressing  value  in 
money.)  Judged  by  such  a  standard, 
estimated  in  such  a  currency,  Captain 
Scott's  achievement  breaks  down,  al- 
together. It  simply  was  not  worth  it. 
The  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
cost  to  the  nation  of  the  disaster  are, 
1  understand,  an  extravagant  money 
price  to  pay  for  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  achieved.  The 
money-making  value  of  these  discover- 
ies is  not  enough  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  capital  expended.  Therefore,  by 
this  particular  standard,  both  lives 
and  money  were  spent  in  vain. 

Of  course  I  have  put  it  in  this  way 
in  order  to  show  how  very  plainly  an 
event  like  this  proves  the  worthless- 
ness  and  untruth  of  the  utilitarian 
standard.  For  there  is  no  question 
that  the  world  thinks  the  life  of  Cap- 
tain Scott  and  his  three  comrades  well 
lost,  lost  in  a  worthy  and  glorious 
cause.      Not  in  the  cause  of  science, 
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not  In  the  cause  of  material  advance- 
ment, but  in  the  cause  of  courage  and 
heroism.  Of  course  it  was  not  self- 
conscious  heroism.  Captain  Scott  was 
not  out  for  glory  by  any  means.  He 
did  not  want  applause  or  honors.  His 
purpose  was  a  most  sternly  practical 
one,  and  he  made  it  plain  even  in  his 
last  message  that  the  scientific  results 
of  his  expedition  occupied  the  -first 
place  in  his  mind.  And  thus,  by  a 
curious  paradox,  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  sternly  material  and  practical  that 
the  most  splendid  efflorescence  of  the 
spirit  is  seen.  There  are  certain  vir- 
tues, which,  like  happiness,  we  can 
never  overtake  if  we  pursue  them,'  but 
we  may  meet  them  on  the  way.  It  is 
not  the  deaths  that  are  valuable,  but 
the  lives  that  preceded  them;  yet,  but 
for  such  deaths,  we  should  not  learn 
the  lesson  of  such  lives.  These  lives 
and  deaths  have  refreshed  and  renewed 
the  credit  of  the  whole  human  race 
for  a  little — a  credit  which  is  always 
being  damaged  and  lowered  by  the 
grovelling  and  cowardly  lives  that  so 
many  of  us  live,  and  which  periodi- 
cally, when  it  sags  too  low,  must  be 
lifted  out  of  the  mud  by  heroes  like 
these.  And  in  our  praise  of  the  dead 
we  should  not  forget  the  living,  Just 
because  Death  happens  not  to  have 
thrown  his  flashlight  on  their  deeds. 
The  achievement  of  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell and  his  party,  who  lived  for  eight 
months  of  Arctic  night,  in  a  shelter  of 
snow  and  seaweed,  on  seal  flesh  and 
blubber,  ranks  with  the  suprwne  in- 
stances that  have  been  recorded  of 
human  endurance  and  ability  to  sur- 
vive the  most  adverse  conditions. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
the  utilitarian  question  "Is  It  worth 
it?"      It  is  a  thousand  times  worth  it 
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W hUe  I  Wait. 


WHILE 

■ 

I  am  waiting,  and  have  been  waiting 
for  the  last  two  hours,  for  my  tele- 
phone bell  to  ring.  A  friend  has 
promised  to  ring  me  up  between  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  dinner- 
time to  give  me  news  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  me  nearly  and  acutely. 
I  cannot  fix  my  mind  on  a  book  and 
am  wearjr  with  walking  up  and  down 
my  little  room.  And  I  feel  that  if  my 
brain  stays  entirely  idle  (but  for  the 
anxiety  which  is  to  be  resolved  by  the 
telephone)  something  weird  will  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  may  as  well  busy  myself 
with  words  and  try  to  philosophise 
somewhat  on  paper.  ...  It  is  of  no 
use  for  me  to  ring  up  my  friend.  I  am 
to  be  told  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  de- 
cided.   I  have  only  to  wait 

Only  to  wait!  I  have  written  al- 
ready about  the  tortures  of  waiting 
and  would  not  cheat  any  rare  reader 
of  my  books  by  repeating  myself.  It 
was  many  years  ago,  however,  and  I 
do  not  observe  that  my  world  has 
taken  to  heart  what  I  said.  Causeless 
waiting  still  goes  on,  waiting,  that  is 
to  say,  which  a  little  care  or  thought  or 
kindness  or  imagination  in  the  person 
who  inflicts  it  might  have  spared  the 
sufferer.  I  speak,  you  understand,  of 
anxious  waiting,  waiting  for  a  thing 
one  desires  greatly  to  do  or  to  know, 
for  a  person  one  desires  greatly  to  see, 
waiting  which  tries  the  nerves  and 
troubles  the  heart  I  speak  also  (but 
this  is  altogether  secondary)  of  un- 
comfortable waiting,  in  public  places 
or  the  like.  It  is  stupid  that  we  should 
have  to  bear  even  that,  when  it  is 
avoidable,  for  it  irritates  and  makes  us 
less  agreeable  company — 1  am  still 
unable  easily  to  forgive  a  person  who 
makes  me  wait  alone  in  a  restaurant — 
but  a  short  bracing  quarrel  will  restore 
one's  equanimity  on  those  occasions, 
and  as  for  waiting  in  a  comfortable 
room  with  somebody  to  talk  to   for 


I    WAIT. 

some  slightly  late  arrival  at  dinner — 
the  sort  of  waiting  fussy  people  make 
such  a  coil  of — my  iron  nerves  and 
benevolent  nature  cany  me  through  it 
triumphantly.  But  oh!  that  anxious 
waiting,  for  vital  news,  for  somebody 
who  may  not  come  at  all— he  is  a  stock 
or  a  stone  or  dangerously  blest  In 
life  who  has  not  felt,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  searing  and  souring  of  It, 
and  heaven  help  the  wretch  on  whom 
it  is  light-heartedly  inflicted.  Let  him 
pray  that  imagination,  not  humanity, 
may  be  at  fault — but  it  is  an  ill  alter- 
native. 

My  present  case,  however,  is  free 
from  bitterness  against  persons,  and  I 
profess  honestly  that  I  could  bear  this 
really  unavoidable  waiting  with  an 
even  mind  and  resolutely  fix  my 
thoughts  on  something  else  but  for  one 
element  m  it  That  element  is  this 
ugly  instrument  on  my  table,  this 
thrice  accursed  invention,  the  tele- 
phone. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the 
marvels  of  science.  I  feel  for  them 
all  the  reverence—the  terror,  rather — 
of  the  incurably  ignorant  When  one 
thinks  of  it,  really  it  is  curious  that 
I  and  many  other  thousands,  my  con- 
temporaries, fairly  intelligent,  suppos- 
edly well  educated  (and  of  a  surety 
expensively  so)  should  be  so  completely 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  civilization.  I  have 
often  thought  in  what  a  hole  I  should 
find  myself  were  I  wrecked  on  an  is- 
land of  inquisitive  savages.  "Explain 
to  us,"  they  would  say,  "how  your 
wonderful  telegraph  works/'  and  I, 
after  much  thought:  "Well,  you  put  up 
long  poles  at  intervals  with  wires 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other.  .  .  ." 
"The  telephone?*'  "Oh,  a  man  comes 
and  makes  holes  in  the  walL  .  .  ." 
Then  they  would  kill  me.  The  late 
Samuel  Butler  thought  that  machinery 
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would  in  the  end  enslave  mankind 
and  was  for  destroying  It  utterly.  I 
suppose  the  real  men  of  science  would 
not  mind  if  it  were  destroyed,  for  they 
are  always  angry  with  me  when  I 
praise  inventions,  scouting  the  idea 
that  science  is  concerned  with  the 
useful,  explaining  that  these  things 
are  but  toys  and  by-products,  insisting 
that  all  they  care  for  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  relations,  or  of 
curves  or  something — I  am  never  quite 
clear.  For  my  part  I  would  keep  the 
safety  razor,  which  I  do  believe  has 
contributed  to  human  'happiness.  As 
to  the  eventual  benefit  of  the  other 
inventions  I  have  an  open  mind,  but 
1  think  they  ought  not  to  be  thrust  on 
us  until  they  are  quite  ready,  as  it 
were.  We  should  have  waited  for  the 
motor-omnibus  until  it  was  (as  I  am 
told  it  is  to  be)  noiseless,  and  for  the 
telephone  until  Mr.  Samuel  had 
trained  clerks  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  carefulness  to  work  it  properly. 
Then  perhaps  .  .  . 

For  that  Is  how  the  telephone  has 
increased  the  tortures  of  wafting:  you 
do  not  know  but  that  the  waiting 
might  not  be  over  if  some  fiend  or  fool 
m  the  exchange  had  done  the  right 
thing.  A  telegram  or  a  letter  properly 
addressed  arrives  in  certain  course;  if 
It  comes  not  a  thousand  to  one  It  has 
not  been  sent  But  some  one  may  be 
doing  his  best  to  send  a  vital  message 
by  the  telephone  and  be  failing.  I  am 
extremely  anxious,  but  if  I  were  wait- 
ing for  a  note  to  be  brought  by  a  mes- 
senger I  thnk  I  could  read  a  book 
with  patience  till  It  came.  It  is  the 
additional  uncertainty  Introduced  by 
the  mechanical  medium  that  defeats 
me.  Moreover  my  telephone  Is  merely 
an  "extension"  of  one  in  common  use 
in  the  house  where  I  lodge,  so  that  the 
line  may  be  really  engaged  when  my 
friend  tries  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
fault  of  my  poverty  and  not  of  the 
telephone  that  I  have  not  one  all  to 
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myself,  but  if  the  wretched  thing  had 
never  been  invented  .  .  .  O  for  the 
pre-telephone  days!  It  may  have  been 
more  trouble  to  write  a  note,  though 
as  it  is  one  often  has  to  write  after 
unavailing  shouts  and  mistakes  and 
confusions,  but  O  for  the  certainty 
gone  forever! 

Another  feature  of  the  telephone 
which  makes  it  harder  to  wait  anx- 
iously with  calm  nerves  is  that  my 
anxiety  Is  to  be  resolved,  not  by  a 
quiet  person  entering  with  a  note,  but 
by  a  sharp  horrid  noisy  bell  a  yard 
from  my  chair.  My  heart  is  to  be 
made  to  jump  violently.  .  .  It  Ao* 
jumped;  the  bell  has  rung;  and  the 
cause  was  an  unexpected  voice  giving 
an  undeslred  invitation;  I  have  made 
an  enemy  by  the  abruptness  of  my  re- 
fusal. Probably  that  was  the  very 
moment  chosen  by  my  friend  to  send 
the  message.  Thrice-accursed,  did  I 
say?  I  wish  I  could  print  what  I  said 
to  the  telephone  just  now. 

Yet  another  grievance  is  the  menac- 
ing ugliness  of  the  brute.  The  orifice 
Into  which  one  actually  speaks  always 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  suddenly 
shout  something  irrelevant  or  unin- 
telligible at  me.  There  the  thing 
stands  on  my  writing-table — there  was 
no  other  place  for  it — reminding  me 
insistently  of  the  mechanical  age 
which  may  have,  very  likely,  its  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  but  with  which  I 
seem  to  'have  been  born  unfitted  to 
cope.  Yet  I  was  forced  to  have  it, 
since  my  friends  are  forgetting  how 
to  write  because  of  it 

Yes,  it  has  rung  at  last  and  I  know 
what  I  wished  to  know.  My  friend 
had  tried  twice  before,  the  first  time 
more  than  an  hour  ago,  so  that  ...  In 
happier  days  I  should  have  sent  a 
note  asking  for  the  news  and  told  the 
messenger  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and 
half  my  distress  of  nerves  and  all 
this  article  would  have  been  spared 
me  and  you,  kind  reader. 

O.  8.  Street. 
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AMERICA    AND  THE  INCOME   TAX. 


The  final  ratification  of  the  income 
tax  amendment  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  an  event  of  real  note  and 
importance.  There  are  three  pre- 
scribed ways  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be 
amended,  but  of  these  only  one  has 
ever  been  followed.  Congress,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  House,  pre- 
pares and  proposes  the  required 
amendments;  but  they  do  not  take 
effect,  they  cannot  be  incorporated  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  land,  until  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  is  a 
tedious  process  at  best,  even  when 
there  is  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  alteration 
needed*  But  when  no  such  unanimity 
exists,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
question  at  issue  is  both  a  political 
and  a  party  issue,  changing  the 
American  Constitution  is  an  enter- 
prise so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it 
had  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as 
impossible. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Americans  have  al- 
tered their  fundamental  law  five 
times  only.  The  first  time  was  in 
1804,  when  an  amendment  was 
adopted  settling  some  disputed  points 
in  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  The  next 
three  occasions  occurred  in  the  'six- 
ties, when  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  register- 
ing the  results  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
added  to  the  Constitution  without 
either  the  assent  or  participation  of 
the  seceding  Southern  States.  Finally, 
there  has  been  secured  the  necessary 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  an  amendment  em*- 
powerlng  Congress  to  levy  an  income 
tax  without  regard  to  the  population 
of  the  several  States.    It  will  thus  be 


seen  that  in  the  past  hundred  and  ten 
years  the  American  Constitution,  until 
last  month,  had  been  amended  once 
in  a  purely  technical  detail  that  in- 
volved no  question  of  principle,  and 
three  times  as  the  consequence  of  a 
terrible  convulsion.  The  adoption  of 
the  Income  tax  amendment  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  only  .in- 
stance In  the  course  of  over  a  century 
in  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  altered  in  any 
matter  of  real  moment;  under  normal 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  laid  down  by  its  fram- 
ers.  It  has,  of  course,  been  changed 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  form,  by  Judicial 
interpretation,  and  the  slow  and 
subtle  growth  of  custom.  Americans, 
indeed,  have  more  than  once  bent 
their  organic  act  of  government  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing it;  with  the  result  that  they  are 
to-day  living  under  an  unwritten  as 
well  as  a  written  Constitution.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  amended  in  any  vital 
particular  without  the  shock  of  civil 
war,  in  the  past  eleven  decades;  and 
the  first  time  in  over  four  decades 
that  it  has  been  amended  at  all. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  dead  hand  in  the  United 
States  than  the  history  of  the  income 
tax.  The  Constitution  laid  it  down 
that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
should  be  imposed  except  by  apporj 
Honing  its  incidence  among  like 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population.  No  more  effective  barrier 
to  any  sane  system  of  taxation  could 
possibly  have  been  devised.  One  has 
only  to  stop  and  consider  the 
utter  confusion  that  would  ensue  were 
the  burden  of  direct  taxation  in 
Great  Britain  to  be  distributed  among 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
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habitants  to  feel  sure  that  the  main 
intention  of  this  Constitutional  provi- 
sion -was  not  merely  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  smaller  States,  but  to 
force  the  United  States  Government 
to  depend  for  its  revenue  upon  indi- 
rect taxes.    Such  at  any  rate  has  been 
Its   effect.   Legal  ingenuity,   however, 
can  get  round  anything.    The  Supreme 
Court  decided  as  long  ago  as  1789  that 
an  income  tax  was  not  a  direct  tax, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.     During  the  Civil 
War,    though    not,    curiously    enough, 
until   every   other  source  of   taxable 
wealth  had  pretty  well  run  dry,  an 
Income  tax  was  actually  Imposed  by 
three  separate  Acts  of  Congress,  the 
Act  of  1864  levying  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  on  all  incomes  between  £120  and 
£1,000,  and  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  in- 
comes  above   £1,000.     The    tax    con- 
tinued  to    be    collected    up    to    1872, 
when  it  was  repealed,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  American  skill 
in    evasion    that    when    the   limit  of 
exemption    was    fixed    at    £200,    only 
some  250,000  people  out  of  a  total  of 
37,000,000  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
taxable     incomes.       Mr.     Gladstone's 
dictum  that  an  income  tax   made   a 
nation  of  liars,  and  that  nothing  does 
more  to  demoralize  and   corrupt  the 
people,   could   certainly    not   be  chal- 
lenged by  an  appeal  to  American  ex- 
perience. 

The  constitutional  character  of  the 
tax,  when  levied  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  component  States  of 
the  Union,  was  once  more  fully  ar- 
gued out  in  the  Supreme  Court  which 
in  1880  reaffirmed  its  decision  of  1789 
that  a  tax  on  incomes  was  not  a  di- 
rect tax.  Some  fifteen  years  later, 
however,  the  question  emerged  again, 
and  in  a  crucial  form.  The  Democrats 
came  into  power  in  1893,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  Tariff,  relying 
upon  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  in- 
comes of  over  £800  to  make  good  the 


expected  loss  of  revenue.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  1895  shattered  all 
their  fiscal  plans  and  policies  by  pro- 
nouncing the  income  tax  to  be  a  direct 
tax,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
levied,  except  in  strict  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  various  States, 
and  therefore,  in  effect,  Incapable  of 
being  levied  at  all. 

That  decision,  in  all  its  absurdity, 
has  stood  ever  since,  a  monstrous  ex- 
ample of  the  folly  of  allowing  a  Court 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  a  legislative 
enactment    Its  consequences  were  to 
deny   to   the   United   States   Govern- 
ment the  right  to  tax  Incomes,  to  re- 
strict it  still  further  to  customs  duties 
as  virtually  its  sole  source  of  revenue, 
to  deprive  it  of  a  power  that  might 
one  day  be  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
Union,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  condition 
of  feebleness  that  was  altogether  In- 
compatible with  any  rational  concep- 
tion of  a  sovereign  State.     It  is  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  changed 
not  only  its  personnel   but  its  spirit, 
and  its  whole  attitude  towards  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  since  1805.     It 
has  more  and  more  allowed  the  influ- 
ence of  the  age  and  the  necessities  of 
the  times  and  the  clear  demands  of 
social  and  economic  Justice  to  moder- 
ate its  decisions;  and  had  the  question 
of  an  income  tax  been  brought  before 
it  any  time  in  the  last  five  years  it 
would    probably    have    reversed    its 
judgment  of  1895.    But  Mr.  Taft  was 
undoubtedly  right  when  he  urged  In 
1900  that  the  risk  of  another  adverse 
decision  was  too  great  to  be  run,  and 
that  the  safer  course  was  to  proceed 
by  way  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

A  great  obstacle  has  thus  been 
cleared  from  the  path  of  the  Demo- 
crats. To-day,  as  twenty  years  ago, 
the  crucial  question  that  confronts 
them  is  the  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff.    It  can  only  be  effectively  ac- 
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compllshed  if  they  possess  and  can 
exercise  the  power  to  offset  the  almost 
Inevitable  decline  in  revenue  by  the 
Imposition  of  a  tax  on  Incomes.  The 
ratification  of  the  Amendment  gives 
them  this  power,  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  wield  it.  It  is  true  that  they 
will  still  be  embarrassed  by  the  dual 
sovereignty  that  permeates  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  One  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  American 
Constitution  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  tax  the  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  a  State  Govern- 
ment, nor  a  State  Government  tax  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  Congress,  in 
other  words,  in  spite  of  the  adoption 
of  the  income-tax  amendment  cannot 
tax  Incomes  derived  from  investments 
in  State  or  Municipal  bonds,  any  more 
than  a  State  could  levy  on  the  salary 
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of  a  Federal  office-holder;  and  it  may 
prove  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  delay  to  draw  the  exact 
line  between  the  taxing  prerogatives 
enjoyed  by  the  two  authorities.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  Democrats  betray 
little  real  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
form  an  income-tax  should  take.  They 
baldly  propose  to  exact  a  uniform 
percentage  on  all  incomes  of  over 
£1,000.  The  principles  of  graduation, 
the  distinction  between  earned  and 
unearned  income,  the  rebates  that 
ought  to  be  allowed,  the  methods  of 
calculation  and  assessment— on  all 
such  points  their  minds  at  present  ap- 
pear to  be  a  blank.  Enlightenment 
no  doubt  will  come  with  experience. 
The  great  thing  is  that  Congress 
should  at  last  be  in  a  position  to  util- 
ize as  equitable  a  system  of  taxation 
as  any  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
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Jealousy  is  an  animal  passion,  but 
the  Jealousy  of  animals  is  very  human. 
It  is  a  quality  which  in  animals  It  is 
impossible  not  to  like.  A  dog's  Jeal- 
ousy almost  always  draws  forth  his 
master's  sympathy.  It  means  affec- 
tion. The  present  writer  has  known 
dogs,  or  perhaps  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, one  dog,  who  demonstrates  no 
affection  except  through  the  medium 
of  Jealousy.  The  dog  is  a  little  dog, 
stout,  middle-aged,  comfort-loving,  and 
self-possessed.  It  might  be  said  of 
him  that  he  has  only  one  fault,  for  he 
neither  bites,  fights,  steals,  nor  wan- 
ders. It  might  also  be  said  that  that 
one  fault  is  the  sole  embellishment  of 
an  otherwise  neutral  and  unremark- 
able character.  If  he  were  not  Jealous 
his  friends  would  not  know  that  he 
cares  for  them  at  all.  Caresses  he 
receives  as  his  due  and  with  complete 
indifference.       From  children   he  ac- 


tually resents  them,  and  shows  his 
displeasure  by  wriggling  violently  and 
trying  to  shake  them  off.  Should  his 
owner  leave  home  he  never  flatters  her 
by  showing  the  apprehensive  anxiety 
which  wears  the  spirit  of  so  many 
dogs;  neither  does  her  return  throw 
•him  into  any  undignified  ecstacy.  The 
only  thing  which  really  seems  to 
touch  him  is  the  sight  of  kindness  be- 
stowed by  his  human  friends  upon 
other  animals.  His  Jealousy  is  of  no 
\ow  or  material  nature.  He  can  dose 
by  the  fire  undisturbed  while  others 
eat  Be  it  dog  or  cat  it  can  dine  un- 
hindered. His  own  dinner,  he  realises, 
is  sure  to  come,  and  Judging  calmly  in 
the  light  of  his  relative  importance  toe 
thinks  it  will  be  a  better  one.  But  to 
see  another  pet  enjoying  the  blandish- 
ments of  human  beings  instantly  ren- 
ders him  uneasy.  He  will  spring  up 
from  the  soundest  sleep  and  glare  at 
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the  recipient  of  these  favors,  and  if 
there  is  not  an  immediate  cessation  of 
amicabilities  he  will  hurl  himself  upon 
the  object  of  his  Jealousy  with  the 
fury  of  a  fiend.  Outdoors  or  in  he 
cannot  contain  himself.  Fear  has  no 
meaning  for  him  when  once  his  Jeal- 
ousy is  roused.  He  who  is  ordinarily 
so  careful  of  his  little  skin  would  at- 
tack a  lion.  He  'has  been  seen  to  pull 
a  tuft  of  hair  out  of  the  heel  of  a 
loose  cart-horse  whose  nose  his  mis- 
tress, imagining  herself  unseen,  had 
ventured  to  stroke.  He  does  not  care 
to  live  at  the  price  of  watching  kind- 
nesses bestowed  upon  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  care  how  much  children  are  petted 
in  his  presence.  He  dislikes  children, 
but  not  actively;  if  anyone  has  a  fancy 
for  them,  he  or  she  is  welcome  to  dis- 
play it  for  all  he  cares.  Animals  a 
little  lower  down  the  scale  exhibit  a 
different  kind  of  Jealousy.  A  pony 
whose  disposition  is  in  many  points 
analogous  to  that  of  the  dog  described 
can  well  endure  to  see  this  stable  com- 
panion made  much  of.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  this  companion  come  in 
late  in  the  evening  and  require  a  sup- 
per before  he  settles  down  for  the 
night,  the  pony  would  do  his  best  to 
kick  the  stable  to  pieces  if  not  allowed 
to  share  in  the  midnight  meal. 

These  two  types  of  Jealousy  are  the 
most  frequent  types  to  be  seen  among 
human  beings — plain  material  envy  on 
the  one  hand  and  immaterial  covetous- 
ness  upon  the  other.  There  is  a  third 
type  of  Jealousy  which  only  exists 
among  human  beings,  i.e.,  wholesale 
Jealousy,  the  spirit  which  grudges. 
Where  Jealousy  concerns  the  affections 
it  is  undoubtedly  seen  at  its  best 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  passion,  and, 
even  apart  from  passion,  we  might  say 
that  a  man  or  woman  incapable  of 
Jealousy  was  incapable  also  of  love. 
But  Jealousy  in  its  more  paltry  forms 
has  little  to  do  with  the  affections  in 


any  serious  sense.     It  is  no  doubt  a 
seed  of  the  devil's  sowing,  but  it  is 
more  or  less  obnoxious,  according  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  takes  root    Jeal- 
ousy is  often  found  in  very  good  soil 
indeed.    The  quality  of  Jealousy  in  an  * 
otherwise  good  character  is  not  a  very 
disagreeable  one.      There  are  certain 
very  worthy  people  who  always  like 
their  unlucky  friends  the  best    They 
are  unhappy  and  critical  in  the  society 
of  those  whom  fortune  has  favored. 
Instinctively    their    friends    turn    to 
them  in  misfortune,  but  do  not  ask 
for  their   congratulations  when   they 
have  good  news.    It  is  disappointment 
which  has  made  them  Jealous.    They 
are  not  thoroughly  embittered.    They 
can  still  sympathise,  but  only  in  one 
direction.    Now  and  then  the  fault  of 
Jealousy  in  a  good  character  upsets 
the  moral  equilibrium  very  little  in- 
deed.     Its  worst  effect  Is  upon  the 
Judgment,   which   is   biassed   against 
certain  people— often  the  bias  is  no 
more  than  intellectual,  and  comes  of 
that  longing  for  intellectual  recogni- 
tion which  oppresses  some  people  dur- 
ing their  whole  life.    Jealousy  takes  a 
very  strong  hold  upon  young  minds, 
and  is  the  fault  which   most  often 
destroys  family  affection.       Brothers 
and  sisters  become  Jealous  of  one  an- 
other, and  the  feeling  embitters  their 
relation  to  one  another  without  separ- 
ating them.     Intimacy   remains,    but 
affection  dies.     Towards  the  friends 
men  make  in  later  life  they  seldom 
feel   Jealous.     Ambition  fades   away 
fairly  early  with  the  great  majority  of 
people — it  is  only  in  those  whose  ambi- 
tion it  is  to  be  conspicuous  that  Jeal- 
ousy never  dies. 

Some  men  and  some  women  are 
Jealous  even  of  pity.  They  are  never 
happy  while  the  attention  of  their 
immediate  circle  is  turned  to  some- 
one In  distress.  They  grudge  the 
consolations  offered  to  those  in  trouble, 
and  seem  almost  as  though  they  en- 
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vied   the   distress   which   calls   them 
forth.    Women  are  said  to  suffer  more 
from  Jealousy  than  men  do.    We 
der  if  thU  is  true,      Tbey  are 
tempted  to  Jealousy  than  men  are — 
outside  the  question  of  affection.    As 
a  rule  they  do  not  have  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.     No  one  hinders 
them  in  their  dally  work.    They  have 
not  been  spurred  from  their  childhood 
up  to  emulation.    When  they  are  Jeal- 
ous, their  Jealousy  is  an  inborn  quality. 
Perhaps  women  are  more  given  up,  to 
small  Jealousy  than  men  are.     They 
are  Jealous  of  individuals  and  Jealous 
of  little  things.     They  are  far  more 
anxious  to  please  socially  than  men, 
and  ^therefore  more  envious  of  every 
form  of  charm.      A  man  is  seldom 
Jealous  of  another  man's  popularity, 
but  women  are  very  Jealous  of  the 
popularity  of  other  women.     Again,  if 
we  come  to  the  Jealousy  which  plays 
round   the   most   intimate   affections, 
women    live    in    those   affections    so 
much  more  exclusively  than  men  do 
that  it  is  Inevitable  that  they  should 
greatly  fear  the  slightest  menace  to 
their  safety. 

Some  time  ego  we  should  have  said 
that  women's  Jealousy  might  nearly 
all  be  called  retail  Jealousy.  It  con- 
cerned individuals,  and  had  little  to  do 
with  those  impersonal  grudges  which 
distort  occasionally  the  characters  of 
the  opposite  sex.  That  fearfully  un- 
just passion  called  class  hatred  has 
little  place  in  the  hearts  of  women. 
They  like  money  and  what  money 
brings  even  better  than  men  like  it 
The  sight  of  those  who  have  it  fills 
them  with  desire  to  possess  the  like, 
but  it  is  a  desire  not  incompatible  with 
goodwill.  They  seldom  feel  abstract 
hatred;  moreover,  the  foible  of  snob- 
bishness often  saves  them  from  the 
sin  of  envy.     lately,  however,  there 
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has-  flared  up  among  women  a  sort  of 
sex  Jealousy — a  strange  grudging  of 
the  privileges  of  man.  whose  origin 
aad  rcinsflquenrm  It  is  issposstiiie  at 
present  to  guess  at     But  if  taey  4o 
not  show  class  hatred  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  they  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  entirely  exonerated  from  that 
retrospective  Jealousy  which  seems  to 
take  hold  of  a  good  many  malevolent 
minds  of  both  sexes  when  they  con- 
template improved  conditions.       This 
Jealousy  is  a  sort  of  wholesale  grudge, 
not    one    bit   better,    indeed    perhaps 
worse,  than  the  class  hatred  which  it 
resembles.    If  it  is  a  sin  for  the  unfor- 
tunate to  hate  the  fortunate,  it  is  ten 
times  worse  when  the  hatred  is  the 
other  way  round.       "When  we  were 
young  we  did  not  have  this,  that  and 
the   other   comfort  or  pleasure, "   we 
hear  people  say;  and  far  from  being 
glad  that  the  rising  generation  is  hap- 
pier than  they  were,  they  are  jealous. 
"When  we  were  young  the  poor  were 
thankful  to  eat  this,  that,  or  the  other 
disagreeable   food;   to   get   such   and 
such  an  insufficient  wage,  or  to  live  in 
this  or  that  uncomfortable  manner,*' 
they  declare.    They  are  not  glad  that 
the  poor  are  better  off.      The  hostile 
spirit  of  retrospective  jealousy  makes 
them  regret  the  worse  times.     They 
bate  to  see  lots  made  more  even.    If 
conditions  are  made  better  for  one 
class,  they  ought  in  their  opinion  to 
be  made  better  in  another,  so  that  the 
old  proportions   may   be   maintained, 
and  the  happiness  which  is  derivable 
from  a  sense  of  contrast  be  not  Im- 
paired.      This   is   the  temper  which 
keeps  the  clock  back.    Retail  jealousy 
is  often  a  paltry  failing,  sometimes 
a  despicable  fault;  but  wholesale  jeal- 
ousy Is  a  grim  vice,  able  to  destroy 
alike  the  character  of  the  individual 
and  the  State. 
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ADRIANOPkB. 

There  falls  perpetual  snow  upon  a  broken  plain, 
And  through  the  twilight  filled  with  flakes,  the  white  earth 
joins  the  sky; 

Grim  as  a  famished,  wounded  wolf,  his  lean  neck  in  a  chain. 
The  Turk  stands  up  to  die. 

Intrigues  within,  intrigues  without,  no  man  to  trust, 
He  feeds  street-dogs  that  starve  with  him;  to  friends  who 
are  his  foe, 
To  Greeks  and  Bulgars  in   his   lines,  he  flings  a  soddened 
crust,— 
The  Turk  who  has  to  go. 

By  infamous,  unbridled  tongues  and  dumb  deceit, 
Through  pulpits  and  the  Stock  Exchange  the  Balkans  do 

their  work, 

» 

The  preacher  in  the  chapel  and  the  hawker  in  the  street 
Feed  on  the  dying  Turk. 

The  Turk  worked  in  the  vineyard;  others  drank  the  wine, 
The  Jew  who  sold  film  plough-shares,  kept  an  interest  in 
his  plough. 

The  Serb  and  Bulgar  waited  till  King  and  Priest  should  sign, 
Till  Kings  said:  Kill— kill  now. 

So  while  the  twilight  falls  upon  the  twice  betrayed, 
The  "Daily  Mail"  tells  England  and  the  "Dally  News"  tells 
God; 

That  God  and   British   statesmen   should   make   the    Turks 
afraid, — 
Who  fight  unfed,  unshod. 

"B.    K." 
The  Saturday  Renew. 
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Perhaps  it  is  merely  because  we 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  buying 
our  books  already  colored,  so  to  speak, 
with  some  shade  or  other  of  the  poetry 
of  life  that  the  plain  black  and  white 
sketch  of  life  in  a  small  Maryland 
town  which  Edith  Barnard  Delano 
offers  us  in  "Zebedee  V"  seems  unin- 


teresting. It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  written  by  someone  who  liked, 
and  perhaps  even  respected,  the  people 
it  depicts;  and  possibly  it  was  planned 
to  give  the  reader  a  chance  to  use  his 
own  neglected  box  of  paints.  But  it  is 
unfortunately  more  suggestive  of  one 
of  the  more  decorous  of  those  series 
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of  amusing  incidents  in  black  and 
white,  whose  daily  recurrence  most 
discourage  the  most  ardent  colorists. 
Lovers  of  dialect  will  admire  the 
book's  phonographic  accuracy.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Go. 

Will  Allen  Dromgoole's  "The  Is- 
land of  Beautiful  Things"  is  a  new 
reading  of  the  French  novel  &  trols, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  good  to  see 
the  grimace  of  any  Frenchman  who 
might  hear  that  phrase  applied  to  it  and 
read  it  The  hero  is  a  man  who,  re- 
turning home  from  California  after 
an  absence  of  seven  years,  falls  almost 
Immediately  under  the  domination  of 
a  tiny,  golden  curled  .boy,  speaking 
beautiful  baby  English,  but  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  is  a  man,  a  first-class 
fighting  man,  a  Fuzzy-Muzzy  made  in 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "the  finest 
of  the  lot"  There  is  no  need  of  wast- 
ing pity  upon  the  returned  wanderer, 
for  he  enjoys  his  bondage  hugely,  and 
the  love  of  the  big  man  and  the  little 
boy  makes  charming  word-pictures. 
The  man  allows  the  boy  to  lead  him 
straight  to  the  feet  of  a  beautiful 
girl  dowered  with  rare  insight  and 
wonderful  aptitude  for  child-love,  anil 
for  the  love  of  love,  and  he  wooes  'her 
to  go  with  him  to  the  wonderful  "Is- 
land of  Beautiful  Things,"  the  island  to 
which  only  love  can  find  out  the  way. 
The  single  pause  in  the  serenely  flow- 
ing prettiness  of  the  tale  comes  when 
the  man  encounters  his  early  love,  and 
has  a  greater  surprise  than  fell  upon 
Arthur  Clennam  when  the  married  Flo- 
ra  dawned  upon  his  romantic  vision,  but 
the  shock  only  serves  to  crystalize  and 
perfect  Us  passion  and  the  two  love-let- 
ters which  really  end  the  story  are 
exquisite.  The  closing  chapter  hap- 
pily disperses  one's  fears  that  Fuz- 
zy is  going  to  die  in  the  bad  old  fash- 
ion for  angelic  story-book  boys,  and 
the  shrewd  but  never  malicious  re- 


flections which  diversify  the  Uile  are 
in  the  author's  beet  manner.  L.  C 
Page  and  Go. 
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'The  Milk  Question"  by  M.  J.  Rose- 
nau.  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  is  an  important  cojitribution  to 
the  discussion  of  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  modern  life.  The  book  is 
the  result  of  close  personal  investiga- 
tion, and  is  written  with  a  fulness  of 
Information  and  a  fairness  of  temper 
which  give  it  exceptional  value.  The 
subject  is  treated  In  all  its  aspects: 
the  place  of  milk  as  a  food,  the  causes 
which  produce  dirty  milk  and  the  dis- 
eases which  are  caused  by  it,  the 
processes  which  ensure  clean  milk,  the 
effect  of  pasteurization,  the  close  re- 
lation between  Impure  milk  and  Infant 
mortality,  and  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  milk-supply  from  the  farmer  to  the 
consumer,— all  these  phases  of  the 
problem  are  fully  discussed  and  wise 
counsel  is  given  both  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer and  the  milk  consumer.  There 
could  be  no  better  service  to  the  dairy- 
farmer  and  the  city  consumer  than  the 
extensive  circulation  and  general  read- 
ing of  this  volume.  The  book  could 
scarcely  be  better  epitomized  than  in 
a  page  cartoon  which  shows  the  sixty- 
mile  tube  through  which  70  per  cent 
of  city  babies  get  their  milk,— a  tube 
which  may  have  a  diseased  cow  at 
the  country  end,  and  which  is  open 
at  many  places  to  possible  pollution 
and  over-heating,  and  which,  after 
passing  through  all  the  perils  of  care- 
less handling,  transportation  by  car 
and  by  wagon,  and  bottling  and  re- 
bottling,  reaches  at  last  the  helpless 
baby,  to  whom  it  is  given  without 
question  by  the  uninformed  nurse  or 
mother.  Free  from  exaggeration,  and 
full  of  information,  the  book  should 
arouse  and  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
this  vitally-Important  subject  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 
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Grey  Days,  etc. 


GREY  DAYS. 


And  leave  behind  my  back  no  wisp  at 
all 


My  soul  Is  heavy  with  the  sullen  pain      ^  ^  «_  A      ■  ,.  •_       ^  ^  ^ 

That  consciousness  but  half  awakened     For  ea*ff  folk  to  clutcn-  what  *-  l 


brings 


glide 
>ar,  a 
recall.' 


Of  sorrow  and   the  secret  heart  of     to  "2JX*  *"*.«"*  P*»  «"»«* 

things 
Throbbing  throughout  the  world  and 

in  my  brain. 
And,  caught  within  the  noose  my  fancy 

flings. 

I  follow,  will-less,  in  that  mighty  train     who  lets  me  go  must  keep  her  for  his 
Of  things  and  peoples  that  have  been  bride. 

in  vain, 
Of    vanished    empires    and    forgotten     And  thou  has  spent  much  time  in  talk 


"Tell  me;  who  is  that  Figure  at  thy 

side?" 
"Penitence.     Mark  this  well  that  by 

decree 


kings, 


with  me 


And  those  great  multitudes  of  men  who     Busied    with    thoughts    and    fancies 


sought 


vainly  grand, 


To  build  a  wonder-tower  which  might     Nor  nast  remarked,  O  fool,  neither  dost 

abide  8ee 

Through  all  vicissitudes  of  , time  and     How  **"£  1  have  fled  *™»*  ^ 


tide. 
And,    in    a    faith    too    all-believing, 

wrought 
Deeds  of  great  hardihood,  and  blindly 

died 


hand.1 


J.  E.  Flecker. 


JOY. 


to  naught. 

The  Nation. 


Rosalind  Murray. 


_  .    ,        .  . .  .    .    m  _._     Joy  in  my  heart,  like  a  song-bird,  sings 

For  causes  lost,  and  high  hopes  come     And  mt&  ^   ^^  ^  whol6  ^ 

long, 
For  there's  bloom  on  the  bough. 
And  there's  wind  in  the  trees, 
There's  sun  on  the  seas, 
And  white  foam  at  the  prow; 
And  the  joy  of  the  world  goes  up  In  a 
song, 


OPPORTUNITY. 
(From  MadMaveTU.) 
•But  who  art  thou,  with  curious  beauty 
graced, 


O  woman,  stamped  with  some  bright     A  *°a*  ,of  de,,«ht  •*  *•  *x*«*  <* 


heavenly  seal? 
Why  go  thy  feet  on  wings,  and  in  such 
haste?" 

MI  am  that  maid  whose  secret  few  may 

steal, 
Galled  Opportunity.    I  hasten  by 
Because  my  feet  are  treading  on  a 
wheel, 

Being  more  swift  to  run  than  birds  to 

fly. 
And  rightly  on  my  feet  my  wings  I 

wear, 
To  blind  the  sight  of  those  who  track 

and  spy; 


things. 


Agnes  Murray. 


EXSPBOTO  RESURRBCTIONEM. 

Oh!  King  Who  hast  the  Key 

Of  that  dark  room, 
The  last  which  prisons  us  but  held  not 
Thee, 

Thou  know'st  its  gloom. 
Dost  Thou  a  little  love  this  one 

Shut  in  to-night 
Young  and  so  piteously  alone, 

Gold— out  of  sight? 
Thou  know'st  how  hard  and  bare 


.     -      ^  •  «_  .~  a*. a     The  pillow  of  that  new-made  narrow 

Rightly  in  front  I  hold  my  scattered  y^fr 

Then  leave  not  there 


hair 


To  veil  my  face,  and  down  my  breast 

to  fall, 
Lest  men  should  know  my  name  when 

I  am  there; 


So  dear  a  head! 

Charlotte  M.  Mew. 
The  Westminster  Guettt. 
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THE  ANTI-IMPEBIALISM  OF  THE  IMPERIALISTS. 


After  a  decade  of  kaleidosopic  his- 
tory, food  taxes  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  Imperial  Federation  nave  been  de- 
posed from  their  place  of  honor  in 
the  Unionist  programme  of  Tariff 
Reform.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  the 
highly  spectacular  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  may  fairly  justify  one  in 
asserting.  To  go  beyond  that  would 
be,  perhaps,  to  abandon  fact  for 
prophecy.  Yet  the  general  belief 
seems  to  be  that  what  we  have  been 
privileged  to  witness  is  not  merely 
the  postponement  but  the  burial  of 
the  Chamberlain  scheme  of  Imperial 
Preference,  and  that  the  relieved  and 
almost  comical  glee  with  which  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file  have  capered 
after  the  corpse  has  its  roots  in  their 
persuasion  that  it  can  never  again  be 
resurrected.  The  situation,  however, 
inside  the  party  remains,  and  must 
long  remain,  divertingly  chaotic. 
Some  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Unionist  M.P.'8  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered either  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  policy  they  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  the  past  ten  years,  or 
that  they  cannot  win  on  it,  or  that 
it  stops  them  from  concentrating  their 
full  strength  on  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  Government  In  any  case, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
retire  it  for  the  time  being  into  the 
innocuous  background  of  a  second 
General  Election,  and  they  have 
forced  their  "leaders"  to  head  the  re- 
treat But  one  may  permissibly 
doubt  whether  this  rearward  ma- 
noeuvre has  quite  settled  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  its  election- 
eering value,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  Unionist  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament is  its  chief  ^recommendation, 
has  yet  to  be  tested.  There  is  an  in- 
eradicable preference  in  the  mind  of 


the  average  voter  for  a  party  that 
sticks  to  its  principles  and  is  ready 
to  suffer  for  them;  and  the  latest 
dodge  of  the  Unionists  to  appear  loyal 
to  their  policy  while  relying  on  tac- 
tics to  evade  its  consequences  may, 
for  all  one  knows,  alienate  rather  than 
attract  the  electorate,  and  still  further 
deepen  that  fatal  suspicion  of  vacil- 
lation and  shiftiness  from  which  the 
official  conduct  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
movement  has  hardly  once  been  free. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  new  England 
beating  against  the  bars,  but  it  has 
not  so  completely  parted  with  its  old 
self  as  to  cease  to  admire  courage  in 
its  public  men;  and  courage,  definite- 
ness,  coherency,  are  precisely  the 
qualities  in  which  the  Unionist  cam- 
paign against  Free  Trade  has  been 
most  lacking  from  the  moment  Mr. 
Chamberlain  dropped  out  of  the.  firing 
line.  Parties  as  a  rule  make  a  great 
mistake  when  they  deliberately  try  to 
be  popular;  they  would  do  much  bet- 
ter to  trust  to  the  unpopularity  of 
their  opponents;  elections  in  general 
are  decided  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
Outs  but  the  demerits  of  the  Ins;  and 
of  all  political  expedients  the  one  that 
most  often  defeats  itself  is  a  con- 
certed rush  to  cover.  No  position  is 
impossible  so  long  as  it  is  held;  it  is 
only  when  a  manifest  tremor  begins 
to  run  through  the  ranks  of  its  de- 
fenders and  an  impulse  to  evacuate 
it  declares  itself,  and  the  onlookers 
are  led  to  suspect  hesitancy,  faint- 
heartedness, insincerity,  or  divided 
counsels,  that  matters  become  hope- 
less. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  in  politics  It  takes  two  to  drop 
an  issue.  The  Unionists  may  insist 
that  food  taxes  are  shelved  and  need 
no  longer  prevent  the  country  from 
turning  to  them  at  the  next  election; 
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but  the  Liberals  may,  and,  of  course, 
unquestionably  will,  point  out  that 
they  are  not  permanently  abandoned 
and  that  an  appeal  to  the  country 
which  ends  in  a  Unionist  victory 
brings  them  appreciably  nearer.    The 


that  Lord  Lansdowne  on  November 
14th  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
Referendum;  were  to  ask  whether  it 
''should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  field 
for  all  time  and  in  all  circumstances,'* 
and  were  to  conclude  that  undoubtedly 


Unionists,    to    be    sure,    unlike    the    it  should  not     And  besides  all  this. 


wicked  animal  in  the  natural  history 
book,  may  decide  not  to  defend  them- 
selves when  attacked;  but  I  question 
whether       their       forbearance       will 
greatly   avail   them.     They   will   con- 
tinue  to   number   in    their   midst  an 
ardent    remnant    of    Chamberlainites, 
who  assuredly  will  not  abstain  from 
avowing  their  faith  in  the  taxation  of 
food   as   a   means   of   cementing   the 
Empire,    who    control,    and    are    not 
likely  to   be  ousted  from,  practically 
all  the  party  organizations,  and  who 
will  work  unceasingly  for  the  deletion 
of  the  Double  Election  pledge  just  as 
they  wriggled  out  of  the  Referendum. 
Their  presence  and  activities  and  the 
official    assurance    contained    in    Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  letter  of  January  14th, 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Unionist  policy  but  only  in  the  Union- 
ist   procedure,    that    food    taxes,    in 
other  words,  are  as  much  as  ever  a 
plank  in  the  party  platform,  and  that 
only  the  method  of  dealing  with  them 
has  been  altered,  make  it  quite  argu- 
able that  the  Unionists  will  discover 
too    late    that    they    have    weakened 
themselves   for    all    purposes    of    de- 
fence   and    gratuitously    strengthened 
their  opponents'  attack,  and  still  have 
not     freed     themselves     from     their 
wretched    entanglement.      It    is,    per- 
haps, a  little  early  to  suggest  that  the 
Unionists  may  find  it  as  difficult  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Double  Election  de- 
vice as  to  the  Referendum.    But  it  is 
certain    that    the    country    does    not 
trust  them  or  their  professions,  and 
that    nobody    would    be   greatly    sur- 
prised if  a  year  or  two  hence  one  of 


there  is  the  clear  fact  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  position  as  a  leader  has  been 
Irreparably  damaged,  that  a  sohcme  of 
strategy   has    been    forced   upon   him 
from  below,  that  he  only  consented  to 
remain    at    the    head    of    the    party 
against  his  own  Judgment  and  inclin- 
ations, and  that  the  most  flamboyant 
testimonials  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  Tariff  Reform  and 
Imperial  Preference  has  suffered  the 
severest  set-back  in  its  history  under 
the  leadership  of  the  very  man  who, 
next  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,   is 
most  identified  with  it.     And,  finally, 
there  Is  the  complication  that  with  the 
food  taxes  withdrawn  or  eliminated, 
the  whole  Tariff  Reform  movement  is 
reduced  to  the  most  squalid  and  cor- 
rupting form  of  industrial  Protection, 
with  all  the  vision  and  Idealism  gone 
from  it,  and  with  nothing  left  for  the 
farmers  except  the  certainty  of  duties 
on  all  they  buy  and  on  nothing  that 
they  sell.     With  all  these  factors  at 
work  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself 
that  food  taxes  will  cease  to  be  an 
Issue  in  our  politics,  or  that  the  agree- 
ment  on    which   the   Unionists    have 
taken  their  stand  has  in  it  any  real 
element  of  stability. 

As  an  Englishman  who  1b  convinced 
that  the  taxation  of  food  in  the  name 
of  Imperial  Federation  would  be 
equally  injurious  both  to  our  indus- 
trial masses  and  to  the  Empire  itself, 
I  should  rejoice  if  what  I  have  just 
written  were  to  be  falsified  by  the 
event;  and  I  gladly  recognize  that  the 
peril  inherent  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy   of   Preference   and   Protection 


their  leaders  were  to  take  the  same    has,  at  any  rate,  been  minimised  by 
line  in  regard  to  the  latest  concordat    the    undertaking   to   submit   it   as    a 
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whole  and  in  detail  to  the  voters  be- 
fore it  can  become  operative.    But  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that  this  undertak- 
ing   has   been   given   primarily   as    a 
matter  of   electioneering   tactics   and 
not    because    the    Unionists    have    in 
any  way  grown  to  realize  that  food 
taxes  imposed  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving   and    strengthening    Imperial 
unity   were   a  fundamental   error   in 
statesmanship.     Amid  all  the   varied 
and     contradictory     arguments     with 
which  they  have  advocated  a  duty  on 
•corn  and  wheat,  they  have  never,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  wavered  in  the 
belief  that  such  a  duty  was  not  merely 
-desirable  but  essential  if  the  Empire 
was  to  be  maintained.    We  have  been 
told  in  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years 
many  things  about  the  food  taxes  that 
It  was  not  easy  to  reconcile — that  the 
foreigner,    for    instance,    would    pay 
them;  that  they  were  not  to  be  im- 
posed on  maize  and  bacon  so  that  the 
food  of  the  very  poor  might  not  be 
Increased   in   price:   that  they   would 
•Involve  no  sacrifice;  that  the  sacrifice 
was   worth   making  for  the   sake  of 
the  Empire;  that  the  workman's  bud- 
get   would    not    be    burdened    by    so 
much  as   an  extra  farthing  a  week; 
that  any  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  remission  of  other  taxes;  that  the 
price  of  the  home  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs    would    be    unaffected    by    the 
tax,  and  that  the  farmers,  none  the 
less,     would     greatly     benefit       But 
throughout  this  amazing  series  of  as- 
sertions, each  happily  framed  to  can- 
cel   the    other,    the    Unionists    have 
remained   constant  in  their    delusion 
that  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  was 
to    be   sought,    and    could   alone    be 
found,  in  the  taxation  of  food.    It  is 
true  that  of  late  years  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  of  Imperial  Preference, 
that  it  has  been  relegated  to  perora- 
tions,   that    one    Unionist   M.P.    was 
even  candid  enough  to  speak  of  it  as 


merely  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  movement,  and  that  a 
propaganda  which  was  originally  in- 
spired by  an  ideal  that  its  opponents 
might  regard  as  false  but  could  not 
possibly  dismiss  as  mean  or  petty  has 
steadily  degenerated  into  an  appeal  to 
the  crudest  form  of  selfishness  and' 
greed.  But  no  Unionist  that  I  know 
of  has  disavowed  or  even  disputed  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
original  contention  that  food  taxes 
and  nothing  else  could  save  the  Em- 
pire. They  are  still  as  a  party  im- 
pervious to  the  stupendous  fallacy  and 
the  very  definite  dangers  that  under- 
lie it.  They  still  sincerely  believe 
that  they  possess  a  monopoly  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Imperialism  and  that 
we  purblind  Free  Traders  are  its 
enemies;  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
belief  they  have  adopted  an  attitude, 
put  forward  proposals,  and  indulged 
in  excesses  that  by  now  would  pretty 
well  have  disrupted  any  political  or- 
ganization less  elastic  than  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Of  the  fervor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
conviction  that  economic  Interest 
Is  the  bond  of  empires  there  was 
never  any  doubt  He  frankly  ac- 
knowledged and  gloried  in  it.  It  was 
by  threatening  us  with  "the  dissolu- 
tion" of  our  own  Empire  that  he 
sought  to  win  support  for  his  new 
scheme.  Unless  It  was  carried,  unless 
we  abandoned  our  "economic  pe- 
dantry*" our  "old  shibboleths,"  and 
renounced  Free  Trade  in  favor  of 
Protection,  the  Empire,  he  warned  us, 
was  doomed.  Without  a  closer  and 
ever  closer  commercial  connection 
with  the  oversea  Dominions  he  was 
"sure  we  shall  fall  to  pieces  and  into 
separate  atoms" — "we  shall  deserve 
the  disasters  which  will  infallibly 
come  upon  us."  On  that  point,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  perfectly  sincere  and 
perfectly  explicit  Free  Trade  spelt 
Imperial     disintegration;     Protection 
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alone  could  lastingly  consolidate.  And 
that  with  him1,  as  also  with  his  fol- 
lowers at  this  moment,  was  a  bed- 
rock article  of  faith,  the  final  and 
fundamental  argument  that  he  used 
to  justify  the  new  departure.  The 
alternative  to  Preferential  Tariffs  was 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
to  save  the  Empire  that  he  proposed 
them.  Only  a  year  or  two  before  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  his  discovery  we 
were  all  congratulating  ourselves  that 
the  Empire  was  at  length  a  thrilling 
and  vibrating  whole—united  not  in 
formal  and  artificial  bonds,  but  by  the 
sense  of  a  common  Interest  and  a 
common  destiny,  by  sympathy,  by 
affection,  by  a  universal  recognition 
of  kinship.  But  hardly  was  the  Boer 
War  over  than  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  Min- 
ister for  the  Colonies,  assured  us  that 
the  spirit  which  had  produced  such 
wonderful  results  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon  and  might  in  the  near  future 
altogether  disappear.  He  told  us  that 
the  Empire  was  in  danger.  He  said 
to  us  in  effect:  "Unless  you  eat  more 
New  Zealand  mutton,  and  drink  more 
Australian  wine,  and  use  more  Cana- 
dian wheat,  the  Empire  will  be 
ruined."  And  that,  In  more  elaborate 
and  decorative  language,  is  what  his 
converts  have  been  saying  ever  since. 
They  still  seem  to  think  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Empire  depends  on  the 
Import  and  export  returns;  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  Dominions  Is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  Canadian  cheese 
and  West  Indian  bananas;  that  in- 
stead of  volunteering  for  another  Im- 
perial war  with  the  foolish  sentimen- 
tality they  showed  in  1899  and  1900, 
each  self-governing  Dominion  in  fu- 
ture will  turn  to  her  account-books 
and  decide,  first  of  all,  whether  we 
have  ''made  it  worth  her  while";  and 
that  the  Empire,  to  be  safe,  to  endure 
at  all,  must  make  its  first  appeal  to 
the    pocket,    must    be    treated    as    a 


business  transaction,  and  must  weigh 
Its  Imperialism  by  the  takings  in  the 
till. 

This  conception  of  the  Empire  is, 
of  course,  hopelessly  and  incurably 
wrong.  If  it  were  true,  there  would 
be  no  Irish  question.  A  calculating 
selfishness  has  never  been  a  dominant 
motive-power  of  history,  and  the 
deeper  instincts  and  emotions  of 
nations  are  untouched  by  considera- 
tions of  cash.  On  what  does  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  rest?  What  is  the  main- 
spring of  Imperial  loyalty?  Is  it,  do 
you  think,  our  "Colonial  policy?"  Not 
in  the  least  No  system  can  produce 
loyalty,  It  can  only  make  loyalty  pos- 
sible. Self-government  and  freedom 
from  dictation  are  the  pre-requisites 
of  loyalty  merely  in  the  sense  that  they 
leave  little  or  nothing  for  discontent 
to  take  hold  of.  They  clear  the 
ground  better  than  any  form  of  ad- 
ministration that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised, but  they  do  no  more.  The 
forces  that  really  create  loyalty  and 
bring  It  to  fruition  lie  wholly  outside 
the  machinery  of  even  the  best-regu- 
lated rule.  Westminster  and  White- 
hall have  nothing  to  do  with  loyalty; 
their  business  is  the  negative  one  of 
forestalling  discontent  Is  it  then 
self -interest?  In  part,  of  course.  It  is. 
The  advantage  of  belonging  to  a 
stable  political  system  and  of  being 
able  to  rely  and  draw  upon  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Great  Britain— these  and 
many  other  considerations  of  the 
same  kind  rightly  and  necessarily  have 
their  weight  in  determining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Dominions.  But  self- 
interest  can  never  be  the  basis  of  such 
a  special  relationship  as  unites  Great 
Britain  and  her  daughter  nations.  It 
could  no  more  have  produced  that 
than  it  could  produce  a  real  friendship 
between  man  and  man.  Only  a  poli- 
tician with  singular  limitations  of 
mind  and  spirit  will  find  the  operative 
force    of   most   modern    politics,    na- 
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tional  or  international,  to  lie.  in  self-  profit  from,  and  almost  all  direct  cos- 
interest  rather  than  in  sentiment,  or  trol  over  the  Dominions,  We  have  long 
will  suppose  that  reason  and  calcula-  ago  relinquished,  and  the  result  is  a 
tion  and  a  nice  balancing  of  "practi-  relationship  which,  however  offensive 
eal"  advantages  have  contributed  any-  to  the  mathematicians  of  politics,   has 
thing  but  the  most  significant  fraction  this   grand    virtue — it   has   made   for 
to  the  sum  total  of  Imperial  feeling,  contentment;   it   has  diminished,   vir- 
No;    the    indestructible    basis   of    the  trolly  destroyed,  the  chance  of  fric- 
Empire   is   sentiment,   the  intangible  tion;  it  has  established  a  progressive 
but  very  vital  compound  of  patriotism  ratio    between    the    devotion    of    the 
and  pride  in  the  stock,-  and  pride  in  Dominions  to  Great  Britain  and  Great 
England    and    English    history,    and  Britain's     non-interference     in     their 
"  passionate  attachment  to  the  British  affairs.     This  is  as  true  of  our  com- 
Crown— all  this  idealized,  raised  to  its  mercial    as   of  our  political   relations 
highest  power  of  fervor  and  genuine-  with  the  Empire.    Both  have  been  an 
ness,  made  romantic,  if  you  like,,  by  organic  growth,  produced  by  the  free 
distance  and  the  glamour  of  a  long  play  of  natural  forces,  not  by  mechanl- 
drawn  perspective.     There  is   poetry  cal   devices.     The   Empire  has   pros- 
in  it;  there  is  almost  a  sort  of  religion  pered,   and   we  have   prospered  with 
in  it    To  those  who  think  of  the  Em-  it,  because  we  have  given  up  the  at- 
pire  either  as  a  superior  cash  register  tempt  to  fence  it  round  with  artificial 
or   as   a   problem    in   algebra,   to   be  stakes,  or  to  build  on  it  the  jealous, 
solved   by    mechanical    formulas,    and  short-sighted,    self-destructive    monop- 
who  forget  that  it  is  on  the  instincts  oly  that  Spain,  to  her  own  undoing, 
of  breathing  men  and  women  that  It  insisted    on    throughout    her    realm, 
really  rests,  the  thread  may  seem  a  What  Is  it,  indeed,  that  marks  out  our 
thin  one.     Yet  they  have  only  to  ask  Empire  from  all  others  if  not  this — 
themselves  why  they  are  "loyal"  to  the  that  we  alone   have  realized   that  a 
Dominions    to    understand    why    the  colony  is  not  an  estate  whose  useful- 
Dominions  are  loyal  to  the  Empire;  ness  begins  and  ends  with  returning 
and  the  Unionists'   cry  of  disruption  a   direct  and   exclusive  profit  to   its 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  their  owners?     If  we  did  not  know  it  be- 
scheme  of  Preferential  Tariffs  simply  fore,  the  American  Revolution  taught 
shows  that  they  have  missed  the  ani-  us  that  to  govern  a  colony  in  its  own 
mating  force  that  makes  the  Empire  interests,  to  let  it  carve  out  its  career 
one.  in  its  own  way,  never  to  twist  it  out 
But  the  Unionists  have  another  shot  of  the  line  of  natural  development  for 
in  their  locker.    Not  only  do  they  say  our  own  profit,  is  to  pursue  a  policy 
that  without   Preferential   tariffs   the  that  in  the  long  run  makes  as  much 
Empire  must  break  up,  but  that  with  for  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
them  it  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  Motherland   as   of   the   colony   itself. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  latter  But  of  this  policy  and  of  all  it  stands 
claim  apart  from  the  history  of  our  for,   the   Unionist  programme  is   the 
Imperial  policy  as  a  whole.    What  has  direct   inversion.     For  a   free,   spon- 
that  history  been?     It  has  been  one  taneous  connection  it  substitutes  some- 
long  surrender  of  just  such  ties  as  the  thing  that  is  rigid,  formal,  and  arti- 
Unionists  hope  to  relmpose,  a  continu-  flcial.    It  shifts  the  whole  basis  of  the 
ou8    progress   towards   freedom    from  Empire,  and  profoundly  modifies  the 
the    interference    of    Downing    Street  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  built  up 
and    the   Colonial    Office.     AH   direct  and  maintained.    It  aims  at  precisely 
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that  species  of  Imperial  monopoly  on  We  have  no  power  by  legislation  to 
Lwhich  history  has  written  the  flattest  affect  the  flow  of  opinion  and  of  affec- 
eondemnation   of   failure.     In  its   es-  tion  which  has  arisen  so  largely  be- 
sence  It  Is  nothing  less  than  a  rever-  tween   the   Mother  Country  and  her 
slon  towards  the  system  which  helped,  daughter    States.    .    .    .    We    cannot 
among  other  things,  to  bring  on  the  safely  interfere  by  legislative  action 
American  Revolution.    To  say  that  It  with  the  natural  development  of  our 
fatally  lowers  and  vulgarizes  a  great  relations   with  our  daughter  nations, 
ideal  is,  perhaps,  of  little  "practical"  .    .    .  If  we  will  be  patient  and  care- 
importance.     To  say   that  it   throws  ful  there  is  a  tremendous  destiny  be- 
overboard   a   wise   and   great  policy,  fore  us;  if  we  are  hasty,  there  may  be 
and  that  If  it  were  enforced  it  would  the  reverse  of  such  destiny,  there  may 
associate  the  Empire  in  the  minds  of  be  the  breaking  apart  of  those  forces 
millions   of   Englishmen   with  dearer  which  are  necessary  to  construct  the 
bread  and  rising  prices  is  to  challenge  majestic  fabric  of  a  future  Empire. 
It  on  grounds  of  which  everyone  can  .    .    ■  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
appreciate   the  seriousness.     And  on  ous  than  to  force  a  decision  before  a 
what  plea  are  Preferential  Tariffs  de-  decision  is  ready,  and  therefore  to  pro- 
fended?    On  the  plea,  at  bottom,  that  duce  feelings  of  discontent,  feelings  of 
they    will    promote    Imperial    unity,  difficulty,  which,  If  we  will  only  wait. 
There  are  actually   people  who   talk  will    of   themselves    bring   about   the 
as  though  the  sense  of  Imperial  unity  result  we  desire.    .    .  -  .  The  tendency 
were  something  that  could  be  manu-  of  human  beings  and  of  statesmen — 
factured,    like    screws.     They    forget  who  are  human  beings — is   to  anttci- 
that  of  all  the  cast-iron  systems  which  pate  all  such  matters,  and  to  think 
have  been  or  are  being  tried  by  other  that  because  their  own  wretched  lives 
Empires,    not    one    has    produced    a  are  confined  to  some  sixty  or  seventy 
thousandth   part    of   the   loyalty   and  years,  therefore  it  is  open  to  them  to 
feeling  of  kinship  and  of  co-partnership  force   an   anticipation   of  the  results 
In   a   common  destiny  that  we   have  which  the  natural  play  of  forces  and 
been  able  to  evoke  by  making  freedom  of  affections  will  bring  before  us."    In 
and  elasticity  and  the  utmost  play  of  those    few    sentences,    as    I    believe, 
local  peculiarities  the  watchwords  of  there  is  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  Im- 
our  Imperial  rule.  perlal  statesmanship  than  In  all  the 
It  is  refreshing,  as  well  as  pertinent,  Unionist  outpourings  of  the  past  de- 
to  recall  in  this  connection  the  late  cade;  they  embody  the  only  safe  and 
Lord    Salisbury's    valedictory    to    the  prudent  policy  for  us  to  follow—the 
nation  some  eleven  years  ago.    It  was  policy  of  letting  the  Empire  alone  as 
a  solemn  and  comprehensive  warning  much   as  possible,   of  approaching  it 
against  Imperial  meddlers  delivered  by  legislatively  only   In  a  spirit  of  the 
the    last    and    greatest    of    Unionist  most  wholesome  diffidence,   of  being 
statesmen.    "There  is  no  danger,"  said  willing  for  once  in  a  while  to  let  nat- 
Lord  Salisbury,  "that  appears  to  me  ure  have  her  way.    It  was  the  basis  of 
more  serious  for   the  time  that  lies  Lord  Salisbury's  whole  argument  that 
ahead  of  us  than  an  attempt  to  force  Imperial  Federation,  if  it  ever  comes 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  into  at  all,  is  far  more  likely  to  promote 
a  mutual  arrangement  and  subordlna-  itself  than  to  be  promoted.    Law-mak- 
tion  for  which  they  are  not  ready,  and  ing  on  the  heroic  scale  he  evidently 
which  may  only  produce  a  reaction  in  looked  upon  as  the  last  thing  needed. 
favor  of  the  old  state  of  things  .    .    .  What  he  especially  bade  us  beware 
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of  was  the  habit  of  altering  things 
simply  to  please  our  sense  of  what 
ought  to  be  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
world,  and  of  tightening  the  bonds  of 
Empire  without  thinking  of  the  inevi- 
table recoil. 

From  all  these  principles  the  Union- 
ists have  cut  clean  adrift  What  they 
meditate  is  not  only  a  fiscal  revolution, 
but  a  revolution  of  our  entire  Imperial 
policy;  and  Its  value  and  expediency 
can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory and  experience.  The  answer  of 
history  and  of  our  own  experience  in 
the  days  when  a  system  of  Imperial 
Preference  actually  existed  is,  at  any 
rate,  emphatic  enough.  It  is  that  you 
cannot  put  an  Empire  into  a  strait- 
waistcoat  We  tried  the  experiment 
once,  and  discovered  at  a  bitter  cost 
that  it  did  not  pay.  Instead  we  sub- 
stituted a  system  under  which  collision 
between  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  was 
made  all  but  impossible,  under  which 
no  "bargaining"  has  been  necessary, 
no  wrangling  over  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties,  no  sense  on  either  side 
of  sacrifices  or  unfairness,  and  no 
opening  given  to  charges  of  favoritism. 
The  old  system,  the  monopolizing  and 
preferential  system,  put  a  premium  on 
friction  and  jealousy,  and  thwarted  the 
natural  growth  of  the  oversea  nations 
to  their  and  our  own  impoverishment 
Wherever  It  is  still  in  force  to-day  it 
produces  the  same  results.  The  new 
system,  which  the  Unionists  propose 
to  break  up,  is  the  only  one  that  has 
eliminated  the  chance  of  economic 
clashes,  and  so  paved  the  way,  not 
only  for  a  vast  extension  of  trade,  but 
for  harmony,  unity,  and  good-will.  It 
is  the  eighteenth-century  notion  of 
Empire  that  the  Unionists  have  really 
reverted  to,  just  as  though  there  had 
never  been  an  American  Revolution, 
just  as  though  Adam  Smith  had  never 
written.  Other  Empires  have  clung 
to   that  notion   and  have   failed;    we 


have  discarded  it  and  have  succeeded. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean » for  one 
moment  to  imply  that  the  British  Em- 
pire is  beyond  the  need  of  statesman- 
ship. But  no  one  who  dispassionately 
surveys  the  fabric  of  our  Imperial  rule 
and  compares  It  with  other  Empires, 
whether  of  the  past  or  present,  will 
venture  lightly  on  the  task  of  improv- 
ing it  Among  all  the  political  phe- 
nomena that  the  world  has  yet  wit- 
nessed, the  British  Empire  is  unique- 
unique  in  its  anomalies,  Its  contradic- 
tions, Its  defiance  of  all  precedents  and 
analogies,  its  innumerable  confusions, 
its  consciousness  of  an  underlying  sen- 
timent of  unity  that  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  find  expression  in  formal  ar- 
rangements and  tangible  bonds. 
Within  the  Empire  there  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  two  Empires.  One  of 
them  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the 
old  Roman  idea  of  a  great  central 
State,  ruling  with  a  semi-absolute  and 
benignant  despotism  a  vast  number  of 
varied  and  scattered  dependencies.  The 
other,  and  this  the  one  most  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  race,  corresponds 
to  nothing  that  has  ever  existed.  If 
you  look  solely  at  the  relations  that 
obtain  between  Great  Britain  and 
India,  for  example,  or  the  Malay 
States,  or  almost  any  of  the  Grown 
Colonies,  you  feel  yourself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  organized  system.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  relations  that  obtain 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  or 
Australia  or  South  Africa  or  New 
Zealand,  you  feel  yourself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  no  system  at  all.  The  Empire 
in  this  latter  aspect  presents  Itself 
mainly  as  a  haphazard  congeries  of 
States,  three-quarters  independent,  and 
linked  neither  to  one  another  nor  to 
the  Motherland  by  any  but  the  most 
seemingly  casual  and  decorative  bonds. 
There  is  next  to  no  unity  of  defence, 
no  machinery  for  co-operative  action, 
no  common  trade  policy,  no  visible 
organic  unity.    The  relations  between 
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the  autonomous  and  the  despotically  ciple  in  the  form  of  .a  pan-Britannic 
governed  portions  of  the  Empire  are  Senate  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
guided  by  no  settled  principle  of  defer-  of  Empire  is,  in  my  judgment,  now 
ence  to  Imperial  interests.  Each  unit  thoroughly  exploded.  The  co-option  of 
in  the  Empire  goes  its  own  way,  con-  Imperial  delegates  to  the  Defense  Con- 
scious but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  mittee,  and  perhaps  to  one  or  two  ad- 
it is  but  part  of  a  whole.  Well  might  visory  boards,  is  another  matter;  but 
an  outside  critic,  gazing  on  such  a  no  one  who  has  studied  the  debates 
glorious  muddle,  speak  of  "the  so-  on  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolution  at  last 
called  British  Empire"  as  a  mere  glit-  year's  Conference  can  doubt  that  the 
taring  abstraction.  notion  of  a  Parliament  of  the  Empire 
But  things  are  better  now  than  they  is  doomed,  if  not  dead.  At  the  same 
used  to  be.  The  consciousness  has  time,  it  is  clear  that  if  title  Empire 
steadily  deepened  that  for  us  English  is  to  act  as  an  effective  unit,  some 
the  supreme  question  is  that  of  making  better  means  must  be  found  by  which 
the  Empire  for  as  many  purposes  as  its  various  parts  can  keep  in  touch  and 
possible  a  single  whole,  and  of  giving  consult  with  one  another  than  a  quad- 
it  a  coherence,  an  effectiveness,  and  an  rennial  Conference,  sitting  for  three  or 
organized  power  and  stability  it  does  four  weeks,  and  grappling  with  a  host 
not  now  possess.  Slowly  and  cum-  of  stupendous  problems  that  are 
brously  we  are  moving  towards  the  brought  before  it  with  a  necessarily 
ideal  of  converting  the  Empire  from  inadequate  preparation.  There  are, 
a  number  of  ill-related  communities  however,  many  other  roads  to  a  closer 
into  something  that  shall  be,  if  not  a  union  besides  this'  one  of  politics  and 
single  unit  in  the  society  of  States,  at  machinery.  Commercial  legislation, 
least  a  body  of  a  firmer  cohesion  and  for  instance,  patents,  copyright,  trade 
a  more  visible  interdependence  than  at  marks,  naturalization,  the  appointment 
present  among  its  several  parts.  It  is  and  activities  of  consuls,  post  and 
from  that  standpoint,  and  not  in  their  cable  services  and  communications, 
purely  naval  aspects,  that  Canada's  shipping  dues  and  routes,  the  currency, 
magnificent  participation  in  the  de-  weights  and  measures,  and  emigration 
fence  of  the  Empire  and  her  admission  are  all  of  them  matters  susceptible  to 
to  a  consultative  share  in  the  direction  a  more  or  less  uniform  treatment  But 
of  British  policy  acquire  their  true  the  most  hopeful,  and  perhaps  the 
significance.  One  can  say  at  last  that  most  immediately  essential,  stepping- 
the  danger  of  the  Ave  self-governing  stone  to  Imperial  Federation  is  that 
Dominions  developing  five  different  of  defence.  As  the  international  pres- 
sets  of  foreign  interests,  safeguarded  sure  increases,  it  is  being  universally 
and  extended  by  five  different  policies,  recognized  that  the  British  Empire 
and  enforced  by  five  different  navies,  is  cannot  be  a  unit  in  any  vital  sense 
at  an  end.  But  there  is,  and  can  be  unless  and  until  its  naval  and  military 
no  royal  road  to  the  goal  of  Imperial  power  is  organized  on  a  common  basis 
consolidation.  Only  by  following  aim-  and  is  prepared  to  act  in  time  of  war 
ultaneously  a  number  of  converging  under  a  single  direction.  An  Imperial 
pathways  shall  we  ever  reach  it  General  Staff  is  already  in  existence, 
Along  some  of  them  we  have  already  and  all  the  Dominions  in  one  form  or 
advanced;  on  others  we  have  as  yet  another  have  either  made  or  promised 
barely  set  foot;  one  at  least  we  have  contributions  to  the  Empire's  sea 
pretty  well  abandoned.  Hie  old  idea  power.  But  there  is  still  a  deplorable 
of  calling  in  the  representative  prin-  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  shape 
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these  contributions  should  assume,  and 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Dominion  na- 
vies la  the  general  scheme  of  Imperial 
policy.  The  Empire  as  a  whole  is  only 
beginning  to  think  out  Its  naval  prob- 
lem. Beyond  all  this,  there  are  two 
other  ways  in  which  Imperial  unity 
might  be  encouraged  without  being 
unduly  forced.  Cecil  Rhodes  grasped 
the  importance  of  making  England  the 
educational  centre  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  idea  behind  his  famous  bequest  has 
not  yet  by  any  means  been  worked 
out  to  its  fullest  capacity.  And  no  one 
as  yet  has  tackled  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  administrative  services  of  the 
Empire  really  Imperial,  and  of  enabling 
the  men  of  Great  and  of  Greater  Brit- 
ain to  work  side  by  side  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  Egypt,  the  Crown  Col- 
onies, and  other  Dependencies. 

I  have  thus  hurriedly  outlined  some 
of  the  main  problems  of  the  Empire  in 
order  to  affirm  my  conviction  that  more 
has  been  done  In  the  past  seven  years 
of  Liberal  rule  to  bring  them  down  to 
manageable  proportions  and  to  work 
out  their  solutions  along  cautious,  sym- 
pathetic, and  far-seeing  lines  than  in 
any  previous  period  of  British  history. 
The  Empire,  thanks  to  the  liberals, 
who,  remember,  make  no  claims  to  be 
the  only  true  Imperialists,  is  very  much 
less  of  a  *oi~dt8Umt  Empire  in  1913  than 
it  was  in  1905.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  their  record  with  the  recent 
performances  of  the  sole  patentees  of 
genuine  Imperial  sentiment,  the  Union- 
ists. There  is  no  need,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  dwell  on  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labor  into  South  Africa  or  on 
the  Constitution  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  de- 
vised for  the  Transvaal,  though  as 
specimens  of  sheer  Indifference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  self-governing  Domin- 
ions and  of  floundering  obtuseness  in 
the  face  of  a  great  opportunity  for 
constructive  statesmanship,  neither  in- 
cident should  be  forgotten.  It  will  be 
enough,  however,   to  recall   that  Mr. 


Chamberlain  in  1908,  after  eight  years 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  really  thought 
he  could  ear-mark  certain  industries 
and  say  to  the  Dominions,  "Leave  these 
to  us" ;  that  he  publicly  put  forward  the 
suggestion  as  the  ffttitf  pro  qua  that  the 
daughter  nations  could  offer  us  in  re- 
turn for  preferential  admission  into  the 
British  market;  and  that  it  was  only 
the  Instantaneous  and  heated  repudi- 
ation of  the  idea  by  all  the  Dominions 
that  awakened  him  to  its  full  enormity. 
In  itself,  apparently,  he  saw  nothing 
that  did  not  square  with  his  conception 
of  an  ideal  Imperial  relationship.  Ten 
years  later  his  principal  lieutenant  and 
ablest  supporter,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  ad- 
vanced two  other  proposals  that  were 
not  less  significant  of  the  mind  and 
temper  of  modern  Unionism.  In  the 
first  place,  he  announced  "without 
hypocrisy"  that  his  policy  for  India 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  our  serv- 
ices to  the  country  had  given  us  claims 
that  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  that 
the  recognition  should  take  the  form 
of  an  Indian  tariff  against  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  free  trade  with  us.  In 
two  masterly  speeches  early  in  last  De- 
cember Lord  Crewe  fairly  pulverized 
this  astounding  programme  as  a  fiscal 
impossibility  and  a  political  crime.  The 
controversy  was  too  one-sided  to  last 
long,  but  it  lasted  quite  long  enough 
to  convince  one  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
aster of  the  first  magnitude  if  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  views  were  ever  to  shape 
our  Indian  policy.  His  second  and 
more  notorious,  but  not  more  flagrant, 
outbreak  against  every  known  principle 
of  a  sane  Imperialism  occurred  In  the 
famous  Ashton-under-'Lyne  speech  of 
December  16th,  when  he  seriously  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Do- 
minions to  determine  whether  or  not 
food  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  two  suggestions 
more  friutful  of  Imperial  discord,  more 
certain  to  precipitate  a  rancorous  an- 
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tipathy    between    Great  and   Greater  figures  of  the  import  and  export  re- 
Britain  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  of  turns,    magnified    every    social    and 
restricting  the  industrial  growth  of  the  economic  ill  in  our  midst,  and  painted 
Dominions  in  British  interests  and  Mr.  such   pictures   of   national   decadence 
Bonar  Law's  scheme  of  throwing  the  that  for  a  time,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
onus  of  the  food  taxes  upon  the  Mln-  a  great  many  worthy  people  in  the  Bo- 
lsters overseas?  minions  were  troubled  by  the  accuinu- 
The  Unionist  rank  and  file  in  this  lating  "evidence"  of  our  decline,  and 
respect  have  been  in  no  wise  behind  considerably  startled  when  a  visit  to 
their  sagacious  leaders.    I  have  tried  these  Isles  gave  them  a  chance  of  com- 
to  show  that  their  principal  policy  is  paring  the  reality  with  the  distortions 
neither  needed  to  stave  off  the  disrup-  of  Unionist  rhetoric    in  the  past  seven 
tion  of  the  Empire  nor  competent  to  years  the  Imperial   Conferences  held 
preserve  its  harmonious  unity.     But  under  Liberal  auspices  have  been  splen- 
besldes  this  all-embracing  error,  there  didly  productive  of  good.    At  each  one 
is  hardly  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  them  Unionist  politicians  and  the 
and   manners   and   elementary  obser-  Unionist  Press  have  done  all  they  could 
vances  that  should  go  with  the  spirit  of  to  prejudice  the  Dominion   Ministers 
Empire  of  which  they  have  not  been  against   the   Liberal   Government,   to 
guilty  in  the  past  decade.    Ever  since  turn  the  Conferences  into  party  demon- 
they  became  infected  with  Tariff  Re-  strations,  to  minimise  the  results  that 
form   and   Imperial   Preference,   ever  have   been   achieved,  and   to   endear 
since  they  felt  themselves  thus  driven  Great  Britain  to  the  daughter  nations 
to  make  the  utmost  partisan  use  of  by  ceaselessly  representing  her  in  the 
every  incident  that  seemed  to  touch  act  of  refusing  from  motives  of  apathy 
the  Empire  or  any  of  its  parts,  a  mad-  or  selfishness  some  boon  which  the  Do- 
ness  has  filled  their  brain,  perspective  minions  are  portrayed  as  begging  for 
has  deserted  them,  and  their  speeches  in  an  ecstasy  of  Imperial  devotion.    All 
and  writings  have  developed  a  reck-  this  is  perilous  and  degrading  enough, 
lessness  of  Imputation  and  abuse  that  But,  worse  still,  and  far  more  destruc- 
is  at  least  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  tive  of  any  sound  relationship,  is  the 
real  Imperialism  and  far  more  danger-  habit     which     the     Unionists     have 
ous  to  the  dally  workings  of  the  Empire  steadily,  and,  Indeed,  Inevitably,  devel- 
than  the  mid-Victorian  indifferentism.  oped,  of  picking  out  certain  parties  and 
The  most  arid  economist  of  the  strait-  statesmen  in  the  Dominions,  of  pro- 
eet  Manchester  sect  who  looked  for-  claiming  them  the  only  true  Imperial- 
ward  with  such  extraordinary  compla-  lsts,  of  regarding  their  local  opponents 
cency  to  the  time  when  the  Colonies  as  wanting  in  "patriotism"  and  the 
would  cut  the  painter,  was  not  a  whit  sense  of  Empire,  and  of  thus  taking  an 
more   misguided,  and   with   Infinitely  ardent  and  purely  partisan  part  in  af- 
greater    excuse,    than    the    bellowing  fairs  of  which  they  know  little  and  can 
patriots  who  have  raged  up  and  down  imagine  less. 

the  land  for  the  past  ten  years,  pro-  One  remembers  in  this  connection 
claiming  the  imminent  dissolution  of  how  they  have  idolized  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
the  Empire  unless  their  nostrum  were  rler,  and  then  branded  him  as  some- 
swallowed,  and  pressing  each  Dominion  thing  like  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Bm- 
by  turn  into  the  service  of  their  elec-  pire;  how  vigorously  they  were  rebuked 
tioneering  needs.  We  all  remember  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  fieddon  for 
how  persistently  they  have  crabbed  twisting  New  Zealand's  offer  of  Dread- 
British  trade,  sneered  at  the  bounding  noughts    to   their   party    ends;   what 
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monstrous  and  defamatory  nonsense 
they  talked  for  many  years  about  the 
Colonial  "offer";  how  instinctively  they 
have  fallen  into  the  way  of  identifying 
themselves  with  particular  movements 
and  organisations  and  personalities  in 
the  Dominions,  and  of  denouncing  or 
weeping  over  their  antagonists  on  the 
spot;  how  completely  their  scheme  of 
Imperial  statesmanship  repudiates  the 
idea  that  what  is  good  for  Canada  or 
South  Africa  or  Australia  cannot  be 
bad  for  the  Empire;  and  with  what 
precipitancy  they  are  ready  to  hail 
every  other  development  in  the  Domin- 
ions as  a  victory  or  defeat  for  the  Im- 
perialist cause.  It  has  been  reserved, 
oddly  enough,  for  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain to  Incriminate  himself  by  display- 
ing these  tendencies  in  their  worst,  be- 
cause their  most  unconscious,  form.  I 
say  "oddly  enough,"  because  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  is  a  man  who 
habitually  chooses  his  words,  is  rarely 
betrayed  into  an  Indiscretion,  and  is  as 
a  rule  careful  of  his  facts  and  moder- 
ate in  his  statements.  Yet  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Acock's  Green — a  speech  that 
under  very  trying  circumstances 
showed  his  sincere  and  honorable  char- 
acter at  Its  best,  and  received,  and 
deserved  to  receive,  the  sympa- 
thetic applause  of  all  who  value 
candor  and  conviction  in  pub- 
lic life — there  were  passages  that, 
according  to  Lord  Grey,  and  his  au- 
thority on  such  a  subject  is  incom- 
parable, could  not  fail  "to  be  deeply 
and  justly  resented  by  nearly  one-half 
of  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  Canadian 
subjects."  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
was  contrasting  the  respective  atti- 
tudes of  the  liberals  and  the  Unlon- 
slsts  towards  the  Canadian-American 
Reciprocity  Agreement,  which  he 
quite  wrongly  described  as  an  ar- 
rangement from  which  the  Mother 
Country  was  excluded.  "By  us,"  he 
said,  "it  is  felt  to  be  a  calamity  from 
which  the  patriotism  and  the  Imperi- 


alism of  the  people  of  Canada  have 
happily  delivered  us."  I  will  confess 
—and  the  confession  shows  how  far 
we  have  got  on  the  downward  slope 
—that  on  reading  the  speech  for  the 
first  time  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  these  sentences.  They  seemed 
very  mild  compared  with  some  of  the 
hysterical  misunderstandings  that 
Unionist  politicians  and  journalists 
have  lavished  on  this  subject.  But 
the  Inference  to  be  drawn  from  them 
is  clearly  and  unescapably  this,  that 
in  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  opinion 
the  Canadian  Ministers  who  framed 
the  Agreement  were  less  patriotically 
and  less  Imperially  minded  than  the 
electorate  which  rejected  it  Lord 
Grey  had,  therefore,  every  right  to 
protest  was  promptly  followed  up  by 
and  none  the  less  mischievous  for  be- 
ing wholly  unintentional  and  the  prod- 
uct simply  of  a  perverted  train  of 
reasoning  on  things  Imperial,  being 
passed  by  an  ex-Cabinet  'Minister  on 
the  late  Canadian  Government  His 
protest  was  promptly  followed  up  by 
an  outspoken  letter  from  Mr.  W.  8. 
Fielding,  in  which  the  late  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance  analyzed  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain's  statements  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  led  with 
great  neatness  and  vigor,  and  ended 
up  in  these  crushing  words:  "I  need 
hardly  say  that  I,  of  course,  acquit 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  any  intention  to 
mislead  the  British  public.  His  high 
character  gives  abundant  assurance 
that  his  desire  would  be  to  deal  with 
the  question  fairly  according  to  his 
knowledge.  The  misfortune  is  that 
for  the  promotion  of  party  interests 
here  (in  England)  and  in  Canada,  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  has  been  sys- 
tematically misrepresented;  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  a  leading  statesman 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  de- 
ceived and  misled.  Yet  candor  obliges 
me  to  say  that  such  statements  as 
those  I  have  quoted,  far  from  promot- 
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ing  the  good  cause  of  Imperial  unity, 
are  most  mischievous,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  unfounded  in  fact,  offensive 
to  practically  one  half  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  calculated  to  destroy  that 
respect  for  and  confidence  In  British 
statesmen,  without  which  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Imperial  ideal  will  never  be 
realized."  So  severe  and  merited  and 
public  a  rebuke  has  never  probably 
been  administered  by  any  Colonial 
to  any  British  statesman;  and  one  can 
imagine  how  it  would  have  been 
trumpeted  and  placarded  abroad  by 
the  Unionist  Press  had  Mr.  Asquith, 
for  instance,  or  any  other  Liberal 
Free  Trader  chanced  to  be  its  recipi- 
ent What  lent  to  the  episode  an  al- 
most tragical  touch  was  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's confessed  Inability  to  see 
wherein  he  had  given  offense,  and  his 
almost  vehement  denial  that  he  had 
intended  any.  I  hope,  however,  his 
eyes  may  be  opened  before  long,  and 
that  the  shock  of  his  castlgatlon  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Field- 
ing  may   Induce   him    and   all   other 
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Unionists  to  stop  and  ask  themselves 
whether  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
Empire  that  offends  "practically  one 
half  of  the  Canadian  people"  as  Boon 
as  even  the  most  moderate  and  inno- 
cent expression  is  given  to  it,  is  not 
open  to  some  rather  •  serious  objec- 
tions; and  whether  it  might  not  with 
advantage  be  revised  or  abandoned. 
Towards  the  Dominions,  towards  In- 
dia, and  towards  Ireland,  the  party 
that  delights  above  all  things  to  call 
itself  Imperialist  is  taking  a  line  that 
all  history  and  experience  show  to  be 
the  flat  negation  of  Imperialism.  That 
is  a  development  so  inimcal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Empire  and  with 
so  great  a  potentiality  of  disaster  un- 
less it  is  arrested,  that  a  Free  Trader 
has  an  additional  reason  for  hoping 
that  the  relegation  or  suppression  of 
the  food  taxes  may  be  used  by  the 
Unionists  to  reconsider  and  reject  the 
pernicious  creed  to  which  they  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  committed  ten 
years  ago. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


AT  CANTERBURY  AND  AMIENS  WITH  JOHN  RUSKIN. 


On  the  wall  of  the  room  where  this 
article  is  written,  two  frames  contain- 
ing drawings  hang  very  close  to  each 
other.  The  first  contains  two  veiy 
delicate  pencil  drawings;  one  repre- 
senting part  of  the  great  perpendicular 
tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  the 
other,  some  of  the  canopy  work  of  the 
South  Porch.  Both  studies  show  a 
remarkable  feeling  for  architectural 
detail,  and  are  drawn  with  great  care 
and  delicacy. 

The  other  frame  contains  a  slight 
pencil  drawing,  which  is  touched  here 
and  there  with  white,  and  is  on  grey 
paper;  with  little  apparent  effort  the 
effect  is  given  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens  reflected  in  the 


water;  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  the 
wide  curve  of  the  river  bank  is  indi- 
cated, and  the  groups  of  people  on  the 
shore. 

These  drawings  are  by  the  same 
hand — the  delicate,  sensitive  hand  of 
John  Buskin;  but  between  the  dates 
inscribed  on  them  lies  an  interval  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  The  Canterbury 
drawings  belong  to  the  period  of  his 
boyhood,  when  he  was  passing  through 
the  ancient  city  on  one  of  his  Journeys 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  were 
given  by  him  to  friends  in  Canterbury 
in  the  year  1880.  He. has  written,  in 
pencil,  under  the  drawing  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Tower,  "J.  Ruskin.  Canterbury. 
1832.  My  first  as  ever  was— study  of 
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Architecture.      Dated    January    15th, 
1880." 

Of  these  drawings  he  says,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Miss  Fanny  Gale,  'his  hostess 
in  Canterbury,  "and  do  you  like  these 
little  absurd  drawings  then?" 

Before  his  first  visit  he  wrote  to  her 
nieces,  of  whom  the  present  writer  is 
one,  "I  am  wanting  much  to  be  at 
Canterbury,  where  I  hope  to  hear 
much  about  St  Augustine  and  to  be, 
in  every  way,  Impressed  and  im- 
proved." 

In  another  letter  he  writes,  "Of 
course  you  must  both  come  to  take 
care  of  me  at  Canterbury,  or  I  shall 
be  too  seriously  impressed,  I  am  sure, 
and  shall  make  an  Augustine  monk  of 
myself  or  something  of  that  sort" 

After  his  first  visit  he  wrote,  "I  am 
sure  I  came  away  from  Canterbury 
more  softly  hearted  to  all  the  world 
from  having  been  so  petted  by  the 
aunts  and  you." 

These  boyish  drawings  have  in  them 
the  promise  of  all  the  beautiful,  deli- 
cate architectural  work  to  be  executed, 
by  the  same  hand,  in  after  years. 

The  slight  sketch  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Amiens,  drawn  nearly  fifty  years 
later,  is  the  work  of  a  master,  able  to 
express  very  quickly,  and  with  few 
strokes,  what  would  have  cost  him 
much  time  and  labor  In  the  past  This 
drawing  also  was  given  by  him  to  his 
friends  in  Canterbury,  some  of  whom 
were  with  him  at  Amiens,  watching 
him  as  he  drew  it 

In  the  same  house  are  several  other 
interesting  Ruskin  drawings,  but  it  is 
only  with  the  drawings  of  Canterbury 
and  Amiens  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. 

His  visits  to  Canterbury  gave  him 
very  great  pleasure;  he  loved  to  sit 
and  write  at  a  window  from  which 
he  could  command  a  view  of  the  great 
central  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  and  of 
its  grey  walls  and  roofs,  and  could 
see   gardens   and    green   lawns,    and 


great  trees  and  old  houses;  but  in 
spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  view  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  its  green  setting,  Canter- 
bury had  many  disappointments  for 
'him.  He  never  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  interior  of  any  English 
Cathedral;  he  found,  in  them  all,  too 
much  vergerism,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  restoration.  Such  figures,  for 
instance,  as  those  placed  in  the  old 
niches  of  the  South  Porch  could  not 
but  excite  his  wrath.  The  carving  of 
the  present  Choir  Stalls  was  in  prog- 
ress during  his  first  visit  to  Canter- 
bury, and  he  found  the  work  meaning- 
less and  lifeless,  and  he  was  struck  by 
the  indifference  of  the  workmen  when 
he  talked  to  them  about  their  work.  He 
asked  one  man  if  the  animal  he  was 
carving  was  a  bear  or  a  dog;  the  an- 
swer was,  "I  don't  know."  The  Pro- 
fessor said,  "I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of 
you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice." 

He  surprised  a  stationer  in  Mercery 
Lane,  close  to  the  Cathedral,  who 
offered  him  photographs  of  the  vast 
building,  by  saying,  in  a  very  sad  tone, 
"There  is  no  Canterbury  Cathedral 
now."  Of  course  he  really  found  a 
great  deal  to  admire  in  the  magnificent 
Cathedral,  and  he  had  a  special  love 
for  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
for  the  beautiful  old  glass  of  the 
Becket  windows,  and  he  declared  the 
carved  wooden  canopy  over  Arch- 
bishop Kemp's  tomb  to  be  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen.  Happily  for  his 
peace  of  mind  he  saw  the  Chapter 
House  sad  and  grey  and  desolate,  but 
not  overlaid  with  coats  of  garish 
paint,  and  with  its  old  irregular  stone 
pavement  replaced  by  quite  uninter- 
esting wooden  flooring. 

The  distant  view  of  the  Cathedral 
that  pleased  him  the  most  was  from 
Harbledown  Hill — the  "Bob-up-and- 
down"  of  Chaucer— where  it  is  seen 
as  a  foreshortened  mass.  He  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  ploughed  field,  and  made 
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a  drawing  of  this  view.  He  loved 
walks  and  drives  in  the  peaceful  Kent- 
ish country,  in  late  October  sunshine. 
The  ascent  of  St.  Martin's  Hill  he 
called  "a  sweet  slope";  and  he  liked 
the  old  Kentish  cottages  and  farm- 
houses. His  pleasure  in  the  celebrated 
view  from  St  Martin's  Churchyard, 
so  much  extolled  by  Dean  Stanley, 
was  spoilt  for  him,  by  the  sight  of  the 
very  ugly  buildings  of  the  jaiL 

On  his  last  visit  to  Canterbury  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Amiens,  to  work  at 
those  chapters  "Our  Fathers  have  told 
Us"  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"The  Bible  of  Amiens."  It  was  inter- 
esting, when  he  started,  to  note  his 
freedom  from  the  ordinary  cares  of 
the  traveller,  and  the  way  he  was  able 
to  discourse  on  the  reasons  of  the  fall 
of  Venice  till  the  carriage  came  in 
which  he  was  to  drive  to  Dover.  He 
Invited  the  writer  of  these  pages,  with 
a  sister  and  brother,  to  join  him  at 
Amiens,  and  perhaps  to  go  on  to  Paris 
with  him.  Needless  to  say  the  invita- 
tion was  eagerly  accepted,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  after  crossing  the 
Channel  in  a  wild,  late  October  hurri- 
cane, it  was  delightful  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  beloved  Professor  at  the  door 
of  a  comfortable  old  French  inn.  He 
hoped  we  were  not  longing  for  the 
gaiety  of  a  table  d*Mtet  as  he  always 
dined  in  his  own  sitting-room;  but  he 
promised  to  take  us  to  the  theatre 
after  dinner. 

Another  guest  was  added  to  the 
party  the  next  day;  and  our  kind  host 
made  the  visit  delightful  to  us  all.  It 
is  needless  to  describe  the  Cathedral; 
has  not  John  Ruskin  written  of  it 
himself  in  the  pages  of  4Tbe  Bible  of 
Amiens?"  But  we,  who  were  with 
him  there,  feel  that  no  written  words 
can  equal  the  beauty  of  his  spoken 
words,  when  he  led  us.  all  unworthy 
as  we  were,  before  the  sculptured 
figures  of  the  great  portals  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  Interpreted 


to  us  their  message.  He  explained  to 
us  how  the  Latin  Vulgate — the  form  in 
which  the  Bible  was  given  to  Chris- 
tendom by  St  Jerome— was  inter- 
preted to  the  people  by  means  of  Art, 
by  sculptured  atone,  and  carved  wood, 
and  painted  glass,  and  finally,  hy 
painted  canvas. 

With  Amiens  as  an  example  he 
showed  us  how,  in  the  medieval  Cathe- 
dral, the  whole  Bible  History  was  set 
forth  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and  not 
Bible  History  alone;  for  the  Gothic 
builders  appear  to  nave  tried  to  put 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned  multitude,  the  whole 
of  knowledge,  human  and  divine.  They 
set  forth  the  mysteries  of  Death  and 
Judgment,  the  learning  of  the  School- 
men, the  lives  of  great  Saints,  and  the 
emblems  of  arts  and  sciences  and  even 
the  ordinary  daily  life  of  the  people. 

The  simple  peasant  of  Picardy,  com- 
ing in  from  his  fields  to  some  great 
festival  of  the  Cathedral,  might  feel 
too  awe-struck  to  enter  the  great  por- 
tals, when  he  saw  himself  confronted, 
before  he  crossed  the  threshold,  by 
the  Lord  Himself— "le  beau  Christ 
d' Amiens,"  by  the  great  company  of 
Saints  and  Apostles  and  Prophets,  by 
Madonna  and  the  angels  and  star-led 
Kings,  but  he  would  feel  that  there 
was  a  place  for  him  when  he  saw  the 
representations  of  the  labors  of  his 
daily  life,  with  which  he  and  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  familiar  for  genera- 
tions— the  sowing,  the  reaping,  the 
gathering  of  the  grapes,  even  the  kill- 
ing and  curing  of  the  pigs.  He  would 
see  also  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which, 
besides  being  tokens  of  science  too 
high  for  him,  would  also  be  understood 
by  him  as  the  signs  of  the  familiar 
changes  of  the  seasons.  The  Professor 
explained  how  this  same  teaching  is 
set  forth  in  medieval  literature, 
in  the  pages  of  the  "Divlna  Comme- 
dla"  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures  of 
Amiens,  or  the  mosaics  of  St  Mark's 
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at  Venice.  It  is  curious  what  a  close 
analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the 
subjects  set  forth  in  a  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral and  in  the  drawings  of  Dante. 
He  only  follows  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  taking  Virgil  as 
his  guide  to  Heavenly  Wisdom;  for 
does  not  the  Church  class  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  with  David  in  the  hymns  of  her 
liturgy,  and  exalt  her  and  her  sister- 
hood with  the  prophets  on  the  walls 
of  her  churches? 

To  be  taught  this  lesson  by  the  lips 
of  John  Ruskin  was  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  When  we  were 
with  him  he  had  not  finished  decipher- 
ing the  meanings  of  the  designs,  con- 
tained in  the  stone  quatrefoils,  illus- 
trating the  messages  of  the  prophets. 
It  needed  a  Biblical  student,  as  well 
versed  in  the  text  of  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets as  John  Ruskin,  to  interpret  each 
obscure  allusion;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  medieval  sculptors  who  had 
worked  at  these  designs,  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  text  of  Scripture  as  the 
Professor  himself.  There  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  the  popular  idea  that  the 
study  of  the  Bible  was  introduced  at 
£he  Reformation.  The  Professor  would 
not  allow  us  to  admire  the  Madonna 
over  the  South  Porch  as  much  as  we 
would  fain  have  done.  In  "The  Bible 
of  Amiens"  (Ch.  iv.  1-7)  he  says  "every- 
body must  like  the  pretty  French 
Madonna  in  the  middle  of  it.  with  her 
head  a  little  aside  and  her  nimbus 
twitched  a  little  aside  too,  like  a  be- 
coming bonnet.  A  Madonna  in  de- 
cadence she  is,  though,  for  all,  or 
rather  by  reason  of  all,  her  prettiness 
and  her  gay  soubrette's  smile." 

In  like  manner  he  spoke  of  her  to  us. 
Once  he  accused  a  member  of  the 
party  of  not  attending,  and  he  ingeni- 
ously turned  all  the  meanings  of  the 
sculptures  to  her  confusion,  especially 
the  group  of  the  Foolish  Virgins,  point- 
ing it  out  to  her  as  the  supreme  exam- 
ple of  the  sin  of  not  attending. 
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Our  English  Cathedrals  also  were 
once  great  illuminated  Bibles,  easily 
read  by  the  unlearned,  but  the  continu- 
ity of  their  teaching  was  broken  at 
the  Reformation;  we  have  to  go  to 
foreign  countries  to  learn  what  they 
once  stood  for  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  was,  probably,  some  thought  of 
the  contrast  between  the  splendid 
lessons,  still  legible  for  all  who  care  to 
read  them,  of  the  sculptured  figures  at 
Amiens,  and  the  meaningless  modern 
figures  in  the  old  niches  of  the  south 
porch  of  Canterbury,  that  made  the 
Professor  say  so  sadly  to  the  Canter- 
bury shopkeeper,  "There  is  no  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  now."  He  would  sadly 
feel  the  same  contrast  between  the 
magnificent  sixteenth-century  wood- 
carvings  of  the  choir  stalls  at  Amiens 
— with  Scripture  histories  in  them 
and  stories  of  common,  human  life  as 
well — and  the  mechanical  lifeless 
carvings  of  the  modern  Choir  Stalls  of 
Canterbury. 

The  Professor  was  always  ready  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  him  to  the 
traveller  in  the  "Bible  of  Amiens"— 
"to  stop  and  buy  bon-bons  or  tarts"  on 
the  way  to  the  Cathedral;  he  was  also 
always  ready  to  give  to  beggars  at 
the  church  door,  which  he  tells  the 
traveller  to  do.  The  figure  in  the  grey 
suit  was  well  known  to  all  the  beggars 
of  Amiens, 

Only  on  one  occasion  were  we  un- 
willing to  follow  him  to  the  Cathedral. 
We  heard  a  man.  in  a  shop  where  we 
bad  gone  with  him  to  buy  photographs, 
telling  him  that,  at  that  moment,  the 
monks  of  two  different  orders,  were 
being  forcibly  ejected  from  their  mon- 
asteries, and  that  tumults  were  ex- 
pected, near  the  railway  station.  We 
fondly  hoped,  when  we  left  the  shop, 
that  the  Professor  would  lead  us  to 
the  region  of  disturbance;  but,  with 
a  serene  smile,  he  said,  "Come,  my 
children,  let  us  look  at  the  Cathedral 
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by  the  sunset  light."  We  obediently 
followed  him,  but,  as  soon  as  he  went 
in  to  rest,  we  said  "To  the  railway 
station  P  and  ran  in  search  of  adven- 
ture; but  we  were  too  late.  The  tumult 
— if  tumult  there  had  ever  been — was 
over,  and  '  the  streets  were  quiet 
and  dull  as  usual. 

The  vergers  of  Amiens  often  dis- 
pleased the  Professor  by  their  insist- 
ence on  the  least  interesting  objects 
of  the  church,  such  as  a  bloated  angel, 
with  a  tear  on  its  cheek,  known  as 
L*wfamt  pleureur.  Once  he  alarmed 
the  sacristan,  when  the  church  had 
been  hung  with  black  for  a  funeral, 
by  asking  him  indignantly  in  French 
"What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils, 
he  meant  by  hanging  those  vile  black 
rags  on  his  beautiful  Cathedral?"  The 
rags  were  very  vile,  and  were  decor- 
ated with  artificial  tears  and  tinsel 
fringes. 

We  did  not  spend  all  our  time  in  the 
Cathedral;  our  guide  loved  "the  rivers 
of  waters"  and  the  little  streams  run- 
ning through  the  streets,  and  the  long 
perspective  of  the  graceful  lines  of 
French  poplars  and  aspens.  He  liked 
the  humble  tokens  of  human  labor  by 
the  river-side,  the  wood-sheds  with 
piles  of  freshly  sawn  timber,  and 
above  all,  the  very  picturesque  market- 
boats,  with  prows  high  out  of  the 
water — the  gondolas  of  Amiens,  the 
Venice  of  Picardy.  One  day,  when  he 
sat  to  draw  by  the  water-side,  in  the 
old  town,  where  the  refuse  of  a  tan- 
yard,  decayed  vegetables,  and  river 
mud  mingled  to  form  one  fearful  odor, 
we  asked  him  if  he  minded  it,  end  he 
answered  "Not  in  the  least  it  reminds 
me  of  Venice." 

The  first  time  we  walked  out  with 
him  from  Amiens,  he  made  us  stop, 
in  a  bitter  north-east  wind,  on  raised 
ground,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town, 
that  we  might  feel  the  force  of  the 
autumnal  blast.  We  obeyed;  though 
we  told  'him  it  was  much  too  cold  to 


stand  still,  and  we  did  not  like  it  at 
all.    He  then  told  us  we  were  standing 
where  the   Roman    Gate   of   Amiens 
once  stood,  through  which  St  Martin 
was  riding,  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
when  he  divided  his  cloak  with  a  na- 
ked beggar.    Would  we  do  the  same? 
We  answered  "Certainly  not    That  in 
that  bitter  wind  we  should  keep  every 
rag  of  clothing  we  possessed,  however 
many  beggars  we  met"  Lockily  we 
did  not  meet  any.     It  was  extraordi- 
nary,   on    those   walks,    to   see   how 
nothing   escaped   his  observant  eyes. 
He  would  point  out  the  graceful  clus- 
tering of  a  French  village  round  its 
little  church,  the  changes  of  the  sky, 
and  often  take  out  a  magnifying  glass 
to    examine   the   lichen   stains   on    a 
stone,  or  some  minute  plants  in  the 
crannies  of  an  old  wall.    One  memora- 
ble walk  was  on  November  2,  when, 
as  we  returned  to  the  town  along  the 
river  bank,  he  stopped  to  make  the 
sketch,  now  at  Canterbury,  which  wag 
reproduced  for  an  illustration  of  "The 
Bible  of  Amiens."    "Jour  da*  MpturiT 
is  written  under  it  in  the  book.     In 
the  original  drawing  the  figures  on  the 
bank   are   indicated   by   angry    black 
marks.    The  Professor  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  had  a  LouU  Qtiatorse 
hatred  of  mourning  and  funerals.    He 
tried  in  vain  to  wear  a  black  tie  when 
his  mother  died,  but  he  could  not  bear 
it  and  soon  resumed  the  familiar  blue 
one.    On  that  day  at  Amiens  he  was 
deeply  depressed  by  the  sight  of  a 
long  procession  of  people  coming  out 
of  the  town  to  carry  wreaths  to  the 
cemetery    for  the   "Jomr  <fet  t*ort*r 
Nothing    is    so    hideous    as    ftouryeote 
French  mourning;  as  we  met  group 
after  group,  some  in  rusty  black  put  on 
for  theday, others  in  long  veils  of  coarse 
new  crape,  with  garlands  of  yellow 
immortelles,    or    terrible    wreaths    of 
black    and    white   beads,    with   glass 
tears  on  them,  the  Professor's  gloom 
steadily    deepened.     He   relieved    his 
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feelings  by  those  angry  black  strokes 
in  the  foreground  of  the  peaceful 
drawing  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  sun- 
set light,  by  the  river-side. 

Our  kind  host  was  always  trying  to 
give  us  pleasure,  and  our  time  was 
indeed  delightful  in  the  comfortable 
French  inn.  The  youngest  member  of 
the  party  often  amused  the  Professor 
by  the  strength  of  his  insular  preju- 
dices; he  had  never  left  England  be- 
fore, and  he  used  to  dart  glances  of 
contempt  and  scorn  at  a  harmless 
school  of  French  boys,  because  they 
wore  cloth  cape  with  peaks  and  walked 
out  two-and-two — criminal  offences  in 
the  eyes  of  an  English  boy. 

Our  attendants  at  the  inn,  Octavie, 
the  chambermaid,  and  Dieudonne,  the 
waiter,  apeared  to  do  the  work  of  ten 
ordinary  servants.  Our  dinners  were 
always  festive,  in  an  old  room,  with  a 
blazing  wood  fire,  and  numerous 
lighted  candles.  There  was  generally 
a  surprise  of  some  kind,  a  new  kind  of 
sweet,  a  hare  dressed  in  some  remark- 
able way,  or  a  pheasant  with  its  feath- 
ers arranged  as  in  life.  Octavie  and 
Dieudonne  would  come  In  together, 
whispering  and  nudging  each  other,  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  surprise  on 
Monsieur,  who  never  failed  to  rise  to 
the  occasion,  and  to  throw  up 
hands  and  eyes  in  admiration,  and  to 
send  messages  of  thanks  and  compli- 
ments to  the  cook.  Octavie  adored 
Monsieur,  but  in  rather  a  patronizing 
way. 

Once,  when  there  was  a  talk  of 
dancing,  he  got  up  and  gave  a  speci- 
men of  it  himself,  with  long  hair  fly- 
ing; Octavie  came  In  and  saw  him  and 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight.  She 
came  to  us  one  day,  breathless  with 
excitement,  to  say  some  English  people 
"had  seen  the  name  of  Monsieur  in 
the  visitors'  book,  and  had  said  Tou 
have,  in  your  hotel,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  England.*  Was  that  true? 
Was  Monsieur  really  a  great  man  in 


his  own  country  ?"  If  Monsieur  was 
not  a  hero  to  Octavie,  he  was  the 
greatest  of  .heroes  to  his  faithful  man- 
servant, the  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings, who  was  at  Amiens,  and  who 
was  with  him  at  Brantwood  when  he 
died.  Any  old  friend  of  "the  Master's" 
who  goes  there  now  is  sure  of  an  eager 
welcome  from  him.  Two  artists,  who 
were  making  drawings  for  the  Pro- 
fessor, sometimes  joined  our  parly  at 
dinner— "the  two  disciples"  we  used 
to  call  them — the  younger  disciple  was 
once  rebuked  for  using  exaggerated 
language,  especially  for  speaking  of 
some  one  as  "a  beautiful  character." 
The  present  writer,  sitting  opposite  to 
the  Professor,  was  asked  "How  far 
would  you  have  to  go  to  find  a  beauti- 
ful character?"  The  obvious  answer— 
"only  across  the  table"— drew  from 
him  an  indulgent  smile.  He  never 
liked  exaggeration.  He  told  us  to  look 
for  a  Renaissance  house,  and  we 
found  it  in  a  back  street  It  was  very 
ornate,  with  carved  stone  ornaments, 
and  looked  like  a  bit  of  Italy  in  the 
commonplace  French  street,  but  when 
we  told  him  we  had  seen  "the  lovely 
old  house,"  he  asked  what  adjectives 
we  should  have  left  for  the  Cathedral 
if  we  called  a  Renaissance  house 
"lovely." 

The  Professor  took  us,  several  times, 
to  the  theatre;  he  loved  to  see  good 
acting  and  to  hear  lively  music,  and 
we  heard  one  quite  good  performance 
of  "Si  rteOs  Roi";  but  our  last  visit  to 
that  provincial  theatre  was  one  always 
to  be  remembered  for  its  length  and 
dulneas.  We  dined  early  to  be  in  our 
places  at  half-past  six — what  would 
London  play-goers  say  to  such  an 
hour?  At  first  we  felt  a  little  impor- 
tant, because,  as  we  occupied  the 
largest  box  in  the  house,  we  found  we 
were  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  the  native  audience;  and,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  we  were  amused.  The 
performance  began  with  a  short  piece 
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curtain    raiser — then    came    the 
opera  of  "La  Fille  du  Regiment"  fol- 
lowed by  a  five-act  tragedy,  in  which 
a   countess   in  a   red   velvet   evening 
dress  seemed  to  be  always  getting  into 
difficulties.      It  was  evident  that  the 
people  of  Amiens  liked  their  money's 
worth  when  they  went  to  the  theatre. 
The  Professor  was  quite  happy  at  first, 
and   liked   the  smart   girl   with   high 
boots,  a  short  skirt  and  a  drum,  who 
played  the  part  of  the  military  heroine; 
but  at  half-past  ten  he  said  he  felt 
tired,  and  asked  .if  we  should  mind  if 
he  left  us,  as  he  had  to  get  up  early 
for  his  work.     With  his  usual  exqui- 
site courtesy,  he  said  that  perhaps  we 
could  return  without  him,  as  we  had  a 
brother  with  us,  and  he  would  leave 
his  man-servant  to  walk  back  with  us. 
We  tried  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  him,  but  he  said  he  would  on  no 
account  spoil  our  pleasure.    When  he 
had  gone  we  agreed  that  if  the  per- 
formance   lasted    till    day-break    we 
would  stay  till  the  curtain  fell  and  the 
fiddles    squeaked    their    last    squeak, 
rather  than  let  him  think  that  our  en- 
joyment was  not  so  great  as  he  had  im- 
agined.   It  gave  us  a  little  amusement 
to  watch  his  man,  sound  asleep  in  the 
pit,  his  tired  head  falling  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  stout  Frenchwoman  who  sat 
next  to  him.    We  allowed  ourselves  a 
little  relaxation,  each  member  of  the 
party  taking  It  in  turn  to  sit  at  the 
back  of  the  box,  and  leave  off  watch- 
ing the  performance.    It  was  a  point 
of  honor  for  those  In  front  to  keep  the 
"back-bencher"  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  on  the  stage  that  all  might  be 
able  to  pass  an  equally  good  examina- 
tion the  next  day,  if  the  Professor 
questioned  us  as  to  the  plot  of  that 
French  tragedy.     AtTialf-past  twelve 
the    curtain    really    went   down,    the 
audience  rose  to  its  feet,  the  man-ser- 
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vant  woke  up,  and  came  to  look  for  us, 
and  we  were  free  to  leave  that  box, 
where  we  had  spent  six  mortal  boors. 
Out  In  the  cold  night-air  we  found  we 
were  starving,  and  knowing  how  early 
the  hotel  people  went  to  bed,  we  had 
small  hope  of  food.  When  Dleudonne 
opened  the  door  we  asked  him,  humbly 
and  pathetically,  if  he  could  get  us 
even  a  little  piece  of  bread.  With  a 
beaming  smile  he  threw  open  the  door 
of  our  sitting-room,  where  we  saw 
lights,  a  blazing  fire,  and  a  table 
spread  for  supper.  "Monsieur,"  be 
said,  "before  retiring  had  commanded 
a  petit  souper  to  be  ready  for  us  on 
our  return."  What  a  fervent  blessing 
we  invoked  on  Monsieur  for  his  kindly 
thought  of  us  as  we  sat  down  to  our 
midnight  feast! 

At  the  end  of  that  happy  week  the 
Professor  decided  It  was  too  cold  for 
Paris,  and  we  started  for  England,  on 
a  day  of  bitter  wind  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine. Under  the  bright  blue  sky, 
with  fine  masses  of  flying  white  clouds, 
the  little  pools,  in  the  marshy  ground 
near  the  sea,  shone  like  burnished^ 
steel,  the  dead  rushes  on  their  banks, 
showing  almost  white  against  the 
deep,  shining  blue.  We  landed  at 
Folkestone,  in  the  glow  of  a  splendid 
sunset,  and  very  sadly  we  there  parted 
with  our  kind  and  dear  friend  and 
companion,  as  his  way  led  to  London, 
and  ours  back  to  Canterbury. 

The  oldest  member  of  that  company 
— the  Professor  'himself— lies,  as  all 
men  know,  among  the  mountains  in 
Conlston  churchyard,  close  to  his  fa- 
vorite lake  of  Conlston;  the  youngest 
has  a  lonely  grave  in  the  far  off  prairies 
of  Manitoba;  but  the  other  three,  when 
they  meet,  often  talk  of  that  happy 
week,  long  ago,  spent  with  the  be- 
loved Professor,  in  the  old  French 
town. 

Cloudia  E.  Hole. 
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PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
'This  Is  a  nice,  quiet  spot  isn't  it?" 
said  Zachary,  one  April  evening.  "Ye'd 
not  mind  bidin'  here  by  yourself  to- 
morrow marnin'?  Prince  wants 
shoein'  bad.  I'll  take  en  to  tbe  forge 
first  thing." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind  bidin'  by 
myself,"  rejoined  Honesty.  "But  'tisn't 
so  long  since  ye  did  have  the  horse 
shod.  I  should  ha'  thought  he  could 
ha'  waited  till  we  was  passin'  through 
a  Tillage." 

"Nay,  'tis  best  to  take  en  to-mor- 
row/' said  Zachary.  I'll  be  off  early  — 
afore  you're  up,  very  like.  'Tis  more 
nor  a  fortnight  since  he  was  shod." 

"Not  a  fortnight,  I'm  sure,"  insisted 
she.  "'Twas  the  29th  o'  last  month, 
an*  this  is  but  the " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  for  Zachary 
had  made  a  quick  movement  as  though 
to  prevent  her  mentioning  the  date. 
Then  she  understood — to-morrow  would 
be  his  birthday. 

"He  doesn't  want  me  to  remember 
it,"  she  thought;  "he  doesn't  want  to 
keep  thinkin'  to  hisself  o'  this  time 
last  year,  when  us  both  had  sich  a 
happy  holiday." 

While  Zachary  kept  repeating  in- 
wardly "Forty-two — forty-two.  An- 
other year  to  make  her  feel  what  a 
wold  man  she'ye  married — but  if  us 
both  was  to  spend  two  score  years  to- 
gether I'll  alius  be  twenty-two  years 
older  nor  her." 

Their  camping  place  was  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  field  sufficiently  near  to  a 
farmhouse  for  Honesty  to  feel  herself 
safe,  yet  sufficiently  retired  to  keep 
her  secluded  from  the  observation  of 
tramps  and  suchlike  gentry  who  might 
be  travelling  on  the  neighboring  road. 
Zachary  had  carefully  chosen  a  spot 


secluded  by  a  clump  of  trees  so  that 
the  van  could  not  easily  be  discovered 
by  those  unaware  of  its  whereabouts. 

When  Honesty  opened  her  eyes  on 
the  following  morning,  Zachary  was 
already  moving  about 

"Ye  bain't  a-goin'  off  wl'out  your 
breakfast?"  she  exclaimed,  sitting  up 
hastily.    "I'll  get  it  in  a  minute.'.' 

"Nay,  there  was  coffee  left  i'  the 
can,  an'  I've  got  some  bread  and 
cheese  here,"  he  rejoined,  without  look- 
ing at  her.  "I'm  a-thinkin'  o'  goin'  on 
the  train  to  Salisbury — I've  a  bit  o' 
business  to  see  to  there,  so  I  reckon 
to  put  up  Prince  after  he's  shod  some- 
where nigh  the  station,  an'  call  for 
en  on  my  way  back.  Don't  wait  din- 
ner for  me.  I'm  not  like  to  be  back 
till  dark." 

Honesty  gazed  at  him  without 
speaking.  How  gaily  they  would  have 
set  out  for  the  little  jaunt  together 
had  their  relations  been  as  of  old!  Now 
she  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  absenting  himself  from  her. 

Zachary  had  his  back  turned,  and 
did  not  see  her  wistful  eyes.  After  a 
pause  he  said: — 

"You're  not  af eared  to  bide  here  by 
yourself?  The  farm's  quite  close — 
the  folk  down  yonder  'ud  hear  ye  if  ye 
was  to  holler;  or  ye  mid  walk  down 
an'  bide  there  if  ye  feel  lonesome — the 
van  'ud  be  safe  locked  up." 

"I  bain't  af  eared,"  rejoined  Honesty; 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  that 
she  would  not  feel  lonely. 

"No  need  for  ye  to  get  up  yet,"  re- 
marked her  husband,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  still  without  looking  at  her;  "'tis 
full  early." 

Honesty  lay  down  again,  and 
feigned  drowsiness,  but  she  took  note 
of  all   Zachary's  doings  with   senses 
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more  than  usually  acute.  He  was 
shaving,  so  that  he  was  not  in  such  a 
hurry  after  all;  he  had  only  pretended 
haste  to  avoid  talking  to  her.  Did 'he 
think  that  she,  of  all  people,  would  be 
the  one  to  remind  him  of  their  doings 
last  year?  Lying  curled  up  in  her 
berth  she  wondered  vaguely  what  he 
would  say  if  she  yielded  to  the  impulse 
which  still  came  to  her  at  rare  inter- 
vals, of  throwing  herself  simultane- 
ously into  his  arms  and  upon  his 
mercy.  Were  they  to  spend  all  their 
lives  like  this,  drifting  further  and 
further  apart,  strangers  at  heart  for 
all  their  nearness? 

But  again  that  dread  of  the  irrepara- 
ble which  overshadowed  her  in  the 
same  way  as  it  overshadowed  her  hus- 
band (though  from  different  causes) 
held  her  in  check. 

He  went  out  presently,  and  she 
heard  him  addressing  Prince  in 
friendly  tones,  such  as  he  never  used 
to  her  now;  then  they  went  away  to- 
gether, the  tread  of  man  and  beast, 
both  heavy-footed,  sounding  for  quite 
a  long  time  in  her  ears. 

At  last  all  was  silent,  but  Honesty 
lay  still,  watching  the  day  brighten 
till  the  sunshine,  pouring  in  through 
the  narrow  window,  fell  across  her 
bed.  Then  she  rose  slowly,  dressed, 
and  began  to  set  her  wheeled  house  in 
order. 

The  space  was  so  small,  and  her 
habitual  industry  so  great  that  in  a 
short  time  her  labors  were  at  an  end. 
While  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boll, 
she  came  to  the  door  of  the  van  and 
looked  out 

Zachary's  birthday  had  fallen  on 
just  such  another  golden,  beneficent 
day  as  last  year.  The  air  was  mild 
and  warm,  the  field  bathed  in  sunshine, 
birds  fluttering  about  hedges  now 
clothed  in  all  their  spring  glory. 

For  Honesty  externa]  things  had 
ceased  to  count.  She  was  conscious 
in  a  dull,  almost  animal  sort  of  way. 


of  warmth  and  light:  her  habitual 
sense  of  wretchedness  being  only 
vaguely  increased  by  wet  or  cold — the 
natural  upleaping  of  the  heart  which 
comes  to  the  young  in  response  to  na- 
ture's brighter  moods  being  no  longer 
hers.  But  to-day  the  beauty  round  her 
seemed  to  force  Itself  upon  her  notice, 
and  she  reflected,  with  an  additional 
pang,  on  the  misfortune  of  being  un- 
happy when  all  the  world  was  gay. 

Then,  one  by  one,  their  proceedings 
on  that  day  year  recalled  themselves 
to  her  mind:  the  setting  forth  in  the 
morning,  Zachary  blithe  as  a  boy,  am 
he  said;  their  subsequent  blissful  wan- 
derings about  the  mossy  glades,  their 
merry  little  meals  together.  She  could 
see  Zachary's  face  surmounted  by  his 
paper  cap,  and  smiled  at  the  recollec- 
tion; but  almost  immediately  her  face 
clouded  over.  How  impossible  it  was 
even  to  imagine  Zachary  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind  again!  Zachary,  who 
had  worn  his  forty  years  so  lightly 
had  now  become  a  grave,  silent,  dour 
companion  of  whom  she  felt  afraid. 
The  master  of  her  life,  whom  she 
never  seemed  to  please,  the  judge  who 
was  always  weighing  her  in  the  bal- 
ance and  finding  her  wanting. 

And  a  few  short  hours  at  Pendleton 
Farm  had  wrought  this  miserable 
transformation!  Oh,  if  they  had  never 
gone  there!  Better  still  if  she  had 
never  lived  there,  if  Robert  had  never 
crossed  her  path.  It  was  Robert  who 
bad  brought  about  all  her  misfortunes 
— even  that  one  happy  day  last  year — 
the  mere  sight  of  him  had  spoilt  it 
for  her.  A  shadow  hal  come  over 
both  her  and  Zachary  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  hoof-beats  of  his  gal- 
loping horse  had  fallen  on  their  ears. 

As  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  she  conjured  up  that 
bygone  scene.  The  white  doth  with 
their  little  feast  set  forth;  Zachary 
seated  beside  her  wearing  his  comical 
cap:  closing  her  eyes  she  seemed  to 
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feel  fche  soft  warmth  of  the  mossy 
bank,  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  the 
gorse,  to  hear  the  breeze  rustling  over- 
head— and  then  the  galloping  horse — 
the  rapid  hoof-beats  mingling  with 
those  of  the  cob,  its  companion,  the 
crackling  of  branches  as  they  scram- 
bled over  the  bank.  She  could  hear  it 
all  now  .in  fancy. 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
leaned  forward:  was  it  fancy?  The 
ground  was  really  vibrating  to  the 
sound  of  quickly  advancing  hoofs. 
Twigs  were  breaking— now,  over  the 
hedge  a  few  paces  away  from  the  van, 
the  figures  of  a  horse  and  rider  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment, clearing  the  tangled  growth, 
landed  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

"Robert!"  she  exclaimed,  almost 
voicelessly.    "What  brings  ye  here?" 

"So  it  is  yo  Mrs.  Honesty,"  he  re- 
plied, coolly  sitting  back  in  his  saddle 
and  tilting  up  his  hat  the  better  to 
stare  at  her,  it  would  seem. 

"I  thought  I'd  hunt  you  up,  though 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  shabby  fel- 
low I  saw  Just  now  at  the  forge  was 
your  husband.  I  fancied  you'd  better 
taste,  my  girl." 

"Was  you  talkin'  to  my  husband?" 
gasped  she. 

"Not  I,  indeed;  I  was  having  a  drink 
at  the  Black  Horse  down  yonder,  when 
your  good  man  came*  along,  and  the 
landlord  told  me  who  he  was,  thinking 
I'd  be  Interested  because  of  his  being 
my  cousin.  Oh,  they  knew  all  about 
your  marriage,  and  about  him  too:  he's 
well-known  in  these  parts,  it  seems. 
They  said  I'd  probably  find  you  here, 
this  being  his  favorite  camping- 
ground." 

"You  are  going  out  hunting,  are 
you?"  said  Honesty,  etammeringly; 
saying  at  random  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  her  head  in  her  anxiety  to 
avoid  touching  on  personal  matters. 

Robert  was  wearing  the  pink  coat 
in  which  she  had  last  seen  him;  his 


face  in  the  searching  morning  light 
looked  red  and  coarse:  as  she  gazed 
she  marvelled  at  her  former  infatua- 
tion for  him.  Those  hard,  cold  eyes! — 
how  could  she  ever  have  thought  them 
handsome!  The  full  lips,  smiling  in- 
solently now:  the  hair,  crisp  and  curl- 
ing, but  growing  low  over  the  brow — 
she  grew  hot  with  shame  at  the  recol- 
lection of  how,  in  her  childish  way, 
she  had  admired  them  all. 

One  benevolent  glance  from  Zach-, 
ary's  eyes,  one  of  his  kindly  smiles, 
was  worth  all  the  bold  good  looks  of 
the  florid,  dissipated  man  before  her. 
"Well,  I  did  intend  to,"  he  rejoined 
impatiently.  "But  I'm  not  so  sure 
now — its  a  long  way  to  the  meet  and 
its  hardly  worth  the  fag  so  late  in  the 
season.  Hullo!  is  that  your  kettle 
boiling  in  there?"  -Bending  forward 
he  peered  through  the  narrow  doorway 
of  the  van.  "Haven't  you  had  break- 
fast yet?" 

"No,"  she  rejoined,  as   she  turned 
within  to  lift  the  kettle  off  the  stove. 
"Hubby  coming  back  for  it?" 
"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said  again, 
regretting    the   admission    almost   di- 
rectly she  had  made  it. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear, 
I'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.  I'm 
uncommon  sharp  set,  and  it  will  be 
fun  to  talk  over  old  times." 

"No,  you  can't  have  any  breakfast 
here,"  said  Honesty,  decidedly;  "I'm 
sure  my  husband  wouldn't  like  it 
There's  only  enough  for  one  any- 
how," she  added  hastily. 

"What,  is  the  fellow  jealous?"  asked 
Robert,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "That's  a 
good  joke.  Very  ungrateful,  though, 
since  it  was  by  my  advice  you  married 
him.    Don't  forget  that" 

"I  don't  forget,"  returned  she,  keep- 
ing her  face  averted.  Could  she  ever 
fbrget,  indeed,  her  own  inconceivable 
folly  in  asking  for  such  advice? 

"If  I'd  seen  the  gentleman  I  doubt 
if  I'd  have  done  it  though,"  resumed 
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he,  watching  her.  "You  might  have 
made  a  good  match,  Honesty.  Ton 
were  always  a  pretty  maid,  and  you've 
kept  your  good  looks — in  fact  I  think 
you're  better-looking  than  you  were — 
in  spite  of  everything. " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she 
cried,  whisking  round. 

"I've  heard  a  few  queer  things," 
said  he,  "but  if  you  drive  me  away, 
how  can  I  tell  you  about  them?  You 
don't  really  mean  to  send  me  away,  do 
you?  You  used  to  be  such  a  kindly 
girl,  always  pleased  to  see  Cousin 
Robert." 

"I  think  you'd  better  go  now,"  said 
Honesty,  speaking  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  dignity  as  she  could  muster. 
"I  know  what  is  true  myself,  an' 
there's  no  use  in  me  worryln'  myself 
about  tales  flyin'  about  the  country. 
Good-bye,  Cousin  Robert.  You  can 
give  my  love  to  Uncle  Jonathan,  if  you 
do  like." 

"He's  past  all  that  sort  of  thing 
now,"  returned  Robert,  carelessly. 

"Is  he  worse,  then?"  cried  Honesty, 
with  real  concern. 

"You  don't  care  to  hear  any  of  my 
news,"  returned  he,  tauntingly.  "I've 
seen  your  father  too.  I  could  tell  you 
something  about  him — but  never  mind 
— I'll  find  some  breakfast  elsewhere, 
you  stony-hearted  little  vixen,"  he 
added  with  an  ill-humored  laugh.  "I 
suppose  I  mustn't  expect  any  mercy 
from  you  since  you  turned  out  the  old 
man  to  starve." 

"What's  that?"  cried  she,  falling  for 
the  second  time  into  the  trap  he 
laid  for  her.  ,4That  isn't  true,  Cousin 
Robert.  My  husband  do  pay  for  his 
keep." 

"If  you  was  to  see  the  old  fellow, 
you'd  think  H  true  enough,"  retorted 
Robert    "But  ta-ta,  my  dear." 

He  rode  a  few  yards  Into  the  field 
and  then  wheeling,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  which  took  the  fence  obedi- 
ently,   the    clatter    of    its    retreating 


hoofs  presently  resounding  along  the 
road. 

Honesty  withrew  into  the  van,  shut- 
ting the  door  and  sinking  down  Into 
her  chair.  The  scorn  of  herself  and  of 
that  fatal  bygone  mistake  of  hers 
which  had  seised  her  since  Robert's 
apparition,  seemed  to  grow  and  grow 
with  each  succeeding  moment  until  it 
absolutely   overwhelmed   her. 

It  was  to  that  man,  whose  revela- 
tion of  coarseness  and  brutality  had 
but  now  been  so  complete — It  was  to 
that  man  that  she  had  humiliated  her- 
self— her  own  voluntary  act  had  placed 
her  at  his  mercy.  At  the  moment 
when  her  choice  had  lain  between  him 
and  Zachary,  she  turned  to  him  and 
he  had  trampled  her  under  foot!  She 
had  made  so  little  of  herself  that  even 
he  scorned  her.  How  could  she  expect 
any  one  else  to  respect  her?  No  won- 
der that  tales  were  flying  about  the 
country — that  folks  were  even  ready 
to  believe  that  she  had  turned  her 
father  out  to  starve. 

She  was  so  completely  sunk  In  her 
etupor  of  misery  that  she  did  not  per- 
ceive the  opening  of  the  door:  it  was 
not  until  roused  by  the  touch  of  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder  that  she  looked 
up  to  find  Robert  standing  beside  her. 

"This  time  I  have  taken  French 
leave,"  he  remarked  gaily.  "Can't 
get  any  decent  food  at  the  Black 
Horse,  so  you'll  Just  have  to  give  me 
some.  Boil  up  that  kettle  again — 
there's  a  good  little  woman.  Here  I 
am  and  here  I  mean  to  stay,  anyway." 

He  stepped  past  her,  and  dropping 
into  Zachary's  chair,  picked  np  the 
kettle  and  replaced  it  on  the  stove. 

Honesty  sprang  up,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing angrily. 

"You  get  out  o'  this,  Robert  Shart," 
she  cried;  "111  not  have  ye  here,  I  say. 
This  is  my  husband's  van,  an'  I'm  in 
charge.  Ye  can't  have  bite  or  sup 
wi'out  his  leave." 

'I    wonder,"    said    Robert,    leaning 
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back  with  a  sneer,  "how  many  bites 
and  sups  you've  had  at  oar  place  In 
jour  time?  I'm  going  to  pay  myself 
back  whether  yon  give  me  leave  or 
not" 

Stretching  across  her,  he  cat  a  thick 
slice  from  the  loaf,  and  proceeded  to 
batter  it 

"So  the  old  chap's  jealous,  is  he?" 
he  remarked  presently,  with  his  mouth 
full.  "Think  of  that  now!  If  he  were  to 
see  us  sitting  here  together  like  two 
little  love-birds  I  wonder  what  he'd 
say.  It's  very  cosy  in  this  van — I'm 
glad  I  thought  of  coming— 
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•At  least  I'll  not  sit  here  with  you," 
cried  Honesty,  passionately.  '"Tisn't 
acting  a  man's  part  to  force  your  way 
in  like  this.    I'll  not  bide  here." 

"Oh  yes,  you  will,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Robert,  "you'll  stay  there  and 
talk  to  me.  You've  grown  a  pretty 
woman;  people  were  right  when  they 
told  me  that,  and  I  like  pretty  women. 
Even  if  hubby  does  come  back  I  fancy 
I  could  be  a  match  for  him,  but  we'll 
have  that  door  shut  There's  a  bit  of 
a  draught." 

As  he  stretched  across  her  with  the 
intention  of  closing  the  door,  he 
paused,  for  the  gate  near  at  hand  had 
swung  open  with  a  loud  creaking 
sound,  and  a  heavy  foot  was  heard 
approaching. 

"Honesty,"  cried  Zachary's  voice 
without,  "I've  come  back  arter  all.  I 
thought  ye  mid  fancy  the  trip  to  Salis- 
bury yourself." 

An  hoar  ago  her  heart  would  have 
leaped  at  this  sign  of  returning  kind- 
ness, but  now  she  sat  as  though  trans- 
fixed; the  relief,  which  she  would 
naturally  have  felt  at  being  delivered 
from  Robert  being  swallowed  up  in 
dread  of  what  must  now  ensue. 

Robert,  however,  rising  with  a  swag- 
gering laugh,  placed  himself  in  the 
doorway;  he  had  a  cup  in  one  hand 
and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  other. 

'Wbo's  this?"  cried  Zachary. 
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Honesty  had  believed  that  she  knew 
every  tone  of  his  heart,  bat  this  one 
was  new. 

She  clambered  down  hastily;  but  by 
pushing  her  on  one  side,  he  went  closer 
to  the  van — "I  know  ye,"  he  cried 
quickly — "you're  the  man  what  nearly 
rode  us  down  at  Shillingstone  Hill  this 
day  year.  You're  the  man  what  called 
me  'mountebank.' " 

"Hullo!"  rejoined  theother,  "I  believe 
'tis  the  chap  in  the  paper  cap— so  it  is! 
I  didn't  recognize  you  at  the  forge. 
And  I  suppose  you  were  the  girl  in 
the  blue  and  yellow  sunbonnet,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Honesty.  "Sorry  I  did- 
n't find  that  out  at  the  time — you  might 
have  introduced  me — though,  indeed, 
you  ought  to  know  me,  Cousin  Zach- 
ary, you  and  me  bearing  the  same 
name." 

"The  same  name!"  repeated  Zachary 
slowly.    "Are  you  Robert  Shart,  then?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  his  wife  with 
something  of  the  slow  awful  look 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dying. 

Honesty  had  pretended  not  to  re- 
cognize her  cousin  at  Shillingstone 
Hill  a  year  ago,  but  the  mere  sight  of 
him  had  scared  her  almost  to  death. 
She  was  mortally  scared  now — and 
the  man  was  hidden  within  their  very 
home. 

Honesty  felt  her  husband's  look 
scorching  her,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  leaden  weight  upon  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  raise  them,  still  less  could 
she  open  her  lips  in  self-defence. 

Suddenly  she  heard  his  voice  up- 
lifted in  a  very  tempest  of  rage: — 

"Come  down!  Gome  out  o'  that  van, 
or  I'll  brain  ye  where  ye  stand." 

She  could  not  look  up,  but  heard  the 
ring  of  Robert's  spurred  feet  upon  the 
steps. 

"Be  quick,"  said  Zachary,  in  a 
choked  voice,  "very  quick,  else  I'll  not 
answer  for  myself." 

"Gome,"    returned    Robert,    with    a 
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careless  laugh.  "It's  foolish  of  you  to 
want  to  fight  me  on  Honesty's  account 
I  left  her  to  you — I  could  have  had  her 
myself  if  I'd  wanted  her." 

Zachary,  who  had  made  a  threaten- 
ing gesture,  now  dropped  his  arm, 
standing  as  though  turned  to  stone. 

"If  I'd  cared,"  went  on  Robert— "if 
I'd  so  much  as  lifted  my  finger!"  He 
broke  off  with  a  jeering  laugh,  con- 
tinuing after  a  moment,  "she  wasn't 
as  good-looking  then  as  she  is  now, 
or  thingB  might  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently, but  I  had  the  first  chance,  'hadn't 
I,  Honesty?" 

In  the  dead  silence  which  ensued, 
Honesty  heard  the  swaying  of  her 
husband's  body  as  he  turned  towards 
her  once  more. 

"I—I ,"  she  faltered. 

With  a  desperate  effort  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  saw  his  face,  distorted, 
terrible.  She  covered  her  own  with 
her  hands  and  burst  into  wild  sobbing. 

There  was  a  rush  of  feet,  the  sound 
of  a  fall,  then  the  gate  banged,  and 
dropping  her  hands  she  saw  Zachary 
rising  from  the  ground.  He  came 
slowly  forward,  wiping  his  face  with 
a  handkerchief;  as  he  drew  near  she 
saw  that  a  cut  on  -his  forehead  was 
bleeding. 

"He  was  too  quick  for  me,"  he  said 
m  a  dull  tone;  "he  tripped  me  up 'and 
escaped  me  that  way." 

He  seemed  to  be  speaking  more  to 
himself  than  to  her,  and  stood  beside 
her  for  a  moment  dabbing  at  the  cut, 
and  then  looking  at  the  blood  on  his 
handkerchief  In  a  vacant  way. 

"What* s  the  use,  after  all?"  he  went 
on,  still  as  though  thinking  aloud:  "if 
I'd  'ha'  killed  him  it  wouldn't  ha' 
made  no  difference." 

"Zachary,"  began  Honesty  scarcely 
breathing  the  word  above  a  whisper. 
Then  as  he  glanced  up  she  stopped 
short.  How  could  she  throw  herself 
upon  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  looked 
at  her  like  that. 


"Can  ye  deny  what  ye  said?"  asked 
Zachary,  grasping  her  suddenly  by  the 
arm.  "Tell  me  the  truth  now — or  stop, 
don't  speak— don't  tell  me  a  lie!  Don't 
say  a  word  if  ye  can't  deny  it" 

His  clutch  on  her  wrist  fcurt  her;  the 
power  of  his  will  held  her  in  still  more 
deadly  grip.  Her  eyes  gazed  up  into 
his,  fascinated,  but  her  lips  were 
dumb. 

He  drew  a  short  breath,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  sudden  resolve. 

"Get  into  the  van,"  he  said,  loosing 
her,  "I'll  go  back  for  the  harse,  an' 
we'll  get  on — we'll  get  as  far  from  this 
place  as  we  can." 

Honesty  stumbled  up  the  steps, 
pausing  within  the  doorway. 

"I'll  bide  here  till  ye  do  come  back," 
she  said.  "'Ees,"  rejoined  he,  in  a  pe- 
culiar tone.  "Ye  will  bide  here,  an* 
I'll  see  as  ye  don't  have  no  visitors." 

As  he  spoke  he  withdrew  the  key 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  door  and 
fixed  it  in  the  exterior. 

"Zachary?"  cried  she,  passionate 
anger  in  her  voice,  "ye  baln't  a-goin' 
to  lock  me  in!" 

"'Tis  the  very  thing  I  be  a-goin'  to 
do,"  he  rejoined,  his  eyes  glaring  up 
at  her  sombrely  from  out  of  his  livid 
face.  "I'll  make  sure  o'  ye  since  1 
can't  trust  ye." 

She  flung  out  her  hands,  suffocating 
with  indignation.  "Don't,"  she  cried, 
"don't  lock  me  up,  Zachary!  don't  In- 
sult me.  I  can't  bear  it."  She  caught 
at  the  hand  that  held  the  key,  endeav- 
oring to  deter  it  from  its  purpose.  "I 
don't  deserve  It,  neither— Robert's 
comln'  here  was  none  o*  my  doln' — 
I — I  hate  the  very  sight  o'  him." 

"So  ye  did  tell  I  before,"  rejoined 
Zachary,  bitterly.  "Ye  did  tell  I  that 
tale.  Ye  bate  him,  yet  'twas  him  ye 
gave  the  first  chance  to!  An'  he  don't 
care  for  you — so  he  says,  yet  the  min- 
ute my  back's  turned  he  comes  here 
arter  you!  You  want  to  deceive  toe 
again  as  ye  did  want  to  deceive  me  all 
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along.  Yes,  ye  did  deceive  me— from 
the  very  first  I  did  thinjt  ye  an  angel 
o'  goodness — I  did  think  there  was  no- 
thin'  V  the  world  to  compare  with  yew 
— his  voice  wavered  and  he  broke  off, 
continuing  after  a  moment  with  re- 


newed fierceness — "an*  all  the  time  in 
your  heart  ye  was  a  fallen  woman." 

Honesty  uttered  a  choked  cry*  and 
fell  backwards  against  the  table,  but 
Zachary,  closing  the  door,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock. 


The  Times. 


(To  be  confirmed.) 


A  TUSCAN  VILLA. 


La  Striscia  (The  Strip)  is  an  estate 
some  five  miles  long  by  some  two 
broad,  spread  all  to  the  sun  upon  the 
northern  side  of  a  great  valley.  When 
I  saw  it  spring  was  only  as  yet  an- 
nouncing herself  and  in  shady  places 
one  could  always  feel  chilly;  yet  even 
then  at  midday  the  hot  air  shook 
above  the  countryside  and  the  blue 
rim  of  the  hills  was  faint  with  a  haze 
of  heat  In  the  summer  they  must 
keep  warm  without  much  trouble. 

Favored  thus  greatly  by  its  situ- 
ation and  even  more  greatly  by  its 
soil,  this  place  in  its  lower  parts  has 
an  abundant  wealth  of  olive  and 
vine;  upon  the  higher  slopes  the  ilex 
grows  everywhere.  This  dull,  dark 
evergreen,  though  it  lacks  the  chang- 
ing beauty  of  our  beeches  and  oaks, 
drapes  its  own  rather  terrifying  hills 
suitably  enough.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  merit  of  affording  a  super-excel- 
lent charcoal  over  which  much  good 
food  is  cooked  every  day  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  and  by  which  comes  gold 
into  the  pockets  of  my  friend,  the 
Padrone  of  Striscia.  For  three 
reasons,  then,  aesthetic,  gastronomic 
and  financial,  the  ilex  is  to  be 
esteemed.  It  is  also,  when  large,  a 
thick  and  shady  tree,  and  is  good  for 
nymphs  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  the  matter  of  olives,  Striscia  lies 
perhaps  twenty,  perhaps  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Lucca  with  the  whole 
of  the  Arno  valley  between,  and  the 
olives   of   Striscia   ripen  beneath   al- 


most the  same  sun  that  pours  succu- 
lence and  worth  into  the  berries  of 
God's  own  peculiar  olive-yard  up 
there  under  the  end  of  the  Carrara 
mountains.  The  oil  of  Striscia  is  a 
sweet  oil  and  a  fair.  As  to  its  wine, 
it  is  the  wine  of  Tuscany  and  that  is 
good  enough  for  anybody. 

The  ilex,  the  olive  and  the  vine— 
these  are  the  staples  of  Striscian  agri- 
culture, but  all  else  that  may  be 
needed  is  to  be  grown  there.  The 
place  is  rich  above  soil  and  below: 
you  should  isolate  •Striscia  from  all 
the  world,  and  she  need  not  care. 
With  oil  to  make  her  face  to  shine, 
she  has  wine  in  abundance  to  make 
glad  her  heart,  and  corn  to  strengthen 
it  withal,  charcoal  to  cook  her  bread, 
flax  to  clothe  her  body,  great  oxen 
for  her  leather  (when  they  have  la- 
bored long  enough),  goats  and  sheep 
and  all  that  they  yield  for  dairy  and 
kitchen;  bees,  pigeons— oh!  I  should 
tire  you  with  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
logue. There  is  a  disused  copper 
mine  somewhere,  only  waiting  to  be 
worked  again — it  would  give  the  cook 
fine  saucepans  and  casseroles— and 
there  is  iron  in  the  hills  and  a  sulphur 
spring  of  marvellous  healing  quality. 
But  of  all  good  things  there  the  air 
they  breathe  is  perhaps  the  very  best 

This  estate  is  cultivated  on  the 
profit-sharing  system,  which  is  com- 
mon throughout  Tuscany.  The  owner 
of  the  whole  (the  Padrone)  lets  out 
the  farms  which  compose  it  to  peasant 
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families  who  pay  rent  in  kind  and  in 
labor.  Of  each  crop  half  goes  to  the 
farmer  and  half  to  the  proprietor;  it 
is  as  simple  as  that  The  peasants 
give  their  labor,  receiving  no  wages; 
the  proprietor  concerns  himself  with 
all  capital  expenditure,  the  draining, 
the  repairs  made  necessary  by  rain- 
floods  and  the  works  that  shall  com- 
bat them,  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  and  so  forth.  He  also  sees  his 
people  through  bad  times,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  repay  his  advances 
when  things  prosper  again  with  them. 
In  practice,  I  understand,  this  debt 
Is  not  generally  considered  a  very 
good  one  by  the  Fadrone.  As  each 
crop  comes  to  maturity  there  is  a 
great  division  on  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  fattoria,  a  great  weighing  and 
measuring  and  entering  of  figures  in 
account-books.  Then  the  peasants  go 
away  leaving  their  stuff  in  the  hands 
of  the  Padrone  to  sell  for  them;  or 
they  can  remove  it  for  their  own  use 
or  marketing;  it  is  just  as  they  please. 
The  olive  presses  and  the  vine  presses, 
the  oil  store  and  the  vats,  being  in 
the  cellars  of  the  fattoria,  the  olives 
and  the  grapes  stay  behind  until  at 
least  their  blessed  juices  have  been 
extracted  and  made  ready  for  con- 
sumption. Then  the  peasant  may 
withdraw  so  much  as  he  pleases  of 
his  share  in  the  total  produce  of  the 
crop;  as  the  rest  is  sold  he  is  credited 
with  the  proportion  of  the  receipts. 

It  must  be  fine  to  be  there  at  one 
of  these  divisions,  in  October,  say, 
when  the  loaded  carts,  all  dropping 
with  grapes,  creak  to  the  terrace,  each 
"behind  its  yoke  of  shining  oxen. 
There  must  be  a  great  noise,  for  every 
one  will  undoubtedly  have  much  to 
say  and  there  will  be  a  great  many 
people  to  say  it  And  they  will  all 
be  burned  black  with  the  sun  and 
they  will  be  stained  red  with  grape- 
juice  and  there  will  be  much  move- 
ment of  thin  brown  hands  and  much 


exposure  of  fine  white  teeth;  for  the 
jests  will  go  about  and  about,  and 
everybody  will  be  excessively  proud 
of  his  grapes  -and  eager  to  maintain 
their  superiority  to  the  grapes  of 
everybody  else. 

In  under  the  big  black  archway  of 
the  great  cellars,  out  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  they  will  be 
pouring  grapes  by  the  barrelful  into 
large  presses,  and  all  around  the  mon- 
ster vats  will  be  standing  patient  in 
the  shadows,  thirsty  for  the  good 
drink  that  they  are  soon  to  hold. 

Some  day,  God  willing,  I  shall  see 
the  harvest  of  the  vines  of  Striscia, 
and  then  I  shall  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do  now.  For  the  present  I 
can  only  imagine  it  as  something  very 
notable,  very  ancient  and  very  south- 
ern. 

The  house  of  my  friend  the  Padrone 
and  the  fattoria  are  under  one  roof; 
that  is  to  say  the  fattore  and  fatto- 
ressa  have  the  top  storey  and  the 
Padrone  and  the  Padrona  have  the 
one  below  it  This  is  not  a  usual 
arrangement  but  it  is  very  conven- 
ient, because  the  Padrone  practises 
tlie  law  in  Edinburgh  during  most  of 
the  year,  and  when  he  and  the 
Padrona  come  to  Striscia  they  find  the 
fattoressa  waiting  upstairs  to  cook  for 
them.  This  is  not  only  convenient, 
but  it  Is  magnificent— I  remember  an 
artichoke  omelette— but  I  was  telling 
you  about  this  house.  It  Is  solid  and 
large  and  square,  with  a  low-pitched 
roof  of  those  red-grey  Italian  tiles 
which  are  so  delightful  to  look  at  and 
so  impossible  to  paint  and  its  sides 
arc  all  covered  with  plaster,  baked  by 
the  sun  and  washed  by  the  rain  into 
every  exquisite  tint  of  brown  and  yel- 
low. Plaster  in  England  Is  an  abomi- 
nation, but  at  Striscia  it  is  five  miles 
from  so  much  as  a  village,  and  the 
elements  are  allowed  to  work  their 
miracles  upon  it  unhampered  by 
smoke  and  fog  and  other  kill-joys  of 
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the  kind — I  speak  of  plaster,  mind 
you,  not  of  stone  with  which  smoke 
and  fog  prove  themselves  real  artists, 
as  any  one  can  see  for  himself  In  the 
course  of  a  'bus-ride  along  Whitehall. 

A  warm  sensation  of  comfort  eman- 
ates from  every  inch  of  this  building. 
Its  effect  is  felt  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
discern  the  place,  so  cosy  does  it  sit 
on  the  hillside,  its  back  pressed,  as 
among  cushions,  against  ilex  woods. 
It  appears  even  to  have  snuggled — 
like  a  luxurious  girl — in  among  those 
cushions,  for  to  either  side  there  is  a 
spur  of  the  big  mountain  that  hangs 
above  it  to  keep  the  north  wind  away. 
And  the  face  of  the  house  is  to  the 
fire — that  is  to  say,  the  sun;  and  it* 
feet  lie  upon  a  pleasant  carpet— the 
home  acres  of  olive  and  wine. 

But  if— a  mile  away— the  house 
looks  comfortable,  how  much  more 
does  it  rejoice  the  heart  when  it  is 
seen  at  closer  quarters  beyond  the 
grey  stems  of  the  cypresses  upon  the 
carriage  drive;  and  when,  closer  still, 
the  big  archway  which  is  to  receive 
the  traveller  suddenly'  frames  a  wav- 
ing Padrona,  how  very  certain  he  be- 
comes that  he  is  going  to  be  superla- 
tively entertained!  "Here,"  he  de- 
clares, "is  a  house  worthy  to  contain 
hospitable  people,  and  here  are  people 
worthy  to  live  In  so  hospitable  a 
house.  Is  it  well  with  my  soul?"  he 
asks,  and  his  wife,  beside  him  in  the 
back  of  the  Padrone's  car,  replies,  "It 
is  well." 

Inside  the  front  door  is  a  great 
square  hall;  logs — it  is  still  early  in 
the  year  for  house-life — send  forth 
their  sweet  smell  and  sweeter 
warmth;  one  perceives  comfortable 
chairs,  a  table  with  tea  things  upon 
It,  a  dumb-curate  with  its  layers  of 
provisions.  It  is  very  well  with  one's 
soul.  Around  this  hall  hang  on  brack- 
ets nothing  less  than  Etruscan  burial- 
urns.  For  the  soil  of  Striscia  has  a 
wealth  additional  even  to  those  which 


I  have  enumerated.  This  country, 
you  are  to  remember,  has  been  civil- 
ized for  three  thousand  years.  Before 
Rome  was  born  or  thought  of,  Vol- 
terra,  over  there  across  the  ridges, 
was  a  great  city,  dominated  all  the 
land  from  Siena  to  the  sea,  owned 
Elba  and  worked  minerals  there, 
scourged  the  Mediterranean  with  her 
pirate  galleys,  mined  her  own  ala- 
baster (as  she  does  to-day),  and  built 
walls  at  which  we  still  stand  amazed. 
So,  on  Striscia,  no  one  who  drives  in 
a  spade  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not 
presently  unearth  some  string  of 
beads  that  adorned  fair  flesh,  dead 
and  dust  this  thirty  centuries.  He 
may  with  equal  likelihood  thrust  his 
iron  against  a  spear-head  or  a  helmet 
that  failed  to  ward  off  his  doom  from 
some  contemporary  of  Dante.  For 
Volterra  has  always  been  Volterra 
aud  for  some  small  part  of  her  history 
waged  war  vigorously  with  an  upstart 
Florence  away  to  the  north.  It  is  in- 
deed an  old  country,  and  has  been  a 
fierce  one  in  its  long  day.  What  has 
there  not  passed  upon  that  wide, 
serene  landscape  that  begins  with  the 
gardens  of  Striscia,  of  battle  and  sud- 
den death,  of  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  of  remote  Etruscan  inva- 
sion and  nearer  Mediaeval  bickering, 
of  ruined  homestead  and  ravished 
women,  of  blood  and  flame  and  lust 
and  cruelty!  How  many  human  be- 
ings have  died  violently  within  sight 
of  our  Padrone's  drawing-room  win- 
dows! 

•So,  on  Striscia,  while  they  plant 
their  cabbages,  they  dig  up  burial-urns 
older  than  Romulus,  and  hang  them 
in  their  halls.  And  from  the  sides  of 
these  urns  gracious  ancient  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  wine  cup  in  hand  and  re- 
clined upon  beds,  look  down  on  the 
tea-table  and  wonder,  perhaps,  that 
we  should  squat  in  chairs,  so  inele- 
gantly, for  our  banquet  They  serve 
us  as  a  memento  mori  and  as  a  subject 
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for  our  light  conversation.  Peace  to 
the  ashes  that  once  dwelt  in  those 
urns.  They  were  the  ashes  of  artists 
at  any  rate.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
nobody  will  ever  hang  my  coffin  up 
for  the  admiration  of  bis  guests. 

If  you  go  out  of  this  hall  through 
the  door  to  the  bedroom-wing,  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  and  put  your  head 
through  a  window  that  is  there,  you 
will  find  yourself  looking  down  into  a 
small  white-washed  chapel  from 
above  and  behind  the  altar.  You  are 
in  the  Padrone's  pew.  It  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  that  I  offer  you  here.  Fill 
the  place  (in  your  imagination)  with 
a  devout  peasantry  all  in  their  best 
clothes,  put  the  priest  at  the  altar  in 
rich  mediaeval  attire  and  conceive 
yourself  responsible  (ax  Is  my  friend 
the  Padrone,  who,  you  may  remember, 
practises  law  in  Edinburgh  during 
most  of  the  year)  for  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  all  that  congrega- 
tion, and  you  will  have  some  small 
idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  master  of  a 
Tuscan  estate,  where  the  fus  primae 
noctis  was  abolished  but  fifty  short 
years  ago,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
a  good  Episcopalian  with  a  proper 
horror  of  Rome  and  the  practices  of 
Rome. 

All  in  front  of  the  bedroom-wing 
runs  a  terrace  and  from  this  you  de- 
scend to  a  second,  a  square  one.  Here 
you  suddenly  find  yourself  as  on  a 
tower.  For  below  you  on  two  sides 
is  the  falling  hill.  On  the  third,  under 
your  hand,  Is  the  Terrace  of  Distri- 
bution and  behind  is  the  house.  The 
effect  is  sensational.  From  this  point 
you  gain  at  last  a  proper  notion  of 
the  immensity  of  the  prospect  Gut 
off  all  at  once  from  the  solid  earth, 
projected  from  the  house  without 
warning  Into  space  and  there  iso- 
lated, you  seem  to  hang  dizzily  out 
above  a  tremendous  valley  that  rolls 
its  floor  like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other.     The 


high  land  to  the  south-east,  that  closes 
the  view  there,  seems  to  menace  in- 
stant destruction,  like  some  vast 
heaved-up  tidal-wave  encountered  in 
mid-ocean.  But  all  remains  still  and, 
taking  heart,  you  permit  your  eye 
to  seek  out  the  green  meadows  that 
fringe  a  watercourse  a  short  mile 
away,  and  the  roof  of  a  mill  assures 
you  that  men  can  live  in  this  place 
and  not  die  of  fear.  And  taking 
further  heart  to  analyze  your  sensa- 
tions you  perceive  that  it  is  perhaps 
Volterra  which  is  troubling  you. 

This  appalling  town  masters  the 
whole  scene.  It  lies  all  along  the  sky- 
line of  the  principal  hill  and  look 
where  you  may  you  cannot  keep  your 
eyes  long  from  it  It  insists  upon 
your  notice  like  a  snake  with  a  rabbit 

The  detail  of  Volterra,  as  seen  from 
Striscla,  can  be  told  in  six  words. 
Two  towers  and  a  long  wall.  Rut  I 
cannot  convey  to  you  the  savage 
effect  of  the  place. 

When  first  I  beheld  the  town  I 
knew  nothing  of  it  but  its  fearful 
name,  which  I  must  have  read  in  my 
school  books.  Its  history  was  for  me 
a  quite  blank  page;  Its  geographical 
position  was  settled  in  my  mind 
hazily  as  somewhere  in  Italy. 

Yet,  when  the  motor  car  after  its 
long  climb  from  Castel  Florentino, 
swung  round  the  last  corner  and  the 
new  great  prospect  which  I  had  been 
anticipating     for     the    previous    five 

« 

minutes  lay  spread  below  my  eyes,  I 
swear  that  my  heart  Jumped,  when  I 
saw  Volterra  on  its  hill,  as  if  I  had 
been  suddenly  confronted  with  some- 
thing essentially  and  exorbitantly 
wicked. 

I  shall  never  get  it  out  of  my  mind 
that  it  is  a  bad  place.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  any  other.  Tell  me 
now,  why  has  it  hooked  itself  tip 
there,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  seat 
No  honest  town  has  need  of  such  a 
situation.    It  is  a  place  from  which 
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to  descend  suddenly,  Into  which  as 
suddenly  to  retire.  It  is  a  home  for 
bloody-minded  people,  pirates,  har- 
riers at  peaceful  homes,  cattle-reavers, 
incendiaries.  And  though  pastimes 
of  that  nature  are  no  longer  permitted 
in  Italy  the  appetite  for  them  cannot 
have  died  out  Such  a  position  must 
nourish  every  evil  tendency  from 
pride  downwards. 

At  close  quarters  this  town  gains 
nothing  in  gradlousness.  The  horrid 
great  clefts  and  chasms  into  which 
successive  landslides  have  wrenched 
its  hill  are,  to  be  sure,  rich  with  vines 
and  olives,  but  somehow  these  yards 
do  not  smile  as  the  yards  of  other 
places.  The  road  winds  up  and  up, 
precipices  failing  away  on  the  left 
hand  and  springing  aloft  on  the  right, 
and  above  all  Volterra  hangs,  on  the 
edge  of  vacancy,  daring  you  to  come 
near  its  ragged  line  of  empty  houses 
nnd  toppling  towers.  This  is  its  most 
hospitable  face.  At  the  other,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hill,  it  greets  the 
traveller  with  a  homicide's  prison  that 
would  seem  built  to  hold  all  the  mur- 
derers in  the  world.  I  was  never  in- 
side the  gates  at  Volterra— God  for- 
bid it!—- but  through  one  of  them  I 
saw  a  long,  dark,  dirty  street  where 
villainous  women  In  grey  felt  hats 
moved  suspiciously  in  the  gloom.  And 
the  other  gate  that  I  saw  was  built 
by  the  Etruscans.  It  has  seen  some 
odd   comings   and   goings. 

It  is,  then,  chiefly,  this  Volterra 
which,  I  am  convinced,  gives  so  sin- 
ister an  air  to  the  fat  and  smiling 
landscape  that  spreads  itself  lu  front 
of  Strlscla's  windows.  But  I  would 
not.  on  that  account,  remove  Volterra. 
Its  loss  might  render  the  view  com- 
monplace. I  say  it  might,  for  there 
Is  a  certain  dreadful  quality  about 
this  volcanic  region  which,  I  believe, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  menace  of 
Volterra.  Here  is  the  same  rolling 
country,     here     the     same     peculiar 


"style"  in  the  sky-line  of  the  hills,  the 
same  melting  blue  of  the  distances, 
the  same  wealth  of  cultivation  that 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Tus- 
cany: but  beneath  all  these  genial  and 
beautiful  qualities  I  discover  enor- 
mous age  as  I  do  not  discover  it  else- 
where. The  truth  is,  I  dare  say,  that 
it  is  all  far  younger  than  many  a 
younger-looking  countryside;  for  a 
tempestuous  youth  still  grins  trium- 
phant through  all  the  paint  and 
powder  of  middle  age,  while  a  placid 
life  shows  its  placidity  at  a  hundred 
and  three. 

1  say  this  land  looks  old— old  im- 
measurably. Not  the  Alps  have  made 
me  so  ephemeral  in  my  own  eyes. 
Man  has  covered  every  acre  in  sight 
with  his  handiwork,  for  perhaps  fifty 
hundreds  of  years;  he  has  all  this 
time  planted  and  pruned  and  har- 
vested here  the  twin  plants  of  his 
affection;  and  it  is  all,  manifestly,  as 
transient  as  the  mist  of  breath  on  a 
mirror.  One  cannot  believe  in  the 
ordered  rows  of  olives  and  vines,  the 
roofs  that  show  here  and  there,  the 
mill  ponds  and  the  high-roads.  They 
have  been  here  so  short  a  time  and 
they  will  pass  so  quickly  that  they 
are  of  no  account  at  all.  And  as  one 
looks  they  seem  Indeed  to  vanish  al- 
together away  and  one  gazes  shud- 
dering over  a  valley  of  the  primordial 
past  peopled  by  satyrs  that  jibber  and 
leer  among  the  ilex  trees. 

On  the  second  afternoon  of  our 
visit  the  Padrona  took  us  upstairs  to 
see  the  fattoressa.  We  discovered  her 
in  the  linen  room.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant place  and  the  fattoressa  when 
she  is  displaying  its  wonders  is  a  very 
important  lady.  For  all  the  linen  of 
the  establishment  is  in  her  charge  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  and  she  is 
very  proud  of  her  duty  towards  it 

The  room  was  large,  airy,  cool, 
stone-paved  and  smelt  delicately  of 
lavender.  Here  was  no  poky  cupboard 
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such  as  is  the  house  of  English  linen; 
here  no  tight  packing  and  squeezing. 
A  table  and  three  vast,  ancient,  beau- 
tiful wardrobes  was  all  the  furniture 
of  the  room,  and  when  the  doors  of 
these  wardrobes  were  opened,  behold! 
in  each  a  miracle  of  order  and  sweet- 
ness. Everything  in  its  place,  every- 
thing folded  and  piled  with  an  aston- 
ishing and  delightful  accuracy;  sheets, 
towels,  pillow  covers,  so  many  of  each 
to  the  pile,  each  pile  tied  with  a  pretty 
ribbon,  on  each  its  little  bag  of  laven- 
der; and  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  be- 
tween the  piles  and  colored  tissue 
paper  interposed  between  the  units  of 
each  pile.  If  thus  lovingly  does  this 
fattoressa  care  for  her  linen,  how 
admirable  must  be  the  lot  of  the  hu- 
man beings  who  look  to  her  for  their 
comfort  In  those  shelves  I  read  the 
secret  of  that  artichoke  omelette.  Yes, 
and  of  a  certain  risotto  and  of  a 
certain  roasted  turkey  to  boot.  A 
perfect  house- wife  was  responsible 
for  the  perfect  condition  of  all.  Time, 
they  say.  was  made  for  slaves.  They 
lie.  It  was  made  for  artists,  as  the 
fattoressa  knows  very  well. 

Then  were  produced  and  shown  to 
us  priests'  robes,  rich  mediaeval  vest- 
ments of  endless  diversity  and  ador- 
able beauty  of  color  and  design, 
laundered  beyond  belief,  pressed  and 
folded  to  a  miracle,  laid  up  in  laven- 
der and  tissue  paper— robes  beyond 
price;  funeral  clothing,  marriage 
clothing,  christening  clothing,  clothing 
for  Sundays  and  Saints'  days,  for 
Easter  and  Lent,  and  High  Mass  and 
Low  Mass  and  every  other  kind  of 
Mass,  if  there  are  any  others.  This 
is  a  very  sacred  charge  of  the  fat- 
toressa's,  and  we  hushed  our  voices 
as  we  gazed  upon  the  fine  things  that 
she  brought  out  and  laid  so  reverently 
upon  the  table  and  the  whole  linen 
room  became  sanctified— almost  a 
church— by  reason  of  her  very  impres- 
sive manner. 


Then  we  went  into  the  kitchen, 
which  was  still  more  to  my  liking.  I 
saw  a  great  open  hearth  and  chimney 
(oh,  joyful  nook  when  the  winter's 
wind  howls  from  Vol  terra!)  raised 
higli  above  the  floor  and,  in  the  step, 
a  line  of  little  openings  where  char- 
coal tires  burn  to  make  artichoke  ome- 
lettes and  what  not;  and  all  about 
were  burnished  copper  vessels  that 
made  glorious  this  dignified  apart- 
ment, vessels  which  you  and  I  would 
set  in  the  place  of  honor  in  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, there  to  hold  the  envious 
eyes  of  guests,  vessels  in  which  these 
lucky  Italian  peasants  cook  their  din- 
ners day  by  day.  Elsewhere  there 
were  bedrooms,  I  believe,  but  1  did 
not  see  them  at  all.  Wherever  I  was 
led  my  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  memory  of  copper  pots  and 
little  charcoal  hearths.  I  was  wonder- 
ing what,  between  them,  they  would 
have  conjured  out  of  commonplace 
ingredients  by  dinner  time. 

Then  we  went  into  the  wine  cellars. 

Tou  of  the  suburbs  (I,  too,  am  of 
the  suburbs)  who  imagine  a  wine  cel- 
lar to  be  a  cupboard  insinuated  be- 
tween the  boot-hole  and  the  pantry, 
you  of  the  flat  dwelling  (I,  too,  am 
of  the  flat  dwelling)  who  haply  keep 
your  bottles  behind  the  piano,  bid 
now  your  little  limited  fancy  to  reach 
out  into  immensities  of  vinous  gloom, 
expand  now  your  conceptions  towards 
inabsorbable  quantities  of  liquor. 
Here  you  are  among  the  colossal  foun- 
dations of  the  fattorla  and  all  around 
stand  the  great  silent  beautiful  vats 
each  as  high  as  two  men  and  a  small 
boy.  The  candle  rays  light  dimly 
their  fair  oval  faces,  but  it  is  be- 
yond candle  made  to  explore  the  re- 
cesses of  their  long  beds.  Out  of  the 
darkness  looms  a  vat-head;  where  the 
big  barrel  ends,  who  shall  say?  One 
peers  curiously  at  the  dim  suggestion 
of  vast  rotundities  that  stretch,  im- 
measurable, into  darkness.  And  beyond 
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tills  vat  1b  another  and  a  third;  and 
others  face  them;  and  we  little  men 
walk  between  and  look  dumbly  upon 
them,  august  They  give  the  effect  of 
creatures,  stalled  great  living  things, 
that  wait  upon  the  departure  of  in- 
trusive* to  resume  the  degustation 
and  assimilation  of  their  liquor  in  the 
silence  that  befits  those  processes. 

In  any  of  them  twenty  men 
might  comfortably  drown. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  fine  drink.  The 
suburban  ear,  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  wine  in  dozens  of  bottles, 
listens  now  to  his  conductors,  reckon- 
ing lightly  in  thousands  of  groat  fat 
flaschi,  as  to  persons  who  talk  astron- 
omy. Their  computations  are  mean- 
ingless. One  can  grapple  with  the 
idea  of  a  dozen  of  red  wine.  But  ten 
thousand!  Are  there  the  throats  to 
ingurgitate  so  much?  It  is  fantastic. 
These  oceans  of  liquor  exist  only  for 
persons  endowed  with  the  widest 
credulity.  And  I  am  asked  to  believe 
tbnt  they  stand  around  me  in  this  cel- 
lar. Kay  then!  I  will  accept  the 
statement  because  I  must,  because  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Padrona  and 
the  Padrone  who  make  it,  because  I 
know  they  cannot  lie.  In  the  same 
way  I  take  the  astronomers  seriously 
when  they  speak  to  me  of  Interstellar 
distances.  But  in  each  case  the  Im- 
pression left  upon  me  must  be  equally 
vague.  As  I  leave  the  astronomers 
convinced  of  no  more  than  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  sky,  so  I 
quit  this  cavern  with  a  belief  definite 
only  to  the  point  of  leading  me  to  feel 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  supply  of  drink 
in  Tuscany. 

It  gave  me  something  of  a  shock  to 
find  gleaming  steel  presses  in  the 
outer  chamber  of  the  oil  store;  but  I 
suppose  that  sort  of  thing  Is  Inevi- 
table. The  crushing  apparatus  re- 
vived me;  it  was  beautiful  and  ancient 
of  design  and  looked  as  if  it  had  done 
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a  hundred  years  of  work  at  least  I 
would  not  have  olives  handled  by  any- 
thing ugly  or  modern.  And  the  lars 
in  which  the  sweet  Juice  is  stored 
made  my  soul  sing  aloud  for  delight 
Great,  pot-bellied,  made  of  red-earth, 
they  stood  in  long  rows,  each  painted 
with  a  respectable  heraldic  device; 
their  shape  was  opulent  and  worthy 
of  the  contents.  They  seemed  to  have 
grown  fat  with  swallowing  much  oil. 

Within  their  round  mouths  lay  the 
oil,  dark  green,  glowing.  "Still  as 
oil,"  say  the  Italians,  and  never  was 
there  a  Juster  simile  discovered.  It 
soothes  a  man  to  look  at  it  It  cer- 
tainly thinks  happy,  calm  thoughts, 
this  introspective  comestible.  Where 
the  light  struck  it,  it  shone  like  a 
Jewel;  but  how  greatly  more  precious 
it  was  than  any  stone  may  be!  Ask 
the  salad-eaters  of  Tuscany,  which  is 
to  say  the  Tuscans.  Little  cups  were 
produced,  and  we  toasted  the  oil— in 
oil.  Would  you  drink  the  oil  in  your 
cruet  stand?  Perhaps,  under  a  doc- 
tor's compulsion.  You  would  fight 
for  the  oil  of  Striscia.  It  goes  down 
like  some  fine  liquor. 

We  left  it  to  its  beautiful  medita- 
tions. 

That  night  1  awoke  from  dreams  of 
unimaginable  abundance  to  the  furi- 
ous baying  of  a  dog,  and  I  knew  that 
something  had  perturbed  the  great 
beast  of  the  Maremma  which  the  Pa* 
drone  keeps  loose  about  the  house  at 
night  His  name  is  Bravo,  and  he  is 
the  size  of  a  small  man  on  all  fours, 
snow  white,  toothed  like  a  crocodile 
and  woolly  as  the  sheep  which  his 
forefathers  have  guarded  for  cen- 
turies. He  is  one  of  those  dogs  with 
which  it  is  well  to  be  on  good  terms. 
A  most  amiable  person  with  the 
household;  but  not  kind  at  all  to  rob- 
bers. 

As  Bravo  was  so  busy  I  presumed 
— after  about  ten  minutes  of  it— that 
wicked  men  were  coming  to  rut  nil 
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our  throats.  I  am  only  an  English* 
man,  remember,  and  by  nature  nerv- 
ous in  foreign  lands.  I  rose  and 
opened  the  shutter. 

The  full  moon  rode  high  and  the 
whole  vast  valley  was  lit  for  my  ad- 
miration. The  encircling  hills,  black 
from  distance,  seemed  more  than  ever 
menacing,  more  than  ever  In  huge 
motion  towards  me,  more  than  ever 
the  monstrous  billows  of  a  monstrous 
ocean.  Volterra  on  its  crag  sent  me 
a  cheery  hint  of  murder  by  night  Be- 
neath  my   window   Bravo,   his   teeth 

Tb«  BrltUb  ReTtew. 


bared,  sat  on  his  tail  and  shrieked  his 
challenge  to  all  prowlers  in  the  dark. 
I  crouched  by  the  window,  shivering 
in  the  keen  air,  my  ears  cocked  for 
any  suspicious  sound.  Presently  It 
came.  A  window  had  undoubtedly 
opened. 

Then  I  heard  the  Padrone's  voice, 
low  pitched,  expostulating  with  his 
animal.  I  think  he  was  afraid  of 
waking  us  if  he  spoke  too  loudly  and 
harshly. 

"Bravor  he  cooed.     "Bravor 

Not  at  all. 

WiUtam  Caine. 
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.    .    .    .  /  summon,  age 
To  grant  youth's  heritage:1 

I  doubt  whether  the  patriarchs  were 
wiser  than  we  who  live  more  reasona- 
ble lengths  of  years.  Their  "long  habit 
of  living"  indisposed  them  for  dying, 
and  robbed  them  of  the  just  sense  of 
proportion  which  age  brings  to  us  when 
it  comes  with  not  too  indecent  haste. 
The  thousand  fugitive  links  of  thought 
which,  broken  almost  before  they  are 
formed,  connect  our  mental  resting- 
places,  and  give  them  meaning  by 
bringing  them  into  relation  with  the 
whole  vibrating  string  of  ideas,  could 
not  have  been  to  those  whose  lives 
moved  leisurely  through  unnumbered 
qulnquenniads  of  years  the  sources  of 
wisdom  they  are  to  us,  to  whom  age 
comes  in  time  to  teach  the  interpre- 
tation of  them. 

In  youth  we  delight  in  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  pursuit  of  things  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  in  themselves,  detached, 
separate,  independent  Age  forces  us 
to  seek  the  relations  of  things;  it 
changes  things  into  events.  We  begin 
life  with  five  senses;  if  we  are  wise  to 
learn  of  our  advancing  years  we  may 
end  it  with  six,  the  subtlest  of  which 
is  the  sense  of  proportion. 


It  is  not  everyone  whom  age  com- 
pensates with  the  gifts  which  propor- 
tion the  loss  of  youth.  They  who 
never  get  past  the  stage  of  taking  les- 
sons never  acquire  the  instinct  of 
proportion.  These  people  are  con- 
stantly busy  with  their  many  little 
victories.  This  month  sees  them 
painfully  learning  scraps  of  a  foreign 
tongue;  last  month  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  proper  method  of 
breathing,  and  in  rhythmic  move- 
ments; next  week  they  propose  to  de- 
vote to  chewing;  last  week  was  given 
to  paper-bag  cookery  and  the  art  of 
concealing  vegetarian  dishes  in  forms 
fitted  to  deceive  the  weaker  brethren. 
Possessing  no  standards,  everything 
has  for  them  an  absolute  value,  or  no 
value  at  all.  Black  and  white  are  the 
dominant  colors,  almost  the  only 
colors,  in  the  picture  which  life  pre- 
sents to  them.  Even  in  summer  their 
mornings  are  grey  and  their  days  are 
dull;  their  sunsets  are  always  done 
by  a  two-color  process. 

But  to  those  who  have  not  allowed 
"the  vision  splendid"  quite  "to  fade 
into  the  light  of  common  day,"  age 
brings  great  compensations.  They 
are  inheritors  of  the  promise,  At 
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nkty  time  shall  be  HgKL      The  clouds 
which   surround   their  declining   sun 
move  very  quietly  in  the  pellucid  air, 
touched  by  deeper  if  soberer  colors 
than  their  mornings  saw.  The  separate 
pieces  of  the  picture  of   their  lives 
glow,  as  the  glass  glows  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  when  it  is 
pierced  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  sun  shines  as  it  used  to  shine;  but 
the  prism  of  their  experiences  breaks 
the  white  light  into  many  colors.    Age 
uses  the  sadnesses  of  life  as  prisms  of 
great  resolving  power  to  reveal  the 
infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  parts  of 
life's    spectrum,    invisible    to    more 
youthful  eyes  which  see  only  crude 
blue,   and   red  and  yellow.      Photo- 
graphic   plates    become    sensitive    to 
infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays  when 
they  have  been  immersed  in  certain 
dyes.     One  of  the  noblest  compensa- 
tions that  age  has  to  give  is  given 
when   the   advancing   years   dip    the 
plate,  made  ready  by  life's  experience, 
into  the  sensitising  dye  of  a  deeper, 
a  more  fearful  love  than  youth  ever 
knew,  and,  exposing  it  to  the  evening 
light,  impress  upon  it  for  ever  the  eter- 
nal verities  named  faith  and  hope. 

life  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Journey. 
In  the  fresh  air  of  morning,  the 
youth  is  full  of  sprightly  thoughts;  he 
delights  in  the  Joys  that  are  so  near 
•him;  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  look  far  afield;  the  passing  hour 
is  fulfilled  with  good  things;  what  is 
past  casts  no  shadows,  what  is  to  come 
casts  none  either.  As  age  comes,  I 
think  the  foreground  becomes  clearer, 
and,  instinctively,  one's  eyes  are 
raised  to  see  the  distances.  If  hills 
rise  out  of  the  plain,  merely  to  climb 
them  used  to  be  Joy  enough;  we,  older 
people,  make  ascents  that  we  may  en- 
Joy  wider  views  of  the  varied  valleys 
and  running  rivers  before  and  behind 
us.  We  climb  more  slowly  than  in 
former  years,  and  choose  less  mean- 
dering paths.    But  age  makes  us  this 


compensation:  the  hills  are  no  longer 
hills  to  be  climbed  for  the  Joy  of 
climbing;  they  have  become  "specular 
mounts,"  whence,  looking  down,  we 
survey  the  land,  and,  looking  up,  per- 
chance "a  new  planet  swims  into  our 
ken." 

To  regard  life  as  a  bundle  of  limited 
and  very  definite  objects,  to  be  at- 
tained by  using  certain  means  which 
are  obtrusively  self-evident  to  the  man 
himself,   is  one  of   the   marks   of   a 
youthful  outlook  on  the  world.     Age 
opens  a   finer  vision.     By   unfolding 
some  of  life's  complexities,  it  gives 
boldness  and  encourages  an  adventur- 
ous spirit;  and  by  the  same  process  of 
widening  the  view,  age  causes  men  to 
concentrate   their    endeavors    on    the 
particular   business,   their   admiration 
on    the    particular    delights,    of    to- 
day while  it   is  called  to-day.     The 
young     man     lives     in     the     future, 
which  he  identifies  with  the  present 
by  forgetting  the  past    He  to  whom 
age  is  teaching  wisdom  lives  in  the 
present,  because  he  is  realising  how 
closely  the  passing  hour  is  linked  with 
those  that  are  past,  and  also  with 
those  that  are  to  come.    As  a  compen- 
sation for  the  fading  of  the  feeling  of 
aloofness    from    little   pleasures   and 
small  sorrows,  and  the  weakening  of 
the  certainty  that  all  things  are  possi- 
ble to  them — two  apparently  contra- 
dictory mental  states  which  are  often 
co-existent  in  youthful  people — advanc- 
ing age  dowers  those  whom  life  has 
fitted  to  receive  the  gift  with  a  deep- 
ening sense  of  the  transltoriness  and 
the    tragedy    of    humanity,    a    sense 
which  carries  with  it  a  growing  inter- 
est in  the  part  one  has  oneself  to  play 
on  the  world's  stage.    It  is  a  too  in- 
tense personality  which  makes  youth 
so  Impersonal.    They  who  are  starting 
on   the  race   reverse   the   injunction, 
Lmp  thv**t  to  find  thyself.    Their  habit 
of  introspection  delays  the  great  dis- 
covery; when  they  become  aware  of 
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the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
that  world  is  for  a  time  unreal  to 
them,  and  the  limits  of  what  is  possi- 
ble are  still  invisible.  When  the  unex- 
pected happens  again  and  again,  they 
are  apt  to  lose  trust  in  themselves; 
sometimes  they  become  converts  to 
the  despairing  creed  of  pessimism.  By 
emphasising  the  multifarious  realities 
of  the  world  outside  ourselves,  age 
brings  home  to  us  the  vital  importance 
of  the  personal  life,  and  makes  that 
life  real  by  revealing  its  Indissoluble 
connection  with  all  other  forms  of 
life's  manifestation. 

These  two  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  abiding  compensations 
of  age:  a  growing  realization  of  the 
wisdom  of  nature's  plan  of  developing 
the  human  type  by  intensifying  the 
value  of  the  personal  life;  and  an  in- 
creasing conviction  that  the  meaning 
of  reality  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by 
discussing  phrases,  but  by  "winning 
life's  confidence  by  long  comradeship.*9 

The  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  human 
beings,  and  the  ways  of  the  external 
world,  which  age  increases  in  wise 
men,  brings  home  to  them  the  close- 
ness, the  inter-penetrating  character, 
of  the  connections  between  the  parts 
of  the  whole  reality  which  we  call 
nature.  As  a  man  grows  older,  his 
wonder  at  the  surpassing  fineness,  the 
subtle  delicacy  of  the  world  grows  day 
by  day,  and  his  delight  in  the  richness 
of  the  world  increases  as  his  eyes 
hourly  open.  Kindly  age  sometimes 
makes  a  man  like  the  four  beasts  in 
the  Jtoefotio*,  "full  of  eyes  within." 
Contemplation  of  the  netted  beauty  of 
some  small  part  of  nature  may  bring 
to  him  the  adumbration  of  a  vision  of 
the  whole,  without  parts  save  those 
which  men  make  lest  they  be  con- 
founded by  the  perfection  of  the  seam- 
less garment  In  that  vision  the  robe 
ceases  to  be  a  covering  for  humanity; 
it  becomes  one  with  what  it  clothes. 
By  helping  us  to  realise  the  oneness 


of  the  world,  age  helps  us  to  realise 
the  Importance  of  each  part  of  the 
world,  and  gives  to  the  Individual  life 
an  importance  that  youth  ignores.  If 
the  report  which  science  brings  be 
true,  that  not  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sand corpuscles  which,  pulsating  In 
ordered  movements,  form  the  speck  we 
call  an  atom,  could  be  annihilated 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  material  universe,  surely  it  must 
be  true  that  humanity  shall  proceed 
on  its  slow  Journey  toward  the  dimly 
discerned  goal  only  when  each  human 
being  plays  his  proper  part  in  the 
pageant  of  death  and  life. 

The  compensation  offered  by  age 
for  the  loss  of  youth's  solitary,  tor- 
rential rush,  is  the  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  no  man  can  in- 
jure others  without  hurting  Mmgjdf 
That  the  Intolerance  of  our  youth 
should  give  place  to  the  reasoned  tol- 
erance of  our  age  is  a  great  gain,  for 
which  a  man  may  well  be  content  to 
give  some  valuable  things.  For  a 
growing  tolerance  means  an  increasing 
delight  in  what  seem  to  intolerant 
youth  the  absurdities  of  human  beings; 
it  means  the  power  of  adding  a  wise 
playfulness  to  life;  it  means  making 
more  use  of  the  faculty  of  embroider- 
ing the  plain,  fretting  facts  that  form 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  every  life;  it 
means  seeing  a  little  more,  though 
never  more  than  a  little,  of  the  un- 
limited possibilities  of  existence;  It 
means  a  step  in  the  reconciliation  of 
the  scientific  and  poetic  outlooks  on 
the  universe;  it  means  a  refusal  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  Pater  says  Is  the 
question  of  sBSthetica:  "What,  what 
exactly  does  this  mean  to  meT*  By 
it  the  littleness  of  many  little  things 
is  made  great,  the  greatness  of  great 
things  is  often  diminished;  It  is  an  In- 
crease of  the  sense  of  proportion,  that 
sense  which  is  emphatically  a  gift 
of  age. 

An  increase  of  the  ate  and  content 
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of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  world 
wherein  one  lives  increases  the  sense 
of  freedom,  intensifies  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, gives  spaciousness  to  familiar, 
household  ways,  makes  admiration 
more  satisfying  by  making  it  more 
reasonable.  All  these  good  things  age 
may  give,  age  sometimes  gives,  in 
exchange  for  the  years  we  must  sur- 
render. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  freedom  that  are 
increased  by  age,  there  are  four  which 
specially  appeal  to  ma 

The  young  man  who  takes  a  serious 
view  of  life  is  greatly  troubled  with 
conscientious  calls  to  undertake  this 
or  that  duty,  to  enter  on  such  or  such 
a  course  of  conduct.  His  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
him  from  the  flattering  fancy  that 
the  world  has  been  ordered  specially 
for  him.  Not  having  realized  that 
part  of  his  human  business  is  to  make 
reality,  and  persuaded  that  all  things 
are  possible  for  him,  he  magnifies  the 
call  of  special  circumstances  till  it  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  plunges  into  needless  difficul- 
ties that  may  lead  to  cheap  martyr- 
doms. By  Increasing  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion, age  frees  us  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  conscientious  calls,  and 
shows  us  that  they  are  often  only 
financial  temptations. 

The  shortsightedness  of  youth  some- 
times produces  obstinacy  in  little 
things,  what  in  Scotland  we  call  dour- 
ness.  That  kind  of  obstinacy,  pardon- 
able in  the  young,  is  supremely  foolish 
in  the  old.  Not  that  all  little  things 
are  diminished  by  growing  years;  but 
that,  as  age  advances,  it  helps  us  to 
let  the  trifling  things  pass  without 
concern.  The  mentally  obstinate  man 
goes  about  with  a  packet  of  labels  In  his 
pocket;  he  never  hesitates  to  affix  the 
proper  label  to  each  piece  of  his  own  or 
another's  Intellectual  luggage.  It  is 
only  by  long-continued  warm  intimacy 


with  the  facts  of  life  that  one  realizes 
the  stupidity  of  constant  labelling. 
In  youth  we  delight  in  intellectualistic 
definitions;  the  rules  of  former  logic 
are  a  joy,  because,  like  hard  grind- 
stones, they  cause  sparks  to  fly  when 
a  young  man  lays  the  edge  of  his  wit 
against  them.  Definitions  and  logical 
necessities  are  great  producers  of  men- 
tal obstinacy.  Age  tends  to  free  us  from 
intellectual  dourness,  and,  by  doing  so, 
discourages  the  manufacture  and  ap- 
plication of  labels.  You  may,  if  you 
like,  say  it  is  all  mental  laziness.  Put 
on  your  label  by  all  means;  the  travel- 
ler may  give  you  a  tip  for  your  trouble. 
It  is  the  contents  of  the  box  he  wants 
to  use  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

The  formula,  Of  course  it  must  be  so, 
for  that  stands  to  reason,  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  those  on  whom  age  has  not 
bestowed  its  gift  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  freedom.  The  assertion 
gives  to  him  who  makes  it,  in  a  con- 
vincing tone  and  with  an  authoritative 
gesture,  the  appearance  of  appealing  to 
some  great  principle,  some  wide  gener- 
alization; the  words  seem  to  lift  one 
out  of  the  worn  ruts  of  daily  traffic  to 
some  high  road  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  is  only  a  phrase.  It  is  used 
most  commonly  by  people  whose  intel- 
lectual pathway  is  illuminated  by  Lilli- 
putian rushlights,  on  whose  coat-of- 
arms  the  mole  is  rampant  Reason, 
the  standard  to  which  the  appeal  is 
made,  savors  too  much  of  the  absolute 
to  be  useful  as  a  measure  of  human 
affairs.  The  freedom  which  age  in- 
creases includes  deliverance  from  the 
tyranny  of  Impossible  standards.  Each 
added  year  of  a  man's  life  should  add 
something  to  the  freedom  wherewith  he 
uses  standards  of  intellectual,  moral, 
and  emotional  well-being.  Age  should 
teach  a  man  that  a  standard  is  a  se- 
lected quantity  of  this  or  that  thing 
in  terms  of  which  other  quantities  of 
the  same  thing  are  measured.  A  fa- 
vorite     argument     of     inaccurately- 
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minded  people  runs  thus:  By  saying 
that  this  action  is  better  than  that, 
this  ideal  higher  than  the  other,  yon 
admit  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
standard  of  goodness,  an  absolute  ideal 
which  measures  all  ideals;  to  declare 
that  one  thing  is  better  than  another 
is  to  declare  that  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  best;  to  measure  degrees 
of  goodness  and  of  highness,  you  must 
know  the  best  and  the  highest.  To 
my  thinking,  the  argument  is  utterly 
fallacious.  In  physical  science,  one  is 
constantly  measuring  quantities  of  all 
kinds  by  standards  which  are  purely 
relative  to  the  quantities  measured 
and  to  one  another.  To  attempt  to 
think  of  an  absolute  standard  of 
length  makes  the  brain  reel;  that  way 
madness  lies.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  French  people  were  very  young. 
They  determined  to  have  a  new  and 

an  absolute  standard  of  length.  A 
commission  of  mathematical  physicists 
measured  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  is,  the  distance  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Pole,  and  con- 
structed a  bar  of  metal  the  length  of 
which,  under  defined  conditions,  they 
declared  to  be  exactly  one  ten-mil- 
lionth of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  That 
standard  they  took  to  be  an  absolute 
standard  of  length;  they  called  it  a 
metre.  The  youthful  French  nation 
rejoiced  in  their  new,  absolute  stand- 
ard. More  accurate  measurements 
have  proved  that  the  standard  metre — 
that  Is,  the  bar  of  metal  preserved  at 
Paris— does  not  measure  exactly  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  length  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian.  But  the  exceeding 
usefulness  of  the  metre  as  a  standard 
is  unaffected  by  this  discovery.  The 
metre  never  was,  never  could  be,  an 
absolute  standard  of  length,  because 
the  words  absolute  standard  of  length 
have  no  meaning.  Experience  teaches 
the  futility  of  seeking  absolute  stand- 
ards. Age  should  stop  our  going  after 
that  wandering  fire. 


The  fourth  kind  of  freedom  which 
one  may  reasonably  look  for  as  one  of 
the  compensations  of  age  is  freedom 
from  being  too  easily  bored.       Later 
youth  and  middle  age  are  the  seasons 
wherein   one  suffers   most  from    tbe 
boredom  of  persons  and  the  boredom 
of      circumstances.        Youth     dashes 
through  these   wearinesses  and    goes 
about  its  business  unscathed.    Charles 
Lamb  cut  from  his  coat  the  barton 
which  Coleridge  had  seized  when  he 
began,  one  morning,  to  discourse  of 
"all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
a  good  many  in  neither,"  and  found 
Coleridge  still  monologuing,  with  the 
button  in  his  hand,  when  he  retained 
from  town  in  the  evening.     That  is 
the  way  of  the  young.     The  middle- 
aged  dare  not  use  such  drastic  meth- 
ods.   Age  discovers  a  less  incisive  cut 
The  older  man  says,  with  Rosalind,  *T 
had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me 
merry   than   experience  to   make    me 
sad."     If  he  has  travelled  wisely  on 
life's  journey,  he  will  add  a  new  note 
to   his    admiration   of   the   exceeding 
strangeness  of  nature's  works,   when 
he  meets  one  of  those  whom  the  Apos- 
tle had  learned  to  "suffer  gladly,"  or 
finds    himself   in   circumstances   ***** 
would  depress  the  spirit  of  a  less  ad- 
venturous wayfarer.     It  is  when   be 
cannot  escape  a  bore,  when  he  begins 
to  fear  that  the  pettiness  of  his  imme- 
diate  surroundings    may    produce    in 
him  a  listlessness  of  spirit,  that  the 
exhilaration  which  age  alone  can  give* 
by  its  power  of  widening  the  vision, 
enables  a  man  to  answer  Touchstone's 
question,    "Hast    any    philosophy    In 
thee,  shepherd?"  by  a  joyous  affirma- 
tive.    It  is  then  that  true  wisdom, 
learned  by  close  contact  with  the  di- 
verse facts  of  life,  transmutes  appear- 
ance into  reality,  fringes  the  common- 
place  with   rare  embroideries,   turns 
over   before  the  pleased  philosopher 
another  page  of  the  book    of  nature** 
surprises. 
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I  have  said  that  age  intensifies  the 
joy  of  living,  puts  more  meaning  into 
familiar  things,  makes  admiration 
deeper  by  making  it  more  reasonable. 
I  would  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this 
threefold  expression  of  the  compen- 
sating charity  of  age. 

The  active  rest  of  age  is  nature's 
payment  for  the  loss  of  youth's  rest- 
less inaction.    "In  the  gathered  inten- 
sity brought  to  the  grey  of  the  hills/' 
the  older  man  sees  the  working  of  the 
law  that  change,  action,  becoming,  are 
the  marks  of  life.    Accepting  this  law, 
not  only  because  he  must,  but  also 
because  of  the  freedom  it  gives  him 
from  the  inglorious  quest  of  completed 
endeavor  and  listless  rest,  he  grows 
into    energetic    sympathy    with    the 
hasteless  Joy  of  nature.      It  Is  thus 
that  a  greater  joy  of  living  comes  to 
the  old.      The  more  he  realizes  that 
"nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before," 
the  more  does  he  discover  that  happi- 
ness consists,  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  a  man  possesses,  a  possession 
which  brings  onjy  "sad  satiety,"  but 
in  the  variety  of  Interests  he  makes 
life  give,  in  the  ever-changing  aspects 
of  the  moving  pageant.  It  is  true  that 
the  transltoriness  of  his  own  hopes, 
and  joys,  and  sorrows  adds  something 
of  melancholy  to  an  old  man's  outlook. 
But  that  melancholy  need  not  be  ig- 
noble or  dispiriting;  it  may   be  con- 
sistent with  a  sure  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  a  sweetening  memory  of  the 
past,  a  sober  hope  for  the  future.    It 
is  intellectual  and  emotional  inertness, 
lazily    asking    escape    from    change, 
which  produces  coldness  of  heart,  the 
most  fatal  disease  that  afflicts  human- 
ity.   The  brooding  sense  of  transltori- 
ness  that    grows    with    the    growing 
years  sometimes  renders  mystical  one's 
admiration   of   the   wonderfulness   of 
the  world,  by  filling  it  with  "the  hun- 
ger for  eternity."    Only  by  accustom- 
ing oneself  to  live  in  the  flux  of  events 
can  one  hope  that  age  will  bring  the 


everyday  duties  of  the  common  life  into 
their  true  perspective.  To  him  whose 
mind  and  heart  are  alert  and  active, 
the,  years  reveal,  at  times,  that  the 
paths  to  fairyland  lie  very  near  the 
familiar  household  ways.  The  little 
dangers  of  daily  life  become  less  fear- 
ful as  age  strengthens  the  habit  of 
hopefulness,  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
contemplation  of  never-ceasing  change. 
It  was  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  an 
old  man  that  the  eyes  of  Ellsha's 
young  servant  were  opened  to  see  that 
"the  mountain  is  full  of  chariots  and 
horses  of  fire." 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  the  best 
compensation  which  age  can  give. 
Age  replaces  the  young  man's  uncer- 
tain pursuit  of  reality,  his  uncriticised 
conviction  that  reality  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  attenuated  regions  of  pure 
intellectualism,  by  a  gradual  revelation 
of  the  secret,  that  the  one  means  of 
grasping  the  real  is  the  wise  use  of 
all  the  experiences  of  life. 

In  the  addition  that  he  made  to  the 
song  which  Amiens  sang  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  Jacques  changed  the  refrain, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither!  to 
Dwxtome,  ducdame,  duedamel  To  the 
question,  "What's  that  ducdame?"  he 
replied,  "'Tis  a  Greek  Invocation  to 
call  fools  into  a  circle." 

Among  the  good  things  that  age 
gives  is  the  power  of  refusing  the  call 
of  the  philosopher  into  a  circle,  by 
turning  round  wherein  one  becomes 
mentally  giddy,  and  so  confused  that 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  longings  and  sadnesses  of 
life,  seem  only  ripples  on  a  painted 
ocean  the  philosopher  calls  reality, 
whereon  no  craft  built  by  human 
hands  can  ever  embark.  Age  frees 
some  of  us  from  the  fear  which  haunts 
many  younger  men,  that  reality  is  a 
far-off,  changeless,  passionless  state, 
constructed  by  the  pure  Intellect  from 
the  materials  supplied  by  logical  defini- 
tions, and   that,   therefore,  love  .is  fl 
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dream;  hope,  a  phantasy;  admiration, 
an  illusion;  knowledge,  a  useless  thing; 
£he  up-springing  of  new  interests  in  a 
life  so  soon  to  cease,  a  weariness  and 
a   worry.       The    "ducdame"   of   the 
youthful   philosopher   who   holds   the 
monopoly  of  reality  is  essence,  substance, 
efficacious  force.     The  invocation   has 
been  successful.    The  circle  is  paced 
by  many.    When  one  escapes,  one  ad- 
mires and  wonders  at  the  power  of 
words.     Looking  back  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  age,  one  is  driven  to 
the    conclusion    that    no    intellectual 
clarity,     no     emotional     impulse,     is 
gained  by  supposing,  as  one  used  to 
suppose,  that  the  realness  of  a  thing 
exists  in  an  unchanging  and  unchange- 
able substratum,  which  acts  as  a  sup- 
port of  what  we  call  sensible  proper- 
ties; one  discovers  that  the  rejection 
of  that  substratum  is  a  necessary  step 
to  the  realization  of  the  reality  of  the 
external  world.     When  we  recall  the 
unreal  show  of  reality  that  was  given 
to    things    outside   ourselves    by    the 
intellectualistic  notion  of  an  efficacious 
force    emanating   from    an    unknown 
something  that  somehow  existed  some- 
where, we  again  admire  and  wonder 
at  the  power  of  words.      How  thin, 
how  skinny  that  pale  phantom  looks, 
now  that  age  is  bringing  us  into  warm 
contact  with  the  sustaining  facts  of 
life,   and  is  teaching  us  the  art  of 
evaluating  these  real  things.    Freedom 
brings    wonder;    wonder    that,    even 
when  young,  we  should  have  mistaken 
for  a  constraining  reality  the  shivering 
ghost  which  some  philosophers  fondly 
fancy  they  have  endowed  with  life  by 
giving  it  a  name. 

We  were  sure  once  that  the  passive 
abstraction  named  substance  was  a 
great  triumph  of  constructive  thought, 
far  more  real  than  all  the  productive 
realities  which  glow  and  gleam  in  our 
eyes  now  age  has  opened  them,  and 
mould  our  lives  now  age  has  given  us 
liberty. 


Age  inverts  the  meaning  of  the  worft 
real.  Youth  sought  a  reality  that 
could  not  be  grasped  by  human  ex- 
perience. 
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It  yearned,  *Nor  Jove  nor.  Mars'; 
Mine    be    some    figured    flame    that 
blends,  transcends  them  all." 

Youth  gave  a  glow  to  its  extra-hu- 
man, unreal  realities  by  calling  them 
spiritual.  Age  reaches  the  streets  of 
the  spiritual  city  by  walking  on  the 
earthly  roads  that  lead  thither. 
Youth  Insists  that  the  real  cannot  be 
spiritual  except  it  be  separated  by  a 
deep  ditch  from  what  is  natural. 
When  we  were  young,  we  digged 
ditches;  now  we  are  old,  we  fill  them 
up.  When  we  were  young,  we  entered 
the  realm  of  romance  only  by  leaping 
the  ditches  we  ourselves  had  made; 
now  we  are  old,  we  wander  easily  in- 
to the  fairyland  where  things  are  real 
It  was  young  Rosalind  who  sighed: 

"How  full  of  burrs  is  this  work-a-day 
world!" 

The  aged  Lear  could  say: 

MI  pray  you  now  forget  and  forgive." 
By  bringing  us  into  close  touch  with 
the  real  joys  and  gladnesses  of  life, 
and  also  with  its  real  sorrows  and 
troubles,  age  does  for  us  two  great 
services:  it  shows  that  loves  and  fears, 
hopes  and  doubts,  admirations  and 
apathies,  are  of  the  same  order  of  re- 
ality; and,  if  we  receive  its  Illumina- 
tion, age  gives  the  power  of  making 
love  more  real  than  fear,  hope  more 
warm  than  doubt,  admiration  more 
constraining  than  apathy.  If  sorrows 
and  troubles  and  anxieties  are  put 
aside  as  unrealities,  the  sting  of  reality 
is,  sooner  or  later,  taken  out  of  the 
courage,  the  joyousness,  the  quiet- 
nesses of  life.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  experience  that  an  unexpected  rev* 
elation  of  beauty  in  some  common 
thing  produces  an  emotional  wave, 
which  in  its   forward   rush  Is  pure 
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pleasure,  but  In  Its  backward  fall 
makes  a  low,  sad  sound.  The  reality 
of  the  sadness  is  needed  to  fulfil  the 
reality  of  the  Joy.  Is  that  the  reason 
of  men's  so  strange  a  dread  of  beauty? 
Pure  comedy  Is  never  far  from  trag- 
edy, because  it  is  never  far  from  real 
life.  Meredith  says,"If  life  be  likened 
to  the  comedy  of  Moliere,  there  is  no 
scandal  in  the  comparison." 

In  youth  only  the  whole  is  real.  In 
youth  We  would  grasp  reality  by  seis- 
ing some  clear-cut,  intellectual  con- 
ception of  the  universe. 


H 


Oh.  such  a  life  as  [we]  resolved  to 

live, 
When  [we]  had  learned  It" 
Happily,  we  failed.  If  the  whole  of  life 
could  be  seized  and  held  by  human 
experience,  it  might  be  found  so  in- 
tensely pleasant,  or  so  overpoweringly 
painful  for  us,  that  life  would  fail. 
Age  comes  with  its  blessed  power  of 
widening  and  deepening  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  parts  of  the  whole,  and, 
by  making  these  parts  intensely  real, 
adding  boldness  to  the  adventures  of 
our  imagination.  It  is  when  the  parts 
of  life  cease  to  be  trivial  that  they 
become  fringed  with  infinite  possibili- 
ties. 

And  it  is  also  by  feeling  warmly  the 
realness  of  life's  little  hopes  and  fears, 
life's  small  cares  and  passing  Joys, 
that  we  come  to  realize  at  once  the 
greatness  of  some  of  these  things,  and 
the  trivialness  of  some  things  which 
once  were  all-important.  Age  may 
add  to  a  man's  faculties  the  power  of 
advancing  gradually  towards  some  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  realization  of 
life  as  a  whole,  by  causing  him  to  stay 
his  steps  for  a  time  In  each  particular 
foothold  he  has  cut  for  his  support.  By 
testing  the  security  of  every  stopping- 
place,  he  discovers  that  some  are  to  be 

Th«  Oontemporaiy  Rerlew. 


trusted  and  some  to  be  passed  over. 
Advancing  thus,  he  learns  to  sit 
lightly  to  much  that  used  to  bear  him 
down;  he  learns  one  of  life's  great  les- 
sons, to  take  many  things  with  a  light 
hand.  And  advancing  thus,  as  he 
grows  older  a  man  comforts  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  reach 
exceeds  his  grasp,  that  by  reaching 
forward  be  will  grasp  more,  and  yet — 
one  of  the  most  delightful  thoughts 
which  age  intensifies — he  will  never 
grasp  the  whole;  for  -he  Is  being 
taught  that  what  he  names  the  whole 
of  life  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  uni- 
verse of  God. 

This  tested  progress  toward  a  more 
comprehensive  reality,  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  real  things  which  'help  us 
in  our  lives,  gives  to  ideas  their  power 
as  the  great  driving  energies  of  hu- 
manity in  its  real  struggle  with  its 
real  environment  True  ideas,  like  all 
other  human  goods,  become  more  real 
the  more  they  are  used.  Like  aero- 
planes, they  cannot  fly  till  they  have 
run  swiftly  along  the  homely  earth. 
They  are  nourished  by  the  common 
necessities  of  our  common  life,  and 
they  transmute  what  they  feed  on  into 
universal  truths.  When  age  has 
taught  us  the  constant  and  proper  use 
of  them,  true  ideas  cease  to  be,  what 
they  often  are  to  the  young,  hazy 
nebulae  to  be  marked  on  the  astrono- 
mer's map;  they  become  suns  which 
give  light  and  life.  In  giving  us  this 
final  compensation,  age  completes  its 
work. 

For  our  advancing  years,  we  may 
"give  Heaven  thanks  and  make  no 
boast  of  them."  One  evening  we  shall 
keep  our  vigil,  and,  having  watched 
our  armor  for  a  night,  with  the  morn- 
ing we  shall  "be  gone  on  our  adven- 
ture brave  and  new." 

M.  M.  Pattixpn  Mnir. 
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After  the  first  excitement  of  free- 
dom and  homecoming,  the  life  at  No. 
28  Mount  Stuart  Terrace,  Seabourne, 
began  to  reveal  itself  to  the  girl  in 
all  its  mean,  unlovely  outlines.  She 
was  initiated  into  her  mother's  petty, 
boarding-house  economies,  and  became 
with  bewildering  suddenness  a 
household  drudge,  who  went  errands, 
cleaned  silver,  counted  linen  and 
weighed  stores.  In  a  month  the  aus- 
tere refinement  of  the  convent  life  she 
had  left  seemed  to  her  of  all  things 
the  most  desirable,  and  she  cried  her- 
self U>  sleep  at  nights  over  the  appal- 
ling prospect  of  this  continuing  to  be 
her  life.  Yet  she  did  what  she  was 
told  without  complaint;  the  habit 
of  instant,  unquestioning  obedience  is 
not  easily  broken. 

And  then  suddenly  one  day  all  the 
ugliness  and  drudgery  came— for  her 
—to  a  miraculous  end. 

It  was  after  breakfast;  the  "guests" 
had  scattered  for  the  morning,  and 
Mrs.  Huntly  was  reading  her  letters 
while  her  daughter  cleared  the  table. 

"Well,  Jean/'  she  said,  as  she  folded 
the  last  one,  "don't  you  want  to  put 
your  hair  up?" 

The  girl  flushed  at  the  unexpected 
question. 

"1— I  thought  it  would  look  silly 
with  this,"  she  faltered,  and  touched 
the  short  brown  alpaca  dress  that  was 
the  convent  uniform. 

"Of  course  it  would,"  agreed  her 
mother,  in  brisk  good  humor.  "It's 
high  time  you  had  something  else. 
We'll  go  and  see  about  it  this  after- 
noon." 

The  result  was  two  cotton  frocks,  a 
simple  hat,  and  a  white  muslin  dress 
for  evenings—to  Jean  a  dazzling  array 
of  fashion  and  elegance 

On  their  way  home  her  mother 
opened  out  new  vistas  of  change. 


"Maurice  wrote  this  morning  to  say 
that  he  is  coming  home  to-morrow." 

"Oh!"  Jean  flushed  with  pleasure; 
her  only  brother  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  her. 

"And  he  is  bringing  with  him  Mr. 
Anthony  Vyne,"  her  mother  pursued, 
"for  whom  be  fagged  at  school.  That 
Is  the  best  of  a  good  school;  there  are 
so  many  compensations  for  the  bad 
education." 

"Yes,'  said  Jean,  anxious  to  please 
and  without  the  remotest  idea  of  her 
mother's  meaning. 

"I  want  you,"  went  on  Mrs.  Huntly, 
"to  try  to  make  Mr.  Vyne  enjoy  his 
visit.    It  may  lead "  she  paused. 
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Yes?"  The  girl  raised  her  eyes, 
with  their  young,  pellucid  candor,  to 
her  mother's  face. 

"To— well,  others,"  Mrs.  Huntly  ex- 
plained, "and  to  changing  the  class  of 
our  guests." 

"I  see.    But  what  can  I  do,  mother?** 

Mrs.  Huntly  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"There's  nothing  like  a  convent  edu- 
cation— for  girls,"  she  said,  with  the 
apparent  irrelevance  that  was  always 
bewildering  Jean.  "Do?  Why,  noth- 
ing—except enjoy  yourself.  I  shan't 
need  you  in  the  bouse  so  much  now, 
Jean,  and  you  and  Maurice  must  take 
Mr.  Vyne  out,  and  show  him  all  the 
sights,  and  have  picnics  on  the  downs, 
and  so  on." 

It  was  a  dazzling  prospect,  and  the 
girl  lay  awake  that  night  not  with 
misery  but  excitement  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Anthony  Vyne,  for  whom 
were  wrought  these  magnificent 
changes,  was  already  a  splendid  and 
knightly  being  in  her  imagination. 

It  was  In  the  drawing-room  Just  be- 
fore dinner  that  she  saw  him  next 
day,  and  was  instantly  aware  of 
some  attribute  in  him  that  everyone 
else  in  the  room  lacked.     Dimly  she 
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recognized  it;  it  was  the  something  said,  "this  chrysalis  to  butterfly  trans- 
she  had  grown  accustomed  to  in  the  formation.  We  doll  men  go  through 
nuns  and  her  schoolfellows,  and  had    nothing  to  compare  with  it    What  Is 
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missed  in  her  mother  and  the  "guests."  it  really  like,  Miss  Huntly?' 

He,  too,  seemed!  to  feel  Its  subtle,  irre-  She  gave   a   Uttle   low    laugh   and 

sistlble  influence,  and  across  the  width  shook  her  head. 

of   the   room   their   eyes,  met     Jean  "I    can't    quite    make    out"      Her 

was,  by  training  and  association,  of  eyes   were  eager  and  puzzled.     "It'fr 

Vyne's  and  not  of  her  mother's  class,  very  queer,  and — and  rather  nice,   I 

"Your  sister?"  Vyne  asked  the  young  think.     There  seems  to  be  so  much 

man  beside  him.  that's  new;  I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 

"Yes."     Maurice  beckoned  to  Jean,  plain,  •  but    new    sort   of    feelings,    I 

and  she  crossed  the  room  Blowly  and  mean,  that  haven't  got  any  names." 

shyly,  half  excited  and  half  abashed  "That  must  be  very  Interesting,"  he 

by  the  consciousness  of  her  new  long  said,  gravely. 

dress    and    the    strangeness    of    the  "Oh!"     She    gave    him    a    startled 

twisted  coil  of  hair  at  her  neck.  glance.    "You're  laughing  at  me." 

"By    Jove!"    thought    her    brother,  His  heart  thrilled  to  the  half  shrink- 

who  had  seen  her  an  hour  earlier  in  ing  appeal.    Had  he  really  found  her 

the  brown  alpaca  dress,  "the  Mater's  — the  child-girl  who  was  free  from  all 

going  it!"    He  had  none  of  his  sister's  guile?     Was   it   indeed   reserved   for 

difficulties     in     understanding     their  him  to  give  names  to  the  new  things, 

mother.  in  the  certainty  that  they  were  really 

To  Vyne  the  girl  seemed  like  some  new  and  without  taint? 

drifting  white  blossom  that  had  lost  "Upon    my    honor,"    he    said,    "I'm 
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its  way  among  thorns.  not' 

"Well,  Jeanle,"  teased  her  brother,       The  next  morning  the  three  of  them 

"how  do  you  feel?"  set  out  with  a  picnic-basket.    Maurice 

The   girl   started.     "Oh,    Maurice!"  stayed   with  them  that  day  and  the 

she  reproached,  in  a  low  voice.  next  and  the  third.     Then   he  began 

Vyne  was  looking  puzzled.  to  leave  them  for  an  hour  at  a  time — 

"You  must  know,"  explained  Man-  to  fish— to  bathe— finally  for  hours  and 

rice,  "that  you're  privileged  to  be  pres-  without    any    pretext      He    had    his 

ent  Vyne,  at  the— the  private  view  of  mother's     instructions,     and     if     she 

a  young  lady  in  the  making.     This  showed  astute  generalship  he  was  not 

afternoon  Jean's  skirt  was  short  and  less  able  a  lieutenant     He  was  acute 

her  hair  down.    She  is  now— what  you  enough  to  foresee   many   advantages 

see,  and  entitled  to  a  formal  introduc-  to  himself  in  the  realization  of  the 

tlon.      Allow    me.      Mr.    Vyne — Miss  maternal  plan. 

Huntly.    All  over!    Feel  any  different       A  month  slipped  by,  and  every  day 

after  it,  Jean?"  towards  the  end  Vyne  said  to  himself 

By   a   slight,   dexterous   movement,  "I  will  speak."    Yet,  because  the  days 

Vyne  interposed  his  body  so  as  to  re-  were  already  perfect,  and    perfection 

arrange  their  grouping.  cannot  surpass  itself,  he  delayed. 

"The  cold  shoulder,"  laughed  Man-       One    morning    Jean    had    left    him 

rice,  and  turned  away.  alone  while  she  gathered  wild  flowers, 

On  their  way   to   the  dining-room  and   he   lay  stretched  on. the   warm 

Vyne  looked  smilingly  at  the  face  of  slope  of  the  glen  waiting  for*  the  sheer 

the  girl  beside  him.  pleasure  of  watching  her  return.    She 

"It  must  be  a  curious  feeling,"  he  came,  her  hands  filled  with  harebells, 
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her  cotton  dress  blown  by  the  wind 
and  outlining  her  slim,  straight  young 
body  against  the  sea  and  sky. 
Vyne  sat  up. 

"The  hills  look  out  on  the  South 
And  southward  dreams  the  sea, 
And  with  the  sea-breeze  hand  in  hand 
Came  innocence  and  she," 

he  quoted  softly. 

The  girl  let  the  harebells  drop  at 
his  feet,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
a  rush  of  tears.  "  'Southward  dreams 
the  sea/ "  she  repeated,  below  her 
breath.  "It's  so  beautiful  that— that 
It  hurts."  she  said;  "was  it  written 
here?" 

"I  don't  know." 

''Because  you'd  think  whoever 
wrote  it  must  have  sat  just  here,  look- 
ing out  at  it  just  like  us,  wouldn't 
you?" 

"Yes,"  l)e  said,  "just  like  us,"  but 
there  was  no  change  in*  the  soft 
dreaminess  of  her  eyes.  It  was  the 
poem  alone  of  which  she  was  think- 
ing; her  heart  still  hung,  as  it  were, 
delicately  quivering  on  Its  pivot,  un- 
conscious of  the  magnet  toward  which 
it  trembled. 

Maurice's  whistle  from  the  beach 
broke  the  spell;  they  raced  down  to 
him,  unpacked  the  basket  and 
lunched.  The  long,  lazy  afternoon  slid 
by;  no  premonition  warned  them  that 
It  was  the  last 

As  usual  they  all  got  back  in  time 
for  dinner.  On  the  hall  table  lay  a 
letter  for  Vyne.  He  read  it,  and 
frowned. 

"Jean!"  lie  called,  softly. 

She  turned  on  the  stairs  and  he  ran 
up  to  her.  "My  mother's  taken  it  Into 
her  head  to  come  down  for  the  day 
to-morrow.  I  shall  have  to  take  her 
about*' 

The  girl's  face  showed  her  disap- 
pointment but  she  fought  it  down. 
"Yes.  of  course,"  she  agreed,  and, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought  went  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Huntly. 
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Mother,  dear,"  she  cried,  "I've  got 
good  news  for  you.  Mr.  Vyne's  just 
heard  from  his  mother.  She's  coming 
to-morrow.  It's  only  for  the  day,  but 
still  it  might  lead,  mightn't  it " 

Her  mother's-  sharp  exclamation 
stopped  her. 

'•To-morrow?    Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  he  said  so,"  Jean  faltered. 
"Are  you—sorry?" 

Mrs.  Huntly  looked  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  grim  resignation.  "My  dear 
Jean,  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  con- 
vent has  rather  overdone  the  thing, 
after  alL  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sorry.  Now 
go  and  dress." 

The  manner  in  which  both  her 
mother  and  Vyne  had  received  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Vyne's  coming  enhanced 
for  Jean  the  natural  awesomeness  of 
that  lady's  appearance  and  bearing. 

"Your  daughter?"  she  asked  Mrs. 
Huntley  when  Jean  first  came  within 
her  line  of  vision,  and  if  she  had  said 
"The  scullery-maid?"  or  "A  worm?" 
the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  pulverizing. 

After  lunch  Jean  escaped  thankfully 
to  the  garden.  Past  the  deserted  ten- 
nis-court and  the  gaudy,  vulgar 
pagoda  where  tea  was  served  on  fine 
afternoons,  the  girl  went  Even  the 
hammocks  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
strangeness  of  this  latter  fact  re- 
minded her  that  it  was  the  day  of  the 
regatta,  and  all  the  "guests"  had  gone 
to  it  She  took  possession  of  a  ham- 
mock with  a  little  sigh.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  golden  afternoons  of  the 
last  month!  She  closed  her  eyes  to 
live  them  again. 

"My  dear  boy,  haven't  I  saved  yon 
from  fifty  or  so?  You  mustn't  be 
angry  because  I  try  to  save  you  from 
the  fifty-first" 

Jean  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  clean-cut 
measured  tones,  even  though  Mrs. 
Vyne's  voice  was  lowered.  She 
gltfnced     round    apprehensively,    but 
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could  see  no  one.  Then  she  realised 
they  must  be  In  the  pagoda — mother 
and  son.  Before  she  could  think 
what  she  ought  to  do  Vyne  was  an- 
swering, and  his  tone  was  restive. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  against 
her,  mother?" 

"Anthony,  she's  a  dangerous 
woman.  Don't  look  so  fierce;  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  She  used  to 
be  a  Miss  Piercy,  and  nursery-govern- 
ess to  the  Mount-Edgeworth  girls. 
There  was  an  affair  with  young 
Mount-Edgeworth  before  he  came  into 
the  title;  she  nearly  caught  him.  They 
had  to  pay  heavily,  and  later  she  mar- 
ried a  Captain  Huntly— poor,  but 
greatly  her  social  superior— who  was 
killed  in  action  a  few  years  later. 
Since  then  she's  gone  in  for  this 
boarding-house  business." 

Jean  flushed  and  paled;  only  at  the 
sound  of  her  father's  name  did  she 
grasp  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly;  then  she 
remembered  there  was  no  means  of 
escape  that  did  not  lead  past  the  pa- 
goda. Only  her  present  refuge  behind 
It  was  invisible.  Her  heart  beat  wildly. 

"Well?"  she  heard  Vyne  answer, 
"I'm  not  proposing  to  marry  the 
mother,  you  know." 

"My  dear,  do  you  really  think  a  girl 
can  touch  pitch—?" 

"But  she  hasn't  touched  pitch!  An 
uncle  on  her  father's  side  paid  for  her 
education.  She's  been  for  years  at  a 
convent  school,  and  spent  her  holidays 
with  the  uncle." 

"Except  for  the  last  six  months  at 
home,  Anthony.  You  can't  ignore 
them.  What  reason  do  you  suppose  her 
mother  has  given  her  for  spending  her 
days  with  you  If  not  that  you  are  a 
•catch'?" 

The  girl  made  an  effort  to  move — 
to  cry  out — but  she  could  not.  She  was 
held  with  the  inexorable,  rigid  cords 
that  are  the  foundation  of  all  night- 
mares.    She    waited    with    sickening 


anxiety  for  his  voice.  Surely — surely 
the  answer  was  obvious  enough? 

There  was  a  long  pause.  "I — don't— 
know,"  she  heard  him  say  hesitatingly 
at  last.  "Oh,  mother,  you're  spoiling  it 
all  for  me." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know,  and  am 
not  sorry,  dear?"  Mrs.  Yyne's  voice 
had  melted  to  an  undreamed-of  tender- 
ness. "Anthony,  it's  hard,  but  it  has  to 
be  faced.  Either  one  must  do  without 
a  name  and  position  and  money,  or 
without  romance.  You're  vexed  with 
me  now,  because  you  thought  you  were 
cheating  fate  into  giving  you  both.  But 
you'll  be  glad  later  when  you've  es- 
caped. Haven't  you  always  been  glad 
in  the  end?" 

•This  was  different." 

"Only,  in  your  having  a  cleverer 
woman  than  usual  to  deal  with.  At 
bottom  there's  all  the  same  machinery. 
The  girl's  got  the  eyes  of  a  Madonna,  I 
admit,  but  they're  only  another  noose 
to  catch  you  with.  She  can't  have  such 
a  mother  without  being  contaminated. 
The  brother  and  she  are  both  in  it,  An- 
thony; it  couldn't  have  worked  so 
smoothly  otherwise.  Won't  you  trust  me 
and  get  out  of  it  while  you  can?  We 
can  catch  the  5.17,  and  be  gone  before 
they  all  get  back." 

Jean  waited,  as  it  seemed,  till  the  end 
of  time,  and  then  there  came  the  sound 
she  expected— the  sound  of  chairs  being 
pushed  back.  Their  voices  and  foot- 
steps grew  fainter;  in  Yyne's  tone  were 
still  hesitation,  protest,  unwilling- 
ness, yet  through  it  all  the  girl  caught 
the  predominant  note— surrender.  *  * 

Her  mother  came  out  to  her  in  the 
dusk. 

"Well."  she  said,  harshly,  ••you've 
played  your  cards  finely,  I  must  say. 
It  wouldn't  have  taken  me  a  month  to 
bring  him  to  the  point.  They've  both 
gone  by  the  5.17,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  such  another  chance  comes 
our  way." 

It   was    the    first  time   she    had 
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spoken  with  naked  plainness,  and  she 
awaited,  impatiently  enough,  tears 
and  a  scene.    Neither  came. 

White  and  mute  the  girl  passed  her 
and  went  to  her  room;  not  through  the 
gate  of  tears  does  the  iron  enter  into 
the  souL 

A  project  that  had  been  dimly  form- 
ing in  her  mind  a  month  earlier  took 
definite  shape.  She  began  methodically 
to  collect  her  clothes  and  fold  them. 
Halt  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Huntly 
opened  the  door.  Her  shrewd  eyes 
narrowed. 

"It  never  does  to  run  after  them," 
she  9aid. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stood  para- 
lysed.   Then  she  crimsoned. 

"Mother!"  It  was  the  cry  of  a  child 
left  irrevocably  motherless.  When  she 
spoke  again  It  was  as  though  the 
fount  of  her  voice  was  frozen. 

"I  am-tgoing,"  she  said,  "to  Uncle 
Henry.  He  will  get  me  a  post  as  a 
teacher." 

II. 

As  the  clock  struck  the  half -hour 
tVyne  realised  that  he  could  no  longer 
dally  with  the  question  of  how  he 
was  going  to  receive  Jean.  It  had  to 
be  answered,  since  at  five  o'clock  she 
would  arrive.  Was  he  going  to  marry 
her  or  not?  He  set  himself  deter- 
minedly to  face  the  issue. 

The  old  days — ten  years  old— came 
back  at  his  call.  How  miserable  he 
had  been,  in  a  luxurious,  sentimental 
way,  after  his  flight  from  Jean,  till 
that  other  tragedy,  so  much  more 
startling  and  irretrievable — his  only 
sister's  runaway  marriage  with  Mau- 
rice Huntly— had  come  to  take  its 
place,  and  kill  his  mother.  Kate  her* 
self,  broken  and  trailed  in  the  dust 
by  Maurice,  was  six  years  dead;  and 
now  Maurice,  too,  was  gone,  and  of 
the  hapless,  unequal  union  there  sur- 
vived only  bitter  memories'  and  one 
bIos8om-*-JeanettaV  '• 


His  face  softened.  It  was  for 
'Jeanetta's  sake  that  he  was  lying  pas- 
sive while  Mrs.  Huntly,  like  an  elderly 
Indefatigable  spider,  still  wove  her 
webs  about  him.  Of  course  he  could 
break  them  with  a  touch,  but  was  he 
going  to?  If  he  wanted  to  marry 
Jean,  at  last  and  after  all,  was  he  to 
be  deterred  because  Mrs.  Huntly  was 
scheming  to  get  Jean  married  to  him? 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  he  did  want 
to  marry  her,  provided  she  was  still 
ladylike  and  pleasant  and  otherwise 
passable.  He  was  thirty-four,  and  the 
ideal  wife,  for  whom  bis  mother  had 
made  such  Industrious  search,  had 
never  been  forthcoming.  As  for 
Jeanetta,  he  was  quite  sure  he  wanted 
her,  and  there  really  seemed  no  other 
way  of  securing  her.  It  might  even 
be  mildly  pleasant  to  bring  ease  and 
colour  into  the  life  of  a  hardworked 
high-school  mistress.  Yes,  on  the 
whole- 
He  heard  the  faint  whirr  of  an  elec- 
tric bell  in  the  distance,  and  hurriedly 
opened  a  book. 

"Provided  she  isn't  too  schoolmls- 
tressy,"  he  stipulated  with  himself. 

"Miss  Huntly." 

Tyne  came  forward. 

"I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  wait- 
ing?" Jean  said.  "I've  come  straight 
on  from  school."  She  swung  a  small 
ntrapful  of  books  in  confirmation  of 
her  words. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  mechan- 
ically.   "Won't  you  sit  down?" 

She  had  changed;  that  was  the  first 
thing  he  saw.  Yet  it  was  not  a  change 
from  youth  to  any  halfway  house  on 
the  road  to  age;  if  anything,  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  been  at 
.eighteen.  It  was  something  more  sub- 
tle than  that;  the  finer  moulding  of  a 
lip,  the  steadier  purpose  in  a  glance; 
records  of  a  splrifs  growth. 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Vyne,  I  think  we 
must  speak  quite  frankly  about  Jean- 
etta and  the— arrangement** 
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He  bowed  a  wary  assent,  mindful  Jeanetta  may  grow  so  dear  to  yon  as 

of  webs.  to  make  you  willing  to  marry  me  in 

"You    promised    Maurice,    did   you  order  never  to  part  from  her.    What 

not,  to  be  his  daughter's  guardian."  I  have  to  try  to  make  you  believe  Is 

"Yes."  that  I  am  as  determined  as  you  to  de- 

1    "You  understood  him  to  mean  sole  feat  this  plan."    Her  voice  had  never 

guardian?"  faltered,  but  by  the  end  her  face  was 

.    "Well— yes."    He  made  a  deprecat-  quite  colourless,  and  he  noticed  how 

ing  gesture.     "Though,  of  course,   I  tightly  clenched   was   the  hand  that 

don't  mind — "  held  the  book-strap.     He  felt  a  rush 


Ur 


'Thank  you.  The  same  method  was  of  pity;  whatever  was  the  truth  of 
adopted  in  my  case— I  am  afraid  my  the  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
mother  must  be  held  responsible  rather  she  was  suffering.  He  stood  up. 
than  Maurice— with  the  result  that  "Miss  Huntly— Jean,  please  don't 
we  find  ourselves  Jeanetta's  co-guard-  let  it  distress  you.  I  have  only  been 
ians  and  trustees."  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
He  nodded.  my  feeling  about  it  alL  You  say  you 
"The  meaning  of  this  trick,"  Jean  are  as  determined  as  I  to— -to  defeat 
went  on,  "is,  of  course,  obvious;  the  your  mother.  But  will  you  allow  me 
conditions  of  the  will  make  it  glaringly  to  say  that  I  am  not  determined  at 
so.  We  are  to  have  the  child  six  all?— that,  in  fact,  I  should  be  non- 
months  each,  to  meet  quarterly,  to  oured  If  you  would  marry  me?" 
have  Joint  and  equal  responsibilities,  It  was  the  best  he  could  do,  and 
and  so  forth.  Jeanetta's  tiny  income  not.  he  reflected,  so  very  bad.  If 
from  her  mother  would  have  to  be  the  there  was  no  suggestion  of  fervor,  at 
millions  of  an  American  heiress  toal-  least  there  was  no  note  of  condescen- 
low  of  any  other  interpretation."  slon,  either. 

He  felt  himself  unequal  to  such  To  his  astonishment  Jean  gave  a 
frankness  as  this.  "Any  other—?"  he  little,  soft  laugh.  "You  really  care  as 
hedged,  uncomfortably.  much  as  that,"  she  asked,  "for  Jean- 
Joan's  lips  quivered  in  a  kind  of  etta?" 
good-humored  derision.  "I  thought  He  reddened.  How  quick  women 
we  agreed  to  speak  out,"  she  re-  were!  Perhaps  it  was  safest  not  to 
proached.    "Well,  never  mind.    I'll  do  deny  Jeanetta? 

it  all,  since  somebody  must."  She  met  "Even  if/'  he  said,  with  a  hint  of 

his  eyes.  "It  is  difficult,"  she  added,  stiffness,  "I  think  partly  of  the  child's 

with  sudden  gravity,  "for  me  to  tell  interests,  is  that  a  crime?    Don't  you?" 

you  the  truth,  just  because  I  know  "Yes,"    she   answered,    "but    some 

how  difficult  It  will  be  for  you  to  be-  things  are  impossible." 

lieve  it"  The  quiet  finality  of  her  tone  stung 

"I  assure  you—"  him.    "I  never  knew  you  hated  me," 

"But  please  don't.     Let  us  leave  it  he  said,  ungenerously, 

at  that:  it  is  difficult  for  both  of  us.  The  taunt    wakened  a    demon    of 

Your  family  has  suffered  many  things  mocking  laughter  in  her  eyes.     "You 

at  the  hands  of  mine;  this  guardian-  never  asked  me  to  marry  yon  before," 

ship  arrangement    mustn't  make  an-  she  answered,  and  he  had  to  aeknowl* 

other.    My  mother's  hope,  of  course,  is  edge  the  justice  of  the  thrust 

that  our  frequent  meetings  as  Jeanet-  "Then  you  do  dislike  me  too  much?" 

ta's  guardians  may  lead  to  your  wish-  he  persisted,  nevertheless.    There  was 

ing  to  marry  me;  or,  failing  that,  that  piquancy  In  the  thought  to  the  man 
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whom  too  many  women  had  delighted 

to  honour. 
"Dislike?"  She  met  his  eyes  frankly. 

"Oh,    no!     How    can    there   be    any 

question  of  that  sort  between  us?" 
"I  don't  understand.  Why  not" 
"Don't  you?     Yet  it's  simple;  only 

that 

'I  will  not  be 
A  pensioner  in  marriage.    Sacraments 
Are  not  to  feed  the  paupers  of  the 

world.' 
You  will  have  to  be  content  with  hav- 
ing Jeanetta  only  half  the  year.  Which 
reminds  me  that  I  have  a  request  to 
make.  My  summer  holidays  begin 
next  week;  may  my  half  of  the  year 
last  from  now  till  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary? You  see,  that  would  bring  my 
two  longest  holidays  into  my  half, 
which  will  be  more  cheerful  for  Jean* 
etta  than  term-time." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  "It 
is  all  the  same  to  me." 

Her  glance  kindled.  "No,  it  isn't," 
she  answered,  softly.  .  "It  means  you 
have  to  wait  six  months,  and  that  is 
hard.     Thank  you." 

She  rose  to  go. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  something 
in  his  voice— some  touch  of  serenity 
or  confidence — caught  her  quick  ear. 
She  frowned  thoughtfully,  and  he 
waited  in  apprehension.  Had  she 
really  by  some  intuitive  process  di- 
vined his  thought  which  had  been, 
"This  won't  last;  she's  only  holding  off 
a  while-?" 

"Mr.  Vyne,"  she  said  at  last,  "we 
can't— leave  it  like  this."  (She  had, 
then!) 

"Like  what?''  he  asked,  guiltily. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  tired.  "I 
mean— some  vestige  of  pride  remains 
to  me,  some  necessity  to  be  not  wholly 
at  your  mercy.  And  so— there  seems 
no  other  way."  Her  lips  quivered 
slightly,  but  she  held  his  eyes  without 
faltering.  "I  want  you  to  know  that, 
if  you  ever  again  ask  me  to  marry 


you,  you  will  be  forcing  me  to  give 
Jeanetta  up  to  you  entirely.  That  is 
all.    Good-bye." 

"Hold  me  up,"  begged  Jeanetta  in  a 
whisper. 

Vyne  lifted  her  to  the  window,  and 
silently  they  watched  Jean's  retreat- 
ing form.  At  the  corner  she  turned, 
smiling  and  waving.  Then  she  disap- 
peared; it  was  her  last  glimpse  of 
Jeanetta  for  another  six  months. 

Jeanetta  gulped  back  a  sob.  Her 
grey,  unnatural  childhood  had  taught 
her  an  infinitely  pathetic,  unchildlike 
self-control:  to  both  of  them  she  was 
the  dearer  for  it 

"Uncle  Tony!"  she  faltered,  confi- 
dent of  sympathy.    "Oh,  Uncle  Tony!** 

But  for  once  there  was  no  response; 
his  face  was  drawn  and  haggard. 

Jeanetta's  fingers  touched  his  cheek. 
"Dearest  you're  not  well?" 

He  started.  The  look,  the  tender 
tone  were  Jean's,  unconsciously 
copied,  and  smote  him  with  intolerable 
pain.  Just  so  must  Jean  have  spoken 
to  Jeanetta  a  thousand  times;  Just  so 
she  would  never  speak  to  him.  It  was 
from  her  image  stamped  on  the  child's 
soul  that  he  had  learnt  at  last  to  know 
Jean— and,  knowing,  to  seek  in  vain 
for  one  door  not  locked  to  hope. 

"I'm  all  right  Netta,"  he  answered, 
with  an  effort;  "quite  well." 

He  carried  her  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  with  her  in  his  arms. 

"Then  you're  miserable,  Uncle 
Tony?"  she  urged  anxiously. 

He  tried  to  smile.  "Aren't  we  all 
always  miserable  on  Change  Days, 
Netta?" 

Her  lips  quivered.  "It  gets  worse 
every  time,"  she  whispered.  "Uncle 
Tony,  please  don't  mind  my  suggest- 
ing it  but  wouldn't  it  be  nice  If  you 
were  to  marry  Auntie  Jean,  and  we 
all  lived  together  always?" 

He  drew  her  closer  so  that  she  could 
not  see  his  face.    "Very  nice,  sweet 
heart" 
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"Then  why  don't  you?" 

''Because  Auntie  Jean  doesn't  like 
the  idea." 

"Oh!"  Jeanetta  thought  deeply.  "And 
yet—"  she  broke  off. 
Well,  Netta  dear?" 
'She  likes  you." 

"Oh,  of  course!  Who  wouldn't?"  he 
demanded,  hilariously. 

The  child  was  not  deceived.  "But 
she  does,"  she  insisted.  "Only — only — " 
she  was  clearly  battling  with  some 
problem. 

"What  is  it,  baby.  Don't  worry," 
Vyne  said,  tenderly. 

"But  It's— it's  so  difficult,"  the  child 
cried  plteously.  "to  know  how  much  it 
would  be  honorable  to  tell  you,  Uncle 
Tony,  isn't  it?"  His  heart  smote  him; 
what  sort  of  cares  were  these  to  be 
cast  on  a  child  of  nine?  "Only  I — I 
know  she  does" 

Jeanetta's  insistence  set  his  pulses 
stirring  with  a  wild  hope.  "Netta! 
How  do  you  know?" 

She  hesitated.  "That's  Just  it; 
ought  1  to  say?  She  never  lets  me 
tell  her  things— private  things  about 
you.    Do  you  think — ?" 

It  whipped  the  color  to  his  cheeks. 
"No,  Netta,  you're  quite  right  You 
mustn't  tell  me." 

Honor— even  honor  he  had  to 
learn  from  Jean  through  the  child's 
lips:  from  Jean,  whom  he  had  first  set 
aside  as  besmirched,  and  afterwards 
condescended  to  reconsider,  for 
Jeanetta's  sake.  No  wonder  his  punish- 
ment endured! 

"Dncle  Tony,  why  doesn't  she  like 
the  idea?" 

Vyne  had  theories  with  regard  to 
telling  children  the  truth.  He  an- 
swered, frankly,  "Well,  sweetheart, 
she  thinks  I  only  want  to  marry  her 
for  your  sake — so  as  never  to  be 
parted  from  you." 

To  this  the  child  gave  absorbed  at- 
tentlon.  "You  mean  she  thinks  you 
love  me  best?— better  than  her." 
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Oh!"  Jeanetta  smiled,  wisely.  "But 
grown-ups  don't  love  children  best," 
she  announced. 

"Jeanetta!  You— you  young  Solo- 
mon!   How  do  you  know  that?" 

But  Jeanetta  was  absorbed  in  the 
main  issue.  "So  if  we  could  only  per- 
suade her  you  did  love  her  best,  Uncle 
Tony— r?"  she  urged. 

He  kissed  her.  "If,  Netta,"  he 
agreed,  humoring  her,  and  silence  fell. 
Suddenly  Jeanetta  broke  it  "Uncle 
Tony!"  She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I've 
got  the— most— tremendous  Idea!"  She 
pulled  his  head  down  and  whispered. 
"By  Jove!"  Vyne  stared  at  her,  his 
eyes  alert  and  eager.  "I  believe  you 
have.  Jeanetta,  if  there  is  a  way, 
you've  found  It  We'll — yes.  we'll  risk 
it!" 

Jeanetta  nodded,  vigorously.  He 
gave  her  a  keen  glance. 

"But  you  ?"  he  said,  doubtfully.  "Can 
you  stand  it?" 

The  child's  body  stiffened.  "Of 
course  I  can!"  she  declared,  and  then 
suddenly  nestled  closer.  "Till— till 
Change  Day,  anyhow/'  she  said.  "The 
last  Change  Day." 
"You— little  brick!"  Vyne  whispered. 
So,  when  the  middle  of  July  brought 
Jean  again,  Jeanetta  was  not  waiting 
as  usual.  Jean  looked  round  eagerly 
as  the  door  opened,  and  Vyne  came  In 
alone. 

"Jeanetta  is  not  ready?"  she  asked. 

.  He  shut  the  door.     "May  I  have  a 

few  words  with  you  first?" 

She  assented,  coldly.    "What  is  it?" 

"Only  this:     I   want  once  more  to 

ask  you  to  marry  me." 

It  caught  her  like  a  blow;  she  shrank 
back. 

"So  it's  come,"  she  said,  in  a  dazed 
voice.  "You— you  can't  live  without 
her,  and  you  force  me  to  give  her  up." 
Sudden  scorn  biased  in  her  eyes. 
"Aren't  you  afraid  I  may  say  Yes?" 
"Jean!"    He  winced.  * 
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She  ignored  the  cry.  "May  I  see 
Jeanetta  to  say  good-bye?"  Her  voice 
was  ice.  And  this  was  the  moment  on 
which  he  must  venture  all!  It  ap- 
palled him. 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't/9  he  said, 
lamely. 

"Can't?    She's  not— ill." 

"No,  not  ill.    She's  away." 

Her  brows  met  in  a  quick  frown  of 
concentration. 

"Where?"  she  demanded. 

"At  school." 

It  forced  a  cry  from  her.  "You've 
sent— that  baby — to  school?" 

"She  asked  to  go." 

Her  gesture  was  indignant  "As  if 
she  could  know!  Besides,  what  right 
had  you,  without  my  consent?" 

"I  had  absolutely  no  right." 

She  searched  his  face  for  a  key  to 
his  bald,  halting  words.  Then  she 
walked  Impatiently  to  the  window. 

"When  did  you  do  itr 

"Six  months  ago.  Except  for  the 
Easter  holidays  I  have  not  seen  her." 

•But  why?— why?" 

'Jean!  Will  you  not  see?  Jeanetta 
and  I  have  done  the  best  we  could." 

"What  has  Jeanetta  to  do  with  it?" 

"It  was  her  idea." 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Will  you  never 
tell  me  plainly  what  it  all  means?" 

He  waited  till,  in  surprise,  she 
turned  her  head. 

"You  thought,"  he  answered,  with  a 
passion  of  sincerity,  "that  I  wanted  to 
marry  you  so  as  to  keep  Jeanetta. 
Didn't  I  have  to  prove  I  could  live 
without  Jeanetta  in  order  to  prove  I 
couldn't  live  without  you?" 

It  was  as  though  a  lightning  flash 

'  TIM  Cbrnhm  Macutne. 
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had riven  the  skies,  leaving  behind  it 
the  heavens  opened. 

"You  did  it— you  have  lived  all  these 
months  without  her — for  me?— to 
prove  to  me?—" 

"My  dear!    My  dear!    Is  it  proved?*' 

Her  lips  parted  in  a  strange,  startled 
smile.  "Why— why,  I  think  so.  It 
means,  doesn't  it,  that  after  all  it's 
the — real — thing  now?"  Her  voice 
broke  on  a  sob.  "Anthony!  Doesn't 
It?" 

"The  real  thing/'  he  answered, 
humbly. 

Suddenly  she  was  beside  him,  and 
her  hands  in  his.  "It  seems,"  she  said, 
a  little  unsteadily,  "that,  after  ail.  I 
am  to  be  a  pensioner—" 

He  met  her  eyes,  startled.  They 
were  clear  pools  of  laughter. 

"For  kisses,"  she  murmured.  .  .    . 

"Anthony!""  With  a  remorseful  cry 
she  broke  away.  "Our  Iambi  Our  little, 
sacrificial  lamb!" 

"Jeanetta?" 

"Yes.  When  do  her  holidays  begin?" 

"On  the  25th." 

"Ten  days,"  she  mused,  and  with  a 
new  meaning  he  echoed,  daringly, 
"Ten  days!" 

Her  eyes  wavered. 

"Jean,"  he  asked,  "would  you?  There 
would  be  time,  and — we  have  waited 
so  long." 

With  a  little  laugh  she  turned  to 
his  writing-table.  "Where  is  the  Brad- 
shaw?"  she  asked. 

"Here,"  he  said,  bewildered.  "But. 
Jean,  what— why— ?" 

"Please  look  up,"  she  said,  softly, 
"the  train  Jeanetta  is  to— to — come 
home  by." 

V.  H.  FHediae*d€r. 


COMPARISON. 

He  and  I  sat  on  a  seat  in  Hyde  neat  man,  with  a  pleasant,  pale  face 
park,  and  watched  the  drift  of  fash-  and  soft  blue  eyes,  in  which  there  was 
lonable  folk  go  by.    He  was  a  small,    a  whimsical,  wondering  look.  His  mouth 
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was  puckered  up  when  I  first  saw  him, 
but  he  was  not  whistling:  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  exclaiming  in  astonish- 
ment. He  gazed  about  him  very 
eagerly;  he  appeared  to  be  unable  to 
look  at  the  fashionable  folk  too  closely. 
Now  and  then,  when  some  resplendent 
man  or  beautiful  woman  went  by,  his 
lips  would  pucker  as  if  he  were  saying, 
"Oh!-"  to  himself;  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
like  those  of  a  puzzled  child.  He 
turned  and  spoke  to  me  quite  simply, 
without  self-consciousness,  as  if  it 
were  natural  for  two  men  who  had 
never  seen  each  other  before  to  speak 
and  be  neighborly. 

"You  can't  get  over  it,"  he  said, 
"they're  nice-lookin'!  I  mean  to  say, 
you  can't  'elp  lookln'  at  'em.  That 
young  girl  that  Jus'  passed  now,  she 
was  nice-lookin',  wasn't  she?" 

1  looked  at  the  retreating  form  of  a 
tall,  dark  girl,  with  slender  limbs,  and 
nodded  my  head. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  she's  beautiful," 
he  continued.  "Not  what  you'd  call 
beautiful!  But  nice-lookin'!  Eh? 
Walks  nice,  an'  the  way  she  talked, 
too!  That  was  nice!  An'  'er  'air,  an' 
the  way  she  was  dressed!  There's  a 
lot  of  'em  about  'ere  like  that  Nice- 
lookin'!    Got  nice  'ands! "    He  held 

out  his  hands,  as  he  said  this,  and  I 
saw  that  they  were  hard  and  rough 
and  red;  the  nails  were  broken  and 
distorted,  and  the  knuckles  were  knub- 
bly.  He  dropped  his  hands  to  his  side, 
and  laughed.  "Not  like  mine,  eh?"  he 
said. 

A  boy  went  by,  exquisitely  tailored, 
and  at  his  side  was  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen. She  was  smiling  at  something 
the  boy  said  to  her,  and  as  she  passed 
as,  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  loose 
hair  and  flung  it  out  so  that  It  fell 
from  her  shoulder,  and  down  her  back. 
It  was  thick  and  brown,  and  it  shone 
with  beauty.  I  forgot  the  little  man 
at  my  side,  until  r  heard  him  speak 
again. 


"Now  she's  nice-lookin',"  he  said. 
"I  mean  to  say  she's  real  nice,  she  is! 
An'  'e  was  nice-lookin'  too!  Well-set- 
up young  feller,  I  call  'im!  Make  a 
nice  pair,  they  will  I  Shouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  they  'it  it  off!"  He 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  began  again.  "I  s'pose  they 
bin  to  church  together,  eh?  Yes,  I 
expect  so!  They  all  go  to  church  about 
'ere!  You  know!  Church  Parade  they 
call  this!  Mind  you,  I  don't  blame  'em! 
You  can't  'elp  likin'  'em  when  you 
look  at  'em!  Nice-lookin'  an'  that!  You 
know,  I  can't  make  it  out!  I  mean  to 
say,  'ow  is  it?  They  ain't  wot  you'd 
call  beautiful— some  on  'em  downright 
ugly,  but  some'ow  they're  nice  to  look 
at.  You  know!  Walks  nice  an'  talks 
nice,  and  got  nice  'ands! — I  mean  co 
say,  look  at  me  now!  I'm  not  like 
them.  I  mean  to  say,  If  I  'ad  the 
clothes  they  'ave,  I  couldn't  carry  it 
off,  you  know.  Look  at  my  'ands! 
Why,  I  couldn't  wear  gloves  on  'em! 
An'  I  don't  talk  the  way  they  do.  An' 
walk!  Well,  I  mean  to  say,  it's  silly 
to  talk  about  it,  ain't  it?  An'  my  wife, 
too! — She  was  nice-lookin'  when  I 
first  knew  'er.  Proper  nice-lookin', 
she  was!  I  mean  to  say  she  was  as 
nice-lookin'  as  any  'ere,  considerln'! 
Why,  you  wouldn't  believe  wot  my 
wife  was  like  when  she  was  a  young 
girl.  You  know!  Jaunty,  she  was! 
Walked  about  like  anything,  an'  did 
'er  'air  nice,  an'  all  that!  But  she  ain't 
like  it  now,  you  know!    I  mean  to  say, 

she's  all  right,  reely,  only  some'ow . 

That  young  girl  we  see  Jus'  now  with 
that  boy,  she'll  be  nice-lookin'  when 
she  gets  to  be  my  wife's  age,  same's 
she  Is  now.  Only  older!  That's  all. 
She'll  do  'er  'air  nice,  an'  'ave  nice 
'ands,  an'  talk  nice.  Don't  matter  wot 
age  she  Is,  she'll  be  nice-lookin'.  Lots 
of  old  'una  'ere!  Sixty  if  they're  a  day, 
some  of  'em!  Only  they  don't  look  old! 
Of  course,  they  make  'emselves  up  a, 
bit,  but  it  ain't  all  that!    Even  when 
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they  don't  make  'emselves  up,  they 
look  nice.  You  know  what  I  mean! 
Now,  my  wife,  she's  not  like  that 
She's  not  more'n  forty,  but  she  looks  a 
good  bit  more.  Don't  seem  to  take  no 
pride  in  'erself.  'Br  'air — well,  of 
course,  it  ain't  to  be  expected,  not  with 
all  she  'as  to  do!      I  mean  to  say,  it 

ain't  reasonable  to  expect  it  Only ! 

Well,  you  know  the  way  it  is  yourself! 
I  can't  'elp  thinkin'  of  wot  she  was 
like  when  I  first  knew  'er!  See!  Pro- 
per nlce-lookln'  she  was!  An'  that  par- 
ticular!" 

The  Park  was  crowded  now,  and  the 
fashionable  folk  pressed  close  to  us, 
as  they  went  by.  Beautiful  women, 
beautifully  clad,  passed  to  end  fro  in 
an  odor  of  fine  perfumes.  The  little 
man  drew  bis  breath  through  his 
nostrils. 

"That's  nice,  that  is,"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  bet  that  cost  a  bit!  Did  you  'ear 
the  way  their  dresses  rustle,  eh?  Silk! 
I  often  come  'ere  of  a  Sunday  mornin* 
an'  spend  a  penny  on  a  seat  Fair 
treat,  I  call  it!  Of  course,  my  wife 
she  'as  to  be  cookln'  the  dinner,  else 
I'd  bring  'er,  too.  Do  'er  good,  it 
would.  I  mean  to  say  it  'ud  do  any- 
one good.  It's  nice  to  see  people  lookin' 
nice!  Any'ow,  thafs  wot  I  think!  I 
often  say  to  'er,  if  she  was  to  try  a 
bit  more — only  it  ain't  fair  to  say  that. 
She  ain't  got  the  time!  Stands  to  rea- 
son she  ain't  We've  'ad  seven  chil- 
dren. Two  of  'em  dead,  thank  God! 
I  don't  mean  to  say  I'm  glad  they're 
gone,  only — well,  you  know  yourself, 
they  got  the  best  of  it,  ain't  they,  now? 
An9  it  makes  things  a  bit  easier  for  'er. 

Tb«  Nation. 


It's  a  bit  of  a  'andful,  seven!  An*  the 
cookln'  an'  the  cleanin'  an'  all  that 
You  know,  I  don't  wonder  she  don't 
take  no  pride  in  'erself.  I  don't  reely! 
I  dessay  she  thinks  I'm  as  bad  as  'er. 
She  'ad  nice  'ands,  too.  I  mean  to  say 
she  was  very  partic'lar  about  'er  'ands. 
Rub  lemons  on  'em  every  night  to 
make  'em  white.  An'  glycerine!  Ever 
'eard  of  that?  Keeps  'em  soft*  an' 
white.  She  read  about  it  in  a  paper. 
An'  do  the  grate  with  gloves  on.  I 
often  say  to  'er  if  she'd  only  kep'  it 
up,  she'd  be  as  nice-lookm'  as  any  of 
'em.  But  she  didn't!  An'  I  don't  won- 
der at  it  neither.     Not  with  wot  she 

'as  to  do.     Only !    They  do  it  all 

right  I  mean  to  say  their  'air  don't 
get  the  way  'ers  is!  Mind,  I'm  not 
sayin'  a  word  against  'er.  She  an' 
me's  all  right,  you  know.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  we  don't  'ave  no  words  now 
an'  again,  but  on  the  'ole,  we're  all 
right  On  the  'ole!  Proper  pals  we 
are.  I  tell  'er  all  about  this  every 
Sunday.  She  thinks  same  as  me  about 
it  She's  got  too  much  to  do.  It  ain't 
'er  fault,  of  course.  I  mean  to  say,  she 
ain't  to  blame.  An'  it  ain't  my  fault 
Jus'  can't  be  'elped!" 

The  drift  of  fashionable  folk  bad 
thinned,  and  the  little  man  murmured 
something  about  having  to  go.  He 
gazed  about  him  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  is  eager  to  take  a  last  good 
look  at  treasured  scenes,  and  then  rose 
and  stretched  himself. 

"I  wouldn't  missed  comin'  'ere  for 
anythink,"  he  said,  and  added,  "Good* 
day,  sir!"  and  went  his  way. 

St.  John  O.  Prvtme. 
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Rupert,  the  horse,  came  to  us  with 
the  best  references,  and  I'm  sure  he 
always  meant  well  and  tried  his  hard- 
est, but  we  all  have  days  when  thing* 


go  wrong  and  we  feel  like  slamming 
the  door  or  smashing  something,  and 
I  think  that  was  Rupert's  trouble  on 
the  ill-fated  morning. 
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Papa  has  an  excellent  custom  of 
riding  about  the  neighborhood  on 
horseback  to  shake  up  his — to  keep 
him  fit,  and  that  was  where  Rupert 
came  in;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was 
a  conscientious  horse  and  as  a  rule 
did  the  job  well. 

On  the  morning  in  question  Papa 
had  gone  out  riding  and  I  was  doing 
the  housekeeping,  and  was  in  fact  in 
the  kitchen  expounding  the  Insurance 
Act  to  the  cook  for  about  the  twenti- 
eth time.  It  seemed  to  her  unreasona- 
ble that  she  might  not  immediately 
begin  to  drew  In  some  benefits,  and  I 
was  at  great  pains  making  it  clear  to 
her  that  the  game  couldn't  begin  till 
she  got  ill  or  married  or  something, 
and  that  for  the  present  she  must  de- 
rive what  satisfaction  she  could  from 
contemplating  her  card,  which  really 
looked  very  pretty  with  the  stamp- 
collection  on  it. 

The  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  advent  of  Papa,  who  came  in 
rather  furtively  through  the  back  door 
with  his  hair  awry  and  a  lot  of  mud 
on  his  clothes.  There  was  not  the 
least  doubt  what  had  happened  to  him 
"Ah,  Felicity,"  he  began,  "I— I've 
just  returned — rather  unexpectedly." 
"Oh,  Papa,"  I  cried,  "have  you  fallen 
off?" 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered  with 

dignity.     "Riding-men  never  fall  off. 

Sometimes  they  are  thrown,  of  course." 

"Yes,  I  meant  that.    Are  you  hurt, 

dear?    How  did  it  happen?" 

However,  Papa  was  disinclined  to 
relate  the  adventure  in  the  presence  of 
cook,  naturally  enough,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  changed  his  clothes  that 
I  learned  the  details. 

It  appeared  that  all  had  gone  well 
until  they  reached  the  open  country, 
where  they  encountered  two  dis- 
reputable tramps,  who  joined  hands 
and  executed  a  dance  in  front  of  the 
horse.  Rupert,  unable  to  contain  his 
Indignation,  reared  up,  and  Papa  lost 


his  balance  and  slid  off  over  his  tail. 
"And   what  did   you   do   then?"   I 
asked. 

"I  came  away.  I  was  too  Indignant 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  them  at  any 
length:  I  could  find  no  excuse  for  their 
behavior.  If  they  wished  to  dance 
they  should  have  waited  until  a  suit- 
able occasion  presented  Itself.  It's  a 
growing  scandal,  you  know.  Bad 
enough  for  people  to  go  about  without 
visible  means  of  support.  They  should 
at  least  observe  the  common  courtesies 
of  the  highway." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "advice  would  have 
been  wasted  on  them;  but  what  did 
you  do  with  Rupert?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  was  rather  a 
problem.  He  was  a  little  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  as  the  tramps  offered  to 
close  in  on  him  and  bring  him  home 
when  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  more 
reasonable  frame  of  mind  I  accepted 
their  proposal.  It  was,  I  thought,  an 
opportunity  to  repair  to  some  extent 
the  mischief  they  had  wrought" 
"Papa,  they'll  steal  him,"  I  cried. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  brighten 
at  the  suggestion,  but  then  he  shook 
his  head. 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said.  "They  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  horsey  men  at 
all.  I  don't  think  they  would  have 
much  use  for  Rupert." 

And  Papa  proved  to  be  right,  for 
while  we  were  sitting  at  lunch  the 
tramps  came  up  the  drive  with  the 
horse  in  tow. 

After  some  hesitation  Papa  went  out 
to  parley  with  them,  and  I  kept  an  eye 
on  the  proceedings  from  behind  the 
window-curtain. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  they  were 
demanding  most  extortionate  sums  for 
salvage,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid  that 
Papa  would  he  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  so  I  decided  on  immediate 
action,  and,  raising  the  sash,  leaned 
out. 
"Papa,  papa."  I  cried. 
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"l"es,  my  dear.' 
•  "An  awful  thing's  happened.  The 
bloodhounds  have  escaped.  They've 
eaten  the  under-gardener  and  they're 
tearing  round  the  shrubbery." 

The  tramps  threw  up  the  game  at 
once.  In  five  seconds  they  were  out 
of  sight 

It  took  some  time  to  reassure  Papa, 
who  at  first  believed  that  there  really 
were  bloodhounds  concealed  about  the 
premises. 

"Well,  I  thought  you  might  have  got 
some,  Felicity,"  he  said;  "I  never 
know  what  you'll  do  next" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  haven't  any 
dog  at  all.  The  idea  was  mooted  a 
short  time  ago,  but  Dora  the  cat  and 
Stephen  the  hedgehog  filed  a  petition 
against  It  and  the  proposal  was 
dropped. 

For  some  days  the  fate  of  Rupert 
was  the  chief  topic  under  discussion. 
Papa  said  he  felt  he  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  him  again  and  refused 
even  to  go  near  the  stable,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Rupert  took  life  easily  and 
ate  his  head  off. 

"We'd  better  give  him  a  month's 
notice,"  I  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Papa.  "You  don't 
do  that  with  horses.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  send  the  groom  up  to  Tatteridfrfs 
with  him  and  sell  him;  and  I  hope  the 
man  who  buys  the  brute  will  enjoy 
himself." 

This  worked  out  all  right  The 
Tatteridge  people  said  there  was  no 
difficulty.  If  we  would  let  them  have 
the  horse  and  furnish  them  with  a 
description  for  the  catalogue  they 
would  do  the  rest 

"We  must  try  to  get  a  real  pen- 
picture  of  Rupert,"  I  said,  "so  that 
he'll  go  off  well." 

I  took  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it  It 
went  like  this.  Ton  might  like  to  hear 
it  if  you  are  interested  in  Rupert: — 

"Good  horse;  very  little  worn;  stock 
size;  color,  vandyke  brown;  amiable; 


Uuustrlous;  sober.  To  sell,  or  wouH* 
exchange  for  nice  sable  stole  ana 
muff." 

"I  don't  want  a  stole  and  muff, 
though,"  said  Papa  when  I  showed  it 
him  for  criticism  and  appreciation. 

"No,  but  you  will  soon,"  I  said. 

"When?" 

"When  my  birthday  comes  next 
month." 

However,  the  people  at  Tatteridgc's 
entered  him  as  a  "Good  hack.  Quiet 
to  ride  for  a  lady."  The  red  tape  there 
is  about  as  bad  as  in  any  Government 
department  I'm  sure  with  my  testi- 
monial he  would  have  gone  off  very 
well,  instead  of  being  knocked  down, 
as  Papa  said,  for  a  mere  song.  Rupert 
wouldn't  like  that 

And  so  for  a  time  Papa  was  horse- 
less and  went  about  like  ordinary 
people;  but  it  didn't  suit  him.  His 
temper  began  to  get  fretful.  I  decided 
that  he  must  have  something  to  jog 
his — to  exercise  him,  and  I  came  and 
talked  to  him  seriously. 

"Why  don't  you  get  another  horse* 
Papa,"  I  said. 

"Another  one?" 

"Yes;  get  a  nice  tame  one,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "That  wouldn't 
do  at  all.  I  want  a  horse  with  a  lot  of 
mettle.  Of  course  it  must  have  some 
self-control  as  well." 

"Well,  couldn't  you  get  one  like 
that?"  I  suggested.  "You  oughtn't 
to  give  up  your  riding,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  daresay  I  could,"  he  said. 
"I'm  a  pretty  fair  judge  of  a  hone, 
I'll  look  in  at  Tatteridge9*  to-morrow 
and  see  If  I  can  find  one  to  suit  me" 

I  would  have  gone  with  him,  but 
I  had  a  party  on  that  afternoon — 
Bllndman's  Buff  and  Coon-Can,  I  think 
it  was. 

I  got  back  from  It  rather  late  and 
found  Papa  already  returned,  fearfully 
pleased  with  himself  and  looking  very 
horsey  with  a  large  cigar  in  his  mouth 
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and  a  whlskey-and-soda  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"What  success?"  I  asked. 

"Picked  out  the  very  horse,"  he  said. 
"Rather  expensive.  Cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  Rupert,  but  well  worth  the 
money." 

"Where  1b  her 

"I  rode  him  back.  He's  in  the 
stables.    Come  round  and  see  him." 

He  showed  him  off  with  great  pride. 

Punch. 


I  walked  all  round  the  horse.  He 
winked  at  me  and  whisked  his  tail 
towards  Papa. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  meet  any 
tramps  on  the  way  down,"  I  said. 

"No.    Why?" 

"Well,  if  you  had,  he  might  have 
given  himself  away." 

"Who  might?" 

•Rupert" 


«<i 


CHANGE. 


The     new     conception     of     matter 
brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  the 
radio-active     elements     revolutionized 
the  theories  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  left  the  ordinary  man  disinclined 
to  be  surprised  at  anything.      Those 
who  are  still  young  were  brought  up 
to  believe  that  the  atom  was,  as  its 
name    implies,    an     Indivisible    unit; 
whatever  else  might  change,  the  atom 
could   not;   the   atoms   of   which   ele- 
ments were  composed  had  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  things.     The  radio- 
active elements,  of  which  radium  is  by 
far  the  most  famous  (the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  others     being     actinium, 
thorium,   and  uranium),  showed  that 
the  atom  was,  after  all,    capable    of 
disintegration.    The  new  theory,  which 
made  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury   renowned  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, was  that  within  the  atom  is  a 
great  aggregation  of  smaller  bodies  de- 
scribed as  electrons  (or  corpuscles,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Thomson  calls  them),  each 
of  them   being  in  proportion   to   the 
atom  rather  as  a  pea  is  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.       Radium,    although  it  is 
continually  giving  off  energy,  has  an 
enormously  long  life,  and  uranium  a 
much  longer  one  still,  but  so  far  as 
the  Investigations  of  the  radio-active 
elements  went,  the  new  theory  of  mat- 
ter demonstrated   only   a  process   of 


disintegration.     The  particles  of  elec- 
trical energy — the  corpuscles  or  elec- 
trons—separated themselves  from  the 
warring  mass  and  flew  off,  to  disappear 
— some  later  and  some  sooner,  but  all 
to  disappear.     All  this  was  a  revolu- 
tionary discovery,  because  it  showed 
that  there  was  no  immutable  thing  in 
Nature.     It    was    supposed     by    our 
fathers  that  though  we  lived  in  a  uni- 
verse which  was  slowly  exhausting  its 
energy,   the   atoms   themselves   would 
remain  as  the  smallest  material  thing. 
Now  it  was  demonstrated  that  even 
atoms  could  split  asunder  into  smaller 
component  parts. 

But  was  the  converse  of  this  true? 
Was  there  any  warrant  for  supposing 
that  separate  corpuscles  could  come 
together  and  create  or  re-create  an 
element?  Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
seen  by  man,  yet  after  the  radio-active 
discoveries  the  demonstration  of  the 
converse  was  the  obvious  path  of 
fresh  inquiry*  Science  applied  itself  to 
assist  at  the  birth  of  an  atom.  A  mem- 
orable statement  made  a  few  days  ago 
asserted  that  three  men  of  science,  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  Professor  Norman 
Collie,  and  Mr.  H.  Patterson,  had  done 
this  thing,  and  done  it  independently. 
There  are  critics  of  the  experiments, 
some  of  them  very  eminent  men,  who 
think  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
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But  let  us  assume  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  and  that  an  element  was 
actually  built  up  out  of  electrical 
energy.  If  that  was  not  what  hap* 
pened,  one  element  was  transmuted 
into  another.  Sir  William  Ramsey  has 
described  the  experiments  in  simple 
language  in  an  explanation  published 
in  the  Daily  Matt.  He  said  that  he  was 
given  some  used  X-ray  bulbs  by  a 
friend,  and  he  suspected  that  they 
might  contain  something  composed  by 
the  electrical  energy  which  had  been 
passed  through  them.  He  found  that 
in  fact  they  contained  the  gas  helium, 
and  its  existence  could  not  be  ex- 
plained except  on  the  supposition  that 
it  had  been  composed  in  some  such 
way  as  he  had  suspected. 

"Professor  Collie  was  simultane- 
ously experimenting  with  home-made 
X-ray  bulbs,  in  which  the  cathode 
rays  were  employed  as  a  source  of 
energy.  Mr.  Patterson  pursued  similar 
investigations  without  knowing  of  Dr. 
Collie's  work.  Dr.  Collie  was  very 
sceptical  at  first,  but  ultimately  they 
both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
cathode  rays  are  passed  through  pure 
hydrogen  gas  in  a  certain  manner 
there  is  present  in  the  hydrogen  tube 
considerable  quantities  of  neon,  one 
of  the  rarer  elements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  by  some  change  of  con- 
ditions the  element  helium  is  substi- 
tuted for  neon." 

Sir  William    Ramsay    went  on    to 
say: — 

"  'Inasmuch  as  there  is  certainly  no 
helium  or  neon  in  the  bulbs,  and  as 
the  possibility  of  their  entrance  from 
the  outside  air.  which  contains  them, 
was  excluded  by  carefully  devised 
experiments,  the  only  conclusion 
which  can  be  drawn  is  that  these  ele- 
ments are  the  product  of  some  action 
going  on  in  the  bulb:  (1)  Either  the 
transmutation  of  the  aluminium  cath- 
ode, or  of  one  of  the  numerous  ele- 
ments present  in  the  glass,  into  neon 
and  helium;  (2)  or  that  hydrogen  is 
thus    converted    into    both    of    these 


gases;  (3)  or  that  the  electricity  itself, 
in  the  form  of  electrons  (particles  of 
electricity),  gives  rise  to  the  birth  of 
these  elements.  In  short,  either  the 
transmutation  of  one  element  into  an- 
other, or  the  creation  of  an  element 
from  electricity.  This  points  the  way 
for  a  change  of  one  form  of  matter, 
supposed  to  be  Incapable  of  it,  into 
another.' " 

If  there  is  no  mistake  in  these  con- 
clusions an  entirely  new  Held  of  dis- 
covery is  opened  up.  Previously  the 
investigations  were  conducted  with  the 
help  of  radium;  now  anyone  with  a 
battery  and  coil  can  try  the  experi- 
ments for  himself. 

Are  we  then  on  the  verge  of  proof 
that  the  visible  universe  is  not  a  finite 
thing  which  eventually,  when  all  the 
energy  has  been  given  off,  will— to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  Dr.  Saleeby  in  the 
Doily  Chronicle — run  down  like  a 
clock?  Is  it  possible  that  when  atoms 
are  disintegrated  a  new  birth  takes 
place,  that  new  energy  is  created  per- 
haps even  more  energetic  than  the 
original  energy?  Is  there,  indeed,  any 
such  thing  as  matter?  If  an  atom  is 
only  the  creation  of  energy  and  it  can 
disintegrate  and  thereby  produce  fresh 
energy,  it  would  seem  that  energy  and 
matter  are  Indistinguishable.  It  may 
be  said  that  physicists  have  talked  so 
much  about  energy  that  they  have 
made  it  out  to  be  more  than  it  is:  that 
it  is  only  an  abstraction  employed  in 
the  argument  necessary  to  explain 
phenomena.  It  does  fit  in  with  the 
known  facts  and  does  explain  them, 
but,  it  may  be  said,  matter  remains 
matter  in  spite  of  all  the  variations  to 
which  it  is  subject  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  answer  the  question  when  so 
much  Investigation  has  yet  to  be  done, 
but  we  found  ourselves  reading  with 
a  shock  of  sympathy  these  words  of 
Dr.  Saleeby:— 

"It  is  the  very  Nemesis  of  material- 
ism to  discover  that  the  solid  atoms 
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on  which  it  built  are  not  material  at 
all.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  mat- 
ter, materialism  would  appear  to  be 
only  the  latest  of  many  superstitions. 
That  which  we  call  energy  la  seen  to 
be  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  physical 
universe,  a  reality  which  takes  many 
forms,  including  those  which  we  call 
the  atoms  of  the  elements.  And  what, 
then,  is  energy?  the  puzzled  philoso- 
pher may  ask;  and  I  know  no  better 
answer  than  has  been  left  us  by  all 
the  honest  and  profound  thinkers  of 
the  past — that  they  only  know  what 
energy  does,  not  what  It  is,  but  that 
it  makes  manifest  the  Universal 
Being." 

It  is  in  fact  "the  all-creating  word" 
—that  which  sets  in  motion. 

The  recent  experiments  pay  an  un- 
premeditated tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  human  thought  Minute  experiments 
are  the  sole  evidence  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  good  in  the  courts  of  the 
physicists.  But  human  thought  in  its 
moments  of  inspiration  files  gloriously 
in  advance  of  the  laggard  foot  of  in- 
vestigation; with  a  divine  swiftness  it 
frees  itself  from  all  the  limitations  of 
its  own  time,  and  with  the  piercing 
quality  of  birds'  sight  it  looks  far  be- 
yond everything  visible  to  the  human 
eye.  Ages  before  anything  of  the 
kind  was  proved  or  could  be  proved, 
Heraclitus  uttered  his  famous  dictum 
on  the  mutability  of  all  material 
things — wovra  pci,  everything  flows  or 
changes.  Anaxagoras,  with  his  theory 
of  minute  constituents  and  mechanical 
process  in  the  production  of  order, 
heralded  the  atomic  theory  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ     And  more 

The  Spectator. 


wonderful  than  any  ancient  thinker 
on  this  subject  was  Epicurus,  who 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ 
boldly  stated  a  definite  atomic  theery- 
The  atoms,  he  said,  moving  at  an  un- 
imaginable velocity,  give  birth  to 
worlds,  and  in  their  turn  these  worlds 
dissolve  and  give  birth  to  other  worlds. 
He  supposed  that  the  atoms  were 
themselves  indivisible  and  remained. 
But  what  a  marvelously  prophetic 
vision  was  this  theory  of  reconstruc- 
tion out  of  what  Lord  Kelvin  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  still  calling 
"degradation"!  All  is,  indeed,  change. 
As  Tennyson,  remembering  Heraclitus, 
wrote  in  verses  which  were  never  re- 
published, but  were  quoted  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  Spectator  lately: — 

"All   thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams 
are  true, 

All  visions  wild  and  strange; 
Man  is  the  measure  of  all  truth 

Unto  himself.    All  truth  is  change: 
All  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

Have  faith  in  that  they  dream: 
For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all, 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

There  is  no  rest,  no  calm,  no  pause, 

Nor  good  nor  ill,  nor  light  nor  shade, 
Nor  essence  nor  eternal  laws: 

For  nothing  is,  but  all  is  made. 
But  if  I  dream  that  all  these  are, 

They  are  to  me  for  that  I  dream: 
For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream." 

Less    mystically,    but   not   less   ap- 
positely, Donne  paid  of  change:— 

".    .    .    .  Change  is  the  nursery 

Of    music,    joy,    life,    and    eternity." 


CARDINAL  MANNING  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.' 

Br  Mobsigbob  R.  H.  Bshsoh 
Mr.  Bodley  has  two  great  qualiflca-    spectator,  Identifying  himself  with  none 
tions  for  writing  such  a  book  as  this,     of  his  visions;  and  the  second  is  that 
The  first  is  that  he  is  essentially  a     big  mind  is  as  shrewd  and  keen  aa 

-  *  ,"S.H?l£*l.M,m5!,I?v  *nd  9thwv  ■••**■•"    that  of  a  Frenchman.    And  it  is  pre- 
By  J.  B.  O.  Bodley.  9s.  ( Longmans.)  r 
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cisely  in  the  possession  of  those  two 
characteristics  that  he  finds,  too,  his 
limitations. 

His  two  essays  on  French  affairs  are 
admirable;  the  former  of  the  two,  that 
on  the  Decay  of  Idealism  in  France, 
is  keen  and  philosophical;  he  dissects, 
correlates  and  visualizes  with  wonder- 
ful skill:  he  shows — even  by  little  illus- 
trations from  contemporary  crime — 
how,  while  the  Saxon  toils  at  the  super- 
ficies of  things,  the  Gaul  fastens  upon 
an  Idea — at  least,  how  the  Gaul  used  to 
do  so.  And  he  finds  in  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case  the  last  national  explo- 
sion of  Idealism,  centreing  round  the 
idea,  rather  than  the  person,  of  the  Jew. 
Further,  he  distinguishes  the  old 
frame  of  Idealism  from  the  more  re- 
cent, and  predicts  that  Catholicism, 
however  great  its  revival  may  be,  will 
no  longer  serve.  Idealism  may  re- 
cover; but  it  will  not  be  that  which 
evolved  Cfrartres  and  Beauvais,  or 
even  the  basilica  of  Montmartre. 

His  essay  on  the  Institute  of  France 
is  more  historical  and  narrative.  It 
Is  crammed  with  information;  it  deals 
with  the  history  of  his  subject  through 
the  periods  of  the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon-  Bonaparte,  and  reveals  a 
reality  and  camaraderie  in  the  'affairs 
of  French  literature  and  art  such  as 
are  practically  unthinkable  for  Eng- 
land. 

But  his  essay  on  Manning  is,  of 
course,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  his 
book.  He  unites  the  three  in  one  vol- 
ume, simply  because  they  happen  to 
have  been  formed  from  three  lectures 
delivered  in  1911. 

And  Mr.  Bodley,  as  spectator,  had 
very  great  facilities  for  knowing  the 
Cardinal.  He,  although  a  young  man, 
was  continually  welcomed  at  Arch- 
bishop's House,  and,  in  a  way,  to  an 
intimacy  that  must  have  been  very 
nearly  unique.  He  sat  with  him  night 
after  night;  they  gossiped  pleasantly 
together  of  Oxford  and  London  society 


and  a  thousand  interests.  It  was  al- 
most certainly  the  Cardinal's  wish 
that  Mr.  Bodley  should  have  written 
his  biography.  And,  to  these  unique 
opportunities,  Mr.  Bodley  brought  an 
unique  power  of  observation  and  dis- 
cernment As  a  fine  and  delicate 
sketch  the  essay  is  superb.  The  old 
Cardinal  lives  and  moves  in  the  dark 
austere  room  with  the  malachite 
crucifix,  and  the  "faded  red  skull-cap 
cocked  over  one  eye-brow":  he  utters 
his  sharp  little  comments,  he  renews 
his  Oxford  days,  he  reads  a  line  or 
two  from  a  book  he  takes  down  from  a 
shelf.  Neither  are  the  greater  matters 
wanting.  Mr.  Bodley  Indicates  the 
old  man's  passionate  fight  for  great 
causes,  his  official  dignity,  his  private 
quietness  and  simplicity,  his  boundless 
ambitions  for  the  Interests  with  which 
he  identified  himself.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  public  man;  he  was  acting  out- 
wards, always — moulding,  guiding,  en- 
couraging: he  lived  really  in  action;  in 
his  privacy  he  was  but  reviewing  his 
past,  and  meditating  on  his  future. 
He  was  at  home  in  the  world  of  life; 
his  own  rooms  were  but  ante-chambers 
to  life.  All  this  is  beautifully  depicted 
in  Mr.  Bodley's  pages,  with  wonderful 
art  and  balance.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  more  competent  as  a  biography 
—if  the  object  of  a  biography  is  to 
reveal  a  personality — than  the  official 
"Life."  The  old  man  really  lives;  one 
would  know  how  he  would  wish  to  be 
treated  if  he  were  to  return  to  earth, 
and  what  comments  he  would  make 
on  the  present  affairs  of  England. 

Tet  it  is  exactly  Mr.  Bodley's  ex- 
tremely keen  insight  Into  a  tempera- 
ment with  which  he  was  at  least 
intellectually  in  sympathy — a  tempera- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  that  is  patient 
of  the  kind  of  analysis  in  which  Mr. 
Bodley  excels — it  is  probably  this  Tery 
insight  that  is  incapable  of  focusing 
itself  upon  other  temperaments  that 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Card!- 
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nal's;  and  it  is  one,  therefore,  that 
probably  missed  certain  characteristics 
in  the  very  person  he  describes  so 
admirably.  All  this  is  brought  oat 
yery  vividly  in  Mr.  Bodley's  treatment 
of  Newman.  He  says,  very  justly, 
that  "there  web  fundamental  antagon- 
ism between  Newman's  temperament 
and  Manning's."  "If  they  had  been 
both  born  Catholics,"  he  continues, 
"both  sent  to  a  Roman  seminary  at 
an  early  age,  or  submitted  to  the  same 
discipline  for  the  priesthood — even 
then  they  would  have  fought  had  they 
crossed  one  another's  paths  in  the 
course  of  their  pious  ministry."  All 
this  is  entirely  just;  a  reader  of  the  two 
published  biographies — the  one  so  bit- 
terly unfair,  the  other  so  luminously 
tender— would  endorse  every  word.  It 
is  the  more  astonishing,  then,  that  one 
so  balanced  and  shrewd  as  is  Mr.  Bod- 
ley  can  continue  to  condemn  so  fiercely 
the  temperament  of  Newman,  and  fail 
to  see  that  just  because  he  understood 
the  one  so  well  it  would  be  at  least 
probable  that  he  would  not  understand 
the  other;  and  that  he  should  not  have 
made  allowances  for  this.  "For  New- 
man's subjective  mind,"  he  says,  "the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  economy, 
and  perhaps  even  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  universe,  had  been  organized  for 
the  saving  of  the  soul  of  John  Henry 
Newman.  Manning's  objective  vision, 
on  the  contrary,  put  his  own  personal- 
ity in  the  background."  This  is  an 
amazing  judgment  to  pass.  It  would 
be  just  as  unfair,  but  no  more,  for  a 
fanatical  Newmanite  to  say,  "Man* 
ning's  self-love  and  self-confidence 
showed  itself  in  his  boundless  ambi- 
tions and  activities:  Newman,  on  ttie 
other  hand,  showed  his  modesty  and 
self-distrust  chiefly  by  his  retirement 
from  the  world."  And  again,  Mr. 
Bodley  compares,  with  scarcely  dis- 
guised contempt,  Newman's  gentle 
upbringing  at  home,  his  love  of  Oriel 
Common-Boom,  and  his  quiet  life  at 


Birmingham,  with  Manning's  cap- 
taincy of  the  Harrow  Eleven,  his 
strenuous  Union  speeches  at  Oxford, 
and  his  fierce  fights  at  Westminster- 
implying  that  the  former  lived  only  for 
himself,  and  Manning  for  others.  Of 
course  the  temperaments  were  differ- 
ent; the  whole  world  knows  that,  and 
the  two  protagonists,  perhaps,  best  of 
all.  Newman  certainly  found  fault 
with  Manning;  and  Manning,  as  these 
pages  show,  found  a  delicate  and  gen- 
tly spiteful  pleasure  in  finding  "ten 
distinct  heresies  .  .  .  in  the  most 
widely-read  works  of  Dr.  Newman." 
But  the  pity  is  that  men  like  Mr.  Bod- 
ley who,  on  their  own  showing,  are 
critics  and  observers  rather  than  con- 
testants, who  stand  (or  ought  to  stand) 
above  the  dust  of  the  fray,  do  not 
seem  to  understand  their  own  parti- 
sanship, and  should  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  one  character  without  In- 
justice to  another.  Both  characters 
had  a  centre  from  which  each  worked, 
both  had  a  circumference  of  activity; 
their  methods  were  not  the  same,  nor 
their  ideals,  but  both  served  a  common 
faith  with  whole-hearted  loyalty.  Mr. 
Bodley  falls  to  do  justice  to  this,  and 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  one  type  is  un- 
able to  understand  the  other. 

For,  after  all,  when  all  is  said,  when 
Newman's  sensitiveness  has  been  em- 
phasized to  the  full,  it  remains  that  he 
was  patient  and  obedient  Until  the 
close  of  his  life  he  remained  in  a  cer- 
tain obscurity,  while  Manning  tri- 
umphed all  along  the  line:  the  one 
received  blow  after  blow,  the  other 
honor  after  honor.  The  one  asked,  at 
the  worst,  to  be  let  alone,  the  other, 
at  the  worst,  to  be  given  his  own  way. 
It  would  have  been  more  just,  as  well 
as  more  gracious,  if  Mr.  Bodley  bad 
confessed  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  more  sensitive  of  the  two  natures 
and  had  said  no  more. 

But,  apart  from  those  limitations; 
the  essay  is  magnificent  as  a  sketch 
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and  an  analysis  of  a  particular  type  of 
character— and  the  character  of  one, 
too,  who  has  helped  to  mould  the 
history  of  our  own  generation.  There 
is  but  one  more  limitation — and  that  an 
inevitable  one — the  fact  that  the  essay- 
ist was  not  a  Catholic.  Had  he  been 
so  he  might  not  only  have  understood 

The  Bookman. 


the  greatness  of  the  author  of  the 
"Apologia,"  but  have  perceived,  too, 
more  of  the  secret  motives  of  the  great 
Cardinal  whom  he  delights  to  honor. 
But,  as  he  tells  us,  Manning  never  at- 
tempted, even,  to  press  the  Catholic 
religion  upon  his  acceptance. 


THE  RELIGION  OP  HUMANITY. 


We  are  continually  being  reminded 
that  this  is  an  age  of  crumbling  creeds, 
and  of  disillusioned  worshippers  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  a  new  spirit- 
ual    habitation     more     weather-tight 
and  better  fitted  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences.     It  might  appear  as  if 
the  faith  so  eloquently  expounded  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  his  new  vol- 
ume, "The  Evolution  of  Positive  Reli- 
gion*' (Heinemann),  were  particularly 
well  adapted  to  meet  this  need.    For 
it  has  been  expressly  designed  to  fulfil 
the  supposed  requirements  of  the  edu- 
cated modern  man  and  woman  by  a 
reconcilement  of  the  scientific  view  of 
man  and  the  universe  with  the  cere- 
monies and  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
older  religion*.    Rejecting  the  dross  of 
superstition,  the  miracles,  special  in- 
spiration, personal  divinities,  and  ir- 
rational   dogmas    belonging    to     the 
imaginativeness  of  a  pre-scientiflc  age, 
Positivism  claims  to  select,  to  retain, 
and  to  improve  for  the  modern  service 
of  man  the  modes  of  discipline  and 
worship,  and  the  other  spiritual  aids 
which  the  various  great  religious  sys- 
tems had  evolved.    A  wide,  impartial 
survey  of  the  whole  range  of  known 
history    enables    Positivism    to   pluck 
even  from  the  early  crude  forms  of 
fetishism  some  fitful  gleams  of  spirit- 
ual meaning;  to  incorporate  the  rich- 
ness, variety  and  tolerance  of  polythe- 
ism, and  the  sterner  authoritarianism 
of   monotheism    in    its    several    main 


branches.    From  Christianity  it  claims 

to  take  al  that  is  realy  ennobling,  the 
deepened  sense  of  moral  personality, 
the  purity  of  domestic  life,  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  barriers  of  nation, 
race,    sex;    the    regard    for   the   poor 
and  weak,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
softer  virtues  disparaged  by  the  best 
cults  of  paganism;  everything  except 
the  distinctive  dogmas  and  the  high 
significance    accorded    to    the    person 
and  the  work  of  the  first  founder.  The 
structure   of   Roman   Catholicism,   in- 
deed, It  absorbs  almost  in  its  entirety 
—ceremonial,  discipline,  authority,  the 
whole  institution,  with  the  trifling  ex- 
ception of  its  creed!      The  Anglican 
establishment,    it    is    true,    furnishes 
comparatively  little  to  the  new  reli- 
gion, except  its  qualities  of  tolerance 
and  elasticity.     For  it  has  weakened 
its  capacity  of  spiritual  service  by  Its 
class  attachments. 

"We  seldom  find  the  Church,  or  any 
eminent  body  of  Churchmen,  take  the 
lead  in  seeking  to  prevent  a  war,  to 
abolish  cruel  sports,  to  put  an  end  to 
social  wars,  to  assuage  the  violence 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  to  check  die 
greed  of  capital,  and  the  anarchy  of 
its  victims.  Quakers,  Weselyans, 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Posltivists 
may  try  their  best  to  do  these  things. 
The  Church,  as  a  body,  officially,  and 
apart  from  a  few  isolated  persons. 
stlck9  to  its  masters — the  governing 
majority— and  to  its  "patrons"  -the 
rich  owners  of  its   livings.     There  is 
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not  and  there  never  has  been  in 
Christendom,  a  communion  which  was 
socially,  morally,  and  politically,  so 
closely  identified  with  the  governing 
classes  of  the  State." 

As  for  orthodox  dissent,  though  it 
has  its  proper  virtues,  they  are  offset 
by  conspicuous  defects,  a  narrow  cul- 
ture, a  democratic  organisation,  and  a 
perilous  reliance  upon  the  authority  of 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings 
called  "the  Bible/9  which  is  every- 
where being  undermined  by  criticism. 

"That  is  the  gulf  to  which,  as  to  a 
Niagara,  the  full  stream  of  Orthodox 
Dissent  is  steadily  and  smoothly  hur- 
rying. When  the  Bible  is  knocked 
from  under  its  feet  as  the  sole  revela- 
tion of  God,  it  is  hanging  in  the  air 
over  the  abyss— for  it  has  neither  tra- 
dition, antiquity,  Church,  organiza- 
tion, ritual,  ceremonial,  art,  or  poetry 
to  fall  back  on." 

Neo-Christianity,  with  its  rationalis- 
ing tendency,  its  withdrawal  of  all 
explicit  doctrines  of  other-worldliness 
and  the  miraculous,  its  stress  upon  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  and  the  social  ap- 
plications of  His  gospel,  Positivism  is 
ready  to  accept  and  to  incorporate, 
with  a  gentle  note  of  protest  against 
the  unique  value  of  the  central  figure, 
and  a  preference  for  the  more  con- 
strnctive  Paul.  Theism  is  treated 
with  less  sympathy  than  the  more 
organised  creeds,  chiefly  because,  be- 
ing unorganized,  it  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  a  transcendental 
attitude  directed  towards  a  supernatu- 
ral personality  which  brings  to  a  focus 
all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions 
of  theology. 

This  survey  of  the  field  of  religious 
experiments  leads  to  the  triumphant 
emergence  of  Humanity  as  the  su- 
preme object  of  reverence  and  wor- 
ship. For  it  alone  is  found  to  give 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  reason 
and  the  emotions.  "The  Philosophy  of 
Humanity  m  a  basis  of  encyclopaedic 
science,   crowned   by   the  science  of 


society  and  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture, explains,  inspires,  and  harmon- 
izes all  these  gospels.  The  religion  of 
Humanity  accepts,  reverences,  and 
adds  new  glory  to  all  these  redeemers, 
saviors,  and  mediators."  The  Positiv- 
ist  faith  alone,  it  is  contended,  escapes 
the  metaphysical  perplexities  of  every 
religion  relying  upon  a  super-human 
deity  and  a  personal  immortality- 


»«1 


'We  say  frankly.  'Humanity'  finds 
itself  in  a  world  for  the  defects  of 
which  it  is  not  answerable,  which  it 
can  largely  come  to  know,  and  partly 
to  improve,  rising  to  higher  things 
generation  after  generation,  helping 
each  one  of  us  to  rise  to  better  things, 
till  we  each  become,  in  the  rest  of 
death,  part  of  that  very  Providence 
which  nourishes  the  infant,  strength- 
ens and  informs  the  man,  and  lays 
our  weary  bones  to  rest  in  tender 
memory  of  whatever  good  we  may 
have  left  to  our  fellow-beings,  who 
will  follow  us  on  earth." 

Here  is  a  religion  which,  accepting 
all  that  is  good  in  the  past,  gently  re- 
forms it  to  the  service  of  the  future, 
sets  aside  without  the  bitterness  of 
controversy  the  barren  problems  of 
theology,  reconciles  science  with'  reli- 
gion, the  welfare  of  the  individual 
with  that  of  the  race,  progress  with 
order.  A  few  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  last  half -century  have  embraced 
this  religion,  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
have  expounded  it.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  failed  to  gather  into 
Its  fold  more  than  a  little  handful  of 
the  educated  men  and  women  who, 
in  every  civilized  country,  have  broken 
away  from  the  creeds  of  orthodoxy. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  this  failure 
of  the  appeal  of  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity? One  reason,  we  believe,  is 
that  the  dogmatic  spirit  which  the 
very  name  of  "Positive"  implies,  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  scientific  sys- 
tem which  it  inhabits,  are  repellent  to 
those  who,  having  broken  loose  from 
one   cage,   are   shy   of   entering  any 
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other.  This  is  not  altogether  a  foolish 
timidity.  The  spick-and-span  com- 
pleteness of  the  brand-new  spiritual 
edifice,  with  its  particular  arrange- 
ments to  satisfy  every  intellectual 
and  moral  need  of  man,  arouses  a  sus- 
picion of  excessive  artifice.  The  in- 
genious adoption  of  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Church  awakes  some  instinc- 
tive suspicions  in  those  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  accept  the  sharp 
severance  between  creed  and  ritual 
which  Positivism  asserts  when  it  seizes 
the  latter  for  its  own  stage  property. 
Coalescing  with  this  doubt  is  the  sense 
of  an  excessive  intellectuallsm,  which 
is  not  exorcised  by  the  ceremonial 
efforts  to  work  up  a  passion  for  Hu- 
manity. There  is  a  feeling  that  the  sci- 
ence has  eaten  up  the  religion,  and 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  on  which 
it  thrives.  This  is  not  Indeed  the 
necessary  result  of  science,  which,  in- 
stead of  killing  wonder,  may  only 
expand  its  area.  But  the  persistent  ap- 
plication of  scientific  method  is  not 
easily  consistent  with  that  sort  of  rev- 
erence which  belongs  to  religion. 
Darwin's  confession  that  his  intellec- 
tual life  inhibited  his  taste  for  poetry 
Is  a  candid  recognition  of  this  real 
opposition  between  the  life  of  science 
and  that  of  the  emotions. 

But  hardly  less  patent  is  the  failure 
of  Positivism  to  furnish  a  convincing 
object  of  reverence.  Neither  the  mod- 
ern nationalist  nor  the  modern  Emo- 
tionalist is  prepared  to  worship  man, 
collective  or  individual.  The  history 
of  man,  in  his  slow,  irregular,  upward 
struggle  from  the  brute,  is  intensely 
Interesting,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
our  sympathy,  but  it  fails  to  evoke  a 
feeling  of  religious  reverence,  partly, 
perhaps*  because  of  the  very  closeness 
of  this  sympathy.  Man  does  not  wor- 
ship man,  as  dog  does  not  eat  dog. 
Nor  is  this  emotional  difficulty  over- 
come, except  for  a  few,  by  ritualizing 


the  march  of  man  in  epochs,  paths  of 
progress,  names  of  pioneers.  Such  a 
method  either  tends  towards  a  sort  of 
hero-worship,  which  falsifies  history, 
and  which  is  indeed  explicitly  repudi- 
ated by  Positivist  theory,  or  else  it 
has  to  rely  upon  an  immense  and  ever 
shifting  conglomerate  concept  of  Hu- 
manity exceedingly  difficult  to  respect, 
much  less  to  reverence.  That  some 
genuine  emotion  may  and  must  gather 
round  the  idea  of  human  progress,  as 
conceived  by  any  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated man,  in  true  enough,  but  that  it 
can  furnish  an  adequate  religion  is 
found  by  actual  experience  to  be  an 
unwarranted  assumption.  Persons  of 
philosophic  training  will  be  prone  to 
find  another  defect  in  the  Positive 
philosophy  and  its  religion,  viz.,  its 
anthropocentrism  and  its  relative  fail- 
ure to  recognize  a  Universe.  Although 
Mr.  Harrison  devotes  some  interesting 
pages  to  attempting  to  disprove  the 
imputation  of  anthropocentrism  which 
is  suggested  by  the  very  title  of  his 
creed,  he  does  not  succeed  in  showing 
that  a  disinterested  attention  is  given 
to  the  world  and  the  universe.  They 
always  remain  distinctively  man's  en- 
vironment, and  this  is  in  Itself  a  denial 
of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  genu- 
ine Weltanschauung.  As  the  modern 
philosopher  wants  a  Universe,  and  will 
not  be  fobbed  off  with  a  bunch  of 
dualisms,  so  the  religious-minded  man, 
who  has  shed  the  old  dogmatic  creeds, 
still  craves  a  setting  of  that  universe 
in  terms  of  personality  as  a  condition 
of  the  survival  or  revival  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  If  science  fails  to 
Justify  this  attribution,  he  tends  to 
eke  out  its  deficiency  by  poetry  or  by 
mystical  speculation. 

We  do  not  affect  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  these  reasons  and  feelings. 
We  merely  point  out  that  they  have 
been  effective  barriers  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Positivism  as  a  religion.  The 
new  wine  in  old  bottles  does  not  In 
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fact  tilt  the  taste  of  most  liberated 
minds  in  search  of  a  religion.  Modern 
thought  will  not  have  these  bottles. 
The  iconoclasm  which  Positivism  de- 
precates, is  not  merely  a  passing  rev- 
olutionary phase,  but  a  half-emotional, 

The  Nation. 


half-rational  repudiation  of  the  sorts 
of  ceremonialism,  authoritarianism, 
dogmatic  interpretation  of  history, 
and  meticulous  discipline,  which  Posi- 
tivism appears  to  wish  to  restore* 


goal, 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Captain  Soott,  R.  N. 

{And  Hie  Gallant  Comrades 

Who  Beached  the  South  Pole  in  January,  191S 

and  Died  on  their  Homeward  Way.) 

Not  for  the  fame  that  crowns  a  gallant  deed 

They    fixed  their   fearless   eyes   on   that   far 
Steadfast  of  purpose,  resolute  at  need 
To  give  their  lives  for  toll. 

But  in  the  service  of  their  kind  they  fared, 

To  probe  the  secrets  which  the  jealous  Earth 
Yields  only  as  the  prize  of  perils  dared, 
The  wage  of  proven  worth. 


So  on  their  record,  writ  for  all  to  know — 

The  task  achieved,  the  homeward  way  half  won — 
Though  cold  they  lie  beneath  their  pall  of  snow, 
Shines  the  eternal  sun. 

O  hearts  of  metal  pure  as  finest  gold! 

O  great  ensample,  where  our  sons  may  trace, 
Too  proud  for  tears,  their  birthright  from  of  old, 
Heirs  of  the  Island  Race! 

Owen  Seaman. 


Punch. 
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"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and 
"Julius  Ctoesar"  are  the  latest  volumes 
in  the  Tudor  Shakespeare.  The  first 
is  edited  by  Professor  Fred  P.  Emery 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  is  embel- 
lished with  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
from  an  old  print,  showing  Windsor 
Castle;  the  second  is  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Robert  M.  Lovett  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  has  for  frontispiece  a 


portrait  of  Thomas  Betterton,  the 
great  actor  of  the  Restoration,  who 
took  the  part  of  Brutus  with  distinc- 
tion.   The  Macmlllan  Co. 

The  little  book  entitled  "Mother  and 
Baby"  by  Anne  B.  Newton  M.  D.-has 
a  value  and  importance  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  modest  size^  It  is 
filled  with  practical  and  helpful  Bug- 
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gestlons  about  the  care  of  babies,  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  untechnical  style,  and 
including  counsels  regarding  food, 
clothing,  bathing,  and  the  care  of 
babies  in  sickness  which  are  well  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  anxieties  of 
motherhood  and  to  promote  good 
health  and  good  morals  in  childhood. 
Prescriptions  are  given  for  simple 
remedies  and  minute  directions  for 
every  day  care  and  needs.  The  book 
is  one  which  every  young  mother 
should  keep  at  hand  for  constant 
reference.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co. 

"The  Impeachment  of  President  Is- 
raels" by  Frank  B.  Copley  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  is  a  kind  of  parable  in  the 
interest  of  international  peace.  It 
tells  the  story  of  an  Imaginary  Presi- 
dent who,  in  face  of  great  popular 
clamor  for  war  with  Germany,  not 
only  refused  to  prepare  for  war,  but 
by  his  refusal  and  his  conciliatory 
policy  disarmed  German  resentment 
and  made  war  impossible.  Whether 
the  parable  proves  convincing  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  at  least  clever  and 
ingenious. 

Young  men  and  women,  in  or  out 
of  the  colleges,  who  are  thinking  of 
journalism  as  a  profession,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  study  carefully  the 
volume  on  "Essentials  in  Journalism" 
of  which  Mr.  H.  P.  Harrington,  Direc- 
tor of  Courses  in  Journalism  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  Mr.  T.  T. 
Frankenberg  of  the  staff  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  are  Joint  authors  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  It  Is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  comprehensive  account  of  methods 
of  collecting  and  handling  "copy" 
from  the  excursions  of  the  reporter  to 
the  desk  of  the  copy  editor  and  the  city 
editor  and  to  the  press  room.  Every 
detail  of  newspaper  work,— reportorial, 
correspondence,  and  editorial  writing 


and  management  Is  described  and  this 
from  the  Inside,  by  men  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  processes,  Journal- 
Ism  to-day  is  a  very  different  thins 
from  what  It  was  forty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  Such  a  manual  as  this  la 
of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who  axe 
thinking  of  entering  the  newspaper 
field;  and,  outside  of  these,  it  is  of  no 
slight  interest  to  all  who  would  like 
information  regarding  the  materials 
and  methods  which  go  to  the  making 
of  the  newspapers  of  to-day.  Nor  is 
the  scope  of  the  book  limited  to  city 
journalism;  the  country  weekly  as 
well  as  the  city  daily  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  attention. 

Thirteen  "Leading  American  Inven- 
tors" are  included  in  the  brief  bio- 
graphies contained  in  the  volume  bear- 
ing that  title,  written  by  George  lies, 
and  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
In  this  group  are  four  great  engineers, 
Colonel  John  Stevens  and  his  son 
Robert,  Fulton  and  Ericsson;  four 
great  mechanics,  Whitney,  Blanchard, 
McCormick  and  Howe;  four  Inventors 
in  the  field  of  writing  and  printing, 
Morse,  Tilghman,  Sholes  and  Mergan- 
thaler;  and  Charles  Goodyear,  to 
whom  we  owe  vulcanized  rubber. 
These  biographies  are  engaging  and 
Inspiring  reading,  not  only  because  of 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  but 
because  of  the  disclosures  which  they 
make  of  courage  and  persistence  In 
the  face  of  disappointment  and  ap- 
parent failure.  It  was  no  path  of 
roses  which  these  great  inventors 
trod.  Their  achievements  were  the 
fruit  of  struggle  and  often  of  sacri- 
fice. There  are  seventy  or  more  por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations.  The 
book  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
series  in  which  have  already  appeared 
biographies  of  leading  American  sol- 
diers, novelists,  essayists  and  men  of 
science. 
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THE  WHISPER  OF  SPRING. 

There  are  footsteps  in  the  darkness 
In  the  coldest  time  of  year; 

There  are  flntlngs  in  the  silence 
Mortal  ears  may  seldom*  hear; 

There  are  whisp'rlngs  in  the  bracken 
Lying  still  so  brown  and  sere! 

There  are  little  winds  that  wander, 
When  the  moon,  majestic,  cold, 

Like  an  argent  ship  goes  sailing 
Over  frozen  field  and  wold; 

And  they  listen  for  the  flntlngs 
Heard  a  myriad  times  of  old! 

Then  a  bird  amongst  the  branches. 

Close  within  the  ledge  asleep, 
Wakes    and    hears    those    low-voiced 
flntlngs; 

Hears  the  little  winds  that  creep 
Thro'  the  dead  and  withered  bracken, 

To  the  under  leaves  that  peep. 

And  she  thrills  to  all  the  signals, 

Dreams  of  song,  and  nesting-time— 

Like  the  poet,  whispers  tidings 
Of  the  green  of  elm  and  lime — 

Fain  to  sing  for  love  of  singing. 
As  he  frees  his  sonl  in  rhyme! 
Frances  TyrreH-GiU. 

The  Pall  Mall  MafMlne. 


The  frozen  way  those  people  trod 
It  led  towards  the  Mother  of  God: 
Perhaps  if  I  had  travelled  with  them 
I  might  have  come  to  Bethlehem. 

H.  Bettoc. 

The  British  Review. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

I 
As  I  was  lifting  over  Down 
A  winter's  night  to  Petworth  Town, 
I  came  upon  a  company 
Of  Travellers  who  would  talk  with  me. 

II 
The  riding  moon  was  small  and  bright, 
They  cast  no  shadows  in  her  light: 
There  was  no  man  for  miles  a-near. 
I  could  not  walk  with  them  for  fear. 

Ill 
A  9tar  in  heaven  by  Gnmber  glowed. 
An  ox  across  the  darkness  lowed. 
Whereat  a  burning  light  there  stood 
Right  in  the  heart  of  Gnmber  Wood. 

IT 
Across  the  rime  their  marching  rang, 
And  in  a  little  while  they  sang; 
They  sang  a  song  I  used  to  know, 
Gloria  in  EvceUU  Domino. 


THE  SMALL  DREAMS. 

When  I  was  a  yonng  girl  I  dreamed 

great  dreams 
Of  giant  castles  fashioned  on  a  hill  of 

gold; 
The  gold  is  but  a  gorse-bush,  and  haply 

it  seems 
My  castle's  but  a  cottage,  now  that  1 

am  old. 

Now   that   I   am   old,   I   dream   small 

dreams 
Of  tiny  feet  that  falter,  and  tiny  songs 

unsung, 
Though  I  heard  the  trumpet  blare  and 

saw  red  gleams 
From    the    flying    feet   of    Cherubim. 

when  I  was  young. 

When  I   was  a  young  girl  I  dreamed 

long  dreams. 
Of  ever  flowing  rivers  and  earth  and 

sky  unrolled; 
My  sky's  a  window  square,  the  river* 

are  but  streams. 
And  the  earth  is  a  hedged  meadow. 

now  that  I  am  old. 

Now   that   I   am   old,   I   dream   short 

dreams 
Of  small  warm*  woods  and  little  paths 

among; 
I  who  saw  stretched  shadows  and  the 

sun's  long  beams 
On  the  cedar  trees  of  Lebanon,  when 

I  was  young. 

And  youth  is  a  memory  with  its  long, 

deep  dreams. 
Its   venture   unadventured,   the  glory 

still  untold; 
But  I  can  keep  for  ever,  unashamed  It 

seems, 
The   small   dear  dreams   of   comfort, 

now  that  I  am  old. 

Frtmom  OMeiUrton. 

The  Weetmlaeter  Oeaette. 
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•History/*  we  are  told,  "has  often 
been  the  record  of  statesmen's  illu- 
sions," and  to  one  into  whose  mind 
thirty  years'  memories  of  Bast  London 
have  been  burnt,  it  seems  as  if  this 
treneration  concerning  itself  about  for- 
eign aggression  and  the  grouping  of 
European  Powers  were  walking  in  the 
vain  shadow  of  such  an  illusion.  It 
is  spending  millions  annually  on  arma- 
ments against  a  possible  enemy,  and 
grudges  a  comparatively  small  sum 
against  the  evils  which  are  even  now 
eating  into  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  are 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  wealth 
by  which  our  Dreadnoughts  are  built 
and  our  great  Empire  secured— politi- 
cal apathy  and  indifference  to  the  com- 
monwealth mock  fervid  appeals  for 
patriotic  self-sacrifice— railing  accusa- 
tions are  hurled  by  the  rich  that  work- 
men loaf  and  drink,  and  by  the 
tyranny  of  trades  unions  ruin  trade; 
and  the  equally  railing  accusations  are 
urged  by  workmen  that  the  rich  in 
their  luxury  are  content  to  plunder  the 
poor  and  live  in  callous  indifference  to 
the  wrongs  they  see;  and  to  crown  all 
the  other  evidences  of  discontent,  vio- 
lent speeches  and  lawless  conduct  are 
weakening  the  old  calm  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  social  structure 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  elabor- 
ate care  of  many  generations. 

An  enemy  has  got  a  footing  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  is  causing 
this  disturbance.  He  has  evaded  onr 
fleet  and  our  forts,  and  he  has  the 
power  to  destroy  our  power.  The  na- 
tion, like  a  dreamer  awakening,  is 
shaking  itself  as  it  becomes  conscious 
of  another  danger  than  that  of  foreign 
fleets  and  armies.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  anxious  about  its  social  condition 
and  is  asking  somewhat  fitfully,  What 
is  to  be  done?    What  is  the  cause  of 


the  present  discontent?  What  are  the 
remedies? 

Many  causes  are  suggested.  It  may 
be  that  education,  having  developed 
the  people's  capacities  for  enjoyment, 
has  increased  the  area  of  discontent 
and  those  who  used  to  sit  placidly  in 
the  shadow  now  demand  a  ray  of  the 
abundant  sunshine.  It  may  be  that  the 
frantic  pace  at  which  the  modern 
world  moves  has  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  excitement  and  made  men 
impatient  for  change;  it  may  be  that 
the  popular  philosophy  of  the  street 
and  the  Press,  eclipsing  older  philoso- 
phies of  the  Church  and  the  chair,  im- 
pels men  and  nations  to  put  their  own 
interests  before  other  interests — to  re- 
taliate blow  for  blow,  and  to  become 
proud  of  pride.  When  nations,  classes, 
or  individuals  seek  first  to  protect 
themselves,  then  the  other  things, 
icreed,  panic,  suspicion,  and  strife,  are 
noon  added. 

All  these  causes  may  operate,  but 
they  would  not,  I  think,  be  dangerous, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  poverty. 
Ideas,  philosophies,  and  feelings  have 
only  stirred  mankind  when  they  have 
been  able  to  appeal  to  facts,  and  agi- 
tators would  now  agitate  in  vain  if 
conditions  did  not  agitate  more  elo- 
quently. Mean  streets  and  ailing 
bodies  jar  upon  the  more  widely 
ppread  sense  of  joy,  and  the  long  hours 
of  labor  and  the  small  wages  stir  an 
anger  which  becomes  ready  to  upset 
society  in  order  that  the  greater  num- 
bers might  profit  in  the  scramble. 
Poverty,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  the  root 
cause  of  the  prevailing  discontent,  the 
door  by  which  the  enemy  enters  and 
the  fortress  from  which  he  sends  out 
suspicion  and  strife  to  compass  the 
nation's  ruin.  Poverty!  And  our  na- 
tional Income  is  1344,000,0002.,  and  the 
nation's    accumulated    wealth    is    the 
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almost     inconceivable  *  sum     of     13.- 
762,000,000/. 

The  voice  of  the  times — would  that 
It  had  a  Gladstone  for  its  interpreter- 
is  one  that  calls  everyone,  be  he 
patriot  or  business  man,  or  even  a 
pleasure-lover,  to  set  himself  to  help  in 
the  eviction  of  poverty.  If  there  be 
any  fighting  spirit— any  chivalry  left, 
here  Is  the  object  for  its  attack:  if 
there  be  any  enlightened  selfishness, 
here  is  the  field  for  its  exercise.  Pov- 
erty if  it  be  not  destroyed  will  de- 
stroy the  England  of  our  hopes  and 
our  dreams. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  public 
mind  which  speaks  through  the  Press 
hardly  realises  what  Is  meant  by  pov- 
erty.   There  is  much  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject— numberless  volumes  are  Issued, 
and  charities  are  multiplied,  but  what 
is  in  the  minds  of   speakers,  writers, 
and   givers   is   obviously    destitution. 
They   think   of    the    ragged,    broken 
creatures    kept    waiting    outside   the 
doors  of  the  shelter,  and  they    have 
mental  pictures  of  squalid  rooms  and 
starving  children.    Many  and  many  a 
time  visitors  have  come  to  Whitechapel 
expecting  to  see  whole  streets  occu- 
pied by  the  ragged  and  the  wretched, 
and  they  have  been  almost  disappointed 
to    find   such   misery    the    exception. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  thousands  of 
people  destitute,  but  they   form  only 
a  fraction  of  the  poor,  and  could,  as 
the    Poor-law     Commissioners      have 
shown,  be  lifted  out  of  the  condition 
by  action  at  once  drastic  and  humane. 
Why  that  action  has  not  even  boen 
attempted  is  one  of  the  many  questions 
which   the   Local  Government  Board 
has  to  answer.    But  my  present  point 
is  that,  if  all  the  destitute  were  re- 
moved, the   poverty   which  is  at  the 
back  of  our  present  discontent  would 
remain. 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  whose 
opinion  has  been  supported  by  subse- 
quent social  explorers  and  by  scientific 


research,  concludes  that  3*.  a  week  for 
an  adult  and  2*.  3d.  for  a  child  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  physical 
repair,  the  food  being  chosen  simply  to 
get  the  most  nutrition  for  the  least 
money,  without  any  regard  to  appetite 
or  pleasure.  The  rent  for  a  family, 
even  if  one  room  be  considered  suffi- 
cient, can  hardly  be  less  than  4t.  a 
week  in  a  town,  and  if  household  sun- 
dries are  to  include  fuel,  light,  and 
clothing  for  a  family  of  five  persons. 
4*.  ll<f.,  is  a  moderate  sum.  It  thus 
seems  as  if  the  smallest  income  on 
which  It  would  be  possible  for  an 
average  family  to  exist  is  21*.  18e\   a 

Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Mr.  Rowntree, 
and  other  subsequent  investigators 
have  shown  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
town  population  have  an  income  below 
or  hardly  above  that  sum,  and  as  the 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  average 
in  England  189.  3d.  a  week,  in  Scotland 
lft*.  3d.,  and  in  Ireland  10*.  Hi,  it  la 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  estimate  of 
the  towns  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  that  at  least  12,000,000 
of  the  45,000,000  people  are  living  on 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Chlossa  Money  in  his  Rich*  mid 
Poverty,  approaching  the  subject  from 
another  side,  justifies  the  conclusion. 
He  shows  that  a  population  amounting 
to  39.000,000  persons  is  dependent  on 
Incomes  of  less  than  1601.  a  year— say 
00*.  a  week,  and  absorbs  935,000,0001.  of 
the  national  income;  that  4,100,000  per- 
sons depend  on  incomes  between  1601. 
and  2001.  per  annum,  and  absorb  275,- 
000,0001.  of  the  national  Income;  and 
that  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  1,400,000  dependent  on  Incomes  over 
7001.  a  year  absorb  the  mighty  sum  of 
634,000,0001.  In  other  words,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  Income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  people 

In  the  Mght  of  these  facts  it  Is  not 
incredible  that  30  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
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ulatlou  live  in  the  grip  of  actual  pov- 
erty. 'The  United  Kingdom  contains," 
it  may  be  said  in  truth  and  shame,  "a 
great  multitude  of  poor  people 
veneered  with  a  thin  lajer  of  the  com- 
fortable and  rich."1 

The  broad  fact  which  stands  out  of 
these  figures  is  that,  when  24*.  Sd.  is 
taken  as  the  sum  necessary  so  that  an 
average  family  may  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  12,000,000  people  must 
give  up  in  despair,  and  many  other 
millions,  depending  on  wages  of  30*.  or 
even  40*.  a  week,  live  anxious  days. 
And  this  despair  or  anxiety  is  not  on 
account  of  life,  in  all  its  multitudinous 
aspects,  but  as  to  simple  physical  effi- 
ciency. 

Let  us  [says  Mr.  Rowntree]  clearly 
understand    what    physical   efficiency 
means.    A  family  living  upon  the  scale 
allowed  for  in  this  estimate  must  never 
spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  om- 
nibns.     They  must  never  go  into  the 
country  unless  they  walk.    They  must 
never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper 
or  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert 
They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent 
children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  postage.     They   must  never  con- 
tribute  anything  to  their  church    or 
chapel  or  give  any  help  to  a  neigh- 
bor which  costs  them  money.     They 
cannot  save  nor  can   they  Join  sick 
clubs   or  trade  unions,   because  they 
cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions. 
The   children   must  have    no    pocket 
money  for  dolls,  marbles,  and  sweets. 
The  father  must  smoke  no  tobacco  and 
must  drink  no  beer.    The  mother  must 
never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  her- 
self or  for  her  children.     Should     a 
child  fall  ill,  It  must  be  attended  by 
the  parish    doctor;    should    it    die,  it 
must  be  buried  by  the  parish.    Finally, 
the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent 
from  his  work  for  a  single  day. 

A  few  parents  of  heroic  mould  may 

have  succeeded  in  bringing  up  children 

*  These  and  other  flgaros  are  pat  together 
very  lucidly  by  Mr.  Will  Reason  In  a  little 
shilling  book,  "Poverty,"  published  by  Head- 
ley  Bros.,  whloh  I  oommend  to  all  as  a  rood 
Introduction  to  the  subject. 


to  healthy  and  useful  manhood  and 
womanhood  on  small  wages.  Tales  of 
such  are  repeated  in  select  circles,  but 
these  families  generally  belong  to  a 
generation  less  open  to  temptation 
than  the  present  There  are  now  few, 
very  few,  parents  who,  with  an  un- 
certain wage  of  30s.  a  week,  never 
spend  a  penny  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
taste,  or  friendship.  The  result  is  that 
their  own  or  their  children's  physical 
health  and  well-being  are  sacrificed. 
The  boys  are  rejected  when  they  offer 
themselves  as  soldiers,  the  infant  mor- 
tality is  high,  and  the  girls  unprotected 
become  the  victims  of  vice.  The  sad- 
dest of  all  experiences  of  life  among 
the  poor  is  the  gradual  declension  of 
respectable  families  into  the  ranks  of 
the  destitute,  when  loss  of  work  finds 
them  without  resources  in  body  or 
skill. 

It  is  the  poverty  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  the  working  people  and  not 
the  destitution  of  the  very  poor  which 
is  the  force  of  the  present  discontent. 
This  is   not    realized    even  by    Mrs. 
George  Kerr,  whose  book,  The  Path  of 
Social  Progress,  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
best  of  those  lately  published  on  the 
subject     She  speaks  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
as  having  advocated  a  policy  "which 
still  holds  the  field,"  and  is  the  "only 
scheme  which    actually  did    diminish 
poverty."     But  this  policy  aimed   at 
diminishing  a  poverty  which  was  prac- 
tically destitution,  and  Its  method  was 
to   strengthen    the    people   in   habits 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  inde- 
I>endent  lives  on  wages  of  20*.  a  week. 
Mrs.  Kerr  herself  talks  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  wife  averaging  her  hus- 
band's wages,  so  that  if  her  husband 
as  a  painter  earns  36*.  a  week  for  four 
months  the  family  expenditure  ought 
to  be  limited  within  18*.  a  week,  and 
she  evidently  condemns  as  waste  the 
purchase  of  a  perambulator  or  bicycle. 
The  methods  she  advocates  by  which 
character  may  be  raised  and  strength- 
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ened  are  admirable,  and  the  lead  given 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  be  too  closely 
followed,  but  they  have  reference  to 
destitution  and  not  to  the  poverty 
from  which  working  people  suffer 
whose  wages  reach  a  more  or  less  un- 
certain 80*.  or  40».  a  week. 

Destitution,  in  the  crusade  against 
which  philanthropists  and  Poor-law  re- 
formers are  so  well  engaged,  does  not 
indeed  affect  the  present  discontent, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  the 
destitute  is  a  warning  to  the  workman 
of  his  possible  fate.  A  mechanic  is, 
perhaps,  earning  80*.  a  week,  or  even 
more;  he,  by  great  frugality  on  his 
own  part,  or  by  almost  miraculous 
management  on  his  wife's  part, 
just  succeeds  in  keeping  his  fam- 
ily in  health;  he  sees  the  destitute 
in  their  wretchedness,  he  hears 
of  many  who  are  herded  in  their 
prison-like  workhouses,  and  he  feels 
that  if  he  loses  his  work,  if  illness  over- 
takes him  or  his  wife,  their  fate  must 
be  his  fate.  The  destitute  may  be  a 
burden  to  the  nation,  but  they  are  also 
a  danger,  in  so  far  as  they  by  their  ex- 
amples rouse  a  dangerous  mood  in 
thousands  of  workpeople  whose  wages 
hardly  lift  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
poverty,  and  give  them  no  opportunity 
by  saving  to  make  the  future  secure. 

The  cure  of  destitution,  necessary 
though  it  be  on  humane  and  economic 
grounds,  Is  not  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ent discontent  If  all  people  incapable 
of  earning  a  living  were  cared  for  un- 
der the  beet  conditions,  if  by  careful 
selection  according  to  the  straltest  sect 
of  the  eugenists  all  the  people  engaged 
in  work  were  fit  for  their  work,  if  by 
better  education  and  more  scientific 
physical  training  every  child  were 
fully  developed,  or  if  by  moral  and  re- 
ligious Impulse  all  citizens  were  to  be- 
come frugal  and  self-restrained,  there 
would  still  be  the  poverty  which  is 
the  source  of  danger  so  long  as  the 
share  of  the  national    income    which 


comes  to  the  workers  is  so  small.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  greatest  number 
is  a  larger  income. 

It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that  on 
their  present  income  the  majority  of 
our  people  can  neither  enjoy  them- 
selves rationally  or  give  an  intelligent 
vote  as  joint  governors  of  the  nation. 
They  have  not  the  freedom  which 
takes  pride  in  self-government. 

There  are,  it  must  be  evident,  few 
signs  of  rational  enjoyment  in  the 
vastly  increased  pleasure-seeking  of  to- 
day. The  people  crowd  into  the  coun- 
try, but  only  a  few  people  find  any- 
thing in  nature  which  is  theirs.  They 
pass  by  the  memorials  of  great  men 
and  great  events,  and  seldom  feel  a 
thrill  of  national  pride.  They  wander 
aimlessly,  helplessly  through  museums 
and  picture-galleries,  the  things  they 
see  calling  out  little  response  in  their 
minds.  They  have  a  limited  and  often 
perverted  taste  for  music,  and  have  so 
little  conversation  that  on  holidays 
they  are  silent  or  shout  senseless  songs. 
They  get  a  short-lived  excitement  out 
of  sport,  so  that  for  a  whole  country- 
side the  event  of  a  year  is  a  football 
match  and  the  chief  interest  of  a  Press 
recording  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  is 
the  betting  news.  The  recreations  of 
the  people  and  their  Bank  Holiday 
pleasures,  at  a  time  when  the  universal 
mind  is  stirring  with  a  consciousness 
of  new  capacity,  and  the  world  is  call- 
ing more  loudly  than  ever  that  its  good 
things  should  be  enjoyed,  give  cause 
for  some  anxiety.  Where  there  Is  no 
rational  enjoyment  there  is  likely  to  be 
discontent  and  mischief. 

The  people  cannot  enjoy  themselves 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  nature  because  of 
poverty.  They  began  to  work  before 
they  had  time  to  enjoy  learning  and 
before  they  had  become  conscious  of 
their  capacities  and  tastes.  They  have 
been  crushed  from  their  youth  upwards 
by  the  necessity  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, and  have  never  had  the  leisure 
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to  look  at  the  beautiful  world  in  -which  want  is  security  from  starvation. 
they  have  been  placed.  They  have  Some  conception  of  the  nation  as  a 
from  their  childhood  been  caught  in  whole  is  necessary  to  kindle  interest 
the  industrial  machine,  and  have  been  in  self-government,  and  modern  pov- 
swept  away  from  the  things  which  as  erty  is  gradually  blotting  out  the  old 
men  and  women  they  were  meant  to  conception  which  grew  up  when  peo- 
enjoy.  They  have  been  too  poor  to  pie  loved  the  countryside,  where  the 
find  their  pleasure  in  hope  or  in  mem-  fields  langhed  and  sang  with  corn  and 
ory,  enough  for  them  if  they  have  the  cottages  nestled  in  gardens,  and 
been  able  to  snatch  at  the  present  and  when  they  had  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
passing  excitement.  tales    of    their    fathers'  great  deeds. 

Poverty  is  the  enemy  of  rational  en-  Some  knowledge  is  also  necessary  if 
joyment,  and  it  also  prevents  the  free-  those  who  give  votes  have  to  decide  on 
dom  which  has  pride  in  self-govern-  policies  which  affect  international  re- 
inent  The  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  lations,  and  hold  firmly  to  principles 
keen  to  take  a  part  in  the  government  in  dark  as  well  as  in  bright  times.  But 
of  their  country,  they  are  almost  ready  how  can  the  men  and  women  have  such 
to  accept  a  despot  if  they  could  secure  knowledge  who  have  been  driven  by 
for  themselves  more  health  and  com-  the  poverty  of  their  homes  to  go  to 
fort  There  is  evident  failure  to  grasp  work  as  children,  and  have  had  no 
great  principles  in  politics  and  a  readl-  leisure  in  which  to  read  history  or  to 
ness  to  accept  in  their  stead  a  popular  dream  dreams?  Of  course  they  vacil- 
ery.  Parties  are  judged  by  their  prom-  late  and  of  course  they  fall  victims  to 
ises,  and  national  interests  are  often  shallow  philosophy, 
put  below  private  interests;  motives  The  people,  in  a  word,  been  use  of 
which  are  untrue  to  human  nature  are  poverty,  are  not  free.  They  are  "cogs 
charged  against  opponents,  and  the  in  a  great  machine  which  uses  human 
'•mob  spirit"  has  an  easy  victory  over  lives  as  the  raw  stuff  out  of  which  to 
individual  judgment.  The  votes  of  fashion  material  wealth."  They  are  by 
the  people  may  be  at  any  moment  fear  of  starvation  compelled  to  be  in- 
fatal  to  the  commonwealth.  struments  of  production  just  as  much 

Poverty  is  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  as  if  they  were  under  a  law  of  slavery, 
of  this  weakness  in  self-government  They  do  not  live  for  an  end  in  them- 
and  of  the  consequent  danger  to  the  selves,  but  for  an  end  for  which  others 
nation.  People  whose  minds  have  desire  to  use  them, 
been  crushed  under  the  daily  anxiety  The  poverty  of  the  multitude  of 
about  the  daily  bread  have  little  workpeople,  which  limits  their  capaci- 
thought  for  any  object  but  "how  to  ties  for  enjoyment  and  for  self-govern- 
live,"  and  thus  they  are  apt  to  lose  inent,  and  is  divided  only  by  a  very 
the  power  of  vision.  They  see  money  thin  partition  from  the  destitution  of 
as  the  only  good,  and  they  are  disposed  squalor  and  starvation,  is,  I  believe, 
to  measure  beauty,  tradition,  and  work  the  chief  source  of  our  present  discon- 
in  its  terms.  The  pictures  of  "the  happy  tent,  and  of  the  bitterness  which  makes 
homes  of  England"  and  the  tales  of  that  discontent  dangerous.  The  "cares 
her  greatness  have  for  them  little  of  this  life"  equally  with  "the  deceit- 
meaning.  "What  are  our  homes  that  fulness  of  riches"  are  apt  to  choke  that 
we  should  fight  for  them."  "What  has  communion  with  an  ideal  which  is  the 
England  done  for  ue?"  The  wel-  source  of  healthy  progress, 
fare  of  the  nation  is  nothing  alongside  Schemes  of  relief  and  charity  do  not 
that  of  their    own    class;  their  chief    aim  to  reach  this  poverty.    What,  then, 
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is  to  be  done?  "Give  more  education, 
and  better  education/'  is  the  reply  of 
the  best  reformers.  "Let  there  be 
smaller  classes  in  the  elementary 
school,  so  that  each  child's  personality 
may  be  developed  by  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality." "Let  more  attention  be  given 
to  physical  training."  "Let  com- 
pnlsory  continuous  education  prevent 
the  appalling  wastage  which  leaves 
young  people  to  find  their  interests  in 
the  excitement  of  the  street."  Yes,  a 
system  of  more  and  of  better  education 
would  send  out  men  and  women  strong- 
er to  labor  and  more  fit  both  for  the 
enjoyment  and  business  of  life.  But 
poverty  still  stands  in  the  way  of  such 
a  system  of  education.  The  family 
budget  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can- 
not keep  the.  boy  or  girl  away  from 
work  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
nor  can  it  allow  the  space  and  leisure 
necessary  for  study,  for  reading,  and 
for  intellectual  recreation. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  The  an- 
swer demands  the  best  thought  of  our 
best  statesmen.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  tilings  possible,  and  no  one  thing 
will  be  sufficient.  But  by  some  means 
or  other  the  great  national  income  must 
be  so  shared  that  the  thirty-nine  mil- 
lions of  poor  may  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion. 

We  have  lately  been  warned  against 
careless  talk  about  rights,  it  may, 
therefore,  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
30,000,000  out  of  45,000,000  citizens  have 
a  right  to  more  than  half  of  the  eight- 
een hundred  million  pounds  of  income. 
But  it  is  as  inaccurate  to  say  that 
(5.000,000  citizens  have  a  right  to  the 
half  of  the  eighteen  hundred  million 
pounds  which  they  now  receive. 
What  are  called  "rights"  have 
been  settled  by  law  on  principles 
which  seemed  to  the  lawmakers  of  the 
time  the  best  for  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  law  made  by  our  ancestors  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  transfer  the  property 
of  the  dead  to    the    living,    providing 


thereby  a  foundation  on  which  stands 
the  mighty  accumulation  of  13,762,000,- 
000/.  It  is,  indeed,  by  such  laws  that 
the  capitalist  who  has  saved  a  small 
sum  is  able  to  go  on  increasing  that 
sum  to  millions.  There  is  no  natural 
right  by  which  the  poor  may  be  amid 
to  have  a  claim  on  wealth  or  the  rich 
to  possess  wealth. 

Law  which  has  determined  the  lines 
which  the  present  distribution  of  the 
national  income  follows  might  deter- 
mine others  which  would  make  the 
poor  richer  and  the  rich  poorer.  Law 
has  lately,  by  a  system  of  insurance 
and  pensions,  given  some  security  for 
illness,  old  age,  and  unemployment;  it 
has  in  some  trades  fixed  a  minimum 
wage. 

This  principle  might  be  extended. 
The  consequent  better  organization  of 
labor  and  its  Improved  capacity  would 
secure  larger  wages  for  efficient  workers 
and  probably  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
but  doubtless  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed would  be  increased.  Their 
inefficiency  would  not  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage.  For  these,  training  or  a 
refuge  would  have  to  be  provided  in 
farm  colonies,  industrial  schools,  or  de- 
tention colonies,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  law  might,  by  taxing  the  holders 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, subsidize  education,  so  that  no 
child  by  want  of  food  and  clothing 
should  be  driven  from  school  before 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  might, 
by  securing  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for 
the  rich  an  abundant  provision  of  air- 
space and  water  for  the  healthy  and 
adequate  care  and  attention  for  the 
sick,  reduce  the  death-rate  among  the 
39,000,000  poor  people  tc  the  level  of 
that  which  now  obtains  among  the 
t.000,000  richer  people:  "Health  before 
all  things**  has  long  been  on  the  ban- 
ner of  politicians,  and  though  much  has 
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been  done  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  no  reason  "Why  the 
death-rate  of  a  poor  district  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  a  rich  district 

Law,  to  offer  one  other  example, 
might  do  more  "to  nationalise  lux- 
uries." In  an  article  on  "Practicable 
Socialism/'  which,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
an  experience  gained  by  my  wife  and 
myself  In  ten  yearo  of  Whltechapel  life, 
the  Editor  of  this  Review  accepted  in 
April,  1SS3,  I  suggested  that  legislation 
might  provide  for  the  people  not  what 
they  want  but  what  they  need.  Much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  thirty  years;  but  still  there  is 
not  the  free  and  sufficient  provision  of 
the  best  music  In  summer  and  winter, 
of  the  best  art,  of  the  best  books— 
there  is  not  even  the  adequate  supply 
of  baths  and  flower-gardens,  which 
would  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  the  enjoyments  which  are  the 
surest  recreations  of  life. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  give  examples 
of  laws  which  would  bring  to  the  poor 
the  use  of  a  larger  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  It  is  not  easy  to  frame 
laws  which,  while  they  remove  the 
burden  and  the  danger  of  poverty,'  may 
by  encouraging  energy  and  self-respect 
develop  industrial  resourcefulness.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  statesmen's 
power  to  devise  such  measures. 

The  point,  however,  which  I  desire 
to  make  clear  is  that  if  the  poor  are 
to  become  richer  the  rich  must  become 
poorer.  Increase  of  production  fol- 
lowed by  an  Increased  national  income 
has  under  the  present  laws — as  has 
been  shown  in  the  booming  trade  of 
recent  years—meant  that  the  rich  have 
become  richer.  The  present  income  is 
sufficient  to  assure  the  greater  health 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  population, 
but  the  rich  must  submit  to  receive  a 
smaller  proportion. 

This  proposition  rouses  much  wrath. 
Its  advocates  are  charged  with  preach- 
ing spoliation  and  robbery,   with   set- 


ting class  against  class,  and  with  de- 
stroying the  basis  on  which  national 
prosperity  is  settled.  The  taxation 
which  compels  the  rich  to  reduce  their 
expenditure  on  holidays  and  luxuries 
may  seem  hard,  and  the  fear  lest  the 
tax  which  this  year  takes  5  per  cent 
of  their  income  will  be  further  in- 
creased may  Induce  panic  among  cer- 
tain classes;  but  It  is  harder  for  the 
poor  to  go  on  suffering  for  want  of  the 
means  of  life,  and  there  is  more  reason 
for  panic  in  the  thought  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  remain  indifferent  to  the 
national  greatness.  The  tax,  it  must  be 
remembered,  which  reduces  the  expen- 
diture of  the  rich  on  things  which  per- 
ish In  their  using— on  out-of-season 
foods,  on  aimless  locomotion,  and  the 
excitements  of  ostentation — and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  possible  for  the 
poor  to  spend  more  on  food  and  cloth- 
ing, increases  the  work  of  working  peo- 
'ple.  The  millions  of  money,  for  ex- 
ample, taken  from  the  rich  to  supply 
pensions  for  the  poor  have  enabled  the 
old  people  to  spend  money  on  food  and 
clothing,  which  has  been  better  for  the 
nation's  trade  than  money  spent  on 
luxuries.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  if 
the  people  used  what  is  held  to  be  a 
bare  sufficiency  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  the  demand  for  these  goods 
would  be  increased  threefold  to  six- 
fold. The  transference,  therefore,  of 
more  of  the  national  income  from  the 
few  rich  to  the  many  poor  need  not 
alnrin  patriots. 

The  tax-collectors'  Interference  with 
the  use  of  the  accumulated  wealth  now 
controlled  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  people  is  much  less 
dangerous  to  the  national  prosperity 
than  the  discontent  which  arises  from 
poverty.  A  proposition  which  offers 
security  for  the  nation  at  the  cost  of 
some  sacrifice  by  a  class  should,  it 
might  be  expected,  be  met  to-day  by 
the  more  powerful  members  of  society 
as  willingly  as  in  old  days  the  nobles 
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.the  call  to  battle.  But  the  power- 
ful members  of  modern  society  hate 
the  doctrine  of  taxation,  and  the  hatred 
becomes  a  sort  of  instinct  which  draws 
them  towards  any  alternative  policy 
which  may  put  off  the  evil  day.  If  they 
give,  their  gifts  are  generous,  fre- 
quently very  generous,  but  often  un- 
consciously they  have  regarded  them  as 
a  sort  of  ransom  which  they  threaten 
they  will  not  pay  if  taxes  are  imposed, 
doing  thereby  injustice  to  their  gene- 
rosity. The  rich  do  not  realize  the 
meaning  of  poverty,  its  wounds  to  hu- 
man nature,  or  its  dangers  to  the 
nation. 

Poverty,  I  would  submit,  is  at  the 
root  of  our  present  discontent,  not  the 
poverty  which  the  Poor-law  and  char- 
ity are    to    relieve,   but    the    poverty 
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of  the  great  mass  of  the  work- 
ers. Out  of  this  poverty  rises  the 
enemy  which  threatens  our  peace  and 
our  greatness,  and  this  poverty  is  due 
not  to  want  of  trade  or  work  or  wealth, 
bnt  to  the  want  of  thought  as  to  the 
distribution  of  our  enormous  national 
income.  When  the  meaning  of  poverty 
is  realized,  the  courage  and  the  sacrifice 
which  in  the  past  have  so  often  dared 
loss  to  avert  danger  will  hardly  fall  be- 
cause the  loss  to  be  faced  is  repre- 
sented by  the  demand-note  of  the  tax- 
collector.  Gifts  cannot  avert  the  danger, 
repression  will  increase  the  danger,  and 
the  preachers  who  believe  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  must  for  the  old 
text,  "God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver," 
substitute  as  its  equivalent  "God 
loveth  a  cheerful  taxpayer.' 
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Modern  performances  of  Greek  trag- 
edy in  English,  which  yearly  grow 
more  frequent,  are  usually  successful 
in  leaving  an  impression  of  the  drama- 
tic force  and  strength  of  the  play,  but 
they  seldom  succeed  in  making  the 
chorus  convincing.  Some  good  cho- 
ruses have  been  given,  especially  by 
the  Bedford  College  for  Women,  iu 
Ixmdon,  but  even  these  cannot  be  said 
quite  to  have  come  within  the  range  of 
lucid  and  intelligible  art,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
drama.  The  best  chorus  that  has  yet 
been  done  was  perhaps  that  in  the 
performance  of  Iphigenda  in-  Tauris, 
given  last  spring  by  Mrs.  Granville 
Barker  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre; 
here  there  were  moments  when  the 
real  meaning  of  the  art  seemed  to  have 
returned,  but  they  were  only  moments. 
To  write  anything  new  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  tragedy  as  an  art  is  an  under- 
taking of  some  risk.  But  this  article 
is  rendered  possible,  and  even  neces- 


sary, by  the  great  growth  that  has 
taken  place  recently  in  our  sense  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  art  of  the  dance, 
and  especially  of  its  dramatic  signifi- 
cance. It  is  true  that  these  still  re- 
main for  the  most  part  only  possibili- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  great  things  the 
Bussian  Ballet  has  shown  us.  But  we 
are  being  educated  to  expect  greater 
things  of  the  dance  in  the  future. 
Xoverre,  "the  Shakespeare  of  the 
Dance,"  as  Mr.  Toye  calls  him  in 
The  Fortnightly  of  December,  believed 
that  the  dance  was  pre-eminently  suit- 
able for  the  performance  of  tragedy, 
and  he  himself  produced  many 
dramas,  Including  one  by  Oornellle,  in 
ballet  form.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  the  dance  of  the  ancients,  saying 
that  "we  are  as  mere  children  in  com- 
parison with  them,  and  our  movements 
are  mechanical  and  faulty,  devoid  of 
significance,  movement,  and  vitality.** 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
Greek  drama  arose  out  of  choric  eon* 
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and  dance,  and  that  thia  continued  to 
form  part  of  it  in  its  greatest  days.  It 
is  not  generally  seen,  however,  to  what 
an  extent  its  great  qualities  may  have 
been  dependent  on  the  Greek  dance- 
art  and  technique.  The  Greeks  did 
not  arrive  at  their  results  by  mere  in- 
spiration. They  achieved  nothing  in 
the  air,  but  procured  their  effects 
with  sureness  and  certainty  through  a 
perfect  mastery  and  development  of 
technique.  Dancing  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  and  most  generally 
practised  of  all  the  Greek  arts,  and 
Greek  dancing  was  inseparable  from 
imitation  of  some  kind,  from  the  ex- 
pression in  some  form  of  a  dramatic 
idea.  It  depicted  and  portrayed  in 
lively,  artistic,  arresting  manner,  feel- 
ing, emotion,  incident  of  every  kind.  I 
shall  endeavor  in  these  few  pages  to 
trace  the  presence  of  this  art  of  the 
dance  in  a  number  of  instances  from 
Greek  tragedy,  beginning  first  of  all 
with  some  of  the  choruses  of  Euripi- 
des. 

In  these  instances  I  do  not  of  course 
claim  to  be  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  choruses  in  Athens  rendered 
these  dances.  We  know  little  about 
the  ancient  art  of  orchesis,  the  rhyth- 
mic, pantomimic  expression  through 
gesture  and  motion  of  character  and 
incident.  In  later  times  it  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and 
sensitive  arts  that  has  ever  been. 
Ludan  says  that  the  Orcheti^  of  the 
Athenians  was  a  simpler  and  less  de- 
veloped art  than  that  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  remarkable  treatise,  but 
it  was  the  same  art  at  an  earlier  and 
a  different  and  a  more  purely  Greek 
stage.  It  was  the  art  through  which 
the  dancer,  as  Aristotle  says,  per- 
formed his  imitations  through  the 
medium  of  rhythmic  gesture  only;  "by 
the  rhythms  of  his  attitudes  he  may 
represent  men's  characters  as  well  as 
what  they  do  and  suffer."  This  is  the 
same  pantomimic  art,  found  also  from 


earliest  days  in  Italy,  which 
universally    over    the    Graeco-Roman 
world  in  later  times,  and  had  such 
subtle  developments.    There  was  noth- 
ing which  it  could  not  express.    Every 
emotion  and  incident  of  life  was  ren- 
dered rhythmically  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music,  with  much  play  of  the 
hands,  the  whole  body  mutely  convey- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  dancer.    All  the 
stories  of  mythology  were  danced  in 
this  way.    The  tragedies  were  danced; 
the  madness  of  AJax,  the  self-blinding 
of  CBdipus,  the  sufferings  of  Prome- 
theus, the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and 
so  on,  were  all  presented  as  pantomi- 
mic dance,  not  without  words,  but  the 
chief  art  lay  in  the  orchesis,  the  ex- 
pression   of    ideas    through    dancing. 
The  phrases  "to  dance  a  part"  and  "to 
act  a  part,"  are  used  interchangeably  by 
Lucian  in  the  same  sentence.  Although 
this  later  development  of  the  art  is 
to   be  distinguished  from   the   tragic 
orchesis  of  earlier  times,   both  were 
essentially   mimetic  or  dramatic.     In 
later  times  the  art  was  developed  and 
exhibited  more  as  a  single  separate  art 
in  itself,  whilst  in  earlier  tragedy  It 
seems  to  have  been  essentially  sub- 
ordinate to  music  and  the  dramatic 
conception  of  the  whole  play.    But  it 
is  a  complete  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the    Bmmelela,    the    tragic    mode    in 
dancing,    was    merely    a   grave    and 
stately  measure  trodden  to  the  pipe  or 
lyre.     Its    name,    which   also    means 
musical  fitness  or  correctness,  probably 
shows  its  special  and  organic  relation- 
ship to  music,  as  a  mode  distinct  from 
the  comic,  pyrrhlc,  and  other  mimetic 
modes.     But  it  must  be  realized  that 
in    tragedy    both  dancing    and  music, 
according  to   Aristotle,   aimed  at  re- 
producing "men's  characters,  emotions, 

and  actions."  To  moderns  least  of 
all  should  this  seem  a  difficult  idea,  at 
a  lime  when  there  is  nothing  which 
music  cannot  express.  The  association 
of  music  with  the  dancing  of  charac- 
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ter,  and  with  dramatic  dance-schemes, 
is  an  easy  and  obvious  one,  whether 
for  ancient  or  modern  days.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  claim  in  any  way  to  sug- 
gest how  these  schemes  were  originally 
danced,  but  I  do  claim  that  Greek 
drama  is  full  of  instances  of  the  art  of 
orchesis,  which  are  traceable  and  evi- 
dent, and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fruitful  for  the  modern  advancement 
of  the  art  of  the  dance  than  an  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  beauti- 
ful designs  Ms  the  return  of  Electra 
from  the  well,  when  she  is  met  by  the 
maidens  who  wish  her  to  put  away 
her  sorrow,  and  to  join  their  revels. 
In  Euripides'  play  Electra  is  wedded 
to  a  herdsman,  in  whose  cottage  she 
lives.  The  scene  shows  on  the  one 
hand  the  single  sorrowing  Princess  in 
her  poverty  and  fallen  fortunes,  re- 
turning with  her  pitcher  to  the  cottage, 
on  the  other  band  the  gaily  dressed 
maidens  bent  on  holiday.  The 
design  is  a  perfect  representation  of 
Grief.  It  shows  the  endeavor  of  the 
maidens  to  get  her  to  forego  her 
mourning,  and  her  refusal  to  be  com- 
forted. Such  a  scene,  though  it  con- 
tains a  sung  dialogue,  is  not  meant  to 
be  acted,  but  to  be  danced,  in  time  to 
music.  This  is  shown  by  the  metric 
construction  with  its  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  which  implies  both  music  and 
rhythmical  motion.  It  is  also  shown 
by  the  words.  These  are  in  the  elab- 
orate lyric  style,  which  is  wholly 
foreign  to  any  sort  of  realistic  imita- 
tion of  action,  but  which  exactly  suit 
an  ideal  representation  of  Electra's 
Return  from  the  Well,  which  portrays 
the  princess  at  her*  lowly  and  self- 
imposed  task,  sorrowfully  urging  her- 
self to  its  punctual  fulfilment. 

The  dance  of  Sympathy  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  commonest  themes  in  trag- 
edy. In  the  Medea  we  have  the  visit 
of  the  women  of  Corinth  to  Medea, 
expressed  as  a  musical  choric  scene. 


The  dancers  are  drawn  to  the  spot  by 
the  moaning  of  Medea's  voice  within 
the  palace.  They  gather  round  the 
aged  Nurse,  who  stands  outside  the 
palace,  and  bid  her  enter  and  comfort 
Medea.  Then  Medea's  voice  comes 
again,  calling  on  death,  and  the 
dancers  shrink  back.  They  gather 
again  about  the  doors,  and  the  Nurse 
enters  to  try  to  persuade  Medea  to 
come  forth.  The  dancers  await  her 
coming,  their  attitudes  expressing 
listening  expectancy,  singing  that  this 
was  the  woman  who  followed  her 
lover  across  the  seas  from  the  ends  of 
the  world,  only  to  be  betrayed  by  him. 
The  structure  of  this  little  scene,  with 
its  dialogue  with  the  Nurse,  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  would  be  ineffective  to  act, 
as  it  is  to  describe,  but  it  would  be 
found  that  the  few  simultaneous  move- 
ments and  gestures  requisite,  done 
harmoniously,  so  as  to  produce  a  unity 
of  occasion  and  scene,  music,  move- 
ment, and  story,  would  produce  an 
Intelligible  and  beautiful  effect 

On  the  only  occasion,  however,  on 
which  I  have  seen  this  chorus  per- 
formed, no  attempt  was  made  to  ren- 
der the  dramatic  design.  The  chorus 
was  sung  as  a  kind  of  lyric  rhapsody 
as  the  singers  circled  around  the  or- 
chestra, with  scarcely  a  trace  of  mi- 
metic action  or  dramatic  sense. 

In  the  Ion  the  scene  represents  the 
shrine  at  Delphi,  and  Ion.  the  priest. 
stands  outside.  The  dancers  enter  as 
women  who  are  beholding  the  famous 
shrine  for  the  first  time,  impressed 
with  wonder  and  awe  at  the  sight  of 
it.  They  circle  round  the  buildings, 
gazing  at  the  sculptures.  It  is  a* 
wonderful,  they  say,  as  the  sights  in 
Athens.  See!  there  is  Heracles. 
strangling  the  hydra,  says  one  maiden. 
And  that  is  his  armor-bearer  who 
stands  beside  him,  says  another,  who 
has  worked  this  design  herself,  as  she 
says,  on  an  embroidery.  And  there  is 
Pegasus,  and  there  the  battle  of  the 
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Giants,  here  the  Olympic  gods,  and 
there  Enceladus,  and  Mimas  falling 
thunderstruck.  May  we  cross  the 
threshold  with  our  lily  feet?  they  in* 
quire  of  Ion.  Is  it  really  true  the  tem- 
ple is  the  centre  of  the  earth?  asks 
another.  Why  does  Euripides  invent 
a  scene  of  this  kind,  and  wrap  it  op 
in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  difficult 
metres,  and  Involved  lyrics?  It  is  the 
art  of  orchesls,  the  expression  of  typi- 
cal    feminine    character    through     a 

rhythmic  musical  pantomime.  In  a 
technique  so  wholly  artificial  as  that 

of  the  dance,  any  kind  of  literal  dra- 
matic diction  is  Jarring,  even  when  the 
most  characteristic  imitation  is  aimed 
at  Hence,  It  comes  about  that  the 
most  involved  and  complicated  lyric 
diction  of  a  Greek  is  often  more  purely 
dramatic  and  expressive  of  real  char- 
acter than  the  prose  of  the  modern 
drama.  But  this  fact  1b  constantly 
missed.  The  lyrics  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  rhapsodical  kind,  like  the  word- 
paintings  of  modern  minor  poetry,  or 
at  least  of  Swinburne.  This  is  the 
literary  misinterpretation  of  tragedy. 
The  character  which  the  chorus  are 
dancing  always  underlies  the  lyrics. 
If  the  lyrics  are  a  recitation  merely  of 
myth,  this  indicates  the  religiousness 
of  the  character  which  the  chorus  are 
presenting.  For,  as  Aristotle  says  in 
the  course  of  a  famous  passage,  it  is 
not  only  the  actor,  but  the  demean  as 
well,  who  imitate  persons  who  are 
either  better  or  worse  than  real  life, 
or  resemble  It  more  or  less  faithfully. 
In  the  opening  chorus  of  the  Hip- 
polypus,  the  design  of  the  dance  depicts 
the  curiosity  of  the  women  of  Troesen 
as  to  Phaedra's  sickness,  which  is  a 
love  sickness,  but  this  secret  is  not 
yet  known.  They  come  to  inquire 
about  her  at  the  palace.  Through  all 
the  lyrics  runs  the  thread  of  feminine 
character,  which  the  dance  is  to  ex- 
press. The  mysterious  sickness  of  the 
queen   had   been   gossiped   of  at  the 


place  where  the  women  wash  the 
clothes.  What  can  be  its  cause?  they 
ask.  Is  she  possessed  by  some  neg- 
lected god?  Or  has  she  had  bad  news? 
Or  is  her  husband  faithless?  Alas! 
they  say,  for  the  poor  feminine  tem- 
perament, subject  to  these  strange  dis- 
orders. The  metric  construction  of  the 
lyrics  with  strophe  and.  antistrophe 
represents  the  musical  structure  of  the 
dance.  The  lyric  language  is  the 
diction  suitable  to  so  artificial  a  tech- 
nique. The  thread  of  realism  is  the 
dramatic  idea,  the  imitation  of  femi- 
nine character,  the  choregraphlc  design. 
In  the  only  performance  of  the  Hip- 
potytu*  which  I  have  witnessed,  no 
attempt  whatever  was  made  to  bring 
out  this  dramatic  design  of  the  chorus. 
The  dancers  evidently  thought  that 
their  words  were  lyric  rhapsodies,  and 
that  the  only  dramatic  idea  they  need 
represent  was  the  general  tragic  one  of 
some  vague  fate  Impending  over  the 
palace.  The  horrors  of  Greek  tragedy 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  our  realistic  sense  of  the 
drama.  In  the  original  the  occurrence 
of  the  crime  Is  usually  marked  by  met- 
ric construction  and  musical  accom- 
paniment. The  death-cry  of  Medea's 
children,  for  instance,  is  part  of  the 
atrophic  construction  of  the  choric 
stasimon,  and  is  an  incident  in  the 
design  of  the  dance  which  the  chorus 
perform  outside  the  palace.  The 
dance-movements  in  this  case  express, 
first,  a  piteous  appealing  prayer,  pass- 
ing into  confusion  and  terror  at  the 
cry  of  the  children,  and  ending  in  a 
calm  and  marble  despair.  So  the  awful 
apparition  of  (Edlpus  with  his  blinded 
eyes  is  performed  to  music  as  a  set 
strophlc   scene   between   himself  and 

the  Elders  of  the  City,  the  artistic  form 
bringing  out  the  typical  side  of  his 
fate.  In  these  pages  I  have  purposely 
chosen  some  of  the  lighter  choruses  of 
Greek  tragedy  as  being  more  strik- 
ingly modern. 
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In  the  Oreste*  we  see  the  dancers  at 
the  bedside  of  the  suffering  Orestes, 
and  a  scene  is  enacted  between  them 
and  the  sister  who  watches  over  her 
brother.  They  advance  on  tiptoe,  and 
fall  back  again  as  she  motions  to  them 
not  to  waken  him.  She  leaves  the 
couch,  and  tells  them  of  his  condition. 
He  moves  in  his  sleep,  and  the  dancers 
move  softly  away.  He  sleeps  again, 
and  the  dancers  advance.  She  tells 
them  that  he  will  die,  and  they  mourn 
together. 

In  the  Bocchoe  the  opening  dance 
represents  the  arrival  of  the  Baccha- 
nals in  the  city  of  Thebes.    They  are 
summoning  the  citizens  to  the  festival 
of  the  god,  singing  and  dancing  and 
beating  their  tambourines  as  they  pass 
through  the  streets.     Beginning  with 
short,  two-footed  lines  in  a  quaint  ca- 
dence, almost  the  same  metre  as  that 
of  the  children's  Swallow  Song,  sung 
from  door  to  door  through  the  streets 
of  Athens  at  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
song  becomes  more  and  more  excited 
as  the  dancers  call  on  the  citizens  to 
join  them.    It  is  the  true  note  of  festi- 
val, of  licensed    carnival  in  the  city, 
such  as  the  Greeks,  of  all  people,  knew 
how  to  celebrate,  the  note  of  laughing 
maidens    thoroughly    enjoying    them- 
selves, clashing  the  cymbals,  blowing 
the   pipes,    and    crying    Euoi    to    the 
Sraian  god.    The  dance  is  a  dramatic 
picture   of   festival   Joy,    of    revellers 
passing   through   the   town,    bursting 
with  youth,  good  spirits,  and  gladness. 
It  is  invented  in  contrast  with  that 
last  and  most  terrific  of  all  Euripides' 
dances,    which    depicts    the    mother, 
holding  up  the  bleeding  head  of  her 
son,  amid  the  wan  and  ghastly  revel- 
lers returned  from  Othaeron. 

The  above  are  a  few  characteristic 
Euripldean  dances,  invented  by  him 
with  a  dramatic  aim.  They  usually 
represent  some  incident,  but  on  the 
whole  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  ex- 
pression  of   typical   character.       The 


dance  is  the  only  satisfactory  means 
for  very  broad  character  drawing.  It 
does  not  deal  in  Idiosyncrasy,  or  acci- 
dentals, but  aims  at  representing  man 
or  woman  as  types.  Many  modern 
European  dances  are  invented  simply 
to  represent  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  male  or  female.  The  expres- 
sion of  masculine  type  in  the  Russian 
Ballet  has  been  a  new  thing  for  us, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  Spartans  danced  the  Necklace, 
which  was  the  interweaving  of  the 
martial  and  masculine  with  the  yield- 
ing and  feminine. 

In  the  tragic  dances  we  see  most 
noticeably  the  expression  of  the  Ewig 
Welbllche.       The    dancers    in    their 
masks  represent  women  in  captivity 
supporting  one  another,  women  in  ter- 
ror at  the  clash  of  arms,  aged  women 
whose    sons    have    fallen    in    battle, 
married     women      whose     husbands 
fought  at  Troy,  virgins  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  Apollo,  unwilling  maid- 
ens   pursued    by    unwelcome    lovers, 
bashful    maidens    visiting   the   Greek 
camp  at  Aulis,  ocean  nymphs  pitying 
the  sufferings  of  the  Titan,  and  so  on. 
In  all  the  chorlc  scenes  where  these 
types   are  found  we  can   notice   the 
technical  correspondence  of  apparently 
opposite  features  in  style:  (1)  the  com- 
plicated metre,  language,  and  strophic 
construction     which     represents     the 
musical   basis  of   the  dance;   (2)  the 
expression  of  broad,  simple  dramatic 
incident  and  character.     And  to  this 
latter   feature   should   be   added  the 
local  color  and  atmosphere  of  some 
definite    nationality,    city,    or    place, 
which  in  many  instances  is  expressed 
in  costume.    How  well  these  features 
suit  the  technique  of  drama  expressed 
through  ballet  faction  and  of  no  other 
form   of   drama,    opera,   or  oratorio! 
There  is  also  the  Dance  of  Old  Men,  so 
characteristic  of  tragedy.      This  was 
also  danced  by  the  Spartans,  outside 
tragedy.    We  gather  from  the  text  of 
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Attic  drama  that  it  represented  wis- 
dom and  gravity,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  mind  oyer  the  body,  seen  on  the 
one   hand   in   the   bent,   stiff   figures 
leaning  on  their  sticks,  on  the  other 
in  the  nervous  force  and  the  combative 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  aged. 
We  must  now  touch  on  a  point  of 
the  highest  importance  for  grasping 
the   real    nature   of   the  art-form    of 
Greek  tragedy.    This  is  the  fact  that  the 
actors  a*  well  as  the  chorus  practised  a 
form  of  orche&is,  or  were,  in  a  sense, 
dancers  as  well  as  actors.     It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the 
realistic   stage  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.     They  did  not  foresee  it,  or 
dream  of  It,  nor  did  they  even  feel 
after  it  if  haply  they  might  find  it. 
Modern  methods  of  acting,  suited  to 
small  audiences  and  elaborate  scenery, 
would  have  been  no  help  to  them,  be- 
cause their  own  art  of  orchesis  was 
beginning  to  open  the  world  of  drama 
to  their  eyes.    A  realistic  technique  of 
any  kind  would  have  been  useless  to 
the  actor  in  his  great  mask,  his  sleeved 
and  padded  robes  and  high  buskins. 
The  one  thing  he  needed  to  impress  the 
vast  throng  before  whom  he  performed 
was  form,  movement,  and  gesture  of  a 
rhythmic    structural    kind,    harmoni- 
ously conforming  to  the  development 
of  the  dialogue  and  the  requirements 
of  the  scene.    The  statuesque  delivery 
of  the  speeches  would  be  of  no  great 
difficulty.     It  is  when  the  action  be- 
comes rapid  or  violent  that  the  artifi- 
cial musical  imitation  of  action  was 
specially    brought    in    to    assist    him. 
Euripides'  plays  are  full  of  such  or- 
chestic   pantomimic    scenes    for    the 
actors.      Phaedra's    love-sickness,    for 
instance,  is  performed  as  a   musical 
dance  scene  between  herself  and  the 
Nurse.      As  in  the  choric  dances,  so 
here,  we  notice  the  same  combination 
of  musical  construction  and  dramatic 
idea.    We  gather  from  the  text  that 
Phaedra  Is  borne  in  on  a  couch,  that  she 


rises;  speaks  wild  raving  words  about 
the  mountains  and  the  chase,  the 
woods  and  the  haunts  of  Artemis, 
where  roams  the  son  of  the  Amazon; 
that  her  passion  spends  Itself,  and  that 
she  bursts  into  tears,  and  throws  her- 
self again,  weeping  helplessly,  on  the 
couch,  bidding  them  cover  her  head 
for  shame.  The  acting  of  a  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  performing  Ophelia  has  here  no 
place  at  all.  It  was  an  ordered  or- 
chestic performance  done  with  every 
variety  of  plastic  gesture  to  the  lyric 
metre  and  the  passionate  sound  of  the 
pipe.  As  such*  it  probably  conveyed  a 
more  vivid  indelible  picture  to  the 
enormous  crowd  that  witnessed  it  than 
any  amount  of  realistic  acting  could  do. 

The  agony  of  Hippolytus,  to  take  an- 
other instance  of  many,  is  danced  in 
the  same  way.  We  gather  from  the 
text  that  his  physical  pain  is  strongly 
represented,  that  he  comes  in  sup- 
ported by  slaves,  moaning  and  crying 
out,  stops  for  rest,  rises  and  moves 
painfully  forward,  and  is  finally  laid 
on  the  ground,  where  he  writhes  in 
agony,  calling  on  death.  Then  he  be- 
comes aware  of  the  presence  of  his 
goddess,  Artemis,  who  hovers  in  the 
air  above  him;  the  ambrosial  fragrance 
of  her  presence  reaches  his  fevered 
brow,  relief  steals  over  him,  and 
his  anguish  is  soothed.  This  beautiful 
scene  was  performed  to  music  before 
a  vast  audience  of  over  10,000  people. 
Surely  no  one  believes  that  Hippolytus 
writhed  as  Lear  writhes  on  the  modern 
stage!  The  expression  first  of  agony, 
then  of  heaven-sent  relief,  is  conveyed 
by  clear-cut,  unforgettable  gesture,  re- 
quiring music  as  its  aid,  through  the 
plastic  technique  of  the  orchesis,  con- 
veying far  more  than  mere  words  can 
convey,  and  easily  transmitting  its 
effects  all  over  the  huge  amphitheatre. 

A  last  point  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  foundation-stone  in  the 
understanding  of  the  art-form  of  Greek 
drama,  is  that  orchestic  action  by  the 
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chorus  must  have  accompanied  the 
long  speeches  and  dialogues  of  the 
actors.  This  is  difficult  to  realize  until 
the  mind  becomes  familiarized  to  the 
idea.  The  scene  which  the  actors  per- 
form always  includes  appropriate 
movement  and  gesture  by  the  chorus. 
The  realistic  idea  of  drama  has  so  in- 
fluenced our  whole  outlook  that  the 
great  beauty  and  richness  of  the  dram- 
atic form  is  not  easily  felt,  but  to  take 
a  few  instances.  The  scene  represents 
a  Declaration  of  War  made  by  the 
King  of  Athens  against  the  Herald  of 
Argos.  The  chorus  are  the  Athenian 
citizens.  As  their  King  thrusts  back 
the  sacrilegious  herald,  and  orders  aim 
,  across  the  border,  the  citizens  present 
the  same  bold  and  defiant  front  and 
resolute  advance  as  the  King,  conform- 
ing their  gestures  to  his,  and  as  the 
herald  retires,  burst  out  into  a  song  of 
warlike  preparation  and  scorn  of  the 
foe.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  force  is 
lent  to  the  isolated  action  of  the  King 
by  the  rhythmic  concomitant  action  of 
the  chorus.  It  typifies  the  unity  of 
King  and  city,  and  depicts  the  history 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  that  the  epi- 
sode alone  without  the  chorus  could 
never  accomplish.  This  is  true  of  the 
design  of  all  Greek  plays.  Again, 
when  Phaedra  tells  the  secret  of  her 
guilty  love,  unwillingly,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  women  who  sur- 
round her,  a  typical  scene  is  presented 
of  Persuasion  and  Disclosure.  Here 
the  dancers  are,  first,  all  sympathy  and 
insinuation,  the  next  moment  all  con- 
sternation and  horror  when  the  disclo- 
sure they  have  brought  about  occurs. 

Or,  again,  when  the  maiden  Io  is 
recounting  the  sad  story  of  her  wan- 
derings, the  nymphs  all  the  time  depict 
themselves  as  listeners,  through  the 
imagery  of  their  attitudes  conveying 
the  sense  of  the  telling  of  a  wondrous 
and  harrowing  tale,  bursting  out  at 
the  conclusion  Into  a  song  of  horror  at 
her  fearful  fate.    These  are  but  bald 


sketches  of  the  way  in  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  chorus  filled  out 
the  acting  of  the  episode.  The  art  of 
orchesis  in  its  very  nature  expresses 
what  words  canuot  Athenaeus  quote* 
a  tradition  of  Telestes,  the  famou* 
dancer,  employed  by  jfitechylus.  He 
says  that  "in  dancing  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  he  was  such  an  artist 
that  he  made  the  action  live  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience."  This  should 
not  appear  enigmatical  or  incredible. 
A  rhythmic  descriptive  ideal  imitation 
of  action,  blending  with  the  excitement 
of  music  and  the  onward  sweep  of  the 
story,  could  affect  the  Imagination 
more  powerfully  than  our  merely  lit- 
eral efforts  to  reproduce  action  on  the 
stage.  This  single  unity  of  music  and 
metre,  word,  gesture  and  movement, 
occasion  and  scene,  carried  out  in  per- 
fect harmony  by  actors  and  chorus 
together,  was  the  Greek  method  of 
performing  a  play,  and  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  to  a  Greek  the  per- 
formance was  everything.  He  scarcely 
regarded  a  play  as  literature. 

In  a  sense,  the  whole  majesty  of 
Greek  drama  arises  out  of  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  chorus  and  the 
action.  There  is  a  deep  unity  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two.  The  vital  sym- 
pathy of  the  chorus  in  all  that  happens 
is  one  of  the  problems  of  Greek  drama, 
but  its  explanation  is  that  the  chorus 
are  dancing  the  drama.  This  relation- 
ship between  the  chorus  and  the  i*»r 
son  and  fortunes  of  the  protagonist 
exists  in  all  the  plays  as  a  relation  of 
pity  and  fear.  These  are  the  themes 
which  the  orchesis  of  the  chorus  Is 
to  express,  a  double  theme  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  Let  us  notice  how 
it  is  danced  in  a  typical  Instance  of 
this  relationship — that  between  Pro- 
metheus and  the  Ocean  Nymphs.  At 
the  outset,  before  the  chorus  have  ap- 
peared, Prometheus  is  chained  to  the 
Rock  by  Force  and  Violence,  In  a 
short  preliminary  spoken  scene.     His 
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sufferings    are    then   depicted   by    or- 
ehestic   gesture  on  his  part,   accom- 
panied by  music  in  a  lyric  monody. 
Before  this  is  ended  the  nymphs  enter. 
Prometheus  in  his  pain  becomes  aware 
of  the  fragrance  of  their  presence,  and 
hears  the  beat  of  their  wings;  but  they 
hold  aloof,  out  of  his  sight,  afraid  to 
approach  nearer.     The  clang  of  He- 
phaestus' hammer  riveting  his  chains, 
they  sing,  had  reached  them  in  their 
ocean  caverns,   and  pity   had  drawn 
them  up  from  the  depths  to  visit  him. 
The  Titan  tells  them  of  his  fate,  and 
they  shed  tears  for  him.     He  speaks 
defiantly  of  Zeus,  and  they  gently  re- 
buke him.     But  shyness  and  awe  at 
his  divine  punishment  still  keep  them 
hovering  at  a  distance.     He  launches 
out  into   a   defence  of   himself,   and 
describes  giant  quarrels  in  heaven,  and 
what  has  passed  behind  the  scenes  in 
Olympus,    together    with   the   act    of 
divine  injustice  against  himself.    Then 
Curiosity  accomplishes  what  pity  had 
begun.      The  shyness,  of  the  nymphs 
departs;  they  come  sweeping  round  the 
Rock,  and  gather  like  a  flock  of  birds 
about  his  feet.    As  they  execute  this 
lovely  dance  movement  to  music,  the 
god  Oceanus  glides  down  from  heaven 
on  a  winged  monster.    He  follows  up 
the  gentle  rebuke  of  his  daughters  by 
a  rounder  and  more  masculine  rebuke 
to  the  pride  of  the  Titan,  but  the  one 
has  no  more  effect  than  the  other.    As 
this  dialogue  proceeds,  the  sympathy 
of  the  nymphs  becomes  more  and  more 
evident,  even  as  the  pride  of  the  Suf- 
ferer is   more  clearly  depicted.       As 
their  father  disappears  again  into  the 
air,  they  break  into  tears  for  Prome- 
theus.      All  the  world  mourns  with 
him,  they  sing,  and  all  the  powers  of 
nature.    The  ocean  and  the  rivers  weep 
for  him,  and  the  most  distant  tribes  of 
men  grieve  for  his  fate.      This  is  a 
dance  of  sympathy  and  mourning  a 
dance  of  weeping,  intended  to  work 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  Titan.    But  such 
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softness  cannot  move  him,  he  declares. 
His  unbending  soul  continues  to  rail 
against  the  injustice  of  heaven.  He 
then  unfolds  to  their  wondering  atten- 
tion the  story  of  his  benefits  to  man- 
kind. But  it  is  not  love  for  mankind,  but 
love  for  Prometheus  that  the  pictorial 
listening  gestures  of  the  nymphs  por- 
tray. They  bid  him  hope  and  believe 
that  he  will  some  day  reign  as  a  god 
equal  to  Zeus.  Their  hopes  are  spoken 
in  ignorance,  which  the  Titan  shatters 
by  his  own  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  Fates.  Then  the  nymphs  make 
another  appeal  to  his  spirit  through  a 
dance  which  indicates  mutual  struggle 
and  antagonism,  resolving  itself  into 
concord  and  peace.  It  begins  as  an 
agitated  prayer  of  which  the  terrific 
clash  and  combat  of  will  between  Zeus 
and  Prometheus  is  the  subject,  a  strug- 
gle from  which  they  pray  that  they 
may  themselves  be  saved,  and  this 
prayer  merges  itself  into  a  personal 
.  appeal  to  him  as  they  sing  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  nymphs  and  the  giants, 
their  link  with  him  of  harmony  and 
love.  So  the  dance-drama  proceeds 
through  its  various  episodes  until 
the  final  scene  is  reached,  when  the 
thunder  of  Zeus  is  heard,  the  rock  ap- 
pears to  reel  and  quake,  the  nymphs 
cling  In  terror  to  Prometheus,  who 
raises  his  brow  to  heaven  in  one  su- 
preme gaze  of  Defiance. 

The  essence  of  this  art-form,  which 
Is  so  totally  unfamiliar  to  us,  may 
thus  be  said  to  lie  in  the  relationship 
between  protagonist  and  chorus. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  relationship  is 
one  of  pity  and  fear,  which  the  or- 
chesis  of  the  chorus  exhibits  through 
the  language  of  gesture  and  pictured 
movement.  In  this  way  the  chorus 
also  interpret  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
dience as  the  play  proceeds  and  bring 
them,  too,  into  the  drama,  forming 
one  unity  of  the  whole  theatre.  But 
the  simple  relationships  common  to  the 
whole    audience   are    also    art-themes 
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which  are  developed  and  worked  out 
in  subtle  and  beautiful  dramatic  forms 
of  great  variety.  We  have  the  rela- 
tionship of  Antigone  and  the  Elders  of 
the  City,  which  she  defied,  the  single 
solitary  maiden  mourning  for  her 
fallen  brother,  and  the  religious  Elders 
fresh  from  the  city's  victory.  There 
is  the  relation  between  Medea  and  the 
Women  of  Corinth,  in  which  Medea's 
personal  wrong  becomes  between  them 
a  theme  of  women's  wrongs  in  general, 
through  the  common  womanhood  that 
unites  them.  There  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  persecuted  Asiatic  Queen, 
Andromache,  and  the  Hellenic  women 
who  pitied  her,  between  the  sin-laden 
house  of  (Edipus  and  the  holy  maidens 
from  the  Bast  (Phoenissae),  between 
CEdipus  himself  and  the  Elders  of  the 
city  he  saved  and  lost,  between  the 
fallen  house  of  Xerxes  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Persian  Elders,  between  the  de- 
spairing Princess  or  Queen  in  many 
stories  and  the  women  who  mourned 
with  her  and  offered  her  consolation, 
she  refusing  to  be  comforted.  All 
these  themes  are  fertile  in  dance  re- 
source. We  n  ed  not  ask  what  form 
the  mute  dancing  of  the  chorus  took 
as  the  actors  spoke,  for  the  whole 
theme  of  the  drama  supplies  a  most 
abundant  material  for  expression. 
Each  successive  episode  is  a  variation 
in  the  main  themes  of  sympathy  and 
fear,  as  between  dancers  and  the  per- 
son of  the  actor,  and  the  dance  accom- 
paniment of  the  one  is  as  necessary  to 
the  artistic  wholeness  of  the  episode 
as  is  the  dialogue  and  action  of  the 
other.  There  is  also  frequently  a  sec- 
ond relationship  between  the  chorus 
and  some  invisible  presence,  symbol- 
ised by  the  shrine  of  a  God  or  the 
tomb  of  a  King,  before  which  they 
dance.  The  Chocphoroe  was  produced 
recently  by  myself  and  one  or  two 
others  in  Manchester  University,  the 
first  occasion  of  its  performance  in 
England  in  Greek.    The  play  Is  notori- 


ous for  its  long  and*  difficult  choruses, 
and  its  so-called  "lack  of  action";  but 
in  the  performance  it  was  found  to 
be  quite  free  from  these  defects,  and 
to  be  both  lucid  and  thrilling.  It  wan 
the  relationship  of  the  chorus  to  the 
invisible  spirit  of  Agamemnon  which 
specially  made  itself  felt  and  brought 
a  spirit  of  art  into  the  performance.  It 
is  through  relationships  of  this  kind 
that  the  real  feeling  of  Greek  tragedy 
comes  out,  and  the  perfect  wholeness 
of  the  compositions  as  works  of  art 
appears.  The  relationship  particularly 
brings  out  the  religious  feeling;  it 
expresses  antique  piety,  sorrow  for 
sin,  pity  for  suffering,  humility,  resig- 
nation, and  so  on.  To  give  an  instance 
of  how  this  may  be  effected  through 
the  orchesls  of  the  chorus. 

The  scene  represents  an  aged  man 
taking  sanctuary  with  some  children 
at  an  altar.  There  enters  a  Herald  of 
a  blatant  political  type,  who  throws 
the  old  man  to  the  ground  and  at- 
tempts violently  to  drag  away  the  chil- 
dren. At  this  point  the  music  and 
dance  begins,  and  the  Prologue  Is  over. 
The  dancers  enter,  representing  the 
citizens  of  primitive  Athens.  They 
are  dressed  in  the  national  costume. 
The  dance  enacts  the  lifting  of  the  old 
man  to  his  feet,  the  giving  to  him  and 
the  children  their  due  meed  of  recog- 
nition and  pity,  the  preserving  of  an 
attitude  of  calm  dignity  towards  the 
sacrilegious  Herald.  The  whole  scene 
presents  forcibly  to  the  eyes,  as  only 
the  musical  dramatic  dance  could  do. 
a  picture  of  antique  piety  and  of  re- 
ligious reverence  and  forbearance. 
Euripides  especially  was  a  supreme 
master  of  these  effects.  His  episodes 
sometimes  represent  the  wickedness  of 
the  modern  Hellas  of  his  day,  whilst  the 
dancers  accompany  it  with  prayer, 
sorrow,  and  mourning.  He  cast  the 
death  throes  of  the  great  house  of 
CEdipus,  the  sin-driven  curse  of  political 
war  and  fratricide,  representing  lite 
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modern  Hflttaa,  against  the  primitive 
piety  of  the  raninfl  maidens  from 
Phoenicia,  whose  imagiftsttt*  costume, 
holy  appearance,  and  religions  action 
accompany  all  the  episodes  of  roin 
with  a  mystic  healing  touch. 

We  must  learn  to  regard  the  form 
of  Greek  drama  as  dance  form.  The 
actor  in  his  high  buskins,  with  his 
padded  and  sleeved  robes  and  his  tower- 
ing mask,  represents  the  static  and 
dynamic  elements  of  the  dance.  His 
great  voice,  as  it  goes  forth  over  the 
theatre,  builds  an  ever-changing  chore- 
graphic  design,  striking  the  dancers 
into  manifold  living  images  of  sorrow 
and  doubt,  of  joy  and  hope,  of  pity  and 
fear.  The  song  of  the  dancers  break- 
ing out  at  intervals  in  subdued  or  pas- 
sionate strain  neither  breaks  nor  in- 
terrupts, but  carries  on  and  supports 
the  whole  performance  as  a  musical 
symphonic  dance-vision,  through  which 
the  history  of  Greece  and  the  soul  of 
man  are  portrayed.  The  apparition  of 
a  god  floating  in  air  at  the  conclusion 
of  so  imaginative  a  scheme  is  quite  as 
it  should  be,  and  by  no  means  primi- 
tive. The  "unities"  of  the  Greek 
drama  are  the  unities  of  action,  imi- 
tated through  the  dance,  demanding 
as  the  theme  for  Imitation  one  con- 
tinuous action  of  a  certain  limited 
magnitude,  which  rises  to  a  crisis  and 
subsides  again  on  a  slower  recessional 
theme. 

The  old  poets,  we  read,  were  called 
"dancers"  because  they  not  only,  like 
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Sophocles,  danced  themselves  in  their 
own  creations,  but  arranged  and  con- 
trolled the  designs.  .Sschylus'  great 
contemporary  dramatist,  Phrynichus, 
said  of  himself  in  a  couplet  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  "The  art  of  the  dance 
supplied  me  with  as  many  forms  as 
there  are  waves  on  the  sea  in  a  stormy 
night  of  winter."  <Atechylus  himself 
is  said  to  have  greatly  developed  the 
technique  of  the  dance.  How  abun- 
dantly clear  it  is  that  the  genius  of 
these  great  men  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  art  of  the  dance! 

Tragedy  was  own  sister  to  the  satyr- 
ic  drama,  bone  of  its  bone,  and  flesh 
of  its  flesh.  It  was  the  art  of  musi- 
cal dance  pantomime,  beloved  of  the 
rustic  population  of  Attica.  It  was 
raised  in  Athens,  as  it  was  bound  to 
be  raised  in  her  great  days,  to  the  most 
sublime  heights  of  art  It  must  be 
studied  from  this  standpoint,  and  this 
study  should  greatly  assist  in  modern 
and  future  developments  of  the  Art'  of 
the  Dance. 

Then  we  may  see  the  day,  perhaps, 
looked  forward  to  In  Mr.  Crawford 
FUtche's  book  on  Modem  Dancing, 
when,  as  he  says,  "it  will  be  the  turn 
of  the  other  arts  to  look  wonderingly 
upon  this  figure  of  the  dance,  no  longer 
straying  timidly  into  their  company, 
but  coming  upon  divine  feet,  with  an 
assured  mien  and  matured  grace,  and 
each  will  borrow  something  from  her 
ancient  and  untiring  ecstacy." 

G.  Warn  Corntoji. 


PART  II. 
OHAPTBR  IX. 
Zachary  came  up  the  hill  again, 
still  at  a  white  heat  of  anger.  Leading 
the  horse  through  the  gate  he  placed 
it  between  the  shafts  of  the  van. 
Then,    unlocking    the    door    without 


HONESTY. 

By  M.  E.  Fbahois. 

however,  opening  it,  he  returned  to  the 
animal,  harnessed  it,  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  field.  When  all  was  ready 
he  gave  the  whistle  which  was  the 
accustomed  signal  for  a  start— a  very 
necessary  precaution,  since,  if  Honesty 
chanced   to   be  standing,   the  sudden 
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turning  of  the  van  might  have  caused 
her  to  fall. 

She  made  no  answering  call  now, 
and  Zachary,  too,  was  silent  as  the 
vehicle  went  creaking  out  of  the 
field. 

Hour  after  hour  they  journeyed  on, 
now  along  the  dusty  high-road,  now 
following  short  cuts  known  to  Zachary 
through  green  lanes.  Beside  the 
plodding  man  and  the  plodding  horse 
strode  a  spectre  figure — the  monster 
which  had  been  enchained  for  so 
long  but  which  had  now  broken 
loose.  Louder  than  the  resounding 
foot-falls  of  horse  and  man  in  those 
solitary  ways  was  the  echo  of  the 
taunt  which  in  the  agony  of  Zachary's 
mind  he  had  flung  at  his  wife:  "You 
were  a  fallen  woman  in  your  heart!" 
The  irreparable  had  happened — words 

had  burst  from  his  lips  that  could 
never  be  forgotten,  either  by  him  or 
by  her. 

At  two  o'clock  he  halted,  unhooking 
Prince's  nosebag  from  beneath  the 
van,  and  duly  adjusting  it  Then  he 
went  round  to  the  door  and  turned  the 
handle,  but  the  bolt  within  had  been 
pushed. 

"Is  dinner  ready?"  he  asked. 

Even  though  a  poor  man's  heart 
be  breaking*  his  day  naturally  divides 
itself  into  its  accustomed  stages,  and 
he  looks  for  food  at  dinner  time,  as 
he  will  leave  at  the  usual  working-hour 
the  home  where  perchance  his  best- 
beloved  lies  dead. 

There  was  no  answer  from  within, 
and  his  fingers  fell  from  the  handle. 

There  was  still  some  bread  and 
cheese  in  his  pocket,  remaining  over 
from  the  meal  which  he  had  scarcely 
partaken  of  in  the  morning,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  horse's  Bide,  he  ate 
standing,  almost  relieved  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  not  yet  called 
upon  to  meet  his  wife  face  to  face. 
How  were  they  to  get  through  their 
days  together,  how  were  they  to  con- 


tinue living,  eating,  sleeping — with 
this  for  ever  between  them? 

He  dared  not  dwell  upon  the 
thought,  and  for  a  time  endeavored  to 
distract  his  mind.  Prince  was  very 
warm:  he  must  rest  at  least  an  hour. 
The  flies  were  troubling  him,  poor 
beast  Breaking  off  a  small  branch  he 
fanned  them  away  from  himself  and 
the  animal;  then  pulling  up  some  of 
the  long  wayside  grass,  fastened  a 
bunch  of  it  on  either  side  of  Princes 
head. 

"We've  a  long  ways  to  go  yet,*'  he 
said,  half  aloud,  and  then  was  crushed 
afresh  by  the  sense  of  his  misfortune. 

Yes,  they  must  travel  a  long  way, 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  horrible 
field  where  the  black  figure  of  his 
enemy  had  blotted  out  the  sunshine; 
but,  journey  as  he  might,  he  knew 
misery  would  be  his  companion — 
shame  would  never  be  left  behind. 

Climbing  up  on  the  driver's  seat 
he  waited  now  in  a  kind  of  despairing 
apathy  till  it  was  time  to  set  forth 
anew,  and  then,  descending,  went  for- 
ward, leading  the  horse  as  usual,  until 
for  sheer  weariness  he  was  obliged  to 
ascend  to  his  perch  once  more.  Up 
hill  and  down  hill,  along  straight 
stretches  of  road,  or  curving  round 
shady  by-ways  until  dusk  came,  and 
all  at  once  Prince  stumbled  in  ascend- 
ing a  steep  pitch  in  an  unfrequented 
lane.  The  animal  recovered  itself, 
but  Zachary  was  on  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I'm  driving  ye  too  hard,  poor  wold 
fellow,"  he  said.  "Us'll  be  havln'  a 
accident  if  1  don't  look  out  We  must 
bide  for  the  night  at  the  next  likely 
place." 

The  stony  path  led  to  a  stretch  of 
downland,  bordered  by  a  wood  of  firs 
and  birches.  Arrived  in  the  shelter  of 
this,  Zachary  drew  up,  unharnessed 
his  faithful  beast,  rubbed  it  down,  fed 
it,  and  picketed  it  for  the  night.  Then 
coming  round  the  van,  tried  once  inor* 
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to  enter.  Bat  the  bolt  had  not  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  door  remained  fast 
shut 

"Let  me  in/'  be  called  out,  "let  me 
In,  Honesty,  I  say.  There's  no  use 
sulkln'  wi'  each  other.  You  an'  me  has 
got  to  go  through  wl'  it" 

No  answer  came;  indeed  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sound  of  moving  about 
within.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
morning  a  wave  of  compassion  for  his 
wife  swept  over  him.  She  was  ashamed 
to  meet  him,  sitting  perhaps  even  now 
as  he  had  left  her,  with  the  stricken 
look  upon  her  face.  Conjuring  up  the 
memory  of  that  look,  he  himself  felt 
ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  played  that 
day. 

"1  was  too  hard,"  he  groaned  to 
himself.  "I  shouldn't  have  Insulted 
her.  Honesty,"  he  said,  in  a  gentler 
tone,  "open  the  door!  You  an'  me  must 
get  on  as  well  as  we  can.  We  be  man 
an*  wife,  an'  must  make  the  best  o' 
things.  I'll  not" — he  faltered  for  a  mo- 
ment— "I'll  not  say  nothln'  more  to 
hurt  ye." 

But  Honesty  neither  moved  nor  an- 
swered. Had  he  not  taken  such  cruel 
precautions  to  ensure  her  safe-keeping 
during  his  absence  he  might  have  fan- 
cied that  she  was  not  there.  "She  can't 
get  over  it,"  be  said  to  himself.  "I'll 
leave  her  alone  for  to-night." 

A  couple  of  horse-rugs  were  rolled 
up  underneath  the  driver's  seat,  and 
throwing  one  of  these  over  Prince,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  other  himself, 
he  went  a  few  paces  into  the  wood, 
nnd  lay  down  in  the  shelter  of  a  large 
pine  on  a  heap  of  its  soft  needles.  There 
sleep  came  to  him,  born  of  extreme 
bodily  and  mental  weariness.  For  a 
time  he  had  no  dreams;  but  towards 
dawn,  when  a  change  comes  over  all 
nature  and  even  inanimate  things  seem 
to  stir  and  sigh,  his  slumbering  fancy 
tricked  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Honesty  and  he  were  sitting  side  by 
side  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  that  she 


turned  and  leaned  against  his  breast 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  of  old 
with  the  gay  confidence  of  the  child, 
added  to  the  clinging  tenderness  of  the 
wife;  but  even  as  he  clasped  her  she 
grew  rigid  in  his  embrace;  her  eyes 
closed,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers 
he  found  them  cold. 

He  started  up,  beads  of  anguish 
standing  on  his  brow  to  mingle  with 
those  "drops  of  the  night,"  the  April 
dews  with  which  his  hair  was  wet 
His  arms  were  stiff  and  cold— it  was 
no  doubt  the  chilliness  of  the  morning 
twilight  which  had  given  rise  to  his 
dream. 

The  watching  misery  which  sprang 
upon  him  at  the  first  opening  of  his 
eyes  was  transpierced  with  a  sharper 
dread.  If  it  should  be  true — if  Hon- 
esty should  be  dead— if  he  should  have 
killed  her? 

Quickly  rising  he  ran  as  fast  as  his 
cramped  limbs  could  carry  him  to  the 
van,  hammering  upon  the  panels  of 
the  door,  and  beseeching  Honesty  to 
have  pity  on  him  and  let  him  in,  but 
tlie  rain  of  blows  only  sent  reverberat- 
ing echoes  through  the  wood,  provoking 
no  response,  except  the  shriek  of 
startled  birds  and  the  flapping  of  their 
wings.  Then  Zachary,  thrusting  his 
broad  shoulder  against  the  door,  burst 
it  open,  and  entered,  moving  cautious- 
ly and  holding  his  breath,  for  the  awful 
fear  was  upon  him  that  he  might 
stumble  against  her  dead  body. 

The  light  was  still  too  dim  to  ad- 
mit of  his  seeing  anything  except  where 
a  faint,  oblong  patch  of  grey  marked 
the  windows  on  either  side,  while  the 
square  at  the  further  end  indicated  the 
pane  behind  the  driver's  seat  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  gropingly.  There 
was  the  table;  his  fingers  splashed 
into  a  cup  half  full  of  liquid:  Robert 
Short's  cup,  left  standing  where  It  had 
stood  in  the  morning.  Withdrawing 
his  fingers  with  a  mixture  of  disgust 
and  ever-increasing  fear — for  this  con- 
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dltion  of  things  denoted  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  Honesty's  mind 
— they  encountered  another  object, 
small,  and  round,  and  hard.  Her 
watch!  As  he  touched  it,  something 
slipped  from  beside  it,  and  went  cir- 
cling round  and  round,  with  a  sound 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  a  sound 
such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  a 
coin  or  a  ring. 

Ah!  here  were  the  matches  at  last 
He  lit  one  and  peered  round;  the  van 
was  empty  and  there,  still  spinning  at 
his  feet,  was  Honesty's  wedding-ring. 

Dropping  into  his  own  familiar  chair, 
too  stunned  at  first  to  form  any  col- 
lected idea  as  to  the  manner  of  her 
escape,  he  sat  staring  stupidly  before 
him  while  the  day  brightened,  and  the 
keen,    brisk    morning  breeze    set  the 
branches  overhead  swaying  and  danc- 
ing.    With  each  fresh  gust  a  rattling 
sound  close  at  hand  made  Itself  heard, 
and  by-and-bye  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  this  proceeded  from  one  of 
the  windows  in  the  side  of  the  van, 
and  arising  to  examine  it  more  close- 
ly, he  found  that  the  catch  was  un- 
fastened.    He  had  not  thought  of  the 
windows  when  locking  Honesty  up  on 
the  preceding  day;  had  he,  indeed,  re- 
membered them,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  she  could  have 
escaped  through  so  narrow  an  open- 
ing—yet in  some  way  or  other  she  had 
contrived  to  squeeze  her  slender  body 
through.     She  was    very    little,  very 
slight,  he  ruminated  to  himself:  when 
she  had  got  through  she  could  have 
dropped  lightly  to  the  ground.    All  at 
once  he  felt  a  sudden  passion  of  ten- 
derness in  recalling  that  frail  figure — 
so  slender,  so  childish,  so  unfit  to  face 
the  world!    Where  was  she  now? 

Something  seemed  to  crack  in  his 
brain.     Where  was  she? 

They  were  severed  by  a  whole  day's 
journey— by  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  What  had  become  of  her?  His 
harshness  and  cruelty  bad  driven  her 


forth— to  what  fate?  But  now  he  had 
dreamed  that  she  lay  dead  in  his 
arms — his  dream  might  be  true.  She 
might  be  lying  dead  by  the  wayside; 
she  might  be  drifting,  a  drowned  thing, 
among  the  reeds  of  the  Stour. 

As  he  thought  of  these  things,  hi* 
breast  heaved  with  the  horrible,  rend- 
ing anguish  of  the  man  who  cannot 
weep.  His  brain  reeled,  the  sweat  of 
torment  poured  down  his  ashen  face; 
a  cry  broke  from  him,  loud,  terrible, 
scaring  the  dumb  creatures  of  the 
wood  —  "Honesty,  Honesty,  come 
back!" 

All  the  doubt  and  sullen  misery  of 
the  last  months,  all  the  wrathful  pain 
of  yesterday  vanished  like  a  puff  of 
smoke.  Now  he  seemed  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  what  his  wife  was  to 
him.  What  could  he  not  forgive  her. 
Let  him  but  find  her  and  he  wonld 
spend  his  days  in  making  up  to  her 
for  all  that  she  had  recently  suf- 
fered. 

Ah!  but  how  to  find  her.  Once  again 
his  heart  grew  cold  within  him  as  a 
new  dread  seized  upon  him.  Whither 
had  she  drifted,  helpless  child  as  she 
was;  into  whose  hands  had  she  per- 
haps fallen?  And  now  he  stood  shak- 
ing with  fear  and  despair,  until  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action  forced 
him  to  rouse  himself. 

He  must  find  her  at  any  cost;  no 
matter  where,  or  how,  so  that  he 
found  her  alive 

CHAPTER  X. 

Zachary's  first  care  was  to  rid  him- 
self for  the  time  being  of  Prince  and 
the  van,  which  would  have  been  en- 
cumbrances in  a  quest  that  must  be 
speedy  to  pe  efficacious.  Having  de- 
posited these  in  safe  custody  and  hired 
a  light  gig,  he  drove  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  yesterday's  encounter. 

The  afternoon  shades  were  non- 
creeping  over  the  field  of  their  encamp- 
ment; dews  were  already  gathering  on 
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tbe  track  of  the  wheels.  Tying  up  the 
horse  to  the  gate-post,  Zachary  pa- 
trolled the  field  itself  and  the  neigh- 
boring copse,  half  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Honesty's  forlorn  little  fig- 
ure behind  the  tree  trunks.  He  paused 
for  a  long  while  near  the  clump  which 
had  sheltered  the  Tan.  Had  she  slept 
there  under  the  open  sky  as  he  had 
done?  Little  Honesty  who  was  so 
timid,  who,  when  they  camped  in  lonely 
places,  had  so  often  called  out  to 
make  sure  of  his  proximity! 

He  dismissed  the  suggestion,  how- 
ever, with  impatience  at  his  own  folly. 
It  had  been  broad  daylight  when  she 
had  slipped  away,  she  would  naturally 
have  made  all  possible  speed  to  quit 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  and  to  avoid 
his  own  pursuit. 

He  drove  next  to  the  village  inn,  with 
the  vague  idea  of  ascertaining  from 
some  of  the  loiterers  there  if  by  chance 
Honesty  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  the  mere  sight  of  the  group 
of  men  standing  about  the  bar  altered 
his  purpose.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self even  to  name  his  wife  to  these 
village  topers;  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  arousing  their  vulgar  curi- 
osity, or  exposing  her  conduct  and  his 
own  to  gossiping  comment  Declining, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  the  offer  of 
the  landlord  to  supply  him  with  any 
drink  he  fancied,  he  turned  the  gig 
and  drove  slowly  away,  determining 
within  himself  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
cautiously  in  quarters  where  they 
would  be  least  likely  to  attract  general 
notice.  That  farm-,  for  instance,  the 
roof  of  which  he  had  pointed  out  to 
Honesty,  on  selecting  the  camping  place 
which  now  held  for  him  such  sinister 
memories— she  might  possibly  have 
taken  refuge  there,  or  some  of  its  in- 
habitants might  have  seen  her  passing. 

It  seemed  to  him  odd,  as  he  descended 
the  green  lane  leading  to  it,  and  marked 
the  homely  bustle  about  the  place,  to 
think  that  tbe  folk  there  were  going 


on  with  their  lives  so  tranquilly,  while 
his  own  was  wrecked. 

The  cows  were  Just  being  driven  in 
to  the  milking  shed,  a  rough  lad  encour- 
aging their  advance  by  sundry  uncouth 
sounds  and  tappings  of  his  stick.  Two 
cart-horses  were  drinking  at  the  pond 
In  the  middle  of  the  yard,  a  girl  at 
the  further  end  was  summoning,  with 
shrill  cries,  the  fowl  whicli  were  wan- 
dering near  the  ricks,  and  scattering 
grain  the  while  from  her  gathered-up 
apron;  an  imprisoned  calf,  with  moist 
nose  resting  on  the  bar  which  fenced 
him  Into  his  stall,  uttered  loud,  appeal- 
ing bleats  at  intervals  of  perhaps  ten 
seconds. 

The  farmer's  wife,  a  wizened  little 
woman  in  a  black  cap,  was  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  dwelling  house,  as 
Zachary,  driving  over  the  cobble-stones 
at  a  foot's  pace,  made  his  way  towards 
her. 

"We  don't  want  to  give  no  arders 
for  nothin',  I've  a-got  all  the  crockery  I 
do  want  i'  the  house,"  she  remarked  in 
a  discouraging  tone,  as  he  advanced. 

"Ye  know  me  then,  do  ye,  missus?" 
responded  he,  with  a  faint  nicker  of 
hope:  this  unexpected  recognition 
might  facilitate  his  search. 

"'Bes,  I  do  know  ye;  I  did  buy  a 
set  o'  basins  off  ye  two  years  ago  when 
ye  was  passln'  through  the  village 
yonder,  an'  I  did  get  a  little  milk  jug 
off  ye  at  Shroton." 

"Ah!  an'  so  ye  did.  I  remember  ye 
now.  I  can  mind  my  wife"— (be 
choked  over  the  word)— "persuading  of 
ye  to  buy  it" 

"So  she  did,  an'  wouldn't  bate  a 
penny,  neither." 

Zachary,  recalling  Honesty's  pride 
over  the  bargain  she  had  driven,  found 
it  hard  to  keep  up  the  assumed  light- 
ness of  tone  with  which  he  had  in- 
augurated the  inquiry. 

"Did  she — did  my  wife  chance  to 
call  here  yesterday?  We  was  campin' 
up  yonder  in  the  field  by  the  copse." 
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'That's  our  field/*  said  the  old  lady, 
sourly. 

"Is  it?  Well,  us  didn't  do  it  no  harm, 
but  1*11  bear  it  in  mind  next  time  ye 
do  want  to  buy  anythin'  off  me,  an* 
maybe  let  ye  have  a  few  pence  back 
for  luck.  She  didn't  come  down  here, 
ye  say." 

"Who?"  rejoined  the  old  woman, 
rolling  tip  her  sleeves  a  little  higher 
with  an  impatient  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cows. 

"Why,  my  wife." 

"What  should  she  come  here  for?'* 

"Well,  she  mid  ha'  wanted  a  drink 
o'  milk  or  some  sich  thing." 

"No,  she  didn't  then."  responded  the 
dame.  She  finished  rolling  up  her 
sleeves,  and  then  glanced  round  at  him 
sharply:— 

"It  do  seem  a  funny  thing  for  you 
to  come  here  a-axin'  me  that,  when  ye 
mid  just  so  well  ax  the  young  *ooman 
herself.    But  she  isn't  wi'  ye  to-day?" 

"No,"  said  Zachary,  gathering  up 
the  reins,  and  driving  away  hastily, 
stung  by  the  astonishment  In  her  face. 
He  did  not  pause  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions of  the  gaping  underlings;  if  any 
of  them  had  seen  Honesty  they  would 
have  volunteered  the  information. 

He  halted  next  at  the  forge,  and  in- 
quired huskily  of  the  blacksmith  if  he 
had  seen  a  young  woman  pass  through 
the  village  on  the  previous  day. 

"A  light-haired  young  woman,"  he 
added  unwillingly,  "wi*  a  dark  bine 
dress." 

The  man  stared  at  him  round-eyed, 
and  presently  laughed. 

"Why,  what  young  'ooman  be  you 
a-lookin'  for,  Zachary  Shart,"  he  said 
jocosely.    "Bain't  ye  a  married  man?" 

"•Eos,  I  be,"  returned  Zachary;  he 
paused,  cleared  his  throat,  and  cast  a 
troubled  look  upon  his  Interlocutor.  The 
man  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  his 
for  many  years,  and  he  knew  him  to 
be  good-natured.  "I'll  tell  ye  summat" 
he  resumed  slowly.  "  Tte  my  wife  I  be 


talkin'  about  I'm  in  a  bit  of  trouble 
along  o*  her.  We  had  words  yester- 
day  " 

He  broke  off.  The  blacksmith  nodded 
encouragingly. 

"  Tis  a  thing  what  do  'happen  often 
enough  between  husband  and  wife,"  he 
observed,  looking  discreetly  away  from 
Zachary's  haggard  face. 

"I  did  come  down  here  to  fetch  away 
the  horse  yesterday,"  pursued  Zachary, 
"an'  she  must  ha*  left  the  van  then 
along  o'  me  bein' — vexed  wi'  her.  I 
didn't  speak  nor  yet  look  inside  the 
van,  I  jist  hitched  up  the  hone  and 
walked  along  by  his  head.  Us  meat 
ha*  travelled  very  nigh  ten  miles  afore 
I  did  find  out" 

"Well,  that  do  seem  a  funny  thing!*' 
exclaimed  the  other.  "Yesterday!  An* 
ye  only  come  back  to  look  for  her  thin 
marnin'?" 

Observing  Zachary's  confusion,  he 
continued  with  good-natured  haste. 
"Well,  well,  o*  course  ye  couldn't  so 
very  well  find  her  1'  the  dark.  An'  ye 
don't  know  where  she  be  gone  to?" 

"That's  what  I  be  a-tryin'  to  find 
out*'  said  Zachary.  "I  don't  want  no 
talk  about  it,  ye  understand." 

"O*  course  not,"  agreed  the  other, 
scratching  his  unshaven  chin.  Then, 
with  the  air  of  one  struck  with  a  lumi- 
nous idea,  he  added: — 

"Maybe  she've  a-goue  home  to  her 
mother.  'Tin  what  they  do  mostly  do. 
young  women,  when  they've  a-fell  out 
wi'  their  husbands.*' 

"Her  mother's  dead.*'  returned  Short, 
"and  she's  got  no  home." 

'"That's  a  bad  job."  admitted  the 
blacksmith.  He  ruminated,  his  chin 
once  more  emitting  a  rasping  sound, 
as  he  rubbed  it;  It  seemed  to  be  a 
stimulative  process,  for  presently  he 
offered  a  fresh  suggestion. 

"Haven't  she  got  no  father,  neither? 
Maybe  she've  gone  to  he." 

Zachary  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
relief. 
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*  There,  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  o' 
that  'Tis  the  very  thing:  she've  a- 
done,  I'il  be  bound.  He've  a-got  a 
lodgin'  at  Stourpalne.  Tis  a  good  step 
from  here,  seven  mile  or  more,  but  I 
go  warrant  'tis  there  she's  gone.  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  ha*  been  slch 
a  sammy  as  not  to  think  on  It  before. 
I've  been  a  wool-gatherln'  even  since 
1  found  she  was  gone,  when  I  mid  ha' 
k no  wed  that's  where  she'd  be." 

The  color  rushed  back  Into  his  face. 
He  looked  away  from  the  other  In 
shame  lest,  meeting  his  eyes,  the  man 
should  guess  at  the  horrible  dread  which 
had  given  place  to  such  an  Intensity 
of  relief.  How  could  he  himself  even 
for  a  minute  have  harbored  a  suspicion 
of  her? 

"O'  course  that's  where  she  Is," 
agreed  the  blacksmith.  "If  I  was  you, 
I'd  Jist  toddle  nrter  her,  an'  make  It 
up.  Lard-'a-niercy-me,  she'll  be  glad 
enough  to  make  friends.  These  here 
young  women,  they  do  get  a  bit  opset 
sometimes,  an'  they  do  twite  a  man  an' 
?nang  at  him  till  he  do  lose  patience — 
hut  hard  words  do  break  no  bwones, 
an'  she've  a-had  time  to  cool  down  now, 
an*  be  ready  to  forgive  and  forget." 

Zachary  was  almost  out  of  hearing, 
but  caught  the  last  words,  which  had 
a  pleasant  sound  for  him. 

"Forgive  and  forget" 

It  seemed  to  him  now  that  there  was 
nothing  to  forgive.  If  he  could  but 
<*lasp  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  they 
might  both  forget. 

It  was  quite  dusk  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  little  cottage— one  of  a  row 
in  which  he  had  found  a  lodging  for 
his  father-in-law.  The  blinds  were 
drawn,  and  the  door  fast  closed,  but 
descending  from  the  gig  he  knocked 
lustily  for  admittance.  The  door  was 
presently  opened,  and  a  woman  looked 
out 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Cuff,"  said  Zach- 
ary, quickly. 

'Tis  yon,   is  it,  Mr.   Shart?     Step 
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in,  won't  ye.  We're  a  bit  opset  about 
Mr.  Cuff  ourselves." 

"At  his  usual  tricks,  I  suppose?"  ex- 
claimed Zachary  Impatiently.  "Is  he 
at  the  public  now?" 

"Well,  us  don't  really  know  where 
he  is,  Mr.  Shart.  There's  times  when 
us  do  fear  some  haccident  mid  ha'  hap- 
pened to  him.  There,  he  did  walk  off 
wi'  hisself  one  day  a  fartnlght  back, 
an*  hasn't  been  seen  or  heard  on  since — 
not  by  no  one  as  us  do  know,  Mr. 
Shart." 

"A  fartnlght  ago,"  ejaculated  Zach- 
ary. 

""Well,  there,  yes,  'tis  a  fartnlght, 
Mr.  Shart.  I  was  a-sayin'  to  my  hus- 
band only  this  very  day  as  us  must 
write  an'  let  ye  know,  along  o'  you  pay- 
in'  out  so  regular  for  en.  O'  course  the 
money's  there  right  enough,  waltln'  for 
en,  I  mid  say"— here  she  broke  off  to 
utter  a  nervous  laugh  and  to  rub  her 
thin  hands  together.  "We've  a-been 
expecthV  of  him  back,  ye  see,  else  we'd 
ha'  wrote  afore." 

"Did  anybody  come  lookin'  for  en?" 
interrupted  Zachary,  quickly.  "Did  a 
young  'ooman  call  yesterday  to  ax  for 
en?  A  light-haired  young  'ooman— very 
young-lookln',"  he  added,  the  last 
words  being  spoken  inarticulately  be- 
cause of  that  choking  sensation  which 
recurred  whenever  he  alluded  to  his 
wife. 

"Well,  let's  see,"  rejoined  the  other— 
"but  won't  ye  really  step  inside,  Mr. 
Shart?  It  do  seem  a  shame  to  see  ye 
standln'  out  there.  A  young  'ooman? 
Well,  one  o'  these  here  girls  from  the 
Salvation  Army— Halleluyah  lasses  they 
do  call  'em— did  look  in  to- week,  but  I 
don't  know  as  she  axed  particularly 
for  Mr.  Cuff.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry 
this  here  trouble  have  happened  about 
Mr.  Cuff— 'twasn't  along  o'  no  fault  o* 
yours.  I  did  try  my  very  best  for  to 
keep  en  comfortable,  an'  my  'usband, 
he  did  advise  en  so  well  as  he  could, 
an'  did  often  ax  en  if  he  wouldn't  turn 
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teetotal;  but  there,  he  wouldn't,  an'—" 

Zachary  was  already  re-seated  in  the 
gig,  and  without  paying  further  heed 
to  her  harangue,  had  begun  to  move 
slowly  away  from  the  door. 

"An'  what  be  I  to  do  wi'  the  last 
postal  order  what  ye  did  send?"  she 
caled  out  after  him. 

"Oh,  nothin',"  he  rejoined  impatient- 
ly. "Keep  it  for  your  trouble."  With 
difficulty  he  urged  the  tired  horse  as 
far  as  Shroton,  and  there  was  forced 
to  halt  for  the  night.  He  made  no  in- 
quiries from  any  one  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. A  purpose  was  slowly  forming 
itself  in  his  mind,  to  be  turned  over 
and  over  during  the  long  hours  of  that 
feverish,  wakeful  night,  and  finally 
decided  upon,  and  soon  after  daybreak 
on  the  following  morning  he  proceeded 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  horse,  well-fed  and  rested,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  hilly, 
winding  road  which  led  to  Sturm  lu- 
ster, and  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  Pen- 
dleton Farm  at  the  breakfast  hour. 

Zachary  went  straight  into  the  living 
room.  His  breath  came  quickly,  the 
blood  was  hammering  in  his  ears 
— if  he  should  actually  find  Honesty 
under  the  roof  of  his  rival— what  should 
he  do?  How  was  he  to  deal  with  the 
man  with  any  semblance  of  calmness? 
How,  if  he  caught  the  look  of  hateful 
triumph  in  his  face,  should  he  refrain 
from  striking  him  down?  Flesh  and 
blood  could  not  endure  such  a  sight 
with  patience.  Yet  as  his  hand  rested 
on  the  door-knob  he  paused  to  pull  him- 
self together  l>efore  actually  entering, 
telling  himself  fiercely  that  he  must  be 
patient.  Honesty  must  be  wooed  back 
at  any  cost.  Pride,  self-respect,  honor 
itself,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think 
of  all  these  later  on;  his  first  care  must 
be  to  rescue  her.  But  a  single  glance 
round  the  large  room  showed  it  empty 
except  for  two  insignificant  figures. 
Jonathan's  shrunken  form  was  huddled 
in  his  easy  chair,  while  the  only  other 


person  present  was  old  Sally,  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  laid  up  in 
the  hospital  at  the  time  of  Zachary*s 
last  visit  She  halted  now  on  her  way 
from  the  hearth  to  the  table,  a  tea- 
pot poised  in  her  hand,  to  stare  at 
the  newcomer;  while  her  master  gazed 
at  him,  too,  unrecognlzingly. 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  Gousin* 
Shart?"  said  Zachary,  going  towards 
him.  "I  did  come  here  last  year,  early 
in  the  fall.  Honesty's  husband,  ye 
know." 

"Honesty's  husband,"  repeated  Jon- 
athan, still  looking  at  him  vacantly. 
"I'd  forgot  little  Honesty  was  married. 
Where  is  she." 

Zachary  hesitated  before  replying. 

"Well,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I've  come 
here  to  ax  ye  that  Her  an'  me  have 
been  travellin'  about  near  here,  an' — 
well,  'tis  best  to  come  out  wV  the  facts, 
lier  an'  ine  did  have  some  words,  a  day 
or  two  ago,  an'  I " 

He  broke  off,  searching  for  phrases 
with  which  to  complete  the  humiliating 
confession. 

"She  slipped  out  o'  the  van,"  he  re- 
sumed, "wi'out  me  noticln'  it  and  when* 
she's  gone  I  don't  know.  I  thought  sh%» 
mid  ha',  maybe,  found  her  way  here." 

Jonathan  grasped  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  leaning  forward  anxiously. 

"Ye  don't  know  where  she  is,"  he 
ejaculated,  and  then  glanced  at  Sally, 
who  stood  staring  still,  but  with  a 
changed  look  on  her  face,  a  look  of 
alarm,  almost  of  terror. 

But  as  Zachary  turned  towards 
her,  she  endeavored  to  compose  her- 
self. 

"Let's  see,"  she  said,  "when  was  it 
ns  ye  and  Honesty  did  fall  out?" 

"Why,  Tuesday,  it  was — Tuesday 
marnin'." 

"Tuesday!"  echoed  Sally. 

She  walked  across  to  the  table,  set- 
ting the  tea-pot  in  its  place;  Zachary 
noticed  that  her  lips  were  pursed  and 
her  hand  shaking. 
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'Tuesday/'  repeated  Jonathan, 
"what  day  was  it  as  Robert  went 
away?"  he  asked  of  the  housekeeper, 
with  just  such  a  sudden  gleam  of  in- 
telligence as  had  come  to  him  at  in- 
tervals on  the  fateful  night  of  Zach- 
ary's  first  visit 

"Mr.  Robert  did  go  off  early  Wed- 
nesday morning/'  said  Sally,  replying 
to  her  master,  but  fixing  her  lit- 
tle round  black  eyes  anxiously  on  the 
newcomer's  face. 

"He  came  back  very  late  o'  Tuesday 
night,  though." 

"Late  on  Tuesday  night?"  inquired 
Zachary  huskily. 

The  hours  which  he  had  employed  in 
journeying  heavily  along  those  miles 
of  bleak  road— had  Honesty  spent  them 
in  Robert's  company?  She  had  been 
bitter  with  anger  against  himself, 
shamed  by  his  treatment  of  her,  she 
had  loved  the  other  man  since  child- 
hood. The  fellow,  with  his  coarse  good 
looks,  had  possibly  a  beguiling  tongue 
— the  little  creature  was  helpless,  ig- 
norant Her  husband,  who  should 
have  been  her  protector,  was  miles 
away.  As  he  thought  of  these  things, 
Zachary  was  shaken  by  a  spasm  of 
horrible  laughter:  the  other  two  star- 
ing at  him  as  though  he  were  a  man 
possessed.  Disjointed  phrases  fell 
from  him. 

"To  think  o'  me  trundlin'  the  van 
along,  wi'  the  door  bolted — an'  nobody 
inside.  Me,  what  had  no  thought  but 
for  ber.  Vampin'  along  so  quick  as  I 
could,  thinkln'  I  bad  her  safe— an'  every 
step  I  took  was  leading  me  away  from 
her." 

"IxM>k — see,  Maister,"  cried  Sally, 
suddenly.  "I  can't  have  ye  carryin' 
on  like  that,  Maister  here  'ull  go  out 
o'  bis  mind  same  as  yourself.  'Tis 
enough  to  make  a  body's  flesh  creep  to 
hear  ye.  Gie  over  langhin'.  'Tis  cryin' 
ye  did  ought  to  be." 

"Cryin',"  said  Zachary,  his  voice  sud- 
denly dropping  and  his  face  straight- 


way becoming  seamed  with  lines  of 
care. 

"There,  missus,  I  be  cryin'  i'  my 
heart,  I  can  tell  ye." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  weary 
sigh:— 

"Laughin',  did  ye  say?  I  didn't  know 
I  was  a-laughin'." 

Sally  poured  out  a  steaming  hot  cup 
of  tea  and  brought  it  to  him. 

"Drink  that  up,"  she  said.  "It  'ull 
maybe  steady  ye  a  bit  I'll  give  the 
maister  his  breakfast,  an'  then  yon  an* 
me  'ull  have  a  bit  o'  a  talk." 

Zachary  drank  his  tea  mechanically, 
and  crumbled  a  morsel  of  bread;  he 
could  not  eat  Sally,  going  round  the 
table,  ministered  to  the  old  man,  as 
though  he  were  a  child,  cutting  up 
his  bread  and  bacon  and  lifting  the 
cup  to  his  mouth.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  cousin's  presence,  and 
made  no  further  remark  except  an  oc- 
casional query  to  the  old  woman.  These 
had  reference  to  unimportant  subjects, 
such  as  the  food  on  the  table,  the 
whereabouts  of  the  dog,  a  passing  ex- 
pression of  curiosity  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Zachary's  horse,  which  he 
could  see  through  the  window;  of 
Zachary  himself  he  took  no  further  no- 
tice. 

By  and  by  he  pushed  away  the  fork 
which  Sally  held  to  his  lips,  and  re- 
marking that  he  had  had  enough, 
twisted  round  his  chair  to  the  fire. 
Then  the  old  woman,  making  a  sign 
to  Zachary,  stepped  out  into  the  ad- 
joining scullery*  He  followed,  closing 
the  door  after  him,  and  the  two 
faced  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

For  long  afterwards  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  the  scene  remained  stamped  on 
the  man's  memory— the  small  flagged 
room  with  its  damp-stained  walls,  the 
overturned  hamper  of  potatoes  in  the 
corner,  the  piles  of  unwashed  plates 
standing  by  the  sink.  Zachary  gazed 
at  these  stupidly,  thinking  to  himself 
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that  even  Sally  did  not  keep  the  place 
as  Honesty  would  have  kept  it;  he 
felt  sure  that  when  she  had  lived  at 
Pendleton  there  had  been  no  dirty 
plates  lying  about. 

"Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  Mr.  Shark" 
began  Sally.  "What  was  it  as  passed 
between  you  an*  Honesty  last  Tues- 
day? Honesty,  there  I  did  love  her  same 
as  if  she  was  my  own  child,  I  did 
bring  her  up  ever  since  she  was  a  lit- 
the  maid.  I  know  how  good  she 
was." 
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'She  was  good,"  said  Zachary.  He 
paused,  resuming  hastily,  "she  is  good. 
If  any  harm's  come  to  her,  she  isn't  to 
be  held  accountable — 'tis  ray  fault." 

"Ye  do  think  as  harm  have  a-come 
to  her,  then?"  faltered  the  old  woman, 
with  a  sob. 

"Well,  'tis  three  day*  since  she  did 
leave  me,"  returned  he.  "Three  days. 
She'd  ha'  found  her  way  back  to  me 
some  ways  if  sum  mat  hadn't  ha'  hap- 
pened. I  don't  think  she's  dead,"  he 
went  on,  steadying  his  voice— "I'd  ha' 
knowed  if  she  were  dead.  She'd  ha' 
knowed  then  how  I  do  love  her,  an' 
how  I  do  grieve  an'  do  repent.  Her 
spirit  'ud  ha'  come  back— because  she'd 
ha*  knowed  an'  understood." 

Sally  thrust  out  a  bony,  toil-rough- 
ened hand,  and. grasped  his. 

"Ye  do  repent?"  she  cried.  "What 
did  ye  do  to  her  then?" 

"I  was  jealous,"  rejoined  Zachary,  in 
a  low  voice,  "an'  I — I  did  make  her  life 
a  misery  to  her  for  months,  'ees  'tis 
months  and  months  since  It  did  hap- 
pen. Her  an'  me — us  did  scarce  speak 
all  that  time." 

"Since  what  did  happen?"  asked 
Sally,  as  he  .paused  again;  then  she 
continued  quickly  before  he  could  an- 
swer her.  "'Twas  when  ye  come 
here,  wasn't  it?  Master  did  tell  I  about 
yon  comin'  here.  Poor  wold  man— he 
did  tell  I  he  was  afeared  there  was 
mischeef  between  ye,  along  o*  him 
tryln'  to  put  ye  on  your  guard." 


As  Zachary  remained  silent,  she 
added,  sinking  her  voice:  "'Twas 
along  o*  Mr.  Robert,  wasn't  It?" 

Zachary  nodded. 

"And  what  did  he  tell  ye  then  ?*•  she 
pursued  breathlessly. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but 
remained  gazing  at  her,  his  eyes  clouded 
his  face  working:  he  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  describe  that  bygone 
interview  which  had  been  the  begin- 
ning  of  all  his  trouble.  Then,  as  Sally 
impatiently  tightened  her  grip  on  his 
wrist,  he  muttered  stammerlngly: — 

"  'Twas  about  her  cousin — her  bein* 
too  fond  o'  her  cousin,  an'  her  uncle 
sendin'  her  away  to  be  out  o'  danger, 
an'  her  comin'  back— comin'  back  arter 
I'd  axed  her— to  offer  herself  to  that 
man." 

"Offer  herself!"  ejaculated  Sally. 
"However  did  ye  get  hold  o'  sich  a  tale 
as  that?" 

"The  wold  man  told  me — an'  the  son 
told  me  too  t'other  day — an'  Honesty, 
she  didn't  deny  it" 

"The  other  day,"  cried  -Sally,  ignor- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  sentence, 
"what  day  was  that?  When  did  ye 
meet  Robert?" 

"Why,  Tuesday.  I  did  find  him  an' 
my  wife  together,  an*  I  was  that  mad 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did  do.  Pd  ha* 
killed  him  if  he  hadn't  been  too  quick 
for  me,  an'  I  Insulted  Honesty.  I 
locked  her  up  in  the  van,  an'  she  got 
out  o'  the  window  while  I  was  away." 

"Oh,  ye  girt  fool!"  exclaimed  Sally, 
wringing  her  hands;  tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes.  "8he'd  never  stand  that— 
she  was  alius  a  spirity  maid  though 
she  was  so  lovin*.  An'  however  ye 
could  find  it  f  your  heart  to  insult  her 
— your  own  wife,  the  innocentest  crea- 
tnr*  as  the*  Lard  ever  made ** 
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'Ees,"  agreed  Zachary  heavily, 
"she  was  that — the  blame's  mine.  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  ha'  done  it. 
She  was  innocent  an'  good— she's  In- 
nocent an'  good  now— whatever  mid  ha' 
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happened — if  I've  druv'  her  to  barm, 
the  sin's  mine  I  say." 

"Oh,  man,  what's  the  good  o'  keepin', 
up  a  charm  about  it  now  when  the 
mischief's  done?  "Pis  true  enough 
what  ye  do  say,  but  ye  should  ha' 
thought  o'  all  that  afore.  There  was 
no  need  for  ye  to  be  jealous.  If  the 
poor  little  maid  was  fond  o'  her  cou- 
sin, 'twas  only  a  childish  fancy— she 
was  but  a  child  in  heart  an'  in  years. 
When  she  did  come  here  that  time 
afore  she  wed  ye,  she  come  as  a  child 
mid  ha'  done. ,  Why,  I  was  standin'  i' 
this  very  room,  an'  heard  all  what 
passed.  There  was  nothin'  at  all  in  it 
to  make  a  fuss  about." 

"Ye  were  here?"  said  Zachary,  me- 
chanically. 

His  mind  was  eagerly  following  the 
drift  of  her  words. 

"*Ees,  I  was  here,  along  o'  that 
hard-hearted  fellow,  Robert,  arderin' 
me  away  from  the  table — me  bein'  too 
busy  wl'  my  work  to  ha'  time  to  clean 
myself—he  wouldn't  so  much  as  let 
me  sit  down  to  my  tea.  I  was  there, 
an'  I  heard  every  word  what  passed 
between  them.  She  was  opeet,  poor 
little  maid,  along  o'  her  mother  wantin' 
her  to  get  married  to  you.  She  did 
only  know  ye  a  few  days,  she  said,  an' 
you  was  older  nor  her,  an' — well — if 
she  did  think  Robert  mid  have  a  fancy 
for  her,  same  as  she  had.  a  likin'  for 
him,  an'  her  tellin'  him  the  trouble  she 
were  in  mid  make  him  speak  out,  'twas 
nat'ral  enough— 'twas  what  any  maid 
'ud  ha'  done.  She  didn't  know  ye  then 
— she  hadn't  had  time  to  learn  to  love 
ye— I  can't  see  what  there  was  to  make 
sich  a  to-do  about." 

gachary,  gazing  at  her  with  his 
dazed  troubled  eyes,  mentally  repeated 
the  words.  What  was  there  to  make 
such  a  to-do  about? 

In  a  moment  the  monstrous  barrier 

r 

which  he  had  erected-  between  himself 
and  Honesty,  on  so  slight  a  foundation, 
crumbled  and  fell  away.     It  was  now 


as  though  it  had  never  existed;  he  saw 
Efoqejsty,  the  child-maljlea  puzzled  and 
piteous — how  natural  for  her  to  turn 
to  the  man  whom  she  fancied  might 
love  her,  since  she  herself  had  not  as 
yet  learnt  to  love!  She  had  learnt  that 
lesson  later,  and  he— he  and  no  other 
man — -had  been  her  master. 

Sally's  voice  broke  in  upon  his 
thoughts. 

"You're  not  llstenin'  to  me!  I'm  axin' 
what  ye  be  a-goin'  to  do?  Ye  don't 
know  where  she  is  now,  ye  say?  Dear 
o'  me,  I  could  wish  as  I  couldn't  guess, 
but  I  be  af  eared — I  be  af  eared.  Robert, 
he  did  come  back  o'  Tuesday  night, 
terr'ble  excited  an'  a  bit  the  worse  for 
drink,  an'  he  did  say  some  queer 
things." 

"What?"  said  Zachary,  as  she 
stopped. 

"He  said  he  were  a-goin'  to  Ireland 
to  buy  harses,  ye  know.  He  did  say  as 
he  mid  be  away  longer  nor  usual, 
an'  then  he  did  look  at  I,  savage-like. 
'You,  an'  your  ugly  old  face,'  he  did 
say,  'I'll  not  be  i'  such  a  hurry  to  come 
back  to  that,'  and  then  he  did  go  on  a- 
mutterin'  to  hdsself  about  bringin' 
home  a  young  housekeeper,  an'  then 
he  did  turn  to  maister  what  was  dozln* 
i'  his  chair,  an'  he  says  awful  impa- 
tient, 'But  I  can't  do  what  I  do  like 
Jist  yet' " 

"What  do  ye  think  has  happened 
then?"  said  Zachary,  his  stiff  lips  part- 
ing with  difficulty. 

"I'd  'low,"  said  the  old  woman  un- 
steadily, "as  you've  broke  my  poor 
child's  heart,  an'  druv'  her  wild,  an'  if 
she  did  come  across  Robert  an'  he  did 
persuade  her  to  go  wi'  en— well,  there, 
as  ye  do  say  yourself,  'tisn't  her  what's 
to  blame." 

"No,"  said  Zachary — he  made  a  step 
towards  the  door.  "Gone  to  Ireland,  ye 
say?" 

"Master  Robert,  he  do  mostly  go  to 
Ireland  once  or  twice  a  year.  He  do 
know  two  or  three  farmers  what  do 
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breed  h&rses  there.  One  o'  the  men  Til  ax  them,"  returned  Zacbary.  "If 
outside  *nd  be  able  to  tell  ye  mora  lie's  gone  I'll  set  off  after  htm  at 
about  it"  once." 

*■»  Vmm.  iTo  i^  continued.  J 


BRUMAIRE. 


No  speculations  in  history  are  more 
fascinating  than  those  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  effect  upon  great 
events  of  fortune  or  accident  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  incidents 
are  of  picturesque  Importance  in  the 
life  of  a  great  historical  personage.  It 
is,  for  instance,  an  interesting  source 
of  conjecture  whether  Disraeli  would 
ever  have  become  Prime  Minister  if 
denied  the  opportunity  which  Peel's 
volte-face  on  the  Corn  Laws  afforded 
him.  But  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
stance In  history  is  that  in  which  it 
seems,  upon  the  18th  Brumaire,  as  if 
a  trivial  incident  had  determined  at 
once  the  career  of  Napoleon  and  the 
fortunes  of  Europe. 

The    coup    d'ftat    cannot    be    recon- 
structed without  realizing  the  position 
of  Napoleon  when  it  occurred,  for  it  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  do  justice  to 
the  views  of  those  who  believe  that, 
even  if  it  had  failed,  his  reputation  and 
geniutt  would     nevertheless  have  suc- 
ceeded In  asserting  a  system  of  per- 
sonal   government     His    career    had 
been  one  of  success,  swift,  brillant,  and 
complete.      Few    lives    have    crowded 
more  achievement  into  three  and  a-half 
years   than     his    between    the    early 
months  of  1796  -and  October,  1799.    On 
March  2  in  the  earlier  year  he  became 
Commander-in-Chief   of   the    army   in 
Italy.  The  battles  of  Montenotte,  Miles- 
imo,  Dego,  Cherasco  and  Lodi  followed 
in  quick  succession.     In  May  he  en- 
tered Milan.    The  capitulation  of  Man- 
tua in  February,  1797,  followed  upon 
the  battles  of  Oastigllone  and  Areola. 
And  In  the  same  short  period  Napoleon 
made  it  clear  that  he  completely  rec- 


ognized both  the  strength  and  the  de- 
tachment of  his  personal  position.    He 
negotiates  the  Treaties  of  Cherasco  and 
Tolentino  and  arranges  the  conditions 
of  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formlo.     His 
dependence    upon   the  authorities    in 
Paris  continually    dwindles;  and    the 
conviction     insensibly     spreads     that 
France  has  produced  not  only  a  bril- 
liant soldier  but  a  stubborn  and  dom- 
inating personality.     On  his  return  to 
Paris  in  December  of  1797,  he  found 
himself  a  popular  hero;  and  even  then 
discerning  observers  formed  the  opinion 
that  his  career  was  one  to  which  no 
limits  could  be    assigned.     Nor  were 
many  deceived  by  the  apparent  modesty 
with  which  he  affected  the  seclusion  of 
private  life.     His  aspiring  nature  was 
both  obvious  and  notorious.     At  this 
time  his  thoughts  were  all  of  splendid 
warlike  enterprise.    A  single  sentence, 
however,    in    reply    to    a    deputation 
showed  that  other  thoughts  attendant 
upon  opportunity  were  even  then  pres- 
ent in  his  mind:     "France, "  he  said 
"has  need  of  a  better  political  system." 
But  he  concerned  himself  principally  at 
this  time  with  those  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  England  which  gradually 
obsessed  his  judgment,  and,  developing 
into   monomania,   finally   shipwrecked 
his  career.    He  became  Commander  of 
the    Great    Army    against    England. 
After  rejecting  the  direct,  but  doubtful 
and  hazardous,  attempt  of  invasion  he 
decided  to  strike  at  England  through 
Malta  and  Egypt    None  can  say  how 
far  the  immense  megalomania,  which 
in  later  years  clouded  his  faculties  and 
caused  his  fall,  and   which  even  now 
Inspired  him    with    the    ambition    of 
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marching  in  conquest  to  Hindustan/was 
contributory  to  a  decision  which  was, 
in  fact,  defensible  by  strategical  con- 
siderations of  a  simpler  character. 

The  Egyptian  Expedition  set  sail  on 
May  19, 1798.  It  evaded  the  observation 
of  Nelson's  fleet,  which  was  cruising 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Crete,  and  cap- 
tured Alexandria  on  July  2.  On  July 
21.  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  was 
fought,  and  two  days  later  Napoleon 
was  in  possession  of  Cairo.  But  shortly 
afterwards  he  sustained  the  crushing 
blow  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Whether 
Napoleon  ever  suggested  to  Admiral 
Brueys  that  he  should  fall  back  on 
Corfu,  is  disputed.  The  later  orders, 
which  are  undoubted,  came  too  late. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Napoleon  that 
in  Nelson  he  met  one  hardly  Inferior 
to  himself  in  genius,  and  his  equal  in 
tenacity.  Pitted  against  an  ordinary 
opponent,  Brueys  would  probably  have 
been  safe  In  the  shoals  of  Aboukir 
Bay. 

The  result  of  this  battle  left  Napo- 
leon triumphant  indeed  upon  the  land, 
but  deprived  of  all  communication 
with  France,  and  without  the  means 
of  transporting  his  army  home  should 
circumstances  render  such  a  course 
necessary.  Napoleon  met  the  blow 
with  extraordinary  composure,  allow- 
ing it  to  disturb  neither  his  military 
nor  administrative  activities.  Con- 
fronted with  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Turkey  and  the  information  that  two 
Turkish  armies  were  converging  upon 
Egypt,  he  marched  in  February  for 
Syria.  A  month  later  he  commenced 
the  siege  of  Acre.  It  was  resisted  with 
resolution  and  success,  and  late  in 
May  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  investment.  He  marched 
swiftly  back  to  Egypt  and  overthrew 
the  second  Turkish  Army  in  decisive 
rout  His  position  at  this  moment 
was  of  extreme  interest.  He  had  be- 
come aware,  through  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  both 


domestic  and  foreign,  and  surmised 
with  unerring  clearness  that  the  psy- 
chological moment  for  his  reappear- 
ance had  arrived.  Nor  was  there  any 
particular  inducement  to  remain  in 
Egypt.  He  was  in  effective,  If  some- 
what precarious,  occupation  of  the 
countryt  and  was  at  the  same  time 
embarrassed  by  the  knowledge  that 
no  prospect  existed  either  of  extend- 
ing his  successes  or  of  conveying  his 
army  home.  Egypt  offered  nothing 
further  to  his  personal  ambition,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dazzling  prospect 
of  incalculable  greatness  awaited  him 
in  France.  He  handed  over  his  com- 
mand to  Kteber,  and  entered  upon  his 
perilous  voyage  in  August  of  1799.  The 
spirit  in  which  he  went  is  revealed  in 
his  message  to  Marmont:  "What  can 
one  expect  from  the  incapable  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs?  Theirs 
is  a  rule  of  Ignorance,  folly,  and  cor- 
ruption. I  alone  have  borne  the  bur- 
den, and  by  constant  successes  have 
strengthened  the  Government  which 
without  me  would  neither  have  been 
able  to  get  into  power  nor  keep  there. 
When  I  leave  everything  falls  to 
pieces.  Let  us  not  wait  till  the  ruin 
is  complete.  The  news  of  iny  return 
will  reach  France  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
Army  at  Aboukir.  My  presence  will 
raise  the  people's  spirits,  restore  to 
the  troops  their  lost  confidence,  and  to 
good  citizens  their  hope  of  happier 
days  to  come." 

The  two  frigates  Muiro*  and  Carrtre 
eluded?  the  observation  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  against  baffling  winds  and 
by  a  circuitous  course  made  their  way 
along  the  African  shore  towards  Car- 
thage. One  of  Nelson's  cruisers  guarded 
the  dangerous  channel  between  Tunis 
and  Sicily.  This  peril  was  escaped  by 
night,  but  Napoleon  was  thereafter  de- 
tained for  many  days  at  Corsica.  The 
risk  was  not  over  when  at  last  they 
were  able  to  sail,  for  early  in  October 
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they  were  sighted  by  an  English 
squadron  which  immediately  gave  hot 
chase.  Once  again  fortune  befriended 
him;  he  escaped  under  the  shelter  of 
night,  and  on  October  9  landed  in 
Frejus  Bay. 

The  circumstances  of  this  exciting 
voyage  have  necessarily  been  sum- 
marized, but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  its  extremely  hazardous  nature. 
It  was  hardly  less  likely,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  would  be  captured  than  that 
he  would  escape.  At  the  moment  his 
star  was  in  the  ascendant  and  his 
career  on  the  upward  plane.  Had  he 
been  captured  either  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  or  between  Tunis  and  Sicily,  or, 
later  still,  off  the  Islands  of  Hyeres, 
how  different  might  the  history  of 
France  and  of  Europe  have  been  in 
the  years  which  followed! 

The  moment  of  Napoleon's  arrival 
was  most  happily  timed.  There  was 
a  general  conviction  in  France  that 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  were 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
crisis,  and  a  general  longing  for  the 
advent,  upon  a  stage  filled  by  com- 
monplace actors,  of  some  player  of 
outstanding  brilliancy  and  prestige. 
Innumerable  difficulties  confronted  the 
Government  of  the  day;  the  country 
was  full  of  disorder,  the  finances  em- 
barrassed, and  the  Directory  unpopu- 
lar. Business  in  Paris  was  at  a  stand- 
still, no  recruits  were  forthcoming  for 
the  Army,  a  widespread  reaction  had 
followed  upon  the  excesses  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  a  passionate  desire  was 
spreading  through  every  class  for  or- 
der, stability  and  discipline.    Nor  was 

m 

the  situation  of  foreign  affairs  more 
fortunate.  The  success  of  French  arms 
against  Russia  had  by  no  means  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  Italy.  Here 
the  national  pride  had  sustained  a  se- 
vere blow,  and  the  fruits  of  Napoleon's 
brilliant  campaigns  appeared  to  be 
irreparably  lost 
Nor  was  compensation  to  be  derived 


from    any   general    confidence  in    the 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  Under  this 
constitution     the     Directory    wielded 
the  principal  executive  and  administra- 
tive power.    The  Legislature,  to  which 
considerable  powers  of  delay  and  con- 
trol were  conceded,  consisted  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Five  Hundred.    Of  the  five 
Directors    the    most   remarkable    was 
Sieyes.    He  was  in  many  ways  a  man 
of  striking  ability.     A  theorist,  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary industry,  he  had  long  busied 
himself  in  dissecting  the  shortcomings 
of  a  constitution  which  he  had  always 
disliked,  and  in  forming  schemes  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  one.  Sieyes 
would  have  been  completely  happy  iu 
any  country  if    given    a    blank  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  right  to  reconstruct 
its  constitution.    He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  great  ambition,  though  without 
the  nerve  and  personal  daring  which 
were  necessary  if  be  was  to  play  the 
part  in  the  turbulent  politics  of  con- 
temporary France  which  he  so  ardently 
desired.    The  meeting    of    two    such 
men  as  Napoleon  and  Sieyes  at  such  a 
moment  was  in  itself  a     remarkable 
event    The  latter  had  long  been  aware 
that  association  with  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  affairs  was  necessary  to  his 
plans,  but  that  he  would  have  chosen 
Napoleon  for  a  confederate  if  he  could 
have  found  a  man  more    pliable  but 
possessed  of  the  necessary  powers  is 
inconceivable.      Either    Napoleon    or 
some  other  distinguished  soldier  was 
necessary  to  Sieyes,  for  the  latter  per- 
ceived clearly  enough  the  conspicuous 
part  which  it  would  be  possible   for 
him  to  play,  In  association  with  a  man 
of  action,  in   the  changes   which  he 
contemplated.    And  Sieyes  was  equally 
necessary  to  Napoleon.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  latter    was   deter- 
mined at  this  time  to  become  In  form 
as  well  as  in  fact  the  first  man  In 
France.     He  looked  around  him  and 
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saw  everywhere  pessimism  and  disillu- 
sionment. He  saw  amongst  those  In 
«ontlol  failure,  incompetence  and  a  de- 
gree of  unpopularity  which  was  rapidly 
approaching  detestation,  and  he  dis- 
cerned with  complete  clearness  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  would  welcome 
almost  any  change  which  guaranteed 
the  permanence  of  the  Land  Reforms, 
and  secured  to  all  citizens  the  right 
to  carry  on  their  business  without  in- 
terruption and  without  the  risk  of  re- 
current political  disturbance.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  fail  equally  to  ob- 
serve how  great  were  the  difficulties 
which  would  have  met  a  single-handed 
attempt,  on  his  part  to  execute  a  coup 
d'ttot.  His  prestige  was  indeed  im- 
mense, and  his  popularity  in  Paris  ap- 
parently unbounded,  but  no  one  could 
tell  with  precision  how  far  Jacobinism 
was  extinct  among  the  mob,  or  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  the  cry 
were  raised,  and  believed,  that  he  or 
any  one  else  was  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  Dictatorship.  And  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  great  powers  of  resist- 
ance were  still  possessed  by  the  Direc- 
tory which,  if  reinforced  by  the  two 
legislative  bodies,  could  only  have  been 
borne  down  by  an  exercise  of  violence 
involving  the  greatest  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty. Napoleon's  own  influence  was 
not  great  either  with  the  Directory  or 
with  the  two  Councils.  His  brother 
Luclen,  indeed,  was  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  was, 
as  will  be  seen,  destined  to  bear  an 
intrepid  and  distinguished  part  in  the 
events  which  followed,  but  this  Coun- 
cil as  a  whole  was  tenaciously  insistent 
upon  the  retention  of  its  constitutional 
powers.  In  these  difficulties  the  help 
of  Sieyes  was  vital.  He  had  been 
elected  to  the  Directory  in  May,  1799, 
after  refusing  to  serve  four  years 
earlier  on  the  ground  that  he  disliked 
the  constitution  and  disbelieved  in  its 
permanence.  He  gained  over  to  his 
side    another    Director,     the    supple 
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Barra8.  The  two  deposed  La  Reveil- 
llere-Iiepeaux  and. Merlin,  who  were 
incorruptible;  and  the  Directory,  as 
reconstituted  in  Brumaire,  consisted  of 
Sieyes,  Barras,  Gohler,  Ducos  and 
Moulin.  Of  these  Sieyes,  Barras  and 
Ducos  were  favorable  to  Napoleon's 
designs,  the  Council  of  Ancients  was 
readily  manageable,  and  Lucien,  whom 
at  the  moment  no  one  suspected  of 
treachery  to  the  Constitution,  had  a 
considerable  following  In  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  that  Sieyes  and 
Napoleon  wanted  quite  different  things. 
Sieyes  wanted  a  new  constitution, 
which  he  would  have  the  pleasure,  of 
drafting,  and  under  which  his  academic 
powers  would  have  full  scope  for  what 
he  conceived  to  be  their  legitimate  in- 
fluence. Napoleon  wanted  to  be  the 
first  man  in  France,  and  the  only  man 
in  France,  and  was  contemptuously  and 
justly  certain  that  be  could  fling  Sieyes 
aside  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  useful. 
Such  was  the  position  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  determined  by  these 
strangely  assorted  accomplices  to  put 
everything  to  the  hazard.  On  Novem- 
ber 6,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Cham- 
bers to  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  the  ar- 
rangements were  completed.  The  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  on  the  18th  and 
19th  Brumaire.  Napoleon  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  in  the  main  count 
upon  the  Army.  He  was,  as  always, 
Idolized  by  the  private  soldiers,  and 
had  conciliated  by  skilful  manipulation 
the  more  important  Generals.  The 
general  public  was  prepared  for  un- 
usual measures  by  skilfully  dissemi- 
nated reports  that  the  Jacobins  were 
contemplating  insurgent  movements, 
and  that  a  recrudescence  of  violence 
was  to  be  apprehended.  On  the  18th 
Brumaire  a  memorable  session  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients  began.  It  was  then 
decided,  under  a  preconcerted  plan  and 
within  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  sitting  should  be  transferred 
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to  St.  Cloud.  On  the  motion  of  Hegnier  oil  unconvinced,  and  engaged  in  doubt- 
it  was  resolved  that  both  Councils  ful  whisperings  and  uneasy  conaulta- 
should  meet  at  the  Palace  on  10th  Bru-  tion.  A  greater  ordeal  awaited  him  and 
maire,  and  that  this  decree  should  be  one  to  which  he  was  to  prove  even 
worried  out  by  General  Bonaparte,  who  more  unequal.  It  became  necessary  to 
for  that  purpose  was  given  the  com-  face  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
mand  of  the  National  Guards,  the  The  influence  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  had 
Guard  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  induced  this  Council  to  acquiesce  with- 
garrlson  of  Paris.  A  further  resolution  out  undue  suspicion  in  the  transference 
provided  that  General  Bonaparte  should  of  its  session  to  St  Cloud,  but  its  meni- 
appear  before  the  Council  of  the  An-  bers  were  wholly  unprepared  to  acqui- 
tments and  take  the  oath.  esce  In  any  violent  inroad  upon  the 
While  these  momentous  resolutions  Constitution.  Napoleon  entered  the  hall, 
were  in  process  of  adoption  Napoleon  and  as  he  entered  the  uniforms  of  his 
was  awaiting  news  in  his  house,  in  the  military  companions  became  clearly  vin- 
midst  of  the  most  trusted  of  his  mill-  ible  to  those  within.  Immediately  there 
tary  supporters.  Who  can  tell  what  rang  out  the  cry,  which  in  the  last  few 
strange  ambitions,  what  uneasy  appre-  years  had  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
tensions  filled  that  Inscrutable  head  at  so  many  daring  adventurers,  "Outlaw 
this  supreme  moment  of  his  destiny?  him!  Down  with  the  Dictator.*"  These 
That  he  was  consumed  by  the  most  cries  were  taken  up  all  over  the  Cham- 
poignant  anxiety  is  certain:  that  his  ber,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  spell 
nerve  was  very  considerably  affected  the  message  of  doom.  Napoleon 
was  proved  by  the  events  which  fol-  flinched,  and  for  a  moment  everything 
lowed  m  swift  succession.  The  two  was  lost.  He  did  not  even  altogether 
dissentient  Directors,  'Moulin  and  escape  physical  violence  but  was  rough* 
Gohierf  at  once  perceived  the  slgnifl-  ly  jostled  by  Indignant  members.  The 
cance  of  Regnler's  motion.  Gohier  was  soldiers  formed  around  him,  and  es- 
placed  under  arrest,  Moulin  made  good  corted  him  from  the  hall  pale,  dis- 
tils escape.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  mayed,  incoherently  babbling,  no  longer 
informed  a  little  prematurely  of  the  master  of  himself.  This  was  the  su- 
compliancc  of  the  Ancients,  rode  to  the  preme  crisis  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
Tuilerles.  Founder  reminds  us  that  in  saved,  not  by  himself,  but  by  Lucien. 
his  route  he  passed  the  Place  de  la  Con-  Both  within  the  Chamber,  and  even 
corde,  where  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  without  among  the  soldiers,  the  position 
under  repair.  It  will  be  remembered  was  hazardous,  uncertain  and  critical, 
that  Napoleon  was  to  take  the  oath  to  Within  arose  an  immediate  demand 
the  Constitution.  He  evaded  this  obli-  that  a  vote  of  outlawry  should  be 
gation,  plunging  instead  Into  vague  passed  by  the  Council.  It  Is  Impossible 
rhetoric  which  was  much  applauded  by  to  say  with  dogmatic  certainty  what 
the  soldiers  in  the  gallery,  but  produced  would  have  been  the  consequences  of 
very  little  Impression  upon  the  such  a  vote,  but  that  it  would  have  In- 
Ancients;  and,  Indeed,  even  before  the  volved  Napoleon  in  the  gravest,  and 
Council,  largely  favorable  to  himself,  the  most  Immediate,  peril  is  apparent, 
which  he  first  addressed,  he  appeared  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  swift  and  bril- 
little  advantage.  It  seemed  as  if  his  llant  instinct,  realized  that  the  only 
personality,  so  overpowering  amid  fa-  hope  of  saving  the  situation  was  to  aus- 
miliar  surroundings,  had  failed  him  pend  the  sitting.  This  he  did,  flinging 
under  circumstances  of  which  he  had  aside  his  official  robes,  and  leaving  the 
so  little  experience.    He  left  the  Coun-  Chamber  under  the  protection  of  sol- 
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<1iers  who  entered  in  order  to  extri- 
cate him. 

Observe  how  charged  with  danger 
the  situation  now  was.  The  Ancients 
were  unconvinced,  and  sullenly  anta- 
gonistic to  Napoleon's  confused  argu- 
ments. The  Five  Hundred,  in  a  state 
of  violent  resentment,  and  undeterred 
by  the  secession  of  their  President, 
were  still  discussing  the  propriety  of 
a  vote  of  outlawry.  The  last  hope  now 
lay  with  the  soldiers.  In  which  scale 
would  they  throw  their  weight?  Even 
this  question  could  not  be  answered 
with  certainty.  They  were,  it  is  true 
devoted  to  Napoleon;  they  believed  in 
his  star,  and  recognized  with  admira- 
tion his  brilliant  military  gifts.  But 
prejudice  against  the  assumption  of 
despotic  power  was  in  their  very  mar- 
row, and  there  was  proceeding  before 
their  eyes,  evident  and  unmistakable, 
the  violent  destruction  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Constitution.  The  issue 
hung  In  the  balance.  The  Revolution 
and  all  it  stood  for  was  at  the  hazard. 
It  became  evident  that  it  could  only 
be  determined  favorably  to  the  con- 
frpiratorv  by  one  of  those  skilful,  dar- 
ing and  dramatic  appeals  of  which 
very  great  men  are  capable  In  times 
of  very  great  crisis.  The  Napoleon 
crisis  stared  in  the  face,  but  it  was  not 
Napoleon  who  rose  to  the  height  of  re- 
source which  it  demanded.  The  essen- 
uential  falsity  of  the  antithesis  so  fre- 
quently attempted  between  men  of 
words  and  men  of  deeds— for  there  are 
many  occasions  in  which  words  are 
deeds — received  a  signal  illustration. 
Napoleon,  the  man  of  deeds,  was  still 
not  his  own  man:  Lucien,  the  man 
of  words,  was  equal  to  the  needs  of  a 
moment  so  poignant  Mounting  a  horse 
he  addressed  the  excited  soldiers 
"Frenchmen,"  he  said,  *the  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  as- 
%  sures  you  that  the  vast  majority  of 
that  assembly  is  at  present  terrorized 
by  a  number  of  deputies  armed   with 


daggers  who  besiege  the  tribunal, 
threatening  their  colleagues,  and  pro- 
posing the  most  violent  resolutions.  I 
tell  you,  these  insolent  brigands,  doubt- 
less in  the  pay  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, are  rebelling  against  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients,  and  are  demanding 
outlawry  of  the  General  deputed  to 
carry  out  the  Council's  decree.  I  assure 
you  this  handful  of  violent  men,  by 
their  assaults  upon  the  liberty  of  this 
assembly,  have  put  themselves  outside 
the  law.  To  the  soldiers  I  entrust  the 
duty  of  liberating  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  representatives,  so  that,  pro- 
tected from  daggers  by  your  bayonets, 
we  may  be  able  to  deliberate  in  peace 
on  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  You 
will  regard  those  only  who  have  come 
here  among  you  with  their  President, 
as  deputies  of  France.  As  for  those 
who  have  stayed  behind  in  the  Oran- 
gerie  to  vote  upon  the  act  of  outlawry, 
thrust  them  out.  These  robbers  are  no 
longer  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— but  of  the  dagger." 

Even  this  adroit  and  impassioned 
speech  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  soldiers  to  march  upon  the 
assembly.  They  contented  themselves 
with  giving  cheers  for  Bonaparte,  but 
hesitated  before  resorting  to  violence 
against  the  Deputies.  Here,  again,  it 
was  Lucien  who,  with  a  sure  melo- 
dramatic instinct,  captured  the  waver- 
ers.  He  drew  his  dagger,  pointed  it 
at  Napoleon's  heart,  with  an  oath  that 
he  would  kill  his  brother  if  he  ever 
failed  in  fidelity  to  the  liberty  of 
France.  The  point  was  carried.  The 
troops  under  Murat  burst  into  the  hall. 
The  Deputies  met  their  entry  with  de- 
fiant cheers  for  the  Republic.  But  the 
discord  melted  Into  silence  before  the 
menacing  drums  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  Councillors  were  driven  in  head- 
long flight  through  the  doors  and  the 
windows.  Such  were  the  methods 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  body  which 
was  most  hostile  to  the  plans  of  the 
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conspirators.  It  remained  to  apply  the 
necessary  degree  of  persuasion  to  the 
Ancients.  Here,  again,  the  resourceful 
Lucien  played  an  Indispensable  part 
He  prevailed  upon  the  Council  to  re- 
solve that  the  ''Consular  fasces,  the  il- 
lustrious symbol  in  old  days  of  Repub- 
lic liberty,  shall  be  adopted  to  confound 
slanderers  and  reassure  the  nation,  the 
unanimous  consent  of  which  will  con- 
secrate your  labors."  It  was  thereafter 
decided  that  a  provisional  Government 
should  be  created  of  three  Consuls,  and 
that  both  Chambers  should  at  once  be 
adjourned.  On  the  same  night  Lucien 
harangued  the  complaisant  Rump  of 
the  Five  Hundred  into  acceptance  of 
similar  resolutions. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  trace  subse- 
quent events  in  any  detail.  The  coup 
4?4UU  was  complete,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  it  became  clear  that  nothing 
stood  between  Napoleon  and  autocratic 
power.  The  true  interest  of  the  whole 
attempt  Is  to  be  found  in  the  narrow 
margin  by  which  it  succeeded.  Sieyes 
•had  been  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  danger.  A  coach 
with  six  swift  horses  ready  harnessed 
outside  his  house  bore  witness  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  risk.  The  more 
one  considers  the  story  of  the  attempt, 
the  more  extraordinary  does  its  com- 
plete success  become.  It  is  evident 
from  the  admissions  of  the  conspir- 
ators themselves  that  they  were  in 
the  greatest  doubt  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  mob  in  Paris.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  soldiers  readily  available  was 
inconsiderable,  and  no  one  could  con- 
fidently expect  that  such  soldiers  as 
there  were  could  be  induced  to  carry 
out  by  force  of  arms  a  revolution  for 
which  neither  they  nor  their  leaders, 
other  than  Napoleon,  were  prepared. 
Napoleon's  astuteness,  his  lack  of 
scruple,  his  daring  and  his  Judgment 
of  human  nature  were  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  preparatory  stages 
of  the  attempt,  but  ail  his  most  char- 


acteristic qualities  failed  him  at  the 
supreme  moment  It  is  probable  that 
he  overrated  alike  the  influence  of 
Sieves  over  the  Ancients,  of  Lucien 
over  the  Five  Hundred  and  of  him- 
self over  the  soldiers.  There  is,  at 
any  rate,  evident  ground  for  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  disconcerted  by 
his  reception  among  the  Ancients,  dis- 
mayed by  the  open  hostility  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  unprepared  with 
that  appeal  to  the  soldiers  which  he 
of  all  men  should  have  known  how  to 
make  in  direct  and  telling  language. 
One  could  have  understood  that  Lu- 
cien, the  practised  and  accomplished 
Parliamentarian,  should  have  been 
more  at  home  in  the  Council,  but  it  is 
amazing  that  the  decisive  appeal  to 
the  soldiers— an  appeal  of  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  deride  the  melodrama, 
for  it  saved  the  situation— should  have 
proceeded  from  him  and  not  from  that 
greater  brother  who  knew  better  than 
any  soldier  ever  knew  how  to  speak 
to  his  soldiers  in  language  that  pene- 
trated at  once  to  their  very  hearts. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the 
event  which  so  narrowly  succeeded 
had,  in  fact,  failed?  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Napoleon  could  have  es- 
caped with  his  life.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  galloped  away  for  a  last  appeal 
to  the  mob  of  Paris,  or  to  repeat  to  the 
rest  of  the  army  Luden's  tale  of  an 
attack  upon  his  life.  It  is  utterly  Im- 
possible to  give  a  confident  opinion 
whether  he  would  have  succeeded  or 
not,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  majority  in  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred  he  would  have  been  in 
great  danger  of  paying  the  penalty  of 
his  attempt  with  his  life.  He  might 
easily  have  fallen  as  Caesar  feUL  In- 
deed, his  enterprise  was  plainly  of  a 
character  which.  In  the  eyes  of  Repub- 
licans, admitted  neither  of  defence  nor 
extenuation.  Every  action  taken  was 
explicable  only  as  part  of  a  carefully 
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considered  coup  4'4tatt  the  object  of 
which  was  to  subvert  the  existing 
Constitution  of  France.  If  Napoleon, 
convicted  of  such  an  attempt,  had  been 
spared,  those  who  spared  him  would 
have  deserved  all  the  retribution 
which  his  survival  would  assuredly 
have  brought  them.  In  its  more  per- 
sonal aspect  the  incident,  as  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  did  little  Justice  to 
the  qualities  which  Napoleon  so  often 
exhibited,  both  earlier  and  later.     On 

Tba  Ikigllah  Bartow. 


at 'least  one  other  well-known  occasion 
in  his  career  he  lost  his  nerve  when 
he  needed  it  most  The  presence  of 
mind,  the  resource,  the  boldness  and 
the  ready  falsehoods  of  liucien,  were 
really  the  qualities  which  carried  the 
day,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

the  whole  of  history  can  afford  a  more 

■ 

striking  instance  of  energy  and  in- 
spiration shown  by  one  brother  in  the 
crisis  of  another's  destiny. 

F.  B.  SmUh. 


THE  PATE  OP  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 


The  fate  of  the  Franchise  Bill  throws 
a  curious  light  on  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. Two  of  the  main  features  of 
that  mysterious  fabric  are  generally 
stated  to  be  the  omnipotence  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  cabinet  Here  we  find  Parliament 
foiled  of  its  desire,  and  the  cabinet  pro- 
claiming that  it  is  divided  against 
itself. 

The  Franchise  Bill,  which  had  been 
promised  in  the  King's  speech,  was  in- 
troduced last  summer.  It  proposed  to 
abolish  the  various  existing  franchises, 
with  the  exception  of  that  by  occupa- 
tion, which  is  the  qualification  on  which 
the  vast  majority  of  existing  electors 
exercise  their  votes,  to  add  a  residen- 
tial qualification,  to  prohibit  any  voter 
from  voting  more  than  once,  and  to 
simplify  and  shorten  the  procedure  for 
registration.  It  was  in  fact  a  measure 
for  simplification,  rather  than  for  ex- 
tension, of  the  franchise.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Harcourt,  when  moving  the  sec- 
ond reading,  "It  was  a  mistake  to  talk 
of  this  Bill  as  if  it  was  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  new  classes  of 
electors."  The  only  new  classes,  if 
such  they  could  be  called,  were  male 
domestic  servants  and  sons  living  at 
home  with  their  parents.  Its  main 
objects  were  to  shorten  the  period  of 


residence  necessary  to  qualify  a  man 
for  the  vote,  and  to  abolish  plural 
voting. 

The  interest  which  the  man  in  the 
street  took  in  the  matter,  however,  was 
largely  due  to  something  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  Bill  at  all.  About 
half  the  members  of  Parliament  were 
pledged  to  vote  for  some  form  of  fe- 
male suffrage.  Unfortunately  for  the 
movement  these  supporters  were  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  the  various 
parties  in  the  House,  including  both 
front  benches.  There  was  no  chance, 
therefore,  of  its  being  taken  up  by 
either  side  as  a  party  measure.  Fur- 
ther pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and 
in  November,  1011,  Mr.  Asquith,  him- 
self an  opponent  of  votes  for  women, 
promised  a  suffragist  deputation  that, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  chose  to  ex- 
tend the  Franchise  Bill  so  as  to  in- 
clude women,  the  Government  would 
make  themselves  responsible  for  car- 
rying through  the  measure  as  amended. 
Consequently,  when  the  Bill  reached 
committee,  several  amendments  were 
put  down  with  the  object  of  extend- 
ing the  franchise,  in  very  varying  de- 
grees, to  various  classes  of  women. 

The  beginning  of  the  committee  stage 
was  marked  by  another  important  de- 
velopment    Fearing   apparently 
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the  retention  of  the  occupation,  along 
with  the  residential,  qualification  might 
lead  to  "faggoting,"  or  the  artificial 
creation  of  votes,  the  Government  set 
down  an  amendment  to  abolish  the  oc- 
cupation franchise  altogether  and  base 
the  whole  electorate  solely  on  the  qual- 
ification of  residence. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  House   of 
Commons,   which  was  laid  down  as 
well  established  by  Speaker  Peel  in 
1888,  that  when  a  bill  has  been  so 
transformed  by  amendments  In  com- 
mittee as  to  become  substantially    a 
different  measure,  It  Is  necessary  that 
leave  should  be  given  to  Introduce  a 
new  bill  and  that  the  second  reading 
stage  should  be   gone   through  again, 
when   the    general    principle  of    the 
measure,  as  distinguished  from  its  com- 
ponent clauses,  can  be  affirmed.    Evi- 
dently it  might  well  be  contended  that 
an   amendment   abolishing   altogether 
the  occupier's  vote,  which,  as  already 
pointed  out,  is  numerically  by  far  the 
most  Important  franchise  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  substantially  transformed  the 
Bill.     The  point  was  raised  by     Mr. 
Bonar  Law  on  January  23,    but    the 
Speaker  declined  to  give  a  ruling,  on 
the  ground  that  the  proper  time  for 
doing  so  would  be  when  the  Bill  with 
amendments  left  the  committee. 

Clearly,  however,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Government's  amend- 
ments, that  doubt  applied  equally  to 
the  various  suffragist  amendments, 
which  would  add  whole  new  classes  of 
voters  to  the  existing  electorate.  This 
point  was  raised,  not  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  but  by  Mr.  Asquith  himself  four 
days  later.  The  Speaker  agreed  to 
waive  his  former  objection  to  giving 
a  decision  at  that  stage,  and  his  ruling 
is  worth  quoting  ift  extcnso: 

If  the  amendments  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  by  the  Government, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  amendments  de- 
signed to  grant  Women  Suffrage  were 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  Bill,  my  opinion 


is  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
Bill  would  be  substantially  a  new  Bill. 
Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  It  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn and  a  fresh  Bill  ought  to  be 
introduced.  I  may  leave  aside  for  the 
moment  as  not  being  immediately  pres- 
sing the  question  of  the  new  amend- 
ments of  which  notice  has  been  given 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  The 
question  I  have  put  to  myself  and  have 
to  answer  now  is  whether,  If  any  of 
the  amendments  designed  to  grant  the 
suffrage  to  women  were  admitted  they 
would  make  so  great  a  change  In  the 
Bill  as  to  constitute  It  a  new  BUI.  Let 
me  take  the  amendments  $eriat4m. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  to  leave 
out  the  word  "male,"  I  suppose  it  is 
intended,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  to  open  the  door  to  one  or  other 
of  the  amendments  being  proposed.  If 
the  Bill  were  amended  by  leaving  out 
the  word  "male"  and  leaving  in  the 
word  "person,"  it  would  not.  In  my 
judgment,  make  the  difference  in- 
tended* I  understand  that  in  all  fran- 
chise Acts  the  word  "person"  has  al- 
ways hitherto  been  held  to  mean  "male 
person." 

To  come  to  the  other  three  amend- 
ments, I  am  told— though  I  have  no 
means  of  verifying  It  myself — that  the 
first    amendment,    if    carried,    would 
admit  some  eleven  millions  of  women 
to  the  vote,  that  the  second  amend- 
ment would  admit  some  six  millions, 
and  that  the  third  amendment  would 
probably  admit    one     million  to  one 
million  and  a  half.     If  that  be  so — 
and  I  am  bound  to  accept  those  state- 
ments from  persons  who  have  author- 
ity to  make  them— I  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  admission  of  any  one 
of  those  amendments  would  so  alter 
the  Bill  as  practically  to  convert  it 
into  a  new  Bill.    Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  shall  advise  the  House  that 
the  Bill  be  withdrawn,  and  that    a 
motion  should  be  made  to  ask  leave  to 
Introduce  a  new  Bill.    It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  in  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Bills  of  1867  and  1881. 
amendments     designed  for  somewhat 
similar  purposes  were  moved  In  Com 
mlttee,  and  that  no  exception  was  tsk 
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en  to  them.    In  regard  to  that  I  would 
Urst  of  all  take  the  technical  point— 
and  I  admit  it  is  only  a  technical  point 
—that  these  amendments  were  not  car- 
ried, were  not  inserted  in  the  Bill,  and 
that  the  Speaker  of  that  day  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  considering  the 
Bills  with  the  amendments  in  them. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  strict  precedent 
there.      I  would,  however,  take  very 
much    broader    ground    than  that.     I 
would  say  that  the  Representation  of 
the  People  BUI,  1832,  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Bill,  1887,  and  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  1884, 
were  all  designed,  and  purposely  de- 
signed, to  open  the  franchise  to  a  large 
class,   or   many  large  classes,  of  the 
people  of  this  country  who.  up  to  that 
moment,  had  not  had  the  privilege  of 
the  franchise.    Those  Bills  were,  I  say, 
purposely  designed  for  that  object  The 
present  Bill  is  not  designed  with  any 
such  object     The  present  Bill  is  lim- 
ited in  its  scope;  the  chief  object  of 
it  is  to  abolish  plural  voting,  while  the 
secondary  object  of  it  is  to  add  rapid- 
ity to  the  system  of  registration.  There 
are  other  minor  objects  and  purposes. 
The  effect,  it  is  true,  of     those    pro- 
visions may  be  very  considerably    to 
Increase  the  electorate,  but,    as     the 
right  bon.  gentleman  the  President  of 
the   Board  of  Education  (pointed  out 
very  clearly  last  Thursday  night,  the 
Bill  did  not  propose,  and  did  not,  in 
fact,  add  a  new  class,  nor  was  it  de- 
signed to  add  a  new  class  to  the  elec- 
torate.   If  one  of  the  Women  Suffrage 
Amendments  were  to  be  inserted,  it 
would  add  to   the  electorate  a  very 
large  class,  and  would  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  principle.    In  my  judgment, 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  did  not  con- 
tain that  principle,  and  that  principle 
was  not  assented  to  on  second  reading. 
Therefore,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Bill  would,  if  altered  by 
the  insertion    of    a    Women    Suffrage 
amendment,    practically   constitute    a 
Dew  Bill. 

The  result  was  that  the  BiU  was 
withdrawn.  It  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  the  damage  sustained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  loss  of  one  of 


their  principal  measures  is  fairly  bal- 
anced by  the  consequent  lightening  of 
their  programme  and  the  avoidance  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  would 
have  been  faced  if  they  had  been 
called  upon,  as  they  probably  would 
have  been,  to  carry  through  a  measure 
to  which  half  of  them  had  serious  ob- 
jections by  means  of  the  Parliament 

Act 

The  constitutional  position  disclosed 
is  interesting.  We  have  long  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  British  Constitution  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  "unwritten"  and 
consequently  elastic.  The  events  of 
recent  years  have  raised  a  doubt  in 
many  minds  whether  unwritten  cus- 
tom is  a  sufficient  protection  against  a 
powerful  and  determined  executive. 
Almost  the  only  definite  checks  on 
their  action  are,  first,  the  powers  still 
retained  by  the  Second  Chamber  un- 
der the  Parliament  Act,  and,  secondly, 
the  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  each  case  the 
Speaker  Is  the  sole  and  absolute  ar- 
biter, and  it  is  becoming  clear  that  he 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  Constitution 
turns.  Three  times  In  less  than  two 
years  he  has  been  called  upon  to  take 
a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  that  Con- 
stitution. The  first  was  when,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  certain  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  Budget  of  1911,  he 
withheld  his  certificate  that  the  meas- 
ure was  a  umoney  bill"  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Parliament  Act,  the  re- 
sult being  that  legally  the  House  of 
liords  were  entitled  to  amend  or  re- 
ject it  The  second  was  when,  last 
December,  the  attitude  he  took  up  pro- 
vented  the  Government  from  rescind- 
ing by  a  mere  negative  an  adverse  vot# 
on  one  of  the  financial  resolutions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  third  wa« 
the  ruling  on  the  Franchise  Bill  re- 
ferred to  above.  On  each  occasion  his 
decision  has  been  loyally  obeyed  by 
the  Government     But    men    change. 
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Speakers  and  ministers  alike  are  falli- 
ble. The  Speaker  is  the  servant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  appoints 
and  can  remove  him.  A  new  Speaker 
Is  chosen  as  a  rule  by  the  party  in 
power  from  its  own  ranks,  and,  though 
he  is  generally  re-elected  as  long  as 
he  desires  to  serve,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  so.     As  the  importance  of 

The  Bound  Table. 


the  post  increases,  the  tendency  to 
care  an  accommodating  occupant  for 
the  chair  may  become  harder  to  resist 
How  long  will  a  man  in  such  a  po- 
sition under  the  stress  of  changed  con- 
ditions be  able  to  maintain  the  high 
traditions  of  his  office  for  dignity  and 
Independence? 
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It  was  sunrise  upon  a  summer's  day,  purple  heather  was  like  a  fragrant  bed 

and   a   man   was   toiling  up   a  steep  inviting  him  to  slumber.     He  would 

Dartmoor  tor.     The    red    light    that  have  liked   well  to  stretch  his  tired 

flamed  from  a  bank  of  crimson  clouds  limbs  upon  it  and  sleep  long  and  deeply. 

glinted  upon  him  as  he  climbed.      It  lulled     by     the     ceaseless,     crooning 

glinted  also    upon    green    turf,    dark  murmur  of  the  stream.     But  an  in 

rocks,  purple  heather,  and  golden  gorse.  stlnct   bade   him   climb   the   tor  that 

The  man  seemed  the  one  ugly  object  swelled  above  him   like  the  rounded 

in  a  clean  and  lovely  world.    He  was  breast    of    a    huge    woman's    statue, 

of  great  height  and  well  built     De-  carved  by  a  careless  god.     He  would 

spite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  strain-  keep  his  freedom  while  he  might     It 

ing  every  nerve  and  sinew  over  rough  was  a  jewel  of  great  price  won  at 

ground  all  through  the  night  there  was  some  little  cost    But  he  had  no  hope, 

still   a   certain   springiness  about   his  no  hope  at  all,  of  prolonging  this  good 

long  stride.     And  there  was  nothing  time   indefinitely.     The  sun   and   the 

markedly  ugly  or  evil  about  his  face,  clean  air,  the  gracious  moon  and  stars. 

It  was  an  oddly  quiet  face,  thin-lipped  the  turf  and  heather,  and  long,  rounded 

and  long  and  steadfast     It  was  only  hills  would  be  his  for  but  a  very  little 

his  clothes  that  made  a  sinister  blot  while.    Only  for  a  few  hours  more  at 

upon  the  glowing  peace  of  the  great  best  could  he  look  to  cherish  this  new 

moor.      They    were   odd-looking    gar-  freedom,   precious    beyond   all   words 

ments.     Coarse   shoes,    ringed    stock-  after  his  narrow,  poisonous  cage.  Then 

ings,  yellow  coat  and  knickers  scarred  would  come  freedom  of  another  sort, 

with  the  broad  arrow,  told  their  own  He  knew  well  what  he  must  do-then, 

grim  tale.     Their  owner  was  a  con-  But    meanwhile   he    would   throw  no 

vict  escaped  from  the  great  prison  that  chance  away, 
hurts  the  eye  amid  the  gracious  space        So  he  climbed  the  tor,  peering  around 


and  cleanliness  of  the  moor,  like  a 
dead  carcase  festering  in  rich  sunshine 
among  flowers. 

He  had  quenched  his  thirst  at  a 
brown,  babbling  stream  that  wound 
and  danced  and  foamed  its  way  down 
the  valley,  kneeling  upon  springy 
heather  as  he  drank  and  laved  his  face 


him  as  he  clambered  through  the  grow- 
Ing  light  He  knew,  he  had  known 
when  he  planned  his  dash  for  freedom, 
how  hot  would  be  the  chase.  He  was 
no  Ignorant  ruffian,  weary  of  prison 
discipline,  imagining  vaguely  that  es- 
cape was  only  a  question  of  clearing 
the  prison  walls.    Hila  convict  knew 


and  hands  in  the  cool  water.     That    only  too  well  the  odds    against    him. 
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Kvery  village,  every  lonely  cottage 
would  iiold  enemies  eager  to  hunt  him 
down;  bis  clothes  would  brand  him; 
the  great,  lonely,  f oodless  moor  Itself 
would  be  his  foe;  the  telegraph  woufd 
rouse  the  country  side;  the  warders 
would  hold  to  the  chase  untiringly.  He 
knew  all  this.  But  it  seemed  that  for 
the  time  he  had  eluded  the  pursuit 
That  mist  and  the  darkness  had 
served  him  well.  Strain  his  eyes  as 
he  might  he  could  see  no  human  figure 
along  the  valley  or  upon  the  rolling, 
rock-scarred  slopes.  Ponies  and  sheep 
and  birds  seemed  to  be  the  only  living 
creatures  that  moved  through  these 
wilds.  And  he  climbed  steadily  up- 
wards to  his  goal.  That  grim  huddle 
of  black,  craggy  rocks  upon  the  very 
summit  of  the  tor  would  give  him  shel- 
ter from  keen  eyes  and  from  the 
scorching  sun.  The  going  was  cruelly 
rough.  He  was  panting  heavily  when 
he  reached  the  rocks.  Crouching  warily, 
he  threw  one  more  searching  glance 
around.  The  air  was  keen  and  fresh 
up  here.  And  the  sun  had  burst  its 
way  clear  of  the  crimson  clouds.  He 
could  see  for  many  miles.  No  hint 
of  danger  still!  Only  slow  moving  dots, 
far  and  far  away.  They  might  be  men 
— more  probably  they  were  ponies.  The 
man  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
sank  down  beneath  an  overhanging 
rock.  The  air  was  warm,  there  was 
a  drowsy  huim  of  bees,  the  heather  was 
faintly  fragrant  It  was  a  good  world, 
after  all,  after  all.  ...  He  relaxed  his 
muscles  and  seemed  at  once  to  sink 
down,  far  down,  into  a  dark  cool  cave 
of  sleep  .  .  .  And  there  forgetfulness 
came  to  him,  and  the  sunshine  piercing 
the  cracks  of  the  dark  stones  was  as 
the  light  of  a  woman's  eyes,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  heather  was  as  the 
faint,  faint  fragrance  of  a  woman's 
hair,  and  the  cool,  drowsy  breeze  ca- 
ressing his  weary  temples  was  as  the 
touch  of  a  woman's  cool  slim  hands. 
.   .   .  That  woman   was  dead   to  the 


convict,  as  dead  as  though  she  lay 
beneath  six  feet  of  earth,  but  that  mat- 
tered nothing.  He  had  forgotten  every- 
thing that  seared  and  hurt  His  dreams 
for  once  were  merciful.  And  this  con- 
vict was  not  used  to  mercy,  from  god 
or  men  or  even  from  his  dreams.  Now 
he  smiled  as  he  slept,  and  with  that 
smile  his  gaunt  face  was  changed  as 
by  a  miracle. 

Hours  later  he  awoke  with  shrill 
cries  in  his  ears.  Instantly  with  his 
waking  his  face  regained  its  grim, 
hard  calm.  He  peered  cautiously  from 
the  sheltering  rocks,  but  what  he  saw 
made  him  forget  all  caution.  A  few 
yards  away  a  half-grown  lamb  was  in 
sore  trouble.  It  had  caught  one  foot 
between  two  sharp  rocks.  Now  all  Its 
struggles  only  increased  its  torture. 
Four  of  its  comrades,  plnk-wooled  like 
itself,  stood  around  In  a  stupid  circle, 
gazing  with  inquiring  eyes.  The 
screams  of  the  suffering  captive  were 
very  piteous.  They  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  heard  them. 
He  would  have  listened  with  far  more 
composure  to  the  plaints  of  a  human 
victim.  As  it  was,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  moved  swiftly  into  the  open 
with  no  thought  for  his  own  safety. 
The  lamb's  companions  darted  away 
at  his  approach.  The  prisoner  shrank 
at  sight  of  him,  with  an  Instinctive 
fear  of  man,  but  in  its  brown  eyes  was 
something  like  an  appeal.  The  con- 
vict stooped  with  deft  hands.  The  re- 
leased lamb,  with  no  appearance  of 
gratitude,  limped  swiftly  after  its 
mates.  Then  the  convict  had  leisure 
to  remember  his  own  interests.  He 
dropped  fiat  upon  the  soft,  close  turf, 
and  so  crawled  back  to  the  shelter  of 
the  rocks. 

Afterwards  he  looked  about  him  as 
best  be  might  from  his  lurking-place. 
He  knew  now,  none  better,  that  he 
Had  courted  an  abrupt  ending  to  his 
few  hours  of  freedom  by  exposing  him- 
self in  full  daylight  upon  the  crest  of 
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the  tor.  But  he  realized  with  a  gasp 
of  thankfulness  that  that  end  had  not 
come  yet  So  far  as  he  could  tell  the 
great,  rolling  moor  beneath  his  eyes 
was  still  naked  of  human  life.  The 
gods,  if  there  were  gods,  were  in  a 
mood  more  generous  than  usual!  ... 
The  risk  had  been  frightful.  But  he 
knew  to  a  certainty  that,  given  the 
same  provocation,  he  would  run  that 
risk  again  without  a  thought 

That  was  the  one  outstanding  char- 
ncteristic  of  his  nature.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  an  animal  in  pain.  Men, 
in  comparison,  meant  strangely  little  to 
him.  Men  could  speak,  they  could  look 
after  themselves,  but  an  animal,  a  tor- 
tured animal,  was — different.  There 
was  a  look  in  the  eyes  6f  any  suffer- 
ing animal  that  drew  him  to  the  res- 
cue as  with  ropes.  And  if  pain  were 
l)eiug  needlessly  inflicted  upon  that 
animal  its  eyes  could  wake  a  hot  devil 
in  his  heart.  That  was  the  secret  of 
his  character.  Most  of  us  hide  a 
worse.  Naturally,  they  were  not  aware 
of  it  in  the  prison.  Even  the  ever- 
toiling,  pitiful  chaplain  thought  him 
hard  and  cold.  But  they  did  know 
that  he  had  killed  a  man  in  anger,  and 
most  of  them  judged  that  he  had  been 
lucky  to  escape  the  rope. 

It  was  his  own  cousin  whom  he  had 
killed.  The  man  who  had  broken  gaol, 
the  man  who  lay  beneath  the  rocks, 
was  remembering  that  killing  now.  He 
had  not  meant  to  kill  the  man.  And 
at  least  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  he  had 
paid  for  it  with  the  slow  torture  known 
to  the  wounded  left  waterless  and  un- 
heeded after  a  bloody  battle.  His  cou- 
sin had  died  swiftly.  ...  He  could 
see  him  now,  thrashing  that  dog, 
mercilessly,  needlessly.  He  was 
always  brutal  to  his  dogs.  He 
had  only  laughed  unpleasantly  at 
a  suggestion  that  the  punishment 
should  cease.  The  dog  was  moan- 
ing and  quivering.  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  crack  in  the  brain  of 


the  man  who  watched  him.  Bat  he 
had  only  used  his  fist,  there  had  been 
no  weapon,  dean  upon  the  jaw  he 
had  struck  his  cousin.  The  little  mock- 
ing  gods  or  devils  who  ruled  the  world. 
had  ordained  that  his  head  should 
strike  a  sharp  gate-post  as  he  felL  It 
was  they  who  had  killed  his  cousin. 

But  a  jury,  skilfully  worked  upon 
by  clever  counsel,  had  thought  other- 
wise. There  had  been  some  little  fric- 
tion, some  old  question  of  money,  be- 
tween the  cousins.  That  had  told 
sorely  against  him  at  the  trial.  The 
point  had  been  rubbed  home  with  devil- 
ish cleverness.  Standing  in  the  dock 
and  listening,  he  had  almost  believed 
himself  a  villain.  And  yet  all  the 
while  he  knew  that  his  hands  were 
clean,  as  man's  hands  go.  The  Pre** 
had  not  spared  him.  The  case  had 
been  worked  up  to  excite  interest.  A 
most  worthy,  good-hearted  public-, 
blinded  by  printers'  ink,  had  expected 
him  to  hang.  But  they  only  sent  him 
to  prison  in  the  end. 

They  only  sent  him  to  prison!  They 
only  buried  him  alive  for  an  endless 
term  of  years!  He  had  been  a  man 
with  a  dumb,  unexpressed  love  for  the 
wind,  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  of 
the  open  road.  To  imprison  such  a 
man  is  to  employ  a  torture  longer  and 
more  exquisite  than  was  ever  deviswl 
by  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  Apart 
from  his  social  disgrace,  apart  from 
the  crumbled  ruin  of  his  life,  apart 
from  his  hopeless  despair,  apart  from 
and  beyond  all  these  hurts  was  the 
slow  agony  of  his  actual  confinement. 
There  are  men  made  like  those  wild 
creatures  who  die  when  they  are 
caged.  This  convict  was  such  an  one. 
He  gave  little  trouble  in  the  prison. 
He  conformed  to  irksome  discipline, 
he  suffered  all  humiliations,  he  ate 
what  he  might  of  displeasing  foot! 
without  complaint  or  rebellion.  They 
judged  him  callous  and  hard  and  stu- 
pid.   Only  an  experienced  man-keener. 
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here  and  there,  judging  by  the  look  in 
his  eyes,  guessed  that  possibly  some 
day  this  convict  might  be  dangerous. 
Those  wardens  were  right  This  pris- 
oner was  eating  out  his  heart  for  free- 
dom. His  life  was  utterly  valueless  to 
him.  He  was  coolly  prepared  to  barter 
it  for  a  few  hours  of  liberty.  He  had 
thought  the  matter  over  thoroughly  in 
the  long,  sleepless  nights.  Now  he  was 
only  waiting  for  his  chance. 

It  came  one  day.  It  came,  as  such 
chances  usually  come,  thanks  to  a 
thick,  wet,  grey  belt  of  mist  sweeping 
suddenly  across  the  moor. 

The  convict  did  not  hesitate.  A  risk 
—yes,  but  what  was  a  risk  to  him,  a 
hopeless  man?  The  wardens  were 
hurriedly  marshalling  the  gangs.  Free- 
dom called  to  him,  like  a  mocking,  ex- 
quisite goddess.  He  broke  away  into 
the  mist  Ten  leaps  and  he  would  be 
Invisible.  Only  one  warder  barred  his 
way.  The  convict  was  upon  him  be- 
fore he  could  use  his  rifle.  He  had  no 
hate  for  the  man,  and  no  pity.  He 
was  paid  to  take  his  risks,  and  he 
stood  between  him  and  freedom.  He 
was  no  dumb,  helpless  animal,  calling 
queerly  upon  the  pity  in  a  man's  heart. 
The  warder  went  down,  stunned,  or 
dead,  beneath  a  smashing  blow  from 
a  heavy  pick,  and  his  assailant  sprang 
laughing  across  his  body  into  the  grey 
vapour.  He  was  not  laughing  in  cruel 
triumph  at  the  man's  fall.  He  had 
ceased  instantly  to  think  of  him.  He 
was  laughing  because  he  was  going 
out  to  freedom,  and  because  she  called 
to  him,  lovely,  compelling  and  divine, 
even  as  a  man's  lost  love  calls  to  him 
from  the  darkness  when  the  careless 
world  is  sleeping. 

That  was  how  he  had  broken  from 
his  cage.  He  had  won  twelve  hours 
and  more  of  perfect  happiness  already. 
He  had  been  happy,  royally  happy,  as 
he  labored  through  the  night  drawing 
upon  his  store  of  pluck  and  endurance 
to  its  utmost  limits.    What  was  weari- 


ness to  him?  He  was  free,  free,  free! 
Only  a  man  who  has  been  caged  can 
know  the  splendid  triumph  of  that 
thought.  And  the  night  was  his  friend, 
and  the  few  pale,  timid  stars  were  his 
good  comrades,  and  he  loved  the  very 
dew  that  soaked  his  clothes  and  drew 
an  exquisite  fresh  fragrance  from  the 
springy  turf.  Happy— yes,  he  had 
been  happy  through  those  hours.  Was 
not  such  brief  happiness  worth  many 
dragging  years  within  a  cage?  At 
least  this  man  thought  so.  Deliber- 
ately, with  open  eyes,  he  proposed  to 
give  his  life  for  a  few  hours  of  liberty. 

And  he  was  happy  now  as  he  lay 
within  the  cool  shadow  of  the  rocks 
and  looked  out  through  half-closed, 
dazzled  eyes  upon  the  great  sunny, 
radiant  moor.  It  could  be  grim  and 
harsh,  that  moor,  as  he  knew  well,  but 
it  seemed  to  smile  to-day,  even  to 
laugh  aloud.  He  laughed  himself  at 
the  whimsical  thought  that  it  was  in 
his  honor,  this  bright  gladness  of  the 
moor.  Why  not.  He  was  prepared  to 
pay  a  price  for  his  desires,  shamed  con- 
vict as  he  was.  Perhaps  the  moor 
knew  that  .  .  .  Below  him  was  a  long 
slope  where  a  wealth  of  yellow  gorse 
hid  tile  green  turf.  In  the  bright  sun- 
shine it  was  as  though  that  slope  had 
been  strewn  with  a  splendor  of  pow- 
dered gold.  Deep  in  the  valley  he 
could  see  the  white  flash  of  the  little 
stream  that  foamed  among  the  rocks. 
The  sight  made  him  conscious  that  he 
was  thirsty.  He  was  hungry  too. 
Never  mind.  What  did  such  trifle* 
matter  to  a  man  who  was  free?  In 
the  evening  he  would  venture  down 
to  the  water,  and  then  seek  food. 
Meanwhile  he  would  lie  here  and 
watch  that  far-off  roll  of  hills  that 
seemed  to  tremble  and  shimmer  in  the 
sunshine. 

So  the  hours  passed.  It  was  long 
after  noon  when  he  roused  himself 
from  a  light  doze  and  looked  down  into 
the  valley  with  clenched  hands    and 
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a  sharp  Intake  of  the  breath.  A  dozen 
uniformed  men  armed  with  rifles  were 
moving  steadily  towards  his  tor  spread 
oat  like  a  loose  string  of  beads  over 
half  a  mile  of  country.  Sometimes 
they  called  and  signalled  to  each  other. 
But  they  came  steadily  on.  The  con- 
vict gazed  down  upon  them.  His  eyes 
were  bright  and  his  lips  were  firm  as 
granite.  Were  they  coming  up  the 
tor?  If  so,  he  knew  what  he  had  to 
do.  He  would  not  hesitate.  If  this 
were  the  end— well,  it  had  been  worth 
it!  Retreat  was  useless.  Already  one 
end  of  the  long  chain  of  men  com- 
manded the  far  side  of  his  tor.  Yes, 
they  were  coming!  Six  of  the  man- 
hunters  began  to  climb  the  tor.  The 
rest  held  on  down  the  valley.  How 
steadily  they  climbed  over  the  rough 
ground  towards  his  hiding-place!  A 
fine  game,  a  man  hunt,  when  success 
meant  promotion!  The  convict  did 
not  grudge  them  their  zest  Rather  he 
had  no  feeling  for  them  at  all.  Now 
he  raised  himself  upon  his  hands  and 
knees.  This  was  the  end.  .  .  .  There 
came  a  sudden  shout  from  far  away, 
beyond  the  valley!  Upon  the  far  slope 
a  man  was  signalling.  Something, 
some  one  had  been  seen!  The  twelve 
warders,  those  in  the  valley  and  those 
climbing  the  tor,  answered  to  the  call 
like  scattered  hounds  to  the  huntsman's 
horn.  They  turned  and  ran,  stumbling 
and  falling  among  rocks  and  heather. 
In  a  little  while,  in  an  incredibly  little 
while,  they  had  labored  up  the  far 
slope  and  vanished  from  the  convict's 
sight  Once  more  he  lay  back  with  a 
little  sigh.  The  end  was  not  come  yet 
He  saw  no  more  of  them  through 
that  day.  By  the  evening  his  lips 
were  dry  and  caked,  and  he  was  weak 
with  hunger.  A  man  to  whom  life  was 
precious  must  have  suffered  terribly. 
But  this  convict  was  not  as  other  men. 
Death  had  been  near  to  him  since  he 
had  broken  from  his  cage.  Death  had 
walked  with    him   through  the  dark- 


ness.  Death  was  beside  him  under  the 
sheltering  rocks,  had  even  stretched 
out  one  bony  hand  as  the  warders  be- 
gan to  scale  the  tor.  Death  was  his 
friend>  and  refuge.  Hunger  and  thirst 
were  little,  trifling  matters.  His  eyes 
were  happy  as  he  lay  and  watched  the 
long,  long  shadows  drifting  across  the 
distant  slopes.  From  each  in  turn  its 
mantle  of  bright  gold  was  blotted  out 
The  sun  was  setting  as  surely  sun 
never  set  before.  It  dipped  slowly,  so 
slowly,  into  a  mountain  range  of  gleam- 
ing clouds.  Blood-red  and  brown  and 
purple  glowed  those  clouds,  and  their 
fringes  faded  to  a  tawny  yellow. 
Around  them,  above  and  below,  the 
sky  was  palest  lilac  Then  a  grey  cloak 
closed  down  remorselessly,  and  dark- 
ness came  with  speed. 

The  convict  roused  himself  and  be- 
gan to  pick  his  way  downhill.  He 
stumbled  often,  once  or  twice  his  knees 
failed  beneath  him,  but  he  held  on. 
The  babbling  water  called  to  him. 
From  afar  off  he  heard  its  voice.  It 
was  reached  at  last  and  he  drank  long 
and  deep.  Then  only  was  he  fully 
aware  of  his  body's  raging  hunger. 
That  dawn  he  had  marked  down  one 
lonely  cottage  of  grey  stone  hidden  be- 
yond the  distant  slope.  There  at  all 
risks  he  must  win  food. 

There  was  u  light  glimmering  from 
one  small  square  window.  It  guided 
him  through  the  darkness  when  he  had 
climbed  the  hill.  The  way  seemed 
long,  and  the  last  few  yards  longest 
of  all,  but  they  were  behind  him  at 
last  H*e  gathered  his  strength.  He 
might  have  to  fight  for  food  or  to  re- 
sist capture.  There  was  money  to  be 
made  by  securing  him,  of  course.  But 
food  must  be  won  at  all  hazards.  He 
passed  silently  through  the  tiny  gar- 
den and  peered  in  at  the  lighted  win- 
dow. No  man  was  to  be  seen.  A 
woman  sat  before  a  little  fire  with  a 
baby  upon  her  knees. 

The  convict  tapped  upon  the  door. 
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It  was  opened  by  the  woman  still  car- 
rying the  child.  She  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty.  Her  coarse, 
ruddy  face  beneath  the  towsled  hair 
went  white  at  sight  of  those  damning 
clothes.    She  had  heard  of  the  escape. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped.  "I  thought  it 
were  my  man!" 

The  convict  spoke  quietly. 

"I  don't  want  to  harm  or  frighten 
yon.    But  I  mnst  have  food." 

She  seemed  relieved  by  his  manner. 

4*Yee,  yes,  surely.    There's  bread — " 

"Bread  will  do!"  the  convict  said 
hungrily. 

She  brought  him  a  great  brown  loaf. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  gravely.  "I 
have  no  money." 

"No  need  o'  that,"  she  answered. 
"You'm  welcome  to  the  bread."  Her 
courage  was  coming  back.  A  cunning 
gleam  shot  into  her  eyes.  "Won't  you 
come  in  and  sit  down  for  a  bit — sir?" 

But  the  convict  shook  his  head, 
abandoning  his  half-formed  notion  of 
demanding  a  change  of  clothes,  and 
struck  into  the  darkness. 

He  ate  ravenously  as  he  walked.  He 
felt  his  strength  coming  back.  He 
must  travel  fast  and  far  that  night  if 
he  would  prolong  his  precious  span  of 
freedom.  At  any  moment  the  woman's 
husband  might  return.  Then  there 
would  be  definite  news  for  the  hunters 
of  their  quarry.  The  chase  would  be 
hot  upon  his  heels.  He  had  knowu 
all  that,  of  course.  But  he  had  been 
forced  to  seek  food.  And  eating  was 
a  rare  pleasure— to  a  free  man.  This 
dry  bread  eaten  under  the  stars  was 
sweet  upon  his  palate.  Oh,  life  held 
royal  pleasures  for  free  men!  He  was 
not  beaten  yet,  he  was  still  strong. 
He  would  lead  those  man-hunters  a 
long  and  weary  dance  before  they 
tracked  him  down!  He  laughed  gaily 
as  he  pocketed  the  remnant  of  the  loaf 
and  swung  into  something  between  a 
swift  walk  and  a  jog  trot,  steering  his 
course  by  one  great  blazing  star. 


For  he  was  happy!  Let  it  be  re- 
peated that  he  was  happy,  striding 
through  the  cool  darkness,  with  the' 
hunt  already  close  behind  him  for 
aught  he  knew.  And  his  happiness  en- 
dured through  the  next  day,  when  he 
lay  hidden  in  a  rocky  cleft  among  the 
wildest  slopes  of  the  great  moor.  He 
was  happy,  and  he  felt  no  chill  from 
the  grey  shadow  that  walked  beside 
him  and  lay  down  when  he  lay  down. 
Men  call  that  shadow  death  and  shrink 
from  it;  but  he  called  it  his  friend. 
Upon  the  third  day  at  dawn  he  turned 
smiling  to  that  shadow  and  demanded 
final  proofs  of  friendship. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  The  light 
was  grey,  and  the  air  was  cold  and 
chill.  He  had  stooped  to  drink  at  a 
tiny  trickle  of  peaty  water  that 
danced  down  a  steep,  rock-crowned 
tor.  They  came  upon  him  very  silent- 
ly. He  had  been  in  their  sight  for 
some  little  while.  It  must  have  been 
some  instinct  of  the  hunted  beast  that 
made  him  start  to  his  feet  with  a 
backward  look. 

It  was  then  that  they  shouted,  break- 
ing Into  an  eager  run,  twenty  men 
with  rifles,  closing  upon  him  In  a  cir- 
cle almost  perfect.  Only  one  way  was 
clear  before  him,  up  the  steep  tor.  He 
did  not  waver.  He  shook  his  hand  as 
in  a  welcome  and  a  challenge  to  those 
stout  hunters  who  had  tracked  him 
down  at  last,  and  he  began  to  run  up 
the  great  swelling  slope.  He  set  his 
eyes  upon  the  black  rocks  at  the  very 
crest  They  were  piled  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  crouching  Hon,  and  they 
towered  high  through  the  misty  light. 
The  convict  had  no  doubts  or  fears  at 
all.  His  plan  was  clear  before  him.  He 
had  called  upon  death  to  aid  and  save 
him,  and  death  would  not  fail. 

The  hunters  did  not  fire.  They  had 
no  wish  to  shoot  down  •  their  quarry 
save  nt  sorest  need.  Hard  men  they 
were,  with  the  thrill  of  the  man-hunt 
firing  their  blood,  but  they  had  no  lust 
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for  wanton  killing.  Besides,  there  was 
more  credit  to  be  won  by  taking  this 
-man  alive,  by  dragging  him  living 
back  to  the  grim  cage  upon  the  hill. 

So  they  settled  stubbornly  down  to 
the  pursuit  He  ran  well,  this  convict, 
half -starved  as  he  must  be,  but  they 
were  bound  to  wear  him  down.  The 
long  day  was  before  them,  he  was  in 
full  view,  there  were  other  hunters  not 
very  far  away.  Some  of  them  whistled 
shrilly  us  they  ran.  And  they  were 
gaining!  The  convict  seemed  to  heed 
nothing  of  their  nearness.  He  had  al- 
most reached  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  eastern  sky  had  warmed  from 
pink  to  crimson  as  he  gained  the  rocks. 
He  did  not  pause.  The  warders  won- 
dered to  see  him  swing  himself  from 
stone  to  stone.  What  had  the  mad- 
man In  his  mind?  The  rocks  were 
steep,  but  they  could  follow  him.  Now 
he  stood  upon  the  topmost  crag,  upon 
the  very  head  of  the  crouching  lion  as 
it  were,  a  full  thirty  feet  above  the 
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crest  of  the  tor.  The  warders  were 
below,  calling  to  him  to  surrender. 
Some  of  them  began  to  climb  the  rocks. 
The  convict  waved  his  hand  to  them 
and  laughed.  They  marvelled  at  the 
gay  triumph  upon  his  face.  Where  lay 
his  triumph?  "Give  in,  man,  it's  no 
good!  Throw  up  the  sponge!"  they 
shouted.  But  he  drew  himself  to  his 
full  height,  and  the  sun  leaped  from 
those  crimson  clouds  and  lit  his 
straight  tall  figure  with  a  rosy  splen- 
dor. Only  for  a  moment  be  stood  with 
his  triumph.  Then  he  glanced  down, 
as  one  who  marks  his  place  with  cool- 
ness, and— a  shout  broke  from  the  ring 
of  warders!  The  convict  had  flung 
himself  head-foremost  from  the  crag, 
diving  as  a  man  dives  into  deep  water. 
And  there  were  other  rocks  upon  the 
turf  beneath  him. 

He  had,  perhaps,  attained  to  free- 
dom. It  was  only  his  body  that  they 
carried  back  to  the  great  cage  upon 
the  hill. 

John  Barnett. 
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"I  have  been  thinking,"  I  said. 

"And  that,"  said  Francesca,  "is  cap- 
ital exercise  for  you.  Some  people 
lwx,  some  fence,  some  ride,  some  play 
golf,  some  walk—" 

"And  some  talk,"  I  put  in.  "Don't 
forget  the  talkers!" 

"I  am  not  allowed  to  forget  them. 
Some  talk,  and  others  think.  They're 
the  best  of  all,  and  you,  It  appears"— 
she  swept  me  a  curtsey — "are  one  of 
them.  Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  be 
a  thinker,  to  be  able  to  bear  down  op- 
T>osItion  by  the  force  of  reason,  to 
bring  doubters  to  my  side  by  the  pure 
Influence  of  a  great  mind!  Tell  me, 
tell  me  how  does  it  feel  to  be  like 
that?" 

"It  feels,"  I  said,  "like— surely   you 


know  what  I  mean — like  having  a  rea- 
son, like  possessing  a  great  mind,  you 
know;  like  being  a  man,  in  fact — homo 
sapiens,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"And  what  do  you  think  I  care,"  she 
said,  "for  your  homosapiensexV* 

"If,"  I  said,  "you  desire  to  Indicate 
the  plural  I  suggest  that  homtmn  9api- 
entm  would  be  the  more  usual  form. 
Possibly  you  may  have  some  authority 
in  the  Latin  of  a  later  age — monkish 
Latin,  for  instance— but " 

"We  will  put  Latin  aside,"  she 
said. 

"No,"  I  said  warmly,  ,4we  will  not 
put  It  aside.  For  twelve  long  yean  I 
learnt  Latin,  and  now  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  my  powers  I  am  to  be  told  by 
a  mere  chit  of  a  girt— 
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"Age  cannot  wither  me,"  said  Fran- 
ceses. 

*'— I  am  to  be  told  by  a  mere  chit  of  a 
girl  who  hasn't  got  an  Irregular  verb 
to  her  name  that  Latin  is  to  be  put 
aside.  Take  my  Latin  from  me  and 
what  am  I?" 

"An  old  goose,"  said  Francesca.  "It's 
the  most  perfect  subtraction  sum  I  ever 
met" 

"Pretty  warbler,"  I  said.  "If  I  could 
remember  the  Latin  for  nightingale 
that  should  be  your  name." 

"I'll  do  without  it  You  needn't 
strain  your  memory  Just  to  give  me 
pleasure." 

'Philomela'  is  the  word,"  I  said. 

'It  is  too  late  now,"  she  said;  "and 
'nightingale'  does  equally  well." 

"Francesca,"  I  said,  "you  are  bab- 
bling." 

"Warbling,"  she  urged. 

"Babbling."  I  repeated,  "babbling 
hadly.  I  shall  now  refuse  to  tell  you 
what  I  was  thinking  about" 

"And  I,"  she  said,  "shall  refuse  not 
to  bear  up  under  the  blow." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  will  change  my 
mind- 
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'Changes  neatly  executed  while  you 
wait" 

•<_I  will  change  my  mind  and  tell 
you  all,"  I  said.  "Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed that  Frederick  is  growing,  that 
he  is  more  than  five  years  old " 

"And  will  be  six  in  June,"  she  said. 
"Something  of  the  sort  had  vaguely 
occurred  to  me,  but  I  could  never  have 
expressed  it  with  your  precision  and 
force." 

** — And  we  shall  soon  have  to  think 
seriously  about  his  education." 

"He  is  already  highly  accomplished," 
she  said.  "He  can  read  many  words 
of  three  letters." 

"Pooh!"  I  said. 

"And  can  do  simple  sums  in  ad- 
dition.9* 

"Pishr  I  said. 

"Unnatural    father,    thus    to  depre- 


cate the  genius  of  your  son.  He  is  a 
born  arithmetician,  and  insists  on  do- 
ing sums  in  his  bath." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "he  shall  go  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

"Do  they  do  sums  in  their  baths  at 
Cambridge?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  everywhere  else, 
too.    He  shall  be  a  wrangler." 

"Bless  his  heart,"  said  Francesca 
fondly.  "Did  he  want  to  be  a  little 
wrangler  then?" 

"My  heart,"  I  said,  "is  steeled 
against  your  prattle,  and  Frederick,  be- 
ing upstairs,  cannot  hear  it." 

"This  conversation,"  she  said,  "Is  be- 
coming too  discursive.  Besides,  I  can- 
not bear  a  man  who  says  'pooh'  and 
'pish.'  Such  expressions  are  only  met 
with  in  books." 

"Francesca,  if  you  dare  me,  1  will 
say  'ugh'  and  'pshaw.'  But  please  un- 
derstand me.  When  I  said  'pooh*  and 
'pish'  Just  now  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  light  of  Frederick's  learning.  I 
meant  to  imply  that  knowledge  is  not 
necessarily  the  first  object  of  educa- 
tion. Character,  you  know — Frederick 
must  acquire  character." 

"His  character,"  she  said,  'Is  an- 
gelic. He  would  give  his  last  sponge- 
cake to  his  sisters." 

"He  must  play  cricket  and  football.'* 

"He  can  play  them  on  the  lawn." 

"And  he  must  learn  to  take  a  swish- 
ing like  a  man." 

"Do  men  take  them  much?"  she 
said. 

"And,  therefore,"  I  said,  disregard- 
ing her,  "he  must  go  to  a  good  pre- 
paratory school  and  afterwards  to  a 
public  school.  Do  you  imagine  that 
Rton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  are  gaping  for 
Frederick?  He  must  be  put  down  at 
once  for  somewhere." 

"But  won't  they  let  him  do  bis  read- 
ing and  his  little  sums?" 

"He  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  dabble 
in  them.    But  he  will  learn  to  write 
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Latin  Elegiacs  and,  possibly,  Greek 
Iambics.  Think,  Franceses,  how  proud 
yon  will  be  of  a  son  who  can  write 
Iambics." 

"But  you  yourself/'  she  said,  "once 
wrote  these  awful  things.  You  don't 
do  much  at  it  now,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  exactly  make  a  habit  of  it," 
I  said;  "but  it  has  given  me  an  in- 
sight; it  has  helped  to  build  me  up;  it 

Punch. 


has  taught  me  how  to  avoid  false  quau 
titles- 
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'And  that,"  she  said,  "is,  of  course, 
most  important  I  shall  begin  to  teach 
Frederick  that  directly." 

*•!  wouldn't  hurry  him  too  much/* 
I  said. 

"Wouldn't  you.  Of  course  you  know 
best  I  thought  perhaps  he'd  like  to 
take  an  Iambic  to  bed  with  him." 

B.  C.  L. 


THE  NEW  FREEDOM. m 


There  are  few  public  speakers  whose 
addresses  to  popular  audiences  in  a 
strenuous  election  campaign  could  be 
made  into  a  coherent  and  interesting 
book  by  a  simple  process  of  excision. 
To  that  severe  test  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  put  the  speeches  he  delivered 
during  his  successful  candidature  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  brief  prefatory  note  he  tells  us 
that  the  book  is  due  to  the  literary 
skill  of  Mr.  Bayard  Hale,  who  has  put 
together  in  their  right  sequences  the 
more  suggestive  portions  of  the  cam- 
paign speeches.  The  sentences  have 
been  left  as  they  were  taken  down  by 
the  reporters,  without  trimming  or  re- 
casting, In  the  hope  that  they  would 
seem  the  more  fresh  and  spontaneous. 
That  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  The  book 
is  alive,  and  the  reader  feels  himself 
to  an  uncommon  degree  in  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor. It  is  no  ordinary  political  talk 
that  can  be  thus  handled.  It  is  the 
conversation  of  a  man  who  has  brought 
a  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  deals, 
who  has  sought  earnestly  to  get  at 
their  inner  meaning,  and  who  ap- 
proaches them  in  a  spirit  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  partisan.  Thus  Dr. 
Wilson  never  relapses  into  that  blind 

•  **Th«  Nsw  Freedom."  By  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. (Chapman  and  Hall.  7a.  6d.  nat.) 


declamation  against  men  or  classes  of 
men  which  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
vulgar  politician  both  here  and  in 
America.  On  the  contrary,  he  fre- 
quently pauses  to  point  out  that  men 
are  much  the  same  everywhere  and 
that  those  whom  the  demagogue  de- 
nounces are  generally,  like  those  who 
denounce  them,  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  an  ill-constructed  social  system.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  gist  and  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  declare  existing 
political  abuses  scandalous,  intolerable, 
and  fraught  with  the  peril  of  grave 
social  upheaval 

In  a  suggestive  chapter  on  Progress. 
Dr.  Wilson  formulates  the  difficulty  as 
failure  to  make  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  keep  pace  with  changes  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  circumstances. 
These  changes,  as  he  points  out  in 
another  place,  have  been  exceptionally 
great  and  rapid.  They  must  be  so  in 
every  country  where  population  in- 
creases with  unusual  rapidity,  but  for 
a  long  time  America  had  so  much  va- 
cant space  that  increase  did  not  mean 
greater  density.  It  has  come  to  mean 
that  now;  and  America  is  feeling  the 
pinch  of  neglect  to  adapt  the  laws  to 
changing  conditions.  We  may  almost 
say  that  the  whole  social  and  econom- 
ic conditions  of  a  country  are  a  func- 
tion of  its  population  density.  They 
increase  in  complexity  as  population  In- 
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They  necessitate,  as  density 
increases,  Inventions  wholly  uncalled 
for  when  population  was  sparse  and 
•nits  were  self -sufficing.  Social  habits 
and  even  ethical  standards  are  subtly 


notion  that  a  free  people  need  guard! 
ans  and  trustees,    or    denounces  the* 
blocking  of  every  avenue  by  gigflM** 
corporations,  or  expounds  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  tariff,  or  calls  upon  the 


altered.    It  needs  constant  alertness  to    people  to  drop  their  partisan  enOm- 


keep  law  abreast  of  these  changes, 
which  at  the  same  time  keep  men  very 
busy  in  adapting  their  own  modes  of 
life  and  conduct,  and  thus  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  amendment  of  in- 
stitutions. Americans  have  been  too 
busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  abuses 
quite  well  known  to  every  one.  The 
abuses  have,  therefore,  flourished 
amazingly,  and  Hie  machinery  of  re- 
form is  rusty.  If  the  people  have  not 
the  power  to  govern  themselves  in  the 
United  States,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  that  power?  The  democratization 
of  institutions  can  go  no  further,  and 
yet  we  are  told  on  all  hands  that  the 
American  people  are  not  masters  in 
their  own  house,  that  politically  they 
are  ruled  by  the  "bosses,"  and  economi- 
cally by  what  is  called  "big  business.*' 
If  they  cannot  save  themselves,  who 
is  to  save  them?  They  have  no  new 
social  stratum  to  tap  in  search  of  hid- 
den political  wisdom.  There  is  no 
statesman  who  can  burst  their  bonds 
except  with  strength  derived  from 
themselves.  If  bosses  are  allowed  to 
boss,  It  is  only  human  nature  that 
they  should  do  it  If  big  corporations 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  ends 
without  let  or  hindrance,  what  is  to 
be  expected  but  that  they  will  go  on 


slasms  and  study  the  realities  of  their 
condition — all  his  arguments  lead    Is 
one  unspoken  conclusion.    Every  chap- 
ter is  a  call  to  the  American  people 
to  put  aside  the  false  issues  upon  which 
their  votes  are  solicited,  to  give  up 
useless  denunciation  of  persons    and 
groups,  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
day    In    a    business    fashion,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those    who 
will  deal  with  these  problems  honestly 
and  with  understanding.    Dr.  Wilson 
sees  no  superhuman  difficulty  In  deal- 
ing with  trusts  and  corporations,  and 
he  has  had  some  experience  in   New 
Jersey  which  justifies  optimism.     He 
says,  "any  decently  equipped  lawyer 
can  suggest  to  you  statutes  by  which 
the  whole  business'  can  be  stopped." 
The  need  is   for   adequate   authority 
from  the  people  to  carry  and  enforce 
the  statute.    But  that  authority  can- 
not be  obtained  so  long  as  the  people 
take  the  nomination  of  candidates  from 
"bosses"  in  league  with  "big  business," 
and  allow  Congress  to  mould  its  legis- 
lation by  the  advice  of  expert  lobbyists 
equally  In  league  with  special  Inter- 
ests.   The  New  Freedom,  as  Dr.  Wil- 
son sees  and  proclaims,  is  only  the  old 
freedom  taken  down  from  the  shelf  on 
which  it  has  grown  somewhat  rusty, 


consolidating  their  power  over  all  the  and  put  to  active  use.  There  is  no 
resources  of  the  country?  The  bosses  need  for  revolutionary  movements,  or 
and  the  big  business  men  have  ex-  for  sensational  legislation,  or  for  cam- 
panded  into  a  vacuum  which  ought  to  paigns  of  abuse  and  detraction.  Dr. 
have  been  filled  by  the  will  power  of  Wilson  puts  his  trust  in  honest  men 
the  people.  content  to  work  the  Constitution  hon- 
By  a  dosen  ones  of  appeal  Dr.  Wood-  estly.  He  calls  upon  the  people  to 
row  Wilson  calls  upon  the  American  look  into  their  own  affairs  a  little  mors 
people  to  save  themselves.  Whether  closely,  to  choose  honest  men  to  man- 
be  deals  with  the  changing  of  the  old  age  their  affairs  and  then  to  trust  them 
order,  or  defines  the  conditions  of  gen-  and  support  them.  That  was  how 
utae  progress,  or  scornfully  rejects  the  great  reforms  were  effected  In    New 
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Jersey  without  crusades  and  without 
ostentation.  He  found  there  that  the 
trusts,  though  strong  against  other 
modes  of  attack  could  oppose  no  seri- 
ous resistance  to  this  one.  He  infers 
Justly  that  what  works  in  New  Jersey 
will  work  in  the  American  political 
and  business  world  as  a  whole. 

The  crucial  question  for  the  move- 
ment towards  the  New  Freedom  is  how 
it  will  deal  with  the  tariff.  Dr.  Wil- 
son does  not  waste  time  in  shouting 
for  Free  Trade.  He  points  out,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  attainable  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  rely  for 
its  revenue  largely  upon  indirect  taxa- 
tion. It  might  be  possible  to  recast 
the  whole  financial  basis  of  federation, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  long  and  diffi- 
cult task,  and  meantime  the  trusts 
would  flourish  and  the  people  would 
go  on  suffering.  He  accepts  the  tariff 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  political  ma- 
chinery, and  proposes  to  make  it  work 
fairly  as  between  man  and  man.  At 
present  it  is  manipulated  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  trusts.  Manipulation  begins 
at  the  primary  elections  and  goes  on 
at  every  stage  up  to  the  final  decision 
of  Congress.  An  honest  tariff  aims  at 
raising  necessary  revenue  in  the  way 
that  presses  least  severely  upon  the 
mass  of  citizens.  If  it  goes  beyond 
that  and  contemplates  the  Improvement 
of  business  and  employment,  again  it 
aims  at  doing  good  all  round  to  the 
largest  possible  number.  But  a  tariff 
manipulated  by  special  interests  aims 
at  promoting  these  interests  alone  re- 
gardless of  the  community.  That  is 
what  has  to  be  put  an  end  to  in  Amer- 
ica. "No  Democrat  of  thoughtfulness 
that  I  have  met,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"contemplates  a  programme  of  Free 
Trade."  But  the  Democratic  Party  un- 
der its  present  leader,  and  with  the 
sympathy  of  a  great  many  Republi- 
cans, does  contemplate  Tariff  Reform 
and  is  determined  to  see  that  Protec- 
tion is  fairly  administered. 


"The  tariff  question  is  not  the  ques- 
tion that  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago."  The  trusts  have  al- 
tered it  to  their  own  advantage.  They 
have  been  wide-awake  and  active  while 
the  guardians  of  the  general  welfare 
have  been  asleep  or  negligent  So  con- 
fident have  they  become  in  their  pow- 
er to  maintain  their  control  of  fiscal 
legislation  that  they  have  extended 
their  activities  in  a  most  reckless  man- 
ner.  The  gigantic  "combines"  that  we 
have  all  heard  of  have  been  formed 
regardless  of  expense.  To  get  rid  of 
competition  they  have  bought  out  In- 
dependent businesses  at  three,  four, 
and  five  times  their  value,  That  means 
that  they  have  to  pay  interest  upon  a 
far  larger  capital  than  they  can  profit- 
ably employ.  They  have  bought  not 
only  factories,  but  the  control  of  rail- 
roads, so  that  their  rivals  shall  have  no 
transport  facilities,  and  the  control  of 
banks,  so  that  rivals  shall  get  no 
credit.  In  the  commercial  phrase  they 
carry  an  enormous  quantity  of  water, 
and  Dr.  Wilson  grimly  admits  that 
"things  will  happen"  among  them  when 
the  work  of  reform  begins.  They  can- 
not carry  all  that  water,  they  cannot 
compete  with  people  not  burdened  witib 
"tanks  on  their  shoulders"  If  they  are 
compelled  to  drop  the  unfair  advan- 
tages they  have  secured  for  themselves. 
In  view  of  unpleasant  contingencies  of 
that  kind  the  trusts  will  no  doubt  fight 
their  hardest,  but  after  all,  what 
weapons  have  they  to  fight  with?  Their 
strength  is  that  of  the  iceberg,  which 
is  invulnerable  below  freesing^point 
Raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees 
and  there  is  no  iceberg  to  fear.  Raise 
the  moral  tone  of  Congress  and  the 
tariff  arrangements  of  the  trusts  sim- 
ply vanish.  Raise  it  Just  a  little  fur- 
ther and  under  the  light  of  Govern- 
ment Inspection  of  trust  accounts  all 
the  corrupt  bargains  with  banks  and 
railways  will  wither  away.  What  Is 
left  of  these  tyrants  of  the  comtner- 
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eiaJ  world?  Only  hopelessly  over-cap- 
italized concerns  competing  with 
younger  and  probably  better-equipped 
rivals  economically  financed.  The 
New  Freedom  Is  to  be  found  just 
where  the  old  freedom  had  her  dwell- 
ing— In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
Dr.  Wilson's  book  shows  in  every  page 
mat  he  puts  his  trust  not  in  pro- 
grammes or  parties,  but    in    the   re- 

Th«  Time*. 


awakening  of  the  American  spirit 
"What  we  have  to  determine  now,"  he 
tells  his  countrymen,  'Is  whether  we 
are  big  enough,  whether  we  are  men 
enough,  whether  we  are  free  .enough 
to  take  possession  again  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  our  own."  If  Amer- 
icans do  not  answer  with  a  triumphant 
affirmative,  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
their  President 
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It  is  said  that  a  young  daughter  is 
a  very  real  asset  to  every  public  man 
in  America.    "Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession 
of  a  daughter,"  we  read  the  other  day 
in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries.    The  lack  of  this  desirable 
asset  is  a  drawback,  we  are  assured, 
to  the  popularity  of  politicians.  Amer- 
ica is  no  doubt  the  paradise  of  <Z4ou- 
tantxts;  it  is  the  land  of  the  Daughter. 
In  the  older  countries  they  are  not 
quite   so  much  heard  of.     It  is  not 
long  ago  since  they  were  very  little 
heard  of  indeed.    In  the  ancient  Bast 
.they  are  still— conventionally,  at  any 
rate — considerably  under-valued.  They 
make  up  for  it  in  a  measure  when  they 
come  to  be  mothers  and,  later  still, 
mothers-in-law.     American   sentiment, 
playing  round  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child,  as  universal  sentiment  must 
•  always  play,  has  set  the  daughter  in 
•front  of  the  picture.    It  is  a  new  ex- 
pression of  chivalry.     A  great  part  of 
the  Western  world  has  ceased  to  ex- 
press reverence  for  women     through 
the  medium  of  religion.    Protestantism 
does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  Di- 
vine Femininity.    The  emotion   which 
found  expression  in  a  dogma  has  flowed 
into  other  channels.  The  Puritans,  when 
they  divested  women  of  the  worship 
once  symbolically  offered  to  them,  gave 
something  very  great  in  return. 


The  Americans,  whatever  their  vir- 
tues—and these  are  legion— would  not 
defend  themselves  against  an  accusa- 
tion of  money-loving.  It  is  greatly  to 
Jonathan's  credit  that  he  should  set  his 
heart  and  heap  his  dollars  upon  the 
child  who  cannot  increase  his  wealth. 
We  wonder  sometimes  if  American 
brothers  are  Jealous.  We  cannot  at 
this  moment  recall  any  very  striking 
picture  in  American  fiction  of  the  re- 
lation between  brothers  and  sisters. 
Some  American  writers  say  that  Amer- 
ican women  are  spoiled.  The  criticism 
is  meaningless.  Like  so  many  of  the 
generalities  spoken  about  women,  it  is 
an  inference  from  the  midst  of  a  thick 
crowd  of  exceptions.  The  fashionable 
women  in  the  great  cities  may  be 
spoiled.  They  are  the  few  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  those  who  come  within  the 
inner  circle  of  their  influence  can  see 
no  one  else. 

If,  however,  we  admit  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  daughters  are  spoiled 
in  the  extreme  West  and  disregarded 
in  the  extreme  Bast,  in  which  of  the 
middle-distance  countries  shall  we  say 
that  they  get  their  real  rights?  Is  it 
in  France,  where  they  are  given  dow- 
ries; or  in  England,  where  they  are 
demanding  votes;  in  Germany,  where 
they  reign  supreme  in  the  wide  imag- 
inations and  in  the  narrow  kitchens  of 
poets  and  plain  men  alike,  or  where? 
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All  good  people  instinctively  like  the 
customs  of  their  own  country  best 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  position  of  the  daughter  among 
educated  people  in  the  England  of  to- 
day, for  that  position  is  changing  so 
rapidly.  The  last  ten  years  have  been 
revolutionary.  Of  course,  men  and 
women  always  loved  their  daughters, 
but  they  never  made  anything  like  the 
sacrifices  for  them  which  they  are  be- 
ginning to  make  now.  Probably  the 
Ideal  parental  relation — never  such  a 
very  common  thing  when  once  the 
children  enter  their  teens — has  existed 
oftener  between  parents  and  their 
daughters  than  between  parents  and 
their  sons.  It  is  easier  to  be  intimate 
with  a  daughter  who  has  been  kept  at 
home  and  taught  dependence  than  with 
a  son  who  has  been  sent  to  school  to 
get  him  out  of  the  habit  of  it  Ex- 
traordinary sympathy  sometimes  ex- 
ists between  fathers  and  daughters. 
Daughters  idealise  their  fathers  up  to 
a  later  age  than  sons  do.  Independence 
must  begin  in  opposition.  Very  often 
the  idealization  of  a  character  simply 
means  the  complete  understanding  of 
its  best  side.  Moreover  the  custom  so 
much  criticised  of  making  the  first  few 
years  of  a  girl's  grown-up  life  years 
of  pleasure,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  does  renew  the  youth  of 
the  normal  mother,  does  give  her  a 
sense  of  living  her  lire  over  again  in 
the  lives  of  her  children,  such  as  she 
seldom  gets  from  watching  the  career 
of  her  sons.  No  doabt  she  is  more 
ambitious  for  her  daughters  than  she 
was  for  herself.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  Worldliness  is  a  disgusting  quality 
in  the  young,  but  middle-aged  people 
should  save  their  children  from  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  a  hlgh-falutin'  disre- 
gard for  worldly  wisdom.  Almost  all 
grandmothers  will  tell  one  that  they 
care  the  most  for  their  daughters'  chil- 
dren, who  seem  more  like  their  own 
than  do  their  sons'.     All  these  things 


may  be  different  among  what  the  nov- 
elists call  the  patrician  class,  in  which 
fathers  and  sons  seek  amusement  to- 
gether, but  we  are  speaking  of  the 
mass  of  the  working  educated,  not  of 
the  leisured  few. 

Daughters  have  until  lately  made 
from  their  birth  till  their  marriages 
or  their  parents'  death  an  Integral  part 
of  the  home.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
elder  son  In  the  parable,  all  that  the 
parents  had  was  in  some  sense  theirs. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  special  was 
given  to  them.  Little  was  spent  upon 
their  education,  and  health  was  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  from  God  to  be 
preserved  by  the  doctor,  not  as  tile 
first  necessity  of  happiness,  inseparable 
from  air  and  exercise.  It  was  vaguely 
supposed  that  all  daughters  would 
marry  long  after  it  was  proved  that 
many  could  not,  and  devoted  fathers 
refused  to  face  and  consider  the  sad 
but  not  unlikely  chance  of  leaving  an 
ignorant  nervous,  dependent  woman  to 
face  the  world  alone  on  the  smallest 
of  incomes.  A  very  great  change  has 
taken  place.  The  education  of  daugh- 
ters does  not,  of  course,  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  the  education  of 
sons,  but  it  Is  considered  and  paid  for. 
Health,  too,  is  bought  for  them.  Honey, 
we  mean,  is  spent  to  enable  them  Id 
live  lives  as  full  of  variety  and  exer- 
cise as  their  brothers'.  It  is  no  longer 
considered  imperative  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Immense  girls'  schools  flourish 
and  are  on  the  increase.  The  whole 
time  of  the  scholars  is  apportioned  to 
work  and  play.  The  women  of  the 
upper  middle  class  are  being  brought 
up  without  leisure.  They  are  forget- 
ting how  to  potter.  Is  it  altogether  a 
good  thing  for  their  happiness?  They 
are  as  tall  as  their  brothers.  They  are 
being  anxiously  equipped  for—what? 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Englishmen  that  they  have  never  felt 
the  moral  necessity  of  bringing  their 
ideals  down  to  the  level  of  their  prac- 
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tlce.  This  habit  of  abstract  Idealism 
has  Irritated  their  neighbors  to  Inso- 
lence, but  it  Is  in  reality  a  great  moral 
strength.  The  Englishman  thinks  and 
believes  that  his  daughters  should 
marry  for  love  only.  Meanwhile  he 
sees  very  clearly  that  this  desideratum 
Is  not  always  practicable.  He  does  not 
modify  his  ideal,  but  he  modifies  his 
action  accordingly.  Rich  daughters  in 
England  are  not  married  merely  by  ar- 
rangement; but  wfhen  a  father  and 
mother  are  anxious  to  make  the  most 
prosperous  of  possible  marriages  for 
their  daughters  it  would  be  quite  ab- 
surd for  a  foreigner  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  matter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  arrangement,  or  to  imagine  that 
the  "settlements"  which  take  so  much 
time  and  thought  bear  no  relation  to 
the  French  dot.  It  is  among  the  less 
well-off  that  the  question  of  money  en- 
ters least  into  marriage,  but  even  there 
it  Is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  daughters  with  some 
prospect  of  money  marry  most  read- 
ily. Orphans  with  a  little  money  of 
theit  own  are  almost  sure  to  marry 
early,  while  large  families  of  sisters 
belonging  to  less  well-to-do  homes  very 
often  remain  Intact  With  educated 
energies  and  nothing  to  do  they  are 
as  a  rule  very  unhappy. 

Now  that  the  educated  father  of  a 
family  has  broken  through  the  tra- 
dition of  ages  and  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  spend  upon  his 
daughters  as  well  as  upon  his  sons, 
It  must  sometimes  cross  his  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to 
Imitate  the  French  practice  and  save 
for  a  dot.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing? 
The  question  at  present  appears  to  be 
insoluble.  Whatever  the  effect  upon 
the  father  of  his  half-realized  ideal,  it 
Is  quite  certain  that  its  effect  upon  the 
daughter  Is  good.  Englishwomen  do 
gain  something  by  being  brought  up 
in  the  dogmatic  belief  that  love  alone 
justifies   marriage.     They   gain   even 


after  they  have  begun  to  perceive  that 
their  elders  are  teaching  something  that 
they  do  not  altogether  believe.  The 
fact  that  he  does  not  like  to  part  with 
his  money  in  his  lifetime  does  some- 
thing no  doubt  to  keep  the  ordinary 
English  father  on  the  lines  of  tradition 
in  the  matter  of  dot-giving,  but  he  is 
still  more  moved  by  the  reverence 
which  he  feels  for  his  daughter.  He 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  business  arrangement,  even 
though  that  arrangement  were  modified 
by  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  de- 
sire for  her  happiness.  In  the  present 
transitional  stage  of  opinion  the  fa- 
ther of  daughters  not  yet  grown  up 
cannot  but  feel  puzzled  and  sad.  He 
thinks,  perhaps,  of  daughters  at  scbooL 
He  has  unfitted  them  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice for  a  life  which  very  possibly  they 
may  have  to  lead.  Is  the  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
onies? Will  they  find  an  outlet  for 
their  energies,  where  their  brothers  find 
an  outlet,  far  away;  coming  home  now 
and  again  as  much-welcomed  strangers, 
not  to  be  looked  to  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble, not  to  be  leant  upon  in  the  hour 
of  death?  It  Is  a  proof  of  how  much 
Englishmen  care  for  their  daughters 
that  they  each  think  these  new  ideas  of 
feminine  emigration  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  class  just  below  his 
own. 

Meanwhile  it  is  said  on  all  hands 
that  the  habit  of  saving  Is  being  given 
up  in  the  professional  classes.  It  is 
also  said  that  recent  legislation  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  The  height- 
ening of  the  standard  of  comfort  has 
probably  more.  Anglo-Indians  tell  one 
that  Engish  officials  in  India  no 
longer  expect  to  return  with  a  moder- 
ate fortune.  They  come  home  on 
leave,  and  spend  their  money  and  their 
time,  and  enjoy  themselves  at  Simla. 
When  they  are  old  they  expect  to  live 
on  their  pensions.  Is  the  same  t^ng 
true  at  home?    There  are  not  many 
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pensions  here,  but  do  professional  men 
save  as  they  did?-  If  so,  they  must  be 
far  richer  than  their  fathers,  consider- 
ing how  differently   they  live.       We 

The  Spectator. 


think  there  la  a  growing  tendency  tp 
spend  and  to  let  the  future  take  care 
of  Itself.  All  these  things  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  dot. 


A  RUBBER  INFERNO. 


The    consequences    of    unpunished 
crime  are  far-reaching.    When  the  sig- 
natory Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act,  trus- 
tees for  the  native  races  of  the  Congo, 
allowed  Leopold  II.,  their  nominee,  to 
turn  the  vast  rubber  forests  of  the 
Upper  Congo  into  a  hell  of   enslaved 
and  tortured  humanity,  they  gave  di- 
rect encouragement  to  lesser  evil-doers 
in  other  rubber-producing  lands.  When 
the  British  Government,  having,  at  the 
bidding  of  public  opinion,  challenged 
the  royal  rubber  exploiter,  hesitated  in 
the  face  of  his  defiance,  wrong-doing  of 
a  similar  character  elsewhere  received 
an  immense  Impetus.  When  the  French 
Government  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  Leopoldian     camarilla,  divided 
the  French  Congo    among    forty-four 
financial  syndicates,  conceding  to  them 
proprietary  rights  over  the  rubber  for- 
ests, the  disease  gained  a  further  foot- 
hold.    The  Congo  was  the  parent  of 
the  Putumayo.    Rubber  became  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  heat-belt  an  abiding 
curse;  for  European  finance  a  corrod- 
ing virus.    Thus  It  came  about  that  in 
1905,  when  the  accounts  of  the  rubber 
atrocities  of  the  Congo  were  filling  the 
British  press,  and    provoking    debate 
after  debate  in     the     legislatures  of 
Britain  and  of    Belgium — at    a    time 
when  no  man  claiming  to  be  ordinarily 
informed  could  fail  to  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  caution  be- 
fore embarking  in  rubber  exploitation 
— Julio  Cesar  Arana,  the    Leopoldian 
pupil  of  the  Putumayo,  found  no  diffi- 
culty either  in  floating  on  the  London 

•  "The  Putumayo :  the  Davll'a  Paradise." 
By  W.  B.  Hardenfrarg .  Edited  by  O.  Reginald 
Bnook.  (Flaher  Unwia.' ' 


market  a  company  with  1,000,00001. 
capital  to  work  his  "estates,"  or  in  per- 
suading several  Englishmen  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  in  his  undertaking. 

This  book  tells  us  the  nature  of  that 
undertaking.  It  is  full  of  horrors;  and 
as  one  turns  its  pages,  one  is  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  extraordinary  an 
alogy  it  bears  to  the  story  of  the  Con- 
go: the  same  basic  system— although 
as  yet  less  perfected,  and  not  bolstered 
up  with  treaties  testifying  to  its  phil- 
anthropic quintessence — the  same  con- 
ceptions and  methods.  We  find  de- 
mands on  native  villages  for  so  much 
rubber  per  month;  sanguinary  repres- 
sions in  case  of  "revolt"— meaning  at- 
tempted flight  into  the  furthermost  re- 
cesses of  the  forest;  agents  paid  on 
commission  according  to  quantities 
forthcoming,  and  enforcing  their  de- 
mands by  the  lash,  the  rifle,  torture, 
and  mutilation;  and  the  Company  hab- 
itually providing  rifles  and .  ball-cart- 
ridge as  recognized  aids  to  "com- 
merce." Then  follows  the  inevitable 
sequel— disclosure  and  denial. 

The  writer  of  this  book,  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  in  humble  circumstances, 
travelled  through  the  Putumayo  coun- 
try, found  his  way  to  London,  and  de- 
nounced the  Company's  misdeeds.  The 
Company  denied,  and  sought— rightly  or 
wrongly  as  to  the  facts— to  discredit 
their  accuser  personally.  The  Peruvian 
Consul  in  London  denied,  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  former  effusions  of  Belgian  Min- 
isters. To  make  the  analogy  complete, 
the  same  British  public  servant.  Sir 
Roger     Casement — whose     report     on 
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Congo  maladministration  created  so 
profound  an  impression  throughout  the 
civilised  world  in  1904— produced  in 
1911  the  startling  report  which  con- 
firmed the  existence  upon  the  Putu- 
mayo of  a  miniature  Congo. 

The  rottenness  of  a  civilization  which 
tolerates  these  things  is  painfully  evi- 
dent. It  breeds  individuals  who  axe 
prepared  to  run  risks  of  divers  kinds 
In  exposing  them,  and  a  multitude 
which  is  moved  by  them  when  the 
facts  are  laid  bare.  But  it  seems 
neither  able  to  prevent  nor  strong 
enough  to  punish  collective  and  or- 
ganized crime. 

Something,  however,  needs  to  be 
said  as  to  the  extent  and  character 
6f  these  and  the  Congo  atrocities.  In 
their  repulsive  particulars  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose.  But  in  their  degree  there 
is  the  widest  difference  in  the  world. 
In  its  prospectus  published  In  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  the  Peruvian-Amazon. Com- 
pany declared  that  there  were  40,000 

The  AtbMMKun. 


Indians  within  its  sphere  of  opera* 
tlons.  Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  30,000  of  these  Indians 
have  been  murdered,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly.  But  the  victims  of  Leopold- 
ism  in  the  "Congo  Free  State"  and  In 
the  French  Congo  are  to  be  numbered 
by  miUiom  For  one  company  on  the 
Putumayo  there  were  half  a  dozen  in 
the  Congo  Free  State,  each  possessing 
powers  of  life  and  death  over  an  in- 
finitely more  numerous  and  virile  popu- 
lation than  the  40,000  gentle,  timid, 
Huitoto  Indians;  there  was,  too,  the 
greatest  company  of  them  all,  the 
"Crown  domain,"  where  King  Leo- 
pold's officers,  in  the  hunt  for  their 
royal  master's  rubber  revenues,  took 
the  lead  in  ferocity.  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  minimize  the  crimes  of 
Putumayo,  or  allow  those  who  are  con- 
cerned In  them  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities, but  let  us  keep  some  sense  of 
proportion. 
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'Brain  Culture  through  Scientific 
Body-Building,"  written  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Parsons  and  published  by 
the  American  School  of  (Mental  and 
Physical  Development,  Chicago,  is 
a  very  practical  and  sensible  hand- 
book which  enforces  the  necessity  of 
proper  physical  training  and  exercise, 
with  reference  quite  as  much  to  men- 
tal as  to  physical  well-being.  Written 
primarily  for  young  people  and  for 
parents  and  teachers  who  have  care 
of  them,  it  will  serve  a  scarcely  less 
helpful  purpose  In  its  simple  direc- 
tions' for  various  forms  of  physical 
exercise  which  do  not  call  for  appa- 
ratus or  personal  Instruction,  but  may 
be  followed  out  by  any  one  who 
appreciates  their  importance.  The 
system  here  outlined  Is  the  fruit  of 


fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physical  exercise;  and  a  series 
of  posture  pictures,  twenty  or  thirty 
In  number,  show  what  results  may  be 
achieved  by  the  simple  methods  de- 
scribed. 

American  readers  owe  to  Carlton 
Hayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University,  in  his  volume 
on  "British  Social  Politics"  the  best 
opportunity  they  have  yet  had  for 
becoming  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  the  details  of  recent  epoch-mak- 
ing legislation  on  social  problems  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Here  are  given 
the  full  text,  and  extracts  from  the 
parliamentary  debates,  pro  and  con, 
of  such  measures  as  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  And  various  Acts 
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relating:  to  Trade  Unionism,  Child 
Welfare,  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  Un- 
employed, Sweated  Labor,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Land  Problem,  the  Lloyd- 
George  Budget,  the  Parliamentary 
Act  curbing  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
National  insurance.  These  measures, 
all  of  which  have  been  enacted  within 
the  last  half  dosen  years,  constitute 
the  most  remarkable  group  of  laws 
dealing  with  social  questions  In  recent 
European  history;  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  exactly  what  their 
provisions  are,  what  are  the  ideals 
which  prompted  them  and  what  the 
forces  which  opposed  them  will  find 
all  that  he  wants  in  this  single  vol- 
ume, drawn  from  authoritative 
sources,  and  absolutely  trustworthy. 
Glnn  &  Go. 

Frank  Danny's  new  novel  "Concert 
Pitch"  is  aptly  named,  for  a  strong 
tension  of  feeling  is  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  book  from 
start  to  finish.  The  story  opens  with 
a  newly  made  baronet,  who  has 
amassed  millions  in  South  Africa,  and 
his  wife,  who  are  trying  to  force  their 
young  daughter,  Lcetitia  Wagner,  into 
marriage  with  a  title.  LceHtia  is  a 
high  strung  immature  girl,  not  in  the 
least  desirous  of  the  match.  At  first 
she  is  betrothed  out  of  hand  to  a  titled 
rascal  but  succeeds  in  throwing  him 
over,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her 
family.  A  second  lover,  Lyssons,  is 
really  good  and  devoted  to  her,  and 
thoroughly  understands  her,  but  Lceti- 
tia's  mind  is  so  poisoned  by  her  schem- 
ing parents  that  she  does  not  recognise 
her  protector  as  such  and  elopes  with  a 
self-centered  musician.  From  the 
first  her  marriage  to  this  eccentric 
genius  is  unhappy  and  Lyssons  is  al- 
ways a  patient  figure  In  the  back- 
ground waiting  to  rescue  her,  as  he 
does,  all  in  good  time.  Lcetitia  is  a 
strongly  dsawn  character  and  enlists 
the   reader's   sympathy   and   interest 


The  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  writing  an  intense  story  in  which 
the  emotion,  though  always  present, 
never  seems  false.  The  Macmlllan 
Company. 

He  who  would  understand  even,  su- 
perficially Socialism  in  America  can- 
not remain  ignorant  of  its  history  in 
Europe.    Samuel  P.  Orth  with  bis  "So- 
cialism   and    Democracy    In    Europe" 
furnishes  an  excellent  text  book  and 
reference  book.    In  Germany,  France, 
England  and  Belgium  he  traces  the 
growth  of  Socialism  and  Indicates  the 
relation  of  economic  and  political  So- 
cialism to  Democracy.    The  programs 
of    Socialists    at    different    times    In 
these  countries  are  given  in  full  in  the 
appendix,  where  are  also  found  statis- 
tical tables  pertaining  to  the  subject 
and    explanations    of    various    terms 
peculiar  to  Socialism.     An  exhaustive 
bibliography  makes  the  book  a  basis 
for  wider  study,  and  the  tersely  ex- 
pressed   opinions    of    great    Socialist 
writers  incite  the  reader  to  a  closer 
•  acquaintance    with     their    individual 
writings.     In    conclusion    the    author 
cites  the  "two  great  illusions"  of  So- 
cialism; first,  "that  the  interests  of  the 
workers  are  somehow  different  from 
the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity," and  second,  "social  revolution." 
He  also  outlines  three  things  that  the 
Socialist     parry     has     accomplished: 
first,  it  has  spread  Democracy,  second, 
it  has  forced  the  labor  question  upon 
law  makers,  third,  "we  find  in  every 
country  where  Social  Democracy  has 
gained  a  foothold,  a  constant  Increase 
of  the  functions  of  the  State."     Dr. 
Orth's  outlook  Is  sane  and  hopeful  and 
the  fact  that  his  own  opinions  are 
kept  so  much  In  the  background  and 
that  each  reader  must  for  the  most 
part  make  his  own  conclusions  makes 
the  work  a  valuable  one.    Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  the  31  st  Day  of  December,  1912 

Incorporated  1819  Charter  Perpetual 

Cash  Capital,  ......        $5,000,000.00 


Cash  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities, 

Net  Surplus, 

Surplus  for  Policy  Holders, 

Losses  Paid  in  94  Years,    . 


23,051,531.36 
9,813,138.86 
8»238£92£0 

13^238^392^0 
132,981,553.48 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

Vice-Presidents 
HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 
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GUY.  E.  BEARDSLEY 

Marine  Secretary 
W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Jr. 
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Ostermoor  15. 


That  slogan,  "Built — not  Stuffed'*  ought  to  commend  itself 

to  every  seeker  of  sleeping  comfort.     The  Ostermoor  idea  is 

that  a  mattress  should  be  honestly  made;  of  best 

materials;  and  nil,  in  the  most  perfect  manner 

possible,  the  need  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Does  that  idea  appeal  to  you? 

THE    OSTERMOOR    mattress    is    the    expression    of 
J  honest  handiwork.     The  soft,  sanitary  sheets  are  laid   up   by 

""■  craftsmen  in  their  line,  layer  on  layer,  and  the  whole  enclosed 

in  its  covering  of  ticking  entirely  by  hand.  There  is  no 
Stuffing  of  animal  hair  or  other  doubtful  substances  into  a  bag 
and  calling  it  a  mattress.  The  OSTERMOOR  is  clean,  sani- 
tary and  comfortable  beyond  compare,  and  is  dust-proof,  damn-- 
$  proof,  and  vermin-proof. 

5  Buy  an  OSTERMOOR-and  an  OSTERMOOR  only— 

S  if  you  really  want  the  maximum  of  sleep-giving  comfort;    the 

satisfaction  of  cleanliness  and   health  under  you   during  the 
resting  hours. 

Send  for  our  144-page.  Book  "The  Teat  of  Time"  with 
Samples  of  Ticking — Free 

Tie  Oaterrooor  mattres*  ii  not  for  sale  by  stores  generally,  but  there's  an 
Oitermoor  dealer  in  most  places — the  live st  merchant  in  town.  Write  ui 
and  we'll  give  you  hit  name.  But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations  at 
other  (torn — make  sure  you're  getting  the  genuine  Ostermoor — our  trade- 
mark label  i*  your  guarantee.  We  will  ship  you  a  mattress  by  express  pre- 
paid nme  day  your  check  it  received  by  us  when  we  have  no  dealer  or 
be  fail  none  in  nock.    The  free  book— don't  forget  it— a  portal  brings  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  114  Efinbeth  Street,  New  York 


